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A N A X A 

A naxagoras, accm*<Iing to the most probable calcula- 
tioiiH, was boni about the year 500 b.c. At his native 
town of ClassomeruB, in Asia Minor, ho had, it appears, some 
amount of property and prospects of political influence, 
both of which he surrendered, from a fear that they would 
interfere with his search after the knowledge of nature. In 
early manhood he went to Athena, which was rapidly be- 
coming the headquarters of Greek culture; and in that city 
he is said to have continued for thirty years. Here Pericles 
learnt to love and admire him ; and the poet Euripides 
derived from him an enthusiiism for science and humanity. 
His influence was due partly to his astronomical and 
mathematical eminence, but stUl more to the ascetic dignity 
of his nature, and Ms superiority to ordinary weaknesses — 
traits which legend has embalmed. His observations of 
the celestial bodies led him to form new theories of the 
auiversal order, and brought him, into collision with the 
popular faith which found the objects of its worship in the 
heavens. Amaxagoras had tried to reduce eclipses to the 
operation of known causes : he had removed the halo of 
deity from the sun, and profanely turned Apollo into a 
mass of blaring metal, larger than Peloponnesus ; and he 
was even reported to have brought the phenomena of 
meteoric stones within the limits of predictable events. 
The dominant polytheism, and the ignorance of the multi- 
tude, could not tolerate such explanation ; and the enemies 
of Pericles used the superstitions of their countr 3 rmen as a 
means of attacking the ideas of that statesman in the per- 
son of his friend. Anaxagoras was arrested on a charge 
of contravening the established dogmas of religion ; and it 
required all the eloquence of Pericles to rescue him from 
the persecutors. Even then Athens could no longer be 
the sphere of his activity. He was forced to retire to 
Lampsacus, where he died about 428 b.o. 

It is diflBcult to present the cosmical theory of Anaxa- 
goras in an intelligible scheme. All things have existed 
in a sort of way from the beginning. But originally they 
existed in inflnitesiinally small fragments of them^ves,. 
endless in their number, inextricably mixed throughout 
the spaces of the world. AH things were in that mass^ 
but in the obscurity of indistinguishableness. There were 
the seeds or miniatures of com, and flesh, and gold, in the 
primitive mixture ; but these parts, of like nature with 
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their wholes (the of Aristotle), had to be eliini 

nated from the complex mass before they could receive a 
definite name and character. The existing species of 
things having thus been transferred, with all their speci- 
alities, to the prehistoric stage, they were multiplied end- 
lessly in number, by reducing their size tjirough continued 
subdivision, at the same time that each one tMng is so 
indissolubly connected with every other that the keenest 
analysis can never completely sever them. The work of 
arrangement, the segregation of like from unlike, and the 
summation of the ofioio/uL^prj into totals of the same name, 
was the work of Mind or Reason. This peculiar thing, 
called Mind (vov?), was no less illimitable than the chaotic 
mass, but it stood pure and independent, a thing of finer 
texture, alike in all its nianifestations, and everywhere the 
same. This subtle agent, pos'sessed of all knowledge and 
power, is especially seen ruling in all the forms of life. 
Its first appearance, and the only manifestation of it wMcli 
Anaxagoras describes, is Motion, Reason originated a 
rotatory movement in the mass (a movement far exceeding 
the most rapid in this present scene), which, arising in one 
comer or point, gradually extended till it gave distinct- 
ness and reality to the aggregates of like parts. But even 
after it has done its best, the original intermixture of 
tMngs is not whoUy overcome. No one thing in the world 
is ever abruptly separated, as by the blow of an axe, from 
the rest of tMngs. The name given to it merely signifies 
that in that congeries of fragments the particular seed is 
preponderant. livery a of tMs present universe is only a 
by a majority, and is also in lesser number 6, c, d* 

Anaxagoras proceeded to give some account of the 
stages in the process from original chaos to present arrange- 
ments. The division into cold mist and warm ether first 
broke the spell of confusion. With increasing cold, the 
former gave rise to water, earth, and stones. The seeds 
of life wMch continued floating in the air were carried 
down with the rains, and produced vegetation. Animals, 
including man, sprang from the warm and moist day. If 
these tMngs be so, then the evidence of the senses must 
be held in slight esteem. We seem to see tMngs coming 
into being and passing from.it ; but reflection tells us that 
decease and growth only mean a new aggregation and dis- 
ruption. Thus Anaxagoras distrusted the senses, and gave 
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the preference to the conclusions of reflection. People 
even said that he maintained snow to be resUly black ; for 
^as it not produced from the dark water ? 

Anaxagoras marks a tui-niiig-point m the history of 
philosophy. With him speculation passed from the 
colonies of Greece to settle at Athens. By the theory of 
minute constituents of things, and his emphasis on me- 
chanical processes in the formation of order, he paved the 
way for the Atomic theory. By his enunciation of the 
order that comes from Beason, on the other hand, he sug- 
gested the theory tha^ nature is the work of Design. But 
the features of this Eeason he described in a vague and 
analogical way, Aristotle and Plato have blamed him for 
basing his explanations on natural, not on final causes. 
These charges are scarcely fair, Anaxagoras seems to 
have held that the order was the work of Mind ; but he 
needed not on that account to assume what the order was, 
and then employ the conception to explain why things 
were So and so. The order is rather the general postulate 
which the details have to prove, instead of themselves 
resting upon it. The conception of Beason in the world 
passed from him to Aristotle, to whom it seemed the dawn 
of sober thought after a night of distempered dreams. 
From Aristotle it descended to his commentators, and 
under the influence of Averroes became the engrossing 
topic of speculation. The fragments of Anaxagoras have 
been collected by Schaubach (Leipsic, 1827), and Schorn 
(Bonn, 1829). See also MuUach, Fragnienta FMlos, 
Groec, i 243-252. (w. w.) 

AJlTAXABCHUS, a Grecian philosopher of the Eleatic 
school, was bom in Abdera, and flourished about 340 b.o. 
He was the companion of Alexander in his expedition into 
Asia, and seems, from anecdotes that have been preserved, 
to have enjoyed his intimate friendship. He checked the 
vainglory of Alexander, when, elated with pride, he 
aspired to the honours of divinity, by pointing to his 
wounded finger, saying, “ See the blood of a mortal, not 
of a god.*’ When Alexander was tortured with remorse 
at having slain his friend Olitus, Anaxarchus endeavoured 
to soothe him by saying, that ** kings, like the gods, coidd 
do no wrong." It is said that ISTicocreon, tyrant of Cj^^prus, 
commanded him to be pounded in a mortar, and that he 
endured this torture with the greatest patience ; but the 
story is doubtful, having no earlier authority than Cicero. 
Regarding his philosophical doctrines we have no infor- 
mation. Some have inferred from the epithet eiuSat^o- 
rwcds (“ The Fortunate **), ii.sually applied to him, that he 
held the end of life to be EvSat/aovdix. 

JU!7AXILAXJS of Larissa, a physician and Pythagorean 
philosopher, was banished from Borne by Augustus, b.c. 28, 
on the charge of practising the magic art. This accusation 
appears to have originated in his superior skill in natural 
pMosophy, by which he produced effects that the ignorant 
attributed to magic. (Euseb., Ghron, ad Olymp. dxxxviiL ; 
St Iren, i 13 ; Flin. xix. 4, xxv. 95, xxviii 49, xxxii. 62, 
XXXV. 50.) 

ANAXIMAHDEB, the second of the physical philoso- 
phers of Ionia, belonged, like his predecessor Thales, to 
the' city of Miletus. His biography is a blank. The 
computations of Apollodorus have fixed the year of his 
birth at 611, and of his death a short while after 547 b.o. 
Tradition, probably correct in its general estimate, repre- 
sents him as a successful student of astronomy and geo- 
graphy, and as one of the pioneers of exact science among 
the Greeks. But it is not to his delineations of the divisions 
of the globe, or to his dialling, or to his enlarged acquaint- 
ance with the celestial phenomena, especially of the obliqiiity 
of the ediptic, that we can attribute the preservation of Lis 
name to the present day. That honour he owes to tlxe broad 
views of the origin of things wliich his glimpses of natural 
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knowledge suggested, and which he propounded in a t rcc^tise 
on nature or growth Of that work only a few 

words are left. The beginuing or first principle ^ 

word which, it is said, Ac v/as the first to use) was un end- 
less, unlimited mass (d'jretpoj'}, subject neither to old age 
nor decay, and perpetually yielding fresh materials for the 
series of beings which issued from it. It embraced every* 
thing, and directed the movement of things, by which 
there grew up a host of shapes and differences. Out of 
the vague and limitless body there sprung a central mass, — » 
this earth of ours, cj^lindrical in shape, poised equidistant 
from surrounding orbs of fire, which had originally clung 
to it like the bark round a tree, until their continuity was 
severed, and they parted into several wheel-shaped and 
fire-filled bubbles of air. Man himself and the animals 
had come into being by like transmutations. Mankind 
was siix^posed by Anaximander to have sprung from some 
other species of animals, probably aquatic. But as the 
measureless and endless had been the prime cause of the 
motion into separate existences and individual forms, so 
also, according to the just award of destiny, these forms 
would at an appointed season suffer the vengeance due to 
their earlier act of separation, and return into the vague 
immensity whence they ha^ issued. Thus the world, and 
all definite existences contained in it, would lose their inde- 
pendence and disappear. The ^^indeterminate” alone is 
perennial and godlike, all-embracing and aU-guiding. The 
blazing orbs, which have drawn off from the cold earth 
and water, are the temporary gods of the world, clustering 
round the earth, which, to the ancient thinker, is the central 
figure. (See Ritter et Preller, Historia PhiL §§ 17-22 ; 
Mullach, Pragmenta Phil. Grcec, L 237-240.) (w. w.) 

ANAXIMENES of Miletus may have been a younger 
contemporary of Anaximander, whose pupil or friend the 
ordinary tradition represents him to have been. To him 
it seemed that the air, with all its variety of contents, itfc 
universal presence, and all the vagueness which it has for 
the popular fancy as the apparent source of life and growth, 
was what maintained the universe, even as breath, which 
is our life and soul, sustains us. This vital air, boundless 
in its kind, is the source of the world's life. Everything 
is air at a different degree of density. Eternal movement 
pervades it; and under the influence of heat, which expands, 
and of cold, which contracts its volume, it gives rise to the 
several phases of existence. The process is a gradual one, 
and takes place in two directions, as heat or cold predo 
minates. In this way was formed a broad disk of earth, 
which floats like a le^ on the circumambient air. Similar 
condensations produced the sun and stars ; and the flaming 
state of these bodies is due solely to the extreme velocity of 
their motions. (See Bitter et Preller, Mistt/ria Phil. §§ 23- 
27 ; Mullach, Fragmenta Phil. Grcec. L 241-243). (w. w.) 

ANAXIMENES, a Greek historian and rhetorician, was 
bom at Lampsacus, in Asia Minor, in the 4th century B.0- 
He accompanied Alexander, whom he is said to have in- 
structed in rhetoric, on his expedition against Persia. He 
wrote a history of Philip and of Alexander, and likewise 
twelve books on the early history of Greece, but only a 
very few fragments of these exist. The treatise ^Ftjtoplktj 
' irpb^ *AkiiavSpoVf usually included among the works of 
Aristotle, has been ascribed by many critics to Anaximenes, 
on grounds that are generally admitted to be conclusive. 

ANOELOT, Jacques Arsine Fbanqois Pobycabpe, a 
French dramatist and littSrateur, was bom at Havre, 9th 
Feb. 1794, and died 7th Sept. 1854. He completed his 
studies at Paris, where he mstde his literary d4but in 1819. 
with Louies /JT., a five-act tragedy, of which three editions 
were speedily exhausted. It had a run of fifty representa- 
tions, and brought him a pension of 2000 francs from tlie 
king, Louis XVIEL His next work The Mayor of the 
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Palace^ waa played in 1823 with less success ; but for it 
he received the cross of the Legion of Honour. Five 
years to a day after his Louis /X., he produced Pusqae, 
a clever adaptation of ScldHeFs Fiesco, In 1828 appeiu-ed 
Olga^ Off the Orpltatiy the plot of which had been 

inspired by a voyage he made to Hussia in 1820, of which 
he also pubhshed an account in prose. About the sauie | 
period he produced in succession Ifary of Brabant, a poem 
in six cantos ; The Man of the World, a novel in hjur 
volumes, afterwards dramatised with success ; and in 1829 
Mizabeth of England, which became veiy popular. By 
the revolution of July 1830 he lost at once his royal pen- 
sion and his office as librarian at Meudon ; and, obliged by 
the cares of a wife and family to resign a life of art for one 
of industry, he was chiehy employed during the next tea 
years in writing vaudevilles and light dramas and comedies, 
working, as he happily remarked, pro fame instead of 
prof avid. A well-conceived tragedy, Maria Padilla, gained 
him admission to the French Academy, who chose hinn to 
succeed Boaaid in 1841. Ancelot was sent by the French 
Government in 1849 to Turin, Florence, Brussels, and 
other capitals, to negotiate on the subject of international 
copyright; and the treaties on this question, which were 
concluded soon after, were the result, in a great measure, 
of his tact and intelligence. 

AiN'CHISES Q-hrfp(l<n]s), in Greek Legmd, son of Capys 
and grandson of Assaracus, his mother being Themis, a 
daughter of Hus, the founder of Ilium or Troy, to the 
ruling family of which, at the time of the Trojan war, he 
was ^o, on the paternal side, related, since Assaracus had 
been a brother of Hus {Iliad, xx. 231-239), From the 
As&jnsuii character of the name Assaracus, from the inter- 
course between the Phoenicians and the early inhabitants 
of the Troad, and from the connection of Venus, the pro- 
tecting goddess of the Phoenicians, with AncMses, it has 
been inferred that the family of the latter had originally 
come from somewhere near the centre of Assyrian inhuence. 
Venus met Anchises on Mount Ida, and, enamoured of his 
beauty, bore him .dEneas {Iliad, ii 820, v. 247). He was 
not to mention the mother of the child on pain of being 
killed by a thunderbolt from Jupiter. He did mention it, 
however, and, by one account, was slain as foretold ; bat 
according to others, was only wounded and blinded. In 
the more recent legend, adopted by Virgil, he was conveyed 
out of Troy on the shoulders of his son iEneas, whose 
wanderings he followed, it is differently stated, as far cutly 
as Sicily, where he was buried on Mount Eryx, or as far 
as Italy, On the other hand, there was a grave on Mount 
Ida at Troy pointed out as his. At Segesta in Sicily he 
had a sanctuary. He was said by some to have had pro- 
phetic power. The scenes of his life represented in works 
of art are his being carried on the shoulders of ^Eneas, 
which frequently occurs on engraved gems of the Eoman 
period ; and his visits from Venus, which is rendered in a 
beautiM bronze relief, engraved in Mxliingen's Unedited 
Monmmmts, pL 12. 

AhTCHOE, in Mauiga^im, from the Greek aytatpa, which 
Vossius thinks is from oy/o?, a crook or hook, an instrument 
of iron or other heavy material used for holding ships in 
any situation in which they may be required to lie, and 
preventing them from drifting by the winds or tides, by 
the currents of rivers, or any other cause. This is done 
by the anchor, after it is let down from the ship by means 
of the cable, fixing itself into the ground, and there hold- 
ing the vessel fast. The anchor is thus obviously an im- 
plement of the first importance in navigation, and one on 
which too much attention cannot be bestowed in its tnanu- 
facture and pr<q>er construction, seeing that on it depends 
the safety of the vessel in storms. The invention of so 
necessary an instruuient is to be referred, as may oe sup- 


posed, to the remotest The mi .sst aneieiit 

anchors c^msisted merely of large intone;,, Lihkeitf fail 
stones, sacks filled with riaud, or logs of wood loaded uita 
lead. Of this kind were the auchurb of tic ar.dta : 
Greeks, w^hicli. accoiding Apollonius 
^Stephen of Byzrjra:---: .. were formed of stone; ana 
Athenseus state.- laat were ’sometimes made uf wood. 
These soicts of auchurs retained the vessel merely by xht> r 
inertia, and by the friction along the l»ottom. *lron <* 
afterwards introduced for the cuiistnictiun of anchea i, t 
also the grand improvement of fomung them with keiii 
or dukes to fasten thoinseives into the bottom ] wherjce tl o 
w'ords dSopTcs and denUs are frequently taken for unchitrsi 
in the Greek and Latin poetwS. The inventhm of the tee'' ;! 
is ascribed by Pliny to the Tuscans; but PausaiuOi- giv<e 
the merit to 3tiidas, king of Phiygia. Grigiiiaily there 
was only one lluke or tooth, w^hence anchors w ere called 
h-epocrrojjLOKi but shortly afterwards the second was added, 
according to Pliny, by Eupalamu.s, or, according to Strabo,, 
by Anacharais, the Scythian phi!' •.-opb'cr. The ancLius 
with two teeth were called d/j.<^4/?«AoL or und 

from ancient monuments appciir to have much the 
same with those used in our da}s, except that the etoLl is 
wanting in them all. Tlvoiy .-1 ’ had several anchors, the 
largest of w^hich, corresponding to our sheet-anchor, waa 
never used but in extreme danger, and was hence peculiarly 
termed Upd or sacra; whence proverb sacrum 
solvere, as flying to the last refuge. 

L^p to the commencement of the present century v^'hal 
was termed the “old rla:: !- anchor beems to 

have been generally V oi wrought iron, 
but the appliances of the anchor smith were so crude that 
little dependence could be placed upon it About this 
time public attention was dmwn to the importance of the 
anchor by a clerk of Flpunuth yord named Poring, who 
published a book, and argued, iVi ‘Ui the numl^er of broken 
anchors which came to the yard for repair, that there 
“must be something wrong in the workinanship — uuduo 
proportion or the maimer of combining the parta.^* Mr 
Pering altered the sectional form, made the arms curved 
instead of straight, used iron of better cpmlity, and intr^L^* 
ducod improvements in the prticess of manufacture. Sincf 
1820 about 130 patents have been taken out b»r anchors , 
and the attention thus given to the subject, with the intr»> 
duction of steam hammers and furntict s, the suhj«tituth.m 
of the fan blast for the tdd bellows, and the bettor know- 
ledge obtained of the ftirgemau's art, have rendertd the 
anchor of the present day ao far superior to that of fil y 
years ago, that we rarely hear of one* Iveing broken, tin- 
ground in "which it is embeiided gt'nerally giving way 
before the anchor. 

1 . a a. 




FEt'. l,--*CoiQmc33 .4!ichur. Fig. 2*— 

Fig. 1 repro'^ents the unclior. T;;t 

parts are kno\ra by the foIliAdug renn'^; — Tr. : 
rim part, the Uf*, b ^that p-^rt of t!i** 

shank to which the stock uiid the s-liacdtle urc 
d is the (rmm; de and Jf fcho arim; p;; the r 

jlnkes; the pee. the biii, or rhe pdnt is the mreme end of 
the arm beyond the palm : the huide is ti;e part of the arm 
at the back of the palm; h is the Uiadde ov rinf to wkic'J? 
the cable is attached; hi is ihe stock, plat-vd at iight 
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Numbers 
for Xroa 


2600 
»200 
3iOO 
»S10 
4140 
4610 
6020 
6070 
6020 
7880 
SflOO 
9480 
10,080 
11,800 
T 2,600 
13,580 
14,620 
15,600 
17,500 
19,820 
21,100 
22,720 
24,400 
28,800 


82.100 




AarcHOBs, 

Stud 

4 


j Number, 

Weight. 





Bower*.* 



<5 


Collective 


& 

Ex. • Admiralty 
Stock. 1 Test. 

Weights. 


jn 


1400 ; 3 






jo^euge. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts, 

1 

i 


H 

1 


If 

1 


2 

1 


H 

li 


2f 

H 


3 



4i 

2* 

i" 

6 

24 

14 

6 

8 

14 


H 

li 

7 

H 

If 

8 

4 

2 

0 


24 

10 

6 

24 

lOi 

H 

2| 

11 

64 

: 2| 

12 

6 

3 

IS 

i «4 

Si 

184 

6f 

34 

14 

7 1 

34 

144 

74 

84 

15 

74 

Si 

17 

84 

44 

19 

84 

4i 



4 

3 

4 

H 

4 

4 

4 

4. 

5. 

4 

54 

4 

54 

6 

4 

64 

7 

4 

8 

9 


9 

94 

10 

104 
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3.~ Wei^^Ats of Anchors and Sites of Gables and Afessengers for all classes of Scr&w Ships and Vessels oj 
R,M, Navy, {The weight given for Anchors is exclusive of the Stock,) 





Iilue-of-Battle Ships. 



Frigates. 




Corvettes. 



Despatch Vessels. 

Gunbca-s. 



Large Ar- 
mour-clads. 

o 

*•'» . 

o ^ 

Above 2700 
and under 
0500 tons. 

2000 to 2700 
tons. 

Under 2000 
tons. 

Above 3500 
tons. 

1 

« « 

Q n 

2000 to 2700 
tons. 

Under 2000 
tons. 

Above 1000 
tons. 

1100 to 1600 
tons 

960 to 1100 
tona 

700 to 960 
tons. 

500 to 700 
tons. 

§ 

yjj O 

* K 
11 

^ m 

a 1 

Under 600 
tons. 

'II 

O i 

^ DC i 
^1, 
5 i 

Anchors, 

Bower 


100 

100 

'95 

90 

75 

85 

75 

70 

60 

50 

45 

40 

30 

25 

20 

25 

20 

14 

9 

7 

No. of do 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

O 

2 

Stream. 


30 

30 

25 

25 

20 

25 

20 

20 

18 

14 

12 

10 

9 

/T 

i 

6 

7 

6 

6 

5 

3 

Stem * 

,, 

40 

... 

... 



.. 



... 

... 





... 

... 


... 



Large kedge ... 

Sm3l do 


15 

15 

15 

12 

9 

12 

9 

9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

5 

5 

4 

5 

4 

3 

2 

2 


9 

9 

8 

7 

5 

7 

6 

5 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

2 


... 

... 

... 


Cables — Chain, 
Bower 

...inches 

2| 

2| 

24 

24 


21 

24 

2 

15 

15 

ij 

li 

14 

li 

li 

H 

14 

li 

1 

t 

Stream 

... 

14 

14 

ll 

ll 

11 

1| 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

1 

1 

5 

7 

3 

7 

3 

5 

1 


Stern 

... ,, 

li 


... 



... 

... 

.. . 

.. 

... 



... 

... 

... 

... j 


... 


... 

Messenger 

... 


lA 

lA 

14 

li 

19 
( -iTa: 

14 

1| 

1| 

14 

H 

14 

li 

1 

1 1 

1 j 

"h 

! 

i 

... 

i ... 

Gables — Hempen, 
Bower 

•“ »» 

18 

19 

184 

18 

17 -174 
134il44 

17 

16| 

154 

144 

1 

1 14 

134 

12 



-1 




Stream 

1 

... ,, 

144 

154 

U4 

1441 

134 

134 

13 

12 

11 

104 

... 

: " j 

... i 

1 - 1 

... 

... 1 

... 

1 ... 


Weight of Anchors supplied to Boats , — 42 ft. Latmct, 120 tb ; 32 ft. Pinnace, 56 tb ; 30 ft. Cutter, 40 ib ; 

Jollyboats or Gigs, 30 2b. 


to the plane of the arms and shank. The use of the stock 
ia to “ cant” the anchor. If it falls with the arms on the 
ground, the other end resting on the end of the stock, the 
pull of the cable will turn it over, so that the stock will lie I 
upon the ground, and the weight of the crown and arms 
then resting upon the sharp point, will cause it to enter 
the soil and take fast hold. 

The stock is made of iron in anchors of 60 cwt. and 
under, and of wood for anchors above that weight A 
wooden stock (fig. 8) is made of English oak in two pieces; 
they axe scored over the square so as to leave a space of 
about 2 in. dear between them at the shank and to touch at 
the extremities. It is made parallel for about -J-th of its 
length at the centre, tapering from thence to the extremi- 
ties, the side next the shackle being kept straight and the 
remaining three sides tapered. The section at any part is 
square, the dimensions being -i^^th of the length at the 
centre and half of this at the ends. The two pieces are 
fastened together by four iron bolts near the shank, six or 
eight treenails, and six iron hoops at the ends. The hoops 
are driven on tightly while hot, so that the contraction of 
the iron in cooling may draw the parts closely together. 
A projection, termed a nwt, shown by the dotted lines at a, a, 
in fig. 8, is left on the square to prevent any lateral motion 
of the stock. An iron stock is made in one forging, so 
as to pass through a hole a, punched in the square. The 
stock has a shoulder 6, which fits agai^t the side of the" 
ghfl-irtlr when it is in the position for action m in fig. 1, and 
it is secured by a key driven tightly on the other side of 
the shank. The advantage 
of this is, that the stock can 
be unshipped and kid along 
the gba^nk for convenience of unshipped iixt 

stowing, as shown in fig. 4. 

rhe weight of the stock, whether of wood or iron, is about 
^th that of the anchor. 

The »ba.nir and each aim are forged under the steani- 
bammer in three pieces, and are then welded together at* 
m and fig. 8. The welding is done by the ** Hercules,” 
which is a heavy iron ram placed over an anvil, so that it 
be raised by steam power to a hei^t of some 9 or 10. 
feet, and then let fall, being guided in its descent by three 
men, who hold rods atl^hed to it. It is needless to say that 



the welding must be carefully done, as the whole strength 
of the anchor depends upon it. 

To ensure safety, every anchor should be tested at a Testing; 
public testing-house to Jd of its breaking strain. The 
anchor is held by a chain attached to the shackle, and the 
straia is applied to each arm separately at Jd of its length 
from the point. The proof of the anchor is that it must, 
show no sign of fracture, and that if any deflection is 
caused by the strain, it must return very nearly to it? 
original shape. A good anchor, after being deflected half 
an inch, will return to its former shape, leaving no per 
manent set. 

The size of anchors for various ships has been deter- Size of 
mined by practice, but is based upon the theory that as ancEors. 
the anchor is required to withstand the force brought upon ' 
the ship by the wind and tide, which would otherwise 
cause her to drift, its strength must be nearly proportional 
to her resistance. A result which will accord with sound 
practice may be obtained by calculating the resistance of 
a given ship at a speed of twelve knots, and taking this for 
the working load of the anchor. The working load should 
be half the testing strain, and consequently ^-th of the 
breaking strength. 

A large ironckd carries 8 anchors, — 2 bower, 2 sheet, 

1 stream, 1 stern, and 2 kedge. The bower anchors 
(fig. 7) are stowed at the bow, and are for ordins^ use in 
a roadstead; if there is any difference in weight, the 
heavier is stowed on the starboard aide, and is termed the 
best bower. The sheet anchors (fig. 8) are stowed as far 
forward as is convenient* in the waist of the ship, and are 
sometimes called the waist anchors; they are only used 
in cases of emergency, or in the event of any accideiit 
befalling the bowers. The stream anchor is for Use in a 
I river or sheltered place, where a small anchor is sufficient 
i to hold the ship. The stem anchor is uaad when it is 
required to moor at both head and Stem, as is the case 
when there is not room for the ship to awing with the 
tide. The kedge anchors are generally of different msm, 
one large and one ; they are us^ to warp the ship 
along a narrow channel, &e kedge beLng carried out in a 
boat with the hempen cable attached to it, and dropped ; 
the ship can then be hauled to the anchor. Kedge anchors? 
are still supplied iu the Koyal Navy, but are very rarely 
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used, the servi.ce for which they are intended being gene- 
rally performed by the aid of a steam-tug vessel. 

The tables on pp. 4 and 5 give the sizes and number of 
anchors and cables carried by ships of the Royal Navy, 
and those required by Lloyd^s rules to be carried in mer- 
chant ships. The sheet and bower anchors are of the 
same size, and are given in the tables under the heading 
^^Bovver.” 

Public attention having been directed to the subject of 
anchors by the specimens which were exhibited at the 
Exhibition of 1851, a committee was appointed by the 
Admiralty in the succeeding year to consider and report 
upon the qualifications of the various kinds. The com- 
mittee determined the qualities it was desirable for an 
anchor to possess, and assigned numerical values to each. 
The following tables give the result of their labours, show- 
ing the niimher of marks obtained by each anchor under 
trial : — 


Table shcnoirtg the relatuie order in whklithe several Anchors 
stmid with regard to each of the 'j-roperiles essential to a 
good Anchor — the names arranged alphxhetically. 
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Table showing the estimated numerical values of the several 
Anchors in regard to the properties considered essential to 
a good Anchor. 
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AVtf. ■— This Table only professes to show approximate vslues^ and 
has no pretensions to mathematical accuracy or precision. 


The following is a recapitulation of the order in which 
the anchors were ranked by the committee, together with 
their relative percentage of inferiority or superiority to the 
Admiralty anchor, the value of which, as given in the 
foregoing table (l8T7), was taken as the standard or 
nmt>— 


Trotmau’s, . 

. . 1 *28, or 28 per cent 

superior to Admindty. 

Eodger’s, . , 

. . 1-26, or 26 do. 

do. 

do. 

Mitcheson’s, . 

. . 1 ‘2U, or 20 do. 

do. 

do. 

Lenox’s, . . 

. . 1 *13, or 13 do. 

do. 

do. 

Honibail’s, . 

. . 1*09, or 9 do. 

do. 

do. 

Ayien’s, . . 

. . 1*09, or 9 do. 

do. 

do. 

Admiralty, . 

, . 1 • tlie standard. 



Isaac’s, . . 

. . *73, or 27 per cent, inferior to Admiralty. 


The decisions of the committee have been much 
questioned, one of the objections being that the qualities 
of strength and holding on, neither of which is of any use 
without the other, were assigned such difierent values as 
15 and 80; it has also been stated that the Admiralty 
anchor was treated unfairly, as one was taken promiscu- 
ously out of store for the trial, whereas the other com- 
peting anchors were made specially for it. 

The Admiralty anchor (fig. 2) differs only from the ordi- 
nary anchor in having a nut^ a, worked on the square, so 
that a wooden stock may be fitted temporarily if the iron 
stock is damaged, and that its proportions and form have 
been carefully considered and definitely fixed. Lenox’s 
and Aylen’s were modifications of the Admiralty anchor, 
Mitcheson’s was of a dijffiicult section to forge, and conse- 
quently expensive, and was withdrawn from the test of 
strength. Isaac’s was of a peculiar construction, and may 
be passed over as more curious than useful. 

Rodger’s anchor, placed second on the list, was one Eodger’s 
of Captain Rodger’s, R.N,, who for the last forty years anchor, 
has devoted considerable pains to the improvement of 
anchors. Among Ms earlier inventions is an anchor with 
a hollovo shank^ to obtain greater strength with a given 
weight of iron ; then an anchor ‘without a pahn, wMch he 
termed a ^^pkkasce anch>r ; ” afterwards a “ smallpalmed ” 
anchor; and by a patent taken in 1863, an “ indented mall- 
palmed anchor ” (figs. 3 and 7). The stock is of iron in 
large as well as small anchors, and is made with a mortice, 
to fit over the shank instead of passing through it. It is 
somewhat heavier than the stocks of other anchors; the 
arms are shorter than usual in proportion to the length of 
the shank, and are of a wedge shape, varying in sharpness 
from the throat to the head of the palms ; the back part of 
the arms is parallel from palm to pahn ; the palm is double 
concave on the front, and has a small border at the edge 
for confining the soil through which it is dragged ; it also 
has a large indentation on the back for the same purpose 
and to save weight ; the shank is rectangular at its junction 
with the arms,^and square close to the collar for the stock ; 
the crown is made longer than usual, and has a large 
countersunk hole in its centre to save weight. It is claimed 
for this anchor that the peculiar form of the palms and 
arms, with the hole in the crown, give it great holding 
power, and that it will bnry itself in the soil until the 
P®^ ^ beneath the surface, and consequently is 
not liable to be fouled by the cable. 

Trotman’s anchor (fig. 5), wMch obtained the highest place 
in the committee’s estimation, was an 
improved Honiball’s (Porter’s). The 
stcKsk is of iron, similar to the Admi- 
ralty anchor; the shank is of rect- 
angialar section, somewhat larger at 
the centre than at the ends, and is 
made fork-shaped at one end to re- 
ceive the arms ; the arms are in one 
piece, and are connected to the shank by a bolt pass^ 
mg through their centre. The peculiarity of the anchor 
is that the arms pivot about this bolt, so that when it takes 
hold the upper fluke is brought in contact with the abanlr 
thus reducing the height above ground, and rendering it 
almost impossible for the cable to get entangled round it, 
or, in other words, for the anchor to become f ouL 

Of the anchors tested by the committee, Trotman’s 
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Piodger's, and the Admiralty find the most favour at the 
present time, Trotman's and the Admiralty have under- 
gone no alteration, but Captain Rodgers has taken out two 
patents for improvements in his anchor since the com- 
mittee reported. 

We now come to an anchor of entirely dilferent shape 
from the preceding, patented by 
a Frenchman named Martin. The 
anchor is represented in fig. 6 
in the position in which it lies 
on the ground just before taking 
hold. The shank is made in 
one forging, is of rectangular sec- 
tion, having a shoulder for the 
stock to fit against, and is increased both in thickness 
and area at the crown ; the arms with the palms are 
forged in one piece, and then bent to the required shape ; 
one of the arms is passed through a hole in the crown 
and is kept in position by a bolt screwed through the 
end of the crown, so that its point reaches a Httle way 
into an indent made for it in the round part at the back 
of the arms. Until very recently this securing bolt was 
placed in the shank in a vertical position (supposing the 
anchor to be lying with the palms horizontal), so as to cut 
into the hollow part at the front of the bent arm. A very 
strong shoulder is worked on the arms, so as to fit in a 
groove on one side of the shank, in such a manner that 
the arms wiU revolve through an angle of 30'’ either way. 
The stock is fitted over the shank as shown, and secnred 
by a key, which fibses it tightly against the shoulder left 
on the shank. The advantages of Martinis anchor are as 
follows ; — It is self-caTvting / it must faU in the position 
shown in the figure, and the weight of the arms, together 
with the pull of the cable, presses their sharp points into 
the soil, so that it takes hold immediately ; it is impossible 
to foul it ; it stows much more neatly than any other 
anchor; its holding power is very great, as both arms are 
in the soil at the same time, and the stock, which is flat 
and broad, adds materially to this quality ; the strength is 
also very great. At an experiment made at Portsmouth 
dockyard in March 1867, two of the anchors were sub- 
jected to a strain of 50 per cent, over the Admiralty proof ; 
the arms were deflected but three-tenths of an inch by this 
great strain, and when it was removed they regained their 
former shape. The anchor is made in three separate 
forgings without a weld. Unmasted turret ships, which 
have an all-round fire, are, almost without exception, fitted 
with Martinis anchor on account of the neatness with 
which it can be stowed, as the stock of any other anchor, 
if not unshipped, would obstruct the fire of the guns. The 
Admiralty allow a reduction of 25 per cent, in weight for 
Martin's anchor, using an 80 cwt. Martin where a 90 cwt. 
Admiralty or Rodger's anchor, weighing with its stock 
from 108 to 112 cwt., would be fitted, the weight given 
for Martin's anchor including the stock. 

Smith's patent stockless anchor has been highly spoken of. 
It is a modification of Martin's anchor, but wiAout title stock. 

A bower anchor is stowed in H.3M. service as shown in 
fig. 7. A, is tihe cathead ; B, the fish ; 0, and E, hoU 

lards; D, the Ulld>oard. The anchor is held in place by 
two chains, a and 6, termed the cat^stopper and shat^ 
pmn^ respectively, each of which is fitt^ with a long 
link at one end. A bolt 5, about 5 or 6 inches long, is 
hxed on the side of the cathead, on a hinge at its lower 
f ud ; it is held in the upright position by anotiher bolt c, 
which passes through the cathead, and is worked by a lever 

; dia provided with a hole at the end for a lanyard, so 
that two or three men can pull it. This whole arrange- 
ment is termed a dtp’^pper, A somewhat similar com- 
bination of bolts and levers is fitted close to the bill-board 


7 

D, e being a short bolt secured at its lower end with a 
hinge to the ship’s side ; and /a houked lever which holds 
it in its upright position ; / hiis a socket at its inboard end, 
to which a shifting arm, provided with a lanyard hke tho 
lever d, is fitted. The cat-stopper is rove through the 
shackle of the anchor, and the long link placed over thr* 



Fig. 7. — Bower Anchor, and manner of stowing. 


bolt h; it is then passed over a cleat on the side of tho 
cathead, and belayed at the bollards 0. The end of the 
shank painter is passed under the crown and over the 
shank ; its long link is placed over the bolt e, and it is 
belayed at the bollards E. When it is desired to let go 
the anchor, the arm is shipped at/, and the lanyards at/ 
and d are manned ; then, at the word of command (given, 
if the ship is rolling, when she lurches towards the side 
on which the anchor is stowed), the men puU the lanyards, 
and b and e are released simnitaneously, the links of the 
cat-stopper and shank painter drop off, and the anchor 
faffs clear of the ship. In merchant ships it is not usual to 
fit the second slip-stopper, h and e; in tiiis case it is neces- 
sary, before letting go, to “ cock-biff ” the a’achor, — ^that 
is, to ease away the shank painter, so that the anchor hangs 
by the cathead alone. The next thing is to ** weigh ” the 
anchor. It is hove up by the capstan, and when it appears 
at the bows, the operations of “ catting " and ** fishing " 
have to be performed. A chain called the “ cat pendant 
is rove over the sheave h in the cathead, and shackled to 
a short piece of a similar chain attached to the anchor at 
one end, and stoppered to the cable at the other ; the in- 
board end of the cat pendant is taken to a leading block 
on the opposite side of the ship, and a purchase tackle 
attached to it, so as to give the men a run right aft 
When all is ready, the word is given, and the men run 
away with the purchase until the anchor hangs from the 
cathead instead of the hawse-pipe ; it is then said to be 
** catted." A chain rove through the block at the head of 
the fish davit, and having a large hook at the end, is then 
hooked to the inner arm of the anchor, which is then 
raised and swung inboard (the fish davit being made to 
revolve), so that the fluke rests upon the bill-board D, and 
the anchor is ‘‘ fished." The cat-stopper and shank painter 
are then rove, and all made ready to let go again at a 
moment's notice. 

The cathead shown in the figure is made of plates and 
angle irons, and is similar in shape to the old wooden cat- 
heads; it is fitted with a single sheave A, made to swivel 
so as to give a fair lead for the chain when tide anchor is 
at the hawse-pipe. Catheads are frequently made of solid 
forgings, with a block hanging from the head for the cat 
pendant or fall In ships designed for ramming, the ca^ 
head is made to revolve like the fiitid davit B, so tliat it 
can be turned inboard, and there will be no projection ob 
the bow to foul the enemy's rigging. 

Fig. 8 shows a sheet anchor as stowed in a man-of-war. Btowing 
The anchor rests upon stout iron rods, a, a, called tumblera ; 
they are connected to the ship's side at the lower ends, sc ^ 
that they will fall outwards. 5, 5, are short bolts to keep 
the anchor in its proper position, with the tumblers slightly 
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inclining outboard. Both a, a, and b, bf are fitted to the 
diiaiik of the anchor, and so arranged that rope lashings 



Fxo. 8. — Stowing a Sheet Anchor. 


passing round the ^hank can be secured to them. A strong 
bolt, fitted with three lugs, c, d, and 5 , is secured to the 
ship's side by eye-bolts, which allow it to revolve. Chains, 
/ and fastened to the ship's side at one end, are passed 
round '^e shank of the anchor, and held by the lugs c and 
^ at the other. A slip-stopper, h, clasps the lug and 
keeps the bolt in the position shown j the inner fluke of 
the anchor rests on the hilUoard h, the point is held down 
by a securing chain fitted with a slip at I, and the upper 
end of the stock is secured in a similar way. When it is 
desired to ** let go,*' the rope lashings on a, a, and h, 6, are 
cut, the slips at the point and stock are knocked away, and 
then the stopper A is the only thing which holds the 
anchor. A shflting lever, shown by dotted lines, is fitted 
to a socket in A; when a strain is brought upon this, the 
lug fa released from the grip of the stopper A, and the 
anchor let go, the tumblers, a, a, throwing it clear of the 
smp. 

^ ft should be observed that whenever a sKp-stopper is 
htted, care must be.taken, by placing a pin at the back of 
it, or otherwise, to prevent the anchor beine let go bv 
accident o & j 

Stem and stream anchors are stowed at the stem of the 
ship in the way described for sheet anchors. 

The kedge anchors are generally stowed in the main- 
diains. 

Sheet, stream, and stem anchors being very rarely used 
have to be re-stowed by the aid of the yard-aim, without 
any spe<^ appliances being fitted. 

M'Oofwg iindkoi*g are those whidb are placed in harbours 
for the convenience of vessels frequenting them. A 
large buoy fa attainted to the end of the mooring cable, and 
the skp fa made fast to a ring-bolt fittod on the buoy. 

anchors are hot limited by considerations of 
TOght, ifee,, an other anchors are, the only requirements 
being that they have sufficient holding power, and do not 





project above the ground, as any projection in the aUallow 
waters in which they are 

usually placed would render 

ships liable to injury from 
grounding on them, and be 
dangerous to fishing-nets, &c. 

Mooring anchors may there- ^ 
fore be of stone, as shown in 

fig. 9; or of cast-iron, as in — -t^uoy Aioormg Block, 

fig- 10. Mushroom anchors (fig. 11), first proposed for 
sMps, are now only 
used for moorings. 

An old anchorwhich 
has one ann dam-! 
aged is frequently 
used as a mooring 
anchor, the damaged 
arm being bent down 
close to the shank; ^ , 

the anchor is sunk Cast-iron Mooring Anchor. 

with the bent arm uppermost, and there is no projection 
above the ground. In “ 

harbours where there ( 
is not much room it 
is usual to place two 
anchors, connected by 
a cable, in a line at 
right angles to the 
direction of the tide ; 

a swivel is fitted at 11* — Mushroom Anchor, 

the centre^ of this cable, and the buoy chain is made fast 
to the swivel With this arrangement the ship does not 
sweep such a large circle in swinging. 

The best mooring anchor which has yet been devised fa 
shown in fig, 12. ^ Its shank is a round bar of wrought iron, 

(8, about 7 feet in length and 6 inches in 
diameter ; it is increased at & to 9 inches 
diameter for about 1 foot of its length, and 
terminated at / similarly to the point of a 
gimlet ; holes are made in the stout part 
and a screw flange of SJ- feet diameter is 
cast around it ; the molten metal gets into 
tie holes and makes a good conneiction Fifl.l2.-^aooiine 
■with the -wronght-iron shank. A swiwd Anchor. 
c, to which a large shackle d, is attached, is fitted on as 
shown, and secured by a strong nnt ; the end of the ahanir 
e is made square. To place this andior in about 8 fathoms 
of Trater, four iron bars, each about 17 feet in length, and 
provided -with a socket at one end and a square head at 
the other, are used As the anchor is lowered the socket 
of the first to is fitted on at e, and the socket of the 
second ^ in its turn fitted to the square end of the first, and 
so on till the anchor reaches the bottom. A drumhead 
sunilar to a capstan, is then fitted on the last bar, and capstan 
bars shipped in it j by these means "the anchor is turned 
round, and so screwed into the ground. It must be sunk 
through the soft mud or sand into the harder soil beneath it 
and when this is done the holding powerof the anchor is enor^ 
mous. An anchor of the dimensions given weighs about 14 
cwt , and ■will hold far more than a cast-iron mooring anchor 
of 7 tons._ The only objections to it seem to be the difficulty 
of removing it if the moorings are required to be taken up 
and that ^pecdal appEances are required.for patting it down. Anenorago 

A good anchorage is where there are from 10 to 20 
fathoms -water, and the ground is not rocky or loose 
smi Where there are more than about 20 fathoms the 
»ble b^ too nearly p^endicular, and is liable to trip 
a^or. For anchoring in ordinary weather the length 
Of cable veered out is about three times the depth of 

fTJi.) 
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ANCHOVT {Engranlis^ Cuv.), a family of small fishes 
akin to the shad and thesprat, all three being of the Clupeidce^ 
or Herring tribe. There are six or seven species of anchovy 
found in the seas of Europe, of tropical America, and of 
India. Of these the most important and the largest is the 
common anchovy, Engraulis encrasichohcs^ so called from 
the bitter taste of its head, and the ancient belief that its 
bile was in that part. From the days of the Greeks and 
Romans it has been esteemed for its delicate and unique 
flavour ; auchovy sauce is referred to under the name 
garum in Horace^ Sat. iL 8, 46. The common anchovy is 
from five to seven inches long, and resembles the sprat and 
sardine. Its distinguishing peculiarities are a short anal 
fin, the dorsal fin right over the ventral, a long sharp head 
with projecting upper jaw and mouth cleft behind the 
eyes, the colour rich bluish green on the back and silvery 
white on the belly, and large loose silvery scales. Anchovies 
are abundant on the coasts of Britain, but the markets 
are supplied chiefly from the Mediterranean fisheries, the 
best qualities coming from Gorgona, a small island near 
Leghorn. They leave the Atlantic depths, and come in 
shoals to the coasts of Spain, Portugal, France, and Italy, 
to deposit their spawn during the months of May, June, 
and July. Like herring they are canght with nets at night, 
being allured roxmd the fiahmg-boats by fires kept burning 
at the stern. They are headed,” “ gutted,^’ pickled, and 
packed for exportation in barrels of five to twenty pounds, 
being repacked when brought to this country, and bottled 
up for use. Some relish them raw from the brine in 
which they are pickled ; but they are commonly used in > 
the shape of sauce or pcuste — a little vinegar, which dis- ; 
solves the whole fish, including the hones, being used to ' 
produce the necessary consistence. 

AJSrOHYLOSIS, or Ankylosis (from dyKvAos, bent, 
crooked), stiffuess of a joint, the result of injury or disease. 
The rigidity may be complete or only partial, and may be 
due to disease of the tendinous or muscular structures 
outside the joint, or to disease of the joint itself. When 
the structures outside the joint are affected, the term false" 
anchylosis has been used in contradistinction to “true" 
anchylosis, in wMch the disease is within the joint. An- 
chylosis is also used as an anatomical term, bones being 
said to anchylose (or ahkylose) when, from being originaUy 
distinct, they coalesce, or become so joined together that 
no motion can take place between them. The form 
losis agrees best with the etymology. 

AHOILLOH, GhakIiES, son of David Ancillon, and one 
of a distinguished family of French Protestants, was bom 
28th July 1659, at Metz, and died, 5th July 1715, at Berlin. 
He studied law at Marburg, Geneva, and Paris, where he 
was called to the bar. At the request of the Huguenots 
of his native place, he pleaded its cause at the court of 
Louis XIV., urging that it should be excepted in the 
revocation of the Edict of Hantes ; but his efforts were so 
unsuccessful that he quitted the country and joined his 
father, who was already in Berlin. Through the influence 
of his father with the elector of Brandenburg, he was 
appointed at first judge and director of French refugees, 
and ultimately embassy counsel, historian to the king, and 
superintendent of the French school. He is known chiefly 
by his writings, several of which r^te to the revocation of 
the Edict of Hantes, and other events of his tima He also 
wrote Miscellaneous Idterarp CrUidsms^ a JAfe of JSdiman 
Z/., and a Treadse <m EwmchSy the last of which he pub- 
lished under the name of OUmcany an anagram of Ancillon. 

AJSrCILLON, Davtd, an eminent French Protestant 
divine, father of the preceding, was born, 17th March 1617, 
iSt Metz, and died, 3d September 1692, at Berlin. At the I 
<age of sixteen he went to Geneva to complete his theo- 
logical studies ; and in 1641 he was appointed minister of 
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Meaux, where be remained till 1653. At this time he 
accepted a call to his native town, Metz; and he continued 
to oificiate there till 1685, when the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes compelled him to retire to Frankfort. He left 
this for Hanau, and finally settled at Berlin, filling the 
office of French Protestant pastor there, much esteemed 
by the highest classes, till his death in 1692. He was 
a scholarly writer, and a man remarkable for the moral 
beauty of Ms character. 

ANCILLON, Johann Peteb Friedekich, a historian 
and Prussian statesman, one of the family of French Pro- 
testant refugees noticed above, was born at Berlin, 30th 
April 1766, and died there, 19th April 1837. Descended 
from a family of divines, he early selected the ecclesiastical 
profession, and studied theology first at Berlin and then 
at Geneva. Shortly after finishing his course he wa& 
appointed minister to the French community at Berhn, as 
well as professor of histoiy in the military academy, and he 
attracted attention even at court by the eloquence of his 
style. In 1 7 9 3 he visited Switzerland and, a few years after, 
France, the details of his journeys and observations being 
published on bis return. He w'as a frequent and able 
contributor to the literary journals of the period, and in 
1801 appeared as the author of Litera?^ and Philosophical 
Miscellanies, revealing a shrewd, philosophic cast of mind, 
Ancillon took rank among the most famous historians of 
his day by his next work, A Picture of Political Revolu- 
tions in Europe since the loth Century, which gained him 
the eulogium of the Institute of France, and admission to 
the Royal Academy of Berlin. It is unfortunate that this 
work was never finished, for it is one of the ablest and 
most philosophical on the subject. The merits of ALncillon 
were not overlooked. He was appointed tutor to the 
prince royal of Prussia and Ms cousin in 1 806, by Frederic 
William III., and received various appointments from the 
Government. In 1814 he accompanied the princes to Paris, 
and there became acquainted with Guizot, De Broglie, 
and other persons of eminence. After completing the term 
of bia office as tutor, he was attached to the department of 
foreign affairs, and made a counsellor of state. He took an 
active part in many diplomatic transactions, rendering his 
country some signal services, and securing more and more 
the confidence of the court. Soon after the revolution of 
July 1830, he was made minister of foreign affairs, with the 
entire control of the whole department ; and he retained the 
title of minister of state till his death. Besides the works 
already mentioned, he published, in 1817, New Literary ard 
PhiZosopMcal Miscellanies; in 1819, The Science of Politics; 
in 1824, Ohjects of Faith and Knowledge in Philosophy; in 
1829, Thoughts on Mem — hi^ Relations and Interests j and 
a number of other works on politics and philosophy. 

ANCONA, a province of the kingdom of Italy, bounded 
on the N. by the Adriatic Sea and the province of Pesaro- 
IJrhino, on the W. by Pesaro-TJrbino and Umbria, on the 
S. by Macerata, and on the E. by the Adriatic. It forma 
part of the old district of the Marches, which passed from 
the dominion of the Pope to that of Victor Emmanuel in 
1860. The Marches comprise the March of Ancona on the 
north and the March of Fenno on the south, although the 
whole territory is sometimes called the March of Ancona. 
The name, however, has long ceased to be the official 
designaiaon of any part of Italy, and the present province 
of Ancona, which has an area of 740 square miles, and 
a population of 262,369, corresponds in extent neither to 
the March of Ancona, nor to the Papal delegation of the 
same name. There is little that is peculiar in the physical 
features of the province; the rivers are small and unim- 
portant,, and the bilbt axe of no great height. Agriculture 
I is the industry, and the soil, although naturally poor, 

I yidds large and profitable crops through the energy of its 
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inhabitants* Considerable attention is also paid to the | 
rearing of cattle and sheep, and the vine and the mulberry 
are grown to some extent. The cultivation of the silk- 
worm has not of late years been very successful, owing to 
the prevalence of disease in the worm. Chalk, sulphur, 
and raw petroleum are found, in different parts of the 
f I evince, but as yet little has been done to utOise those 
discoveries. The principal towns are Ancona, Jesi, and 
Osimo. 

Ancona, a city of Italy, and capital of the province of 
the same name, is pleasantly situated on the Adriatic, 132 
miles N.E. of Borne, in a sort of amphitheatre between 
two hills — Monte Ciiiaco and Monte Quasco or.Conero. 
The streets are narrow and irregular, but the city contains 
some fine buildings, among which may be mentioned the 
cathedral of St Ciriaco (which is said to occupy the site of 
au ancient and famous temple of Venus), several of the 
churches, and the citadel. The harbour, one of the best on 
the Adriatic, is defended by several forts and protected by 
two moles. On the older of these moles there is a magni- 
ficent triumphal arch of Parian marble, erected in honour 
of the Emperor Trajan, by whom the mole was built, while 
the other mole possesses a second arch, of much inferior 
beauty, dedicated to Pope Benedict XIY. Ancona ceased 
to be a free port in 1869, and this circumstance, together 
with the gradual accumulation of mud in the harbour, and 
the conversion of a mercantile ship-building yard into a 
naval arsenal, has had a very unfavourable effect upon the 
commerce of the place. In 1843 the value of the imports 
was iBl,02D,770, and of the exports ^£428, 219; in 1869 
the respective amounts had decreased to £585,296, and 
£167, 969. The chief articles imported are coal, hardware, 
sugar, fish, cottons, woollens, linens, lead, iron, and petro- 
leum; while the chief exports are wheat, maize, wine, rags, 
liquorice, and manufactured goods; the principal manu- 
factures of the town being silk, paper, tallow, wax, and 
leather. Ancona has a population of 46,000, many of 
whom are Jews and Greeks. The city was founded about 
380 B.o. by Syracusan exiles, who fled from Sidly in 
order to escape the tyranny of the elder Dionysius. Erom 
its admirable position it rapidly rose in importance as a 
seaport, and it also became celebrated for its purple dye. 
The exact time of its subjection to the Homans is un- 
certain, but it was probably about 268 b.c., when the rest 
of Picenum came under the power of Rome. After the dis- 
solution of the Western Empire, Ancona was plundered 
by the Goths, Lombards, and Saracens successively, hut 
it always recovered its strength and importance, and 
ev'mtually became a semi-independent republic, under 
the protection of the Popes. It continued in this posi- 
tion until 1532, when Clement VIL made hiTna Qlf master 
of it, and incorporated it with the Papal dominion. In 
1797 it was taken by the Erench, who, in 1799, had in 
turn to surrender to a combined force of Austrians, Rus- 
sians, and Turks, after a long and gallant defence under 
General Meunier. The French recovered possession of 
it in 1805, and soon after annexed it to their kingdom of 
Italy, but the Treaty of Vienna .restored it to the Pope in 
1815. In 1832 the French seized Ancona, in order to 
check the Austrians, who were then occupying Bologna 
tod the surrounding country; and they retamed possession 
of it until the Austrians evacuated ihe Papal territory in 
1S38. In 1860 Ancona was held by a hastily organised 
body of Belgians and Irishmen under Ihe command of the 
Fr toc h general, Iiamorici^re. It was here that Lamorici^re 
retfced after Im diaestrous defeat at Oastelfidardo by Cial- 
dini, when Victor Emanuel determined on invading the 
Piftpal ^ateSi. On the 2dth of September (eleven days 
after Chk^ieiiSdardQX Lamori(ufere capitulated at Ancona 
with Ms totibnt army. In 1861 tise city of Ancona, like 
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I the rest of the province, became part of the new kingdom 
of Italy. 

A!NCUS Maroiits, the fourth king of the Romans, 
succeeded TuUus HostiUua about 638 B.a, and reigned 
until 614. He defeated the Latins and other tribes, 
enlarged Rome by joining to it the Janicuium, and made 
the harbour of Ostia. In his reign many of the conquered 
Latins were incorporated with the Roman state, and not 
receiving the full franchise, formed, according to Niebuhx. 
the first elements of the Roman plehs. 

AISTCYRA See Angora. 

ANDALUSIA, or Anbalucia, an extensive region in 
the south of Spain, bounded on the N. by New Castile 
and Estremadura, on the W. by Portugal, on the S. by 
the Atlantic and the Mediterranean, and on the E. by %e 
Mediterranean and Murcia. Although no longer officially 
recognised, yet, like the other ancient divisions of Spain, 
it is probably better known and oftener referred to, at 
least in popular language, than the modem provinces which 
have been formed out of it. These are eight in number — 
Seville, Huelva, Cadiz, Jaeh, Cordova, Granada, Almeria, 
Malaga. It also corresponds to the ‘^four kingdoms'^ — 
SeviUfa, Jaen, Cordova, and Granada — into which the 
Moors divided the south of Spain, to the still older Roman 
province of Bcstica, and probably, in part at all events, to 
the Tarshish of the Bible, a famous trading emporium and 
district belonging to the Phoenicians, who were the earliest 
known inhabitants of the country. The name Andalusia 
is said to be a corruption of Vandalusia, from the Vandals, 
who overran this part of Spain after the downfall of the 
Roman Empire ; other authorities, however, consider that 
the Moors, who occupied the country after the Vandals, 
gave it its present name from their term Andalosh^ “ land of 
the West.” Andalusia has an area of about 33,000 square 
mfies, and in 1867 had a population of 3,200,944. The 
principal river of Andalusia is the Guadalquivir, the Roman 
Bostisy which rises in the mountains of Jaen, and fiows in 
a south-westerly direction to the Mediterranean at San 
Lucar. Its chief affluents are the Jandula, the Guadiata, 
and the Huelba on the right, and the Xenil on the left. 
Among the other rivers of the province are the Tinto, the 
Guadalete, and the Guadaljorce. The country is very 
mountainous ; the chief ranges are the Sierras Morena and 
de Arsohe in the north, the Sierra Susana in the centre, 
and the Sierras Nevada, de Qador, and Bermeja in the 
south. There are several peaks of great devation; among 
the highest are Mulahacen (11,781 feet) and Picacho de la 
Veleta (11,597 feet), both in the Sierra Nevada. Many of 
the mountains abound mth metals, as silver, lead, copper, 
iron, and with eoal; while marble and quartz are ali^ found, 
the former in large quantities, and of a fine quality. Though 
its soil and climate vary with the elevation of the land, 
Andalusia must be considered the finest and most delight- 
ful of all the divisions of the peninsula. Some of the higher 
mountains are covered with perpetual snow, a luxury which 
is highly prized by the inhabitants of the valleys, where 
the summer is usually extremely hot, and in winter the 
snow falls only to melt when it reaches the ground. Here 
the more common European plants and trees give place 
to the wild olive, the caper bush, the aloe, the cactus, the 
evergreen oak, the orange, the lemon, the palm, and other 
productionB of a tropical climate. On the coasts of the 
Mediterranean, about Marbella and Malaga, the sugar-cane 
is successfully cultivated; and no inconsiderable quantity 
of silk is produced in the same regioiL Agriculture is in 
a very backward state, and the implements used are of the 
most primitive description; nevertheless, owing to the 
natural richness of the soil, large crops of wheat and other 
cereals are grown. There are, however, considerable tracts 

I of land which, from want of water, are neither cultivated nor 
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inhabited; these occxlt chiefly in the west of the province. 
The horses and bulls of Andalusia are celebrated all over 
Spain; sheep and swine are extensively bred, and game is 
abundant. The inhabitants are a lively, gccd-humcurodj and 
ready-witted people, fond of pleasure, and t-xtremely 
superstitious, great boasters, and, like moat boasters, very 
cowardly and unwarlike. The men are tall, handsome, 
and well-made, and the women are among the moat beau- 
tiful in Spain; while the dark complexion and hair of both 
sexes, and their peculiar dialect of Spanish, so distasteful 
to pure Castilians, are as evident traces of the long rule of 
the Moors, as are the magnificent architectural remains 
which adorn many of the Andalusian towns. 

Ai^DAMAN ISLANDS. These islands lie in the Bay 
of Bengal, 590 geographical miles from the Hoogly mouth 
of the Ganges, 160 mjle& from Cape Negrais in British 
Burma, the nearest point of the mainland, and about 340 
from the north extremity of Sumatra. Between the An- 
damans and Cape Negrais intervene two small groups, 
Preparis and Cocos; between the Andamans and Sumatra 
intervene the Nicobar Islands, all seeming to indicate a 
submarine range stretching in a curve, to which the 
meridian forms a tangent, between Cape Negrais and 
Sumatra; and though this curved line measures 700 miles, 
the widest sea^space is less than 90. Some zoological 
facts are held to point to the former existence of con- 
tinuous land from Negrais to Aohin Head. If we can 
accept the doubtful authority of Wilford, Hindu legends 
notice this remarkable chain, and ascribe it to Baxna, who 
attempted here first to bridge the sea, an enterprise after- 
wards transferred to the south of India, and accomplished 
at the place we call Adam’s Bridge. 

The main part of the group is a band of four islands, so 
closely adjoining, end to end, but slightly overlapping, 
that they have long been known as one, viz., ** the Great 
Andaman.” The axis of this band, almost a meridian 
line, is 166 statute miles long. The four islands are (north 
to south) — ^North Andaman, 61 miles long; Middle Anda- 
man, 59 miles; South, Andaman, 49 miles; and Rutland 
Island, 11 miles. Of the three straits which part these 
four islands, the two most southerly, Macpherson’s and 
Middle Straits, though narrow are navigable, Andaman 
Strait, between Middle and North islands, is at low water 
a fetid swampy creek, not passable by a boat. 

Little Andaman, 30 miles by 17, forming the southern 
extreme of the group, is detached from Great Andaman by 
Duncan Passage, 28 miles in widtlu One considerable 
island (Interview Island) lies immediately west of Great 
Andaman, and many islets are scattered round. The 
highest point in the group ia Saddle Mountain, in North 
Andaman, approaching 3000 feet From this southward 
the hills sink in height. 

— These islands, so near countries that have for ages 
attamed considerable civi&ation and have been the seat of great 
empires, and close to the track of a great commerce which has 
on at least 2000 years, continue to our day the abode of 8ave^;es as 
low in civilisation as ahnost any known on eartbt. Onr earliest noti^ 
of them is in that remarkable collection of early Arab notes on India 
and Obdna which was translated by Eus. Eenaudot, and again in 
onr own time by M. Beinaud. It accnrateiy represents the view 
entertained of this people by mariners down to our own time. 
**The inhabitants of these islands eat men alive- They are black, 
with wooHy hair, and in their eyes and countenances there is some- 
thing quite frightful They go naked, and have no boats. 

If they bad, they would devour all who passed near them. Some- 
times ships that are windbound, and have exhausted their provision 
of water, touch here and apply to the natives for it ; in such cases 
the crews sometimes fall into the hands of the latter, and most of 
them are massacred.” The traditional charge of cannibalism has 
been very persistent; but it is entirely denied themselves, and 
rejected by all who have taken part in our recent colony. Of their 
masimerea of shipwrecked crews, there ia no doubt; such hoirvrs 
have continued to our own day cn those islands, as well as on the 
Nicobars. 
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The people iire Orurdat Jsegroes^ dad lale stones were once cur- 
rent of their descent from wrecked cargoes of African slaves, Bacea 
of somewhat like character are found in the mouiitaiuB of the Malay 
peninsula and in the l*hllip|ap.e group (AJitas or 

there is reason to believe a similar race tixists in the interior of 
Great Nicobar ; there are rtfcent rumours of the like in Borneo ; 
and, strange to say, late research hats shown a possibility of near 
connection with the Andamaiiiiers of the aboriginal race of Tasmania, 
recently extinct — circumstances which seem to indicate a former 
•iiffnsion of this variety of mankind over a large space of th« 
south-eastern world. But, in truth, accurate comparison of these 
tribes has yet scarcely been attained. The Andaman countenance 
has generally impressed Europeans at first as highly repulsive, ana 
as African in character ; but when we come to particulars, it has 
usually neither the exaggerated blubber-lip, nor to a like extent th - 
nroguathous proMe, of the true Negro ; nor has the Andamanner the 
Negro’s large or ill-formed feet. The ear is small and well-formed ; 
the hair grows in short detached tofxs, curled in small rings close 
to the head, but is declared not to be woolly. (There are tribes of 
a long-haired race on Interview Island, and it is also said on Rut- 
land.^ These are of superior stature, and may have been modilb-d 
by alien blood from shix^wrecked crew's.) The skin is of a lustrc;us 
black ; the people, especially the men, are often robust and vigorous, 
though their stature ht low — seldom 5 feet, and generally much less. 
In this respect they can look down on the Cape Boschmen alone. 
The general resemblance of countenance ascribed to the people in 
some accounts is entirely denied by those who have become familiar 
mth them- Professor Owen, in a* skull which he examined, found 
none of the distinctive characters of the AMcan Negro. Th^ 
people, as a rule, are absolutely devoid of clothing, “flie meify 
nearest approach to it is to twist a few fibres round the’ forehead or 
neck, or Mow the knee ; the wumcn sometimes make a slight attempt 
at decent covering with leaves or tails of plaited fibre — the last appear- 
ing to be only a modern innovation, and the result of partial con- 
tact with OUT settlement. Adult males are alleged to be tattooed, 
or rather cicatrised (though photographs do not confirm the univer- 
sality of this). The process begins about the age of eight, and guea 
on at intervals. It used ’fcu be done with a fiint ; now usually with 
bottle-glass. Till the process is complete, the youth is ineligible 
for marriage. With both sexes all hail- is shaven off, except a 
narrow strip from crown to nape, which is kept cut close. The 
men rarely have beard, and in general tlieir ^e-lashea are few. Th*^ 
people are neither long-lived nor healthy, mdeed, few are believed 
to pass forty. They suffer especially mom fevers, colds, and lung 
complications; but' also from bowel complaints, headache, tooth- 
ache, abscesses, and rheumatism. The malarious influence of newly* 
cleared jungle affects them as violently as Europeans. Eormerly 
their almost sole remedial treatment was to coat themselves in whole 
or part with mud and turtle-oU. This mud daubing in various forms 
is also used as mourning, and as a protection against musquitoes 
or the sun’s rays. Paint made from femiginoua red earth ia used 
as a decoration. Of late the natives round the colony appreciate 
quinine highly. 

They have nothing whatever approaching to agriculture, nor does 
their rude shelter of leaves deserve the name of hut. Their chief 
food in the hot season consists of tuitle, wild fruits, and honey, 
which they procure with great dexterity. In the rams the seeds of 
an Artocarpm are a stai>le, and in the mtennediate season the wild 
hog; when the hog becomes fjcarce, fish and turtle. They have 
large appetites : a man vrill consume 6 lb of fish at a sitting, and 
soon be ready to begin again. At their haunts hUdien-midderm 
are formed from bones and shells till the stench becomes unbear- 
able; then they shift quarters. Col. Man mentions a kitchen- 
midden at Hope Town 15 feet high and nearly 50 in diameter, almost 
exclusively composed of shells. They seem kindly amonc themselves, 
and capable of strong attachments ; and though irritaltale, they are 
not vmdictive. They are very fearless, and axe formidable archers, 
[fixooting strongly and truly with a bow between 5 and 6 feet long, 
of tough wood, hard to b^d. They shoot and harpoon fish with 
fi kill, and catch it also by hand ; and have hand-nets, and stake- 
nets for turtle. 

Monogamy seems the rule. A young man prochdins MtnMf a 
candidate for marriage by e-'j-ting a special kind of fish (a species cf 
ray), whilst niarriagealde gjxls wear certain flowers. The young 
man, if a pig-hunter, abstains from x>orli. for a year ; if a turtls-.- 
huntCT, from turtle ; and during the jirohatioaory year honey ia for- 
bidden. The wife provides aheiter and mats to lie on, does the 
cooking iall food is cooked), procures water Aud shell-fish, carries 
loads, shavej*^ and paints her husMid, and tijuds him when sick. 
The husbaii.d protects his wife, makes esmoes, weaix^ns, &c., feud 
sometimes in searcli of food ; but tlaia general ly devolves on 
the unmarried. They pet their children, bat many perish. A 
family of three living chxUtren is rare. If an adult dies, he is quickly 
buried, and the tribe migrates 8 or 10 miles for about a montiu 
Some months later the bones, as dry, ©re tak<m up, and tibiese, 
the skull especially, are carried about hy feh© kinsfolk — ^for how 
long we am not toldL Mounting is shown by a dirily daubing of 
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olive mud, particularly a tMck coat on the head. It lasts a month. 
During their sorrow they are silent, refrain from red paint and 
decoration, and from much food, especially from pork and honey ; 
but have daily to throw a piece of honey-comb into the fire. 

A notable eccentricity with these people is crying^ as an utter- 
ance of emotion. It is an expression of reconciliation with enemies, 
and of joy at meeting friends after long separation. Something 
similar is known in S’ew Zealand, and, it would seem, among the 
Patagonians. Vfhen two Andaman tribes meet under such circum- 
stances, the new-comers begin the x^rocess, the women weeping first ; 
their men then take up the lugubrious function ; finally, the tribe 
on whose ground the scene occurs reciprocate, commencing with 
their women. This doleful antistrophe is continued long—** some- 
tinies tlwough several days ” — and then they take to dancing ! 

They are said to have no idea of a God or future state, though 
Colonel Symes in his narrativs?^ gives a different account, and i>^r- 
haps information on this point is still too imperfect. We find 
reierence made to their belief that evil spirits cause disease, and 
to their dread of the ghosts of the dead. 

They were always very hostile to strangers, repulsing all approaches 
with treachery, or with violence and showers of arrows.^ This may 
have originated in ancient liability to slave raids. Not till five years 
after the establishment of Porr Blair colony did they begin to abate 
hostility. Bobberies were frequent, and the murder of persons 
straying into the woods. The Government established homes for 
the abori^nes in the environs of the settlement — viz., sheds for 
shelter, with some aid in rations, &c., and this conduced to a better 
state of things. An orphanage also has now been established under 
European matrons. 

They are perfect swimmers and divers, and expert in managing 
canoes! These are neatly formed, and, according to Mount, some are 
fitted with outriggers, which enable them to go seaward for con- 
siderable distances.^ Two centuries ago, according to Captain A. 
Hamilton, they used to make hostile descents on the Nicooars, and 
this is confirmed by a Nicobar tradition mentioned in the Asiatic 
JResearches,^ But there is apparently no later evidence of such 
expeditions, and they were probably confined to March and April, 
when the sea is generally like a pond. 

The number of aborigines is unknown, and conjecture has varied 
from SOOO up to 10,000, or even 15,000. Br Mouat, in 1857, 
whilst steaming rapidly round the islands, everywhere saw natives 
in considerable numbers, and was induced to believe that the older 
and lower estimates had been much under the truth ; hut there is 
reason to heheve that the xjopulation is on the coast only. They 
are divided into tribes or groups, uot usually oontainiug more than 
thirty individuals ; and among these the country is partitioned in 
some fashion, for we are told that trespasses are a common ground 
of war between tribes. Each tribe has a depOt, or headquarters, 
where the sick are tended and surplus stores are kept. 

The name Mmcopie is applied to the Andaman race in books, 
originating with a vocabulary riven by Lieutenant Golebrooke.^ 
One susi>ects some misunderstan^ng about this. Of the language 
we have as yet little information. It is said to be very deficient in 
words, and there is the tendency usual in the circumstances to 
etarong dialectic differences. Thus the people of Little Andaman i 
fire said not to understand those of South Andaman, Those near i 
the settlement begin to iucorj^rate English and Hindustani word.s. * 
It is stated positively that they have no nwmrals. It was once 
believed that they had no proper names, but this proves erroneous. 
The child is named before birth; hence names seem of common 
^nder,. and as they are few — some twenty in all — a special epithet 
is prefixed to each, personal or local in origin. 

Gitfnate . — ^This is very moist, as might be expected. 
The islands are exposed to the full force of the south-west 
monsoon of summer, and also in some seasons share that 
rainy effect of the north-east monsoon of the late autumn 
which characterises the Coromandel coast in the same lati- 
tude. Hence Colonel Kyd, who was chief of the settle- 
ment abandoned in 1796, says only four months' fair 
weather could be counted on, and a later explorer uses 
nearly the same phrase. The natives divide the year 
into three seasons — (1.) The dry, literally '*the northern 
Bun,” February to May; (2.) The rainy, June to September; 
(3.) The moderate season, October to January. There is, 
however, rather a remari^ble want of urdfonnity in the 
seasons. The rainfall at Port Blair for four years is re- 
ported as follows : — 

1 The uative boate near Port Bhur have no outiigsex. 

3 iL 344. 

As, Mes,^ iv. 39S. 
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The annual mean temperature, reduced to sea-level, Mf 
about 81° Fahr. 

Geology^ dbc. — The islands appear from the sea as a series 
of low hills. These being covered with dense and lofty 
forest, we have as yet little information on the geology. 
The surface is excessively irregular, and the islands are toe 
narrow to have rivers. There has been no alluvial deposit, 
and in many places the rocky formation is bare. Near 
our settlement in South Andaman the principal rocks are 
grey tertiary sandstones, identical with those prevailing in 
Aracan, This sandstone affords excellent building material 
Traces of coal have been found, but only small pockets 
in the sandstone, without seam. Serx:)entine rock occurs 
on the east coast south of Port Blair, and on Rutland. A 
broad strip of indurated chloritic rock extends from Port 
Blair north-north-east to the east coast of Middle Andaman. 
Coral reef barriers gird the islands on all aides. The general 
dip of the rocks is to the westward, and thus the depth of 
sea on the east is much greater. On the west the corals 
are continuous and very extensive, forming patches of reef 
even 20 or 25 miles from shore. Agate flakes have been 
found on the site of an old encampment. It is curious 
that Captain A. Hamilton speaks of an adventurer known 
to him who made money by quicksilver obtained from these 
islands, but no confirmation of this has been reported. 
No fossils have yet been got. 

Vegetation, — On the east the prevailing character is of 
forest trees with straight stems of 100 feet in mean height, 
often entirely covered with climbing plants. On the west 
vegetation is not so lofty. Deciduous trees are every- 
where sporadic, and large tracts of them occur, robbing 
the landscape in the hot season of its tropical richness by 
their grey sterile aspect. These trees are generally of little 
utility. JBombax malaharicum is abundant among them. 
The immense buttressing of the stems of many of the trees 
is notable. Extensive tracts are also occupied by bamboo 
jungle, 30 to 35 feet high, almost entirely of Bamhusa 
andariVanica^ from which lofty forest trees stand out, very 
far apart. The bamboo seems to attach especially to the 
indurated chloritic rock. Mangrove swamps fringe the 
little bays and straits, with many orchids. Behind the 
swamps are palms, Bhx)mix ^ludosa, and Idcuala paludosa; 
also BanrvngtoTiia and Bxcoecaria Agallochay recognised by 
their red decaying leaves in June and July, and Lager- 
stroemia and Fterocarpus by their rich lilac or yellow 
blossoms. Arborescent euphorbias, screw-pines, and a 
Gycas of considerable height, give a remarkable aspect to 
the coast vegetation in many places. Above these are the 
coast forests, on the slopes of hiUs, and valleys influenced 
by the sea. Mimusops indica^ believed to be a very valu- 
able wood, forms whole forests; sometimes in equal pro- 
portions with Hemicyclia andam. Around these are tropical 
mixed forests, through which it is hard to force a way 
from the multitude of climbers. Bipterocarpm loevis is 
the typical tree here. Palms are numerous — e, g,^ Lieveda 

peUata and Areca trixmdra. On one small island (Ter- 
mooklee) there is a gigantic CorypJia with leaves 30 feet 
long, but stemless. The high forests of the interior are 
little known. The quantity of intricate climbers is less, 
and the uniformity of vegetation greater. Treeless spots 
are confined to craggy islands completely exposed to wind 
and weather. The general character of the vegetation is 
Burmese, altered by some unfavourable circumstances, prin- 
dpally the scarcity of running water. But there are also 
a nimaber of Malayan types not found on the adjacent 
continent. There are no tree ferns, apparently. There 
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axe a considerable number of edible wild fruits. No in- 
digenous coco-palms exist, tbough these are so plentiful on 
the adjoining Cocos and Nicobars. Much of the sceneiy 
of the islands is very beautiful. 

Animal Life. — This is greatly deficient throughout the 
whole gi*oup, especially as regards Mammalia, of which the 
species are very few. There is a small pig {S. andaman- 
ensis)y important to the food of the people — ^perhaps that 
found on the Nicobars; a Faradoxiirus i a rat with spiny 
hairs {M. andam.); a small frugivorous bat {Oynopterus 
marginatus). A ^^wild cat^^ is alleged, but there seems 
doubt about it. No Quadrumana have been seen. Of 
birds several species seem peculiar to this group, or to the 
Nicobars, or to the two together; and some of the Anda- 
man species are considered by Mr Blyth to accord better 
with corresponding species at a distance than with those 
on the adjoining part of the continent. Thus, Artamns and 
Oriolus of the Andamans seem identical with those of Java, 
not with those of India or Burma; and a shrike of these 
islands agrees better with a species of China and the 
Philippines than with the nearest species in Bengal. Aracan, 
and the Malay peninsula. Caves on the coast are fre- 
quented by the swift, which forms the edible nest of the 
China market. Pigeons, kingfishers, and woodpeckers are 
numerous. Beptiles are pretty numerous, both as regards 
species (15 to 20) and individuals, including eight Ophidia 
and several Geckoes^ of which four or five are peculiar. 
Among these is one {FheUuma aridaTn.) the immediate 
kindred of which is known only in Madagascar and the 
adjoining islands. The Indian toad is common. Turtle 
are abundant, and now supply Calcutta. The species of 
fish are very numerous, and many are peculiar. They have 
been especially studied by Dr P. Day. It is much to be 
desired that these islands should have a thorough scientific 
exploration whilst the type of their productions is still 
substantially uninfluenced by foreign agency. 

Mistory. — ^It is uncertain whether any of the names of the islands 
given by Ptolemy ought to be attached to the Andamans ; yet it is 
probable that tms name itself is traceable in the Alexandrian 
geographer. Andaman first appears distinetly in the Arab notices 
of Sie 9th century, already <moted. But it seems possible that the 
tradition of marine nomendature had never perished ; that the 
'AryaBov Baiftovos yficros was really a misunderstanding of some form 
like Agdam&n^ while N55 <roi Bafloi^<ra‘ai survived as Lanka BAlilSj the 
name applied by the Arabs to the Nicobars, The islands are briefly 
noticed by Marco Polo, who prooahly saw without visiting them, 
under the name A?igr^j&m£s^m,*seeiningly an Arabic dual, “The two 
Angamans,*" with the exaggerated but not unnatural picture of the 
natives, long current, as dog-faeed Anthropophagi. Another notice 
occurs in the story of Kicolo Conti (drca 1440), who e^lains the 
name to mean “ Island of Gold,*' and speaks of a lake with peculiar 
virtues as existing in it (the natives do report the existence of a 
firesh- water lake on the Great Andaman). Later travellers repeat 
the stories, too well founded, of the ferocious hostility of the people ; 
of whom we may instance Cesare Pederici (1569), whose narrative 
is given in Bcmmsio, vol. iii. (only in the later editions), and in 
Purchas. A good deal is also told of them in the vutor and gos- 
sipping, but useful work of Captain Hamilton (1727). in 1788-89 
the Gk^vemment of Bengal sought to establish in the Andamans a 
penal colony, associated with a harbour of refuge. Two able officers, 
Colebrooke of the Bengal Engineers, and Blair of the sea service 
were sent to survey and report. In the sequel the settlement was 
established by Captain Blair, in September 1789, on Chatham Island, 
in the S.E. bay oi the Great Andaman, now c^led Port Blair, but 
then Port Cornwallis, There was much sickness, and after two 
years, urged by Admiral Cornwallis, the Government transferred 
the colony to the N.E. part of Great Andaman, where a naval 
arsenal was to be established. "With the colony the name also of 
Port Oomwallis was transferred to this new locality. The scheme 
did in ; and in 1796 the Government put an end to it, owing to the 
great mortality and the embarrassments of maintenanoe. The 
settlers were finally removed in May 1796. In 1824 Port Corn- 
wallis was the rende^ous of the fleet carrying the army to the first 
Burmese war. In 1839, t)r Heifer, a German savant employed by 
the Indian Government, having landed m the islands, was attacked 
and killed. In 1844 two troop-ships, *‘Briton** and ‘^Kunnymede,’* 
were driven ashore here, almost close together. The natives showed 
their usual hostility, killing all stragglers. Outrages on ship- 
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wrecked crews continued so rife that the question of occupation had 
to be taken up again ; and in 1855 a project was formed for such a 
settlement, embracing a convict establishment. This was inter- 
rupted by the great mutiny of 1857, but as soon as tbe neck of that 
revolt was broken, it became more urgent than ever to provide such 
a resource, on account of the great number of prisoners daily falling 
into our hands. Lord Canning, therefore, in November lSo7y sent 
a commission, headed by Br P. Mouat, to examine and report. The 
commission reported favourably, selecting as a site Blair’s original 
Port Cornwallis, bnt pointing out and avoiding the vicinity of a 
salt swamp which seemed to have been pernicious to the old colony. 
To avoid confusion, the name of Port Blair was given to the new 
settlement, which was established in the beginning of 1858. At 
the end of 1871 the number of convicts in the colony was 7603. 
For some time sickness and mortality were excessively large, but 
the reclamation of swamp and clearance of jungle on an extensive 
scale by Colonel Henry Man when in charge (1868-1870), had a 
most beneficial effect, and the health of the settlement has since been 
notable. Of late years the European detachment of 120 men has 
sometimes been without a man in hospital.^ Cattle have been 
introduced in considerable numbers ; extensive gardens have been 
planted, embracing many thousands of valuable fruit and timber 
trees. Mangoes, oranges, ponmieloes, pine-apples, and jack-fruit 
are grown with especial success. The Amdaman colony obtained a 
tragical notoriety from the murder of the viceroy, the Earl of Mayo, 
by a Mohammedan convict, when on a visit to the settlement, 8th 
Pebniary 1872. Pecently the two groups, Andaman and Nicobar, 
the occupation of the latter also having been forced on the British 
Government (in 1869) by the continuance of outrage upon vessels, 
have been united under a chief commissioner residing at Port Blair. 
Steamers run from Calcutta to both CTOups monthly. 

(See, among other works, Lient. Colebrooke in Asiatic Researches^ 
vol. iv. ; J^ew Acc. of the B. Indies^ by Capt. A. Hamilton ; Adven- 
twres and Researches^ by Br Monat ; Papers in the JowrruLl and 
Proceedings of the As. Soc. Ben^ ; Kurz, Report on the Vegetaiion 
of the Andaman Islands; and other official documents.) 

(H. T.) 

ANDBLYS (Les), a town in the department of Eure, 
Trance, formed by the union of Le Grand and Le Petit 
Amdely, which are situated, the latter on the eastern bank 
of the Seine, and the former nearly half a mile from the 
river, at a distance of about 20 miles north-east of Evreux. 
Grand Andely, the older of the two, dates from the 6th 
century, and contains a collegiate church, whose stained- 
glass windows are remarkably beautiful. Petit Andely 
sprang up around the chateau Gkillard, which was built 
by Bichard CoeUr de Lion in 1195, and was formerly one 
of the strongest fortresses in France. The chief manu- 
factures at Les Andelys are cloth, thread, and leather, and 
there is a considerable trade in grain and wooL Popula- 
tion (1872), 6379. 

ANDENNE, a town of Belgium, in the province ot 
Namur, situated on the right bank of the Meuse, 10 miles 
east of Namur. It contains no buildings of note, but is a 
place of considerable manuf acturing activity. The princip^ 
productions are porcelain, tobacco-pipes, and paper, and in 
the neighbourhood are beds of pipe-day and marble quar- 
ries. Population, 6370. 

ANDEBNAOH, a small town of Bhenish Prussia, situ- 
ated on the left bank of the Bhine, 10 miles north-west of 
Coblenz. It is the Antmmacum of the Bomans, and in 
the Middle Ages was a fortified town of considerable im- 
portance, but at the present day the walls only add to its 
picturesque appearance. Among the objects of interest 
are a lofty watch tower, the Coblenz gate, and the fine 
parish church, built in the beginning of the 13th centuty. 
Andemach haa a trade in leather, com, and wine; but its 
most noted articles of commerce are millstones, made of 
lava and of tufa-stone, which when pounded and mixed 
with lime, possesses the property of hardening under water, 
and has been much used by the Dutch as a cement in the 
I construction of their dykes. Population about 4000. 


i In 1867 tbe mortality among convicts was 10*16 per emU and in 
only one preTious year biddt been below tbat figure, often in excesa. 
1868 gave 3-9 per cent, ; 1S69 2 per cent. ; 1870, 1*07 per cent.; 
1871, about the same. 
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A]S^I>EESO!^^^ Adam, a Scottish economist, was born 
in 1692, and died in London on tlie lOtli January 1765. 
He was a clerk for forty years in the South Sea House, 
■where he published a work "entitled Kisfo'Ical and Chrono- 
logical Deduction of the Origin of Commerce^ contcdning a 
History of the Great Oormnfrrial Interests of the British 
Hmpire (1762, 2 vols. fol.) A third edition appeared in 
1797—9, in four vols. 4to, the last volimre being an a25x>en- 
dix and continuation by the editor, ISIr Walton. 

*\jSrDEHSOX, Alexander, an eminent mathematician, 
was born at Aberdeen about 1582. In his youth he wen-fc 
to the Continent, and settled as a 2 >rivate teacher or pro- 
fessor of mathematics at Paris, wdiere he jinblished or 
edited, between the years 1612 and 1619, various geo- 
metrical and algebraical tracts, which are couspiciioiis for 
their ingenuity and elegance. He was selected by the 
executors of the celebrated Vieta to revise and edit his 
manuscript "works, a task which he discharged with great 
ability. He afterwards 2 )roduced a stiecimen of the a 2 >plica- 
tion of geometrical anah^sis, which is distinguished by its 
clearness and classic elegance. The works of Anderson 
amount to six thin 4to volumes, which are now very scarce. 
As the last of them was published in 1619, it is probable 
that the author died soon after that year, but the ];)recise 
date is unknown.' 

ANDEESON, Sm ED:\njND, a younger son of an ancient j 
Scottish family settled in Lincolnshire, was born at Brough- 
ton or Flixborough about 1540, and died in 1605. He 
was some time a student of Lincoln College, Oxford, and 
removed from thence to the Inner TemiJle, where he applied 
himself diligently to the study of the law, and became a 
barrister. In 1582 he was made lord chief -justice of the 
common pleas, and in the year following was knighted. 
He was one of the commissioners appointed to try Queen 
Mary of Scotland in 1586. His works are — 1. Beports of 
many principal Oases argued and adjudged in the time of 
Queen BUzabeih in the Common Beneh^ Lond. 1644, fob; 2. 
Resolutions and Judgments on all the Oases and Hatters 
agitated in all Courts of Westminster in the latter end of the 
reign of Queen Bllzahetk, Lond. 1655, 4to. 

ANDEESOI7, James, LL.D., was born at the village of 
Herraiston, in the county of Edinburgh, in the year 1739. 
At an early age he lost his j^arents, who were in humble 
life, but this did not interrupt his education, and being 
desirous to obtain an acquaintance with chemistry as a means 
of professional success, he attended the lectures of Dr Cullen. 
Enlarging the sphere of his employments, Anderson forsook 
the farm in Mid-Lothian which his family had occupied 
for several generations, and rented in Aberdeenshire a 
fa^ of 1300 acres of unimproved land. But previous to 
this he had become known to men of letters by some essays 
on planting, which, under the signature Agricola,” he 
published in the Edinburgh Weekly Mcegadne^ in 1771. 
After withdrawing from his northern farm, \vhere he re- 
sided above twenty years, he settled in the vicinity of 
Edinburgh, and continued to interest himself in agriciiltural 
questions. In 1791 he projected a 2)eriodical 2>nblication 
called 37ie Bee, consisting of miscellaneous original matter, 
which attained the extent of eighteen octavo volumes. It 
was published weekly, and a largo proportion of it came 
from his own i>en. From tliis period till 1 803 he issued 
a nrimber of xmblications chiefly on agricultural subjects, 
which had. no small induence in advancing natiomd im- 
provements. Dr Anderson, after a gradual decline, partly 
occasioned by escos.dve mental exertion, died in 1808. 

ASTDEKSON”, Ja3ie 3, a learned and indiistrioua anti- 
quary of Edinburgh, was loom there August 5, 1602, and * 
educated to the legal profession, in wliich he became a 
UTiter to the Signet. His i-eputation as a histuriaii stood 
60 high, that pint before the Union the Scottish parliament j 
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commissioned him to prepare for publication what remained 
of the public records of the kingdom, and in their last 
session voted a sum of <£1940 sterling to defray his expenses. 
At this work he laboured for several years with great judg- 
ment and perseverance; but it was not completed at his 
death in 1728. The book Avas published posthumously in 
1739, edited by Thomas Euddiman, under the title Selectus 
Diplomatum et Ninnismatum Scotice Thesaur^is. The pre- 
i>aration of this great national w^ork involved the author 
in considerable Y^ecuniary loss; and soon after his death, 
the numerous j^lates, engraved by Sturt, were sold for 
£530. These Y)lates are now lost, and the boob has be- 
come exceedingly scarce. After the union of the crowns, 
Anderson was apipointed in 1715 postmaster-general for 
Scotland, as some compensation for his valuable labours; 
but in the political struggles of 1717 he was deprived of 
this office, and never again obtained any reward for his 
important ser-vices to his country. 

ANDERSOhT, JoHisr, natural philosopher, "was born at 
Eoseneath in Dumbartonshire in 1726. In 1756 he became 
professor of Oriental languages in the University of Glas- 
gow, where he had finished Ms education; but in 1760 he 
was appointed to the chair of natural Y)hilosophy, a subject 
more suited to Ms tastes and acquirements. In tMs de- 
partment he laboured assiduously to apply scientific know- 
ledge to the improvement of the mechanical arts, studying 
industrial processes in the various workshops of the city, 
and thus qualifying himself to be the scientific instructor 
of the artizan. He opened a class for the instruction of 
mechanics in the principles of their arts, in which Ms 
familiar extempore discourses were illustrated by appro- 
priate experiments. He is thus to be regarded as the 
father of those Mechanics^ Institutions ■'wMch have since 
become so common. His anxiety for the improvement 
of artizans was not confined to his personal exertions. 
Shortly before his death in 1796, he bequeathed the whole 
of Ms property to 81 trustees, for the purpose of founding 
an institution for educational purposes in Glasgow, He 
had seemingly intended it as a sort of rival to the univer 
sity in wMch he was himseh a professor; for Ms wih 
mentions the founding of four halls or colleges with nine 
professors in each, for the faculties of arts, medicine, law, 
and theology. Biit the trustees found ’the funds entrusted 
to them utterly inadequate to so gigantic a scheme; and 
they contented themselves with founding what is now 
called, in its official calendar, Andm'sonJs University. TMs 
institution was opened in 1797, by the appointment of Dr 
Thomas Garnett as professor of natural philosophy, who 
commenced with a popular course of lectures, which was 
attended by a considerable audience of both sexes. In 
1798 a professor of mathematics and geography was 
ax.)pointed; and the insfcitution has since had the aid of 
many able teachers. In 1799 Dr Garnett was succeeded 
by 35r Birkbeck, who had the merit of introducing in the 
institution a system of gratuitous scientific instruction, 
given annually to 500 operative mechanics. On the 
removal of Dr Birkbeck to the London Eoyal Institu- 
tion, he w'as succeeded by Dr Andrew: Ure in 1804; and 
Dr Ure by Dr William Gregory. In recent years the 
institution has received several munificent endowments 
from private X)orsons, and its staif of teachers has been 
consequently greatly strengthened. It now possesses a 
complete medical school, ■whose certificates are recognised 
by the 'V’urious examining bodies both in England and 
Scotland. In 1872—3 there were 460 medical studen'fcs, 
aitd 2508 persons in all attended the various classes of the 
institution. 

AN DERSON, Robert, an author and critic of consider- 
ai Je note in his own day, was born at Carnwath, Lanark- 
shire, on the 7th J amiar}^ 1 7 50. He wras at first destined for 
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churcli, and was sent to the University of Edinburgh 
in 1767. After a few sessions, however, he quitted the 
divinity classes in order to study medicine. He was for 
a short time employed as surgeon to the dispensary at 
Bamborough Castle in Northumberland. Returning to 
Scotland he took the degree of M.D. at St Andrews, on 
the 20th of May 1778. He now began to practise as a 
physician at Alnwick; but his general habits were rather 
those of speculation than exertion, and a moderate provi- 
sion, acquired by his marriage with the daughter of Mr 
John Gray, of Alnwick, had emancipated him from the 
necessity of professional labour. In 1784 he finally 
returned to Edinburgh, where he continued to reside till 
the close of his life. For several years his attention was 
occupied with his edition of TJie Wo7‘hs of tlve British Poets^ 
with Prefaces Biographical and Critical (14 vols. 8vo, 
Edin. 1792—1807). His other publications were, The 
Miscellaneo'os WorTcs of Tobias Smollett^ with Memoh'S 

of his Life and Writings (Edin. 1796); Life of Samuel 
Johnson^ LL.D., with Critwal Observations on his Works 
(Edin. 1815); The Wo7Ls of John Moore^ with 

Memoirs of his Life and Writings (Edin. 1820); and The 
Grave and other Poems ^ by Pobe^'t Blair; to which are 
prefixed some Account of his Life and Obsey^aiicms on Ms 
Writings (Edin. 1826). Dr .^derson died on the 20th 
Feb. 1830. 

ANDES. The Andes form a mountain chain second 
only to the Himalayas in the vastness of its proportions, 
and possessing many remarkable peculiarities. The origin 
of the name appears to be unknown, although numerous 
meanings have been authoritatively assigned to it. It has 
been variously supposed to be derived from the Peruvian 
words Anta, or tapir; A^iti, meaning metal or copper; 
and Antis, tlie name of a tribe resident in the mountains ; 
ov from the Spanish Andenes, applied to the gardens on 
the terraces which occur on the western slopes of the 
Andes in Chili. Humboldt believes its meaning has been 
lost. In connection with this may be noticed the curious 
fact mentioned by Colonel Tod, that the Hindoos of North 
India called the Himalayas by the name Andes. 

The Andes form a continuous belt of mountainous liigh- 
land along the -western margin of South America, and 
have been considered by many writers as the southern 
continuation of the Rocky Mountains, which form a simi- 
lar belt along the west side of North America. There are 
many objections against this view, and in favour of that 
which makes the Andes and Rocky Mountains two distinct 
ranges. In New Granada, or Columbia, as it is now called, 
the eastern range of the Andes terminates on the western 
side of the Gulf of Maracaybo, near 72° W. long. South of 
the gulf a branch range is thrown off, which traverses Vene- 
zuela. The central range dies out in the low lands south 
of the junction of the Cauca and Magdalena rivers. The 
western range also lowers and spreads in breadth in ad- 
vancing northwards, and is lost in the low fiats along the 
south margin of the Gulf of Darien. At the neck of the 
Panama isthmus, the Naipi and Cupica valleys stretch from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, and are nowhere more 
than a few hundred feet above the level of the sea. North 
of the Atrato a serpentine ridge of mountains occurs, 
which terminates in Cape Tibiirou. It is crossed by a 
pass called Tauela, which is about 5 miles in length, and 
1 30 feet above the sea. Most of the isthmus between 8° 
and 9° N. lat. is below the level of this pass. Here 
the Isthmus of Panama curves round westwardly ; and 
west of Panama there is another broad low tract stretching 
right across. This district cannot be regarded as belong- 
ing in any way to the Andes. In Central Amenca the 
luountains form numerous isolated ranges. In Mexico 
there are two high sierras. The eastern sierm does not 
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reach the Rio Branco, The western sierra terminates at 
its north end in the Sierra Madre de Durango, which dies 
out in the northern part of Chihuahua and in Sononi, 
without being in any w’ay connected wuth the Rocky 
Mountains. 

The Rocky Mountains commence in about 100° W. long, 
at their south end, and terminate in about 145° W. at the 
north end, and have a general north-westerly direction. 
The Andes, on the other hand, commence near 54° S. lat. 
and 70° W. long. The southern portion forms a gentle 
curve, bending round to 73° W. in Patagonia, and reaching 
70° again in the south of Chili. It continues on this line to 
Coqnimbo, where it bends easterly, and after a slight double 
curve it cuts the meridian of 70° again south of Lake 
Titicaca. There is then a sharp bend, corresponding to 
that in the coast, which carries the range nearly to 80° W 
in Ecuador, beyond which it again has an easterly bend, 
so as to cause it to terminate betw^een 7 2° W. and 7 6° W. 
The north and south ends are consequently nearly in the 
same meridian. There are other dissimilarities between the 
Andes and the Rocky Mountains. 

The foimation of the Andes is due to several causes 
operating at distinct intervals of time. They consist 
mainly of stratified material -which has been more or less 
altered. This material w^as deposited at the bottom of 
a sea, so that at some former time the highest portions 
were submerged, probably in consequence, to a certain 
extent, of subsidence of the sea bottom. Since the latest 
deposits there has been upheaval and denudation. The 
range, then, has resulted from the accumulation of sediment 
on a subsiding area ; from the subsequent upheaval of such 
deposits, which, have been increased in height by the ejec- 
tion of volcanic products ; and from the operation of 
denuding agents. 

As far as our present knowledge goes, it appears to be 
probable that the Andes mark an area on which sedimen- 
tary dejjosits have been accumulated to a greater thickness 
than on any other portion of South America. It is further 
demonstrable that these deposits belong to several geological 
periods, the elevation having occurred at different periods, 
while them axes extend in diiierent directions. Hence 
it is a complex range of mountains formed by the com- 
i bination of several distinct systems of ridges. The width 
of the range varies from about 60 to 300 or more miles, 
but, as compared with other mountains, the Andes are for 
the most part narrow relatively to their height. Where 
their special features are most characteristically develox^ed, 
they consist of a massive embankment-like foundation, 
rising with a rapid slope from the low country on either 
side, and having its margins surmounted by lofty ridges 
of ragged or dome-like summits. These Cordilleras, as 
they are usually termed, Sank longitudinal valleys, or plain- 
Hke depressions which form the highest levels of the central 
portion of the gigantic emhankment, and which vary in 
width from 20 to 60 miles- At intervals the longitudinal 
depression is broken up, either by ridges connecting the 
Cordilleras, or by lofty plateau-like uplands. In several 
cases these transverse ridges and belts of high ground form 
the main watershed of the countiy. They are rarely cut 
across by the river systems, whereas both the marginal 
Cordilleras are intersected at numerous points, and more 
especially by the rivers draining the eastern slope of the 
country. In no case do these eastern rivers originate to 
the west of the western Cordilleras. A few of the central 
valleys, or plain-like dex>ressioTis, have no c(Uiiiectioii either 
with the western or eastern river system. Rouglily speak- 
ing, the height of the central plains or valleys is from 
6000 to 11,000 feet above the sea; of the ^Kisses and 
I knots, from 10,000 to 15,000 feet ; and of the highei’t 
; peaks, from 18,000 to 23,200 feet — ^the last being iLi’' 
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altitude of Aconcagua in Chili, which is generally con- 
sidered to "be the highest peak in America. Judging from 
these estimates, we may regard the hulk of the Andes as 
somewhere about that of a mass 4400 miles long, 100 
miles wide, and 13,000 feet high, -which is equivalent to 
5,349,801,600,000,000 cubic feet. On this basis we find 
that the Mississippi would carry down an equivalent mass 
of matter in 785,000 years. The rate of denudation in 
certain river basins varies from one foot in 700 years, to one 
foot in 12,000 years. Assuming that similar rates would 
apply to the Andes, they would be denuded away in from 
9 to 156 milli on years. In all probability, much less than 
9 million years would suffice. On the other hand, the 
Andes would be swept away in 135,000 years, supposing 
the denuding powers of the globe were concentrated on 
them alone. From the above data, and assuming the 
average specific gravity of the matter forming the Andes 
to be 2*5, the weight of the portion above the sea may be 
estimated at 368,951,834,482,750 tons, giving an average 
of about 1 000 tons on each square foot at the level of the 
sea. Under Aconcagua the pressure would be about 1780 
tons per square foot at the same level, provided, of 
course, it were not, as it no doubt is, more or less modified 
by lateral pressure. These figures afford some, though at 
best a vague, conception of the mighty grandeur of this 
range of moimtains, and of the scope there is for the 
exeition of enormous pressure. How vast, then, must be 
those forces which have counteracted such pressures, and 
upheaved the ocean-spread sediments of the continent, 
until the Andes, that — 

“ giant of the "V^estem Star, 

Looks from his throne of clouds 
O'er half the world ] ’* 

But, however vast the Andes may seem to us, it should 
be remembered that they form but an insignificant portion 
of the globe itself. Aconcagua is about of the 

earth’s diameter, which is relatively not more than a 
pimple of an inch high on the skin of a tall man. 

The range may be considered as commencing on the 
south with Cape Horn, although for several degrees it is 
much broken up by arms and straits of the sea. The first 
portion of any extent commences between Cape Good 
Success and Cape San Panlo, and stretches across Tierra 
del Puego, by Mount Darwin and Mount Sarmiento, and 
the range of Mils on either side of Admiralty Sound. The 
mountains named are from 6600 to 6800 feet Mgh. The 
Strait of Magellan also cuts through and across the range, 
isolating the mountainous islands of Clarence and Santa 
Ines. Otway Water cuts through the range, and pene- 
trates to the plain of Patagonia. North of this are several 
snowy eminences, and in some places glaciers descend 
almost to the searleveL At Last Hope Inlet, or a little 
north of 52® S., we have the commencement of the Andes 
as a continuous range, Disappointment Bay being the most 
northern place where the Pacific reaches the plains to the 
east of the Andes. South of this, and for several degrees 
to the north, the islands wMch fringe the coast have a 
mountainous character, and appear to belong essentially to 
the Andes range, with which there is reason to believe they 
were once connected. Along tMs space the Andes en- 
croach upon the ocean, and have no western slope proper. 
Many of the sea channels are very narro-w and ravine-Hke 
in character; they appear to represent a valley between 
two lidges of mountains, — feature wMch is most con- 
spicuoi^ farther north. The highest part or crest of the 
range is close to the sea, and consequently the streams 
which fall into the Pacific are all small. Towards the 
south the width is about 20 miles; and in the latitude of 
Mount Stokes, which is 0400 feet high, it is 40 miles. 
North of this the range is in places more than 40 miles 


across. From 46® to 42° S., the mountains become some- 
what higher, the loftier peaks ranging from 4000 to 8000 
feet. Among the more conspicuous are Mount Yanteles, 
8030 feet; Mount Melimoyu, 7500 feet; Mount Corcovado, 
7510 feet; and Mount MincMnmadiva, 7406 feet above 
the sea-leveL The Eyre Sound glaciers descend to the sea- 
level. At about 41° 30' S. lat. there is a low pass across the 
Andes ; and to the north of this the slope is more or less 
distant from the sea, except, perhaps, at one part where the 
desert of Atacama terminates in lofty cliffs on the shore. 
In Chili the Andes increase in height and -width, and 
between about 38® and 28° S. run approximately north 
and south; and nowhere do they recede so far from the 
sea as in the southern part of Chili. At this part, or in 
about the latitude of Antuco (36® 50' S.), the lower land 
on the west is more than 100 miles broad, and the -width 
of the range itself is probably more than 100 miles. Here 
■fche Andes consist of two ranges, the crests of wMch are 
from 60 to 80 miles apart, enclosing a longitudinal valley. 
Across these ranges there is a pass, which, -with the excep- 
tion of those near the mountains Osorno and Yillarica, is 
the most southern in Chili. The summit of this pass is 
not more than 12,000 feet above the sea. The pass of 
; Planchon lies north of Mount Descabezado ; and to the 
south of Peteroa is the pass of Las Damas, wMch is pro- 
bably not more than 11,000 feet at its highest point. At 
the head of the Maypn valley a pass traverses -the two 
ranges of the Andes as well as the included valley of 
Tunuyan. That through the western range is called Peu- 
quenes Pass, and rises to 13,210 feet above the sea-level; 
while that through the eastern range is called Portillo, 
and rises to 14,365 feet above the sea. Near 32° 38' S., 
Aconcagua rises to 23,290 feet, and is, so far as known, 
the Mghest peak in America, and the highest volcano in 
the world, A little to the south of it is the Cumbre or 
Uspallata Pass. In the western range it rises to 12., 45 4 
feet above the sea; and on its north flank is the pass of 
Los Patos. At about 30° S. the mountainous system 
becomes more complicated, o-wing to the appearance of 
several ranges which rise out of the plains towards the 
north-west corner of the Argentine Confederation, some of 
which run north and join the lofty highlands of the 
Bolivian Andes. It is doubtful whether all strictly belong 
to the Andes. Thus, in the latitude of Coquimbo, where 
both the mountains and the coast line trend somewhat to 
the east of north, there are three parallel mountain ranges. 
The western is called the Andes, the central range is 
known as the Sierra Famatina, and the eastern as the 
Sierra Yelasco. The two latter ranges are quite isolated 
from the first-mentioned range, terminating abruptly on 
the north and south. North of 28® S., however, a n-iimber 
of sierras which rise from the Argentine plain form an 
extensive mass of mountains. These are continuous into 
the Cordilleras de los Yalles, de Despoblado, and Abra de 
Cortaderas, which form the eastern margin of the lofty 
mountain plains of Bolivia. These plains slope down from 
the eastern side of the Andes, just as the Atacama desert 
seems to form part of the western slope. At about 22° S. 
the Andes begin to trend somewhat to the west of north. 
At about 20® S. the eastern and western ranges are connected 
by a lofty transverse chain about 60 miles broad, and stiTniTar 
to the mountain knots of Peru. North of this the ranges 
bend more to the west, and endose the extensive valley of 
the Desaguadero river and Lake Titicaca, which is shut in 
oil the north by the transverse chain of the Yilcanota Moun- 
tains. The width of -fche range is in this part from 200 to 
250 miles; or if the offset running eastward to Santa Cmz 
be included, the width is between 500 and 600 miles. 
One special feature about this part of the range is, that 
tlie Desagnadero valley (13,000 feet above the sea) is the 
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largest in the Andes widcli has no connection with, the 
river systems on the outer flanks, whether to the east or 
to the west. There are one or two small ones of a similar 
kind in the north-west part of the Argentine Confedera- 
tion. The highlands which surround this great valley 
(which might be appropriately called the navel of South 
America) form a continuous re-entering watershed, sepa- 
rating respectively the numerous small rivers flowing into 
the Pacific, the Amazon system, which drains a large por- 
tion of the northern part of South America, and the La 
Plata system, which drains most of the southern part of 
the same area. In this region, too, more especially in the 
eastern Cordillera, it was for a time believed, on the 
authority of Mr Pentland, that the highest peaks of the 
Andes were situated; his first estimates were, however, 
ascertained by himself and others to have been too great. 
The highest peak is the Nevado de Sorata, close to Lake 
Titicaca, and estimated at 21,286 feet high; next to it 
comes the twin peaked Illimani, a little further south, 
which rises to 21,181 feet. The passes crossing the valley 
have summits averaging 14,000 feet, but the one which 
skirts the l^evado de Sorata rises nearly to 16,000 feet above 
the sea. From about 18° the Andes, like the coast, runs 
north-west, so that whereas in about 18° S. the crest of the 
western Cordillera is in 70° W. long., at 14° S. it has reached 
a little beyond 75° Here there is another change of direc- 
tion, this portion of the western Cordillera stretching from 
about 14° S. to 6° S., the south end being near 75° W., and 
the north near 80° W., the westing being rather more than 
half a degree per degree of latitude. From 6° S. to the 
equator the direction is very slightly to the east of north; 
beyond this the trend is stiU more east, so that the termina- 
tion of the west Cordillera hes between 76° and 78° W. long, 
in between 7® and 8® N. lat. The northern end of the eastern 
Cordillera is near 72° W. Heturning again to the Peru 
vian Andes, we find some lofty peaks which rival, and it 
may be surpass, those of Bolivia. Thus Sehama is reputed 
to be 22,000 feet; Chungara somewhat less; Chipicani, 
18,898 feet; Arequipa, 18,373; Chuquibamba, 21,000 
feet. There are numerous passes over the Andes in Peru, 
such as those of Gualillos, of the Altos de los Huescos, and 
of the Altos de Toledo — ^the first mentioned of which rise 
to 17,820 feet above the sea. North of the Yilcanota 
Mountains the eastern portion of the Andes is much cut 
up by the numerous feeders of the Ucayali and Madeira 
rivers, most of which originate on the flanks of the 
western Cordillera. At Pasco there is a lofty mountain 
knot or table-land, which connects the Cordilleras, and at 
the same time forms the watershed between the upper 
portions of the basins of the rivers Ucayali, Huallaga, and 
the Maranon, or Upper Amazon. From this table-land 
three Cordilleras extend northward, of which the eastern 
dies out between the Ucayali and Huallaga rivers; the 
central between the Huallaga and the Upper Amazon; 
while the western Cordillera is continuous into the moun- 
tain knot of Loja, which forms the southern portion of the 
Andes of Ecuador, and which is estimated to be 11,650 
square iniles in extent. From this knot two lofty Cor- 
dilleras, abounding in volcanoes, both active and extinct, 
run nearly parallel. They are separated at intervals by 
transverse ridges into three vast mountain valley plains, 
of which the two southernmost drain into the Aniazon 
basin, and the northernmost into the basin of the Esme- 
raldas river. The two OordiUeras are again united in 
the north ,by the mountain knot of Los Pastes, on the 
borders of Ecuador and Columbia. The valley plains are 
about 40 miles wide. On the south is the valley of 
Cuenca, which is about 50 miles long, and about 7800 feet 
above the sea. From it the way into the central valley 
plain, that of Ambato. is across the transverse ridge by 
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the pass of Assuay, which rises to 15,520 feet. It is 
about 130 miles long, and about 8000 feet above the sea. 
The mountain fringe comprises several important volcanoes, 
viz., Sangay, Tunguragua, and Cotopaxi in the eastern 
Cordillera; and the volcano Carguirazo in the western 
Cordillera, which also includes the lofty Chimborazo, esti- 
mated to reach 21,424 feet above the sea. Then crossing 
over the low transverse ridge of the Alto de Chisinche, 
we descend into the valley-plain of Quito, which is 
bordered by one of the most intensely volcanic areas on 
the globe. To the east are Sinchulagua, Antisana, and 
Cayambe ; the last is now extinct, stands on the equator, 
and is 19,534 feet above the sea. It is the highest point 
on the equator in the globe, and is the only one along that 
line where perpetual snow exists. In the western Cor- 
dillera the prominent eminences are Pichmeha and Imbatr 
bura. The vaUey-plain is about 9500 feet above the sea. 
Taking Cotopaxi as a centre, Orton observes that the other 
peaks may be arranged in concentric orbits thus, ituminaqui 
and Sinchulagua are 10 miles distant ; Hiniza, Corazon, 
Atacatzo, and Antisana are 25 miles; Quirotoa, Fichin- 
cha, and Guamani are 30 miles; Llanganati is 40 miles; 
Tunguragua, Carguirazo, Cayambi, are 50 miles; Chimbo- 
razo, Imbabura, and Cotocachi, are 60 miles; j^Utar is 65 
miles; Sangay is 75 miles; lastly, Chiles and Assuay are 100 
miles. Chimborazo is the most conspicuous feature in this 
part of the Andes, and from one point its outline resembles 
that of a lion at rest. Cotopaxi is the most symmetrical 
active volcano on the globe. Its apical angle is 122° 30"'; 
and the slope is a little over 30° on the south, west, and east 
sides, and nearly 27° on the north side. Its summit was 
attained for the first time on November 27, 1872, by Drs 
Reiss and Stiibel. The height was found to be about 
19,500 feet. Beyond the mountain knot of Los Pastes 
two Cordilleras run in a north-easterly direction to about 
2° N. The western CordiUera is broken by the valley of 
the Patia, which has its source on the slopes of the valley 
between the mountain knot of Los Pastes and the trans- 
verse ridge south of Popayan. The eastern Cordillera is 
continued into the Paramo de Guanacas, from which 
basis the Andes spread out fan-like into three Cordilleras. 
This paramo, like the cross range between Hiniza and 
Cotopaxi, forms part of the main watershed between the 
rivers draining into the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 
North of the paramo this watershed runs along the wes- 
tern Cordillera for some distance, and then crosses several 
minor ranges of hills with their intervening valleys. The 
low watersheds at the head of the Atrato basin coincide 
with it; and north of Cupica Bay it suddenly bends, pass- 
ing from within a few miles of the Pacific to within a few 
miles of the Atlantic Ocean. Having commenced this 
general account of the Andes with a notice of the moun- 
tain ranges of Columbia, and of the lowlands of the 
Isthmus of Panama, we thus come round to our starting- 
point. In the article America there is a brief account of 
the chain from a geological jjoint of view, as well as of 
the transverse chains of South America; and under the 
heads of the various countries through which these pass 
further particulars are given. 

The following references will assist the reader who 
wishes to enter more minutely into this subject: — ^Hum- 
boldt's works on South America; his papers in the Journal 
de Fhysiquey voL M. p. 30 (1801); another in Gilbert's 
Annalerv, vol. xvL pp. 394, 450 (1804); Pentland's papers 
in FhU, Mag,^ voL ix. p. 115 (1828), and in the Journal 
of the Roy. Geog. Soc,^ vol. v. p. 30 (1835); papers by 
Pissis in OoTrvptes BrnduSy voL xl p. 764 (1855), and voL 
lii. p. 1147 (1861), as also in Annales des Ifmee, fifth 
series, vol. ix. p. 81 (1856); D. Forbes, ‘‘On the Geology of 
Bolivia and South Peru'* in Q. Jour, Geol. Soc.y voL xvii. 

n. — ^ 
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p. T; Rauimelsbeig in Moiiatshericht Ahad. Wiss., Berlin, | 
p. S26 (1870); Orton,, The Andes and the Amazon (1870); 
Hickard, A 2 fining Journey Across the Andes (1863); 
Ciinnitighaia (H. O.), Uatural UistoTy of the Strait 
of Magella n (1871), 

ANDOCIDES, a Greek orator and diplomatist, was born 
at Athens in 467, and died about 391 b.o. After holding 
a command for a time in the Athenian fleet, he was engaged 
in various embassies to foreign states. In 415 he was 
implicated with Alcibiades in the charge of mutilating the 
busts of Hermes, suspicion being specially roused against 
hiTTi from a large bust near his house having been almost 
the only one that was left entire. On the information he 
gave against others, they were put to death ; and Ando- 
cides himself was .deprived of his rights of citizenship, and 
went into exile. He returned to Athens on three different 
occasions, and though he was as many times driven again 
into banishment, he appears to have held a position of 
trust and influence in the city from 403 to 393. Three 
orations of his — Be Beditis, De Mysteriis, and De Pace — 
are extant, which are of great historical value. The authority 
of a fourth, Contra Alcihiadem, which has been attributed 
to him, is disputed on what appear to be good grounds. 
Andocides was one of the ten Attic orators, whose lives 
were written by Plutarch. 

ANDORRE, or Andorba, a small semi-independent 
state on the south side of the Pyrenees, between the 
Spanish province of Lerida and the French department of 
Axi^ge. It is surrounded by mountains, and consists of 
one main valley, which is watered by the Balira, a tributary 
of the Segre, which itself flows into the Ebro, and of 
several smaller vaUeys, the most important of which are 
those of the Ordino and the Os. It has an area of about 
150 square miles, and is divided into six parishes, Andorra 
la Vi^ja (the capital), San Julian de Loria, Canillo, En- 
camp, Ordino, Massana. The population is under 7000. 
The territory was once densely wooded, whence probably 
its name, from the Arabic Aldarra^ a place thick with 
trees;” but the forests have been almost entirely destroyed 
for fuel. The pasturage is extensive and excellent; the 
mountains contain iron and lead mines ; rye, potatoes, 
fruits, and tobacco, are grown on the lower grounds; game 
and trout are abundant. The population is rather pastoral 
than agricultural ; but smuggling, together with the manu- 
facture of tobacco, occasions some traffic. The Andorrans 
are a robust and well-proportioned race, of an independent 
spirit, simple and severe in their manners, but mostly 
ignorant and ill-educated, although they receive instruction 
gratuitotisly at the parish schools ; they speak the Catalan 
dialect of Spanish, and are all Roman Catholics. This 
remarkable little state is a surviving specimen of the in- 
dependence possessed in mediaeval times by the warlike 
inhabitants of many Pyrenean valleys. Its privileges have 
remained intact, because the suzerabiete of the district be- 
came equally and indivisibly shared, in 1278, between 
the bishops of Urgel and the counts of Foix ; the divided 
suzerainete being now inherited by the French crown and 
the present bishop of Urgel, and the two powers having 
mutually checked innovations, while the insignificaut ter- 
ritory hiis not been worih a dispute. Thus Andorra is not 
a republic, but is designated in official documents as the 

Vall(4eft et Suzerainet^s.” Before 1278 it was under the 
miseraineii of the neighbouring counts of Castelbo, to whom 
it had been cedetl, in 1 170, by tlie counts of Urgel. A mar- 
riage between the heb‘ess of Castelbo and Roger Bernard, 
count of Folx, carried the rights of the above-name<l 
Spanish counts into the house Foix, and hence, sub- 
sequently« to the crown of France, when the heritage of 
dhe feudal system was absorbed by the sovereign ; but the 
bifihops of Urgel claimed certain rights, which, after long 
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I dispute, were satisfied by the Act of Division ” executed 
in 1278. The claims of the bishopric dated from Carlo- 
vingian times, and the independence of Andorra, like most 
other Pyrenean anomalies, has been traditionally ascribed 
to Charlemagne. Preserved from innovations by the mutual 
jealousy of rival potentates, as well as by the conservative 
temper of a pastoral population, Andorra has kept its 
mediseval usages and institutions almost unchanged. In 
each parish two consuls, assisted by a local council, decide 
matters relating to roads, police, slight taxes, the division 
of pastures, the right to collect wood, &c. Such matters, 
as well as the general internal administration of the terri- 
tory, are finally regulated by a conseil g&niral of 24 mem- 
bers (4 to each parish), elected, since 1866, by the suffrages 
of all heads of families, but previously confined to an 
aristocracy composed of the richest and oldest families, 
whose supremacy had been preserved by the principle of 
primogeniture. A general syndic, with two inferior syndics, 
chosen by the conseil gmieral, constitutes the supreme execu- 
tive of the state. Two vig^ders — one nominated by France, 
and the other by the bishop of Urgel — command the militia, 
which consists of about 600 men, although all capable of 
bearing arms are liable to be called out. This force is 
exempt from all foreign service, and the chief office of the 
uiguiers is the administration of criminal justice, in which 
their decisions, given simply according to their judgment and 
conscience, there being no written laws, are final. Civil 
cases, on the other hand, are tried in the first instance before 
one of the two aldermen, who act as deputies of the mguiers; 
the judgment of this court maybe set aside by the civil judge 
of appeal, an offi.cer nominated by France and the bishop 
of XJrgel alternately ; the final appeal is either to the Court 
of Cassation at Paris, or to the Episcopal College at Urgel. 
A tribute of 960 francs is paid annually to France, in 
return for which the Andorrans are permitted to import 
certain articles free of duty ; the bishop of Urgel receives 
a tribute of almost the same amount. The expenses of 
government are defrayed by a species of rent paid by 
owners of flocks to the community for the use of the 
pasture land. 

ANDOVER, an ancient market-town in the north-west 
of Hampshire, situated near the left bank of the river 
Anton, 63 miles from London, and 12 from Winchester. 
It is well built, and contains a large parish church — erected 
about forty years ago on the 
site of the old one, which 
existed in the time of William 
the Conqueror — several dis- 
senting places of worshi]), 
various elementary schools, 
and a spacious town hall. 

It returns one member to 
parliament; and its corponi- 
tion, which is said to datii 
from the reign of King John, 
consists of a mayor, four 
aldermen, and twelve coun- 
cillors. Andover is the centre of a large agricultural district; 
its weekly markets and its fairs, held three times a year, 
are well attended, while at Weyhill, a village about 3 miles 
to the west, a fair is held every October, which waKS formerly 
one of the most celebrated in England. Malting is largely 
carried on, and there is an extensive iron foundiy near the 
town ; but the silk manufactures, once so prosperous, are 
now almost extinct. The Romans had a station at Andover, 
and the remains of their encampment are still to be seen 
in the neighbourhood. Population in 1871, 5501. 

ANDOVER, a post township of Essex county, Massa- 
chusetts, U.^S., pleasantly situated on the southern bank of 
tile Merrimack river, 21 miles north of Boston. Its first 
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settlers came from Andover in England in 1643, and 
pnrcliased a part of the Indian domain known as Cochi- 
chewick f rom the natives for $26.64 and a cloth coat. The 
streams in the vicinity afford water power, which is em- 
ployed to some extent in manufactures of flannels, linen, 
and shoe thread ; but the town is chiefly known by its 
academic institutions. The Punchard High School has a 
high local reputation. Phillips Academy is one of the 
most popular schools in ISTew England. It was endowed 
by the Phillips family in 1778 with $85,000 (^17,000) 
and considerable landed estates, and has always been well 
sustained. It has a principal and eight instructors, and the 
number of pupils in 1873 was 252, The Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary was founded in 1807, under the auspices 
of the Gongregationalists, but is open to Protestants of aU 
denominations. It has five professors and generally more 
than 100 students. Tuition and room rent are free to all, 
and additional aid is given to indigent students. The 
Abbot Female Academy, for the education of female teachers 
(founded in 1829), is also a flourishing institution. Andover 
has a bank, four churches, and two hotels. Its population 
in 1870 was 4873. 

AjSTDPADA, Diego Payva d’ (born at Coimbra in 
1528, died 1575), a learned Portuguese theologian, who 
distinguished hiinseK at the Council of Trent, to which he 
was sent by king Sebastian. He wrote seven volumes of 
sermons, besides several other works, one of which, De 
Gonciliorum Anctoritate^ was much esteemed at Pome for 
the great extension of authority it accorded to the Pope. 
His I>efen&io Tridentince Fide% a rare and curious work, 
in which he discusses, among other subjects, immaculate 
conception, was published posthumously (1578). 

AHDRADA E SYLYA, Bonieacio b’, a distin- 
guished Brazilian statesman and naturalist, was bom at 
Villa de Santos, near Bio Janeiro, 1765, and died at Nicthe- 
roy, 1838. In 1800 he was appointed professor of geology 
at Coimbra, where he had studied, and soon after inspector- 
general of the Portuguese mines ; and, in 1812, he was made 
perpetual secretary of the Academy of Lisbon. Beturning 
to Brazil in 1819, he urged Dom Pedro to resist the recall 
of the Lisbon court, and was appointed one of his minis- 
ters in 1821. When the independence of Brazil was 
declared, Aiidrada was made minister of the interior and 
of foreign affairs ; and when it was established, he was 
again elected by the constituent Assembly, but his 
democratic principles resulted in his dismissal from office, 
July 1823. On the dissolution of the Assembly in Nov- 
ember, he wa& arrested and banished to France, where he 
Kved ill exile near Bordeaux till, in 1829, he was per- 
mitted to return to Brazil. But being again arrested, in 
1833, and tried for intriguing on behalf of Dom Pedro I., 
he passed the rest of his days in retirement. He has left 
no single work of any length, but a multitude of memoirs, 
chiefly on mines. 

ANDB£, John, an accomplished soldier, who has gained 
a place in history by his unfortunate end, was bom in 
London, in 1751, of Q-enevese parents. Accident brought 
him in 1769 to Lichfield, where, in the literary circle of 
Miss Anna Seward, he met Miss Honora Sneyd. A strong 
attachment sprung up between the two \ but their marriage 
was disapproved of by Miss Sneyd^s family, and Andre 
was sent to cool his love in his father’s counting-house^ in 
London. Business was, however, too tame an occupation 
for his ambitious spirit, and in March 1771 he obtained a 
commission in a regiment destined for -iVmericii, the theatre 
at that time of the war of independence. Here his con- 
duct and acquirements gained him rapid prmnotion, and 
he became in a few years aide-de-camp to the commander- 
in-cixief of the British forces, Sir Henry Clinton, who had 
so high an opinion of him, that in 1780 he raised him to i 
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the post of major and adjutant-general of the torces. Yliile 
Andre was in this situation, the American general, Arnold, 
who had displayed much energy in the cause of the colonies, 
conceiving himself injuriously treated by his colleagues, 
made a proposition to the British to betray to them the 
important fortress of West-Point, on the Hudson Biver, the 
key of the American position. This seemed a favourable 
opportunity of concluding the war, and Major Andr4 was 
appointed to negotiate with Arnold- For this purpose he 
landed from a vessel bearing a flag of truce, and had an 
interview with Arnold ; bnt before the negotiations were 
finished, an American fort had fired on the vessel, and 
forced her to drop down the river. Andre, therefore, could 
not return by the way he came, and it was necessary to 
pass the night within the American lines at the house of 
his guide, Smith, and set out next day by land for New 
York. Both were provided by Arnold with passports, and 
succeeded in passing the American outposts undetected. 
Next day, however, just when all danger seemed to be 
over, and Smith had left Andr4 in sight of the English 
lines, Andr6 was stopped by three militiamen of the enemy, 
and carried back a prisoner. Washington sent him before 
a court-martial, and notwithstanding a spirited defence, 
and the remonstrances of the British general, who did all 
he could to save him, Major Andre was executed at Tappan 
as a spy on the 2d October 1780 — a sentence perhaps 
justified by the extreme rigour oi martial law, as he had 
been in disguise within the lines of the enemy ; but the 
traitor Arnold, through the address of poor Andre, escaped 
by timely flight the punishment he justly merited. Besides 
courage, and distinguished miKtary talents, Major Andrd 
possessed a well-cultivated mind. He was a proficient in 
drawing and in music, and showed considerable poetic 
talent in his humorous Coiv-chase^ a kind of parody on 
Chevy-chase^ which appeared in three successive parts at 
New York, the last on the very day of his capture. One 
of hds last letters gives an affecting incident relating to his 
first love. When stripped of everything by those who seized 
him, he contrived to retain the portrait of Miss Sneyd, 
which he always carried on his person, by concealing it in 
his mouth. He was not aware that this lady had breathed 
her last some months before. His unhappy fate excited 
universal sympathy both in America and aU over Europe, 
and the whole British 'army went into mourning for him. 
A mural sculptured monument to the memory of Major 
Andr4 was erected in Westminster Abbey by the British 
Government, when his remains were brought over and 
interred there in 1821. 

ANDBEA, Giovanni, the most famous Itahan canonist 
of the 14th century, was bom at Mugello, near Florence, 
about 1275. He studied canon law at Bologna, where he 
distinguished himself in this subject so much that he 
obtained a professorship of law, first at Padua, then at Pisa, 
and lastly at Bologna, rapidly acquiring a high reputation 
for his learning and his moral character. Little is posi- 
tively known of his history, though many curious stories are 
told regarding him — that, by way of seif-mortification, 
ho lay every night for twenty years on the bare ground with 
cjnly a bear’s skin for a covering ; that, in an audience he 
had with Pope Boniface YIII., his extraordinary shortness 
of stature led the Pope to believe he was kneeling, and to 
ask hm three times to rise, to the imnieuse merriment of 
the cardinals ; and that he had a daughter, NoveUa, so ao- 
coinx)Iished in law as to be able to read her father’s lectures 
iii his absence, and so beautiful, that she had to read behind 
a curtain lest her face should distract the attention of the 
students. He is said to ha^^e died at Bologna of the 
plague in 1348, after having been a professor for forty-live 
years. He was buried in the church of the Dominicans, and 
the public estimation of hi* character is testified by his 
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epitaph., in "which he is styled Robb I Doctoricm, Lux, Censor^ 
Normague Mormn, Andrea wrote the following works : 
Gloss 071 the Sixth Booh of the Decretals ; Glosses on the 
ClemeTUmes ; GoniTneTitarp on the Rules of S&xstus. His 
additions to the S'peculum of Dnrando are a mere adapta- 
tion from the GoTtsilia of Oldradus, as is also the book De 
Spo7isalih2cs et Matrimordo, from J. Angnisciola. 

AJN'DHEAiN'I, Anbkea, a celebrated engraver on wood, 
in cMaroscnro, was born at Mantua about 1540, and died 
at Home in 1623. His engravings are scarce and valnable, 
and are chiefly copies of Mantegna, Diirer, and Titian. 
The most remarkable of his works are Mercury and 
Ignorance,” the “ Deluge,” “Pharaoh’s host drowned in the 
Red Sea ” (after Titian), the “ Triumph of Caesar ” (after 
Mantegna), and “ Christ retiring from the judgment-seat 
of Pilate,” 

ANDREASBERG, a town of Prussia, in the former 
kingdom of Hanover, situated in the Hartz mountains, at 
an elevation of nearly 2000 feet above the level of the sea, 
and at a distance of about 10 miles S.E. from ClausthaL 
It contains 3321 inhabitants, many of whom are employed 
in the manufacture of lace, thread, or matches. In the 
vicinity there are valuable mines of silver, iron, lead, cobalt, 
arsenic, and copper. 

ANDREEYA, or EsnoEm, a town of Russia, in the dis- 
trict of the Caucasus, situated on the Aktash, 45 miles 
south of Kazliar, It once had a large trade in slaves. 
Population, 12,000. 

AHDREOSSI, Anxoine-Eran^ois, Comte t>\ a very dis- 
tinguished French officer, was born at Castelnaudary in 
Languedoc, 6th March 1761, and died at Montauban, 
September 1828. He was of Italian extraction, and his 
grandfather, Francois Andreossi, had taken part with Riquet 
in the construction of the Languedoc can^ in 1669. At 
the age of twenty he became a lieutenant of artillery, 
and he early joined the republican party. He accompanied 
Bonaparte to Egypt as a chef de brigade, serving with great 
distinction, and was selected as one of Napoleon's com- 
panions on his unexpected return to Europe. Andreossi 
filled with honour many important offices of command 
during subsequent campaigns, and was appointed ambas- 
sador to London after the treaty of Amiens. When Napo- 
leon assumed the title of Emperor, Andreossi was advanced 
to be inspector-general of artillery, and made a count of 
the empire. He was sent as ambassador to Austria, where 
he remained till the rupture with France in 1809 ; and 
when the fatal battle of Wagram prostrated Austria, he 
held the post of governor of Yienna as long as that 
capital was occupied by the French. He was after- 
wards sent by Napoleon as ambassador to Constanti- 
nople, where he conciliated the friendship of both 
Fra nks and Mahometans. In 1814 he was recalled by 
Loufe XVIIL, who sent him, however, the cross of St 
liOuiflL An^eossi now retired into private life, till the 
escape of his former master from Elba once again called 
him forth. After the battle of Waterloo he finally quitted 
the scene of political life, relieving the tedium of retire- 
ment by writing several scientific memoirs. He was 
a man of solid and extensive acquirements. While in 
Egypt he had ‘contributed to the Institute of Cairo 
memoirs on the Valley of LaJce J^atron, and on Lcdce 
MemzaleJu Subsequently he published an account of the 
Campaign on the Main and the Rednitz ; a memoir on 
the Rlow of ike Black Sea iTdo the Mediterrarteojii ; a 
history of the Canal du Midi, known previously as the 
CaT^ de Languedoc, the chief share in the construction of 
which he claimed for his ancestor ; and a memoir on the 
Constantinople Water-^eorks System, 

ANDRES, Juan (1740-1817), an erudite Jesuit, born 
in Valencia, and some time professor of literature in the 
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university of Gandia. He is the autnor of a great number 
of treatises on science, music, the art of teaching the deaf 
and dumb, <&c. But his chief work, the labour of fully 
twenty years, is one in 7 vols. 4to., entitled DelV Origins, 
dei Prog^'essi, e dello Stato attuale dlogni Letteratura, 
where a great deal of information is accumulated. (See 
Hallam’s Lit. of Bur. and Sismondi’s Lit. of S, Europe, 
voL i.) 

ANDREW, St, the apostle, born at Bethsaida in Gali- 
lee, brother to Simon Peter. He had been a disciple of 
John the Baptist, and followed Jesus upon the testimony 
given of Him by the Baptist (John i. 35, 40, &c.) Andrew 
introduced his brother Simon, and they passed a day with 
Jesus, after which they went to the marriage in Cana 
(ibid, ii.), and then returned to their ordinary occupation. 
Some months after, Jesus meeting them while they were 
both fishing together, called them to him, and promised to 
make them fishers of men. Immediately they left their 
nets and followed him (Matt. iv. 19). Tradition assigns 
Scythia, Greece, and Thrace, as the scenes of St Andrew’s 
minis-try : he is said to have suffered crucifixion at Patrae 
in Achaia, on a cross of the form called Grujx decussata 
( X ), and commonly known as “ St Andrew’s cross.” His 
relics, it is said, were afterwards removed from Patrae to 
Constantinople. An apocryphal book, bearing the title of 
The Acts of Andrew, is mentioned by Eusebius, Epiphanius, 
and others. It is now completely lost, and seems never 
to have been received except by some heretical sects, as 
the Encratites, Origenians, <fec. This book, as well as a 
Gospel of St Andrew, was declared apocryphal by a decree 
of Pope Gelasius (Jones On the Canon, vol. i. p. 179, 
seq.) 

ANDREWES, Lancelot, D.D., Bishop of Winchester, 
one of the most illustrious of the prelates of England, was 
born in 1555 in Thames Street, Allhallows, Barking, 
London. His father Thomas was of the ancient family of 
the Suffolk Andrewes ; in his later years he became master 
of Trinity House. Lancelot was sent while a mere child 
to the Coopers' Free School, Ratcliff, in the parish of 
Stepney. From this the youth passed to Merchant Taylors’ 
School, then under the celebratediRichard Mulcaster. In 
1571 he was entered at Pembroke College, Cambridge, 
He was here one of the first four scholars upon the founda- 
tion of Dr Thomas Watts, successor of the venerable 
Nowell. Contemporaneously he was appointed to a scholar- 
ship in Jesus College, Oxford, at the request of thefoniider 
(Dr Price), by Queen Elizabeth. In 1574-5, he took his 
degree of B.A. ; in 1576 he was chosen to a fellowship at 
his college ; in 1578 he proceeded M.A. ; in 1580 he was 
ordained, and in the same year hia name appears as junior 
treasurer; in 1581 he was senior treasurer, and on July 
11, was incorporated M.A. at Oxford. On passing M.A., 
he was appointed catechist in his college, and read lectures 
upon the Decalogue, afterwards published, causing z, furor 
of interest far and near, as his first quaint biographer 
Isaacson tells. The notes of these lectures printed in 
1642 authenticate themselves; later editions have been 
suspiciously enlarged, and otherwise altered for the worse. 
The notes are historically valuable and important, inasmuch 
as with Bishops J ewell and Bilson, he teaches in them, that 
Christ is offered in a sacrament, that is, Ms offering is 
represented and a memory of his passion celebrated. 
Nothing can he more definite or emphatic than Andrewes’ 
repudiation of a real external sacrifice in the bread and 
wine. From the university Andrewes went into the North, 
on the invitation of Henry Hastings, earl of Huntingdon, 
lord president of the North. In 1585 he is again found 
at Cambridge taking his degree of B.D. In 1588 he suc- 
ceeded Crowley in "the vicarage of St Giles, Cripplegate, 
Here he delivered his most penetrative and striking 
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sermons on th.© (TeTnptcttioTi in the Wild&mess, and. tlie 
L<yrd^s Frayer — ^tiie former published in 1592, the latter 
in 1611. In a great sermon on April 10, in Easter week 
1588, he most effectively, and with burning eloquence, 
vindicated the Protestantism of the Church of England 
against the B.omanists. It sounds oddly to have 
Calvin adduced herein and elsewhere as a new writer, 
with lavish praise and affection. Passing other ecclesi- 
astical advancements, Andrewes was preferred by Qrindal, 
at the suit of Walsinghani, to the prebendal stall of St 
Pancras in St Paul's, London, in 1589. The prebendary 
had the courage of his opinions,” for Sir John Harington 
records that Sir Francis Walsingham, bis patron, having 
laboured to get him to maintain certain points of ultra- 
Puritanism, he refused, having, as the garrulous Knight, 
in his State of the Church of Bngland (pp, 143, 144), pun- 
aingiy remarks, too much of the avBpo<s in him to be 
scared with a councillor's frown, or blown* aside with his 
breath,” and accordingly answered him plainly, that ^^they 
were not only against his learning, but his conscience.” 
On September 6, 1589, he succeeded Fulke as master of 
his own college of Pembroke, being at the time one of the 
chaplains of Archbishop Whitgift. His mastership of Pem- 
broke was a success in every way. In 1589—90, as one of 
the twelve chaplains of the queen, he preached before her 
majesty a singularly outspoken sermon (March 4, 1590). 
In this year, on October 13, he preached his introductory 
lecture at St Paul's, upon undertaking to comment upon 
the first four chapters of Genesis. These form part of the 
Orphan Jjectures^ of the folio of 1657, than which there is 
no richer contribution to the theological literature of Eng- 
land, notwithstanding the imperfection of the notes in some 
cases. He was an incessant worker as well as preacher. 
He delighted to move among the people, and yet found 
time to meet with a society of antiquaries, whereof Baleigh, 
Sidney, Burleigh, Arundel, the Herberts, SaviUe, Stow, 
and Camden, were members. What by his often preaching, 
testifies Isaacson, at St Qilea's, and his no less often read- 
ing in St Paul's, h© became so infirm that his friends 
despaired of his life. His charities were lavish, and yet 
discriminative. The dearth of 1594 exhibits him as 
another Joseph in his care for the afflicted and poor of 
the Israel of God.” In 1595 appeared Fhe Famheth 
Artidee^ a landmark in our national church history. 
Andrewes adopted the doctrine of St Augustine as mo<fi- 
fied by Aquinas. Philosophically, as well as theologically, 
his interpretations of these deep things remain a permanent 
advance in theological-metaphysical thought. In 1598 he 
declined offers of the two bishoprics of Ely and Salisbi^, 
hia ** nolo episcopari ” resting on an intended alienation 
of the lands attached to these sees. On November 23, 

1600, was preached at Whitehall his memorable sermon 
on Justification, around which surged a controversy that is 
even now unspent. The preacher maintained the evan- 
gelical view as opposed to the sacerdotal On July 4, 

1601, he was appointed dean of Westminster, and his 
sedulousness over the renowned school is magnified by 
Bishop Hacket in \o&lAfe of Archbishop Wilbwtms^ On July 
25, 1603, Andrewes assist^ at the coronation of James L 
In 1604 he took part in the Hampton Court Conference, 
and, better service, was one of the committee to whom we 
owe our authorised version of Holy Scripture. ^ The dean 
frequently preadhed before the king, and his majesty's own 
learning, given him by George Buchanan, made him a 
sympathetic hearer. Many of these state sermons are me- 
morable from their results and place in our ecclesiastical 
history. In 1605 he was appointed, after a third dedinar 
tore, bishop of Chichester. In 1609 he published his 
Tortura Torti, in answer to Bellarmine's Matthceics Tortnu, 
This work is one of many bom of the gunpowder plot and 
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related controversies. It is packed full of learning, and 
yet the argument moves freely. Nowhere does Andrewes' 
scholarship cumber him. It is as a coat of mail, strong 
but mobile. In this same year he was transferred from 
Chichester to Ely. His studiousness here was as intent 
as before. He again assailed BellaaTnine in his Responds 
ad Apologiam^ a treatise never answered. From 1611 to 
1618, Andrewes is to he traced as preacher and contro- 
versialist in season and out of season. In 1617 he attended 
the king to Scotland. In 1618 he was translated to the 
see of Winchester. In this year he proceeded to the 
Synod of Dort. Upon his return he became in word and 
deed a model bishop, while in every prominent ecclesiastical 
event of the period he is seen in the front, but ever walk- 
ing in aH beauty of modesty and benignity. His bene- 
factions were unprecedented. His learning made him the 
equal and the friend of Grotius, and of the foremost con- 
temporary scholars. His preaching was unique for its 
combined rhetorical splendour and scholarly richness, and 
yet we feel that the printed page poorly represents the 
preaching. His piety was that of an ancient saint, semi- 
ascetic and unearthly in its self-denial, but rooted in a deep 
and glowing love for his Lord. No shadow rests on his 
beautiful and holy life. He died 25th September 1626, 
and the leaders in church and state mourned for him as 
for a father. Two generations later, Richard Ciashaw 
caught up the universal sentiment, when in Ms lines Vpon 
Bishop Andrewes^ Picture before his Set^mons, he exclaims : — 

“ This reverend shadow cast that setting siin, 

Whose glorious course through our horizon run, 

Left the dimme face of this dull hemisphere, 

All one great eye, all drown'd in one great teare. 

It is to be regretted that the works of Bishop Andrewes 
have been only fragmentarily and uncritically collected 
and edited ; but the edition of the Anglo-Catholic Series 
suffices to place him in the front rank of the theologians 
of England. (Works, as originally published, and as col- 
lected ut supra ; Isaacson's Life in Fuller's Abel Bedivhms; 
Buckeridge’s Sermon; Russell's Memoirs of the Life and 
Works (1860), a medley of materials and discursive notes ; 
British Museum Harleian MSS.) (a. K o.) 

ANDREWS, James Pettit, an English histoiian and 
miscellaneous writer, was the younger son of Joseph 
Andrews, of Shaw-house, near Newbury, Berks, where he 
was born in 1737. He was educated privately, and 
early discovered a taste for literature and the fine arts, 
Andrews was the author of several miscellaneous works, 
but his most extensive undertaking was his Mistory of 
Creat BHtain, connected vjith the Chronology of Europe^ 
with Bates, &c., of which, however, he lived to complete 
but two volumes. The first, which was published in 1794, 
in 4to, commences with Caesar's invasion, and ends with 
the deposition and death of Richard 11. ; and the second, 
wMch appeared, in 1795, continues the histoiy to the 
accession of Edward YI. The plan of this work was new, 
and in some respects singular ; a portion of the histoiy of 
England is given on one page, and a general sketch of Ae 
contemporaneous history of Europe on the page apposite. 
He appears to have left off this work to prepare a con- 
tinuation of Henry's Mistory of Britain^ wMcb he published 
in 1796 in one volume 4to, and two volumes 8vo, Hie 
died at Brompton 6th August 1797. 

ANDRIA, a town of Italy, in the province of Terra di 
Bari, situated in a plain 31 miles west of Bari The town, 
which is said to derive its name from the caverns 
in the vicinity, is well built> and possesses a fine caihedml, 
founded in 1046 by Pefeco Normano, count of Tranl It 
han no manufactures of importance, but there is an exten- 
sive trade in almonds, whi!^ are imported in large quan- 
tities from the surrounding country. Andria was burned 
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in 1799 by General Broussier, and in 1861 it became part 
of tbe new kingdom of Italy. Population, 34,000. 

ANDEIEU, Bertjrakd, a celebrated engraver of medals, 
bom, 24th N’ovember 1761, at Bordeaux. He is considered 
as the restorer of the art in France, which had declined 
after tibe time of Louis XIT.^ and was so highly esteemed, 
that during the last twenty years of his life he was en- 
trusted by thn French Government with the execution of 
©very work of importance. Many of his medals are figured 
in the Medallic History of Hapoleon. He died at Paris 
6th December 1822. 

ANDEISCUS, a man of mean extraction, who, pretend- 
ing to be the natural son of Perseus, last king of Macedonia, 
assumed the name of Philip^ for which reason he was 
called Pseitdo-FhilippuSf the False Philip. Escaping from 
Borne, where he was imprisoned for his pretensions, he 
found a sufficient number of partisans in Thrace to en- 
courage him to assert his claim, to the throne of Macedonia, 
and enable him to defeat the Roman praetor Juventius, 
who had been sent against him. His brief reign was 
marked by great cruelty and extortion. In 148 b.o. he 
was completely defeated, and was carried captive to Borne 
by Q. Csecilius Metellus, for whom this triumph gained the 
name of Macedonicus. The victory placed Macedonia once 
more in the hands of the Romans, though at a cost of 
25,000 men. Andriscus was put to death by order of the 
senate. 

AHDROOLUS, a Roman slave who used to lead about 
the streets a lion that had forborne to injure him when 
turned loose upon him in the circus. The story is re- 
lated, on the authority of an eye-witness, by Aulus Gellins 
{Hoct. AfU, V. 14), who states that An^oclus, having 
tak^ refUj^ from the severities of his master in a 
cave in Africa, a lion entered the cave and presented 
to him his swollen paw, from which Androclus extracted 
a large thorn. 

ANDROMACHE, in Greek legend, was the wife of 
Hector {Iliad^ vi 396), and daughter of Eetion, prince of 
Thebe in Mysia. Her father and seven brothers had fallen 
by the hands of Achilles, when their town was taken by 
him. Her mother, ransomed at a high price, was slain by 
Diana {Jliad^ vi 428), To Hector Andromache bore a son, 
Bcamandrfus or Asfcyanax, whose death by the Greeks she 
was foreeui to look on; and when, her husband also slain by 
them and Troy taken, the captives were apportioned, she 
fell to Neoptolemus, the son of Achilles, with whom she 
went to Phthia, or, as it is also said, to Epirus, and there 
bore him the sons Molossus, Kelus, and Pergamus. Neo- 
ptolemus having been slain by Orestes, left her to the 
Trojm seer Hdenus, who had followed hiim^ and who now 
mamed her, and governed the kingdom of Molossia for 
her sorts. After the death of Helenus, Andromache re- 
turned to Asia Minor with her youngest son Pergamus, 
who there founded a town named after himself. The tragic 
poets found a favourite subject in the events of her life, 
and in h^ faitMul and affectionate character as the wife of 
Hector* In works of art the death of Astyanax, and the 
farewell scene between Andromache and Hector {Hiad^ vi 
323) were represented, — the latter, it is said, in a painting 
which drew tears from Portia the wife of Bratus (Plutarch, 
Br^, 2 ^ 

ANDROMEDA, in Greek legend, the daughter of 
Cepheus and Oassiopea, or Gassiepea, king r and queen of 
the jEthiopiana. Caasiep^ having boasted herself equal 
fa beauty to the Nereids, drew down &e vengeanoe of 
Neptune, the sea god, who s^t an inundation on the land, 
and a sea monster wMch destroyed man and beast. The 
cra^ of Ammon announced that no relief would be found 
until the king exposed his daughter Andromisda to the 
and accordingly she was hastened to a rock on 
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the shore. Perseus, returning from Having slain the Gorgon, 
found Her in this position, slew the monster, set her free, 
and married her against the opposition of Phineus, to whom 
she had before been engaged. Before leaving Ethiopia she 
bore a son, Perses, from whom the Persian kings traced 
their descent, as did also the kings of Pontus and Cappa- 
docia, who had a portrait of Perseus on their coins. Re- 
turning with her husband first to Seriphus, and finally 
to Argos, Andromeda bore him Alc^us, Sthenelns, and 
Electryon, and thus founded the dynasty of the Persides. 
After her death Andromeda was translated by Minerva 
to a constellation in the northern sky, near Perseus and 
Gassiepea. The tragic poets used the legend of her life, 
and in works of art the slaying of the monster by Perseus 
was represented. 

ANDRONIOUS I. (Comkektjs), Emperor of Constan- 
tinople, son of Isaac, and grandson of Alexis 1. Comnenus, 
was bom aboirt the beginning of the 12th century. He 
was endowed by nature with the most remarkable gifts both 
of mind and body. He was handsome and eloquent, but 
licentious; and at the same time active, hardy, courageous, 
and an excellent soldier. His early years were spent in 
alternate pleasure and military service. In 1141 he was 
taken captive by the Turks-Seljuks, and remained in their 
hands for a year. On being ransomed, he went to Con- 
stantinople, where was held the court of his cousin, the 
emperor Manuel, with whom he was a great favourite. 
Here the charms of his niece, the princess Eudoxia, 
attracted him. She became his mistress, while her sister 
Theodora stood in a similar relation to the emperor ManueL 
In 1162, accompanied by Eudoxia, he set out for an 
important command in Cilicia. Failing in his principal 
enterprise, an attack upon Mopsuestia, he returned, but 
was again appointed to the command of a province. This 
second post he seems also to have left after a short interval, 
for he appeared again in Constantinople, and narrowly 
escaped death at the hands of the brothers of Eudoxia, 
About this time (1153) a conspiracy against the emperor, 
in which Andronicus participated, was discovered, and he 
was thrown into prison. There he remained for about 
twelve years, during which time he made repeated but un- 
successful attempts to escape. At last, in 1165, he was 
successful; and, after passing through many dangers, 
reached the court of Jaroslav, grand duke of Russia, at 
Kiev. "While under the protection of the grand duke, 
Andronicus brought about an aUiance between him and 
the emperor Manuel, and so restored himself to the 
emperoris favour. With a Russian army he joined Manuel 
in the invasion of Hungary, and assisted at the siege of 
Semlin. After a successful campaign, they returned to- 
geth^ to Constantinople; but a year after (1167), An- 
dronicus refused to take the oath of allegiance to the prince 
of Hungary, whom Manuel desired to become his successor* 
He was removed from court, but received the province of 
OiKcia. ^ Being still under the displeasure of the emperor, 
Andronicus fied to the court of Raymond, prince of 
Antioch. WTdle residing here he captivated and seduced 
the beautiful daughter of the prince, Philippa, sister of the 
empress Maria. The anger of the emperor was again 
roused by this dishonour, and Andronicus was compelled 
to fly. He took refuge with Amaury, king of Jerusalem, 
whose favour he gained, and who invested him with the 
town of Berytus, now Beirout. In Jerusalem he saw 
Theodora, the beautiful widow of the late InTtgr Baldwin, 
and niece of the emperor ManudL Although Andronicua 
was at that tim© fi%H8ix years old; age had not diminished 
his charms, and Theodora became the next victim of his 
artful sedu^oxL To avoid the vengeance of the empexmr, 
she fied with him to the court of the sultan of Damascus; 
but not deeming themselves safe there, they continued 
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tkeir perilous journey tlirough Persia and Turkestan, round 
tlie Caspian Sea and across Moimt Caucasus, until at 
length, they settled among the Turks on the borders of 
Trebizond. Into that province Andronicus, with a body 
of adventurers, made frequent and successful iucursions. 
Wbile he was absent upon one of them, his castle was sur- 
prised by the governor of Trebizond, and Theodora with 
her two children were captured and sent to Constantinople. 
To obtain their release Andronicus made abject submission 
to the emperor; and, appearing in chains before him, im- 
plored pardon. This he obtained, and was allowed to 
retire with Theodora into banishment in the little town of 
CEnoe, on the shores of the Black Sea. Xu 1180 the 
emperor Manuel died, and was succeeded by Ms son AleMs 
IL, a youth of twelve or fourteen years, who was under the 
guardiansMp of the empress Maria. Her conduct excited 
popular indignation ; and the consequent disorders, 
amounting almost to civil war, gave an opportunity to the 
ambition of Andronicus. He left his retirement, secured 
the support of the army, and marched upon Constantinople. 
Alexis was compelled to acknowlege him as colleague in 
the empire. The empress was put to death, and her son 
soon shared the same fate. His dead body is said to have 
been insulted by Andronicus, but the authorities for this 
and similar stories are in all probability prejudiced. An- 
dronicus, now (1183) sole emperor, married Agnes, widow 
of Alexis II., a child eleven years of age. His short reign 
was characterised by strong and wise measures. He re- 
solved to check many abuses, but, above ail tMngs, to 
limit the power of the nobles. The people, who felt the 
severity of his laws, at the same time acknowledged their 
justice, and found themselves protected from the rapacity 
of their superiors. The aristocrats, however, were in- 
furiated against Mm, and summoned to their aid William 
of Sicily. This prince landed in Epirus with a strong 
force, and marched as far as Thessalonica, wMoh he took 
and destroyed; but he was shortly afterwards defeated, 
and compelled to return to Sicily. Andronicus seems then 
to have resolved to exterminate the aristocracy, and Ms 
plans were nearly crowned with success. But in 1185, 
during Ms absence from the capital, his lieutenant ordered 
the arrest and execution of Isaac Angelus, a descendant of 
the first Alexis. Isaac escaped, and took refuge in the 
church of St Sophia. He appeMed to the populace, aud 
a tumult arose wMch spread rapidly over the whole city. 
When Andronicus^nived he found that Ms power was 
overthrown, and that Isaac had been proclaimed emperor. 
His offers of a general pardon, and even of abdication in 
favour of Ms son, were rejected; and, after an unsuccessful 
attempt at escape, he was seized and dragged before the 
new emperor. Isaac ddivered him over to Ms enemies, 
and for three days he was exposed to their fury and 
resentment. At last they hung him up by the feet between 
two pillars. His dying agonies were shortened by an 
Italian soldier, who mercifully plunged a sword into Ms 
body. He died on the 12th Septemb^ex 1185. 

ANDEOKECUS IX (PAMOiiOairs), Emperor, was bom 
1260. He was the elder son of Michael Palaeologus, whom 
he succeeded in 1283. During Ms reign the Turks under 
Osman conquered nearly the whole of Bithynia; and to 
resist them file emperor called in the aid of Eoger de Mor, 
who commanded a body of adventurers. The Turks were 
defeated, but Eoger was found to 'be nearly as formidable an 
enemy to the imperial power. He was assassinated in 1 308. 
His ^venturers declared war upon Andronicus, and after 
devastatix^ Thrace and Macedonia, settled in the southern 
part of Greece. From 1320 onwards the emperor was 
engaged in war with Ms grandson, Andronicos, in whose 
favour he was compiled to abdicate, 1328. He retired to 
a convent, and died about 1334. 
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ANDEONICUS III., grandson of the preceding, was 
born about 1296. His conduct during youth was so violent, 
that his grandfather resolved to deprive him of his right 
to the crown. Andronicus rebelled, and in 1328 compelled 
Ms grandfather to abdicate in Ms favour. During his 
reign he was engaged in constant war, chiefiy with the 
Turks, who greatly extended their conquests. He died 
in 1341. 

AhTDEOHlCUS of OYHitHUS, a Greek astronomer, 
about B.C. 100, built at Athens an octagon tower, with 
fibres carved on each side, representing the eight principal 
winds. A brazen Triton at the summit, with a rod in his 
hand, turned round by the wind, pointed to the quarter 
from wMch it blew. From this model is derived the 
custom of placing weathercocks on steeples. A consider- 
able portion of this tower still exists ; and, instead of 

tower of the winds," it should be called horologium^ the 
name by which it is designated by Yarro. 

ANDRONICUS of Rhodes, the eleventh scholarch of 
the Peripatetics, lived about B.c. 70. His cMef work was 
the arrangement of the writings of Aristotle, the materials 
for which had been supplied to him by Tyrannion. 
Besides arranging the works, he seems to have written 
paraphrases and commentaries, none of wMch have come 
down to us. Two writings under the name Andronicus 
are sometimes erroneously attributed to Mm, one on the 
Emotions, the other a commentary on Aristotle’s JStMcs. 

ANDROS, or Andho, the ancient Andros, an island of 
the Grecian Archipelago, the most northerly of the Cyclades, 
lying 6 miles S.W. of Euboea, and about 2 N. of Tenos. 
It is nearly 25 miles long, and its greatest breadth is 10 
miles. Its surface is for the most part mountainous, with 
many fruitful and weU-watered valleys, wMch produce 
vines, grain, olives, pomegranates, lemons, figs, and oranges, 
and supply food for cattle, sOk-woims, and bees. At 
Andros, the capital, a town on the east coast, containing 
about 5000 inliabitants, there are silk and carpet manu- 
factures, the former of wMch gives rise to a considerable 
export trade; but the harbour does not afford accommodation 
except for vessels of small size, and is much inferior to that 
of Gaurio (Gaurium) on the west coast, near the ruins of 
an older Andros, the ancient capital of the island. This 
Andros, wMch was situated on the brow of a MU that 
commands the whole coast, contained a famous temple, 
dedicated to Bacchus, and a spring that was said to flow 
with wine during the feast of fiie god. The island is 
supposed to contain about 15,000 inhabitants, the bulk of 
whom belong to the Greek Church. According to the 
ordinary account, Andros, which is said to derive its name 
either from Andreus, a general of Ehadamanthus, or from 
a seer called Andrus, was colonised by the lonians about 
1000 B.O., and soon became a place of some importance. 
In 480, after the battle of Sal amis, Themistoclea made an 
attempt to take the capital, wisMng to punish the in- 
habitants for their readiness io assist the Persians in their 
invasion of Greece; and, although he failed in this enteiy 
pxise, the island afterwards became for a time subject to 
the Athenians. In 333 it was added to the Macedonian 
empire; and after the death of Alexander the Great, 
became part of Ptolemjr’s kingdom. In 200 it was taken 
by the Romans, who handed it over to Attains I., king of 
Pergamos; and in 133 it reverte d t o the Romans, in 
accordance with the wiU of Attalus IIL On the dissolu- 
tion of the empire of the East, Andros come under the ml© 
of the Turks; but now, along with the island of Tenos, it 
forms a government of the modem kingdom of Greece. 

ANDXTJAR, a town of Spain, in the province of Jaei^ 
situated near the Guadalquivir, 20 mil^ N.W. 
of Jaen. It is a dull, unhealthy place, possessing few buihi- 
ings of any arcMtectural beauty; but there is a road lead- 
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in g to an old bridge over the Guadalquivir which is lined 
with fine trees. The town has an inconsiderable trade in 
cattle, grain, oil, and fruit. It is most widely known for its 
porous earthenware jars, called alcarrazds, which possess the 
properly of keeping water cool in the hottest weather, and 
which are manufactured in great numbers from a whitish 
clay found in the neighbourhood. The Convention of 
Baylen was signed at ^dujar in 1808; and the decree of 
the duke of Angoul§me, by which aU Spanish authorities 
were subordinated to the French, was published in the same 
town in 1823. Population, 14,096, 

AITDUZE, a town of France, in the department of Gard, 
situated on the Garden d’Anduze, about 6 miles S.W. of 
Alais. It possesses considerable manufactures of serges, 
stockings, hats, silk, and leather, and has 5303 inhabitants, 
many of whom are Protestants, 

AirECDOTE, a word derived from a privative and €fcSt- 
to give out or publish, means originally something 
not published. It has two distinct significations. First, the 
primaiy one is something not published, in which sense it 
has been used to denote either secret histories, — ^Procopius, 
gives this as one of the titles of his secret histoiy of 
Justinian's court, — or portions of ancient writers w^h 
have remained long in manuscript and are edited for the 
first time. Of such ainecdota there are many collections; 
the earliest was probably Muratori's, in 1709. Besides 
it, there are amcdota by Eekker, Bachmann, Cramer, 
Boissonade, Matranga, Miller, Wolff, Viiloisin, Amaduci, 
Tischendorf, and, the most recent, Val. Hose, 1864-71. 
There are also anecdota of more modern writers ; some of 
these are given by Martene and Durand, Thesaurus Nomis 
ATtecdotorum (1717), and Fez, Thesaurus Anecdotorum 
JS^ovisstmus (1721). Second, in the popular acceptation of 
the word, which is to be traced to their being, in the first 
instance, colloquial, anecdotes are relations of detached 
interesting particulars. Of such anecdotes the collections 
are almost infinite ; the best in many respects is that com- 
piled by Byerley and Clinton Robertson, known as the 
Percy Anecdotes (1820-23). 

ANEL, Domujtiqxtb, an eminent French surgeon, born 
at Toulouse in 1679. He is celebrated for his successful 
treatment of aneurism and ^fistula lachryvialiSy and was the 
inventor of the probe and ^fringe still known by his name. 

* He wrote several medical works, published at Amsterdam 
1707, Turin 1713, and Paris 1822. He died about 1730. 

AHEMOMETER, or vmvdrmeamreT (from avefxog, wind, 
and a measure), a contrivance for indicating the 

rate and direction of the vrind. Ever since the birth of 
true experimental scienoe, it has been recognised as a 
matter of great importatce and interest to man that he 
should know something of the laws according to which the 
atmospheric currents and changes are produced. Among 
meteorological phenomena, none deserve more attention 
than the elements of the wind; and none have received 
more. Yet anemometty has been aH along the least suc- 
cessful department of meteorology, partly owing, of course, 
to the nature of the agent to be dealt with, which is the 
very type of fluctuation, and partly to a mistaken path of 
observation that was too long followed. The error which, 
firom the days of Hooke, in the middle of the 17th centnry, 
to within a comparativdLy recent period, misdirected the 
efforts of inventors, was the idea that the elements to be 
determined in the case of the wind are its direction and 
pressure^ wher^ practically they are its direction and 
velocity. If the currents of air were anything like uniform, 
it would be a comparatively simple matter to deduce the 
velocity from the pressure ; but their variability is so very 
great, that the relations between the velocity and the 
press^tire become unworkably compleac. We Imow, from 
the elementaiy principles of d3!rnamics, that the pressure at 


any instant will vary as the square of the velocity. 
Obviously, therefore, the relative variations of the pressure 
will be tufice as great as those of the velocity; and fche 
latter are too great, as we find them, to encourage us to 
double them artificially. It must also be remembered that, 
from the inertia of the indicating apparatus, errors will in 
every case arise; and these also wiLL be doubled if we 
take the pressure instead of the velocity variations. From 
all this it will appear that comparatively little importance 
is to be attached to the earlier and to all statical modes 
of anemometry. 

The essenti^s of every anemometer are two : (1), a 
vane, to show changes of direction; and (2), a wind-gauge^ 
to show changes of velocity, or of force. There is also 
a distinction which we may have in every kind of meter. 
They may be either nm^recording, as merely exhibiting the 
variations to the eye; or recording, or marking them per- 
manently on paper. 

The wind-vane, or weather-cock, is simply a fiat sheet of 
thin metal, or two sheets in the shape of a tjdn wedge, at 
the end of a metal rod, the whole turning freely on a 
vertical axle. Besides serving to show the direction of the 
wind itself, the vane is often used to turn the gauge, so as 
to present the pressure-surface with its face always direct 
to the wind. 

Of all the gauges that have been invented or proposed it 
would be impossible to give even the names. The primi- 
tive statical forms of anemometer — ^that is, such as set 
against the force of the wind a gradually increasing re- 
sistance, with some means of indicating the point of balance 
— ^have been divided by Dr Robinson (Trans. Roy. Irish 
Acad., voL xxii. p. 150) into three classes : — ^First, vertical 
windmills, kept facing the wind by a vane, and acting by 
winding on their axle a string againsb some form of gradu- 
ated resistance. Of this nature were Dr Hooke's anemo- 
meter (which is generally considered the jfirst practical 
attempt in wind-measuring), and those of Wolfius and 
Martin, The second class consists of those in which 
the wind acts on a flat plate, usually a foot square, 
pressing it against the elasticity either of a metallic 
spring or of a mass of confined air, a previous graduation 
of the elastic force having been made for each instrument. 
The first gauge of this tj’pe was invented by the celebrated 
Bouguer about the middl© of last century ; and since his 
time there have been many attempts at improvement of 
this principle, the apparent simplicity of the spring- 
measure being its recommendation. Modified forms of 
Bougueris wind-pressure gauge are in use even at the 
present day ; and about a quarter of a century ago a self- 
registering adaptation of it was constructed by Osier, and 
very generally employed. The third class measures the 
wind-force by the difference of level it is capable of pro- 
ducing in an inverted syphon, or XJ tube, containing 
water or some other liquid, Lind's anemometer, invented 
in 1775, is the best known of this type, and is still in 
common use. It is simply a U tube, with one leg bent 
at right angles towards* the upper end, and attached to a 
vane, so as to have its mouth constantly facing the wind. 
It is about half-filled with water, and a scale gradu- 
ated to hundredths of an inch is attached. The difference 
of level in the legs of the syphon indicates the force of 
the wind ; but it is only by experiment that the pressures 
corresponding to these differences can be laid down. Thus 
each instrument requires a carefully-constructed reference 
table of pressures and velocities corresponding to its read- 
ings. According to Lind, a difference of level of 1 inch 
indicates a pressure of 5*2 on the square foot^ and that 
corresponds to a velocity of about 32^ milea an hour, 
which is in common language a high wmd. A difference 
of 3 inches would indicate a storm, and one of 6 inches a 
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hurricane. Eivalling this in simplicity is a fourtli class, 
that may be added to Dr Robinson’s, viz., pendulum 
a/nmicymeterSy where the pressure-plate is swung as a pen- 
d\ilum,and indicates the wind-force by its deviation from the 
vertical The first of this form was invented by the Marquis 
Poieni, and gained the prize of the French Academy in 
1733. They are still employed as simple rough-and-ready 
indicators to the eye of the strength of the wind. 

Several other anemometers have been contrived, which, 
from being essentially non-recording, may be mentioned as 
more curious than valuable. Among these are — ( 1 . ) A musi- 
cal anemcyinetery suggested by Dr Hooke, and constructed 
by Delamanon, in which the wind was caused to sound 
automatically, in a set of pipes, a particular note corre- 
sponding to its velocity ; (2.) Leslies anemometer, or rather 
anemometric principle, which deduces the velocity of the 
wind from its effect in cooling a thermometer, it being sup- 
posed that the rate of cooling is proportional to the velocity 
of the wind^ (3.) Brewster^s evaporation anemometer, by 
which the velocity may be deduced from the amount of 
water evaporated in a given time from a rough open sur- 
face, such as sponge or fiannel, the two being in proportion. 

Osler^s anemometer, the last of the pressure-gauges we 
shall mention, being one of the most trustworthy and 
most common registering anemometers in this country, 
merits a more particular description. It traces with pencils 
on a sheet of paper (which is moved along, either in a 
vertical or a horizontal position, at a constant rate by 
means of clock-work) Hnes which indicate changes of 
the wind, both in direction and in pressure. Its general I 
principle will be readily imderstood without a diagram, j 
Changes of direction are recorded in this way. The axle 
that carries the vane, and turns with it, has keyed on its 
lower end a pinion which, working in a horizontal rack, 
moves it backwards or forwards as the axle turns one 
way or the other ; and a pencil fixed to the rack traces its 
movemerits on the register-sheet. Changes of pr^sure, or 
tvimd-force, are measured by means of springs. A square 
foot of a light metal plate, placed vertically and turning 
with the vane-rod, receives the impulse of the wind, and is 
forced against three springs, so arranged that one, two, or 
all of them may be pressed on according to the violence 
of the wind. The extent of compression against the 
springs is transmitted through the hollow vane-axle, by 
means of chains and pulleys, to a light spring, which 
presses a pencil gently against the paper. Variations of 
motion of the upper plate thus correspond to definite 
lateral deviations of this second spring pencil, and a wavy 
line is traced on the paper as it moves along. The register- 
sheet is ruled across its length into twenty-four equal parts, 
one of which passes the pencil points each hour ^ and 
lengthways it is ruled — ^first, with linea corresponding to the 
cardinal points, under the direction-pencil ; and secondly, 
on the fiSld of the other pencil, with lines spaced by actual 
experiment so as to correspond to gradations of 5, 10, 15, 
20, &a Tb of wind-pressure on the square foot. Thus the 
pressure-curve, in the same way as on the indicator of a 
steam-engine, includes between it an|J the horizontal line 
of zero-pressure a si)ace proportional to the amount of work 
done by the wind on the upper pressure-plate. Of course, 
BO long as the wind blows in one direction, the direction- 
pencil traces a horizontal line j and if there be no wind at 
all, both pencils trace the zero horizontal bTipa, 

We have not space to enter jiarticularly into the history 
of the direct velocity-measuring anemometers^ As long 
ago as 1783, one was contrived on this principle by Mr 
Edgeworth for the measurement of air-currents ; but to Dr 
Whewell belongs the credit of first appreciating at its true 
value the velocity as opposed to the ^>ressure measure. In 
the Oam, Trans, vol. vi, he describes an instrument of 


h^ own devising, which was afteiwards extensively used 
Sir W_. Snow Harris recommended it strongly to the British 
Association in 1844, exhibiting results of hia own observa^ 
tions with it during three previous years. Owing, however 
to some practical defects, such as the great frictional resist^ 
ance of toothed wheels and endless screws, which have 
more effect on the indications of a gentle wind than of a 
high one, and to the want of an arrangement for indicating 
the times of the variations. Dr Whewell^s instrument bfa-p 
now fallen into <hsuse. A description of it may be found 
in Drew’s Practical Meteorology. One of the most valu- 
able contributions to this science was made by Dr Robinson, 
of Armagh, who between the years 1843 and 1846 com 
ducted a number of experiments and calculations on the 
proper form to be given to the revolving vanes. He found 
radical defects in the principle of all the vanes previously 
employed j either their moving power was not sufficiently 
great to make the frictional correction inconsiderable, or 
their velocity, in place of being less, was often three or 
four times greater than that of the wind, requiring greater 
complicacy of machinery to reduce the speed of the tracing 
point; or, lastly, their results were not identical, though 
constructed after the same lype. The form adopted by 
Robinson to remedy these defects is that shown in the 
figure. ^ Though it had been suggested to him by Edge> 
worth, it deservedly bears the name of Bohinsor^s Qups 
(fig. 1), as he was 
the first to show ex- 
perimentally and ana- 
lytically its advan- 
tages. The arrange- 
ment consisted of 
four^ light metal 
hemispheres O, of as 
large a diameter as 
convenient, extended 
at the ends of light 
and strong metal 
radii, so that they 
shall be as far from 1.— Cups and Vane of Anemometer. 

the axis of motion as possible, and so reduce the effect of 
friction to a minimum. They require no vane to keep 
them facing the wind, that represented by E, F, in the 
figure having a movement quite independent of the cups, 
as will be explained presently- He found that the cups 
move at almost exactly one-third of the mte of the wind — 
a happy simplicity of ratio — and this for all instruments 
made after one type. Experiments were made with sets 
of two, three, four, and six cups ; but the velocity ratio 
between the cups and the wind was simplest and most 
constant with four, the number now universally employed. 
In the paper already quoted {Trans. Boy. Irish AtadL, voL 
xxii.), Dr Robinson describes a self-registering apparatus, 
to which he had fitted the horizontal cups. But we shall 
describe instead one of the more modern and simple 
registers, which seems to leave little further to be desired 
in the way of compactness and accuracy. It is the inven- 
tion of Mr Beckley, of the Kew Observatoiy, and is 
described in full in the Beport of the As&oeiatkm, 

1858, p. 306. The outside, or wind-receiving parts are 
rejmesented in the above figure, and consist of Robin son'^ 
cups C, for the wdnd-velocity, and a double fan F, or 
windmill governor, for wind-direction. The fans serve as 
a vane, turning so as to keep their axes constantly at right 
angles to the wind, and are more steady than the ordinary 
vane* They are connected with the outer brass tube B. 
and carry it round •with them on any change of wind- 
direction. The second figure shows the manner in w-hich 
the motions of the fans and cups are recorded. R is 
cylinder* which carries the register-sheet, on which the 
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two pencils P, Q, press lightly. It is turned round at a 
uniform rate by clock-work in K, making a complete reTo- 
lution in twenty-four hours, or moving through half an inch 
per hour. Horkontal lines divide the sheet into hour 
spaces, marked 1, 2, 3, &c., in the figure. The fan, or 
direction-axLe B (fig. 1), communicates its motions to a 
mitre wheel M (fig. 2), which, gearing into the bevel wheel 
T, moves the cylinder D, with its brass pencil P. By 
a change of the wind from north to south, the pencil 
would trace a line along the cylinder between the verti- 
cal lines N and S. In lilce manner the velocity of the 
cups is communicated by a shaft passing through the 
dlrectiori-ivxle to a mitr..* wheel W, which moves the bevel 
wheel X, the cylinder L, and its pencil Q. Vertical lines 
are drawm on the paper, so that the pencil moves over 
one s]»ace, wliiie the ^diid travels 10 miles, or the cups 
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one-third of that distance. The velocity range does not 
extend beyond 60 miles, that being sufficiently high above 
the uveragf rate of the winds. The sheet requires to be 
renewed, and the clock-work rewound every tweniy-four 
hours, a matter of only a minute or two. The figure 
shows a simple brass spiral pencil ; but the pencil de- 
vised by Beckley for the Kew Observatory consists of 
a strip of brass fixed spirally on edge, so that for equal 
increments of rotation of its cylinder its point of contact 
with the register-sheet shifts along by equal increments 
horizontally. 

Anemometry now forms a most important feature in all 
meteorological observations, and many important and re- 
markable results have appeared since the invention of 
self-recording apparatus. See Metkobolog-y. 

AXET, a town of France, in the department of Eure- 
©t-Loir, situated between the rivers Eure and Vfegre, 9 
miles rr.E of Dreux. It contains the ruins of a xnagrufi- 
cent castle, built by Henry IL for Diana of Poitiers, and 
near it is the plain of Ivry, where Henry IV. defeated the 
armies of the League in 1690. It has 1418 inhalntaiits, 
who carry on a small trade in com, wood, and fodder. 

AHEURISM (from oreupw/jwi, a dOatation), a cavity, 
which contains blood, either fluid or coagulated, and which 
communicates with an artery; the walls of the cavity are 
formed either of the dilated artery or of the tissues around 
the vessel This affection, a malady of middle life and old 
age, may arise in consequence of injury or disease of the 
blood-vessels. 

AXGAEA, Upper and Lower, two rivers of Asiatic 
Russia, in the government of Irkutsk. The former rises 
izi the mountains to the east of Lake Baikal, and falls into 
the head of the lake after a course of nearly 300 miles. 
The latter, which is sometimes called the Upper Tungonska, 
flows out of Lake Baikal, near its southern extremity, and 
passing the town of Irkutsk, falls into the Yenisei, ^ter a 
course of about 1100 milea The current of the river is 
very strong, fonuing several rapids in its progress. The 
scenery on its banks is freauently extremely beautifuL 
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ANGARIA (ayyapeia)^ a sort of government postal 
system adop>ted by the Romans under the empire, bor- 
rowed from the ancient Persians, among whom, accord- 
ing to Xenophon, it was established by Cyrus. Couriers 
{angari,^ d-yyapot) on horseback were posted at cer- 

tain stages along the chief roads of the empire, for the 
transmission of royal despatches by night and day in aD 
weathers. The supply of horses and their maintenance 
were compulsory, constituiing under the Romans a burden 
from which the emperor alone could grant exemptiori. 
Hence the word came to mean generally compulsory service 
in the despatch of royal messages. 

ANGEL is a transcription uf the Greek dyycAog, a mes* 
senger^ but in signification corresponds to the special theo- 
logical sense which the latter word assumed among the 
Hellenistic Jews (and hence in the New Testament and in 
Christian writings), by being adopted as the translation of 
the Hebrew MaUahh. Thus both name and notion of angel 
go back to the Old Testament, 

The Old Testament belief in angels has two sides, being, 
on the one hand, a particular development of the belief in 
special manifestations of God to man; and on the other 
hand, a belief in the existence of superhuman beings stand- 
ing in a peculiar relation of nearness to God. These two 
sides of the doctrine are historically associated and co- 
operate in the later developments of Biblical angelology’', but 
are not in all parts of the Old Testament fused into perfect 
unity of thought. » 

The first side of the belief in angels is expressed in the 
word IfaVakhy a messenger or ambassador, — ^more fully, 
messenger of Jehovah [j2^. F., angel of the Loei>], messeriger 
of God. The whole Old Testament revelation moves in the 
paradox that God is invisible and inaccessible to man, and 
yet approaches man in unmistakable self-manifestation. 
This manifestation takes place in various ways, — ^in the 
priestly oracle, in prophecy, in the glory of God within the 
sanctuary [shekhina]. But in particular the early history 
represents God as manifesting himself by his messenger. 
In special crises “ the messenger of Jehovah” calls from 
heaven to Hagar or to Abraham (Gen. xxi., xxii.) Or if 
God seeks to commune more fully with a man, his mes- 
senger appears and speaks to him. The narratives of such 
angelophanies vary in detail Generally there is but one 
angel, but Abraham is visited by three (Gen. xviii.) 
Sometimes the dignity of. the heavenly visitor is detected 
while he is present, at other times he is mistaken for a 
prophet, and recognised only by something supernatural in 
his disappearance (Judges vi 21, xiii. 20). Jacob 

wrestles all night with a man,” who at length with a 
touch dislocates his thigh (Gen. xxxii. 24, jf.) At other 
times no human form is seen. It is the angel of J ehovah who 
speaks to Moses in the burning bush, and leads the Israelites 
in the pillar of cloud and smoke (Exod. iii. 2, xiv. 19). 

In all this there is perfect indifference to the personality 
of the angel, who displays no inaMducJity of character, 
refuses to give a name (Gen. xxxii : Judges xixL), acts 
simply as the mouthpiece of God. This is carried so far 
that in his mouth the pronoun I indicates Jehovah Lim- 
seK ; while the narrative passes, without change of sense, 
i from the statement, "the angel of Jehovah appeared, 
i spoke,” <fcc., to " Jehovah appeared, spoke.” {pf^ for 
example, Exod. iiL ver. 2 with ver. 4; xiii, 21, with xiv. 19.) 

I Those who see the angel say they have seen God (Judges 
1 xiii 22 ; Gen. xxxii 30). augelophany is a theophany 

I as direct as is possible to man. The idea of a full represen- 
: tation of God to man, in all his revealed character, by means 
of an angel, comes out most clearly for the angel tlmt leads 
Israel in the very old passage, Exod. xxiii 20, jf. This 
angel is sent before the people to keep them in the way 
and bring them to Canaan. He speaks with divine auth^ 
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riiy, and enforces lais commands by divine sanctions, for i 
my name [i.e,, tbe compass of my revealed qualities] is in * 
Mm/' The question naturally arises, how the angel who 
^j^ossesses these high predicates stands related to angels 
who elsewhere appear not representing the whole self- 
saanifestation of God to his people, but discharging 
isolated commissions. The Biblical data for the solution 
of this question are very scanty. An essential distinction 
between the angel of the Lord," who speaks in all things 
with full divine authority, and subordinate angels, is 
sought mainly in Gen. xviii. and in Exod. xsxii. 30,.^, 
sxsiii. compared with Isaiah IxiiL 9. In the former case, 
though two of the three angels leave Abraham, Jehovah 
goes his way only on the departure of the third. Yet the 
t wo angels when they come to Lot are apparently as direct 
5 i manif estation of God to him as the third was to Abraham 
(adx. 18, jf) And in the other passage it has not been 
clearly made out that there is reMly a distinction drawn 
between an angel who represents God's presence and an 
angel of a lower kind who does not do so. The notion 
(long current in dogmatic theology, and which goes back 
to the earliest controversies between Jews and Christians) 
that the angel of the Lord," as contradistinguished from 
created angels, is the Logos — ^the second person of the 
Trinity — ^has found defenders down to the present day 
{ Hengstenberg, Keil, <fcc.), but certainly does not express 
the sense of the Old Testament writers. And it seems 
equally unprofitable to base on such passages as we have 
cited, a controversy whether ** the angel of Jehovah" is one 
speciM angel charged throughout history with special func- 
tions towards the covenant people, or is any angel who 
irom time to time has a special commission, or is to be 
viewed, at least in some oases, not as a hypostatic being, but 
simply as a momentary sinking of the invisible God into 
the sphere of visibility. The function of the angel so 
entirely overshadows Ms personality, that the Old Testa- 
ment does not ask who or what this angel is, but what he 
does. And the answer to this last question is, that he 
represents God to man so directly and fully, that when he 
speaks or acts God himself is felt to spe^ or act. The 
strongest passage perhaps is Gen. xlviii, 15,/. 

The disposition to look away from the personality of the 
angels and concentrate attention on their ministry, runs 
more or less through the whole Old Testament angel- 
ology. It is indeed certain, — ^to pass to the second side of 
the doctrine, — ^that the angelic figures of the Bible narra- 
tive are not mere allegories of divine providence, but were 
regarded as possessing a certain superhuman reality. But 
tins reality is matter of assumption rather than of direct teach- 
Nowhere do we find a clear statement as to the crea- 
tion of the angels [Gen. ii. 1 is ambiguous, and it is scarcely 
legitimate in Psalm cxlviiL to connect ver. 2 with ver. 5]. 
That they are endowed with special goodness and insight, 
analogous to human qualities, appears as a popular assump- 
tion, not as a doctrine of revelation (1 Sam. xxix. 9; 2 Sam. 
xiv. 17, xix. 27). Most characteristic for the nature of 
the angels is the poetical title sons of Gk>d" Elohim, 
or, wi^ a slight modification, BnJ^ Elim, in English version 
incoirectly mighty," sons of the mighty," Pa xxix. 1, 
Ixxxix. 6), which, in accordance with the i^omatic force 
of the word may be paraphrased, Beings who in a 
subordinate way share something of divine majesty." 
Perhaps in Psalm Ixxxii. the namie Elohim itself varies with 
the more usual ‘‘ sons of Elohim." 

Taken collectively, the augds form the hosts of Jehovah 
(Ps. dii 21, <fec.), or the host of heaven (1 Eing|S xxii. 19), 
names correlative to the new title of God which spring 
up at the dose of the period of the Judges, Jdiovah FQod 
op hosts." The notion of angds as divine armies is not 
like that of the individual "messenger" closely connected 


with the theophanic history <yei ccmpare Gen. xxsdi. 1, 2; 
Joshua V. 13, sqq.\ but belongs rather to the delineation 
of the majesty of God in poetry and prophecy. As the whole 
conception of the heavenly palace and throne is obviously 
symbolical, we must allow for conscious poetic art when the 
angels are represented surrounding God's throne in thsa 
form of an a&semhly or privy council of holy ones (conse- 
crated servants), praising his name, or receiving his com- 
mands, and reporting their execution (Ps. xxix., Ixxxix. 
6-8; 1 Eangs xxii. 19, jf./ Job 1) Similarly much must 
be allowed for the free play of fancy when in the Iasi 
judgment against the enemies of his people, Jehovah 
descend.^ to battle with his heroes (Joel iv. 11), his holy 
ones (Zech. xiv, 5), or w^hen he triumphantly enters Zion 
amidst myriads of heavenly war chariots (Ps. Ixviii 17),, 
Compare Isa. Ixvi. 15, Hab. iii., which show how closely 
such imagery is connected with the physical phenomena of 
the thunderstorm. 

With the development of the idea of countless hosts of 
divine ministers is naturally associated, in place of the old 
angelic theophany, the conception of an invisible agency 
of angels, who are henceforth seen only in vision or to eyes 
specially opened (Num. xxii. 31; 2 Kings vi. 17). To 
the guidance of Israel by the angel of Jehovah succeeds 
the belief in angelic guidance of individuals (Ps. xxxiv. 
7), more or less poetically worked out (Ps. xci 11). Con- 
versely, pestilence and other judgments are angelic visita- 
tions (2 Sam. xxiv. ; 2 Kings xix. 35 ; Ps. bo:viiL 49, 
where the "evil angels" of the English version are not wicked 
angels, but angels of evil). At length this is carried so far 
that all natural forces that serve God are viewed as his 
messengers, Ps. civ. 4 : " He makes winds his messengers, 
fiaming fire his ministers." This passage clearly shows the 
elasticity of the whole conception. Similar is the way in 
which the stars, which share with the angels the name 
" host of heaven,” appear associated with the latter (Job 
xxxviii. 7). Hence the later elemental angels. 

Angelic interpretation between God and man reappears in 
J ob xxxiiL 23 {cf. iv. 13, /;), and converse with angels forms 
a large part of the visionary setting of the later prophetical 
books (Ezekiel, Zechariah). But these visions, to which the 
prophets do not ascribe objective reality, illustrate rather 
the religious imagination than the theology of the period. 

The idea of ranks and classes of angels, though naturally 
suggested by the conception of a host (cf Joshua v. 13, 
‘^'9 undeveloped; for neither the 

purely symbolical cherubim, nor the unique and obscure 
seraphim of Isaiah vi., have in the Old Testament the 
meaning later coixferred on them of distinct classes of 
angels. But the angels of Zechariah present something of 
a systematic scheme, though it seems unsafe, with Ewald 
and others, to see in the seven eyes of Jehovah (iii 9, iv, 
10) a developed doctrine of seven chief angels (as in Tobit 
xii, 15 ; Rev. viii, 2), parallel to and influenced by the 
Ameshor^pmtas of the Eranian mythology. The book 
of Daniel shows a much fuller development in a similaor 
line. Israel, Persia, <fca, have specif angels (princes), 
whose contests represent those of human history (chapsL 
X., xii, cf Isa. xxiv. 21,/.) "The great prince who pre- 
sides over " Israel is named Michael (who is hke God ?), 
and the angelus interpres is called Gabriel (man of God). 
The analogy of these notions to those of Zarathustrism is 
less decided than has often been supposed; but the fireedom 
which Old Testament writers allow themsdves in matters of 
imaginative representation, to whichthese conceptionsmainly 
belong, is such as to render foreign influence quite credibla 

The ranks, classes, and names of angels are a favourite 
topic of post-canonicaL and especially of Apocalyptic litera- 
ture. In the book of Enoch, cherubim, seraphim, and 
even the wheels of Ezekiel's vision, become distinct classes 
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of angels j and Bafael (c/v Tobit adi. 5), Pbanuel, Uriel, 
are added to the names of individtial archangels, 
fcjpecially celebrated is the interpretation which this book 
gives of Gen. vi 2, where the sons of God are under- 
stood as angels. This interpretation seems to have in- 
finenced Jude, ver. 6 (c/. 2 Pet, ii. 4), was current in the 
early church as well as in Judaism, and (though the narra- 
tive so understood is quite unique in the circle of Biblical 
ideas) is defended on philological grounds by the best 
recent scholars, the occurrence being viewed as history or 
as myth according as the interpreter is theosophicaUy or 
critically inclined. Of other passages in later J ewish litera- 
ture it may suffice to refer to the full account of the crea- 
tion of angels of various functions, presiding over various 
powers of nature, in the Book of J'i5>il€es (cf Bcensch, Das 
Buck der Jithilden,, p. 259). 

The angelology of the New Testament attaches closely to 
the notions already developed. The ministry of angels is, 
as in the Old Testament, specially connected with the 
work of salvation (Heb. i. 14), and with the person of 
Christ (John 1 51), to whom after the temptation (and at 
Gethsemane ?) angels minister, and who can at will com- 
mand their aid (Mat. xxvi 53), As in the later Old Testa- 
ment books, revelations by angels are given in vision or 
dream, but even waking eyes see the angel or angels who 
minister at the resurrection. So an angel delivers Peter 
(Acts xii,), &c- As in the Old Testament, the figure of 
angels is htiman, their raiment white, and their aspect 
luminous. A mcdtitude of angels appear singing praises at 
the nativity (Luke ii. 13), and in general they sympathise 
with the repentance of sinners and the progress of the 
divine kingdom (Luke xv. 10 j 1 Pet. i. 12). Gabriel 
reappears in Luke i. The belief in special guardian angels 
of individuals appears as current (xlcts xii. 15), but the 
words of Jesus (Mat. xviii 10) hardly go farther than the 
statements of the Psalms. The angelic hosts of the pro- 
phetic eschatology are naturally transferred to the second 
coming (Parusia) of our Lord. The saints after the resur- 
rection are like the angels (Mat xxii. 30 i Luke xx. 36). 
In the Apocalyjpae angels play a great part. Notable 
features, in addition to the seven highest angels (viii. 2), 
are the angels of the seven churches (who, however, are 
by many t^en as human figures, cliur<ffi officers), and the 
association of special angels with cosmical forces, 
angels of fire and water (xvi. 6, xiv. IS). The same idea 
appears even more sharply expressed in the writings of 
Paul, if, as BitscW has rendered plausible, the elements 
(elemental powers) of the world (CoL iL; QaL iv. 3) are 
the angjels, and spedaEy the angels of the law. This view 
is connected wi^ the characteristic position of Paul and 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, that the inferiority of the old 
covenant is stamped by the fact that the law was given 
and enforced by angels (Qal iii, iv, ; Heb. ii; Acts vii 
53), an idea ps^y based on Exod. xxiii. 20, and partly 
on a transference to Sinai of the usual poetioo-prophetie 
imagery of a theophany — o. transference suggested by Ps. 
Ixviii 17, Beut. x x xiii . 2, and actually carried out in the 
LXX. translation of the latter text, and in the current Jewish 
theology of the period. Angel worsliip is condemned in 
Coi ii (probably with reference to E^ene doctrine) ; cf. 
Rev. xix. 10. In Heb, ii, and 1 Cor. vl 3, Christians are 
superior to angels. 

Theological rdOLection on the doctrine of angels already 
begins among the Alexandrian Jews; and Philo, who calls 
them dionis of unembodied souls'^ occupying the air, 
p^ces them in close paTallelism to his speculations on the 
divine ideas or powers. From this aaaociation the transi- 
&m is easy to Gnostio speculations, where the ranks of 
angels appear as produced by successive emanation, and 
thus serve to £11 up the interval which Gncmtlcisin puts 
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between God and the world. In this connection we find 
also a doctrine of creation by angels (Basilides), and 
dualistic views of good and evil angels. Against these 
heresies the early church emphasises the creation of angels 
and the fall of the evil angels, but Origen tells us that up 
to his time the ecclesiastical doctrine did not defiLne ^'quando 
isti creati sint vel quales aut quomodo sint/^ On these 
topics, however, many subtle questions arose, e.g., whether 
angels have bodies of an ethereal kind, whether they were 
created before the world or along with the light, <fec. 
Gradually angel-worship sprung up, and in spite of the 
opposition of the best fathers (Theodoret, Augustin, <fec.), 
became firmly established, and is still acknowledged in the 
Roman catechism. An elaborate theory of the angelic 
hierarchy, based on Neoplatonic doctrines, is laid down in 
the work of Pseudo-Dionysius, Be Hierarchia Gelesti (5th 
century), and exercised much influence on mediaeval theo- 
logy, which accepted the work as a genuine product of the 
apostolic age. The schoolmen treat of angels under the 
doctrine of creation, dividing rational creatures into angels, 
who are pure spirits, and men (Sent. Idb. iL, dist. i, sqq.), 
and the nature and powers of angels form the most notori- 
ous problems of the misdirected subtlety of the schools (cf 
Duns on the Second Book of SentCTices). Protestant 
theologians have always felt less interest in the subject, 
and generally reduce the doctrine of angels to a mere 
appendix to the doctrine of creation or of God's works. 
Recent vTriters often go much farther. Thus, Schleier- 
macher sums up the whole doctrine of angels by saying, 
that the possible existence of angels should not influence 
conduct, and that revelations of their being are no more to 
be looked for. A reaction, partly rooted on the later 
philosophy of Schelling, has led several Geiman theologians 
(Hofmann, <kc.) to lay more weight on the doctrine. 

The Biblical doctrine of angels must be studied with the 
aid of the best books on Biblical theology (Schulz, Oehler, 
Ewald, Weiss, <fcc.), and of the commentaries on special 
passages. The book of Enoch is accessible in Dillmann's 
translation, and other Jewish notions may be found in 
Eisenmenger. The literature of the subject, theological 
and theosophic, is immense. (w. r. s.) 

ANGEL, a gold coin, first used in France in 1340, and 
introduced into England by Edward lY. in 1465. It 
varied in value between that period and the time of Charles 
L from 6s. 8d. to 10s. The name was derived from the 
representation it bore of St Michael and the dragon, 

ANGELICA, a genus of plants of the natural order of 
the Umbelliferse. The name Angelica is popularly given 
to a plant of an allied genus. Archangelica ojffkmalis^ the 
tender shoots of which are used in making certain kinds 
of aromatic sweetmeats. 

ANGELO, Micheii. See Michel Axgelo BtroHAEKOTi. 

ANGELUS SILESIUS, a German philosophical poet, 
was bom in 1624 at Breslau or Glatz, and died at Breslau 
in 1677. His family name was Johann Scheffier, but he is 
i generally known under the assumed name which marks the 
country of his birth. Brought up a Protestant, and at 
first physician to th.e duke of Wurtemberg, he embraced, 
in 1653, the Roman Catholic religion, and took orders as 
a priest. His peculiar religious faith, founded on his early 
study of the works of Tauler and Bohme, as expressed in 
his hymns (Cher^inischer WandersTnann), is a mystical 
pantheism founded on sentiment. The essence of God he 
held to be love : God, he said, can love nothing inferior to 
himself : but he cannot be an object of 10*^6 to hiTnaalf 
without going out, so to speak, of himself, without mani- 
festing hSs infinity in a ^te form; in other words, by 
becoming man. God and man are therefore essentially 
one. A selection of his hymns, which are very popular in 
j Germany^ was published in 1820 bv 
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ANGERMANK, a river of Sweden, whicli rises about 
lat 65® N. and long. 15® E., among tbe mountains tkat 
separate’ Sweden from Norway, and flows in a soutk- 
easterly direction thxougli Westerbotten and Westnorrland, 
entering the Gnlf of Bothnia near Hemosand, after a 
course of about 250 miles, during which it passes through 
several lakes. It is navigable for upwards of 50 miles 
from the sea, and the scenery on its banks is sometimes 
very beautiful. 

ANGEBMtfNDE, a town of Prussia, capital of a circle 
of the same name in the province of Brandenburg, situated 
on Lake Mxinde, 43 moles from Berlin, by the Berlin-Stettin 
railway. It contains about 6400 inhabitants, who are 
chiefly employed in the manufacture of woollen and linen 
goods. 

ANGERS, an ancient city of Prance, capital of the 
department of Maine-et-Loire, and formerly of the old 
province of Anjou, situated on the Maine, about 4 miles 
from its junction with the Loire, and 161 miles S.W. 
of Paris. The streets of the upper and older quarter of 
the city, which occupies the slope of a rising ground on 
the left bank of the river, are narrow and often very 
steep, and the houses have a sombre, although somewhat 
picturesque appearance, from the quantity of slate that is 
used in their construction. Many of these buildings, how- 
ever, have given place to others of a more modern style, 
particularly near the site of the old ramparts, now occupied 
by beautiful boulevards, while on the opposite side of the 
river a new quarter has sprung up, which is regrdarly and 
tastefully built. Among the principal boildings in .^gers 
are the castle, situated on a rock commanding the city, 
once a place of great strength, but now used as a prison, 
barrack, and powder magazine; the fine cathedral of St 
Maurice, rebuilt in 1225, and remarkable for its beautiful 
stained glass windows ; the H6tel Dieu, built by Henry II. 
of England ; and several of the parish churches. Angers 
is the seat of a bishop, and possesses schools of diflerent 
grades, various learned societies, a library of about 40,000 
volumes, and a galLexy containing a good collection of 
pictures and statues, including some fine works by ^e 
sculptor David of Angers. There was once a university 
in the town, as well as a military college, at which the 
Earl of Chatham and the Duke of Wellington received 
part of their education; but the fo^’mer has been abolished, 
while the latter has been removed'^ to Saumur. The chief 
manufactures at Angers are sail-cloths, ropes, linen goods, 
hosiery, sugar, leather, wax, and oil ; there is also a con- 
siderable trade in corn, wine, and fruits, and in the neigh- 
bourhood there are extensive slate quarries, which give 
employment to about 3000 workmen. Population, 68,464. 
Angers is the ancient JuHomagus^ or, as it was latterly 
called, Andecavia, whence the city is said to derive its 
present name. It was captured by Odoacer in 464 A.p., 
and by Clovis in 486 ; it suffered severely from the in- 
vasions of the Northmen in 845 and' the succeeding years, 
and of the English in the 12th and 15th centuries ; the 
Huguenots took it in 1585, and the Vendean royalists 
were repulsed near it in 1793. 

ANQERSTEIN, Joedst Jotjus, an opulent London mer- 
chant, and a distinguished patron of the fine arts, was bom 
at St Petersburg in 1736, and settled in London about 
1749. His coUection of paintings, consisting of about 
forty of the most exquisite spedmens of the art, purchased 
by the English Government, on his death in 1822, for 
j 660,000, formed the nudeus of the National Galle!!^. 

ANQHIAKI, a small town of Italy, in the province of 
Arezzo, situated 10 miles N.E. of Arezzo, not far from 
the Sovars^ a tributary of the Tiber. The Milanese, under 
Niccolo Piccinino, were here defeated by the Elorentinea 
in 1 440. Population of the commune, 6900. 


ANGILBERT, St, the most distinguished poet of hi^ 
age, was the secretary and friend of Charlemagne. After 
filling the highest offices under that monarch, and receiv- 
ing the hand of his daughter Bertha in marriage, he retired 
in 790 to the monastery of Centule, or Saint Biquier, of 
which in 794 he was made abbot. He left this retreat 
from time to time when the king required his services, and in 
800 assisted at Rome at his coronation. He died in 814. 
Angilbert was called by Charlemagne the Hom&r of his time. 

ANGINA PECTORIS, a term applied to a violent 
X^aroxysm of painful sensations in the chest, arising for the 
most part in connection with some form of heart disease. 
An attack of angina pectoris usually comes on with a 
sudden seizure of pain, felt at first over the region of the 
heart, but radiating through the chest in various directions, 
and frequently extending down the left arm. A feeling of 
constriction and of suffocation accompanies the pain, 
although there is seldom actual difficulty in breathing. 
When the attack comes on, as it often does, in the course 
of some bodily exertion, the sufferer is at once brought to 
rest, and during the continuance of the paroxysm expe- 
riences the most intense agony. The countenance becomes 
pale, the surface of the body cold, the pulse feeble, and 
death appears to be imminent, when suddenly the attack 
subsides, and complete relief is obtained. The duration 
of a paroxysm rarely exceeds two or three minutes, but it 
may last for a longer period. The attacks are apt to 
recur on slight exertion, and even in aggravated cases 
without any such exciting cause. Occasionally the first 
seizure proves fatal ; but more commonly death takes xfia-ce 
as the result of repeated attacks. Angina pectoris is gene- 
rally held to be a Tieuros^is, or nervous affection of the heart, 
but its causation is still a matter of uncertainty. It seems 
occasionally to manifest itsdf where no organic heart 
disease is ^coverable, either in life or after death, but in 
the great majority of cases some morbid condition of the 
hearths structure is undoubtedly present. A diseased state 
of the coronaiy arteries, the nutrient blood-vessels of the 
heart, has been found in a large proportion of the cases 
examined post mortem; but, on the other hand, these 
arteries may be found diseased where no paroxysm of 
angina had ever occurred ; and further, it is well known 
that various other forms of heart disease may have angina 
pectoris associated with them as a prominent symptom. 
Angina pectoris is extremely rare under middle life, and is 
much more common in males than in females. It m\ist 


always be regarded as a disorder of a very serious nature. 
In the treatment of the paroxysm much relief is obtained 
by opiates, and by the inhalation, under proper precautions, 
of ansesthetic vapours, sudh as ether, cliloroform, and 
nitrite of amyL To prevent the recurrence of the attacks, 
something may be done by scrupulous attention to the 
state of the general health, and by the avoidance of mental 
or physical strain, for it is certain that attacks in those 
who are the subjects of the disorder are often precipitated 
by errors in Hving, and by undue exertion or excitement. 

ANGLE, a term employed in different senses, the most 
common and simplest use of c 

it — ^to which all the rest may 21 

be referred, and by whidi they \ ^ 

may be explain^ — ^being to \ 

indicate the inclination of two \ 

straight lines to each other. ^ „ 

Suppose O F in the figure to ^ 

turn about O from the posi- 
tion O B towards O C, like the 
opening out of the legsof a pair . 

of compasses, the angle formed 
by O B and O F, which is dis- 
tinguished as the angle B O F. n^eastires the extent or decree 
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of tbe turning or opening, being of course entirely inde- 
pendent of the length of the lines. The ordinary method 
of measuring angles is based on the division of the circum- 
ference of a circle into 360 equal parts, called degrees, 
the angles formed by lines radiating from the centre being 
proportional to the arcs of the circumference which the 
lines intercept. If O O makes equal angles with the 
straight line A O B, each of them is a right angle, or an 
angle of 90**. In the figure A O E is an angle of 60°, and 
OOP and FOB are each 45° j whence E O F is 75°, 

E O B 120°, <kc. By the angle curved lines make with 
each other is meant the rectilineal angle contained by the 
tangents to the curves. See Geometry and Trigon^ometry. 

AISTGLES. According to the usual account, which rests 
on the authority of Bede, the Angles were one of three 
tribes who passed over from the Continent in the 5th and 
6th centuries, and taking possession of different parts of 
England, formed the main and dominant element in its 
subsequent population. The Saxons, he tells us, and he is 
followed by the authors of the Saxon chronicles, were 
situated in what is now Holstein ; the Angles occupied the 
district to the north, probably extending across the penin- 
sula, and beyond the Angles were the Jutes, in (approxi- 
mately) the modern Jutland. Hypothetically they are 
identified with the Angli of Tacitus, who were seated on 
the Lower Elbe; and certainly they belonged to the 
Low German race. Some historians, as Professor Henry 
Morley, regard the distinction between Saxon and Angle 
as a mere accidental difference of name ; the people them- 
selves employing the name of Angles, while Saxon was a 
foreign designation applied to them by the Homans and 
Celts ; and this view might be supported by the fact that, 
while the boys admired by Gregory, according to the well- 
known tale, were Angles/* his missionaries were sent to 
the Jutish Idngdom of Kent. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that whatever the origin of the words Angle and 
Saxon may be, they expressed, from the time of the inva- 
sions downwards, a difference that was, if not radical and of 
long continuance, at least real and obvious. The Angles 
were a strong and vigorous people, and not ortly founded 
three kingdoms in England, — Northumbria, East Anglia, 
and Mercia (which aU, and especially^ the first, exercised a 
great influence on our early history), — ^but also spread 
through a large part of the Lowlands of Scotland Their ! 
language was soon brought under literary culture, and 
supplied a groundwork for the later and richer develop- 
ments of the southern Saxons ; and it is still to be distin- 
gnished in the Northmnbnan dialect and the Lowland 
Scotch. They have left us. though in the form of a rifad- 
one of the most remarkable literary legacies we 
possess — the poem of Beowulf, and claim the honour of 
producing Cmdcnon and the venerable Bede. See Thorpe's 
Lappenberg ; and Morley, Writers before Ohawer. 

ANGLESEA or Anglesey the Angle's Island), the 
M^ma of Tacitus, an insular county of North Wales, sepa- 
rated from the mainland of England by the Menai Strait, 
over which Mr Telford's magnificent suspension bridge was 
thrown in 1826, followed by the renowned tubular mlway 
iron bridgein 1860. The isl^d contmns 193,6 11 aorea The 
surface is for the most part flat, and the soil but moderately 
fertile. The exports consist of barley, oats, cattle, sheep, 
and hogs ; and a considerable trade is carried on in butter, 
cht'‘ese, hides, tallow, wax, and honey. It contains valuable 
miner^, and furnishes (though not so abundantly as 
formerly) copper, lead, silver, marble, asbestos, limestone, 
marl, and coal. The chief copper mines are at Paxys, and 
were first worked in 1768 ; and those of cc^ are at Mal- 
traeth and Tredfaeth. The stones for the towers of the 
tubular bridge were quarried at Penmore, 4 miles north of 
Beaumaris. There are no manufactures of importance. The 
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herring fishery in some years gives employment to a part* of 
the inhabitants ; and other kinds of sea-fish are abundant. 
Anglesea was anciently famous as the seat of the Druidical 
pontiff, and a Druidicad college; and a number of (so-called } 
Druidical remains — such as the cromlechs at PlasNewydd — 
are still to be seen. In 61 a.d. Suetonius Paulinus attacked 
the Druids in this their safest retreat, and they were 
utterly subdued by Agricola in 78. About 460 Caswallon, 
prince of Cambria, chose this island for his seat of govern- 
ment, and it continued to be the residence of the princes 
of North Wales till the final subjugation in 1277. At 
present the northern form of Welsh is spoken by the 
peasantry, but in the towns English is very generally 
understood. The county is divided into 6 hundreds,'* 
and 76 parishes. The number of inhabitants in 1861 was 
38,157 ; and in 1871, 35,127. This decrease is ascribed 
to emigration, occasioned by the depressed state of the 
mining trades and Lack of agricultural employment. The 
county returns one member to parliament, and one is also 
returned by the boroughs of Beaumaris, Holyhead, Amlwch, 
and Llangefni 

ANGLESEA, Arthur Annbsley, Earl of, lord privy 
seal in the reign of King Charles II., the son of Sir Francis 
Annesley, Lord Mount-Norris, and Viscount Valentia, in 
Ireland, was bom at Dublin 10th July 1614. He was for 
some time at the university of Oxford, and afterwards 
studied law at Lincoln's Inn. In the beginning of the 
civil war he sat in the parliament held at Oxford ; but 
afterwards became reconciled to the opposite party, and 
was sent commissioner to Ulster in 1645, to oppose the 
designs of the rebel Owen Roe O'NeaL He was president 
of the council of state after the death of Cromwell, and 
was principally concerned in bringing about the Hestora 
tion. He succeeded to his father's titles in 1660, and in 
1661 was enrolled in the English peerage as Lord Annesley 
of Newport-Pagnell, Bucks, and Earl of Anglesea. During 
Charles's reign he was employed in various important 
affairs, was made treasurer of the navy, and for some time 
held the office of lord privy seal Annesley was a person 
of great abilities and of very extensive learning, and wsuj 
well acquainted with the constitution and laws of England, 
In his lifetime he published several works, chiefl.y of a 
polemical and political character. He died in April 1686. 

ANGLESEY, Hbnry William Paget, first Marquis 
OF, one of the most distinguished British generals of the 
I 19th century, was born on the 17th of May 1768. He was 
the eldest son of Henry Lord Paget, first Earl of Uxbridge, 
of whose family of twelve sons and daughters he was the 
last survivor. He received his early education at West- 
minster school, and passed thence to Christchurch, Oxford, 
where he took the degree of M. A, Quitting the university 
in 1790, he entered parliament the same year as member 
for the Carnarvon group of boroughs, for which he sat six 
years. But to his high-spirited and impetuous nature the 
soldier's life was most attractive ; and during the excite- 
ment which was occasioned by the outbreak of the wars of 
the French Revolution, Lord Paget raised on his father's 
estate the regiment known at first as the Staffordshire 
Volunteers, and afterwards as the 80th Foot in the regular 
army. Of this regiment he was named Heutenant-coloneL 
Having entered the army, and passed rapidly through the 
subordinate grades, he obtained his commission as lieu- 
tenant-colonel on the 12th September 1793. In the fol- 
lowing year he commenced his career of active service in 
the campaign of Flanders, under the Duke of York. So 
greatly did he distinguish himself, esj)ecially during tlie 
retreat which followed the repulse of Turcoing, that not- 
withstanding Ms youthful years, he was appointed, in the 
temporary absence of Lord Cathcart, to the command of 
I hia brigade. Transferred soon after his retom to England 
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to a cavalry regiment, 16tii Light Dragoons, he was thence- 
forth attached to that branch of the service which he was 
to raise to the highest degree of efiSiciency, and in connec- 
tion with which he was to achieve bis greatest triutinphs. 
About the same time (.Tuly 1795), Lord Paget married 
Lady Caroiine Elizabeth Villiers, daughter of the Earl of 
Jersey. Promoted colonel in 1796, he was transferred in 
April 1797 to the command of the 7th Light Dragoons, 
Mid then began to apply himself strenuously to the improve- 
ment of discipline, and the introduction of a new system 
of cavalry evolutions. In 1799 he took part in the cam- 
paign, brief and disastrous, of the Duke of York in Hol- 
land. In the general attack (Oct 2) he distinguished 
hima elf by a dashing and successful charge on a superior 
body of the enemy’s cavalry. On him devolved the 
arduous task of guarding the rear in the retreat, and while 
thus engaged, he routed a much larger body of French 
cavalry under General Simon, recovering some captured 
cannon, and taking five of the enemy’s guns. Devoting 
himself through the following eight years, with zeal equal 
to Ms abilities, to the discharge of his regimental duties, 
and to the perfecting of the reforms which he had previously 
introduced, he attained the rank of major-general in April 
1802, and that of lieutenant-general in April 1808. At 
the close of this year the great war with the French in the 
Peninsula began, and Lord Paget was sent, with two 
brigades of caval^, to join the division of the army under 
Sir David Baird, who was then marching to join Sir John 
Moore in bis advance on Salamanca. He landed at 
Coruna, and in the face of very great difi&culties succeeded 
in effecting the junction. It was during this march that 
the first conflict with the French in Spain took place, — a 
small party of French posted at Hueda being surprised and 
cut off by Lord Paget. In the retreat ordered by Sir John 
Moore, ^ter the fall of Madrid, -Lord Paget was charged 
with the protection of the rear, and, notwithstanding the 
frequent harassing attacks of the enemy, the losses of the 
British were trifling. He ©specially distinguished himself 
by brilliant and successful encounters with the French at 
Sahagun, Mayorga, and Benevente. His spirited repulse of 
the advanced guard of the French at Benevente, where he also 
captured the commander of the imperial guard, General Le- 
febvre Desnouelles, especially contributed to the safe arrival 
of the British at Coruna. At the battle of Comna, fought 
on the 16th January 1809, and mournfully memorable for 
the fall of the brave Sir John Moore, Lord Paget had the 
command of the reserve ; and while the dying commaiider 
was being carried from the field, his lord^ip, by a swift, 
courageous movement, repulsed a superior force of the 
enemy, thus deciding the fate of the day and securing the 
safe embarkation of the British army. With this ^*tion ; 
his services in the Peninsular war terminated, and in the 
autumn he returned to England, where he applied himself 
to his parliamentary duties as member for Miibouxne Port. 
He sat for that borough six years (1806 to 1812). In 
1810 he obtained a divorce from his wife, by whom he 
had had eight children, but with whom he had not lived a 
happy Hf e. The same year he married Lady Cowley, who 
had about the same time been divorced from Lord Oowley. 
lisdy Paget was soon after married to the Duke of Ajgyle. 
In 1812 he succeeded his father and took Ms seat in the 
House of Lords as Earl of Uxbridge. Three years later 
Ms services as general were called for on a grander field, 
and his reputation was raised to the highest pitch. In the 
spring of 1816 all Europe was startled by the news of the 
escape of Hapoleon L from his island prison, Elba, of hm 
reappearance in France at the head of an army, and of his 
reasBuznption of the imperial dignity. Without delay the 
mnies of the allies were sent again into the field, tho 
Engfisb under the Duke of Wellington as commander-in- 
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chief, and the English cavalry under the cummand of the 
Earl of Uxbriage. At the decisive hitde of Waterluo 
{18th June), after twice leading the guards to the charge, 
he placed himself at the head of the heavy brigade, and, 
by a third rapid and terrific charge, 'I ‘Iv-'t V iV O I'"' I 
vrhelmed the trusted French guards, led by I; 

making 3000 prisoners, and kiiliiig most of the rest. 
Other brilliant feats followed, \fMcii won for the Earl o£ 
Uxbridge on that day a place of honour second only to 
that of the great duke himself. In the coiifusion which 
followed, Napoleon, from a low rising ground, tlirecled the 
fire of four guns, and by one of their discharges, almost the 
last shot.that was fired, the ©axi was struck on the kn#’e, 
and amputation of the limb was found to be necessary. 
This was effected in a private house at Waterloo, and the 
limb was buried in the garden. Visitors are shown the 
chair in which the earl sat during the operation, the boc»t 
taken from the amputated leg, and the monument over its 
burial-place. A pension of i>1200 a year was voted to Mm 
on account of loss of his limb, but he generously 
declined to accept it. Five days after the battle the ser- 
vices of the earl were rewarded by the dignity of Marquis 
of Anglesey, conferred on him by the Prince Regent; and 
he was soon after nominated Knight Grand Cross of the 
Bath. Similar honours were bestowed on him by the 
emperors of Austria and Russia and the king of Hanover. 
In 1818 he was elected Knight of the Garter, He attained 
the full rank of general in the following year. His sappv.>i;'t 
of the proceedings against Queen Caroline made him f* >r 
a time unpopular, and when he was on one occasion besrct 
by a crowd, who compelled him to shout The Queen/* 
he added the wish, May all your wives be like her.’* At 
the coronation of George IV. the Marquis of Anglesey 
filled the post of lord high steward of England. At the 
close of April 1827 he became a member of the Canning 
administration, taking the post of master-general of the 
ordnance, previously held by Wellington. He was at the 
same time swum a member of the privy cotmcil. Under 
the Wellington admmistration he accepted the appuintmeni 
of lord-lieutenant of Ireland (March 1828), and in the dis- 
charge of Ms important duties he greatly endeared MmselJf 
to the Irish people. The spirit in which he acted, and the 
aims wMch he steadily set before himself, contributed 
the allaying of party animosities, to the promotion of s 
witling submission to the laws, to the prosperity of trad©, 
and to the extension and improvement of ^ucation. On 
the great question of the time his views were opposed to 
those of the Government. He saw clearly that the time 
was come when the relief of the Catholics from the penal 
legislation of the past was an indispensabl© measure, and 
in December 1828 he addressed a letter to the Roman 
Catholic primate of Ireland distinctly announemg his 
view. This led to his recall by the Gt-vemrmnl, .i step 
sinoerely lamented by the Irish. H© pk-aitoJ lov Catholic 
emancipation in parliament, and on the fonnation of Earl 
Grey’s administration, in November 1830, he again became 
viceroy of Ireland. The timea were changed ; the great 
act of emancipation had been accomplished, and the task of 
the viceroy in his second tenure of office w»^ to r^ist the 
agitation commenced and cattirf on by 0?OomielI He 
felt it Ms duty now to demand Ooeroion Acts for the sec^ty 
of the public peace ; his pi.q>ul:irity ■wc^ differ- 

ences appeared in the cabinet on the difficult subject, and 
in July 1833 the ministry resigned, the vioeroy xetking at 
the same time. To the Marquis of Anglesey Ireland is 
indebted for the Board of Editmtion, the origination of 
wMch may perhaps be reckoned sis the most mvincvahte 
act of his viceroyalty. For tliirteeia years after hk' 
ment he remained out of office, and took little prjrt ifi ^ 
affairs of government* He the 
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tion in July 1846 as master-general of the ordnance, finally than the world has perhaps given him credit for* . . * He 
retiring with his chief in March 1852. His promotion in had a sonnd, shrewd understanding, a judgment seldom at 
the army was continued by his appointment to the com- fault, often acting like an instinct, and accompanied with 
mand of the horse guards in 1842, and completed by his a moral courage not inferior to his brilliant physical bravery 
advancement to the rank of field-marshal in 1846. A life in the field of battle/’ He strenuously supported every 
of brave service and faithful devotion to duty was closed measure of reform in church and state, and, with sagacious 
by a peaceful death on the 22th April 1854. The charac- forecast 'anticipating public opinion, earnestly advocated in 
ter of the Marquis of Anglesey, appreciated and admired by their days of unpopiilarity the great measures of Catholic 
all classes and parties, was sketched by a contemporary emancipation, parliamentary reform, and free trade. The 
journalist in the following terms : — “Seldom have bravery, marquis had a large family by each of his two wives, — ^two 
gentleness, and generosity been combined in such noble sons and she daughters by the first, and six sons and four 
proportions. In his character there was not a fold, it was daughters by the second. His eldest son, Henry, suo 
all open as the day. His politics were thoroughly liberal, ceeded him in the marquisate. (w. l. k, a) 

and with more far-sighted and sound statesmanship in them 

ANGLING 


T he art of angling, or of catching fish by a rod and line, 
is of very ancient derivation. The earliest writer 
upon it in our country was the Dame Juliana Berners, who 
wrote a treatise on it in the Book of St Albans, printed by 
Wynkyn de Words in 1496. Between that time and the 
present there have been nearly a thousand books, or parts 
of books, written and published upon this subject. 

The practice of angling may be arranged under three 
heads, viz., top or surface, mid-water, and bottom angling. 
Surface angling includes fishing with an artificial fly, or 
daping with a live fly ox other insect^ mid-water fisMng 
includes spinning or troBing with a dead bait and fishing 
with a live bait 5 bottom fishing includes angling with 
worms and other baits, either resting on or travelling with 
the stream along the bottom. The last is usually the first 
practised by the angler, and we will therefore take it first. 

Bottom Fishing. 

The school-boy who comes home for the midsummer 
holidays, usually commences his apprenticeship to the art 
of angling by fishing for some of the carp tribe in some 
pond or river near his residence. For this purpose he 
provides himself with a rod usually of from 12 to 14 feet 
long, and generally made of bamboo-cane, which is the best 
for the puqjose. A small reel, with 30 or 40 yards of silk 
line, a light quill float, a yard or two of fine silk-worm 
gut, and a hook tied on at the end of it, which for general 
work diould be either Nos. 6, 7, 8, or 9 in size, and a few 
split shots pinched on the line for sinkers. He then 
plumbs the depth of the water by the aid of a plummet, 
and fixes his float on the line at such a depth that the 
hook barely or just touches the bottom. chi^ baits 
are worms and gcmtles or maggots. The worm (the red- 
dest are the beat) is stack on the hook by bdmg threaded 
from head nearly to the tail. The gentles, to the number 
of two or three, being stock pn as may be convenient. For 
gentles the smaller hooks are vaed; and the hook being 
baited, is cast into the water and hangs suspended by the 
float. When there is a bite the float bobs under, and the 
aa^ler jerks the rod up or strikes, hooka his fish, and, if a 
big one, plays it, — that is, allows it to swim violently about 
until tired, — when he draws it ashore and lands it. In 
still-water fishing for carp, tench, roach, &c., the angler 
uses now and then a handful of what is termed ground- 
bait to draw the fish round his hook. There are many 
substances used for this, — ^worms, gentles, grains, boiled 
barley or wheat, kc., &c., — ^but the best and most general 
is a mixture of bran, soaked bread, and a little boiled rice 
worked up together; if with this is mixed a few handfuls 
of carrion gentles, usually obtained from horse slaughter- 
yards, tiiere is no better ^t. To ensure sport it is often 
necessary to bait a spot, or pitch, as it is termed, one or two 


evenings previously. In still-water fishing this is all that 
has to be done. In bottom fishing in running water the 
same preliminaries are observed in taking the depth of the 
water, baiting, but when the tackle is dropped into 
the water the stream carries it along, and the angler, keep- 
ing the top of his rod over his float, follows it down his 
swim, as it is called, until he reaches the end, or as far as 
he desires to fish, when he pulls his tackle out, and returns 
to the head of the swim, and recommences striking at every 
bob or dip of his float. In stream fishing he mnst either 
cast his ground-bait in so far up stream that it will find 
bottom in his swim, or he must knead it into balls with a 
stone in the middle or mixed with clay, so as to sink it to 
the bottom at once. In choosing a swim on the banks of 
a river, if the angler cannot see a good stock of fish any- 
where, he should choose some spot which fish may be 
supposed to haunt, — a spreading root, or bough, or over- 
hanging bank with a hole under it, a deep hole near banks 
of weeds, or a deep eddy off some sharp stream. Here the 
bottom should be pretty level and free from obstructions, 
and the stream not too swift nor too slow, so that the float 
may travel steadily and evenly without hinderance through- 
out. If he cannot decide on any spot, let hini look along 
the bank for places worn by the angler’s feet, or where 
debris of bran, &a, points out that some angler has previ- 
ously fished and baited the stream. Having baited a 
pitch one day, it should never be neglected on the next, as 
the fish will have had time to find out the bait, and will 
perhaps be collected together there. Of course the choice 
of a pitch win be guided very much by the species of fish 
the angler desires to fish for. The places they frequent 
are noted hereafter. When the angler has hooked a big fish 
which he cannot lift out without danger to tackle, he uses 
a landing-net, that is, a bag-net on an iron ring fastened to 
the end of a pole, which he slips under the tired and 
lifts securely to the bank. When fishing on a river hank 
the last w-ords in Walton’s Complete Angler are to be strictly 
observed, viz., “ Study to be quiet,” for violent disturbance 
or motion is fatal to sport. Having deliberately chosen a 
pitch and baited it, the angler should not desert it hastily, 
or if he leaves it for a time for another, he should return 
to it and give it another trial. In angling from a punt or 
boat a shorter rod is used than from the bank, from 10 to 
12 feet being the limit. In the Thames plan the punt or 
fiat-bottomed boat is fixed directly across the stream by 
means of two iron-shod poles which are driven into the 
bottom. The depth being taken, and the ground-bait 
thrown in, the angler, sitting with his face down stream, 
drops his tackle in close to the boat, and allows it to float 
down stream unchecked as far as the line, which is generally 
a yard or two longer than the rod, will peimit, when he 
stipes, pulls up the tackle, drops it a^n in close to tht 
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punt, snid repeats the operation time after time. In the the boat. The ground-bait is usually thrown in loosely 
tniddle of these punts there is generally a well, so that the above the punt, and generally consists of chopped wonna 
lish when caught are kept alive in the well until the day^s or greaves (taliow-melters* refuse), and as the is so 

fifctkLiig is over. On die Trent the method adopted is long an one the ground-bait is certain to fetch the bottom 
different. The punt or boat, if used at aU, is fixed diagon- somewhere within it. In ISTorfolk a different plan still is 
ally and not directly across the stream. A very fine and adopted. The pimt is anchored lengthwise straight up 
silk line is employed, which will float easily and and down, and the anglers fish on either side of it; but the 
does not sink much at any time. A very easy-going reel water being usually very deep the rods ax'e longer and the 
or ^inch is used, which turning on an oiled spindle lets off tackle heavier, and besides the moving float they have 
the line very rapidly, and is set running with the lightest another rod, the tackle to which is so heavily weighted that 
touch of the Anger. The rod being held at an angle of 90°, the baited hook rests on the bottom, and is not to be 
the line is allowed to run freely, until the float and bait go moved by the stream — ^the fish picking up the bait at 
sometimes as far as 50 or 60 yards down the stream, — a leisure, and the float showing the bite. This is termed 
plim which has many advantages, as much more ground tight corking.^" These are the chief methods employed 
is covered than in the restricted swim of the Thames in float fishing at the bottom. But other methods of 
method, and the fish are less shy in biting so far from fishing with a stationary bait without a float are often 




fish, attracted by the ball of bait, come up to devour, and 
in time find the baited hook and take it most unsuspect- 
ingly. Sometimes the baited hook is buried in the ball of 
bait, and the fish are allowed to dig it out. Sometimes a 
float is used in conjunction wntli a small day ball to show 
the bites. Another plan of bait fishing at the bottom is 
with a free line, wi&t only a very light^ sinker of a split 
shot or two on the line. The hook is baited with a worm, 
and allowed to travel along the bottom, the bite being felt 
or seen in the action of the line on the water or the rud 
top. This is chx^y employed in trout fishing. 

Mid- Water Fishing. 

Spinning is the first branch of this kind of fishing, and 
is used chiefly for pike and trout, though salmon and 
other flsh oocaaionally are fidied for and taken thus. It 
consists in drawing along throng mid-wator a bait so 
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adopted. The ledger is the chief of these (see fig. 1 in the 
mty This consists of a gut hue a yard or two long, which 
runs through a bullet or a lump of lead pierced with a 
round hole. On the hook side of the line an obstruction 
is fastened so that the lead cannot slip down to the hook, 
but the line is free on the rod side of the lead. The hook 
being baited, the lead is dropped into the water and rests 
on the bottom, a t^kt line between the rod top and the lead 
being kepi The instant a fish bites at the hook, the line 
being free in that direction, it is felt at the rod top, and 
the angler, yielding a little line to let the fish get the bait 
and hook well in his mouth, strikes, lifting the lead, and so 
hooks the fish. Another method, called the clay-baU, is to 
tie a bit of stick across the line a little above the hook, 
which is baited with gentles and greaves, and then to weld 
a lump of day and ground-bait on the line round about 
the bit of stick. This is dropped to the bottom, and the 
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hook or spring swivel to loop the tackle and bait on. 
This bait is then dropped into holes between the weeds or 
rushes, and is worked up and down by the lifting and 
falling of the rod-point, the lead within the bait causing 
it to shoot and dart along as though the fish were alive. 
When a pike seizes it, ten minutes must be allowed for 
him to pouch, when the angler must strike firmly, hold on, 
and get his fish out as well as he can. It is by no means 
the pleasantest method of fishing, as the waiting is tedious. 
The fish constantly runs the line foul of the weeds, &c. ; 
and often, after a tedious waiting, it is found that 
the fish has rejected the bait after all. Added to these, 
there is this objection to aU gorge fishing, that the angler 
must kill every fish he catches, as the hooks are in the 
fish's throat, and small under-sized fish, which ought to be 
returned to the water, are saci'ificed, as well as fair takeable 
ones. 

Sometimes grubs and worms are used in mid-water fish- 
ing, being cast up stream and allowed to float down in mid- 
water, This is chiefly for trout. The angler uses a long, 
light bamboo rod, and a single shot for a sinker. Two 
small worms are generally used ; the brandling or gilt-tail 
is more frequently used (a worm found in rotten manure, 
&c.) Some use a single hook, some three small hooks 
tied one above the other. This is called the Stewart 
tackle," after the author of the Fractical Angler ; and the 
worms are twined round and impaled on them. Wading 
up stream, the angler casts before him into every Hkely 
stream and eddy, allowing the line and bait to come down 
towards bitn in mid-water, and striking the moment he 
perceives a check. This is a very killing plan, and is 
adopted with a modification of tackle, to fish with beetles, 
larvje, palmers, and, in fact, almost any kind of insect ; 
for the trout is a very omnivorous fish, and will hardly 
refuse anything that is small enough. The lure is cast 
overhand, as in fly-fishing, and practice enables the angler 
to cast nearly twice the length of the rod. 

Surface or Fly Fishing, 

This method of fishing is conducted with the natural or 
the artificial fly. The first of these ways is called dai^ing, 
dibbing, or shade fishing, and consists of using a long light 
rod with almost 2 yards of fine strong gut, to the end of 
which is tied a No. 7 or 8 hook, not too coarse in the wire. 
A fly, beetle, or insect of some kind is then put on the 
hook by transfixing the thorax: of the insect. Then the 
angler, having watched the fish rising under some bank or 
projecting tree or bush, creeps very softly to the place, and, 
keeping himself out of sight, pokes the point of Ms rod 
through some open spot in the bushes, and allows the insect 
io drop on the surface, just over or a little above the spot 
where the fish he wants to catch has been rising. Probably 
he will not be able to see or to feel the fish rise, and he 
will have to trust to a third sense — ^his hearing. He will 
hear a slight “ plop," like a bubble coining out of a sub- 
merged glass. A gentle strike then is required, and a 
tight hand on the fish, as such places are usually near old 
roots or boughs, in which the j&sh will try to shelter him- 
self and entangle the tackle. The best fish are frequently 
taken in this way. Another method of using the natural 
fly or insect is by casting it. In this case a single-hand 
fiy-rod is used, and it requires great care to avoid whipping 
the insect off the hook. Having cast the bait to the extent 
required, line and bait rest on the surface, and the 
bait floats down quite naturally unchecked, and the fish 
rise at it in the ordinary manner. What is called the blow- 
line is another favourite method of using the live fly. A 
length of light floss silk is fastened on to the running line 
v/ith about 2 feet of fine gut and a light hook at the end. 
Baiting the hook with a fly, the angler turns his back to 
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the wind, holds the rod (a long light cane one) upright, 
allows the wind to blow the light floss line as far out as it 
will go, when he gradually lowers the rod and guides the 
fly till it ‘touches the water a yard above a fish, when he 
floats over it, A little wind is required for this kind of 
fishing. Some insects, beetles, creepers, or larvae of the 
stone-fly, &c., are used in mid-water, as already noted- A 
word or two as to the method : a couple of shots being 
fixed on the line, the bait is cast with an underhand swing, 
as in minnow fishing, up stream, and allowed to travel 
down towards where the angler stands. At every stop or 
check of the line it is necessary to strike, for the bait being 
tender, whether it be a twig, mud, or fish that aiTests it, it 
will be spoilt ; therefore the angler must always strike on 
every suspicion of a bite. For full particulars of this kind 
of fishing, as well as for all relating to trouting in the 
North British streams, the angler cannot do better than 
get The Practical Angler, by the late Mr Stewart, one of 
the best works ever published on such subjects. The best 
flies used for live-fly fishing are the large ones, as the green 
and grey drake, the stone fly, known often in Scotland 
as the May-fly, the big alder, the blue-bottle, and, in- 
deed, any that are large enough. In casting them the 
angler must be careful to let his line make rather a sweep 
or circuit behind him, or he will easily flick off or destroy 
his bait. In using the artificial fly the angler employs 
either a single or a double handed rod, — generally he com- 
mences his apprenticeship \vith a single one. This is 
usually made either of hickory, green-heart*, or split bam- 
boo tied and glued up in lengths, runs from 10 to 12 
feet long, and is tolerably pliant, — more or less so, 
according to the taste of the angler. The line used is 
generally twisted or plaited hair and silk, or fine dressed 
silk. The first is the lightest. A piece of gut, knotted 
together until it is about 3 yards long, is termed the cast- 
ing-line, point, lash, or collar. This is fastened to the end 
of the reel or running-line, and to the other end of it is 
looped on an artificial fly. Sometimes two or more flies 
are used; in this case they are called droppers or bob flies, 
and are looped or tied on to the casting-line about 18 
inches or 2 feet apart. The end fly is called the tail or 
stretcher. The best way of fastening on the drop flies is 
to whip the gut round with silk a few times, just above 
one of the knots, to prevent chafing; then taJke a fly 
with only about 5 inches of gut to it, tie a knot at the 
extreme end of the gut, and then knot on it once or twice, 
if required, over the whipped silk, and if the gut be 
moistened and drawn tight to the ^not, even when only 
once knotted, it rarely slips, and the more it is pulled of 
' course the tighter it gets. When it is desired to take the 
dropper off, a sharp knife slips off the extreme end knot, 
and the tie comes off easily. The loss of gut is infinitesi- 
mal, and the fly wears out before the gut is materially 
shortened. The angler having Ms rod and line ready, and 
his cast of flies selected, begins by letting out a Jittle 
more line than the length of his rod, waves the rod back 
over his right shoulder, so as to exl^end the line behind 
him, and then, making a slight curve, impels it forward 
towards the point he deshes to reach, letting it fall on the 
water as lightly as possible ; then he allows his flies to 
float down the stream as far as they will go, when he 
draws out and repeats the cast, lengthening out Une as he 
does so until he has as much out as he requires, or can 
cast comfortably. If in casting he does not make a curve 
with the rod-point behind him, but returns the line too 
directly, he will crack his fly off, or so crack the gut at the 
head of the fly that the first good fish will carry it away. 
When the angler sees a fish rise at Ms fly, if he is fishing: 
for small fish, he cannot strike too quickly, — if for large 
ones, he may be a little more leisurelj\ In fisMng over a* 
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fish that is rising, the best way is to cast a little above, and 
to allow the flies, with as little of the line as possible, to 
come over or past him. Some anglers fish up stream and 
some down. In fishing down stream the angler exposes 
himself more to the fish, and is more apt to miss his fish 
when they do rise ; and if his tackle is fine and the fish 
heavy, having the weight of the stream against him is 
also more apt to break it than when fishing np ; perhaps 
the best method is to fish diagonally np and across the 
stream. The angler pursues one of two systems. He 
either waits till he sees fish rise and fishes over them, 
wasting no time on intermediate water when he sees no 
rises; or he fishes the water out thoroughly, searching 
every hollow, bank, weed, and stone, that may hide a 
trout. In bnm fishing for small trout the latter method 
is generally the one adopted. In larger rivers, where the 
fish are heavy and few, the former is more often preferred. 
When a good fish is hooked it will often resist strongly, and 
rush violently about, seeking to hide itself under weeds 
and roots, winch are dangerous to the tackle. The angler 
must guide the fish as well as he can until it is tired, 
letting out line from the reel when resistance becomes too 
severe a strain on the tackle, and winding it in again when 
opportunity serves, but always keeping a tight line on the 
fish, as a slack line frequently loses it. l^en tired the 
fish should be towed gently to a favourable bank, and the 
landing-net quietly slipped under him. There must be 
no dashing or hasty movement with the net, lest the fish 
be frightened and make another effort to escape, as fish 
frequently do, and successfully, as it is a dangerous moment 
in the struggle. In fishing with a double-handed rod the 
rod is longer and the line a Kttle heavier; in other respects 
there is no difference. The rod will vary from 13 to 15 
feet for trouting. The left hand grasps it below the reel, 
and the right hand above ; though, if the angler desires a 
change, or the necessities of the stream or wind require it, 
the hands can be reversed. The double-handed rod has 
several advantages over the single, having more power with 
big fish, and keeping the line and flies higher above 
obstructions. 

The question of why fish take bunches of feathers tied 
on hooks, and what they mistake them for, has often been 
asked ; and it is now pretty generally allowed that they 
take them for flies in the majority of instances, though in 
others they may mistake them for water-beetles, larvae, or 
spiders, of which latter insect there are several that inhabit 
the water. Now, there are two classes of disputants on 
this matter ; one which holds altogether to the fly theory, 
and therefore strives to imitate each fly that comes out 
closely; the other, which inclines more to the general 
insect theory, and merely gives a few flies of different 
colours, not caring to imitate anything in particular. Pro- 
bably the best fishermen recognise both theories, but bind 
themselves exclusively to neither. Bnt before entering 
upon the selection of flies it may be weU to point out the 
difference in the practice of the north and south. We may, 
perhaps, take the late Mr Stewart^ as the exponent of the 
north ; and, perhaps, Mr Francis Francis^ may be held as 
the latest exponent of the south. Mr Stewart gives a 
short list of a bare half-dozen of insects, three of whidi he 
calls spiders — black, red, and dun — ^and which are what 
are known in the south as hackle ” flies ; that is, flies 
dressed with only a body and hackle.^ The hackle is 
wound on round the hook, over the body, and is supposed 
to represent the legs of the fly, there being no wings. Mr 

^ 77ie JPractieal Angler, A. & C. Black, Edinbttrgh. 

* A Booh <m AngU^, Longmans & Co., London. 

The pointed feathers on a cock's or hen’s neck are caUed hackles, 
bnt any srxuill feather with a soft shortish fibre may be used as a 
hackip. 
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Stewart also has three flies of three general colours, yellow, 
brown, and dark bodies ; but as these may be varied with 
ail sorts of wings and legs, the last may embrace in reality 
any number of flies which the taste of the angler may 
suggest. Mr Stewart^s standards, however, are dressed 
thus : — (1.) A woodcock wing, with a single turn of a red 
hackle or landrail feather, dressed with yellow Rilk freely 
exposed on the body. For fishing in dark-coloured waters 
the fly may be dressed with scarlet thread. (2.) A hare- 
lug body, with com-bunting or chaffinch wing. A wood- 
cock wing may also be put on the same body, but should 
be made of the small light feathers taken from the inside 
of the wing. (3.) The same wing as the last, with a single 
turn of a soft black hen-hackle, or a small feather taken 
from the shoulder of a starling, dressed with dark-coloured 
silk. These, as Mr Stewart says, can be varied to any 
extent ; but he pins his faith on those mentioned and the 
spiders ; the black spider being a small dark starling 
feather wound over a brown silk body ; the red one, the 
small feather outside the wing of the landrail, wound on 
over a yellow silk body ; and the dun spider, the R-mflll 
soft ash-coloured feather from outside the dottrePs wing, 
with hardly any body but the tying of the hook. This is 
jikir Stewart's repertoire — ^it is not overburdensome j but in 
the south Mr Francis says that fish are much less numerous, 
and are larger and more critical, their feeding-time being 
much longer and food being more plentiful than in the 
north, and their taste, therefore, has to be more carefully 
considered; he therefore gives a list of flies for each month. 
Space does not permit us to name the whole of them, but 
we can enumerate a few of the best of them. The duns 
run through the whole year, and are therefore with the 
angler the pi^e de resistance. These comprise varieties of 
the blue and yellow dun, and should be varied from the 
darkest slate-blue to the lightest shade yellow, from almost 
golden yellow up to the lightest fawn, almost a white, and 
these, slightly combined, go also to an olive. The earlier 
duns are the blue dun, which comes in in March, and is 
one of the best spring flies. It is in the water more or less 
throughout the season. Then there is the ama.11 dark 
iron-blue dun, which appears in April or May, with wings 
almost as dark as the body ; and the bright yellow dun, 
with greenish-yellow body and pale slate-coloured wings. 
If these three be taken as the darkest of their class, and 
varieties, each of a shade or two lighter in colour, be made, 
they will take in the whole of this important class of flies. 
These duns are all imperfect insects, and have another 
change to go through before they are complete and able to 
propagate, and when they have completed this they usually 
die. The fly casts its skin and becomes a perfect insect, 
brighter in colour and more brisk in its motions. In this 
form they are called by the angler spinners." Thus the 
blue dun becomes the red spinner, the yellow dun the 
brown spinner, the iron-blue dun the jenny spinner, and 
so on. All these flies belong, with several others, to the 
class or order I^europtera, or nerve-winged flies — flies with 
clear gaudy wings, intersected with a network of veined 
markingB. They form the most important order for the 
angler; but there is another order, the Trichcptera, or 
hany-winged flies, which is scarcely less important, and 
which includes a very large number of flies on which jfish 
habitually feed. These flies have soft feathery folding 
wings, whidh. lie close on the back. They differ from the 
former order in having one less change to go through, for 
when they emerge from the pupa state and become flies^ 
they are complete, and have no further change to go 
through. There are, besides these, which are flies bom 
from water, other orders of land flies, imitations of which are 
used by anglers, as the cow-dung, hawthorn, and oak flies, 
the house-fly, &c., but they are comparatively insie^iificant. 
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and with the exception of the cow-dung, which is a very 
useful dy, may be dispensed with. It is impossible here 
to give the dressing of the various flies ; but if the angler 
goes to any respectable tackle-maker and mentions the 
names of the flies he requires he will get them. To com- 
mence then with the month of — 

March, which is early enough for fly-fishing. The 
earliest fly found on the water is the Febmary red. This, 
with the blue dun and the March brown, will do well 
during March, if anything will. The same flies kill well 
enough also in — 

April, and to them may be added the red spinner,, the 
cow-dung, the red and black hacldes, the needle brown, 
and towards the end of the month, or entering on May, 
the yellow dun and the iron-blue dun. 

May , — ^In addition to many of these, the angler may 
use the stone-fly, the sedge-fly, and the orl or alder fly — a 
very celebrated and general fly — ^with the little black gnat 
and the pale evening dun, — fly which only comes on in 



the evening towards dusk, when the fish feed ravenously 
on it. 

Jmhe , — this month the standing dish with the trout 
in most rivers is the green drake, better known as the May 
fly, though it rarely appears until May is over. This and 
its transformations, the grey drake, with the well-known 
Welsh fly, the coch-y-bondu, otherwise the bracken clock, 
shom-fly, <fec. j these, with various light-coloured duns and 
spinners, may be used through the month with eifect, 
this is the prime month for fly-fishers. 

July, as a rule, is rather an indifferent month. The 
weather is hot, the water low and clear, and fish do not 
feed well till the evening, when the white and brown 
moths may be used. In the day-time the red and black 
ant flies often kill well, and these, with various light- 
coloured duns and diminutive green, blue, and grey 
midges, must make up the bill of fare. 

AugxLSt , — The August dun and the cinnamon now are 
added to the Hst, many of the previous flies being still on. 




September brings the whirling dun and the willow-fly, 
and this closes the angler’s fly-fishing for trout. 

In the latter months many of the earlier flies reappear, 
and with the list here given the angler should have no diffi- 
culty in killing fish anywhere. Most of the smaller trout- 
flies are dressed on hooks that range from the sizes 10 
to 17 in the scale of hooks given in fig. 12 in the cut — 
the larger flies, as the May-flies, stone-fly, the moths, <kc., 
running up to sizes 6, 7, and 8. There are, besides these 
flies, which are definite imitations of insects, a few of such 
general make and colour that though they do not strictly 
imitate one fly, may have a general likeness to several, 
and which are called general flies, and are often used when 
the angler is in a difficulty in knowing what to put on his 
cast. Among the best of these are the Hoffland, the 
IVands, the governor, the coachman, the soldier palmer, 
the wren4ail, the grouse and partridge hackles, &c. As a 
rale, the sm^er flies are ^ used in the day-time, the size 
being increased as the evening and night come on. In 
some waters, owing to the excessive fishing, the trout get 


so wary that after the May-fly there is very little chance, 
unless the day be particularly favourable, of hooking a 
trout before the evening, and fishing is often carried on till 
ten or eleven o’clock at night. Of course at such times the 
angler has to trust more to his senses of feeling and hear- 
ing than sight. In the majority of instances it is the 
custom to let the tackle soak, and when fishing to allow 
the fly to sink a little under the surface — to fish with a 
‘‘wet fly,” as it is called; in others, where the fish are 
more wary, in order to imitate nature more closely yet, it 
is the custom to fish with a dry one — ^that is, to make the 
fiy and line rest on the surface, without becoming sub- 
merged. To this end, when the fiy and line become wet, 
they are waved to and fro from the rod-point in the air to 
make them become dry again. The fly should always be 
allowed to float down stream, as natural flies do, and 
should ‘not be jerked or “played,” as it is termed, unless 
the angler is fishing down stream and drawing Ms fly 
against it, when he will allow it to sink under water, and 
in that position it may he supposed to represent some 
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qiiick darting larva. So far, stream fishing only has been 
dealt with. 

Lake Fishing differs in its practice mateiially from 
Btream fishing, and though some flies which are used on * 
streams will also kill on lakes, yet, for the most part, there 
is a fancy repertoire in this respect which differs wholly 
from that employed in streams. Lake-trout flies, particu- 
larly in Scotland, are made with wool bodies, the prevail- 
ing colours being red, claret, orange, yellow, green, and 
black, with a light spiral up the body of gold or silver 
tinsel! The hackles are chiefly either black or red, or red 
with a black centre ; the wings are either of teal, mallard, 
or woodcock. Here and there the white tip feather in the 
drake’s wing is a favourite wing for flies. They are 
usually dressed on 7, 8, or 9 hooks ; the same flies a size 
or two larger do equally well for sea-trout flies. 

Lake-trout fishing is conducted either from a boat or 
from the shore. The best depth of water in which to fish 
fi)r trout varies from 6 or 8 to 12 or 14 feet, and between 
these depths the best sport is obtained; and the angler 
should therefore fish over them for choice, though occa- 
sionally fish may be caught in both deeper and shallower 
water. In lake fishing it is always desirable to have a 
good ruffling breeze, as the fish do not rise or take well in 
a calm. The best places are in sheltered bays, by rocky 
points or islands, or where burns flow in; drifting along by 
these, and casting ahead and shorewards, the angler 
watches every break in the water. While drifting along 
in his boat, it may happen that, the wind being high, he 
drifts too fast to fish thoroughly and properly over the 
ground. To obviate this a stone or an anchor is cast over 
and allowed to drag along the bottom, so as to check the 
way of the boat, and to give time to the angler to fish. 
A good boatman and netsman is here a great desideratum, 
and much of the chance of sport depends upon him. The 
great fault of most boatmen is that they go too quickly 
over the casts ; and it requires a man with a knowledge of 
the lake, as well as experience in managing the boat, so to 
conduct matters that the angler has the best chance of 
sport. When rowing to his ground, or from point to point, 
the angler should alwajys j>ut out the spinning minnow, and 
thus he may take one or two of the best fish. As fish do 
not always lie in the same places, wind and weather have 
to be sedulously consulted. In fishing from the shore the 
angler seldom gets the best sport, and often has to wade to 
reach fishable water, while the best casts are often beyond 
Ids reach; and therefore, whenever a boat can be employed, 
it is to be preferred for lakes. 

Salifiion Fishing, 

The salinon is the noblest and strongest fish on which 
the angler essays his art, and fish from 40 to 50 fi> in 
weight, and sometimes of even more, are occasionally 
taken by the rod and line ; though for the ordinary pur- 
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poses of sport, fish from 7 or 8 up to 20 are far more 
generally taken. When a salmon in good condition is 
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first hooked he makes a strong and violent resistance, 
dashing through the water frequently for a distance of 60 
or 70 yards or more at a time, and compelling the angler 
to let so much line off the reel; springing out of the water, 
often to a height of several feet, several times during the 
struggle ; and finding that force is unavailing to break the 
line or withdraw the hook, he will often have recourse 
to cunning, and cut the line or ruh the hook out of his 
nose against some rock ; or, hiding himself at the bottom 
behind big stones and boulders, he will sulk and remain 
immovable for a long time. Occasionally he will run up 
or down rapids or falls in his terror and rage. To control 
all these vagaries, to combat his cunning, the angler, with 
his bending rod and practised skill, lets him take out line 
when his struggles are dangerous, cautiously winding it 
back again when he is able to do so safely, and thus keep- 
ing a certain strain upon the fish he gradually tires him 
out and wears his strength down, and at last, when un- 
able to resist any longer, he is led in towards the shore, 
wrhere upon some convenient rock or strand the attendant 
gaffsman stands or crouches, with a sharp-pointed steel 
hook attached to a short ashen staff called a gaff, waiting 
his opportunity. As the salmon is led past or near him, 
almost on the surface of the water, the hook is extended 
beyond the fish, the gaffsman makes a short sharp stroke 
with it, and digging the hook into the side of the salmon, 
with a sudden and instantaneous pull drags it out of the 
water to the land ; a rap on the skull from a stick or stone 
terminates the poor salmon’s life, and henceforth he be- 
comes mere provender. Sometimes a large landing-net is 
used to land the fish, but though this prevents the spoiling 
of a portion of the fish by avoiding the need for making 
a hole with the gaff, it is less convenient and of more 
risk to the safety of the fish. The most favourite plan 
of fishing for salmon is with the fly, though in many places . 
they will also take both worm and minnow freely, and are 
thus fished for. The salmon-fiy is a most wonderful conglo- 
meration of feathers, sOks, and tinsels, and oftentimes 
is as brilliant as the most glittering humming-bird. What 
the Salmon mistakes it for is not easy to say, for there is 
nothing like it in nature. Probably a semi-transparent 
shrimp or prawn refiectiag the gorgeous tints of the sur- 
rounding sea vegetation may be the nearest approach to 
it. The manufacture of the salmon-fiy is given hereafter. 
They are made of various sizes, — the longest for the early 
spring when the rivers are much swollen and very turbid, 
when hooks of 3 inches in length, and sometimes even 
longer, are employed; and from tMs extreme size they 
diminish gradually to a large sea-trout size, which is 
about in accordance with the hooks numbered 6 and 7 in 
the scale given in the illustration. These are used wken 
the rivers have sunk down to their summer level, and are 
very clear and still, and the flies in the intervening sizes 
are carefully adjusted to suit the size and clearness of the 
water. There is a great difference in the method of using 
the trout and the salmon fly. In salmon fishing there are 
I certain spots in the river upon which, salmon are known 
to rest and to feed, and these are called salmon-casts, 

I throws, lodges, or stands. They may be bub a few yards 
in length, and comprise a favoorite ledge, or a rock or two, 
behind which salmon like to shelter, — for a salmon 
always has his lair or resting-place behind some projecting 
rock or stone ; or they may extend for 100 or 200 yards, 
or even more. There are, too, in many rivers plenty of 
places where salmon may be seen sporting and jumping 
about, but where, owing to the depth of water or some 
other reason, they never feed or at least take the fly.’ The 
angler, therefore, who knows thoroughly the cast he iS' 
about to fish, has a great advantage, for he knows where the 
big stones and the particular eddies are in which a salmon 
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may be expected to rise, and bow the fly shonld be drawn 
over tbe fish so as to show itself in the most tempting 
manner ; whereas the angler who has not much knowledge 
is often apt to dwell upon spots that are comparatively 
barren, and to pass quickly over those that would perhaps 
repay particular attention. In fishing a cast, the angler 
casts diagonally across down stream, and draws the fly up 
stream towards him, softly raising and lowering the top of 
the rod so as to check and loosen the fly alternately, and to 
make all its fibres open and shut so as to counterfeit life. 
When a salmon rises to the fly he either makes a big bulge 
or boil in the water, or, if he is unusually eager, he throws 
his head and half his body above the surface, rolling over 
like a porpoise in Ms endeavoui- to seize the fly ; but a 
salmon very often misses the fly in his eagerness, and 
when he does, the very worst the angler can do is to pull 
it away from him, as after such a miss it is not at all un- 
common for a salmon to turn round hastily and to make a 
second snatch at the fly, wMch he then rarely misses ; but 
if the fly is whipped away from him, he is frightened and 
dis^sted, and goes down sulkily, refusing to rise again. 
It is therefore the safest plan to wait till you feel your 
fish, and then to strike, and even then it is not desirable 
to be too rough. A violent stroke is not the best one, — a 
slight elevation of the rod so as to fix the point, and then 
a steady strain, enough to force the barb of the hook home 
in the next minute, is the best way of getting a firm hold. 
Many fishers strike the moment they see the boil of .the 
fish, under the belief that the boil is made by the tail of 
the salmon as he turns to go down, and that they do not 
see him till he gets the fly in Ms jaws. This is true, pro- 
vided he does not miss Ms aim altogether ; if he does (as 
he certainly often does, for it must be remembered that 
the fly is constantly in motion, wMch of course renders it 
not very easy to see), then to strike is to pull the fly away 
and to deprive the salmon of another chance. When he 
has hooked a fish, the angler should look round and study 
what dangers there are wMch may prove destructive to 
his hopes, and determine if possible so to manage Ms fish 
as to avoid them. He must, therefore, always retain Ms 
coolness and presence of mind ; flurry and confusion are 
often fatal to success. If a salmon jumps out of water the 
point of the rod should be lowered, so that the line he 
slackened, for if it be tight the sudden weight is apt to 
pull it out of the fisMs jaw. If he sulks, the only way is 
to frighten him out of his hole by poking a long pole into 
it, or by throwing stones, or by some other device. If he 
runs for the edge of a fall or rapid, it is often a very good 
plan to let out a lot of loose line, and the salmon, fancying 
Mmself free again, will not go over, hut will head round 
and face up stream again. As the devices of the salmon 
to escape are numerous, they cannot be dealt with fuUy 
here. No two salmon-casts are alike, and therefore no two 
can be filshed in the same way j each one must be fished to 
suit the particular capabilities it possesses. 

The method of casting the salmon-fly is similar to that 
adopted with the double-hand trout-rod; the only differ- 
ence being that the rod is larger and heavier, running up 
to 21 feet, and even more sometimes, and seldom less than 
16 or 17 feet. The line is stout, well-dressed, 8-plait 
silk ] the casting-line a yard or two of treble-twisted gut, 
and a yard or two of stout single salmon gut. Having 
mastered Ms rod well, the angler will find it comparatively 
easy to cast up to 20 yards of line ; from this up to 30 
yards every extra yard he can throw proves hiTn more 
and more a good fi^erman, while every yard he can cast 
beyond 30 shows him to be a master of Ms craft The 
angler should never cast more Hne out than he can work 
and fish comfortably ; if he does, he has' a slack line when 
he requires a tight one, and he will often raise and scratch 
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fish, and spoil Ms own sport and other people's, when a 
yard or two less of line would have enabled him to catch 
his fish. Very long throws are only necessary imder un- 
usual circumstances; 25 yards will generally cover fullv 
all that the angler really needs to fish. 

We may give a short list of general salmon-flies such as the angler 
will find it nselul to have always by him, and which he can employ 
if he does not know the general flies used on the river, and every 
river has some fly, some diiferent combination of feathers and 
for from its nei^bour. The flies given are all standard flies, and 
may be had at any respectable tackle-maker’s. The method of 
dressing them is the one which ex]>erience has shown to be the best 
for attracting the notice of the salmon. 

The Claret. — One of the most useful general flies. Beginning the 
dressing at the bend of the hook, which is the tail end of the fly, 
a turn or two of gold twist and goldeu-coloured floss silk is taken 
for the tag ; above this is lashed on a tail formed of a golden phea- 
sant topping and some strips of blue and red macaw. Over the 
stump of the tail is fastened the but, a sort of ruff made of two or 
three turns of the herl or strands of a black ostrich feather. Then 
comes the body — ^first three tmns of orange floss silk, then reddish 
claret pig’s wool wound on to the top of the body ; over the wool 
spirals of stout gold thread ; and, beginning hab^ay down the 
body, a hackle of reddish claret to the shoulder, and at the shoulder 
two or three turns of black hackle. The wing is made first of 
tippet feather of the golden pheasant, which forms a sort of short 
under wing ; above that is a mixed wing of fibres from the golden 
pheasant tml, turkey, bustard, and peacock wing, with a few fibres 
of green and red parrot j above all a single topping, with a rib to 
either wing, of blue macaw fibre, — ^the head of the fly being black, 
either ostnch, herl, or chenille. This fly may be used of various 
sizes, and is a very general favourite in most waters. 

The Black cund Teal. — ^Another very general favourite, the lead- 
ing points^of wMch are a black body with silver spirals of twist or 
tins^ ; a single fopping for the tail ; black hackle up to the shoul- 
der, over which either a teal feather or a gallina* feather (with the 
large spots), and a wing of teal or rather pintail, and over it two 
jungle cock feathers with without a topping. TMs fly also may 
be used of all sizes ; dressed small, it is good for either lake or sea 
trout. 

The BVm Doctor. — Tag, a few turns of fine gold twist ; tail, a 
topping ; but, scarlet crewel or wool ; body, pSe blue floss silk, 
with a hackle a shade darker, or a blue jay^a feather ; silver tinsel 
(in large flies with silver twist beside it) ; grouse, partridge, 
bustard hackle at the shoulder ; a blue jay feather or blue ha<irio 
over it. The wing is mixed of fibres of the bustard, dark turk(*y, 
argus pheasant, claret, blue, and yellow fibres of dyed swan ; some- 
times a topping over and a head of scarlet crew’el. 

The Silver Doctor. — ^Also a very great favourite. Tag, silver 
tinsel ; tail, a topping ; but, a turn of red crewel; body of silver 
tinsel entirely ; hackle, blue, with brown hackle at the shoulder, 
and a small speckled gallina feather hackled on over it; wing 
cMefly pintail, with a few red and blue fibres and a topping ; head, 
red crewel. 

The Butcher. — very killing fly, and generally used. Tag, 
gold twist and dark orange floss ; tail, a toppiM ; but, black 
ostrich herl ; body, two or tSiree turns of scarlet. The same of a 
medium blue, then of red, and lastly of dark blue pig’s wool ; 
broad silver tinsel ; a medium red claret hackle with a gallma at the 
shoulder ; under wing a tippet and rump feather of the golden phea- 
sant, and over them strips of brown mallard, bustard, or peacock 
wing. 

The Parson. — If a gaudy fly is required, there are few more 
showy ones than tMs, ^ Tag, silver tinsel and mauve floss; tail, 
two toppings, a few sprigs of tippet, and a green kingfisher feather ; 
body, two turns of gold floss silk, golden pig’s wool merging into 
orange ; silver twist; golden orange hackle, red orange hackle 
above it; three or four short toppings tied on at the breast ; wing, a 
tippet feather of the golden pheasant, a strip of pintail on either sSle, 
seven or eight toppings, and a couple of kingfisher feathers at the 
shoulder on either side ; black head. A more subdued parson may 
be made by using a jay’s hackle at the shoulder instead of the short 
takings, by reducing the number of toppings in the wing, and 
adding some darker fibres of golden pheasant tail, bustard, &c. 

The Drake — ^Tail, tippet sprigs and a yellow toucan 

feather ; body, orange red and black pig’s wool ; silver tinsel ; hackle, 
a coch-y-bondu stained of a dark orange red ; a lavender hackle at 
shoulders ; wing, two strips of drake or pintail, ladies of orange, 
claret, dark blue, and black pig’s wool graduated up to the head, are 
very great favourites, and, wedded to various hackles and wings, 
kill extensively. 

The Oremge cmd Grouse. — Flies with orange or golden floss silk 
bodies, and various hackles and wings, also 1ml widely. The above 
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fly is tied with a lag of silver tinsel. Tail, a topping and Idng- 
fisher feather ; but, black ostrich herl ; body, three turns of magenta 
doss, and the rest of light orange floss; hackle, grouse ^\ith the 
tips snipped olf — not on the back — with three or four toppings over 
the long grouse flbie for wing ; blue jay tied sx)axely at the shoulder ; 
blue macaw ribs ; a black head. 

A very good series of l>lain flies, very much used, can be made 
thus : — Tag, two turns of tinsel ; tail, a topping and some tippet 
spiigs ; body, a turn of bright orange brown followed by yellow in 
i e centre, and the rest of lightish blue pig’s wool ; a broa(iish silver 
tinsel, the wool rough and picked out, with a black hackle, and 
wings of peacock wing, sometimes with a tippet in the centre or a 
copping over. By vai-ymg the wing or hackle, a very taking series 
of flies can be had. 

With this list of flies the angler ought to be able, in default of 
knowing the s^iecial flies suited to the river, to fish any river with 
confidence, and, if the fish are in the humour to rise, to get sport in 
it. The colour, and particularly the size of the fly, are things to 
study in catering for a willing salmon. Too large a fly often causes 
a false rise ; when this is found to occur, the size should be reduced. 

Sea- Trout Fishivig, 

Next to the salmon ranks in value for sport the sea- 
trout. Of these there are two kinds : Ist, The salmon 
trout {Salmo trutta ) ; and 2d, The bull or grey trout 
(Salmo ei'iox). The former is much the better fish for sport 
and for the table, the latter being coarser for the table 
and rather shy of the angler^s lures. Sea-trout abound in 
several rivers in the north, and many are taken in the 
tributaries of the Tweed and other northern rivers ; but 
they are perha^js more abundant and show better sport to 
the angler in. some of the western Irish watei*s. The 
salmon-trout usually average below 4: H) each, perhaps from 
1 to- 2 S) being the prevailing size, though now and then 
much larger fish are taken. The bull-trout often runs u|) 
to a far greater size, and fish of above 20 and even up to 
30 Ib are not very uncommon. The salmon-trout, cidied 
in Ireland the white trout, and on Tweed and the northern 
rivers the herling or silver white, is a smart, bold-rising 
fish ; it takes freely at times, and plays with wonderful 
agility, frequently when hooked springing from the water 
like an acrobat many times in succession, and trying all 
the angler's skill to bring it into the basket. In lakes 
they frequently abound in profusion, and a hundredweight | 
of them, and sometimes more, are or have been often taken 
in one day. The tackle, of course, is lighter than that 
used for salmon, and somewhat heavier than is used for 
the common trout. The files are also of a size between 
those used for the other two ; bodies of claret, yellow and 
orange, green, blue, and black, either of sOk or fur, are 
the favourites. In Ireland they prefer a mixed wing, 
chiefly made up of fibres of yellow, red, and green parrot, 
with bustard and other dark feathers; the hackles being 
suitable. In Scotland they prefer plain wings of drake, 
teal, woodcock, and the black and white tip from the wild 
drake wing ; but the fashion of the dressing is not a very 
important matter, so that the colour is right. At times 
sea-trout rise very badly, and the angler will get a number 
of rises, but succeed only in hooking a very few fish ; but 
when the fish are taking well, few branches of the^ sport 
show better amusement than a day's sea-trout fishing. 
They also, unlike the salmon, take a spinning bait well 
while still in the salt water, and many are thus captured in 
the estuaries and salt-water lochs of Scotland while they 
are making their way to the mouths of the rivers up which 
they eventually would run to deposit their spawn. 

Trout Fishing. 

The trout {Sahno fario) has already been fully dealt with 
as regards the means employed in capturing him, and veiy 
little more needs to be said. He may be caught on the 
surface by the natural and artificial fly, by spinning a 
minnow, &c., in mid-water, by a live minnow, by casting 
a beetle or grub also in mid-water, and by fishing with a 


worm at the bottom. There are very few fish that havt? so 
wide a r^ge as the trout. From the poles to the outside 
boundaries of the tropics they are found on every continent, 
either in running or still w^aters, for neither comes amiss to 
them. From the huge lake trout, vying with the salmon 
in size and strength, the species dwindles down to the 
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small burn fish of six or eight to the pound. There is 
hardly any way of using the rod that is not more or less 
suitable for their capture ; and though salmon fishing is 
held the nobler xDursuit of the two, yet far more skill is 
required to make an expert trout fisher, so cunning and 
wary do they become when much fished over. 

Qreyling Fishing. 

The grey ling {Salmo Thymallus) is not so widely dis- 
tributed as the other members of the Salinonidse. It is 
found in comparatively few rivers in England ; in only one 
in Scotland, the Clyde, into which it was introduced some 
years ago; and not at ail in Ireland. It is a useful fish 
for the angler, inasmuch as it comes into the best rivers 
just as the trout is going out. It is a handsome fish, of 
graceful shape, very silvery sides and belly, with small black 
spots. It supposed to smell of thyme when first caught, 
hence its name. It is seldom known to run much above 
4 Bb in weight, and even that size is not at all common, — 
from or 1 Ib to ft) being the average takeable size. It 
rises very freely to the fly, and will take other bait ; but 
is less carnivorous than the trout, so that minnow is rareij 
used as a lure for it, — small insects, as gentles, caddis, 
&C-, may be used with advantage. The flies it prefers are 
usually small bright duns and spinners, such as are used 
for trout in clear waters. The longer dorsal fin of the 
greyhng allows it to rise from greater depths more rapidly 
than the trout, and deep still reaches often hold the best fislL 
Unlike the trout, a greyling will often rise and refuse the 
fly four or five or more times in succession, and yet will 
perhaps take it after all. The mouth being tender, the 
fish must be treated more gently than the trout, or it may 
break away. There is one way of fishing for ^eyling 
practised in the midland rivers which is worth notice. It 
is called ‘‘ "grasshopper fishing," though the lure is totally 
unlike a grasshopper, A lump of lead of an elongated 
pear shape is welded or cast on to the shank of a No. 5 or 
j 6 hook. This is covered with wool or worsted wound on to 
it in rings of different colours — ^green, yellow, and sometimes 
red. To make the bait more attractive, sometimes two or 
three gentles are put on the hook, and the bait is cast into 
a greyling eddy, and worked up and down smartly until 
taken by a fish. The angler strikes at every suspicion of 
a bite. Large baskets of greyling are taken thus. 

Roach Fishmg, 

The roach {Cyprinus 'j^tilus) is caiight principally in 
bottom fishing with the float, as before described The 
roach has been termed the river sheep, from his supposed 
unsuspiciousness of guile, but that can only be when he is 
never fished for. About London, where he forms* a great 
attraction to a numerous body of anglers, he is particularly 

IT. — 6 
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sharp; and nothing but the finest tackle, such as a single 
almost colourless horse hair, will take him, even being 
refused when he is much fished for. A very light quill 
fioat and a few sinkers are desirable. Koach weighing 2 Bb 



are not at all common, from 1 Bb to 1 J Ib being the usual 
limits. The best hook baits for roach are gentles, greaves, 
red worms, a plain paste made of fiour and water or worked 
up bread crumb or pearl barley. Of course there are a 
multitude of other baits which are sometimes preferred, 
but these will rarely fail if the fish are at all inclined to 
feed. The best general ground-bait is that already men- 
tioned in bottom fishing, though all sorts of other matters — 
as grains, barley-meal, pollard, boiled wheat, &c. — are 
sometimes used. Roach, when feeding near the surface, 
will sometimes take a fiy, as indeed will most fish. Size 
of hooks required, 10, 11, and 12. 

The Dace. 

The dace {Cyprinus leuciscus) is frequently found in 
common with the roach, though often abounding in trout 
streams. Where there are no roach, it takes the same 
baits as the roach in all respects, save that it rans much 
more freely at the fly. In the months of July, August, 
and September on the Thames, large numbers of dace are 
taken with the fly from the water between Isleworth and 
Teddington with small black and red palmer and other 
flies tipped with a gentle or a piece of wash leather in 
imitation, and it is not uncommon for an angler to take 
ten dozen of them in a tide. The dace runs quickly, and 
requires very quick striking. The Jews are very fond of 
dace for their feasts, and pay a high price for them. Size 
of hooks required, 10, 11, and 12. 

The Chvb. 

The chub {Cyprinus cephahis) is perhaps the least valu- 
able fresh-water fish for table purposes, though probably 
the barbel may almost be put on a level with Viim^ albeit 
Izaak Walton contrived to make a tasty dish of it; but at 
best the flesh is rather vapid, watery, and abounding in 



F*ig. 24. — ^The Chub or Skelly. 

bones. ^ It is a fair sporting fish, however. In addition to 
fais taking all kinds of baits in bottom fishing, he will take 
both natural and artificial insects on the surface boldly, 
and many are taken by dressing a cockchafer, humble 
bee, or small frog, or by casting imitations of the same. 


artificially prepared, under the boughs where the chub 
lies waiting. A big artificial humble bee or cockchafer, 
or a fiy made of a silver tinsel body, coch-y-boudu hackle, 
and turkey wing, with sprigs of green peacock in it, are 
about the three best lures for him, though many prefer 
red and black palmers. The chub often lies also in deep 
heavy streams, and will frequently in such cases take a 
Kve or a spinning minnow pretty freely. Among bottom 
baits cheese and greaves are special favourites. The chub 
rarely exceeds 6 or 7 Bb in weight, though specimens have 
been known to attain 9 Bb. Size of hooks, 3, 4, and some- 
times larger. 

The Barbel. 

The barbel {Cyprinus harhv^\ so termed from the 
wattles or beard depending from the sides of the mouth, 
is a very game fish for the angler, frequenting deep and 
rapid streams, and often turbulent and broken waters, as 
at the tail of mill wheels, weirs, &c. They go in large 
shoals, so that when the barbel are got upon the feed the 
angler often takes from 20 to 50 or more in a day. They 
require a good deal of ground- baiting, however, — worms, 
gentles, greaves, (fee., being often used in large quantities 
two or three nights before fishing to induce them to feed 
freely, and even then the angler is as likely as not to be 
disappointed. A clean red lob-worm is, upon the whole, 
perhaps the best bait for a barbel, and next to that a 
bunch of gentles or greaves, though they will sometime? 
take freely a number of things, including fat bacon and 
raw beef. They are fished for in several ways by the 
ordinaiy and travelling float method, by the ledger and the 
clay-ball principally; and it often happens that they will 
take pretty well in one of these ways and refuse the others. 
The barbel nibbles a little at the still bait before biting, 
but when a good double tug is felt, the angler may strike 
fibrmly. Owing to its great expanse of fins, and its rounded 
body, the barbel is a very stout fighter, and makes a most 
prolonged resistance; and though it is not so active as 
either salmon or trout, it is more troublesome, and takes 
longer to subdue. In the spring months the large barbel 
will frequently take a spinning bait freely, and when 
spinning for large trout in a weir the angler frequently 
receives severe disappointment by hooking a big out-of- 
season barbel. They run up to 16 Bb weight, but one of 
1 2 is not caught every day. On the Thames the average 
is from 1 to 4 R). They are a very curious fish, some 
years biting freely, and during others hardly at all. Size 
of hooks for worms, 1, 2, 3; for other baits smaller. 

The Bream. 

The bream {Cyprinus hrama). It is said that there are 
two kinds of bream, — ^the small white bream (flat) and the 
big olive-coloured bream. Much that applies to the barbel 
applies also to the bream. The same baits and the same 



Fig. 25. — The Bream or Carp Bream. 


methods of fishing must be adopted, but if possible finei 
tMkle is required. Perhaps if there is one bait the bream 
likes better than another, it is two or three brandlings or 
red worms stuck on the hook. Otherwise big taste re- 
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sembles the barbePs. Barbel and bream are commonly 
caught in the same swim, but bream like to have a deep 
quiet eddy to lie in. They are a curious fish, suddenly 
appearing in places where they have never been seen 
before, and after stopping for a year or two, as suddenly 
disappearing. They run up to 7 lb, and in the Thames 
average from 1 S> to 4 They are a very fair fish for 
the table, and fry well Size of hooka, 4, 5, C, 

Carp, 

The carp {Cyprinus carpio) is described by the Dame 
Juliana Berners as a ‘‘deyntous dish.” Unfortunately 
the decline of knowledge in the matter of fish feeding and 
rearing in ponds, &c., renders it difficult to realise the 
dame's assertion, an ordinary carp from an ordinary pond 
being poor in fiesh and muddy in flavour, but it is quite 
possible that the fiesh, which is so susceptible of taking 
the nasty fiavours exhaled around it, would, under better 
management, with better food and purer water, be both 
delicate and deyntous.” Of all fresh-water fish, the carp 
is one of the most cunning and difficult to catch where he 
is much fished for, though, singularly enough, they take 
much better in rivers than in still water. In still water, 
even if you can induce a good carp to pay attention to 
your bait (which you cannot always), he will nibble, and 
turn it about, until he either sucks it off the hook without 
touching the hook, or he discovers the hook on the line, 
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becomes alarmed, and sAvims away. Very fine tackle, 
therefore, is required in carp fishing; but as he is big and 
lusty, it should be round and strong. There are various 
baits which more or less attract turn. Paste sweetened 
with sugar or honey is one of the best; but he will at 
times take gentles, greaves, and red worms. Some affect 
boiled green peas, some beans, and many are taken with 
parboiled potato, which is one of the best of baits in 
some places for large fish. The best ground-baits are 
those recommended already, of braii^ rice, bread, <fec. If 
the fish are very shy, fioat tackle is to be avoided, aixd a 
very light ledger on a pistol bullet used instead. As the 
line rests on the ground, the carp does not see it, and takes 
the bait without suspicion. A clear bottom, however, is 
desirable. Carp run iip to a heavy weight, sometimes 
between 20 and 30 Ib, and they live to a great age. Size 
of hooks, 5, 6, 7. 

Terich, 

The tench {Cyprimcs tinea) very much resembles the 
carp in his habits, feeding on much the same matters, 
though neither paste nor any vegetable baits are to be 
recommended for tench. The best bait that can be put to 
him is a red worm, or two or three gentles; and for 
ground-baits, chopped worms and gentles are preferable. 
Tench bite best in the morning and evening, when there is 
hardly light enough to see the float ; for float tackle is best 
for the tench, though he nibbles and mumbles at the bait 
exactly as the carp does and often, like him, leaves it 
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after nibbling oti: all the tail of the worm that is beyond 
the point of the hook. When the tench is so shy hia 
eagerness may be stimulated by very gently drawing the 
fioat and bait away a few inches, when he will often rush 
at the bait and seize it at once. Tench are a very quiet, 
unobtrusive fish, and may exist in a pond for a long time 
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without being known to be there. They are very capri- 
cious in biting, sometimes biting well for a day or two, 
and again refusing all baits for weeks without any apparen £ 
reason. If taken from clear waters, the tench is a very 
good table fish — second only to the eel Shse of hooks, 

6, 7, and 8. 

The JSel. 

The eel {Anguilla acutirostris). The eel is scarcely an 
angler's fish, but it is often taken in angling, and it is a 
most excellent and luscious table fish. It takes vaiiou.** 
baits, as worms, small dead fish, which are the best for it, 
and takes them better when they are stiU than when 
moving. Thus, night-lines are the best way of capturing 
the eel. Occasionally fioat tackle is used for the purpose, 
when the roughest tackle, with a float-hook and worm, 
suffices. Sniggling for eels is an amusing way of taking 
them. xV stout needle, lashed to a long string, is concealed 
in a worm ; the point of the needle is stuck hghtly in the 
end of a long stick. This is then introduced into the 
mouth of a hole in which an eel is supposed to shelter. 
As soon as the eel sees it he secures it, pulls it from the 
, stick, and devours it. The string is lashed to the middle 
of the needle, so that when the angler pulls at it the needle 
turns crosswise in his gullet. The angler pulls with u 
steady strain at the line, until at last the eel, unable to 
resist longer, comes out and is caught. Clotting for eels, 
by means of a big bunch of worms strung upon worsted 
and gathered up into festoons, is another way. The eels 
entangle their teeth in the worsted, and are Hfted out and 
dropped into a pail. A hundredweight in a night has been 
caught in this way. They are chiefly caught, however, by 
baskets, nets, or traps set in mill-weirs, when they are 
migrating, and in some places, at such times, tons of eels are 
caught in a night. Fresh-water eels run up to a large size. 
They have been known to exceed 20 ft), but 4 or 5 ft> are 
more common, and the average is from 1 to 2 lb. Hooka 
any size that is suitable — from 4 to 8. 

The Ghjtdgeon. 

The gudgeon {Cyprin'm gobio) frequently forms the 
young angler's first quarry. This little fish abounds in 
large shoals in the Thames and other rivers, six or seven 
dozen, or even more, frequently being taken at one pitch. 
No ground-bait is required to attract them, but the bottom 
being disturbed and harrowed by a heavy iron rake, the 
fish fiook to the spot to search for food in the debris^ and 
they will continue to bite for some time, when another 
rake renews their avidity. A light cork float and a 'small , 
10 or 11 hook, with a fragment of red worm, is all that is 
needed • for ,so eager are the little fellows, that they pul] 
the fioat down with a dash, so that the angler rarely 
misses his prey. A dish of gudgeons, gently fried, crisp 
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and brown, is by no means to be despised. With the 
gudgeon the pope, or miie {Pe^'ca cernua)^ is often fontid. • 
It is little -w'orth for the angler, and is not very abundant. 
AH that apj)]ies to the capture of the gudgeon applies to 
the pope. The bleak also {Cyprinus albu7'7itcs), a lively 
little fish, but hardly worth the angler’s notice ; it may be 
taken either with bait or lly, as is the dace. 

The Tike, 

The various methods of fishing for the pike {Ji^sox Lucius) 
have already been detailed — spinning, live baiting, pater- 
nostering, the live and dead gorge, being the x^rincipal, 
though the pike will take a big fly at times made of pea- 



Fig. 28.— Tlie Pike. 


cock’s feathers and other showy matters. Pike grow to a 
very large size, where the water is favourable even to 7 0 
or 80 ; but pike of half that weight are not common, 

and one of 20 lb is a prize to a London angler. 

7%e Perdu 

The porch (Perea Jiuviatilis) has also been x)aitially dealt 
^\ith, paternostering being about the best way of taking 
perch, though at times a float and worm will take better 
still, and even the ledger will take them. In big rivers 
perch in the winter get into the eddies and stiller -waters, 



out of the floods, in shoals, and here, as the water begins to 
clear, they may be taken to the number of several dozen ; 
often two or three at a time. They are excellent fish for 
the table. They run up to 4 Ib weight, though heavier ones 
are sometimes taken. Hooks, 4, 5, and 6. 

On Tackle and Fly-Mahing, 

It is exceedingly desirable that the angler should be 
able to make and repair his own tackle. This will probably 
save him quite one-half of his outlay, and has the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that he can trust to the tackle, which he 
cannot always when he buys it ; while, in case of accident, 
he can repair without delay, when the impossibility of 
doing so might peril his da^s sport. The ax-t of tying 
strands of gut together and of whipping on a hook may 
be learnt in a minute ; and there is scarcely a book on 
angling that does not thoroughly explain it. Fly-tying, 
however, requires more notice. 

The simplest form of trout-fly is the hackle, or palmer- 
fly. Having whipped the gut on to the hook with strong; 


but fine sHk, finishing at the bend of the hook, take two or 
three strands from the peacock's tad, known as harls, lay 
the ends together at the bend of the hook and whip them 
on with the silk, wind the silk on two-thixds up the hook, 
and then tie on the tij) of a cock’s hackle. Fig. 13 (page 
38) shows the position. Should it be desired, however, 
to run the hackle aU over the body, it may be tied on 
along with the peacock’s harls. In that case, first wind 
on the harls round the hook side by side, avoiding the 
hackle, until they reach the head of the hook, when they 
must be tied down and cut ofl:' ; then wind the hackle on 
likewise up to the head, pressing it down so as to make 
the fibres point all towards the tail j and having reached 
the head, tie that dowix too and snip off the waste, when 
fig. 14 is finished, and the hackle or palmer-fly complete 
(see fig. 14). If it be required to produce a winged 
fly, a little less hackle must be employed, and two slips 
of some suitable feather placed together as a pair of 
wings, and whipped on as in fig. 15 (see fig. 15\ Should 
a tail be desired, two or three wisps of some suitable 
feather are whipx)ed on at the bend of the hook befox*e 
tying on the harls, and if tinsel be needed, that is tied on 
with the harl, and w^ound on over the body. Fig. 16 
shows the complete fly, with tail, tinsel, and all complete. 
Various matters are used for bodies, as silk, w’-ool, fur, <fec. 
How to put on fur will be told in tying the salmon-fly. 

The method of tying a sahnon-fly is rather more com- 
plicated than that used in the trout-fly. Take a short 
X)iece of twisted gut or gimp, double it and lash it on so 
as to leave an eye at the head, as in fig. 17 (see fig. 17) ; 
then take a short fragment of tinsel or twist, and tie it 
on as shown ; wind this round the bend of the hook two 
or three times ; this forms the tag, and may be seen com- 
plete in fig. 18 (see fig. 18); over this tie on the tail, 
comjjosed of fibres or a tox)ping, <fec., also shown in fig. 18^ 
(see fig. 18) ; then tie in the silk or -wool, or whatever the 
body is made with, also the tinsel, if needed ; having tied 
it in, carry the silk on until the spot where the hackle is 
to commence is reached, then tie that in, and work the 
silk on to the shoulder. The result of these px'eparations 
is shown in fig. 18 (see fig. 18). Then wind on the 
silk or wool body evenly until it reaches the shoulder, 
when fasten it off ; next, wind on the tinsel in even 
spirals, and fasten that off in the same way ; next, the 
hackle, which may be stripped on one side, if it be 
required^ thitily, or prepared by pressing the fibres together, 
so as to make them point as far as possible in the same 
direction. Having fastened off the hackle, the fly appears 
as in fig. 19 (see fig. 19). Then having carefiiUy left a 
bit of the hook for the purpose, tie on the wing, which is 
composed of fibres or strips of feathers laid together. This 
is a nice operation, and requires a dehcate but firm hand. 
After this, if it be needed, a head can be wound on over 
the stump of the wing, and for that purpose a fragment of 
chenille is the best substance. A few turns of the silk 
fixes the loop and finishes off, and a touch of varnish 
secures it. The complete fly is shown in fig. 20. In 
using fur or pig’s wool for a body, the long coarse fibres 
should be picked out and rejected ; the rest should be 
pulled into fragments, and then laid in a small ridge along 
the palm of the hand and rolled over and over, as cigarette 
makers do their tobacco ; and having obtained suflOicient 
coherence, it should be laid along the silk, and the silk 
being twirled round rapidly, is incorporated with the fur, 
which can then be wound on the hook to form the body of 
the fly. Various colours may thus be employed in the 
same fly. (f. f.) 

^ Some flies have over this a couple of turns of ostrich harl or other 
feather, which is caUed the hut. It is not necessaiy, aud serves no 
purpose, hut it is shown in the complete fly in tig. 20. 
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ANGOLA, a name that is employed to designate at 
least three different, although partly coincident, portions 
of the west coast of Africa. It is often applied to the 
whole coast-hne, from Cape Lopez de Gonsalvo, in lat, 0° 
44' S., to St Felipe de Benguela, in 12° 24' S,; the 
Portuguese consider that the entire country lying between 
the Zaire or Congo and lat. 18° S., and stretching for a 
considerable but somewhat indefinite distance into the 
interior, over which they assert that their authority extends, 
ought to be called Angola ; lastly, the name is by most 
British geographers and travellers applied to that part of 
the preceding territory which lies between 8° 20' and 9° 
30' S., and which nearly corresponds to the Portuguese 
sub-government of Angola. The natives, whose practice 
seems to harmonise with the third of these applications of 
the word, also call the country Dongo. With the exception 
of a flat, sandy, barren plain, that extends from the coast 
for a considerable distance inland, Angola, using the word 
in its most restricted sense, is mountainous and well- 
watered. Its chief rivers are the Coanza, which bounds it 
on the north, the Danda, which bounds it on the south, 
and the Benga. Most of the country is very fertile, pro- 
ducing palms, citrons, oranges, lemons, bananas, tamarinds, 
mangroves, and sugar canes in great abundance. Nor is 
the fauna less extensive ; all the tinimals common in inter- 
tropical Africa are found in Ajigola, as well as some 
peculiar to the district ; while the sheep, the cow, and the 
horse have been imported from Europe. Of its mineral 
productions, lead, sulphur, petroleum, and iron are plenti- 
ful ; and gold, silver, and copper are said to exist in the 
interior. Gum, wax, and ivory are now the most im- 
portant articles of trade ; but formerly the principal traffic 
was in slaves. The heat is usually moderate, and the 
climate comparatively mild and salubrious. The religion of 
the natives of Angola is Fetichism; they believe implicitly 
in their priests, who pretend to bestow rain, favourable 
winds, and other blessings upon those who have propitiated 
them by liberal gifts. In criminal cases much use is made 
of what our ancestors caEed the judgments of God.^' 
The accused is made to swallow poison, to take in his hand 
burning coals, or to undergo tests of a similar nature, and, 
unless he escapes unhurt from these trials, is pronounced 
guilty ; of course the priests contrive that those whom 
they wish to absolve should suffer no harm. The native 
huts are formed merely of straw or dried leafy plants, in- 
tertwisted upon a framework of stakes ; containing no 
aperture for the admission of light, they form not so much 
dwelling-houses, as dens for sleeping in, while the tenants 
spend the day and receive company in an open space in 
front that is covered with a slight roof. The population 
of Angola is estimated at about 250,000, of whom about 
2000 are Europeans. Angola was discovered by the 
Portuguese under Diego Cam in 1484; and since that time, 
with the exception of a short period, from 1640 to 1648, 
during which the Dutch attempted to expel them, they 
have maintained their possession of the country undis- 
turbed by other European powers. It cannot be said, ^how- 
ever, that they have done much during this long rule 
either to develop the resources of the country or to improve 
the condition of its people ; and, while they permitted an 
active slave trade to be carried on, their influence must 
have been much more injurious than beneficial. St Paul 
de Loanda, at which the governor resides, is the chief 
town. They possess a few forts in the interior, but over 
the greater part of the country their authority is hardly felt. 

ANGORA, or Enguri, the ancient Ancyi^a, a city of 
Tuikey in Asia, capital of the vilayet of the same name, 
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situated upon a steep MU, near a small stream, which flows 
into the Angara, a tributary of the Sakaria or Sangarius, 
about 220 miles E.S.E. of Constantinople. The modern 
town is not wcU built, its streets being narrow and 
many of its houses of mud; but there are a great many 
fine remains of Greek, Roman, and Byzantine architecture, 
the most remarkable of wMch is a temple of wMte marble, 
erected by the inhabitants in honour of Augustus. On the 
walls of this temple is the famous M(/numenUtm Aoicyranum, 
an inscription in Greek and Latin, detailing the principal 
events in the life of the emperor, a great part of which is 
still legible. Angora has long been celebrated for ite 
goats, whose soft silky hair, about 8 inches long, forms the 
cMef article of export from the town. The fineness of the 
hair may perhaps be ascribed to some peculiarity in th<‘ 
atmosphere, for it is remarkable that the cats, dogs, an(i 
other animals of the country are to a certain extent affected 
in the same way as the goats, and that they all lose much 
of their distinctive beauty when taken from their native 
districts. The other exports are goat and cat skins, gum, 
wax, honey, yellow berries, and madder root, while the 
import of British and other European goods is considerable, 
although the trade is almost entirely in the hands of 
Armenians, The population is variously estimated at 
from 20,000 to 60,000. Ancyra originally belonged to 
Phrygia, and afterwards became the cliief town of the 
Tectosages, one of the three Gallic tribes that settled in 
Galatia, about 277 b.c. In 189 b.c., Galatia was subdued 
by Manlius, and in 25 b.c. it was formally made a Roman 
province, of which Ancyra was the capital. Ancyra was 
the seat of one of the earliest Christian churches, founded 
probably by the apostle Paul, and councils were held in 
the town in 314 and 368 a.d. In 1402 a great battle was 
fought in the vicinity of Ancyra, in which the Turkislj 
sultan Bajazet was defeated and made prisoner by Tamer- 
lane, the Tartar conqueror. In 1415 it was recovered by 
the Turks under Mahomet I., and since that period has 
belonged to the Ottoman empire. 

ANGORNO, or Ngoentj, a town of Bornu, in Cen- 
tral Africa, near the south-west shore of Lake Chad, from 
which it is separated by a level plain that is of^en under 
water. It is said to have a population of 30,000, which is 
much increased during the markets, when a large traffic is 
carried on in cotton, amber, metals, corals, and slaves. 

ANGOSTURA, also called Ciudad Bolivar, and San 
Tomas de la Nueva Quay ana, a town of Venezuela, 
capital of the province of Guayana, situated on the right 
bank of the Orinoco, about 240 miles from its mouths, and 
only 191 feet above the level of the sea. It is the seat of 
a bishop, and contains a cathedral, a college, and an hospital, 
while a fort stands on the opposite side of the river, at 
tMs point comparatively narrow. Being the centre of a 
rich and extensive territory, Angostura would before now 
have probably become a large and flourishing city, had it 
not been retarded by the war of independence, and by the 
unsettled state of the country ; for a long period it retro- 
graded rather than progressed, and although now in a 
more prosperous condition, it has not yet reached the posi- 
tion to which it is entitled. The Orinoco is navigable for 
vessels of 300 tons, and a considerable trade is carried on 
in cocoa, sugar, cotton, jerked meat, and hides, as well as 
in the bark that takes its name from the city. In 1819 
a congress met at Angostura, which resulted in the union 
of Venezuela and New Granada into one government 
under the name of the republic of Columbia ; and in the 
same year the town began to be called Ciudad Bolivar, in 
honour of Simon Bolivar, who freed the country from the 
yoke of Spain. Population, about 8000, 

ANG0UL£ME, a city of France, capital of the depart- 
ment of Charente, and formerly of the province of Angou 
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mois, situated on the left bank of the Charente, upon an 
elevated plateau, 221 feet above the river, at the foot of 
which, in the suburb of Houmeau, there is a station of the 
Paris and Bordeaux railway, 66 miles north-east of the 
latter town. The situation of Angouleme is very delight- 
ful, and the city itself is in general well built, although in 
the old quarter many of the streets are narrow and irregu- 
lar. The chief public buildings are the cathedral of St 
Peter, rebuilt in 1120, but founded at a much earHer 
period ; the remains of the old castle in the centre of the 
town, the birth-place of the celebrated Margaret of Valois, 
sister of Francis I. ; the courthouse, and the town-halL 
The town is the seat of a bishop, and has a court of primary 
jurisdiction, a lycenm, two normal, and several ordinary 
schools, an hospital, a theatre, and a public library. Angou- 
I6me is an important manufacturing city ; its paper-mills 
produce large quantities of paper that is highly esteemed 
throughout France; and there are also distilleries, pot- 
teries, a cannon foundry, a powder mill, linen and serge 
factories, as well as a considerable trade in grain, fruity 
and salt. Angouleme, the ancient Iculimia, was taken by 
Clovis from the Visigoths in 507 ; it was repeatedly plun- 
dered by the Kormans in the 9th century, and was long 
subject to the counts of Angouleme, and also for a con- 
siderable period to the kings of England ; but in 1303 
Philip the Fair added it to the royal domain of France. 
In 1360 it was again surrendered to the English, who were, 
however, finally expelled in 1369. During the war of the 
Huguenots it was twice taken by the Protestants, in 1562 
and 1568. Population (1872), 25,928. 

ANGOULEME, Charles de Valois, Duke of, the 
natural son of Charles IX. of France and Marie Touchet, 
was born 28th April 157S, at the castle of Fayet in 
Dauphin 6. His father, dying in the following year, com- 
mended him to the care and favour of his brother and suc- 
cessor, Henri IIL, who faithfully fulfilled the charge. His 
mother married Fran 9 ois de Balzac, marquis d^Entragues, 
and one of her daughters, Henriette, marchioness of Verneuil, 
afterwards became the mistress of Henri TV. Charles of 
Valois was carefully educated, and -was destined for the 
order of Malta. At the early age of sixteen he attained 
one of the highest dignities of the order, being made grand 
prior of France. Shortly after he came into possession of 
large estates left by Catherine de Medicis, from one of 
which he took his title of count of Auvergne. In 1591 
he obtained a dispensation from the vows of the order of 
Malta, and married Charlotte, daughter of Henri, marshal 
d'Amville, afterwards duke of Montmorenci. In 1689 
Henri III. was assassinated, but on his death-bed he com- 
mended Charles to the good-will of his successor Henri 
IV. By that monarch he was made colonel of horse, and 
in that capacity served in the campaigns during the early 
part of the rei^. But the connection between the king 
and the marchioness of Verneuil appears to have been 
very displeasing to Auvergne, and in 1601 he engaged in 
the conspiracy formed by the dukes of Savoy, Biron, and 
Bouillon, one of the objects of which was to force Henri 
to repuiate his wife and marry the marchioness. The 
conspiracy was discovered; Biron and Auvergne were 
arrested, and Biron was executed. Auvergne after a few 
months’ imprisonment was released, chiefiy through the in- 
fluence of his haH-sister, his aunt, the duchess d’ Angouleme, 
and his father-in-law. He then entered into fresh intrigues 
with the court of Spain, acting in concert with the mar- 
chioness of Verneuil and her father d’Entragues. In 1604 
d’Entragues and he were arrested and condemned to death; 
at the same time the marchioness was conclemned to per- 
petual imprisonment in a convent. She easily obtained 
pardon, and the sentence of death against the other two 
was commuted into perpetual imprisonment. Auvergne 
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remained in the Bastile for eleven years from 1605 to 1616, 
In 1606 a decree of Parliament, obtained by Marguerite 
de Valois, deprived him of nearly all his possessions, in- 
cluding Auvergne, though he still retained the title. In 
1616 be was released, was restored to his rank of colonel- 
general of horse, and despatched against one of the disaf- 
fected nobles, the duke of Longueville, who had taken 
Peronne. Next year he commanded the forces collected 
in the Isle de Fi’ance, and obtained some successes. In 
1619 he received by bequest, ratified in 1620 by royal 
grant, the duchy of Angouleme. Soon after he was engaged 
on an important embassy to Germany, the result of which 
was the treaty of Ulm, signed July 1620. In 1627 he 
commanded the large forces assembled at the siege of La 
Rochelle ; and some years after, in 1635, during the Thirty 
Years’ War, he was general of the French army in Lorraine. 
In 1636 he was made lieutenant-general of the army. He 
appears to have retired from public life shortly after the 
death of Richelieu in 1643. His first wife died in 1636, 
and in 1644 he married Frangjoise de Nargonne, daughter 
of Charles, baron of Marenil. She had no children, and 
survived her husband many years. Angouleme himself 
died in 1650, in his seventy-sixth year. By his first wife 
he had three children ; Henri, who became insane ; Louis 
Emmanuel, who succeeded his father as due d^ Angouleme; 
and Francois, who died 1622. 

The duke was the author of the following works : — (1.) Mimoiresf 
from the AssassioiatioTi of Henri JIL to the Battle of Argues, 
published at Paris by Boneau, and reprinted by Buchon in his 
Cfhoix de Chroniques, 1836, and by Petitot in his Mimoires, 
1st series, vol. xliv. ; (2.) Bes Harangues, pronooic^s en Asserriblie de 
MM. les Princes Protestants d'A llemagne, par Monseigneur le due 
d'Ang-oultoe, 1620 ; (3.) A translation of a Spanish work by Diego 
de Torres. To him has also been ascribed the work, La gtfUrale ei 
fidMe EUation de tout ce qui s' est jpassi en V Isle de EA, envoyie par 
U Eoi A la Eoyne sa mhre, Paris, 1627. 

ANGODMOIS, an old i^rovince of France, nearly cor- 
responding to the department of Charente. Its capital 
was Angoulime. 

ANGRA, a city on the south coast of Terceira, one of 
the Azores, the capital of the island and of one of the 
three civil districts into which the Azores are divided, as 
well as the residence of the military governor of the whole 
group, and of the Roman Catholic bishops. It is a well- 
built, strongly fortified town, containing an arsenal for the 
I Portuguese royal navy, a cathedral, and several churches, 
monasteries, and nunneries. The harbour is sheltered on 
the west and south-west by the promontory of Mount 
Brazil, and if this natural protection were supplemented 
by a breakwater on the south-east, the town would possess 
a secure and commodious anchorage; as it is, vessels 
during certain seasons are safer in the open sea. The chief 
exports are wine and grain ; but foreign trade is not large 
Population, 11,281. 

ANGRI, a town of Italy, in the province of Salerno, 
situated 11 J miles N.W. of the town of Salerno, in o 
country which produces large quantities of grapes, cotton, 
and tobacco. Narses defeated Texas, the last king of the 
Goths, not far from Angri in 653 a.d. Population, 10,332. 

ANGUIER, Francois (born 1604, died 1669), and 
Michael (born 1612, died 1686), two brothers, natives of 
Normandy, were distinguished sculptors in the time of 
Louis XIV. The chief works of Francis are the monu • 
ment to Cardinal de BeruUe, in the chapel of the oratory 
at Paris, and the mausoleum of the last due de Montmo- 
rency at Moulins. Michael executed the sculptures of the 
triumphal arch at the Porte St Denis. A marble group 
of the Nativity in the church of Val de Gr^tce, was 
reckoned his masterpiece. 

ANGUILLA, or Skake IsLAin>, a small British West 
Indian islands one of the Lesser Antilles, situated 8 miles 
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Qortli of the island of St Martin, in lat. 18® 12' K, and 
Long. 63® 8' W. Its chief products are salt, which is 
manufactured from a lake in the interior, sugar, cotton, 
maize, and tobacco, but the soil is comparatively barren, 
and there is a great deficiency of water in the island. 
Population, 3000. 

ANGUSSOLA, or Angosoiola, Sophonisba, one of the 
best portrait painters of the latter half of the 16th century, 
was born at Cremona in 1533, and died at Genoa in 1620. 
In 1560, at the invitation of Philip II., she visited the 
court of Madrid, where her portraits elicited great com- 
mendation. Vandyck is said to have declared that he had 
derived more knowledge of the true principles of his art 
from her conversation than from any other source. She 
painted several fine portraits of herself, one of which is 
now at Althorp. A few specimens of her painting are to 
be seen at Florence and Madrid. She had three sisters, 
who were also celebrated artists. 

ANHALT, a duchy of Germany, lying between lat 51® 
33' and 52° 7' N., and long, 11° and 12° 36' E., and com- 
prising an area of about 896 square miles. Except for a 
short distance on the west, and for a longer distance on 
the north-east, where it is bounded respectively by Bruns- 
wick and the Prussian province of Brandenburg, Anhalt 
is entirely surrounded by Prussian Saxony, which also 
intersects it, breaking it up into two large and several 
small portions. The Hartz mountains extend into the 
western of the large divisions, but the rest of the country 
is v^ry flat, and even in the mountainous part no eleva- 
tions rise to any great height. Most of the plain, which is 
watered by the Elbe and its tributaries, the Mulde and the 
Saale, is very fertile, producing large quantities of grain, 
tobacco, flax, hops, and fruits, especially grapes; cattle 
and sheep are reared in considerable numbers on the rich 
pasture lands; game and fish are abundant; while the 
mines in the Hartz mountains yield iron, lead, silver, and 
other minerals. The chief manufactures of Anhalt are 
linen, cotton, and woollen goods, metallic and earthen 
wares, beer, brandy, and sugar ; but the principal export 
trade is in the raw products. Internally, Anhalt is 
governed by a constitutional and hereditary monarchy, the 
legislative body being a diet of 36 members, of whom 10 
represent the nobility; 14, the principal towns; 10, the 
rural districts ; and 2 are nominated by the duke, who has 
the entire executive power in his own hands ; while, as a 
member of the German empire, the duchy has one vote in 
the Bundesrath, or Federal Council, and two in the Reich- 
stag. Its income and expenditure for the year 1872 
exactly balanced, being each 2,231,000 thalers, or 
.£334,660; the public debt at the end of 1871 was 
4,073,026 thalers, or .£610,954, Anhalt contained 
203,354 inhabitants in 1871, most of whom are Protes- 
tants. Its capital is Dessau, and the other chief towns 
are Beilaburg, Kothen, and Zerbst. Railways connect 
these towns with one another, and also with Berlin and 
the principal cities of Germany. Bernard, son of Albert 
the Bear, margrave of Brandenburg, was the first upon 
whom the title of count of Anhalt was conferred. He 
died in 1212, and was succeeded in the principality of 
Anhalt by his son Henry L ; while Albert, a younger son, 
received his large possessions in Saxony. On the death of 
Henry in 1252, Anhalt was divided among his family into 
three parts, — ^Ascania, Bemburg, and Zerbst, — which were 
afterwards united under Joachim Ernest, who reigned 
from about 1670 to 1686. In 1603, however, the terri- 
tory was again broken up, on this occasion into four parts, 
Dessau, Bemburg, Kothen, and Zerbst, four of Joachim 
Ernest’s sons inheriting one of these divisions each, while 
the fifth, Augustus, who was the third in point of age, 
received a considerable sum of money, and the promise 
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that, in the event of any one of the other lines becoming 
extinct, he or his descendants should succeed to the princi- 
pality ; his brother Christian, of Anhalt Bemburg, also 
gave him the small property of Plotzkau, from which he 
took his title. This promise was fulfilled in 1665, when 
William Louis of Anhalt Kothen died without direct heirs, 
and was succeeded by Lebrecht of Anhalt Plotzkau, who 
thereafter laid aside his own title. The Zerbst line becom- 
ing extinct in 1793, the principality, in accordance with a 
compact made in 1666, was divided among the three 
remaining families ; next, by the death of Henry duke of 
Anhalt Kothen in 1847, that duchy was a second time 
left without direct heirs, but was ultimately incorporated 
with Dessau; and lastly, the Anhalt Bemburg family 
died out in 1863, leaving the whole of Anhalt under a 
single ruler. The present duke, — ^the title of duke was 
coiiferred upon the counts of Anhalt in 1807, — Frederick, 
succeeded his father Leopold in 1871, being at that time 
about forty years old. Several of the rulers of Anhalt 
have borne a conspicuous part in the affairs of Europe, and 
not a few of them have been noted for their zeal in the 
cause of Protestantism. Wolfgang, a prince of the earlier 
Zerbst Hne, was present at the diet of Augsburg in 1530, 
and was one of those who presented the confession to the 
emperor. Leopold L, of Anhalt Dessau, was one of the 
most distinguished soldiers of his time, 

ANICHINI, Lttigi, an engraver of seals and medals, 
a native of Ferrara, lived at Venice about 1550. Michel 
Angelo pronounced his Interview of Alexander the Great 
with the high-priest at Jerusalem,” ^^the perfection of the 
art.” His medals of Hemry II. of France and Pope Paul 
III. are greatly valued. 

AJSTIELLO, Tommaso. See Masajs’iello. 

ANILINE, or Phenyxamiot (CgHyN), is one of the 
very numerous products of the distillation of coal tar. 
The substance has been known to chemists since the year 
1826, when M. Unverdorben, by the destructive distilla- 
tion of indigo, produced a liquid of an oily consistence, 
which he termed crystalline. In the year 1835, Runge, a 
German chemist, isolated from the oil of coal tar a sub- 
stance which, having the property of producing a beautiful 
blue colour on treatment with chloride of lime, he named 
hyanol. In 1840, another investigator showed that by 
treating indigo with caustic potash it yields an oh, and he 
gave to his product the name Aniline^ from the specific 
name of one of the indigo yielding plants, Indigofera 
anil. About the same time it was discovered that on 
treating nitrobenzol with a reducing agent, an organic base 
is formed, to which the observer of tins reaction gave the 
name henzidam. Professor Hofmann, while a student in 
the laboratory of Baron Liebig, investigated these variously 
prepared substances, and found them to be identical in 
composition and action, and thenceforth they took their 
place as one body, under the name Aniline or Ph&nylamme. 
Pure aniline is a basic substance of an oily consistence, 
colourless, boiling at a temperature of 182° C. Dropped on 
paper aniline produces a greasy stain, which, owing to its 
volatilising at an ordinary atmospheric temperature, quickly 
disappears. On exposure to air it absorbs oxygen rapidly, 
and becomes of a deep brown colour; and it ignites readily, 
burning with a large smoky flame. It is possessed of a 
somewhat pleasant vinous odoxxr, and a burning aromatic 
taste. It is a highly acrid poison, and Dr Letheby has 
pointed out that the poisonous action of nitrobenzol is due 
to a change of that substance into anOine taking place 
within the stomach. 

The readiness with which aniline, in certain of its re- 
actions, produces very brilliant colours, was of course 
known to chemists from the time Runge produced it from 
coal tar and gave it the name kyanoL Up to year 1858 
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it, however, possessed nothing beyond a scientific interest. 
On the 26th of August 1858, Mr W. H. Perkin obtained 
a patent for the production of a dye-stuff derived from 
aniline, which soon became well known as mauve, or 
Perkin's purple, as well as by various other names. The 
discovery of Mr Perkin formed the turning-point in the 
history of aniline, and was indeed the beginning of a great 
revolution in the arts and manufactures connected with 
the dyeing of textile fabrics. The manufacture of aniline 
dyes was really first begun in France, the French manu- 
facturers acting on the information supplied by Mr Perkin's 
patent specification. It immediately spread to all in- 
dustrial centres, and became one of the most eagerly 
investigated of aD commercial undertakings. A rapid suc- 
cession of patents were applied for and obtained ; new 
processes and combinations were continually being pro- 
jected, and a great variety of colours were tried with more 
or less success as commercial substances. The activity of 
scientific research kept pace with the energy of manufactur- 
ing enterprise, resulting in a rapid improvement of pro- 
cesses, decrease in the cost of the manufacture, and a great 
increase in the beanty and tinctorial effect of the dyes pro- 
duced. At the present time every colour, and all tints 
and shades of colours, are produced from aniline ; and, 
while the processes employed and the combinations formed 
are very numerous, the names under which the dye-stuffs 
are sold must be said to be endless. 

Of the processes by which aniline may be prepared, that 
only is available in manufacturing which was devised by 
Zinin, when he prepared it, under the name of henzidam, 
from nitrobenzol. Aniline is only found in very small 
quantities as a direct product of the distillation of coal tar, 
but a large proportion of light hydrocarbons are among the 
products when the temperature ranges between 80® 0. and 
130® O. The chief of these is benzol, with smaller quanti- 
ties of toluol and other closely allied substances. These 
hydrocarbons, when acted upon by strong nitric acid, give 
up an atom of hydrogen, the place of which is taken by 
one of nitroxyl (NOg), and benzol is thus transformed into 
nitrobenzol: i,e,, benzol (C^Hg) -f nitric acid (HNO,) — 
nitrobenzol (CgHgNOg) + water (H^O). Kitrobenzol is a 
yellow oily Hquid, with the exact 'flavour of bitter 
almonds, for which it has long been used as a substi- 
tute in fancy soap-making, under the name of essence pf 
mirbane. Its transformation into aniline is now practi- 
cally effected by submitting it to the reducing influence of 
nascent hydrogen, by the action of iron and acetic acid. 
To a mixture of nitrobenzol and strong acetic acid a cer- 
tain proportion of iron filings is gradually added. Veiy 
energetic chemical action is set up with great disengage- 
ment of heat. When the reaction is complete the aniline 
is distilled over by superheated steam. The aniline of 
commerce thus prepared is not a chemically pure product, 
but a mixture of aniline and toluidine, just as the com- 
mercial benzol operated on is a mixture of benzol with 
toluoL . In the manufacture of dyes it is found essential 
that certain proportions of both aniline and toluidine 
should be present in the aniline oil operated on. 

The method by which Mr Perkin obtains from aniline 
the violet colour known as mauve, is by mixing a solu- 
tion of sulphate of aniline and of potassic dichromate in 
equivalent proportions, and leaving them for several hours 
till the resulting reaction is complete. A black precipitate 
is formed, which is washed free from the potassic sulphate 
it contains, and then treated with naphtha to dissolve out 
the resinous matter contained in the mass. The residue 
consists of the mauve dye, and may be dissolved in alcohoL 
It has been found to be the sulphate of a base, to which 
the name mauveine has been given. 

The greater proportion of aniline dyes manufactured are 


now produced directly or indirectly from another basic body, 
termed rosaniline. About the time of the French-Austrian 
war in 1859, a second coal-tar dye was introduced into 
commerce, which became popularly known as aniline red or 
Magenta, from the battle fought at the period of its intro- 
duction. Dr Hofmann's investigations into the nature and 
composition of this dye have done more to place the entire 
industry on a satisfactory basis than any other undertaking. 
He found that it consisted of a salt of a basic substance, to 
which he gave the name rosaniline (CgoH^gNsHgO). For the 
preparation of rosaniline, Hofmann found that a certain 
proportion of toluidine must be present in the commercial 
aniline employed. Rosaniline is novr entirely manufactured 
by treating aniline of a known composition with a strong 
solution of arsenic acid in an iron retort, heated to a 
temperature of not more than 180° C. The reaction 
occupies about eight hours ; and at tlie conclusion of the 
operation a crude mass, consisting of rosaniline arsenite 
and arseniate, is found, which is next dissolved in water 
acidulated with hydrochloric acid. Common salt is added 
to this solution, when a double decomx:)osition takes place. 
Rosaniline hydrochlorate is formed on the one hand, and 
sodium arseniate and arsenite on the other. For the 
preparation of the salts of rosaniline, the base is treated 
directly with acids. 

Rosaniline blues are prepared by acting upon comm.ercial 
aniline ivith a salt of rosaniline, such as the acetate, under 
the influence of a heat of about 190° C., kept up for two 
hours. The reaction which takes place is the substitu- 
tion of three atoms of phenyl for three of hydrogen, and 
hence these blues are chemically salts of triphenylrosani- 
line. Violet colours, such as Hofmann's violet, are pre- 
pared by an analogous process to that employed for the 
blues, by treating rosaniline with the iodides of methyl or 
ethyl, atoms of these radicals taking the place of hydrogen, 
and forming ethylic or methylic rosaniline. Aniline green 
is formed by the action of aldehyd on a solution of aniline 
red in sulphuric acid, and subsequent boiling in a solution 
of hyposulphite of soda. Aniline yellow, or yellow fuchsine, 
is formed from a base named chrysaniline, a minor product 
of the formation of rosaniline ; but most of what is termed 
aniline yellow is prepared from picric acid, a different pro- 
duct of the distillation of coal tar. Various shades of 
brown and maroon, as well as black colours, are regular 
commercial products ; but they are neither so well under- 
stood, nor of such consequence as the reds, blues, and greens. 

AniKne colours are employed in the industrial arts for 
numerous other purposes besides their great use as dyeing 
materials. Violet ink and other fancy coloured inks arc 
prepared from them. They are used by paper manu- 
facturers for tinting pulps, and for the superficial staining 
of finished paper. They are likewise used by paper 
Stainers in the printing of wall papers, in the preparation 
of lithographic inks, and to some extent for water* colours. 
They are largely employed as colouring materials in per- 
fumery, fancy soaps, and cosmetics, besides having many 
other niinor applications. 

Concerning these dyes, Dr Hofmann, to whom the 
industry is so much indebted, wrote, in 1862, while it 
. was yet in its infancy, Instead of disbursing her annual 
millions for these substances, England will, beyond question^ 
at no distant day become herself the greatest colour- 
producing country in the world; nay, by the very strangest 
of revolutions, she may erelong send her coal-derived blues 
to indigo-growing India, her distiUed crimson to cochineal- 
producing Mexico, and her fossil substitutes for quercitron 
and safflower to China, Japan, and the other countries 
whence these articles are now derived.” It is scarcely 
needful to say that these bold anticipations have already 
been fully realised. 
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A nimals, Classification of. The object of classi- 
fication is to bring together those things which are like, 
and to separate those which are unlike. Each science has 
its own classification of the objects with which it deals, 
the kinds of likeness and nnlikeness according to which 
the&e objects are grouped varying in relation to the special 
quaKties or properties of matter with which the science is 
concerned. Thus, the physicist classifies bodies according 
to their mechanical, electrical, thermic, or other physical 
properties ; the chemist, regards their composition ; while 
the zoologist and the botanist group them according to 
their likenesses and unKkenesses of structure, function, and 
distribution. 

As soon as the labours of anatomists had extended over 
a sufficiently great variety of animals, it was found that 
they could be grouped into separate assemblages, the 
members of each of which, while varying more or less in 
minor respects, had certain structural features in common, 
and these common morphological characters became the 
definition of the group thus formed. The smallest group 
thus constituted is a Morphological Species. A certain 
number of species having characters in common, by which 
they resemble one another and differ from all other species, 
constitutes a Genus ; a group of genera, similarly associated, 
constitutes a Family; a group of families, an Obdeb; a 
group of orders, a Class; a group of classes, a Sub- 
kingdom ; while the latter, agreeing with one another 
only in the characters in which all animals agree, and in 
which they differ from all plants, make up the Animal 
Kingdom. 

The formation of a morphological classification is there- 
fore a logical process, the purpose of which Is to throw the 
facts of structure into the smallest possible number of 
general propositions, which propositions constitute the 
definitions of the respective groups. A perfect classification 
will fulfil this end, and, in order to form it, two conditions 
are necessary : Firstly, we must have a fiill knowledge of 
the adult structure of every animal^ recent and extinct ; 
secondly, we must know all the modifications of structure 
tlirough which it has passed, in order to attain the adoit 
condition, or in other words, the mode of development of 
the animal. For it is the sum of aU the structural con- 
ditions of an animal which constitutes the totality of its 
structure ; and if two animals, similar in their adult stafe, 
were unlike in their development, it is clear that the latter 
circumstance would have to be taken into account in deter- 
mining their position in a classification. 

Linnaeus, living at a time when neither comparative 
anatomy nor embryology can be said to have existed, based 
his classification of animals upon such broad resemblances 
of adult structure and habit as his remarkable sagacity and 
wide knowledge enabled him to detect. Cuvier and his 
school devoted themselves to the working out of adult 
structure, and the Let^ons d^Anatornie Gomparie and the 
jRegoie Animal are wonderful embodiments of the results 
of such investigations. But the Cuvierian system ignores 
development ; and it was reserved for Von Baer to show 
the importance of developmental studies, and to inaugurate 
the marvellous series of researches which, in the course of 
the last fifty years, have made us acquainted with the 
manner of development of every important group of 
animals. The splendid researches of Cuvier gave birth to 
scientific palaeontology, and demonstrated that, in some 
cases, at any rate, extinct forms of life present characters 
intermediate between those of groups which are at present 
widely different. The investigations of Agassiz upon fossil 
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fishes tended in the same direction, and further showed 
that, in some cases, the older forms preserve, as permanent 
features, structural characters which are embryonic and 
transitory in their living congeners. Moreover, Darwin, 
Owen, and Wallace proved that, in any great area of 
geographical distribution, the later tertiary extinct forms 
are clearly related to those which now exist in the area. 
As Taxonomic investigations increased in accuracy and in 
extent, the careful examination of large suites of specimens 
revealed an unexpected amount of variability in species ; 
and Darwin's investigation of the phenomena presented by 
animals under domestication proved that forms, morpholo- 
gically as distinct as admitted natural genera, could be 
produced by selective breeding from a common stock. 

Upon the foundation thus furnished, the doctrine of 
Evolution, first scientifically formulated by Lamarck, has 
been soHdly built up by Darwin, and is now, with various 
modifications and qualifications, widely accepted. But 
the acceptance of tMs doctrine introduced a new element 
into Taxonomy. If all existing animals are the last terms 
of a long series of developmental stages, represented by 
the animals of earlier ages of the earth's history, the starting 
point of which has been a primordial form of the extremest 
simplicity consistent with animal life, then every animal 
has an ancestral" as well as what may be termed a 
‘^personal" embryology ; and the same considerations 
which oblige the Taxonomist to take account of the latter 
phenomena, compel his attention to the former stages of 
development. Two animals belong to the same group, 
when they are similar in structure, personal development, 
and ancestral development, and not otherwise. Hence ifc 
follows that a perfect and final zoological classification 
cannot be made until we know all that is important con- 
cerning — 1, the adult structure ; 2, the personal develop- 
ment ; and 3, the ancestral development of animals. It is 
hardly necessary to observe that our present knowledge, as 
regards even the first and second heads, is very imperfect ; 
whiley as respects the third, it is utterly fragmentary. 

The only genus of animals of which we possess a satis- 
factory, though still not quite complete, ancestral history, 
is the genus Mquns, the development of which in the course 
of the Tertiary epoch from an Anchitherioid ancestor, 
through the form of JSipparion^ appears to admit of no 
doubt. And all the facts of geology and palaeontology 
not only tend to show that the knowledge of ancestral 
development is likely long to remain fragmentary, but 
lead us to doubt, whether even such fragments as may be 
vouchsafed to us by the extension of geological inquiry will 
ever be sufficiently old, in relation to the whole duration 
of life on the earth, to give us positive evidence of the 
nature of the earliest forms of animals. 

While holding the doctrine of evolution to its fullest 
extent, and having no doubt that Taxonomy ought to be 
the expression of ancestral development, or phytogeny^ as 
weU as of embryogeny and adult structure, and while con- 
ceiving that the attempts at founding a scientific phylo- 
geny, which have been made by Haeckel and others, are 
of much interest and importance as guides to and sugges- 
tors of investigation, the present writer looks upon all such 
attempts as provisional hypotheses ; and he conceives that, 
at any rate for the present, it is a mistake to introduce 
considerations of this purely hypothetical kind into classi- 
fication, which should be based on verifiable data. 

In the case of an existing animal, it is possible to deter- 
mine its adxdt structure and its development, and there- 
fore to assign its place relatively to other animals, the 

IT. — 7 
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structure and development of vhicli are also known ; and, 
in the case of an extinct animal, it is possible to ascertain 
certain facts of its structure, and sometimes certain facts of 
its development, wMch will justify a more or less positive 
assignment .of its place relatively to existing animals. So 
far. Taxonomy is objective, capable of proof and disproof, 
and it should leave speculation aside, until speculation has 
converted itself into demonstration. 

In the present rapidly shifting condition of our knowledge 
of the facts of animal structure and development, however, 
it is no easy matter to group these facts into general pro- 
positions which shall express neither more nor less than is 
contained in the facts ; and no one can be more conscious 
of the manifold imperfections of the following attempt at 
such a classification than the author of it. 

In certain of the lower animals, the substance of the 
body is not differentiated into histogenetic elements ; that 
is, into cells^ which, by their metamorphoses, give rise to 
tissues. In all other animals, on the other hand, the pro- 
toplasmic mass, which constitutes the primitive body, is 
converted into a multitude of cells, which become meta- 
morphosed into the tissues of the body. 

For the first of these divisions the old name of Pbotozoa 
may be retained ; for the second, the title of Metazoa, 
recently proposed by Haeckel, may be conveniently 
employed. 

I. The Protozoa. 

Haeckel has shown that, among the Protozoa^ there are 
some which are simpler than the rest, inasmuch as they are 
devoid of both nuclei and contractile vesicles. To these he 
applies the name of — 

1. Monera, — Among the members of this group, which 
are at present known, three series are distinguishable, in 
all of which multiplication is effected by division, preceded, 
or not preceded, by the assumption of an encysted condition. 
In one state, each of these Monera is a myxopodj^ that is, 
is provided with longer or shorter pseudopodia as locomotive 
organs, and, in Protamoeha and Protogenes, the result of 
the process of division is also two or more myxopods. But, 
in Protomonas, the myxopod, after becoming encysted, 
gives rise by division to bodies provided with- long flagelli- 
form cilia, by which they are propelled, and which may 
be termed mastigopods ; and in Myxastrum, the encysted 
body divides into a multitude of oval particles, each en- 
closed in its own coat. These are set free, and each gives 
rise to a new myxopod of the same character as the parent. 

In Protomyxa, the myxopods coalesce into a reticulated 
plasmodium ; and Vampyrella is parasitic, devouring 
stalked diatoms, and encysting itself upon the ends of 
their stalks, the encysted form dividing into new Fam- 
pyrellce. Most of these interesting Monera have been made 
known by Haeckel, so that, in all probability, many others 
remain to be discovered. It is probable that the Pora- 
minifera, notwithstanding the complexity of the skeletons, 
belong to this group, but too little is known of the struc- 
ture of their soft parts to enable any certain conclusion to 
be drawn respecting them, and the analogy of Gromia 
leads to the suspicion that they may belong to the next 
division. 

2. JSndoplastica. — ^In these Protozoa a portion of the in- 
terior protoplasmic body is separated from the rest as a dis- 
tinct, more or less rounded, body, which may be termed the 
endoplaat, as a term suggestive of its similarity to the nucleus 
of a histogenetic cell, without implying its identity there- 

^ The term “ is used here m its broadest sense, as equivalent to a 

mncleated mass of protoplasm. 

* The term ** Bhizopod** is already employed in a limited and special 
sense. 
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with. Of such endoplasts there may be one or many, but 
the protoplasm in which they lie does not give rise to cells, 
which become metamorphosed into elements of the tissues. 
Very often they possess one or more vacuoles, which rhyth- 
mically dilate and contract, in accordance with the changes 
in the protoplasm in which they lie, and which are termed 
contractile vesicles. 

In this division of the Protozoa, three groups — ^the 
AmoehidcB, the PLagellata (or flagellate Infusoria), and 
the Gregarinidce — closely repeat the forms and mode of 
reproduction of the ProtaTmehidoe, ProtoTnonadidce, and 
Myxastridae among the Monera. Among the rest, the 
Acinetidce are distinguished by their pseudopodia being 
converted into suckers, through which they draw the 
juices of their prey. In all these, and in the preceding 
forms, there is a more or less marked distinction of the pro- 
toplasm constituting the body into a firmer and denser outer 
layer, the ectosarc, and a more fluid inner substance, the 
endosarc; and, in some of the Ghregarinidce, the ectosarc 
becomes differentiated into muscular fibres. In the Plagel- 
lata there is a permanent oral aperture ; and in one 
member of this group, JSfoctiluca, additional complications 
of structure, in the form of a ridge-like tooth and a tentacle, 
occur. In the Padiolaria, the body is stOi more clearly 
differentiated into an inner substance, surrounded by a 
capsule, and containing nuclei and even cells, and a vacuo- 
lated ectosarc, whence the radiating pseudopodia proceed. 
Coloured corpuscles, usually yellow, appear in the ectosarc, 
and have been shown by Haeckel to contain starch and to 
multiply independently. In the Giliata (ciliated Infu- 
soricL), with which the Gatallacta of Haeckel may be 
included, the differentiation of the protoplasm of the body, 
without any development of histogenetic cells, goes still 
further, A permanent mouth and anus may appear, con- 
nected by a permanently softer and more fluid region of 
the protoplasm (as is plainly to be seen, for example, in 
Myctotkerns) foreshadowing an intestinal cavity. The ecto- 
sarc may be differentiated into a specially modified cortical 
layer, and well-marked muscular fibres may be developed. 
Morever, the endoplast, or nucleus,^' becomes an organ 
of reproduction, the germs of the young being given off 
by division from it. Very generally, a small body — the 
so-called nucleolus,'^ but which has, admittedly, nothing 
to do with the structure so named in a true cell, and 
may be termed the endoplastula*' — is to be found close 
to the nucleus, and there is some ground for supposing 
it to be a testis. The Infusoria frequently multiply by 
fission, which may, or may not, he preceded by encyst- 
ment j and in many of them, as in the Cfregarimdce, 
Acinetidoe, and some Plagellata, conjugation has been 
observed. It is yet disputed how far the conjugation is a 
necessary antecedent of the process of endogenous germ 
formation. 

Ehrenberg concluded, from those remarkable researches 
which first gave a clear insight into the structure of the 
ciliated Infusoria, that they were animala of complex 
structure, possessing, on a minute scale, all the organs 
characteristic of the higher forms of animal life. In opposi- 
tion to this view, Dujardin started the conception that they 
are little more than masses of sarcode ( = protoplasm) ; and 
Von Siebold, modifying this view in accordance with the 
cell theory, regards them as the equivalents of single cells 
of the tissues of the higher anim^. The result of the 
long controversy which has been carried on on this subject 
seems to be, on the one hand, that Ehrenberg was quite 
right in vindicating for the Infvtsoria a far greater com- 
plexity of structure than they had been supposed to possess. 
It is certain that an Infusorium may possess a distinct 
integumentary layer, muscles, a permanent oesophagus, a 
permanent anal area, and, in some cases, a persistent tract 
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of the body substance, more permeable to alimentary matters 
tban the rest, which might be fairly termed a permanent 
alimentary tract. Moreover, there is much reason for re^ 
garding the endoplast and endoplastula as generative 
organs, while there is, sometimes, a rather complex persis- 
tent system of water vessels. But, on the other hand, 
this complexity of organisation is different from that 
observed in the higher animals, inasmuch as the various 
structures enumerated do not result from the metamor- 
phosis of histogenetic cells, but arise by immediate differ- 
entiation of the finely granular protoplasm of which the 
body is composed. And, so far. Von Siebold appears to | 
have been fully justified in regarding a ciliated Infusorium ! 
as the homologue of a single cell. This is a view which 
will present no difficulty to those who are famihar with the 
morphology of the lower plants. The complicated my- : 
celinm of Mucor Mucedo, for example, is, while young, 
nothing but a single cell ; and, in Caulerpa^ a single undi- 
vided cell grows, without division, into an organism which 
simulates one of the higher Alg« in the diversity of its parts. 

n. The Metazoa. 

The germ becomes differentiated into histogenetic cells, 
end these cells become arranged into two sets, the one con- 
stituting the outer wall of the body, or ectoderm^ while the 
other, or endoderm, lies internal to the foregoing, and con- 
stitutes the lining of the alimentary cavity, when, as is 
usually the case, a distinct alimentary cavity exists. In 
the embryo, the representatives of these two layers are 
the epihlast and hypoblast. 

All the Metazoa, in fact, commence their existence in the 
form of an ovum, which is essentially a nucleated cell, sup- 
plemented by more or less nutritive material, or food 
yelk. The ovum, after impregnation, divides into cleavage 
masses, or blastomeres, giving rise to a Morula, in the mid&t 
of which arises a cavity, the blastocoele {cleavage cavity, 

‘‘ Furchungslwhle ” of the Germans), which may be larger 
or smaller, filled only with fluid, or occupied by food yelk. 
When it is largest, the blastomeres, disposed in a single 
layer, form a spheroidal vesicle, enclosing a correspondingly 
shaped blastocoele. WTien it is reduced to a minimum, the 
Morula is an almost solid aggregation of blastomeres, which 
may be nearly equal in size, or some may be much larger 
than others, in consequence of having undergone less rapid 
division. The next stage in the development of the embryo 
of a Metazoan consists (in all cases except a few parasitic 
anenterous forms) in the conversion of the Morula into a 
body having a digestive cavity, or a Gastrula. The animals 
in which the embryo takes on the form of a Gastrula, may 
be termed, as Haeckel has proposed, Gastroeoe. 

The conversion of the Morula into the Gastrula may 
take place in several ways. 

In the simplest, the Morula being composed of equal or 
nearly equal blastomeres, more or less completely converted 
into cells, these differentiate themselves into an outer layer, 
the epiblast, investing the remaining cells, which constitute 
the hypoblast. The central cells of the hypoblast next 
diverge and give rise to a space filled with fltdd, the 
alimentary cavity, which opens at one end, and thus gives 
rise to the Gastrula. This is the process generally observed 
in Porifera, Coelenterata, TurheUaria, Trematoda, and 
H^ematoidea. 

In a second class of cases, the Morula becomes converted 
into blastomeres of unequal sizes, a small and a large set. 
The smaller rapidly become converted into cells, and invest 
the larger and any remains of the food yelk, as a blastoderm, 
which at first represents only the epiblast of the former case. 
The hypoblast arises either from the epiblast thus formed, 
or from the included larger blastomeres. This is the process 
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observed in certain TurheUaria, in the Ctencphora, in the 
Oligochceta and Hirudinea, in the Arthropoda, and in most 
Vertehrata. 

In a third group of instances, the Morula, whether con- 
sisting of equal or unequal blastomeres, becomes spheroidal, 
and encloses a correspondingly shaped blastocoele. One 
part of the wall of this vesicular Morula then becomes 
invaginated, and gives rise to the alimentary cavity, with 
the hypoblast which limits it. This process has been 
observed in the Chcetognatha, JSchinodermata, Gephyrea, 
polychaetous Annelida, Enteropneusta, Brachiopoda ; in 
most Mollusca ; in AmpMoxus ; and, slightly modified, in 
Petromyzon and in the Amphibia. These various modes in 
which the two primary layers of the germ may he developed 
shade off into one another, and do not affect the essence 
of the process, which is the segregation of one set of cells 
to form the external covering of the body, and of another 
set to constitute the lining of the alimentary canal. 

In whatever manner the Gastrula is formed, and what- 
ever be its shape when its alimentary cavity is complete, one 
of two things happens to it. It becomes provided with 
many ingestive apertures, distinct from that first formed ; 
or with only one, which may or may not be distinct from 
the first aperture. The former division comprises only the 
Sponges {Porifera or Spongida) in which, as the remark- 
able researches of Haeckel have shown, the walls of the 
deeply cup-shaped Gastrula become perforated by the numer- 
ous inhalent ostioles, while the primitive opening serves 
as the exhalent aperture. These may be termed the 
Metazoa polystomata. 

The latter division includes all the remaining forms, 
which may be grouped together as Metazoa monostomata. 
Among these, two primary groups are distinguishable, of 
which the second exhibits an advance in organisation upon 
the first. In ^e first, the aperture of the Gastrula be- 
comes the permanent mouth {ArchoeostoTnata), In the 
second, the permanent mouth is a secondary perforation 
of the body wall {jDeuterostomata). 

1. It is now well established that the aperture of the 
Gastrula becomes the oral aperture of the adult in the 
Coelenterata, which group includes animals differing much 
in grade of organisation, from the simple Hydra to the 
complex Ctenophore, but all manifestly exhibiting varia- 
tions of one fundamental type. Parallel with these may 
be ranged an assemblage composed of the TurheUaria, 
Rotifera, and Trematoda, which are associated together by 
the closest resemblances of structure, and which present an 
even greater range in grade of organisation than the 
Coelenterata. The lower Rhabdocoela come very close to the 
Infusoria (as close as the multicellular to the unicellular 
Algae), and are but little superior to Hydra in the degree of 
their organic differentiation j while, in the Trematoda, the 
land Planarioe, and the Hemertidoe, we have animals which 
attain a considerable complexity, and in the case of many 
Trematoda and of lAneus {Pilidium) undergo remarkable 
metamorphoses. As a cognate group, the Nmvatoidea 
may be enumerated, extremely simple in their lowest forms, 
considerably differentiated in the higher, and connected 
with the TurheUaria by such forms as Polygordms. The 
Oligockosta and the Hirudinea also belong to this division 
of Scolecimorpha, but they differ from the foregoing in the 
development of a segmented mesoblast. 

In the Coelenterata, JTemxxloidea, TurheUaria ^ Trematoda, 
and Rotifera, the mode of origin of the cells which lie 
between the epiblast and the hypoblast, constitute the meso- 
blast, and give rise to the connective tissue and mnsdes of 
the body wall and of that of the intestine, is not precisely 
known. They may take their origin in the epibl^t, or in 
the hypoblast/ or in both. But in the Oligochaeta and 
the Hirudinea, after the epiblast and hypoblast are differen- 
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tiated, the cells of the latter give rise by division to two 
bands of cells, which lie, one on each side of the long 
of the ventral face of the worm, and constitute the meso- 
blast. This becomes marked out by transverse constric- 
tion into segments, and, in each segment, gives rise to all 
the tissues which lie between the epiblast (epidermis) and 
hypoblast (epithelium of the alimentary canal). The mouth 
corresponds with the primitive involution of the Morula ; 
the anal aperture is a new formation. In the JSTematoidea 
and in the lower Rhabdocoele TurhellaTia^ the intestinal 
canal is a simple tube or sac. But in some Turhellaria 
and Trematoda^ the alimentary canal gives off diverticula, 
which ramify through the mesoblast and even unite to- 
gether. The like takes place in a great many Ccelenteratay 
and the gastrovascular apparatus,*’ as it has been well 
termed, which is thus formed, is highly characteristic of them. 
The animals just referred to, therefore, have an eutero- 
ccBle” more or less distinct from the proper digestive cavity, 
but connected with it, and ramifying through the mesoblast. 

2. In the remaining members of the animal kingdom, the 
embryo develops a secondary mouth as a perforation of 
the body wall, the primary aperture sometimes becoming 
the anus, and sometimes disappearing. Of these Metazoa 
deuterostomata^ there are some which follow the mode of 
development of the Oligochceta and Sirudinea very closely, 
so far as the formation and segmentation of the mesoblast 
is concerned, though the question, whether this segmented 
mesoblast arises from the epiblast or the hypoblast, has 
not been exhaustively worked out. These are the Anne- 
lida polyckceta ; and there is the closest resemblance in 
development between them and the lower Arthropoda 
{Crustacea^ ATachnida, lower Jnsecta), while, in the higher 
Arthropods, the process is complicated by the development 
of an amnion, and by some other special peculiarities 
which need not be considered in detail. In all these 
Metazoa^ whatever cavities are developed in the mesoblast, 
whether a wide perivisceral cavity, or vascular canals, or 
both combined, they arise from the splitting or excavation 
of the mesoblast itself, and are not prolongations of the 
alimentary cavity. Hence they may be termed Schizocoela, 

But, in certain other deuterostomatous Metazoa^ the meso- 
blast becomes excavated, and a perivisceral cavity” and 
vessels are formed in quite another fashion. 

Thus in the Ghoetognatlia^ represented by the strange 
and apparently anomalous Sagitta, Kowalewsky’s researches 
show, that* the vitellus undergoes complete segmentation, 
and is converted into a vesicular Marulay on one side of 
which involution takes place, and gives rise to the primi- 
tive alimentary canal, of which the opening of involution 
becomes the permanent anus, the mouth being formed by 
perforation at the opposite end of the body. Before the 
mouth is formed, however, the primitive alimentary cavity 
throws out, on each side, a csecal pouch, which extends as 
far forwards as its central continuation does, and grows 
backwards behind the anus. The two sacs, thus prolonged 
posteriorly, meet, but remain divided /rom one another by 
their applied walls in the median line. These lateral sacs 
now become shut off from the median portion of the primi- 
tive alimentary cavity (which opens at its anterior end, and 
becomes the permanent alimentary canal), and are con- 
verted into shut sacs, the cavity of each of which forms 
one-half of the perivisceral cavity. The inner wall of each 
sac, applied to the hypoblast, gives rise to the muscular 
wall of the intestine ; and the outer wall, applied to the 
epiblast, becomes the muscular wall of the body, and from 
it the generative organs are evolved. The great ganglia and 
nerves axe developed from the cells of the epiblast. Thus 
Sagitta is temporarily coelenterate, but the two gastrovas- 
cular sacs, each enclosing an enterocoele, become shut off 
fri>m the alimeataiy canal and metamorphosed into the 


walls of the perivisceral cavity. But it is not altogether 
clear whether the cells of the enteroccele give rise only to 
the lining of the perivisceral cavity, and whether the 
muscles and connective tissue are otherwise derived or not. 
Kowalewsky’s evidence, however, is in favour of the origin 
of the muscles directly from the cells of the mesoblastio 
diverticula. 

In the Echinodermatay the brilliant investigations of 
Johannes Muller, confirmed in their general features by 
all subsequent observers, proved, firstly, that the ciliated 
embryonic Gastrula (the primitive alimentary canal of which 
is formed by involution of a vesicular blastoderm), to 
which the egg of all ordinary Echinoderms gives rise, 
acquires a mouth, by the formation of an aperture in the 
body wall, distinct from the primitive aperture of the 
Gastrula, so that, in this respect, it differs from the embryo 
of all Coelenterata ; secondly, that the embryo thus pro- 
vided with mouth, stomach, intestine, and anus acquires a 
complete bilateral symmetry; thirdly, that the cilia, with 
which it is primitively covered, are ultimately restricted 
to one or more series, some of which encircle the axis of 
the body, or a line drawn from the oral to the anal aper- 
tures ; and fourthly, that, within this bilaterally sym- 
metrical larva or EchinopcBdmm, as it may be called, the 
more or less completely radiate Echinoderm is developed 
by a process of internal modification. 

Muller believed that the first step in this process was 
the ingrowth of a diverticulum of the integument, as a 
hollow process, which became converted into the ambulacra! 
vascular system of the Echinoderm. He did not attempt 
to explain the origin of the so-called blood-vascular system, 
or pseudhsemal vessels, nor of the perivisceral cavity. 
Miiller’s conclusions remained unchallenged until 1864, 
when Prof. Alexander Agassiz took up the question afresh, 
and, in a remarkable paper on the development of the 
genus Asteracanthion, detailed the observations which led 
him to believe that the ambulacral vessels do not arise by 
involution of the external integument, but that they com- 
mence as two primitively symmetrical diverticula of the 
stomach (the ‘‘ wiirstformige Kdrper of Muller), one of 
which becomes connected with the exterior by an opening 
(the dorsal pore observed by Muller, and considered by 
him to be the origin of the ambulacral vessels), and gives 
rise to the ambulacral vessels, the ambulacral region of the 
body of the Echinoderm being modelled upon it; while 
upon the other gastric sac, the antambulacral wall of the 
starfish body is similarly modelled. Both gastric sacs early 
become completely separated from the stomach of the 
Echinopcedium, and open into one another, so as to form a 
single horseshoe-shaped sac, connected with the exterior by 
a tube which is converted into the madreporic canal. 
Agassiz does not explain the mode of formation of the 
perivisceral cavity of the starfish, and has nothing to say 
respecting the origin of the pseudhsemal vessels. 

Recently, Metschnikoff has confirmed the observations 
of Agassiz, so far as the development of the ambulacral 
system from on© of the diverticula of the alimentary canal 
of the starfish larva is concerned, and he has added the 
important discovery that the perivisceral cavity of the 
Echinoderm is the product of what remains of these diver- 
ticula. Moreover, his observations on other Echinod&rmata 
show that essentially the same process of development of 
the peritoneal cavity occurs in OphmridcB, EchinidxBy and 
Holothuridce, 

The precise mode of origin of the pseudhsemal system, 
or so-called blood-vessels, of the Echinoderms is not yet 
made out. But it is known that the cavity of these vessels 
contains corpuscles similar to those which are found in 
the perivisceral cavity and in the ambulacral vessels, and. 
that all three communicate. 
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Botli Agassiz and Metschnikoff justly insist upon tlie 
correspondence in development of the lateral gastric 
diverticula of the JEchvtiopoedium with the gastrovascular 
canal system of the Ctenophora ; and, on the ground of 
this resemblance, the former refers the Echinoderms to the 
Radiatay retaining under that Cuvierian denomination the 
Accdeplvce {Ccdenterata) and the Echinodermata, But this 
arrangement ignores the real value of his own discovery, 
which shows that the Echinoderms have made a great and 
remarkable step, in passing from their primarily coelen- 
terate stage of organisation to their adult condition. And it 
further ignores the unquestionable fact, admirably brought 
out by the same excellent observer's recent investigations 
into the development of Ealaifioglossus, that the Echino- 
pcedium is almost identical in structure with the young of 
animals, such as the Gephyrea and Ent&ropneusta^ which are 
in no sense radiate, but are, eminently, bilaterally symmetri- 
cal In fact, the larva of Balanoglossus (the sole repre- 
sentative of the Enter opneustcC)^ was originally described by 
Muller, under the name of Tomaria^ as an Echinoderm 
larva; and was subsequently more fully examined by Prof. 
Alex. Agassiz, who also regarded it as an unquestionable 
Echinoderm larva; and it is only recently that it has been 
proved, partly by Metschnikoff and partly by Agassiz 
himself, to be the larval form of BalanoglossiLs. In 
Balanoglossvsy as in the Echinoderms, it appears that 
saccular outgrowths of the intestine give rise to the perivis- 
ceral cavity and its walls ; and, if such be the case, the 
mesoblast will be chiedy, if not wholly, represented by 
diverticula of the alimentary canal. Thus in the Ghaetog- 
natha and EchinoderTriata, and possibly in the Enteropneustay 
the perivisceral cavity is a portion of the alimentary cavity 
shut off from the rest; and, in contradistinction to the 
Schizocoelay in which the perivisceral cavity is produced by 
a splitting of the mesoblast, they may be said to be En^ 
terocoela. 

If we endeavour to determine the place of the three 
remaining great groups of animals, the Mollusca, the Tuni- 
catay and the Vertehratay obstacles arise, — ^firstly, from a 
want of sufficiently exact knowledge respecting the Mol- 
lusca; and secondly, from the difficulty of interpreting 
certain well-ascertained facts in the Verteirata. 

That the Molluscay including under that name the 
Folyzoa and BraxMopoday as well as the higher MoUusks, 
are closely allied to the Annelida, is readily demonstrated. 
The known forms of Brachiopod, Lamellibranch, Pteropod, 
and Gasteropod larvae all have their parallels among 
Annelidan larvae. The Fclyzoa are closely allied with the 
Gephyrea and jRotifera; and a MoHusk may be said to be 
a few-segmented annelid with a mantle. But whether 
the perivisceral cavity is developed in the annelidan or in | 
the echinodernoL fashion is not yet dear. In the Folyzoa, 
the evidence is at present insufficient to justify any conclu- 
sion. In the Brackiopoday there is some ground for think- 
ing that the perivisceral cavity is formed in the same way as 
in Sagitta and the Echinodermata i while, in the Bamellir- 
branchiata and Odontophoray there is every reason to believe 
that the perivisceral cavity is formed by splitting of the 
mesoblast, or that they are schizocoelous. 

In the lowest Tnnicatay represented by Appendiculariay 
the recent investigations of Pol have shown, that, in 
the adult, the body proper is formed almost exdusively 
by an ectoderm and endoderm, which proceed directly 
from the epiblast and hypoblast of the embryo. It is 
only in the caudal appendage that a distinct mesoblast 
is represented by the notochord and the muscles. The 
blood channels correspond with the blastocoele, and the 

house” in which these singular animals shelter themselves 
is a cuticular secretion, representing the cellulose coat of 
the higher ascidians. The Apperidicvlarioe have no atrium^ 
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or at most only rudiments of it, hence the branchial clefts 
open directly on the haemal aspect of the body, which 
corresponds with the ventral face of a vertebrate animal 
In all other Tunicatay an atrial cavity is formed by involu- 
tion of the ectoderm, which thus gives rise to a cavity on 
each side of the branchial sac, into which the branchial 
clefts of the adult open ; and a thick cellulose cuticulay 
into which cells from the ectoderm usually wander, invests 
the exterior of the body. The ‘'atrial tunic,” or invagi- 
nated layer of the ectoderm, is reflected, as a visceral layer, 
over more or less of the outer surface of the alimentary 
canal, and, as a parietal layer, over more or less of the inner 
surface of the body wall ; and the space between the two- 
(the blastoccBle) becomes converted into the blood passages. 
Thus, such an ascidian resembles a vertebrated animal, not 
only in the manner in which its nervous centre is deve- 
loped, but in the fact that it possesses an atrial cavity,, 
which singularly resembles the pleuroperitoneal chamber 
of a vertebrate. For this cavity is bounded externally by 
the atrial tunic and the integument, which correspond with 
the somatopleural layer of the mesoblast and the epiblast 
of a vertebrate embryo ; and it is bounded, internally, by 
the atrial tunic and the epithelium of the alimentary canal, 
which, to the same extent, correspond with the splanch- 
nopleure and the hypoblast. The primitively double atrial 
aperture has its parallel in the peritoneal openings which 
persist in many Yertehrata. 

Thus the ascidian has no “ perivisceral cavity” formed by 
splitting of the mesoblast, nor has it any “perivisceral 
cavity ” formed by diverticula from the alimentary canal. 
It is neither enterocoelous nor schizocoelous, but what, at 
first sight, resembles a perivisceral cavity is formed within 
the body by involution, and the ascidian may therefore be 
said to be epicoelous. If the alate prolongations of ' the 
body which lie at the sides of the branchial apertures, in 
Balanoglossv^y were to enlarge and unite round the anus 
as to leave but a relatively small opening between their 
edges, the cavity so formed would answer to the atrial 
chamber of an ascidian. 

In the higher Vertehratay the pleuroperitoneaP cavity 
appears to be formed by the splitting of the mesoblast into 
two layers, a splanchnopleure and a somatopleure, and, there- 
fore, seems at first to correspond with the perivisceral cavity 
of the Annelids and Arthropods. But what is now known 
of the structure and development of the lowest and most 
embryonic of known Yertd)ratay Amphioocusy throws very 
great doubt upon this interpretation of the facts. One of 
the most singular of the many peculiarities of Amphioanis is* 
the fact that the branchial clefts open, not on the exterior of 
the body, as in all other Tertehraiay but into a chamber with 
a single external aperture, which, on the one hand, curiously 
resembles the atrium of an ascidian ; while, on the other,, 
it is undoubtedly homologous with the pleuroperitoneal 
cavity of the higher Vertehrata. Now Kowalewsky^a 
investigations have shown, that, at first, the branchial 
apertures of the embryo Amphioocue open upon the exterior 
of the body, but that, after a time, a process of the wall of 
the body, on the dorsal side of the branchial apertures, 
grows down over them, and, uniting with its fellow in the 
median ventral line of the body at all points, except at the 
abdominal pore, gives rise to the outer wall of the pleuro- 
peritoneal cavity. Thus the lining of that cavity, like 
the atrial tunic of the agpidian, is a derivative of the 
epiblast; and Amphioxus is epiccelous. As it can hardly be 
doubted that the somatopleure of Amphioxus is the homo- 
logue of the somatopleure in the higher it becomes 


^ It must be recollected tliat the poricardiimi Is also originally & part 
of this cavity, and that in some fishes, €,g., the Bars, it never hecomee 
completely shut off from it. 
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higMy probable that the apparent splitting of the meso- 
blast in the latter, after all, represents the mode of develop- 
ment of the pleuroperitoneal cavity which obtains in the 
former, and, thus, that the Yertebrata are not schizocoelous, 
but epiccelous. Whether this suggestion will turn out to 
be well based or not, must be decided by the embryologi- 
cal investigations specially directed to this point : but that 
there should be any essential difference between Arrvphioxus 
and other Yertebrata^ in the manner in which the pleuro- 
peritoneal cavity is formed, is highly improbable. 

The distance between AmpJiioxus and other vertebrate 
animals, which has hitherto been generally supposed to exist, 
has been greatly diminished by recent investigations. So far 
from being devoid of a brain and of a skull, the regions 
of the cerebro-spinal axis and of the neural canal, which 
answer to those organs in the higher Yertebrata, are, in 
proportion, extremely long in Amphioxus, as they are in all 
vertebrate embryos. But, in Amphioxus, the head retains 
throughout Life a segmentation comparable to that of the 
rest of the body, while, in the higher Yertebrata, almost all 
traces of these distinct segments are very early lost. 
Moreover, in Amphioxus, the renal apparatus, so far from 
being absent, is represented by a comparatively large 
'Structure, and nothing is wanted to equip it with all the 
organs found in a young Marsipohranch, but auditory 
sacs, which, however, it must be remembered, make their 
appearance late in the Lamprey. With all this, the gap be- 
tween Amphioxusz.n6. the Mareipobranchii is undoubtedly 
more considerable than that between the Marsipobrancliii 
and other fishes, and it may represent a primary division 
of the class Pisces, — ^which, from the segmentation of the 
skull, may be termed the JEntomocrania, — as opposed to 
the rest, in which the primary segmentation of the skull 
is almost completely effaced, and which may therefore be 
designated jSolocrania, 

It has been stated above that the great majority of the 
Metazoa pass through the Gastrula condition, and belong 
to the division of the Gastrcece. In some members of this 
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division, however, the alimentary canal may be rudimentary, 
as in sundry male Rotifera and in the Gordiacd among the 
Nematoidea, and yet these are so closely allied to other 
forms possessing fully developed digestive canals, that it 
is reasonable to regard their rudimentary alimentary appa- 
ratus as absorbed. In two groups, however, the Cestoidea 
and the Acanthoc&phala, there is no trace of an alimentary 
canal either in the embryo or in the adult. 

Erom the point of view of phylogeny, this fact may be 
interpreted in two ways. Either the alimentary canal 
which once existed has aborted, and the Cestoidea and 
Acanthocephala are modified Scolecimorpha, or these para- 
sites have not descended from Gastrcece, but have passed 
into their present condition directly from a MorulaAjikB 
form of Metazoon, In the latter case they will form a 
division of Agastrcece, apart from the other Metazoa, 

The subjoined synopsis indicates the general relations of 
the different groups of the Animal kingdom, in accordance 
with the views which have been put forward in the pre- 
ceding pages. 

Those who are familiar with the existing condition of 
our knowledge of animal morphology, will be aware that 
any such scheme must needs, at present, be tentative and 
subject to extensive revision, in correspondence with the 
advance of knowledge. Nor will they regard it as any 
objection to the scheme of classification proposed, that the 
divisions sketched out may be incapable of sharp definition 
— ^the constant tendency of modern investigations being to 
break through aU boundaries of groups, and to fill up the 
gaps between them by the discovery of transitional forms. 
In the place of assemblages of distinctly definable groups, 
which it has hitherto been the object of the Taxonomist 
to define and co-ordinate in precise logical categories, we 
are gradually learning to substitute series, in which all the 
modifications by which a fundamental form passes from 
lower to higher degrees of organic complication, are summed 
up. (T. H. H.) 
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I.— PROTOZOA. 

L MONEEA. 

Protamoshidae. Protomonadidae. Myxastridse, &c. 

ii ENDOPLASTICA. 

AmcBbidas. Plagellata. Gregarinid®. Acinetida. Ciliata. Badiolaria> 


A* Oastrsese. 

i. POLYSTOMATA. 

Porifera (or Spongida). 

ii MONOSTOMATA. 

1. AnOHiEOSTOMATA. 

a. Scoledmorpha, 

r ■■ ■ 

Botifera. Neznatoidea. 

Turbellaria. 

Trematoda. 

2. Deuterostomata. 

a. Schizoccela. 


n.— METAZOA. 


Hirudinea. 

OHgochseta. 


Annelida {Folychceta), 
ArtTiropoda, 


G^hyrea, 

Mollusca, 


Brackiopoda (?) 
Polyzoa (?) 


e, Epiccala. 


Ccelerderata, 

Hydrozoa. 

Actiuozoa. 


h, Enterocoela. 


ChcBtoyncUha, 


— — 


3. Agastrseee (provisional). 
Acanthocephala. Cestoidea. 


Tunicata, 


Yeriehrata. 
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a resinous exudation from tlie courharil tree, 
whicli grows in the West Indies and in South America. 
When imported in the natural state it is infested with vast 
numbers of insects, and hence the name. It is of a pale 
brown colour, transparent, brittle, and in consequence of 
its agreeable odour is much used for fumigation and in 
perfumery. Its specific gravity varies from 1 ‘028 to 1 *054. 
It melts readily over the fire, and softens even with the 
heat of the mouth, but is insoluble in water. It is dissolved 
by alcohol, but not completely, unless the spirit be boiling. 
It is allied to copal in its nature and appearance, and is 
much used by varnish-makers. 

AdSriMISM, a term formerly employed in Biology to 
denote the theory of which Stahl is the chief expositor; 
the theory of the soul {anima) as the vital principle, cause 
of the normal phenomena of life, or of the abnormal 
phenomena of disease. It is now current in the wider 
anthropological sense given to it by Dr E. B. Tylor 
{Primitive Culture^ chapters xi.— xvii.), as including the 
gemral doctrine of souls and other spiritual beings. This 
application is not only appropriate, but is even rendered 
indispensable by the absence of any other suitable word; 
for spiritualismy though occasionally used in a general 
sense, has become associated with a particular modern 
development of animistic doctrine ; anthropomorphism, if 
less objectionable, is also to some degree inadequate ; while 
the term theology cannot be extended to include the lower 
forms of the doctrine of spiritual beings, and indeed many 
of its higher developments, except by an ill-considered 
departure from ordinary usage, which raises in many 
minds a prejudice against the most reliable results of 
anthropological inquiry. 

An anioaistic philosophy, explaining the more strange or 
striking phenomena of nature by the hypothesis of spiritual | 
agency, is universally prevalent among savage races ; and 
unless the wide-spread animistic beliefs of savages are to 
be regarded as but degenerate or corrupted relics of those 
possessed by more cultured peoples, — a theory which can 
scarcely be held to account for the essential and native 
appropriateness of animism as it fiourishes among races of 
low culture, and its less appropriate and apparently deriva- 
tive character as it survives in higher civilisations, — ^there 
seems ^tenable ground for the inference, that an animistic 
philosophy must have been that which was earliest de- 
veloped among the prehistoric societies of mankind. In 
accordance with this view, animism may be described as 
the distinctive philosophy of primitive culture. It is 
manifestly the outcome and development of that earliest 
analogical reasoning, which concludes external objects to 
be animated with a life essentially similar to our own; it 
is the expression and application of our first general theory 
of natural causes, — a theory rude and inadequate, yet 
marvellously self-consistent and serviceable : and its history 
appears primarily to be that of a dominant and pervading 
philosophy, applied to explain aU the phenomena of nature 
and life, save only those ordinary sequences which the un- 
civilised man regards as needing no explanation; afterwards, 
in the progress of culture, that of a system of thought 
always more or less modified and restricted by the increase of 
positive knowledge, and surviving only in greatly refined or 
greatly enfeebled forms, or only reviving at intervals of time. 

Of th^ origin of auTmiam perhaps no perfect account has 
yet been given. It can hardly be said to be obvious why, 
in uncultured races or individuals, there should arise that 
invariable tendency to represent natural forces as conscious 
and anthropomorphic. There is reason to believe, how- 
ever, that the type of all the forms in which the tendency 
manifests itself, is to be discovered in the conception of 
the human souL Evidently the notion of an animating, 
separable, and surviving soul commends itself as the ready 
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explanation of many familiar phenomena, and the appro- 
priate instrument of a philosophy which ascribes animation 
to nature at large ; so that thus, according to the account 
given by Dr Tylor, primitive animism may be considered 
to have arisen simply from the evidence of men’s senses, 
interpreted by the crude and childlike spience of the pre- 
historic world. From the sight of life and death it was, 
he conceives, naturally inferred that every man has a life, 
or vital principle, the departure of which from his body 
causes death, — ^this idea being confirmed by apparent 
temporary departures, such as swoons and sleep. From 
the appearance of men seen in dreams and visions, it was 
not less cogently argued that every man has also a phantom 
likeness of his body, separable from it so as to appear to 
others at any distance, and continuing to exist and appear 
after the bodily death of its proper owner. Accordingly, 
the definition of the soul in primitive religion would, as 
in the lower existing religions it actually does, combine 
these leading qualities in the conception of an “apparitional 
soul/* which is a thin, unsubstantial human image, the 
cause of life and thought in the individual it animates, 
capable of quitting his body for a time or altogether, and 
so leaving him insensible or dead, and when thus absent 
from the body appearing to other persons asleep or awake. 
From this conception, then, animism may reasonably be 
supposed to have had its origin, especially as other 
animistic doctrines exhibit such a distinct affinity and 
relationship to this of the apparitional soul, as almost 
amounts to a proof of direct derivation from it. The 
hypothesis being correct, it would, for instance, follow that 
the lower animals ought to be considered as having souls 
similar to human souls, inasmuch as they have life, and 
their phantoms are likewise seen. Moreover, though inert 
objects, such as clothes or weapons, have not life, yet their 
phantoms appear to men in dreams, and thus they must be 
considered as having something of the nature of souls, 
separable from their grosser part, and surviving its de- 
struction. Now, in fact, both these ideas are recognised 
in the religions of the lower races. They come into special 
prominence in the savage and barbaric rite of sacrifice for 
the dead, where not offiy are wives and slaves slain to do 
service to their master’s soul in the world of spirits, but 
horses and cattle are slaughtered to be spiritu^ly trans- 
mitted thither, and clothes, ornaments, and other articles 
are destroyed, that he may wear and use the ^‘object-souls** 
thus sent to bim. The savage doctrine of a futme state, 
presently to be referred to, also strikingly corroborates the 
theory of the phantom soul as the origin and centre of 
animistic thought. 

There remains, however, the difficulty of understanding 
by what process this rudimentary doctrine of the soul has 
grown into the great system of developed animism: a 
system of thought so comprehensive as to hold all nature 
in a web of vital action and spontaneity ; so multifona as 
to invent some new spirit-race for almost every fresh order 
of phenomena ; so coherent as to create a perfect plexus of 
ideas that mutually support and interpret one another; 
finally, so persistent, that even its more extravagant 
developments can survive for ages in defiance of accurate 
knowledge. It is difficult to realise how exceedingly slow 
and gradual must have been that growth of positive science 
and its methods of verification, which has allowed a fanciful 
and little regulated philosophy to take root so firmly and 
cast its branches so far. Yet only by a great and coi^ 
nected development does it seem possible that animism 
could be so matured and extended. Regarding many, at 
least, of the varied forms of animistic belief, there is already 
sufficient evidence to make it probable that they have arisen 
by one continuous process of evolution, extending through 
the lower to the higher civilisatioTL 
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Tliis e-vidence of continuity oi development Dr Tylor and elves, up to the highest deities of the Pantheon. The 
represents as partly historical, and partly turning upon the life and action of the body being ascribed to a soul, all 
principle of survival in culture. Thus, as among savage other phenomena of the universe were in like manner 
tribes, the soul is actually identified with the shadow or ascribed to soul-like beings or spirits, which are thus, in 
the breath, the use of such words as cr/cta, umhra^ fact, personified causes. So disease among the lower races 

anima^ shade^ and spirity may be held to show the deriva- is accounted for by possession by demons, who are often 
tion of the civilised conception of the soul from the same themselves human souls, and who enter the bodies of their 
primitive and savage idea. The primitive conception of victims, causing all kinds of illness, and especially those 
the soul as consisting of a thin, vaporous, material sub- phenomena of convulsion and delirium in which the patient 
stance, held its place in ancient philosophy and theology, seems actually animated by a spirit not his own. Other 
being supported by such writers as Epicurus and Origen, events and accidents of life are in the same way accounted 
and was only gradually superseded by the more modern for among savages as the acts of the demons, good or evil, 
belief of the soul’s immateriality. The elves, fairies, . whom they believe to pervade the universe ; and as these 
goblins, <fec., so well known in modern folk-lore, correspond beings are, more often than not, conceived to be souls of 
to the nature-spirits and demons of the savage reKgions. deceased men, the consequent worship of divine Manes is 
In these cases there has been survival with considerable the principal religion of the lower state of civilisation, 
change ; on the other hand, the continuity of animistic The doctrine of object-souls, expanding into the general 
thought is likewise indicated by many instances in which doctrine of spirits conveying influence through material 
an idea survives with little or no modification. Such objects, becomes the origin of Eetichism and idolatry, 
instances are to be found in many old customs, and Spiritual beings, under a thousand names, are multiplied 
especially among peasants, whose notions of the spiritual upon the earth ; not only those guardian spirits and hurtfu] 
world are often almost savage. Thus the ancient funeral demons directly influencing the lives of men, but others, 
sacrifice of the warrior’s horse for him to ride into the other far more numerous, with varied functions to discharge in 
world, which was for the last time in Europe actually and the economy of the external world. To the lower races all 
officially done at Treves in 1781, is still kept up in form nature being animated nature, every brook and well, every 
fay leading the dead soldier’s horse to his grave. The piece rock and glade, is peopled by nature-spirits ; while Heaven 
of money is stiU put in the hand of the corpse at an Irish and Earth, Sun and Moon, Eain and Wind and Thunder, are 
wake ; and in most countries of Europe may still be seen either themselves adored, or personified in the character of 
the pathetic custom of setting out offerings of food for the mighty nature-gods, such as Zeus, Apollo, or Poseidon, — 
spirits of the departed. Sacrifices to the deities of wells spiritual beings who are, as it were, the great animating 
and rivers, trees and rocks, have continued almost un- souls of their special phenomena. Among the lower races, 
changed in the rudest districts of such countries as Russia, also, there appears in -a rudimentary form that antagonism 
As a historical example, the primitive theory of convulsions, between a good and evil deity, which forms the fundamen- 
delirium, madness, &c., being caused by demoniacal tal idea of Zoroastrism and Manichseism. Lastly, the 
possession lasted on among educated people through the conception of a Supreme Deity appears at a very early stage 
Middle Ages, and has only been fairly suppressed by the of civilisation, whether one of the great nature-deities, 
modern medical schools. such as Heaven or Sun, is raised to this royal pre-eminence,. 

Proceeding on the inference of continuous development, or whether a being of the nature of a soul of the world, 
the same writer has attempted a. classification of animistic like the Great Spirit of the North American Indians, is 
doctrines as they appear in the religious philosophy of the venerated as Creator and Lord of the universe. Then, by 
lower and higher culture. The doctrine of souls, as dis- a natural evolution. Monotheism is established. 
tinguished from that of other spiritual beings, is first Such, briefly sketched, is Dr Tylor’s account of the de- 
considered. It is found possible to trace the conception of velopment of animism, considered as the main principle 
the human apparitional soul in various beliefs concerning of the philosophy of religion, throughout the various grades 
ghosts, wraiths, doubles, (fee., which survive among civilised of civilisation. Whether, having shown many popular 
societies long after the soul has ceased to be conceived as superstitions to be undoubted survivals from an ancient 
material or ethereal The notion of animal-souls, largely state of belief, he has been equally successful in proving a 
prevalent among savage tribes, still faintly survives in our like derivation for doctrines recognised by modern religion, 
own country. The doctrine of plant-souls seems long to will be questioned by many who perceive the bearing of his 
have formed an important element in the religious philo- conclusions upon the actual validity of theological tenets. 
Sophies of India , and even the doctrine of object-souls, It is proper to point out that he has noted one great distinc- 
which exercises unlimited dominion in savage religions, can tion between the lower and higher animism, which consists 
stiH be traced as iiffiuencing some of the actions, though in the absence of any distinctly ethical element in the 
not, perhaps, the explicit opinions, of civilised men. spiritual philosophy of the less cultured races. Only at 
Closely allied, like these doctrines, to the primitive notion a comparatively late stage of their development do the. 
of the apparitional soul, is the belief, in the soul’s existence moral feelings become associated with animistic beliefs, 
after death, which appears either as a doctrine of transmi- The final decay of many forms of animistic belief, much 
gration, describing the re-birth of souls in successive bodies, more readily than the process of their development, admits 
or in its more general and more important form as the of being traced with the aid of historical evidence. Indeed^ 
doctrine of a future life. The latter, as commonly held the history of each of the sciences is a record of the pro- 
by savage races, supposes the phantom souls of the departed gressive substitution of matter for spirit and law for 
either to remain here as hovering ghosts, or to be spontaneity ; and we can still witness the process of decay 
transported to some distant region, there to continue a life in various stages ; for while certain sciences — ^hke 
more or less similar to the present, bnt with little or no astronomy, since the time when Kepler imagined minds in 
trace of moral retribution : in more advanced civilisations, the planets — ^have wholly exterminated the animism within, 
however, this doctrine exercises the most powerful moral their borders, there are others that have scarcely yet. 
influence, by distinguishiim the heaven of the good from advanced so far — ^biology, for example, which is still 
the hell of the wicked. The primary doctrine of souls is familiar with “vital force” and final causes. Nor is the 
neict described as leading to the development of the doctrine process commonly a rapid one : in many cases, as a world 
uf other spiritual beihs^, from the lowest ranks of demons of illiistration has been adduced to prove, a declining 
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spiritual conception may persist for a length of time, refined 
and modified into a ^‘'principle” or ‘^essence/* whose action, 
though still automatic like a spirit’s, is also regular like 
that of a natural law. Among aU civilised races, however, 
animism has long ceased to be known as the universal 
< philosophy or explanation of nature, and its ^remaining 
manifestations are in great measure reduced to a secondary 
or rudimentary form. Thus animism survives in the 
imperfect theories of childhood; it survives also, as we 
have seen, in the superstitions of the uneducated ; and as, 
in primitive societies, language and ima^nation fostered 
the development of spiritual myth, so animism, embodied 
in metaphor, remains in later civilisations as an important 
element, if not in truth the very substance of imaginative 
literature. 

The process by which animism comes to be superseded 
by positive science is therefore familiar, both in its history 
and results. Kegarding its real nature, however, the 
greatest difference of opinion exists, and there is raised 
one of the most interesting (Questions connected with 
animism — ^the question of its relation to metaphysics. 
According to the well-known doctrine of Comte, which, 
having since his time been expounded and illustrated by 
several of his followers, would now appear to be accepted 
by many even of those who do not profess themselves 
Positivists, animism passes into positive science through 
metaphysics. In support of this view there is pointed 
out, what has just been explained, that as knowledge 
progresses, anthropomorphic and animistic conceptions 
rarefy and sublimate into so-called essences or principles, 
with which conceptions metaphysical discussions are shown 
to be largely conversant. Systems of ontolo^ betray their 
history by a hundred clinging vestiges of animism ; and aE 
the favourite ideas of the dialectician are to be traced in 
the symbolism of savage religions. The Platonic ideas^ to 
take but a single instance, are closely represented by the 
species-deities of the North American Indians ; while, 
even in the writings of the master himself, how animistic 
and mythical is the character they maintain. It is, 
therefore, concluded that metaphysics is little more than I 
decaying animism, and that a large proportion of animistic 
theory, before being superseded by positive science, passes 
through the ^‘metaphysicar’ stage. From this view of the 
nature of his science, and its relation to animism, the 
metaphysician, however, dissents. While admitting that 
degenerate metaphysical'’ conceptions do exist, and that 
psychology and ontology, more perhaps than other sciences, 
are confused and retarded by their influence, he refuses to 
recognise these conceptions as metaphysical in any special 
or indeed admissible sense. The facts by which the 
Positivist^seeka to prove that animism, as one inadequate 
explanation of nature, grows into metaphysics, another 
system of explanation almost equally unsatisfactory, the 
metaphysician rather regards as proving that metaphysics, 
a legitimate science, grows out of primitive aninnsm by 
precisely the same process as other sciences. The discovery 
in savage or other religions, of dialectical ideas mythically 
esqpressed and explained, only confirms him in the belief 
that there does exist a class of phenomena which it is the 
business of the science of metaphysics to investigate, since 
even mythi^ explanations are seldom formed, unless in 
the presence of some real problem calling for solution ; and 
be contends that in this way the subject matter of 
metaphysical science, though long overgrown and encrusted 
with ammistic conceptions, does gradually shine through 
and assert itself in the light of positive knowledge If 
these arguments then be allowed, metaphysics is no 
decaying but rather a science in the act of 

struggling free from animism ; and animism itself, though 
often passing , in its decay through a phase misnamed 
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metaphysical, is quite improperly represented as under- 
going any transformation into metaphysics. 

Heviewing the conclusions countenanced by what evi- 
dence possess touching the nature and history of the 
doctrine of spiritual beings, we find that while it is pos- 
sible, and even necessary, to regard animism as a system 
of primitive philosophy extending through various forms 
into the higher civilisations, yet this view being for the 
most part unsupported by direct historical evidence, and 
depending largely on the inference of a close analogy 
between primitive and savage thought, is in great measure 
confessedly theoretical, leaving much room for dispute, both 
as to the extent to which animistic beliefs have been 
transmitted and modified by a regular, continuous, and 
uninterrupted process, and as to the conditions which, in 
special instances, have led to their formation and develop- 
ment, or disappearance and decay. A theory that repre- 
sents, not only the extravagances of mythology and super- 
stition, but indeed all that we call spiritual, nay, all that 
we name divine, as but the fruit of a natural anthropo- 
morphic tendency, much more appropriate to savage than 
to civilised life, is, it is manifest, in thorough inconsistency 
with many widely accepted doctrines of philosophy and 
theology. Regarding the importance of the inquiry there 
is, however, no dispute. Spiritual philosophy has influenced 
every province of human thought; and the history of 
animism, once clearly traced, would record the develop- 
ment, not of religion only, but of philosophy, science, and 
literature. (a. o. n.) 

ANIMUCOIA, Giovanni, musical composer, was bom 
at Florence in the last years of the 15th century. At the 
request of St Filippo Neri he composed a number of Laud% 
or h3rmns of praise, to be sung after sermon, which are 
noteworthy as ^furnishing the rudimentary form out of 
which the Oratorio was developed. In 1556 he was ap- 
pointed maestro di capello at St Peter’s, an office which 
he held until his death in 1571. He was succeeded by 
the more celebrated Palestrina, who had been his friend 
and probably his pupil. It is impossible to say to what 
stage Animuccia brought the oratorio form, as no specimens 
of his laudi are now extant. The manuscript of many of 
his other compositions is still preserved in the Vatican 
Library. His chief published works were Madrigali e 
Motetti a quattro e cinque voci (Yen. 1548) and II priTna 
Lihro di Messe (Rom. 1667). From the latter Padre Mar- 
tini has taken two specimens for his Saggio di Contrapunto. 
Paolo Animuccia, a brother of Giovanni, was also celebrated 
as a composer. 

ANIO, or Anien, the modem Teoerone^ a liver of 
Italy which rises in the Apennines, and, flowing first N.W. 
and then S.W., joins the Tiber a little above Rome. It forms 
a beautiful cascade at Tivoli. The Anio supplied Borne 
with water by two aqueducts, the Anio Vetus, constructed 
about 270 B.O., and the Anio Novus, completed, 48 ai>., 
by Claudius. The Digentia of Horace is one of its tri- 
butaries. See Aqubduct and Trvoni. 

ANISE, Pimpinella Anisurriy is an umbelliferoxis plant 
found in Egypt and the Levant, and cultivated on the 
Continent of Europe. It is used medicinally as an agree- 
able aromatic. The ofl5.cinal part of the plant is the fruit, 
which consists of two united carpels, called a cremocaxp. 
It is known by the name of aniseed, and has a strong 
aromatic taste and a powerful odour. By distillation the 
fruit yields a volatfle, oily matter known as oil of anise. It 
is used as a carminative, and is also employed in the 
manufacture of liqueurs. The anise of the Kble (Matt. 
vTiii- 23) is Anethum grmeolmsy or dill (see fig.), a 
native of the south of Europe and of Egypt, and also 
found near Astracan, at Buenos Ayres, and at the Cape 
of Good Hope* The natne Dill is derived from an old 
^ IL — 8 
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Norse word meaning to sootlie, referring to its carminative 
qualities in allaying pain. It is one of the garden plants 
of winch the Phar- 
isees were wont to 
pay tithes. It is 
used in pickles and 
soups. The star- 
anise of liqueur- 
makers is the pro- 
duce of a totally 
different plant, 

Illicvum anisatuiTiy 
belonging to the 
Natural Order Mag- 
noliacese, sub-order 
Winterer. It re- 
ceives its name from its flavour, and from its fruit spread- 
ing out like a star. 

ANJAR, a fortified town of Hindustan, and the capital 
of a district of the same name in the native state of Cutch, 
Kes in 23® 6' N. lat., 70° 3' E. long. The country is dry 
and sandy, and entirely depends on well irrigation for its 
water supply. The town is situated nearly 10 miles from 
the Gulf of Cutch. It suffered severely from an earth- 
quake in 1819, which destroyed a large number of houses, 
and occasioned the loss of several lives. In 1820 the 
population was estimated at 10,000. The town and district 
of Anjar were both ceded to the British in 1816, but in 
1822 they were again transferred to the Cutch Government 
in consideration of an annual money payment. Subse- 
quently it was discovered that this obligation pressed 
heavily upon the resources of the native state, and in 1832 
the pecuniary equivalent for Anjdr, both prospectively and 
inclusive of the arrears which had accrued to that date, 
were wholly remitted by the British Government. 

ANJENGO, once a British factory and fortress, now a 
lunall sea-port town of India, in Travancore, nearly encircled 
by a deep and broad river, at the mouth of which it is 
situated. It lies in 8° 40' N. lat., 76° 49' E, long. The 
fort was built by the English in 1684, and retained till 
1813, when the factory was abolished on account of the 
useless expense attending it. Anjengo is infested with 
snakes, scorpions, and centipedes, those animals finding 
shelter in the matted leaves of the cocoa-tree with which 
the houses are mostly thatched. Anjengo is celebrated for 
the best coir cables on the Malabar coast, manufactured 
from the fibre of the Laccadive cocoa-nut. It also exports 
pepper, cotton cloths, and drugs. 

ANJER, a sea-port town of the Dutch East Indian island 
of* Java, situated on the Strait of Sunda, 18 miles W, of 
Batavia. It is protected by a fort, and besides carrying 
on a considerable trade in Eastern curiosities, supplies 
passing vessels with fresh water and provisions. The 
population is considerable, but its amount is not known. 

ANJOU, one of the thirty-six ancient provinces of 
France, approximately equivalent to the modem depart- 
ment of Maine and Loire. It was bounded on the N. by 
Maine, which separated it from Normandy ; E. by Tonraine ; 

by Poitou; and W. by Brittany. It was, as Mr 
Freeman has remarked, altogether lacking in geographical 
individuality, and owed its somewhat prominent position 
in history to the character and fortunes of its counts and 
dukes. By the ancient chronicler of Anjou the origin of 
the countship is referred to a certain TertuHus, who owed 
his elevation from an humble rank to Charles the Bald; 
but the first person histoiy lays hold of is Ingelgar, who 
lived about 870, and obtained possession of that portion of 
the subsequent province which lies between the Maine and 
the Mayenne. He was followed in succession by Fulk the 
Red (888); Fulk tiie Good (938), author of the proverb 
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that an unlettered king is a crowned ass ; Geoffrey 
Grisegonelle, or Grey-Tunic (958) ; Fulk Nerra, or the 
Black, famous as a warrior, and on account of his pilgrim- 
ages, by way of penance, to the Holy Sepulchre ; Geoffrey 
Martel, a vigorous but unsuccessful opponent of William 
the Conqueror ; his nephews, Geoffrey the Bearded and 
Fulk Rechin, from the latter of whom we have an 
interesting historical fragment, giving an account of his 
ancestors and defending his own conduct (D'Ach^ry, 
Spidlegium, foKo edition, vol. iii.) ; Fulk Nerra II. ; and 
Geoffrey Plantagenet, who united Anjou and Maine, and 
— ^by his marriage with Matilda of England — ^Normandy also 
into one dominion. When his son became (1154) king 
of England, as Henry 11. , these various provinces passed 
into the power of the English crown, but were forfeited 
by King John (1204) to Philip Augustus of France. 
Henry III. demanded restitution, but did little in support 
of his demand ; and Anjou soon passed into the hands of 
Philip, son of Louis VIII., and from him to Charles, the 
brother of Louis, who by his exploits in Italy made the 
name of Charles of Anjou famous, and established the house 
of Anjou on the throne of Naples (1266-1285). His son, 
Charles II., king of Naples, nicknamed il Zoppo^ or the 
Lame, gave the investiture of Anjou and Maine to his son- 
in-law, Charles of Valois, younger son of Philip the Bold ; 
and from 1290 the counts of Valois took the title of dukes 
of Anjou and counts of Maine. In 1328 the son of Charles 
of Valois became king of France, as Philip VI., and united 
the dnchy of Anjou to the crown. King John in 1356 
bestowed it on Ms son Louis. The Anjou line end^d in 
the unfortunate Ren4 (noticed below), who was deprived of 
his duchy by Louis XI. of France, or, more strictly, in his 
brother Charles, who died in 1481. Meanwhile old Rent's 
daughter Margaret, who was made of sterner stuff than 
her father, was battling with more than a woman’s valour 
for the rights of her son in England. From this tim® 
onward the title of duke of Anjou has been borne, without 
implying any territorial sovereignty, by Charles VIII. of 
France, by each of the four sona of Henry II. , by the 
second son of Henry IV., by the two sons of Louis XIV., 
by Ms grandson (Philip V. of Spain), and by his great- 
grandson (Louis XV.) Charles, a nephew of Charles of 
Naples, obtained the throne of Hungary in 1308, and was 
succeeded by his son Louis the Great, who also became 
king of Poland ; but the same fatality of failure in the 
male line also befeU this branch of the house of Anjou. 
(See Freeman’s Norman Conquest, vol. iL p. 267 ; D’Ach6iy, 
Spidiegium, vol. iii.) 

ANJOU, Rbite, Duke of, was the second son of Duke 
Louis IL, and succeeded his brother Duke Louis III. He 
was born at Angers in 1408, and brought up by his uncle, 
Louis of Bar, who, in 1419, contracted a marriage between 
him and Isabella, heiress of Lorraine, and, in 1430, left 
him in possession of his duchy. On the death of Charles 
of Lorraine in 1431, Ren6 was acknowledged as bia succes- 
sor, but he had soon to defend himself against the claims 
of the count of Vandemont, who was supported by PMlip 
of Burgundy. The battle of Bouligneville decided in f avonr 
of the count, and Ren4 was taken prisoner to Dijon by 
Philip. In 1432, however, he was ^ conditionally released, 
and in the following year was confirmed in the duchy of 
Lorraine by the Emperor Sigismund. In 1435, while again, 
according to the conditions of his release, in the custody 
of Philip, he became, by the death of Ms brother, duke 
of AlUjou and count of Maine, and a little later, received 
the offer of the inheritance of the queen of Naples. Hia 
endeavours to enforce his claims on the Neapolitan kingdom 
were ultimately futile, and he quitted Italy in 1 442. Three 
I years afterwards he married his daughter Margaret to 
I Henry of England, and thus increased the influence. 
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thougli hardly the prosperity of his house. On the death 
of his "wife in 1453, he bestowed the duchy of Lorraine on 
John of Calabria, his only surviving son. He himself retired 
to Provence, where henceforth, with but occasional inter- 
ruption, he led a simple quiet life, amusing himself with 
the writing of verses and the painting of miniatures, the 
cultivation of flowers, and the keeping of wild animals. Thus 
occupied, he exhibited a philosophical submission to the 
changes brought about by the artful schemes of his less 
pacific neighbours, until he was at last reduced to an ignoble 
dependency on the good-vpill and pleasure of Louis of 
France, without the libeity of even bequeathing his posses- 
sions to any one but the king. He died at Ms. in 1480, 
followed by the regret of his subjects, who afterwards held 
him in remembrance as “ The Good King Een4. ” 

AHKAKSTEOM, Johan Jahob, the assassin of Gus- 
tavus III., king of Sweden, was descended from an hon- 
ourable family, and was born in 1759. After having been 
for some time at court as a page, he entered the army, but 
left after a few years with the honorary rank of captain. 
He is said to have been concerned in some treasonable pro- 
jects, and to have been pardoned by the king, but the 
story has not sufficient authority- The Swedish nobles 
were about this time violently opposed to the king, who, 
by the aid of the other orders of the state, had wrested 
their power from them, and was now ruling despotically. 
This dislike was increased by the coup d'etat of 1789, 
and by the king’s known desire to interfere in favour of 
Louis XVIII. of France. Ankarstrom, a man of strong 
passions and violent temper, resolved upon the assassma- 
tion of Gustavus, and communicated his intention to the 
disaflected nobles, and among others, to Counts Horn and 
Ribbing, who would willingly have undertaken the deed 
themselves. After some ineffectual attempts to seize the 
king’s person, a favourable opportunity offered itself, A 
masked ball was held at Stockholm on the 16th March 
1792, which the king attended, though he had been 
warned against doing so by an anonymous letter. By a 
preconcerted signal, Ooxmt Horn indicated his victim to 
Ankarstrom, who fired and inflicted a mortal wound. The 
murderer was identified by the discharged pistol, thrown 
down in the ball-room, and was arrested. He did not 
attempt to deny his crime, but declared that he had no 
accomplices. After a long trial he was condemned, was 
publicly beaten on three successive days, had his right 
hand cut off, and was finally beheaded and quartered. 
He endured his sufferings with the greatest fortitude, and 
seemed to rejoice in having rid his country of a tyrant. His ' 
principal accomplices were imprisoned for life. | 

AfsTKLAM, or Ancbam, a town of Prussia, in the province 
of Pomerania, situated on the Peene, 6 miles from its mouth 
in the Kleine Haff, and 47 N.W. of Stettm, with which it 
is connected by railway. The fortifications of Anklam 
were dismantled in 1762, and have not since been restored, 
although the old walls are still standing ; formerly, how- 
ever, it was a town of considerable military importance, 
which suffered severely during the Thirty Years’ and the 
Seven Years’ Wars; and this fact, together with the 
repeated ravages of fire and of the plague, has made its 
history more eventful than is usually the case with towns 
of the same size. It does not possess any remarkable 
buildings, although it contains several, private as well as 
public, that are of a quaint and picturesque style of arcM- 
tecture. The Peene is navigable up to the town, which 
has a considerable trade in its own manufactures, as well as 
in the produce of the surrounding country, while some ship- 
building is carried on in wharves on the river. The chief 
manufactures are linen and woollen goods, leather, beer, 
and soap. AT^klam formerly bore the names Wendenburg 
and TangliocL Population in 1871, 10,739- 
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ANKOBAR, or Ankobeb, the capital of the kingvlom of 
Shoa in Abyssinia, situated in lat. 9^ 34’ N. and long. SO"’ 
35' E., on a mountain about 8200 feet above the level of 
the sea. The appearance of Ankobar is somewhat peculiar; 
its houses, ill-built wooden structures, with conical thatched 
roofs, are irregularly dotted over the side of the hill; a 
rude fortification of stakes and branches protects the 
upper portion of the town, while the palace, a more pre- 
tentious, but veiy ugly stone building, crowns the summit, 
Ankobar enjoys many natural advantages, its climate 
especially being remarkable for mildness and salubrity- 
Its population is about 5000, but during the residence of 
the court it rises to 15,000. 

AISTITA, Ana, or .^ah, a town of Turkey in Asia, 
situated on the right bank of the Eujihrates, about 160 
miles N.W. of Baghdad. It is an open, defenceless place, 
consisting chiefly of a single street, which extends for 
several miles along a narrow strip of land that lies between 
the river and a ridge of rocky hills. The houses are 
separated from each other by beautiful and fertile gardens 
filled with fruit trees, and in the river, facing the town, is 
a succession of equally productive islands. The most 
easterly of these islands contains the ruins of the old castle, 
while the remains of the ancient Anatho extend from this 
island for about two miles down the left bank of the 
Euphrates. Coarse cloth is almost the only manufacture 
at Anna. 

ANNA OARLOYNA, who for a few months held tho 
position of regent in Russia, during the minority of her son 
Ivan, was the daughter of Catherine, sister of the Empress 
Anna Ivanovna, and was born in 1718, In 1739 she 
married the duke of Brunswick Wolfenbiittel, and their 
son Ivan was, in 1740, adopted by the empress and pro- 
claimed heir to the throne. A few days after this proclsr 
mation the empress died, leaving directions regarding the 
succession, and appointing her favourite Biron as regent. 
Biron, however, had made himself an object of detestation 
to the Russian people, and Anna Carlovna, with the assist- 
ance principally of the able but intractable Muni ch , had 
little difficulty in overthrowing his power. She then as- 
sumed the regency, and took the title of grandduchess ; 
but she knew little of the character of the people with whom 
she had to deal, was utterly ignorant of die approved Rus- 
sian mode of government, and speedily quarrelled witli 
her principal supporters. In December 1741, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Peter the Great, who, from her habits, was a 
favourite with the soldiers, excited the guards to revolt, 
overcame the slight opposition that was offered, and was 
proclaimed empress- Ivan was thrown into prison, where 
he soon afterwards perished. Anna and her husband were 
banished to a small island in the River Dwina, where, m 
1745, she died in childbed. Her husband survived her for 
many years. 

ANNA COMNENA, daughter of the Emperor Alexiua 
I Comnenus I., was bom 1st December 1083. She was her 
father’s favourite, and was carefully trained in the study 
of poetry, science, and Greek philosophy. With a mind 
superior to the effeminacy and voluptuousness of the coutrt 
in which she was educated, she cultivated literature and 
sought the acquaintance of the more eminent philosophers 
of the period. But wise and studious as she was, she was 
also intriguing and ambitious. Having married an accom- 
plished young nobleman, Nicephorus Bryennius, she united 
with the Empress Irene in attempting to prevail upon 
her father during bis last illness to di s i nhe rit his son, 
and give the crown to her husband. The aflfectionatp 
virtue of the father prevailed over female address and 
intrigue ; but this only stimulated the ambition of Anna. 
She entered into a conspiracy to depose her brother; 
and when her husband displayed timidity in the enter- 
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prise, site exclaimed tliat “ nature liad mistaken their sexes, 
for lie oiiglit to have been the woman." The plot being 
discovered, Anna forfeited her property and her fortune, 
though, by the clemency of her brother, she escaped 
with her life. Excluded by her base conduct from the 
enjoyments of court, she employed her solitude in writing 
the Alexiad — a history, in Greek, of her father’s life and 
reign. The production is still extant, and forms part of 
the celebrated collection of the Byzantine Historians, Her 
style is extravagantly rhetorical, diffuse, and panegyricaL 
In her account of the first Crusade she is often at variance 
with the Latin authorities. The Alexiad, in fifteen hooks, 
was first published at Augsburg in 1610; but the best 
edition is that of Schopen, with a Latin translation (Bonn, 
1839, 2 vols. 8vo), and Schiller in his Historic Memoirs 
gives a German translation. 

ANNA lYANOVNA, Empress of Eussia, daughter of 
Ivan, brother of Peter the Great, was born in 1693, and mar- 
ried in 1710 to the duke of Courland, who died the following 
year. After the death of Peter II., in 1730, the imperial 
conncil offered the vacant throne to Anna on the following 
conditions : — She was to govern according to the decisions 
of the supreme council, and she was not allowed, without 
its consent, either to declare war or to conclude peace, to 
impose new taxes, to grant any important office of the state, 
to dispose of crown lands, to contract a matrimonial alliance, 
or to nominate a successor to the throne. She was also 
not to punish any noble, or to confiscate any one’s property 
without a legal sentence. Anna signed these conditions 
without any demur; but after her arrival at Moscow, a 
numerous party, jealous of the authority which this con- 
stitution, imitated from that of Sweden, gave to the supreme 
council, or rather to the families of the Princes Dolgorouki 
and Galitzin, of whose members it was chiefly composed, 
petitioned the empress to assume the autocracy of her pre- 
decessors. Anna immediately complied with this request, 
and the framers of the constitution either were banished to 
Siberia, or perished on the scaffold. Eussia was governed 
in a most tyrannical and oppressive manner during the 
whole reign of Anna by her favourite Biren, who was made 
by her influence duke of Courland. According to Eussian 
authorities, 20,000 victims of Biren’s tyranny perished 
during Anna’s reign of six years, and amongst them persons 
belonging to the highest ranks in the country. The principal 
events of Anna’s reign were the voluntary restoration, in 
1732, to Shah Nadir of the Eussian provinces, Shirvan, 
Qhilan, and Mazanderan, acquired by Peter the Great, but 
which caused more expense than they yielded revenue to 
Eussia; a Chinese embassy at St Petersburg, the only one 
that was ever sent to Europe; the assistance given to the 
elector of Saxony and kmg of Poland, Augustus IIL, 
agaiust his competitor Stanislaus LeszczinskL, supported by 
France; a Eussian army sent to the assistance of the 
Emperor Charles VL against France; a war with Turkey 
from 1736 to 1739, which, notwithstanding several success- 
ful campaigns, gave no advantage to Eussia at the conclusion 
of peace ; and an advance made into Central Asia by the 
estabhshnient of the Eussian protectorate over the khan of 
the Kirghises, who, with the assistance of Eussian officers, 
conquered Khiva, but failed to maintain himself there. 
Anna died in 1740. Her reign is considered as a period 
of transition from the old Muscovite semi-barbarian man- 
ners to the polish, though not the civilisation, of the West. 

ANNA, Baldasakbe d’, a painter of some repute, who 
flourished during part of the 16th and 17th centuries. He 
was bom at Venice, probably about 1660, and is said to 
have been of Flemish descent. The date of his death is 
uncertain, hut he seems to have been alive in 1639. For 
a number of years he studied under Leonardo Corona, and 
on the death of that painter completed several works left 
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unfinished by him. In the opinion of many judges he 
surpassed his master in richness and mellowness of colour, 
though he was inferior to him in design. His own activity 
seems to have been confined to the production of pieces 
for several of the churches and a few of the private houses 
in Venice ; and though there exists no accurate list of 
his works, the old guide-books and descriptions of the 
city notice a considerable number of paintings by him. 
Scarcely any of these, however, have survived to the present 
time. 

ANNABEEG, a town of Saxony, situated in the Erzge- 
birge, about 1830 feet above the level of the sea, and at a 
distance of 18 miles south from Chemnitz, with which it is 
connected by railway. The chief importance of Annaberg 
is derived from its large lace and ribbon manufactories, the 
latter of which were first established in the town by Belgian 
Protestants, who were driven from their country by the 
tyranny of the duke of Alva. There are also extensive and 
valuable silver, tin, and cobalt mines in the neighbourhood. 
Population, 11,693. 

ANNALS {Annales, from annus, a year), a concise 
historical record in which events are arranged chronolo- 
gically, year by year. The chief source of information in 
regard to the annals of ancient Eome is a passage in Cicero 
(jDe Oratore, ii. 12, 52), which has been the subject of 
much discussion. He states that from the earliest period 
down to the pontificate of Publius Mucius Scsevola {circa 
131 B.C.), it was usual for the Pontifex Maximus to record 
the events of each year on a white tablet {album), which 
was exhibited in an open place at his house, so that the 
people might read it. These records were called in Cicero’s 
time the Annales Maximi, Alter the pontificate of Publius, 
the practice of compiling annals was carried on t>y various 
unofficial writers, of whom Cicero names Cato, Pictor, and 
Piso. The Annales have been generally regarded as the 
same with the Commentarii Fontifimm cited by Livy, but 
there seems reason to believe that the two were distinct, 
the Commentarii being fuller and more circumstantial 
The nature of the distinction between annals and history 
is a subject that has received more attention from critics 
than its intrinsic importance deserves. The basis of dis- 
cussion is furnished chiefly by the above quoted passage 
from Cicero, and by the common division of the work of 
Tacitus into Annales and Historice, Aulus Gellius, in the 
Noctes Atticoe (v. 18), quotes the grammarian Verrius 
Flaccus, to the effect that history, according to its etymology 
{l(TTop€Lv,inspicere, to inquire in person), is a record of events 
that have come under the author’s own observation, while 
annals are a record of the events of earlier times arranged 
according to years. This view of the distinction seems to 
be borne out by the division of the work of Tacitus into the 
Historice, relating the events of his own time, and the 
Annales, containing the history of earlier periods. It is 
more than questionable, however, whether Tacitus himself 
divided his work under these titles. The probability is, 
either that he called the whole Annales, or that he used 
neither designation. (See Tacitus.) So far as the dis- 
tinction between annals and history is real, it seems to arise 
out of the more restricted conditions imposed upon the 
annalist as compared with the historian. A narrative 
strictly annalistic must necessarily be a mere register of 
isolated facts, and not a record of historical processes. 
Confined at each stage within the narrow limit of a single 
year, it cannot trace the progress of events or exhibit their 
connection and interdependence, as is done in history. 
(See on this subject an ingenious though somewhat fanci^ 
paper by Niebuhr contributed to the RTieinisches Muslim, 
and translated by Thirlwall in the Cambridge Philological 
Museumi^oL ii) In modem literature the title annals has 
been given to a large number of standard works which 
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adhere more or less strictly to the oraer of years. The best 
known are Grotins^s Annales et Historia de Behus Belgicis 
(Amst 1557), written in imitation of Tacitus; Baronius’s 
Annales Bcclesiastidf comprising the first twelve centuries 
of the Christian era; Hailes’s Animls of Scotland from the 
Aceesd(m of Malcolm III. to the Accession of the House of 
Stuart ; Chambers’s Domestic Annals of Scotland; and the 
Annales de Ghimicy founded in,1789 by Lavoisier and others, 
and continued, with two interruptions, down to the present 
time. 

ANNAMABOE, or Anamajboe, a British fort and town 
on the Gold Coast of Africa, about 10 miles E.N.E. of Cape 
Coast Castle. It exports palm oil, ivory, gold dust, pea 
nuts, and Guinea grains; and in return its imports of 
manufactured goods are considerable. The town suffered 
severely during the invasion of the Ashantees in 1807, but 
the fort, although garrisoned only by a few soldiers, 
resisted the whole Ashantee host. Population about 4500. 

AN’N'AN', a royal and parliamentary burgh of Scotland, 
in the county of Dumfries, situated on the ripper Annan, 
nearly two miles from the Solway Eirth, and about fifteen 
from Dumfries. It is a well-built town, containing a town 
hall, a .parish church, several dissenting chapels, and an 
excellent academy. The river Annan which has been 
embanked, is navigable for vessels of 300 tons up to within 
half a mile of the town, and for vessels of 60 tons to the 
bridge, a fine structure of three arches built in 1824. 
Annan is a station on the G. and S.-W, Railway, and is 
connected with the main line of the Caledonian Railway, and 
also with England, by the Solway Junction branch which 
crosses the firth by means of a very strong viaduct. The 
principal manufactures are cotton, ropes, and cured hams ; 
shipbuilding and salmon fishing are also carried on, while 
there is a considerable trade with England, the chief exports 
being cured hams, cattle, sheep, and grain. The town, 
which is governed by a provost and fourteen councillors, 
including three bailies, unites with Dumfries, Kirkcud- 
bright, Lochmaben, and Sanquhar, in returning one mem- 
ber to parliament. In 1871 the population of the royal i 
burgh was 4174, of the parliamentary, 3172. 

Anntajst, a river rising near the source of the Tweed, in 
the range of b-illa that lies on the confines of the counties 
of Dumfries, Lanark, Peebles, and Selkirk. About two 
miles beyond Moffat it receives two large tributaries, 
— ^the Moffat- Water, which flows westward from Loch 
Skene, a mountain lake in the north-eastern corner of 
Dumfriesshire, and the Evan Water, which flows eastward 
from the upper part of Lanarkshire. The Annan has a 
total length of about 40 miles, and below its junction with 
the Moffat and the Evan it is joined by the Kennel Water 
from the west and the Dryfe Water from the east. Ann an- 
dale was once the name of a stewartry which comprehended 
a large portion of Dumfriesshire. 

ANNAPOLIS, a seaport town of the Dnited States, the 
capital of Maryland, situated on the Severn, about 2 
miles from its mouth in Chesapeake Bay, and about 
25 in a direct line from Washington, with which it is 
connected by railway. It is a neat, regularly-built place, 
but the trade which at one time seemed likely to enrich it 
has been transferred almost entirely to Baltimore, and 
Axmapolis is now little more than the political capital of 
the state. It contains handsome Government bnil^gs, a 
college, and the United States Naval Academy, which was 
^ established at Annapolis in 1845, and was for a time 
^ removed to Newport, Rhode Island. Providence, as An- 
napolis was first called, was founded in 1649, but it <Rd 
not get a charter until 1708, when it also received its 
present name in honour of Queen Anne. It has been 
the scat of government since 1689- Population in 1870, 
6744. 
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ANNAPOLIS, a town of Nova Scotia, capital of Anna- 
polis county, and up to 1750 of the whole peninsula, 
situated on an ana of the Bay of Pundy, at the mouth of 
a river also called Annapolis, 95 miles west of Halifax. 
Annapolis is one of the oldest settlements in North America, 
having been founded in 1604 by the French, who called it 
Port Royal ; it was finally captured by the British in 1710, 
and was ceded to them by the treaty of 1713. It possesses 
a good harbour, but its trade at present is small. Apples 
of a very fine quality are grown in the surrounding country. 
Population, 1500. 

ANN ARBOR, a town of the United States, the capital 
of Washtenaw county, Michigan, situated upon the Huron, 
about 40 miles west of Detroit, with which it is connected 
by the Michigan Central Railway. The town, which is 
healthy and well bnilt, is a place of considerable commercial 
importance, its chief manufactures being iron, wool, and 
flour, while the trade in the produce of the surrounding 
district is large and valuable. It is the seat of the 
university of Michigan, a liberaUy-endowed institution, 
founded in 1837, and at present containing three subsidiary 
colleges devoted to legal, medical, and literary studies 
respectively, with a total attendance, in 1870, of 1072 
students. The college buildings are large and pleasantly 
situated, and the university possesses a library, an observa- 
tory, and a chemical laboratory. The population of Ann 
Arbor in 1870 was 7363. 

ANNATES. As early as the 6th century it began to 
be customary for those who were ordained to ecclesiastical 
oflS.ces to pay a fee or tax to the ordaining authorities ; and 
this tax at length amounted to a half or the whole of a 
year’s incoma When, in course of time, the Roman See 
had appropriated the right of consecration, the money was 
paid into the Papal treasury, not, according to the defenders 
of the system, as a remuneration for the benefice conferred, 
but as a natural contribution to the maintenance of the 
Pope and his ecclesiastical government. These annates^ 
or first-fruits, were of different kinds, though the chief 
features were the same in aU, First, When a bishop, 
archbishop, or abbot received, his investiture, he paid to 
the Pope a year’s revenue of his new benefice {servitia com- 
munia ) ; Secondly, If his benefice was one of those re- 
served ” by the Pope, he handed over to the Papal treasury 
the annates paid to him by those whom he at any time 
collated to livings in his ^ocese {annalia, Tnedii fnictus, 
jus deportuum); Thirdly, According to a bull of Paul 11. 
in 1469, if benefices were united to certain communities, 
the annates were only to be paid every fifteen years, and 
not at every presentation (^qumdeni(i)\ and, FowriMy, A 
small addition was made to the servitia communia as a 
kind of notarial fee (servitia mtnuta). It must not be 
supposed that this system ever was worked with absolute 
UDiforinity and completeness throughout the various parts 
of the Papal domain. There were continual disagreements 
and disputes : the central authorities endeavouring to 
maintain and extend this most important of their financial 
schemes, and the subordinate ecclesiastics doing their best 
to get rid of the impost altogether, or to transmute it into 
some less objectionable form. The subject frequently 
became one of national interest, on accotmt of the alarming 
amount of specie which was thus drained away, and hence 
numerous enactments exist in regard to it by the various 
national governments. In England the annates, which 
had previously been paid for the most part to the axch- 
hishop of Canterbury, were claimed by John XXH* (1316— 
1334) for three years, and permanently usurped by his 
successors till the time of Henry VliX, when, in 1531, 
their collection was prohibited. At that time the sum 
amounted to about ^3000 a year. On the completion of the 
Reformation, the annates were, along with the supremaf^, 
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bestowed on the crown ; but in February 1704 they were 
appropriated by Queen Anne to the assistance of the poorer 
clergy, and thus form what has since been known as 
Queen Anne^s hounty^ The amount to be paid was 
originally regulated by a- valuation by the bishop of | 
Norwich in 1254, later by one instituted in 1292, which in 
turn was superseded by the lAher Megis of 1535. In France, 
in spite of royal edicts, — ^like those of Charles VI., Charles 
VIL, Louis XI., and Henry II., — and even denunciations 
of the Sorbonne, the custom held its ground till the 
famous decree of the 4th of August during the Revolution 
of 1789. In Germany it was decided by the concordat of 
Constance, in 1418, that bishoprics and abbacies should 
pay the uruitia according to the valuation of the Roman 
chancery in two half-yearly instalments. Those benefices 
only were to pay the annalia which were rated above 24 
gold florins ; and as none were so rated, the annalia fell 
into disuse. The Basle Council (1431-1443) wished to 
abolish the se7*vitia, but the concordat of Vienna (1448) 
confirmed the Constance decision. The Congress of Ems 
(1786) also declared against them; but they continued to 
be paid till 1803, when, to indemnify the powers that had 
sustained territorial loss through the recent wars, a very 
great amotmt of ecclesiastical property was secularised. 
In some parts of Germany, the payment of annates is still 
made under particular concordats. In Scotland annat or 
arm is half a year’s stipend allowed by the Act 1672, 
c. 13, to the executors of a minister of the Church of Scot- 
land above what was due to him at the time of his death. 
This is neither assignable by the clergyman during his 
life, nor can it be seized by his creditors. 

ANNE, Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, was bom 
on the 6th of February 1664. She was the second 
daughter of James Duke of York, afterwards James IL 
She was only seyen years old when her mother, Anne Hyde, 
died, having previously professed adherence to the Church 
of Rome, a step which was immediately imitated by her 
husband. The duke, however, had to allow his daughters, 
the princesses Mary and Anne, to be brought up as 
Protestants ; and Anne always continued to be attached, 
zealously and even bigotedly, to the Church of England. 
In her twentieth year she was married to Prince George, 
the brother of the King of Denmark. In the establishment 
then formed for her, a place was given, on her own earnest 
desire, to her early playfellow Lady Churchill, afterwards 
Duchess of Marlborough; and this ambitious and imperious 
woman, acquiring rapidly an irresistible authority over the 
feeble mind of the princess, thenceforth ruled her absolutely 
for more than twenty years. Not long afterwards, when 
the Duke of York had become king, he made repeated 
attempts to convert the princess Aiine to his own creed ; 
he engaged that, if she would become a Roman Catholic, 
she should be placed in the line of succession to the throne 
before her elder sister Mary. Prince George appears to 
have received those overtures favourably; but he, an 
indolent and goodnatured man, who cared for nothing but 
good eating and field-sports, never had any icdluence over 
his wife. She remained firm in her Protestantism, lived in 
retirement during the whole of her father’s reign, and did 
not allow her opinions or feelings any further vent than 
that which they found in her private correspondence with 
the Princess of Orange. When, in 1688, James’s queen 
gave birth to a son, the sisters took a lively interest in the 
suspicions and inquiries that arose ; and Anne was easily 
led to bebeve that the child was supposititious; though 
later in her life she must have been convinced that he was 
really her brother. Before the landing of the Prince of 
Orange Prince Gteorge was pledged to join him ; and Ms 
wife and Lady Churchill abandoned King James on the 
first opportunity. 


From the Revolution till the death of William HI., 
Anne’s way of hie was as quiet and obscure as it had been 
during the reign of her father. She did, indeed, on the 
prompting of her favourite, acquiesce in the act of the 
convention-parliament, which, postponing her f lace in the 
succession, gave the throne to William in case he should 
survive Mary. But the sisters soon quarrelled, and never 
were reconcded. The misunderstanding began in trifling 
questions of etiquette, quite fitted to the calibre of both 
of the royal minds; hut considerations of real import- 
ance soon compelled the king himself to interfere. The 
Churchills, traitorous to their new sovereign, as they had 
been to the old, were known to be intriguing for the restora- 
tion of James ; and they induced Anne to write secretly to 
her father, and declare repentance for her desertion of him. 
Even when William dismissed Marlborough from all his 
places, the princess obstinately persisted in retaining his 
wife in her household. After Queen Mary’s death the 
king and his sister-in-law went through the forms of a 
recunciliation ; but there was no confidence on either side ; 
and indeed the secret correspondence with Saint Germains 
was still carried on. The state of the succession to the 
crown threatened new difficulties. Anne had seventeen 
children, but most of them were still-bom ; and the Duke 
of Gloucester, the only one who survived infancy, died in 
17.00 at the age of eleven. The Jacobites, however, were 
unable to prevent the passing of the Act of Settlement, 
which placed the Electress of Hanover after Anne in the 
succession to the crown. 

On the 8th of March 1702, Anne became queen of 
England by the death of William, being then thirty-eight 
years of age. Into her short reign there were crowded 
events possessing vast importance, both for the British 
Empire and for the whole of Europe; and her name is 
customarily associated with one of the most characteristic 
epochs in the history of English literature. Marlborough 
and Peterborough commanded her armies ; her councils 
were directed in succession by Godolphin and Somers, by 
Harley and St John; Berkeley and Newton speculated 
and experimented ; and the wits of Queen Anne’s time’^ 
were mustered, in poetry and in prose, under such chiefs 
as Prior and Pope, Swift, Addison, and Steele, Arbuthnot 
and Defoe. But no sovereign could have exerted less ol 
real and personal influence than Queen Anne did, either on 
the national polity or on the national enlightenment. A 
blessed thing it was that she should have been thus 
powerless. For, beyond her own epicurean comforts, and 
the petty ceremoni^ of her court, there were just three 
ideas which her narrow and uninstructed intellect admitted: 
each of these ideas was full of danger to the peace and 
happiness of the state; and each of them was cherished by 
her with the hereditary stubbornness of a Stuart. She 
was as eager as any one of her race to enlarge the pre- 
rogatives of the crown : her father’s devotion to the Church 
of Rome was not stronger than was her desire to increase 
the power of the Church of England; and she never 
ceased to wish earnestly that her exiled brother should be 
her successor on the throne. In no stage of Anne’s reign 
was even the last of these designs impracticable : there 
were always able statesmen inclined to lead the way; and 
more than once the tide of public opinion set towards 
absolutism, both political and ecclesiastical The queen, 
however, was not only dull and ignorant, but also indolent, 
fond of flattery, and accustomed from her youth td let 
herself be guided by stronger and more active minds than 
her own. Whatever her wishes might be, her actions were 
ruled by her female favourites. Fortunately the earlier of 
her two directresses, a woman of extraordinary force of 
character, was both willing and able to keep in check the 
queen’s private inclinations : not less f oitxmate was it that 
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tlie sway exercised by the next possessor of the royal 
favour was speedily cut short by her mistresses death. 
The course of English history might have flowed less 
smoothly if the Duchess of Marlborough and her husband 
had not" become convinced that their own interest lay in 
supporting the principles of the Revolution; and those 
principles might have sustained a rude shock, if Mrs 
Masham and her Jacobite allies had been allowed a few 
months longer to mature the queen's plans and their 
own. 

The reign of Queen Anne, lasting for twelve years, falls 
naturally into two unequal periods. 

During the first of these, the Duke of Marlborough was 
paramount in the houses of parliament, and his wife in the 
royal closet. A ministry of Tories was formed on the 
queen's accession ; but the leaders of it were Marlborough 
and Godolphin, who immediately began to edge off from 
their party. The principal measures were, from the begin- 
ning, in substantial conformity to the policy of Ring 
Wiiiiam : the war with France, hardly resisted then by any 
part of the nation, was prosecuted with ardour and success ; 
and the victories of Oudenarde, Ramillies, and Blenheim, 
gained by the consummate generalship of Marlborough, 
made England formidable and illustrious throughout Europe. 
In the internal affairs of the kingdom, Whig principles for 
a time prevailed more and more; the party acquired a 
decided majority in the House of Commons; and the 
ministry came to be composed almost entirely of Whigs, 
some of the Tories being dismissed, and others, like the 
two leaders, showing the accommodating flexibility of 
opinion which was so rife among the statesmen of that 
slippery age. The union of England and Scotland was 
carried through in the face of many difficulties ; and, while 
the proceedings of the ministry in the matter were by no 
means perfectly pure, the measure owed its success mainly 
to the independent and honourable assistance of the best 
man among the Whigs, the accomplished and patriotic 
Lord Somers. During several years, in short, barriers 
were gradually and firmly built up against the old system 
and the old parties. But other days were at hand. The 
domineering favourite of the queen presumed rashly on her 
power, and offended the self-esteem of her mistress. Mrs 
Masham, a poor relation of the duchess, whom she had 
introduced into the royal household, soothed Anne's fretful 
temper, gratified her vanity, and quickly, though secretly, 
acquired her confidence and affection ; and, under the 
guidance of the new favourite, and her prompter Harley, 
the queen was encouraged to hope for the attainment of all 
her most cherished aims. The state of public opinion 
underwent a corresponding change. Even under the 
masterly government of William, disappointments had been 
felt by those who expected impossibilities from the Revolu- 
tion ; discontent now diffused itself very widely, the main 
cause being the increase of taxation which had been rendered 
necessary by the Continental war. The Tories and J acobites, 
led by some of the ablest of the statesmen, and assisted by 
some of the most skilful and energetic of the political 
writers, dexterously used the combustible materials that 
were accumulating, and ■ made the church also an active 
engine of mischief. The ministry saw their parliamentary 
majorities wasting away ; they were personally treated at 
court with open contumely ; and their iruin was completed 
when, still relying too boldly on their supposed strength, 
they impeached Sacheverell for publicly preaching in favour 
of Jacobitism and the divine right of kings. In August 
1710 the Whig administration was ignominiously discarded. 

The second period of the queen's reign began at this 
point. She was thenceforth governed by Mis Masham; 
Mrs Masham was governed by Harley and St John, the 
chiefs of the new ministry ; and these able and unscrupulous 
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men exerted themselves to the utmost of their power in 
undoing all that had been done by their predecessors. The 
fruits of the war w’^ere immediately abandoned, and the 
allies of England shamefully betrayed, by the treaty of 
Utrecht. If open attacks were not made on the con- 
stitution, it w'as only because the Parliament could not be 
trusted in such a case, and because, also, the two ministerial 
leaders became jealous of each other, and formed separate 
intrigues. Harley, the Sinon of the time, corresponded 
both with St Germains and with Hanover ; St John, more 
decidedly Jacobite, plotted with Mrs Masham and the 
queen to procure the crown for the Pretender, on the 
ostensible condition of his professing Protestantism. But 
these cabals oozed out sufficiently to alarm the honourable 
Tories, and to array them and the bishops against the 
ministry in Parliament. The time, likewise, during which 
the danger was growing, proved too short to allow it to 
become ripe. Harley and Mrs Masham came to an open 
quarrel one evening in Anne's presence ; after they had 
squabbled for hours, the poor queen just retained strength 
enough to insist that the minister should resign on the 
spot ; she then retired at two in the morning, and lay do'wn 
on her deathbed. She was seized with apoplexy, and died 
on the 1st of August 1714. St John's schemes were not 
ready for execution ; and, by the prompt activity of a few 
patriotic statesmen, the accession of George I. was imme- 
diately and peaceably secured. (w. s.) 

(See Earl Stanhope's History of England^ comprising tlie 
JReign of Queeii Anne until the Feace of Utreclvt^ Lond. 1870. ) 

ANNEALING is the process of removing the brittle- 
ness peculiar to glass vessels and metal castings imme- 
diately after manufacture. Newly-blown glass is so fragile 
as to be altogether unfit for use, and the common occurrence 
of the breaking of a lamp-glass on lighting the lamp, or of a 
tumbler on pouring in hot water, shows the want of proper 
annealing. 

The process consists generally in heating the vessels 
up to a red or white heat in a close oven, and allowing 
them to cool gradually over a space of several hours or 
even days. The brittleness of rapidly-cooled glass is exhi- 
bited by the philosophical toy known as Mup&rt^s drops or 
glass tears^ said to have been first brought over to England 
by Prince Rupert and exhibited at the court of Charles I. 
They are small tadpole-shaped pieces of glass, which 
have been formed by allowing fused glass to drop into 
water. A pretty hard blow may be given with impunity 
to the thick part or head of the glass tadpole; but the 
mere breaking off of the tail causes the whole to fly to 
pieces, or rather to dust, with a sharp explosion. An 
illustration of the same kind is given by what are known 
as Bologna phials. These are vessels of thicMsh glass 
about half the size of a common Florence oil-fiask, with no 
apparent flaw or cause of weakness. Though they will 
stand the shaking of a small bullet within them, yet the 
shaking of a few particles of sharp sand hardly visible will 
cause the bottom to fly to pieces. It is the mere scratch- 
ing of the skin that is fatal; and the explanation is easily 
found. The particles of the glass have a cohesive polarity 
which dictates a certain regularity in their arrangement, 
but which requires some time for its development. When 
the vessels are suddenly cooled, the surface molecules only 
can have had time to dispose themselves duly, while those 
within are kept by this properly formed skin in a highly 
constrained situation; and it is only so long as the suiSace 
4ilTn keeps sound that this constraint can be resisted. In 
the Rupert's drops it is plainly visible that the interior 
substance is cracked in every direction, and ready to fly to 
pieces. 

In the process of annealing the glass is kept for some 
time in a state approaching fluidity, and admitting of a 
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uniform molecxilar arrangement throngliout. Of course 
the thicker the glass the more careful must be the anneal- 
ing and the longer the process; very thin glass requires 
little or no annealing, because it is, so to speak, aU skin; 
and glass thread requires no such, treatment to make it 
possess the exquisite flexibility of silk. 

The large sheets of plate glass, now used for shop 
windows require to be very carefully annealed before 
being ground and polished, otherwise they would be un- 
able to stand the scratching of the surface. Imperfection 
in this respect is often revealed by the spreading in eveiy 
direction of a crack once begun. These plates require as 
long as a fortnight to complete the annealing; and smaller 
articles from six to sixty hours, according to their thickness 
and weight 

In the manufacture and working of the various metals, 
annealing is frequently employed to reduce the brittle- 
ness usually resulting from a rapid or important change of 
molecular structure, such as is produced by hammering, 
long-continued vibration, rolling, and sudden cooling. 
The coppersmith who hammers a flat sheet of copper into 
a vessel of any description he pleases, must leave off ham- 
mering at intervals, and anneal the piece of metal to pre- 
vent it going to pieces under his blows. The extreme 
degree of tenuity to which gold is reduced by heating, is 
attainable only by very frequent and careful heating and 
slow cooling at each stage of the processes of forging, rolling, 
and beating 

Perhaps no better example can be given of the import- 
ance of annealing in metals that have to be subjected to 
frequent concussion than the art of die-forging. The 
matrix, from which the die-punches are impressed, is the 
product of many months' labour, and the subject of tender 
care in its manufacture. Being a mass of steel of con- | 
siderable dimensions, it is extremely liable to fracture after 
the operation of hardening, so much so that it will not 
bear even sudden changes of atmospheric temperature. 
This brittleness is removed by putting it in water, gradu- 
ally raised to the boiling-point, and then allowed slowly 
to cool. The matrix is used, not so often for the stamping 
of medals and coins directly, as for the manufacture of 
die-punches, which shall be used to produce any required 
number of dies exactly like the original matrix. For this 
purpose a conical plug of fine soft steel is compressed by 
powerful machinery against the matrix, hut in receiving 
the impression its texture is condensed and hardened, so 
that the annealing process has to be repeated after every 
few blows in the die-press, to prevent cracking of the sur- 
face Coins, whether gold, silver^ or copper, are usually 
impressed by a single blow, and in their case the blank 
metal is annealed before coining But in medals, where 
the design is in bolder relief, a number of blows, some- 
times as many as thirty, is required; and in this case it 
is necessary to anneal after every third blow 

Wheels and axles of railway carriages, from the constant 
vibration to which they are subjected, become, in course of 
time, dangerously brittle; and they require to be re-worked 
and annealed anew to restore the requisite toughness to the 
material. So also in the processes of metal rohmg and wire- 
drawing, frequent annealing is necessary to allow the 
cohesive force to produce the most stable arrangement of 
the particles. The soft metals, such as lead, tin, and zinc, 

' are annealed by immersion in water, which is made to boil 
and then to cool slowly. Sudden changes of temperature 
have the effect, almost invariably, of rendering metals brittle. 
And, as sudden cooling is required to give to steel its 
peculiar ^and invaluable hardness, so unfortunately it 
renders it at the same time brittle as imannealed glass, 
from the unnatural strain which the inner substance of the 
metal possesses Annealing must, therefore, he employed 
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to reduce this molecular strain, and to give the steel a 
workable flexibility. This is done by raising it to a red 
heat within a close vessel, and then allowing it gradually 
to cool. Heating in an open fire is very injudicious, 
because the carbon which enters the steel as an element 
combines with the oxygen of the air to the detriment of 
the quality of the steel. Usually steel goods are heated 
in an iron oven with charcoal powder, or placed in the 
heart of hot cinders, so as to exclude aU air and oxy- 
gen. Large castings, such as are used in the manufac^ 
ture of cannon, are kept covered with hot cinders and 
allowed to cool down sometimes over a space of about 
three months. 

In proportion as this brittleness and hardness are 
reduced by annealing, the flexibility is increased, which 
allows of the employment of steel for an infinite variety of 
purposes. A bath of oil, which boils at about 600*^ Fahr., 
is often used for the annealing of steel tools, when a tem- 
perature between the boiling-point of water and 600° or 600° 
Fahr. is required. Annealing is also employed to render 
cast-iron malleable or less brittle than it is naturally, so 
that a dozen of small articles — such as buckles and knife- 
blades — can be manufactured at less cost than a single 
article can be otherwise. 

Annealing may be said to be the inverse process of 
tempering^ which is the fixing of the molecular condition 
of steel by more or less sudden cooling from a particular 
temperature. 

The real nature of the change which metals nndergo 
by annealing is not thoroughly understood. Most of the 
malleable metals are susceptible of two distinct forms : 
one, called the crystalline form, which they assume by 
slow cooling; and the other, the fibrous, which is acquired 
by hammering or rolling. When this, however, is carried 
beyond a certain point, the metal becomes so hard that it. 
is not capable of being bent far without breaking, and 
recourse must be had to annealing or slow cooling. 

On the other hand, if the annealing be long continued 
the malleability diminishes, and the metal again has a crystal- 
i Hne fracture. Zinc by wire-drawing becomes very flexible,, 
and possesses a degree of tenacity not inferior to that of 
copper; but, if it be kept in boiling water for a length of 
time, it will resume its original brittleness, and show a* 
crystalline appearance when broken. Thu& it appears that' 
little 'can be said of the theory of the subject; little more, 
indeed, can be attempted than the enumeration and classi- 
fication of the facts. 

ANNECY, a town of France, in the deparment of Haute 
Savoie, situated at the foot of the lake of Annecy, 22 
miles south of Geneva. The surrounding country pre- 
sents many scenes of beauty, and the town itself is a 
pleasant residence, containing a cathedral, a bishop's 
palace, a church (in which the relics of St Francis de Sales 
are preserved), and an old castle, formerly the residence of 
the counts of Geneva. It is the seat of several important 
manufactures, the chief being linen and cotton goods, glass, 
cutlery, earthenware, and leather; linen bleaching is also 
carried on to a considerable extent, and in the neighbour- 
hood there are some iron mines. There are traces of 
the Roman origia of the place ; at all events Annecy le 
Yieux, a village a little to the N.E., existed in the time 
of the Romans. Annecy was once the capital of the 
counts of Geneva; from them it passed to the counts 
of Savoy, or, as they ultimately became, kings of Sar- 
dinia, by whom it was ceded to the French in 1860. 
Population, 11,581. The lake of Annecy is about 9 
miles in length by 2 in breadth, and its surface is 
more than *1400 feet above the sea. It discharges its 
waters by means of a canal into the Fier, a tributary of' 
the Rhone. 
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A nnelida, a class of the sub-kingdom Annulosa, the 
title being derived from Lamarck's term Anndides 
{Annellus, a little ring), given to Cuvier's 
red-blooded worms. The latter were in- 
cluded by Linnaeus under his Vermes^ 
along with intestinal worms, molluscs, 
zoophytes, and sponges. The labours of 
Pallas, Baster, Otho Fabricius, and espe- 
cially O, F. Muller, enabled Gmelin, in the 
1 3th edition of the Systema Naturae of the 
great Swede, to make some improvements 
and many additions. Cuvier ranged the 
Annelida under his Articulata, giving them 
the chief position on account of their red 
blood ; but they are now generally classified 
as a separate type below the latter. It would 
be out of place to enumerate all the ad- 
vances that have occurred since Cuvier's 
time, but among those whose names stand 
prominently forward in this respect are 
Lamarck, De Blainville, Bose, Audouin, 

Milne-Edwards, Dug^s, Moquin-Tandon, 
and De Quatrefages in France ; Yan Bene- 
den, Morren, and D'Udekem in Belgium ; 

Gruithuisen, Oken, H. Bathke, Grube, Max 
Schultze, Hoffmeister, Hering, KoUiker, 

Schmarda, Keferstein, Ehlers, and Batzel 
in Germany ; Clapar^de in Switzerland ; 

Malmgren, Metschnikoff, and Kowalevsky 
in Bussia j Sars in Norway; Ednberg and 
Lov^n in Sweden ; Delle Chiaje in Italy ; 

Stimpson, Leidy, A. Agassiz, andVerrillin 
North America; and Montagu, Dalyell, 

G. Johnston, J. B. Johnson, Williams, 

Huxley, Baird, and Bay Lankester in our 
own country. ^ 

The Annelida may be described as l* wter 

bilaterally symmetrical animals, with flat- 
tened or cylindrical bodies, composed of numerous soft 
rings, or without such. The locomotive appendages (gene- 
rally furnished with bristles) are not articulated. 

Nervous system consisting of a cephalic ganglion 
or pair of ganglia, connected on each side of 
the oesophagus with a chain of ganglia running 
along the ventral aspect. Mouth ventral ; ali- 
mentary canal with an anus. Circulatory 
system with distinct vessels. The majority are 
small animals, but some reach the length of 6 
feet and upwards, and are as thick as a finger. 

In the present article the Annelida will be 
understood as comprehending the A. Poly- 
CH^TA, A. Olig-och^ta, A. Onycophora, 

A. Discophora, and A. Grphyeea, the first 
two being often placed together in the sub- 
class Chaetopoda. 

I. In the first order, A. PonYCHiETA, the body 
(fig. 1) is elongated, segmented, more or less 
cylindrical (certain tiibicolous forms having two 
well-marked regions), and almost universally 
furnished with uniramous or biramous bristle- 
bearing feet (parapodia, Huxley). The first 
segment is modified, so as to form a head or 2 .— Brittle 
snout, and has the eyes, tentacles, <fcc. The of/^ono5s/Ki> 
second or buccal segment bears the mouth and 
certain processes. The other segments have foot-tuber- 
cles, bearing bristles developed in special sacs (e, fig. 4), 


and various appendages, such as elytra, dorsal and ventral 
cirri, &c. The stmeture of the bristles {e.g. fig. 2) holds 
a prominent part in the discrimi- 
nation of species and even genera, 
and the same may be said of the 
hooks of many of the Tubicola 
(fig. 3). A curious example of 
the Opheliidae has no bristles, 
and Tomopteris has only one at 
the base of each tentacle. Poste- 
riorly, the diminished body gene- 
rally terminates in two elongated 
cirri in the free forms, while in 
the sedentary such processes are often absent. In J^oly- 
dora (fig. 21) a curious funnel-like structure exists. 

The body in the Polychaeta {e^g, fig. 4) is invested by a 



Fig. 3. — ^Hook of Terehella. 



Fia, 4. — ^Transverse section of Eunice. iAfter 

finely fibrous, cuticular, or chitinous layer {d), to which 
the iridescence in many forms is due. This is perforated at 
somewhat regular intervals by 
two series of pores, and cilia 
are generally present at certain 
points. In the sedentary anne- 
lids the cuticle is thinner, a 
feature probably in connection 
with their protective tubes. Be- 
neath the cuticle is a cellulo- 
granular hypoderm, with tubular 
glands, baciliiparous and glandu- 
lar follicles in certain cases, as' 
well as the deposits of pigment. 

The muscular system is well de- 
veloped, and the bands variously 
arranged in the body-wall. A 
well-marked circular layer is gene- 
rally present externally, while in 
others it would seem to be repre- 
sented only by oblique bands. 

The longitudinal bundles follow 
different plans, such as forming 
an almost continuous coat, or split 
up into various distinct ribands 
(a and h, fig. 4, the former repre- 
senting one of the dorsal bands, 
the latter one of the ventral). 

Schneider thought that the ar- 
rangement of the muscular sys- 
tem might form the basis of a 
classification of this and allied Fig. fi^Ventral rasetaar syatem 
groups, but tor sound, reasons a, proboscis ; O'^casophar 

it has not been adopted. There gtw; intestine ; a diss^^pi- 

. T A T- ments; a, vential blood-vesseL 

IS no tendinous raphe at eacn 

segment, diougk fibres from the dissepiments pass through 

II. — 9 
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the longitudinal layer, in some cases even to cJie hypoderm. 
The muscular libres have a hyaline connective tissue. In 
Myxicola and Protula the fibres of the longitudinal coat 
have a dendritic appearance in transverse section. Besides 
the foregoing, many have a powerful oblique band on each 
side, passing down to be inserted near the nerve-cord, or 
elsewhere ; and the proboscis (a, fig. 5), bristles, branchiae, 
alimentary canal, and other organs, have a series of special 
muscles. By the muscles of the body-wall the Polychaeta 
execute all their movements in the water and on land, the 
feet-papillse with their bristles playing quite a subordinate 
pai-t. A few progress in addition by special organs, such 
as the tentacles of the TerebeUae. 

The cutaneous and muscular tissues enclose a space 
termed the perivisceral cavity, which stretches from the 
anterior to the posterior extremity. This chamber is lined 
by a special membrane, which hhewise envelops the ali- 
mentary canal, vessels, and other organs. It is generally 
divided into various transverse spaces by muscular dis- 
sepiments or screens (which permit communication), and 
occasionally there are longitudinal partitions. In this 
cavity the highly organised perivisceral corpuscles float in 
a coagulable lymph, which has no relation with sea-water. 
The Hning membrane is ciliated in Aphrodita, Glycera^ 
Polycimbs^ Tomopteru^ and Terehella ; and it is curious 
that in these the blood-vessels proper are absent, with the 
exception of the first and last. Bay Lankester has found 
that haemoglobin occurs in the perivisceral corpuscles of 
Glycera and Capitdla, Professor Huxley, after M. de 
Quatrefages, is inclined to think the perivisceral fluid the 
true blood of the group, but this is doubtful. 

The circulation of the blood is effected by a system of 
closed vessels with muscular walls (fig. 5) the funda- 



mental arrangement consisting of 
a dorsal and a ventral trunk {y\ 
with communicating branches in 
each segment — ^the current in the 
former being directed forwards, 
and in the latter backwards. 
Branches from the main trunks 
ramify on the waD. of the ali- 
mentary canal, body-'wall, dissepi- 
ments, and other parts. The dorsal 
gives branches to the branchiae, 
whence the blood passes by other 
twigs to the ventral. Sometimes 
dilatations, termed hearts, 
occur at the bases of the branchiae 
— ^as in Eunice ; and in Arenicola 
^ ^ . and Polyophthalmus similar dila- 

fractay Ki ufter Maim- tations exist lu Other parts. Various 
modifications of the system take 
place, such as the bifurcation of the dorsal vessel anteriorly 
or posteriorly, the presence of blood-sinuses or lacunae 


round the intestine in certain sedentary forms, and greai 
diversity in regard to capillary distribution. The blooc 
is usually reddish in colour, and devoid of corpuscles — the 
latter, however, being present in Sylllda^ some of the Opbe- 
liidae, Cirratulidae, and in StaurocephaLus. It is colourless 
in Aphrodita^ greenish in Stylarotdes and certain Sabeihdte. 
Pinally, Glycera and Polycirrus are devoid of a true circular 
tory apparatus. This system is compared by Professor 
Hirdey to the water-vascular system of the Echinoderms, 
Trematoda, and other groups ; but, as formerly mentioned, 
this is doubtful. Hiemoglobin has been found by Ray 
Lankester in the blood of many of the Polychseta. 

The Annelida composing this group generally possess a 
special branchial apparatus, and where this is absent (e.y. 
Lumhriconereis\ the skin and ciliated digestive chambei 
seem to carry on the function. So characteristic are the 
branchise, that the term Dorsibranchs was aptly bestowed 
on one section (see fig. 4), and Cephalobranchs on the other 
(see fig. 6). The branchiae have the form of simple filiform 
organs, or they are pinnate, bipinnate, pectinate (e, fig. 4), 
fiabelliform, or arbuscular processes. To each the blood is 
carried by a branch of the dorsal vessel, which traverses the 
organ to its extremity, and, looping, carries the aerated 
fluid to the ventral vessel Vascular loops pass between the 
two branches in the branchiae, and only very thin cuticular 
tissues covered with cilia intervene between the water and 
the blood, so that due oxygenation occurs. In the Ser- 
pulidse the branch from the dorsal vessel is continued 
directly into the twig going to the ventral, and from their 
point of union a single vessel traverses the branchia and 
sends processes into the pinnae, the blood, moreover, in 
these presenting unduls^tory movements. A cartxlaginoua 
framework exists in the branchial processes of the latter 
group and the Sabellidse (fig. 6). According to Fritz 
Mtiller the opercular plug in certain forms is developed by 
a gradual metamorphosis of the branchia. 

The digestive system consists of a rounded alimentary’ 
canal, commencing at the second and terminating in an 
anus at the last or the penultimate segment. The mouth 
opens in the form of a simple slit or grooved dimple on 
the under surface of the second segment. In many the 
first region is a complex muscular and protrusible pro- 
boscis (fig. 5, a, pharynx and oesophagus of some, and tbi^ 
oesophagus of others), with papillae, 
horny or dense calcareous teeth (fig. 7), 
with a narrow oesophageal region (a) 
behind. Certain glandular organs in the 
oesophageal region of certain forms are 
termed salivary. The walls of the suc- 
ceeding portion (a") are often marked by 
numerous sacculations from constrictions fio 7.— Tip of proboscis 
at the dissepiments j and in some (e.jr., 

Aphrodita') large diverticula occur. The terSangny.) 
inner surface bears vibratile cilia, the walls are glandular, 
and there are also circular and longitudinal muscular fibres. 
The gland-cells contain numerous refracting granules, 
and the tissue is by some held to be homologous with the 
liver of the higher forms. Many modifications of this 
system exist : thus, for example, there is in Sylli^ a firm, 
smooth anterior region {pharynx), often armed, then a 
region provided with glands {proventiriculus or gizzard), a 
stomach with a glandular sac on each side, and lastly the 
intestine. The food of the group consists of both animal 
and vegetable substances, and sandy mud is swallowed by 
others for the nutrient particles it contains. 

The nervous system has the form of a pair of cephalic 
ganglia, and a chain of ganglia placed along the ventral 
aspect of the body {n, fig. 4). The former lie over the 
oesophagus, and send branches to the eyes, tentacles, and 
other organs. A cord (buccal) joins them on each side to 
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tlie ventral chain, and thus the oesophagus is encircled by 
a nervous collar. In each segment the ventral ganglia 
give out branches for the supply of the neighbouring 
organs and feet. The nerve-cells chiehy occur on the 
ventral surface and sides of the ganglia. In some {e.g., 
Ter6hella\ while the nerve cords are united in the anterior 
region, they are separate posteriorly. The eyes are much 
developed in Alciope^ certain Syllidse, and others ; but, on 
the other hand, many are eyeless. Most of the eyes are 
mere masses of black pigment (sometimes capsulated) 
situated on the head, destitute of means of accommoda- 
tion, with certain nerve-threads going to them. In Alciope, 
sclerotic, lens, retina, and other parts exist. In Branchi- 
omma the eyes occupy the branchiae, and in Fahrida the 
posterior end of the body. Otolithes are stated to be 
present in a few {e,g, Arenicold), but on these and other 
minute points further investigation is required. The sense 
of touch is extremely delicate in the group ; on the sur- 
face at large, as well as in the tentacles and cirriform 
processesi. Evarne^ Nephthys, Ophiodromus^ and others, ex- 
hibit remarkable irritability. 

The Polychseta are for the most part dioecious, the 
sexual glands being variously developed on the inner sur- 
face of the body-waU or on the dissepiments, and develop- 
ing in the forms of ruffs round the vascular axes. The pro- 
ducts are detached into the perivisceral cavity. The ciliated 
and looped segmental organs of Dr Williams occur very 
generally, and may conduct outwards the sexual elements, 
but they have also been supposed to be excrementitious. 
In Tomopteris their ciliary current carries spermatozoa in- 
wards, and the same may occur in other forms. The 
structure and deposition of the egg, and the changes in 
its development, agree with those in other classes. Certain 
Eunicidse are ovo-viviparouSw Occasionally the ova are 
borne on the back (Folynoe), or in a ventral pouch (Auto- 
lytus cornuttcs)^ until hatched, while in Spirorhis a modifi- 
cation of the operculum acts as an ovisac. The young 
escape as ciliated organisms with a long whip anteriorly ; 
but, as development progresses, the cilia are confined to 
certain zones. A few immature forms, again, such as the 
young of Ferine, carry remarkable bristles, which are shed 
before the adult form is reached. Some have arranged 
the larval forms according to the zones of cilia and the 
temporary bristles. In the growth of the young animal 
the development of the new segments takes place between 
the first and last. In certain Nereidse, e.g. Nereis Du- 
merilii, at least two sexual forms exist, — viz., a small adult 
which develops either ova or spermatozoa in the usual way 
(except that in the male the elements occur in two testicles 
placed in one segment) , and, secondly, another which 
iDecomes transformed into a Heteronereis before the sexual 
elements are developed. Metschnikoff ha further found 
another Nereis which is hermaphrodite. The phenomena 
of alternate generations is also observed in Autolytus, and 
fissipaiity in FiUgrana, — the latter, with Spirorhis and 
being also hermaphrodite. The i&meHeAutolytus 
quite differs from the male, and has its body loaded with 
ova, which pass into a pouch in A. comutus, Agass., and 
the products by-and-by get exit as fiee-swimniing embryos. 
The male is wide in front, and has large tentacles, the sperm- 
sacs occupying the first five bristled segments. From the 
young of the foregoing is developed — so as to complete the 
series — ^the third kind, viz., the parent-stock ” of A. 
Agassiz, which differs from both the previous forms. No 
sexual elements occur in the parent-stock, but the males 
and females are produced from the body by transverse 
fission (fig. 8). 

Regeneration of mutilated parts is common in the Poly- 
chaeta,. even to the reproduction of a head. 

The tubes formed by many exhibit an amount of pre- 


cision and skill not far removed from the powers of the 
most ingenious insects. In common with the Nemerteaiis, 
their skiu exudes a tenacious secretion 
which coheres under water, and this alone 
forms the protective tube in some 5 'Xvliile 
in others it is strengthened with mud (fig. 

9), sand, gravel, shells, and stones. The 
secretion varies from the most delicate 
film in the Syllidae, to the tough parch- 
ment-tubes of Chcetopterus, or the rigid 
crow-quills of Hyalinoecia (fig. 10). The 
eyeless Pect inaria helgica (fig. 11), again, 
fashions a tube like a straight horn (fig. 

12) of minute pebbles or large grains of 
sand, carefully selected and admirably 
fixed to each other by a whitish secretion. 

In placing the grains together in the wall 
there is no haphazard, but angle fits angle 
as in a skilfuUy built wall. Beautiful 
semi-transparent tubes are constructed by 
an allied species in the deep sea from the 
siliceous spicules of sponges. The remark- 
able arborescent or pectinate processes 
which ornament the free ends of the tubes a —Parent-stock 
of certain Terehellce are also noteworthy, of 
The calcareous tubes of the fixed Serpu- (After a, Agassiz.y 
lidie. or the free (e.g, Ditrypa), differ from those of the 




Fig 9.- 


-Clym&M amphistoma^ Sav,, witli a fragment of tube on the rfghi 
(After SavignyJ) 


moHuscs in the absence of organic connection between the 
animal and its protective sheath. Lastly, 
large coherent masses of coarse gravel and 
sand-tubes are formed on various beaches 
by Sdbellaria. 

The annelids are subject to many para- 
sitic inroads, as by Gregarinoe, Opalinoe, 
and Nematoids, internally; various vege- 
table growths, zoophytes, Loxosomce, and 
the crustaceans Selins, Selenium, Nereicola, 

Terebellicola, Sahelliphilus, Ckonephilus, 
and SahellacJieres, externally. Commen 
salism is likewise not uncommon ; thus 
Bolynoe scolopendrina haunts the tubes of 
Terehella nehulosa, and it also alternates 
with Narmothoe marphysce in the tunnels 
of Marphysa sangxdnea; Acholoe astericola 
frequents the ambulacral rows of Astro- 
pecten, Malmgrenia castanea, the peri-oral 
region of Spatangns purpureus, and 
Nereilepas fucata associates itself with 
the hermit-crab in Buccinum ; while Alcio- 
pina parasitica lives in the interior of 
Pleurobrachia, and one of the Amphino- 
midse in the respiratory cavity of Lepas. 

The Polychseta are aU marine, and dis- 
tributed over the whole surface of the 
globe, — often at very great depths, — as 
early shown by General Sabine, and 
recently by the Norwegian dredgings, and fxo.^ io.^spaiiruxcm 
those of the celebrated ‘^Porcupine” and 
"Challengei;” expeditions. Many species 
are comnSn to the entire North Sea, and extend to the 
south as far as Gibraltar, while some northern forms enter 
the Mediterranean in considerable numbers. The British 
species are common to the North Sea, and many range to 
the shores of North America. The size of some of the 
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forms greatly increases in the Arctic Sea. The tropical 
waters abound with lustrous and splendidly tinted speci- 




Fxg. 11 . — Pectinaria hel- Fig, 12. — ^Tube of flg. 

S?'»crt,PalL 11, pailiially shaded. 

gren.) 

mens, especially amongst the Amphinomidse. The borers 
in shell, Hmestone, coral, and Melobesia, seem cosmopoKtan, 
and the swimming Tomopteris is likewise widely distributed. 
The forms frequenting the bottom of the sea live in mud 
or sand, or lurk under stones, in chinks of rocks, shells, 
and seaweeds. Many specially affect mud or muddy sand, 
€,g,y the Lumbriconereidse, Nephthydidrse, Glyceridse, and 
the Terebellidse j while some prefer hard or stony ground, 
e,g,, the Polynoidse and Sigalionidse, Between tide>marks 
they abound in fissures of rocks, under stones in pools, 
under tangle-roots, and in sand or sandy mud. Many live 
in captivity several years, but the duration of their exist- 
ence generally is unknown. 

Tubicolar Polychasta occur in various strata, from the 
Lower Silurian upwards, and Serpulites even appear in the 
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quartz of lJumess. Many of the tracks and burrows re- 
ferred to the group (Polychaeta) are involved in consider- 
able doubt ; but the JSunicites, LumbricarieTeUes^ and Merin- 
gosomay from the Solenhofen rocks, are satisfactory evi- 
dences of fossil forms. The arrangement of the apertures 


of ArevA^ola didyma^ from the Lcngmynd, in pairs ia 
peculiar. 

In regard to beauty of form and colour, complex struc- 
ture and wonderful habits, the Polychaeta are not sur- 
passed by any invertebrate class. The splendid bristles 
of the Aphroditidae, constantly glistening with all the hues 
of a permanent rainbow, the brilliant tints of the Phyilo- 
docidae, Hesionidse, and Nereida 0 ,and the gorgeous branchial 
plumes of the Terebellidae, Sabellidae, and Serpulidae, can 
only be compared with the most beautiful types of butter- 
flies and birds. 

The class Annelida has been divided into the sections 
Branchiata and Abranchiatay the former comprehending 
the Polychaeta, the latter the other groups ; 
but this does not always hold good, since 
many Polychaeta have no branchiae. The 
latter, again, have been separated into the 
Dorsibranchs and Cephalobranchs, the former 
corresponding to the Maricola, Errantia, or 
Nereidae of others, the latter to the Tubicola Fig. is— 
orSedentaria. Grubers divisions, Rapacia and 
Limivora, are based on the nature of their 
food. In the present state of the department it will suffice 
to indicate the following families (chiefly after Malmgren) 
under which the Annelida Polychaeta have been ranged, 
and to refer for further information to the Annilides of Do 
Quatrefages, the Familien of Grube, the Chcetopoda of 
Ehlers, the Ann^lides GMtopodes 
of Clapar^de, the British Museum 
Catalogue by Johnston and Baird, 
and the various works of Kinberg 
and !Malmgren : — EuPHnosy- 
NID^, AMPHINOMIDiE (fig. 13), 

ApHRODITID^, POLYNOIBiE, ACCE- 
TIBJE, SlGALIONID^, NePHTHY- 
PHYLLODOCID.E, HeSIO- 
(fig. 14), AnciopiDiE, To- 
MOPTERiD^ (provisionally), Syl- 
Nereids (fig. 1), Stauro- 

CEPHALID^, LUMBRICONEREIBJi:, 

Etjnicid^ (fig. 4), Onuphidid^ 

(fig. 1 0), Goniadid^, Gl ycerib.®, 

AbICIII).^, OPHELIIBiE, SCALI- 
BREGMIBiE,TELBTHUSII>iE(fig.20), 

Sphjeroporid.®, ChLORASMII).®, 

STERNASPIDiE, GhJETOPTERIDAS, 

SpIONID.^ (fig. 21), ClRRATU- 
niBiE, Capitellid^, M aldanibas 
( fig. 9), Ammocharid.®, Hermel- 

LIBJE, AmPHIOTENIDAB (figS. 11 

and 12), Ampharetibaj, Tere- 

BELLIBAE, SaBELLIB^E (fig. 16), 

Eriographib.®, and Serpulib.^ 

T ' {After Montagu.) 

(fig. 15). 

II. The A. OniGOCHiETA are annelids without tentacles, 
cirri, or specialised branchial processes. Bristles, variously 
grouped, from two to eight and upwards in each transverse 
series. They are heimaphrodite, and the young imdergo 
no metamorphosis. 

The body is enveloped in a delicate cuticle resembling 
that of the Polychaeta, and pierced by many pores. Under- 
neath is a cellulo-granular hypoderm, with numerous glands. 
The setae are simple, bifid, or hair-like. The muscular 
layers are an external circular, and an internal longitudinal, 
marked by the bristle sacs. The foregoing tissues enclose 
a perivisceral space, with the usual septa and the charac- 
teristic corpuscles in a coagulable lymph, which performs 
important functions in the economy. 

The circulatory system consists essentially of a dorsal 
trunk situated over the digestive chamber, carrying the 
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blood from behind forwards, and a ventral or snb-intestinal 
conveying the fluid in the opposite direction. The former 
is broken up into a plexus of vessels in the anterior seg- 
ments, and generally gives off a large branch (perivis- 
ceral) on each side in the others. The periviscerals in 
certain segments behind the anterior plexus are enlarged, 
and so evidently contractile as to have received the name 
of hearts,” and propel the blood into the ventral vessel 
In the other segments the periviscerals pass to the latter, 
either with or without division into branches — ^in the form 
of cutaneous plexuses, which are greatly developed in this 
group. Branches pass from the ventral to the intestinal 
wall, inosculating with others from the dorsal, and forming 
a rich capillary network. In the Lumbrici there is also a 
third longitudinal vessel underneath the nerve-cord, and it 
is in communication with both dorsal and ventral, especi- 
ally by the cutaneous system. The blood is generally 
reddish, devoid of corpuscles, and coagulable. Respiration 
seems to be effected by the cutaneous and special plexuses, 
aided, probably, in some by the currents of water in the 
ciliated digestive canal. 

The digestive system is in the form of a simple straight, 
more or less muscular tube, differentiated into cesophagus, 
crop, gizzard, and sacculated intestine in Lumhricus, and 
coated internally with the usual glandular elements (certain 
glands anteriorly being supposed to be salivary), and lined 
internally with cilia. In the same group a peculiar closed 
fold of the chamber constitutes the typJdosolis of authors. 
The anus is situated at the posterior end of the body. In 
the Limicolous group the structure is less complex — ^pharynx, 
oesophagus, and intestine only being present. The nervous 
system consists of a pair of cephahc ganglia, from each of 
which a trunk passes by the side of the oesophagus to join 
the ventral chain, which gives off branches in each segment 
to the surrounding parts. In Lumbrietcs another small 
gangliated chain lies over the commencement of the ali- 
mentary tract. The nervous system agrees in intimate 
structure with that of the Polychaeta. Besides touch, and 
in some sight, the special senses are not much developed. 
Several have epidermal papillae connected with cutaneous 
nerves, which probably aid tactile sensibility. 

The Oligochaeta are hermaphrodite, the sexual elements 
being developed iii certain anterior segments in the form 
of testicles, deferent canals, receptacles, copulatory papillae 
in some males, and ovaries and accessories in the female. 
In each segment, with a few exceptions (while there are 
two in each in Luwhricus)^ the segmental organs occur. 
ClaparMe thought that in the Limicola the latter are 
absent from the segments bearing the oviducts and seminal 
receptacles, but present in those having male organs ; 
while in Lumhricus they are present in all the segments 
exce|>t the four last. In some, special glands exist for 
secreting the egg-capsules. A cincture or clitellum occurs 
in certain segments anteriorly (in I/umhricus from the 
eighteenth to the twenty-ninth or thirtieth, and in the 
otliers from the tenth to the fifteenth segment). The ova 
are deposited in chitinous capsules (containing one or more), 
and the young issue therefrom in a tolerably complete con- 
dition. Besides the ordinary development by ova, it has 
long been known that Nais and Choetogaster exhibit fissi- 
parous reproduction. In Nais^ after a certain degree of 
growth has been reached, budding takes place, so that 
several tolerably complete young forms may be found at- 
tached to the adult. The process goes on until the Aaw 
has been reduced to twelve or fourteen rings ; then a pause 
occurs, and the animal increases in length to forty or fifty 
rings, when a new cycle commences by division in the 
middle of the body ‘ Chcetogaster shows similar features, 
the budding taking place between the third and fourth 
segments in the androgynous form — ^many zoids or buds 


being attached in Hue ; but while the second in position is 
one of the newest, the second in age is near the middle of 
the series. 

Reproduction of lost parts readily takes place in this 
group. Parasites, such as GregariruB, Opalinm^ Nema- 
toids, and larval cestodes, are met with internally, and 
Vorticellce are common externally. Commenaalisin is seen 
in ChdEtogaster^ which lives on the pond-snails {Limnoeus 
and Flanorbis)y and Stylaria is stated also to be ectopara- 
sitic. 

They are distributed over the land and fresh waters (in 
sand and mnd) of the whole world ; very few are marine. 

Two of the most important classifications are those of 
D'Udekem and Clapar^de. The former arranges the sub- 
orders according to the gemmiparous, or non-gemmiparous 
condition of the constituents. The latter group five in 
earth or mud, are unable to swim or follow their prey, and 
have always their organs of generation. The former are 
elegant little worms, living in stagnant or running water, 
able to swim, and their generative organs are developed 
only at certain periods. Claparede divides them into two 
families, viz., the <9. Terricola (including the earthworm 
and its allies), and the O. Limicola^ an arrangement much 
resembling Qrube’s lAtmbriciria and Naidea. 

III. The A. ONYCHOPHonA are represented by a single 
aberrant family, Feripatus, They are hermaphrodite forms 
(with claws instead of bristles) approaching the Arthropods, 
and inhabiting land and moist places in Chili, the West 
Indies, and other parts. The ventral nerve-cords remaiii 
separate. 

IV. The A. Discophopa (leeches) are ringed forms (fig. 
17), without lateral appendages (except in Branchellion^i, 
but possessing an anterior and posterior 

sucker. There is no specialised respiratory 
system. They are generally hermaphrodite, 
and often ectoparasitic. 

Externally there is a delicate porous 
cuticle j beneath lies a thick glandular cutis, 
which pours out an abundant secretion of 
mucus, as in the Nemerteans. the mus- 
cular system consists of an external circular 
coat of considerable strength, from which 
various vertical or decussating bands pass 
at intervals, powerful longitudinal bundles 
being held in the intermediate spaces, especi- 
ally laterally. There are also special muscles 
connected with the pharynx and other medioinaiu, u 
parts. Each end of the body is generally formed into a 
flattened muscular sucker, consisting apparently of several 
amalgamated segments. By aid of the latter organs they 
move from point to point, and they can also progress 
rapidly by swimming like the Nemerteans. The perivisceral 
space is quite absent. The circulatoiy system shows a 
i main dorsal, a ventral, and two lateral trunks, all com- 
I municating by branches in each ring. In Branchiobdella 
the blood is corpusculated. The blood is probably aerated 
on the cutaneous, and perhaps, in some cases, on the 
digestive surface. The digestive system consists of a 
mouth opening into the anterior sucker, a muscular 
pharynx, oesophagus, a large stomach with various caecal 
diverticula, and an anus which opens in front of the 
posterior sucker, though sometimes into it^ In some (e.^, 
the common leech), the mouth is furnished with three 
homy serrated teeth. The nervous system is composed of 
two cephalic ganglia, which supply branches to the eyeft 
when present, and the usual ganglmted ventral cord — ^giving 
off branches to the surrounding parts. The gullet passes 
through the connecting trunks as in the former groups. 
The last ganglion in the ventral cord of Olepsvne is larger 
than the others; and, as in the Polychaeta, the ganglia d® 
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not always correspond in number with tlie rings. Other 
nerves occur in several, e,g.^ the leech, which has a trunk 
running along the dorsal surface of the digestive canaL 
Eye-specks are present In some, and touch is generally 
much developed. The cupuliform organs in the cutane- 
ous tissues of the head and anterior region in certain 
leeches are supposed to be connected with the latter sense. 

The Discophora are hermaphrodite (with the exception 
of the MalacohdelUdce and Histriohdellidoe\ with the male 
organs ranged along the ventral surface in the form of a 
series of testes, which are connected with a common vas 
deferens leading into a vesicula seminalis on each side. 
The latter conveys the fluid into the intromittent organ, 
and its secretion agglutinates the spermatozoa into a seminal 
rope or spermatophore. The female organs consist of two 
ovaries leading to a common duct, opening into the vagina, 
which receives the spermatophore. The segmental organs 
are present, but not in direct communication with the 
reproductive structures, nor do they carry the products to 
the exterior, since they are often caecaL The foregoing 
diverges from the arrangement in the other Annelida, since 
the generative products are not extruded into a perivisceral 
cavity, but pass outwards by a particular apparatus. The 
ova are deposited in capsules formed by special secretions, 
those of the leech being called cocoons. No metamor- 
phosis occurs in the deve]o] 3 ment of the young, which by- 
and-by, in some cases, attach themselves in crowds to the 
abdominal surface of the parent. 

The Discophora do not possess much power of regenerat- 
ing lost parts. They are distributed everywhere, chiefly 
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in fresh water and moist places; some are marine, A few 

attain a large size, e.g,, a species from Valdivia is described 

as being two and a haK feet long. Many are ectoparasitic, 

living on fishes, crabs, and even in jelly- jA 

fishes (Bolinidae). In swampy ground 

in tropical countries cei-tain leeches are 

often troublesome to travellers. Fossil 

leeches have been found in the litho- 

graphic stones of Germany They 

have been grouped into five families, 

viz., Malacobdellidae, Histriobdellidae, 

Acanthobdellidae, Bran chiobdellidae, and 

Bhynchobdellidas — ^the latter including 

the medicinal leech of Europe, the 

green leech (fig. 18), the Bdella nilotica 

of Sa Vigny (fig. 19), the horse-leech, 

skate-leech, pond-leecii, which is devoid 

of an anterior sucker, and other well- ria. 

known forms. Sav. (After Savtgny.) 

V. The A. Gkphyrea seem to approach the Echinoderms 
through the Holothuroidea. The body is more or less 
cylindrical, and, though corrugated, is not definitely seg- 
mented There is generally a protnisible proboscis, having 
the mouth at the end or at its base ; and the anus is 
terminal or dorsaL 

The cuticle is chitinous, has numerous processes of 
similar composition, lon^tudinal and transverse rugae, and 
many pprea. Beneath is a hypodenn containing certain 
glandular organs or sacs, and, in some, bodies like tricho- 
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cysts. Bristles occur in Echiurv^ and Bonelha. The 
muscular system consists of external circular and internal 
longitudinal fibres, and special groups of retractor and 
other muscles of the proboscis. In some the longitudinal 
layer is arranged in separate bands, stretching from one 
end of the body to the other. The circulatory system 
shows a dorsal and ventral vessel, both in the Sipuncuhdae 
communicating with a circular vessel (ciliated internally) 
surrounding the oesophagus, and sending prolongations 
into the ciliated tentacles. The latter contains a corpus- 
culated fluid. Certain ciliated infundibuMform organs also 
occur on the intestinal mesentery of Sipunculus^ and are 
thought to be connected with the so-called water- vascular 
system. In Echiurus there is a more distinct circulation, 
consisting, according to De Quatrefages, of three longi- 
tudinal trunks — o. dorsal, ventral, and intestinal. The 
perivisceral cavity is large, with rudimentary dissepiments m 
some, and contains a corpusculated fluid, which in the living 
animal shows very lively currents — most marked posteriorly, 
and generally in a longitudinal direction. In BonelUa 
the respiratory structures ojjen into the latter chamber. 
Two kinds of excretory organs occur — ^in some opening 
into the rectum, and in others into the alimentary cavsty 
anteriorly. The protrusible proboscis is often armed with 
chitinous processes. The mouth opens at the base of the 
proboscis in the Echiuridse, but at its tip in the Sipuncu- 
lidae, the latter also having short ciliated tentacles sur- 
rounding the aperture. It is followed by a pharynx and 
much-convoluted alimentary canal lined with cilia. The 
anus is either terminal, or situated dorsally at a point near 
the anterior third of the body. The walls of the alimentaiy 
canal are glandular, and there are also muscular fibres. 
The nervous system consists of a ventral cord giving ofl 
various branches, but showing no distinct ganglionic en- 
largements, nor indication of a fusion of two cords. There 
is an oesophageal collar, but the cephalic ganglia do not 
seem to be always distinct. There are no organs of the 
special senses except those of touch, which is fairly de- 
veloped, and in a few eye-specks, especially in young forms. 

The A. Gepliyrea are dioecious, and have structuies 
homologous with the segmental organs of the other grou]>s, 
in the form of a series of tubes or caeca. In the Sipurir 
culi, according to Keferstein and Ehlers, there are two 
testicles, and the ova are developed in ovaries attached to 
the wall of the body, but they vary in situation in other 
families. The products fall into the perivisceral cavity. In 
some the young undergo certain metamorphoses {Actino- 
trocliaAorm\ .but in others the larval condition differs from 
the adult chiefly in the possession of ciliated zones. 

The Gephyrea are widely distributed on the surface of the 
globe, generally in muddy regions, and some are common 
in empty univalves. They are aU marine. They have 
been grouped in three families; (1.) EcMuridce, contain- 
ing forms with bristles, such as the common spoon- worm 
(Echiurus vulgaris) and Bonellia; (2.) Sipunculidcs^ with a 
dorsal anus, €,g., Phascolosoma Bernhardi of the univalve 
shells; (3.) FHapulidm^yn^^ a terminal anus, Priapulu$ 
caudatvs, Sternasp^ has lately been removed to the Poiy- 
chaeta, and Phoronis has been included in the group as a 
tubicolar Qephyrean. 

The Chsetognatha and the higher Turbellaria approach 
the Annelida proper very closely, though from different 
points of view, and may be regarded as intermediate 
between them and the Nematodes, Tematodes, and 
Cestodes. The Nemerteans (the highest group of the 
Turbellaria) especially come near the Annelida, notwith- 
standing the condition of the nervous" system. They have 
cilia externally, and a cutis which secretes simij la r hyaline 
tubes to those of many Annelida, The muscular system is 
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^eatly developed, and in definite layers, and many swim 
as freely as tlie most active leeches. The digestive system 
intimately agrees, having cilia on the inner surface of the 
canal, a muscular oesophageal region, and a sacculated 
intestine, while the glandular and other elements in the 
wall are very similar; it differs in not passing through a 
buccal nervous collar, although it lies beneath the nervous 
system in this region. The circulatory apparatus is fairly 
developed, and in some corpusculated. The special plexus, 
in certain forms, in the oesophageal part of the digestive 
tract points out not only the true function of the vessels 
(which have been considered a water- vascular system with- 
out reference to the cephalic sacs and their ciliated vessels 
in the Enopla), but shows a close analogy with the anterior 
plexuses of many AnneKda proper and Balanoglossusy and 
even foreshadows the branchial system of certain verte- 
brates, as seen, for instance, in the young Petromyzon. The 
appending of the branchial system to the anterior end 
of tne digestive is characteristic. Though it is quite in- 
accurate to say that the ISTemerteans have a corpusculated 
fluid in the general cavity of their bodies, yet a highly 
organised corpusculated fluid exists in their muscular 
proboscidian chamber, and evidently performs important 
functions in their economy Moreover, the remarkable 
proboscis and its sheath pass through a ring of nervous 
tissue consisting of the superior and inferior commissures 
and their connections with the ganglia. The cephalic 
ganglia are large, and lie over the digestive system, but 
the nerve-cords are separated throughout. The Nemer- 
teans are chiefly dioecious, and the products of their sexual 
organs, which are developed in the form of a series of 
sacs on each side between the muscular wall of the 
body and the digestive canal, find exit by lateral pores, 
the contents of the male organs being often vented in 
clouds, as in Ilermella. The young sometimes undergo 
a metamorphosis, the P^Wcfmw-development of certain 
Anopla, To this the Tbr^iarta-condition 
of Balanoglossus and the Actinotrocha- 
state of certain Gephyrea show similar 
features; and the three forms lead by 
separate channels to the Annelids 
proper There is little analogy with 
the Tunicates, but the similarity of the 
development of certain Echiuoderms to 
the three forms just mentioned is emi- 
nently suggestive 

Finally the Annelida as a whole 
show certain general features which 
may be grouped under three heads — 

(1.) The uses of the class to manj (2.) 

The property of phosphoresence ; and 
(3.) ,The power of boring into hard 
substances 

The Annelida are not devoid of value 
in an economical sense. All round the 
British and many other coasts the lob- 
worm {Arenicola marina, fig. 20) is 
used as bait; and here and there 
N'ephthys cceca and Nereilepas fucaia. In 
the Channel and Channel Islands two 
of the most plentiful of the Nereidse 
{Nereis cultrifera and N. dwersicolor) fig so. Arenicoia 
are extensively employed in fishing. marina, l. 
They are constantly sought for between tide-marks ^with a 
pointed instrument resembling a spear, and kept in vessels 
amongst sand and seaweeds. One of the most esteemed 
baits in ordinary and in conger fishing in the same regions 
is the large Mavphysa sanguinea. The anterior segments 
of the living annelid only are preserved, since the posterior 
region is apt to decay and cause the death of the whole. 


The natives of the Fiji group much relish a form allied to 
our Lysidice nhietta, and they predict its annual appearance 
in their seas by observing the phases of the moon. It is 
called Palolo by the Samoans and Tongues e, and Mbalolo 
by the Fijians. Occurring in vast numbers, formal presents 
of the esteemed food are sent by the fortunate chiefs con- 
siderable distances to those whose dominions are not visited 
by the annelid. If the latter has similar habits to the 
British Lysidice, it probably leaves its retreats in the coral- 
reefs and rocks for the purposes of reproduction. The 
extensive use of the Lumhrici in fresh- water fishing, and 
that of .the leech in medicine, need only be alluded to— 
the latter forming a considerable item in British importa- 
tions. Echiurus is employed as bait by the Belgian 
fishermen, and Pallas records that the natives of the same 
coast formerly considered the muscular proboscis of the 
sea-mouse good food. Lastly, a Sipunculus is eaten by 
the Chinese. An examination, again, of the stomachs of 
our most valuable fishes shows the important part played 
by the Annelida in their food-supply ; and the large 
number of species of fish which can be speedily captured 
on a rich coast with bait of Nereis cultrifera is ample cor- 
roboration. The stomachs of cod and haddock, for instance, 
are often quite filled with sea-mice with Polynoidse, Tere- 
bellidse, Alitta virens, Owenia, Trophonia, Pluzscolosoma ; 
and in fresh water those of trout with LumhricL 

The property of phosphorescence occurs in the families 
Polynoid^, SyllidaB, Ch^topteridie, and in Polycirrus and 
Lumhricus, In the first-mentioned, light greenish and 
somewhat steady scintillations are given off at the attach- 
ment of each scale, and the separate organ gleams with 
pulsations of light at the ruptured surface. It was pro- 
bably the latter appearance which caused M. de Quatre- 
fages to state that it was emitted in muscular contraction. 
The synchronous emissions of light by the Italian fire-flies ia 
interesting in this respect. 

In the Syllidse the light 
comes from the under 
surface of each foot; in 
Chcetopterus the most vivid 
luminosity is on the dor- 
sum of the tenth seg- 
ment ; and Polydrrus is 
so phosphorescent, that 
the slightest tremor in 
the water causes vivid 
pale bluish fire to gleam 
along every tentacle. The 
exact physiology of the 
luminosity is still open to 
investigation, though P. 

Panceri of Naples con- 
nects it with certain* fatty 
granules. The luminous 
emissions have no con- 
nection with light or 
darkness, with the cap- 
ture of prey, or the alluring 
of their enemies, nor with 
the illumination of the 
depths of the sea. 

Boring and burrowing 
in sand, mud, and earth 
are very general in the 
Annelida. Glycera and 

Nephthys, for instance, . 

disappear with great rapidity amongst sand by bonng 
with their proboscides, the former passing its elon- 
gated organ through a considerable space in^ a single 
thrust. Eteone and AmTnoirypane carry their bodies swif Ay 
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througH moist sand and gravel. Others penetrate muddy ] 
clay and the debris in fissures of rocks. The labours of 
the earthworm in passing through the soil only require 
indication; and the Gephyrea and some leeches show the 
same habits in clay and mud. ^ Certain Polychaeta and 
Gephyrea have also the power, in common with cirripedes, 
molluscs, Bryozoa, and sponges, of perforating rocks, stones, 
shells, and other solid media. The most conspicuous 


forms are Polydora (fig. 21), Dodecaceria, Sahella saM'cava^ 
and Phascolosoma JoJmstoni. Though such annehds are 
very abundant in corals, limestone, chalk, and shells, yet 
their occurrence in large numbers in aluminous shale and 
sandstone shows that their perforations are not necessarily 
due to an acid. The influence of the boring annelids in 
disintegrating the foregoing substances is consider- 
able. (w. c. M.) 


ANNESLEY, Arthur. See Anglbsea, Earl of. 

ANNI, or Ani, tbe ancient Ahnicum, a rained city 
of Turkey in Asia, in Armenia, situated about 25 
miles E.S.E. of Kars, in a rocky ravine, past which the 
Arpa-Chai, a tributary of the Aras or Araxes, flows. 
The private houses of Anni are now little more than 
heaps of loose stones, but in the mins of the public 
buildings there is still ample evidence of the former size 
and greatness of the city. Several churches, mosques, 
and a building which was probably the palace, as well as 
the massive walls of the city, are the most perfect and 
conspicuous remains at Anni, and exhibit many points of 
great architectural beauty. Anni was the capital of the 
Pakradian or Bagratian dynasty of Armenian kings, and 
under their rule reached the height of its greatness. Alp 
Arslan captured it in 1064, and handed it over to a tribe 
of Kurds, from whom it was taken by the Georgians. In 
1319 an earthquake completed the misfortunes of the city, 
reducing it to the state in which it now exists. 

ANNO BOM, or Annabona, a small island off the 
west coast of Africa, situated in lat, 1® 24' S. and long. 5° 
35' E., 190 miles west of Cape Lopez. Its length is about 
four miles, its breadth two; and, rising in some parts to 
a height of nearly 3000 feet above the sea, it presents a 
succession of beautiful valleys and steep mountains, that 
are covered with rich woods and luxuriant vegetation. 
The inhabitants, who probably amount to about 3000, are 
negroes, very ignorant, but professing a belief in the Boman 


Catholic faith. Their chief town, a village on the north- 
east of the island, is merely a collection of rude huts, with 
an equally barbarous chapel. The roadstead is tolerably 
safe, and passing vessels frequently take advantage of it in 
order to obtain water and fresh provisions, of which Anno 
Bom contains an abundant supply. The island was dis- 
covered by the Portuguese on the 1st of January 1473, 
from which circumstance it received its name, “Dia de 
Anno Bom,^' being the Portuguese term for New- Year’s day. 
It is claimed both by Spain and Portugal, but neither of 
these nations exercises any authority in the island, which is 
governed by a native, or rather it is said by a body of five 
natives, each of whom holds the office of governor in turn, 
dnring the period that elapses till ten ships touch at the 
island. 

AlNNONAY, a town of France, in the department of 
Ard^che, irregularly but picturesquely built on several 
small hills at the confluence of the rivers Canse and Dedme, 
37 miles south of Lyons. It contains few buildings that 
are worthy of notice, although an obelisk in honour of the 
celebrated brothers Montgolfier, inventors of the balloon, 
who were natives of the place, and the Gothic church of 
Trachi, built in the 1 4th century, deserve to be mentioned 
The manufactures of Annonay are among the most im- 
portant in the department, the chief being those of paper, 
long considered to be the best in France, and glove leather, 
while cotton, woollen, and silk goods are also produced. 
Population, 18,445. 


ANNUITIES 


B y an annuity is meant a periodical payment, made 
annually, or at more frequent intervals, either for 
a fixed term of years, or during the continuance of a given 
life, or a combination of lives, as will be more fully 
explained further on. In technical language an" annuity 
is said to be payable for an assigned status, this being a 
general word chosen in preference to such words as “ tim^,^’ 
“ term,” or period,” because it may include more readily 
either a term of years certain, or a life or combination of 
lives. The magnitude of the annuity is the sum to he 
paid (and received) in the course of each year. Thus, if 
j£100 is to be received eacb year by a person, he is said to 
have an annuity of £100.” If the payments are made 
half-yearly, it is sometimes said that he has a haK-yearly 
annuity of £100;” hut to avoid ambiguity, it is more 
commonly said he has an annuity of £100, payable by 
half-yearly instalments. The former expression, if clearly 
understood, is preferable on account of its brevity. So we 
may have quarterly, monthly, weekly, daily annuities, 
when the annuity is payable by quarterly, monthly, 
weekly, or daily instalments. An annuity is considered 
as accruing during each instant of ' the status for which it 
is enjoyed, although it is only payable at fixed intervals. 
If the enjoyment of an annuity is postponed until after the 
lapse of a certain number of years, the annuity is said to 
be deferred. When an annuity is deferred for any number 
of years, say «, it is said, indifferently, to commence, or to 


be entered upon, after n years, or to run from the end of n 
years ; and if it is payable yearly, the first payment will be 
made at the end of {n+1) years; if half-yearly, the first 
half-yearly payment will be made at the end of (?^ + J) 
years; if quarterly, the first quarterly payment will be 
made at the end of + years; and so on. If an 
annuity, instead of being payable at the end of each year, 
half-year, &c., is payable in advance, it is called an 
annuity-due. 

If an annuity is payable for a term of years independent 
of any contingency, it is called an annuity certain; if it is 
to continue for ever, it is called a perpetuity; and if in 
the latter case it is not to commence until after a term of 
years, it is called a deferred perpetuity. An annuity de- 
pending on the continuance of an assigned life or lives, 
is sometimes called a life annuity; but more commonly 
the simple term ** annuity” is understood to mean a life 
annuity, unless the contrary is stated. A life annuity, to 
cease in any event after a certain term of years, is called a 
temporary annuity. The holder of an annuity is called 
an annuitant, and the person on whose life the annuity 
depends is called the nominee. 

If not otherwise stated, it is always understood that an 
annuity is payable yearly, and that the -annual payment 
(or rent, as it is sometimes called) is £1. ^ Of late years, 
however, it has become customary to consider the annual 
payment to be, not £1, but simply 1, the reader supplying 
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whatever monetary unit he pleases, whether pound, dollar, 
franc, thaler, &c. It is much to be desired that this course 
should be followed in any tables that may be published in 
future. 

The annuity, it will be observed, is the totality of the 
payments to be made (and received), and is so understood 
by all writers on the subject; but some have also used the 
word to denote an individual payment (or rent), speaking, 
for instance, of the first or second year’s annuity, — a prac- 
tice which is calculated to introduce confusion, and should 
therefore be carefully avoided. 

The theory of annuities certain is a simple application 
of algebra to the fundamental idea of compound interest. 
According to this idea, any sum of money invested, or put 
out at interest, is increased at the end of a year by the 
addition to it of interest at a certain rate; and at the end 
of a second year, the interest of the first year, as well as 
the original sum, is increased in the same proportion, and 
so on to the end of the last year, — ^the interest being, in 
technical language, converted into principal yearly. Thus, 
if the rate of interest is 5 per cent., £1 improved at 
interest will amount at the end of a year to .£1 *05, or, as 
we shall in future say, in conformity with a previous remark, 

1 win at the end of a year amount to 1 *05. At the end of 
a second year this will be increased in the same ratio, and 
then amount to (1*05)®. In the same way, at the end of 
a third year, it amount to (1*05)^, and so on. 

Let i denote the interest on 1 for a year; then at the 
end of a year the amount of 1 will be 1 + i. Keasoning 
as above, at the end of two years the amount will be 
(1 4 - iy, at the end of three years (1 + iy, and so on. In 
general, at the end of n years the amount will be (1 + i)*} 
or this is the amount of 1 at compound interest in n years. 
The present value of a sum, say 1 , payable at the end of 
n years, is such a sum as, being improved at compound 
interest for n years, will exactly amount to 1. We have 
seen that 1 will in n years amount to (1 +t)% and by pro- 
portion we easily see that the sum which in n years will 

amount to 1 , must be > or (1 -f i)”**. It is usual to 

put V for , ^ so that v is the value of 1 to be received 
^ 1 + ^ 

at the end of a year, and v* the value of 1 to be received 
at the end of n years. 

Since 1 placed out at interest produces i each year, we 
see that a perpetuity of -i is equal in value to 1 ; hence, 

by proportion, a perpetuity of 1 is equal in value to . At 

6 per cent., t= -05, and ^== 20 ; or a perpetuity is worth 
20 years’ purchase : at 4 per cent., it is worth 25 years’ 
purchase, ^ cent., it is worth 33 J years’ 

purchase, (.T = 33 ^^ . 

Instances of perpetuities are the dividends upon the 
public stocks in England, France, and some other coun- 
tries, Thus, although it is usual to speak of £100 con- 
sols, this £100 is a mere conception or ideal sum; and the 
reality is the £3 a year which the Government pays by 
half-yearly instalments. The practice of the French in 
this, as in many other matters, is more logical In speak- 
ing of their public funds, they do not mention the ideal 
capital sum, but speak of the annuity or annual payment 
that is received by the public creditor. Other instances 
of perpetuities are the incomes derived from the deben- 
ture stocks now issued so largely by various railway com- 
panies, also the feu-duties commonly payable on house 
property in Scotland. The number of years’ purchase 
which the perpetual annuities granted by a government or 


a railway company realise in the open market, forms a very 
simple test of the credit of the various governments or rail- 
ways. Thus at the present time (May 1S74) the British per- 
petual annuity of £3, derived from the 3 per cent, consols, 
is worth £93, or 31 years’ purchase; and a purchaser thus 
obtains 3*226 per cent, interest on his investment. Other 
examples are given in the subjoined tables, the figures in 
which are deduced from the Stock Exchange quotations 
of the irredeemable stocks issued by the various govern- 
ments *. — 

Name. 


Tixrkish,. 


No. of Tears' 
Purchase. 

Interest per 
cent, yiiilded to 
a Purchaser. 


S 23 

23-69 

4-22 

21-20 

4-72 

20-40 

4-90 

19-67 

5-08 

20*00 

5*00 

15*42 

6-48 

13*50 

7*41 

18-40 

7*46 

13-00 

7*69 

9-50 

10-53 

6-67 

15*00 

.. .. 3-50 

28-57 

other examples of perpetui- 


ties : — 

Name, 


No of Years* 
Purchase. 


Metropolitan Board of Works Stock, 27*50 
London and N.W. Railway Deben- f 

ture Stock, * 

Korth British Railway Debenture i 

Stock, S 

Edinburgh Water Ajnnuities, 22*58 


25*75 

23-50 


Interest per 
cent, yielded to 
a Purchaser 
3'G4 

3*88 

4-20 

4*43 


We may mention in passing that the more usual practice 
of foreign governments when borrowing is not to grant 
the lender a perpetual annuity, but to issue to him bonda 
of say £100 each, bearing an agreed rate of interest, these 
bonds being usually issued at a discount, and redeemed at 
par by annual drawings during a specified term of years. 

We have seen that the present value of any sum payable 
at the end of n years is found by multiplying it by 
( 1 -b '£)“**; hence the value of a perpetuity of 1 deferred 

n years is * * Now an annuity for n yeai's is clearly 

the difference between the value of a perpetuity^ to com- 
mence at once and a perpetuity deferred 7i years ; its value 

i i 


or putting a fur the 




is therefore - ■ 

i 

value of the annuity, we have — 

l-Cl4-i)— 

a ~ : 

% 

By means of this equation, having any two of the three 
quantities, a, i, n, we can determine the third either exactly 
or approximately. Thus for n we have — 

log (1 - la) ^ 
log (l + i) 

There is no means of determining the value of t exactly, 
but it maybe found to any degree of accuracy required by 
methods of approximation which our limits wdll not allow 
us to describe. ‘ 

t A similar difficulty meets ua iu many other cases, as, for instance, 
when we wish to determine the rate of interest, having given the 
amount of an annuity for a given term, or the value of an annuity or 
perpetuity deferred for a certain number of years. The reader who 
wishes to pursue this subject is referred to Francis Baily s Tioctrvns of 
Interest and Annuities, 1808, in the appendix to which the formulas 
of previous authors are examined, and new ones, which are at orwe 
simpler and more correct, are demonstrated. Particular cases of the 
problem are considered in TumbulVs Tahles qf Compound InUreei 
ind Annuities, p. 132, and in yari^ papers in the 
tine, among which may he speofied De Morgan s paper ‘ On the Dete^ 
n^ation of the Rate of Interest of an Annuity, vol. toi. p. 31, and 
a letter by J M'Lauohlan in the eighteenth volume. The analogon* 

IL — lo 
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If the anmiity for n years is not to be enjoyed at once, 
but only after the lapse of t years, its value will be reduced 
in the proportion of 1 to the value of 1 payable in t years, 
or 1 : (1 ; and the value of the deferred annuity to 

continue for n years is therefore — 




It remains to find the amount at compound interest at 
the end of n years of an annuity payable for that term. 
The amount of 1 in » years being (1 its increase in 
that time is(l+^)"*— 1; but this increase arises entirely 
from the simple interest, % of 1 being laid up at the end 
of each year and improved at compound interest during 
the remainder of the term. Hence it follows that the 
amount at compound interest of an annuity of i in Tt years 
must be (1 + i)’’ - 1 ; and by proportion the amount of an 

annuity of 1 similarly improved will be - —"^9 • 

One of the principal applications of the theory of annui- 
ties certain is the valuation of leasehold property ; another 
is the calcidation of the terms of advances in consideration 
of an annuity certain for a term of years. At present a 
large sum of money is annually borrowed by corporations 
and other public bodies upon the security of local rates in 
the United Kingdom. It is sometimes arranged in these 
transactions that a fixed portion of the loan shall be paid 
otf every year ; but it is more commonly the case that, in 
consideration of a present advance, an annuity is granted 
for a term of years, usually 25 or 30, but in some instances 
extending to 50. Landed proprietors also, who possess 
01 Jy a life interest in their property, have been authorised 
by various Acts of Parliament to borrow money for the 
purpose of improving their estates; and can grant a rent- 
charge upon the fee-simple for a term not exceeding 30 
years. These are very favourite investments with the life 
insurance companies of the country, as they are thus 
enabled to obtain a somewhat higher interest — from 
to 4f per cent. — ^than they could obtain upon ordinary 
mortgages with equally good security ; the reason for this, 
of course, being that these loans are not so suitable as 
others for private lenders. In this case, as in all others, 
the price is determined by the laws of supply and demand; 
and the number of lenders being less than in the case of 
ordinary mortgages, the terms paid by the borrowers are 
higher. "When a loan is arranged in this way, it is desir- 
able for various purposes, and in particular for the ascer- 
tainment of the proper amount of income-tax, to consider 
each year’s payment as consisting partly of interest on the 
outstanding balance of the loan and partly as an instal- 
ment of the principal The problem of determining the 
separate amounts of these has been considered by Turn- 
bull, Tables^ p, 128 ; and by Gray, A^s, Afoy., xL 172. 

In making calculations for these and similar purposes, 
it is but seldom necessary to use the formulas given above. 
The computer usually has recourse to one of the tables 
which have been published, containing values and amounts 
calculated for various rates of interest. An extensive set 
of tables of this kind was published in 1726 by John 
Smart ; and many subsequent writers, as Dr Price, Baily, 
Milne, Davies, D. Jones, J. Jones, have reprinted or 
abridged portions of these tables. They show the amount 
and the present value both of a payment and of an annuity 
of £1 for every term of years not exceeding 100, at the 
several rates of interest, 2, 2J, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 

per cent. ; the five most important tables giving — 


problem of determining the rate of interest in the bonds of foreign 
governments above mentioned, debentures, and similar securities, has 
been fully treated of by Gray, Ass, Mag.^ liv. 91, 182, 397 ; and by 
Makeham. xviiL 132. 


(1.) The amount of £1 in any number of years, n ; or 

(1 + 

(2.) The present value of £1 due in any number of years, 
n ; or (1 4- 

(3.) The amount of an annuity of £1 in any number of 
years, tz-; or : 


(4.) The present value of an annuity of £1 for any 

number of years, n ; or -z • 

(5.) The annuity which £1 will purchase for any num- 
ber of years, or j, * 

The scheme would bo more complete if we add, with 
Corbaux, whose tables will be described below — 

(6.) The annuity which would amount to £1 in n years; 


Smart gives the values of these functions not only f<jr 
all integral values of n up to 100, but also for the half- 
years. In this respect, “however, he has not been followed 
by subsequent writers. Some (as Milne) have stated that 
he has given the amounts and the present values both of 
sums and annuities certain, wrong for every odd number 
of half-years.” This remark requires some explanation. 
The fact is that Smart's tables are quite correct, but are 
not applicable according to the conventions that are 
usually observed in practice. Thus, for example, he gives 
the amount of 1 at the end of half a year at 4 per cent, 
interest as equal to -04= 1*01980390, this being the 
strictly correct theoretical value at 4 per cent, interest. 
But in practice the invariable rale is, when interest is 
calculated for a shorter teria than a year, to take a pn^por- 
tionate part of the year’s interest, thus virtually charging 
a higher rate for the odd time, so that in the above case 
the amount at the end of half a year will be 1 *02. This 
circumstance renders it undesirable to tabulate the 
amounts and values for haK-years ; and this is never now 
done. The course adopted by Smart of giving the values 
and amounts of annuities for the odd half-years is open to 
more serious objection. His figures in these cases are 
merely the values of the algebraical functions above given, 
corresponding to the values of J, 1 J, 2J, <fec., and do not 
give the amounts and values of annuities payable half- 
yearly. In fact, we are unable to see that any practiral 
use could ever be made of his results in these cases. 

The following table, on p. 75, in which the rate of in- 
terest is 5 per cent., will serve to illustrate the nature of the 
tables in question, as reprinted by Baily, D. Jones, and 
others. 


It will be seen that the figures in the column mimhered (2) 
are the reciprocals of those in (1), and the figures in column (5) 
the reciprocals of those in (4). Also, that the figuies in (4) are 
the sums of the first 1, 2, 3, &c., terms of (2). Again, riie fibres 
in (3) are derired by the successive addition of those in (1) to the 
first term, 1*000000 ; and the figures in (4) are equal to the product 
of those in (2) and (3). We have added the column (6) from Cor- 
baux’s tables. These figures are the reciprocals of those in (3), and 
are equal to the product of those in (5) and (2), while the figures in 

(5) are the products of those in (1) and (6). 

It would perhaps be more convenient in practice if tables <3) aiid 

(6) were altered so as to relate to annuities payable in advance (or 
annuities-due). In that case (3) would give the amount at com- 
pound interest in n years of an annuity-due of 1, and (6) the annuity- 
due which would, at compound interest, amount to 1 in ?i> years ; 

(1 — 1 „ i 

that is to say, the values of the functions ^ : and 


t 

+ — 1 ’ respectively. One very common applicatiox* of 

table (3) is to find the amount of the premiums paid upon a Iffe 
policy, and these premiums are always payable in advance. If tlmt 
table were arranged as here suggested, the figures contained in it 
would be derived from those in (1), in precisely the same way as 
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Table of Amounts, Present 'Values, at 5 per cent Iriierest 

i « *05. 



(1) 

a+o* 

(2) 

(1+i)-. 

(3) 

• I 

(4) 

1— (1+0-. 

i 

(5) ! 

i 

(«> 

i 

% 

1—a -f 

(1 + 

1 

1-05000000 

■9523S096 

1-00000000 

•93238095 

1*05000000 

1 -ooooooo 

2 

1*10250000 

*90702948 

2-05000000 

1-85941043 

•63780488 

•4878049 

3 

1*15762500 

•86383760 

3-15250000 

2-72324803 

•36720856 

•8172085 

4 

l*2l£VC0625 

•82270247 

4-81012500 

3-64595050 

•2S2011S3 

•2S20113 

5 

1-27623156 

•78352616 

5-62563125 

4-32947667 

■23097480 

•1809748 

6 

1*34009564 

•74621540 

6 -30191281 

6 •07569207 

•19701747 

•1470175 

7 

1-40710042 

-71068133 

8-14‘2O0845 

6-78637340 

■17281982 

-1228198 

8 

1 ‘47745544 

•67633936 

9-54910S88 

6-463‘21276 

•16472181 

•1047213 

9 

1*55132822 

•64460892 

11-02656432 

7-10782167 

-14069008 

-0906901 

10 

1*62889463 

•61891325 

12-67789254 

7-72173493 

•12950458 

-0795050 
i 


^4; from (2). Tt would also be an improveinetit, for a reason to be 
mentioned presently, if the heading of the tables were altered, so 
that, for e:cample, instead of (1) being called a table of the amounts 
of at the end of any number of “years,” it were called a 

table of the amounts of ** 1 ” at the end of any number of '‘terms/*’ 
It is not to be understood that the tables are arranged in the 
manner here shown. Smart gives, in bis First Table of Compound 
Interest, the 'values of our (1) for the various rates of interest arranged 
side by side ; in his Second Table he gives the values of our (2) at 
different rates of interest similarly arranged ; and so for (3), (4), 
and (6). This arrangement has been followed by most authors, not 
only by those mentioned above as having copied Smart’s tables, but 
also by Chisholm, who states that the compound interest tables in 
his work {Qmnmutation Tables, 1S5S) have been specially computed 
for it. He gives the tables (1), (2), (3), (4), and (5), at the rates of 
interest 3, 34, 4, 5, 6 per cent., to any number of yeai's up to 105. 
Hardy s Doctrine of Simple and Compound Interest, 1S39, contains 
tables (1), (2), (8), (4), for the rates of interest 4, f, 1, li, H, 
IJ, 2, 24, 24, 21, 3, 34, 34, SJ, 4, 4i, 44, 4|, 5, 6, 7, and 8 percent., 
for any number of years up to 100. The arrangement in our speci- 
men is that adopted by Ranee in his Tables of Compound lyd&rest, 
1852. He gives tables (1), (2), (3), and (4), at rates of interest 
proceeding, by steps of 4 per cent., from J to 10 percent., for any 
number of years from 1 to 100. The same arrangement is also fol- 
lowed in the tables appended to Francis Corbaux’s Doctrine of 
Compmmd Interest, 1825 ; but this author gives in one opening of 
the book not only the six tabular results in our specimen, but also 
the correspouding results when interest at the nominal rate of 5 per 
cent, is payable half-yearly and quarterly, thus giving in one open- 
ing 24 tabular results aide by aide. He gives results for every quar- 
ter of a year up to 16 years, and then for each year up to 100 ; and 
big rates of interest range from 3 to 6 per cent. , at intervals of | per 
cent. The only other tables we think it needful to mention are 
TumbuU’s, 1863. His work gives tables (1), <2), (3), (4), and (5), 
for the rates of interest 3, 34, 4, 44, 5, and 6, payable yearly ; for 3, 
34, 8|, 4, 44 , 44 , 4}, 5, 54 , payable half-yearly ; and 8, 34, 4. 
44> 6, payable quarterly. The results extend in every case to 80 

terms of conversion — that is, 80 years, 80 half-years, and 80 quar- 
ters respectively. The arrangement of the tables differs from that 
of all the others mentioned, as each page contains only the results 
pertaining to one table at one rate of interest. The results are given 
not only in decimals, but in £ $. <2. in addition, which also is 

unusual. , j r 

A few words may be here added as to the practical method 01 
constructing compound interest tables. The formulas we have 
found above are not directly used for the calculation of the greater 
part of the tabular results ; but these are in practice deduced the 
one from the other by continuous processes, the values found by the 
formulas being used at intervals for the puipose of venfi<^tion. 
Smart gives, on page 47 of his work, a description of the method he 
has employed, and the subject has been fully dealt ^ 

his Tables and Formulce, chap. 2. Since the publication of that 
work, the Arithmometer of M. Thomas (of Colmar) Iws come into 
extensive use for the formation of tables of this kind. For a desonp- 
tion of the instrument, and some of its uses, the re^er is referred 
to the papers in the Assurance Magazfme by Major-Genei^ 
llaimyngto^ vol. xvi. p. 244 ; Mr W. J. Hancock, 265 ; 

and by Gray, xvii. 249 ; xviii. 20 and 123. 

Hitherto we Have considered the annuity payments to 
be all made annually ; and the case where the pa;^ent5 are 
made more frequently now requires attention, Firat, sup- 
pose that the annuity is payable by half-yearly instalments; 
then ’n order to find the present value of the annuity, we 
have first to answer the question. What is the value of a 


but if this were the case, the 


sum payable in six months* time? and, in order to find 
the amount of the annuity in n years, we must first deter- 
mine what is the amount of a sum at the end of six 
months. The annual rate of interest being i, it may be 
supposed at first sight that the amount of 1 at the end of 

sis months will be 1 + ^ ; 
amount at tlie end of a second period of six months would 
be increased in the same proportion, and bo -t- , or 

1 + 4- I . But this is contraiy to our original assump- 
tion that the annual interest is i, and the amount at the 
end of a year therefore 1 +i. In fact, if we suppose the 

interest on 1 for half a year to be the interest on it for 

a year will not be i, but j order that the amount 

at the end of a year may be 1 -f* i, the amount at the end 
of six months must be such a quantity as, improved at the 
same rate for another six months, will be exactly* 1 4- 1 ; 
hence the amount at the end of six months must be 
or (1 4- i)K Reasoning in the same way, it is easy to see 
that, the true annual rate of interest being % the amount of 
1 in any number of years, n, whether integral or fractional, 
win always be (1-fe)**, Hence, by simSar reasoning to 
that pursued above, the present value of 1 payable at the 
end of any number of years, n, whether integral or frac- 
tional, will always be (1 or 

It is now easily seen — we omit the demonstrations for 
the sake of brevity — that the present value of an annuity 
pa yable half-yearly for n years {n being integral) is 

* L '7 . P ; and that the amount of a similar 

■A ir 

annuity at the end of n years is - 0 

M % 

It is to be observed, however, that when we are dealing 
with half-yearly payments in practice, the interest is never 
calculated in the way we have here supposed. On the 
contrary, the nominal rate of interest being i, the rate 

paid half-yearly is so that the true annual rate in prac- 

tice is i -h - ; for instance, if interest on a loan is payable 

half-yearly, at the rate of 5 per cent, per annum, the true 
rate of interest is *050625, or £5, Is. 3d. per £100. ynder 
these circumstances interest is said to be convertible into 
principal twice a year. Assuming that interest is thus 
convertible m times a year, the rate of interest for the 

part of a year will be — , and the amo^mt of 1 at the end 
of n years, that is, at the end of mn intervals of conversion, 
will be ^1 . Assuming the number m now to in- 
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crease indefinitely, or interest to be convertible momently, 
the above amount becomes e’*, where e is the base of the 
natural (or Napierian) logarithms. 

In consequence of the above-mentioned practice as to 
half-yearly interest, the values given in Smart’s tables for 
the odd half-years, though theoretically correct, are prac- 
tically useless, and they have been superseded by the other 
tables above mentioned. It is important, however, always 
to bear in mind that when interest is thus payable half- 
yearly or quarterly, the true rate of interest exceeds the 
nominal. From want of attention to this point, the sub- 
ject has become involved in much confusion, not to say 
error, in the works of Milne and some other writers. 

It is easily seen from the above formula that the amount 

of 1 in mn years, at the rate of interest is the same as 

that of 1 in w. years, at the rate of interest i convertible m 
times a year; and a similar property holds good of present 
values. Hence, the tables calculated at the rate of interest 

^ may be used to find the amounts and present values 

at the rate i convertible m times a year \ for example, the 
tabltis calculated for interest 2 per cent, will give the results 
for 4: per cent, payable half-yearly. For this reason it 
would be an improvement, as remarked above, to use the 
word terms” in the headings of the tables instead of 

years.'' 

Wo pass on now to the consideration of the theory of 
life annuities. This is based upon a knowledge of the 
rate of mortality among mankind in general, or among the 
particular class of persons on whose lives the annuities 
dejDend. If a simple mathematical law could be discovered 
which the mortality followed, then a mathematical formula 
could be given for the value of a life annuity, in the same 
way as we gave above the formula for the value of an 
annuity certain. In the early stage of the science, De- 
moivre propounded the very simple law of mortality which 
beais his name, and which is to the effect, that out of 86 
children born alive 1 will die every year untd the last 
dies between the ages of 85 and 86. The mortality, as 
determined by this law, agreed sufficiently well at the 
middle ages of life with the mortality deduced from the 
best observations of his time ; but, as observations became 
more exact, the approximation was found to be not suffi- 
ciently close. This was particularly the case when it was 
desired to obtain the value of joint life, contingent, or 
other complicated benefits. Demoivre’s law is now, accord- 
ingly, entirely a thing of the past, and does not call for any 
further notice from us. Assuming that law to hold, it is 
easy to obtain the formula for the value of an annuity, 
immediate, deferred, or temporary ; but such formulas are 
entirely devoid of practical utility. Those who are curious 
on the subject may consult the paper by Charlon, 

Mag,^ XV. 141. In voL vi. p. 181, will be found an in- 
vestigation by Gray of the formula for the value of an 
annuity when the mortality table is supposed to follow a 
somewhat more comphcated law. No simple formula, 
however, has yet been discovered that will represent the 
rate of mortality with sufficient accuracy; and those which 
satisfy this condition are too complicated for general use. 

The rate of mortahty at each age is, therefore, in practice 
usually determined by a series of figures deduced from 
observation ; and the value of an ’'annuity at any age is 
found from these numbers by means of a series of arith- 
metivjal calculations. Without entering here on a descrip- 
tion of the manner of making these observations and , de- 
ducing the rate of mortality, and of the construction of 
“Mortality Tables,” we append, for the sake of illustration, 
one of the earliest tables of this kind, namely, that of 


Deparcieux, given in his JEJssai sur les Prohahilites de hz 
Duree de la Vie Humaine^ 1746. 


Aga 

X 

Number 

liying. 

h 

Number 
dying in 
the next 
year. 

d:. 

Ago. 

X 

Number 

living. 

Ix 

Number 
dying in 
the next 
year. 
die 

Age. 

X 

Number 

living. 

h 

Number 
dying in 
the next 
year. 

3 

1000 

30 

34 

702 

8 

65 

395 

15 

4 

970 

22 

85 

694 

8 

66 

380 

16 

6 

948 

18 

36 

686 

8 

67 

864 

17 

6 

930 

15 

37 

678 

7 

68 

347 

18 

7 

915 

13 

38 

671 

7 

69 

329 

19 

8 

902 

12 

89 

664 

7 

70 

310 

19 

9 

890 

10 

40 

667 

7 

71 

291 

20 

10 

880 

8 

41 

660 

7 

72 

271 

20 

11 

872 

6 

42 

643 

7 

73 

261 

20 

12 

866 

6 

43 

636 

7 

74 

231 

20 

13 

860 

6 

44 

629 

7 

76 

211 

19 

14 

854 

6 

45 

622 

7 

76 

192 

19 

15 

848 

6 

46 

615 

8 

77 

173 

19 

16 

842 

7 

47 

607 

8 

78 

164 

18 

17 

835 

7 

48 

599 

9 

79 

136 

18 

18 

828 

7 

49 

590 

9 

80 

118 1 

17 

19 

821 

7 

50 

581 

10 

81 

101 

16 

20 

814 

8 

61 

571 

11 

82 

85 

14 

21 

806 

8 

52 

660 

11 

83 

71 

12 

22 

798 

8 

63 

549 

11 

84 

69 

11 

23 

790 

8 

54 

638 

12 

85 

48 

10 ; 

24 

782 1 

8 

65 

526 

12 

86 

38 

9 

25 

774 

8 

56 

514 

12 

87 

29 

7 

26 

766 

8 

57 

602 

13 

88 

22 

6 

27 

758 

8 i 

58 

489 

13 

89 

16 

5 

28 

750 

8 

69 

476 

13 

00 

11 

4 

29 

742 

8 

60 

463 

13 

91 

7 

3 

30 

734 

8 

61 

450 

13 

92 

4 

2 

31 

726 

8 

62 

437 

14 

93 

2 

1 

32 

718 

8 

63 

423 

14 

94 

1 

1 

33 

710 

8 

64 

409 

14 

96 

0 



It is to be understood from this table that the mortality 
among the persons observed was such that out of eveiy 
1000 children alive at the age of 3, 30 died before attain 
ing the age of 4, leaving 970 alive at 4 ; 22 died between 
the ages of 4 and 5, leaving 948 alive at the age of 5 ; 
and so on, until one person is left alive at the age of 94, 
who died before attaining the age of 95. 

For the purpose of explaining more fully the method of 
finding the value of a life annuity, it will be convenient, in 
the first instance, to establish the two following lemmas. 

Lemma 1. To find the value of a sum to he received <xt 
a future time tn the event of the happening of a given 
contingency. — Suppose that the sum of 1 is to be re- 
ceived in n years' time, provided that a certain event 
shall then happen (or shah have then happened), the 
probability of which is jp. We have seen that the value 
of 1 to be certainly received in n years' time is v\ 
In order to introduce the idea of probability into the 

problem, suppose that p = so that there are a cases 

favourable to the happening of the assumed event, and 
b unfavourable, the total number of possible cases, all of 
which are equally probable, being (a-j-5). We may sup- 
pose, for instance, that there are (a -J- 5) balls in a bag, of 
which a are white and h black ; and that 1 is to be 
received if a white ball is drawn. In order to determine 
the value of the chance of receiving 1 in consequence 
of a white ball being drawn, suppose that (a + b) per- 
sons draw each one ball, and that every one who 
draws a white ball receives 1 ; then the total sum to 
be received is a, and the value of the expectation of all 
the (a H- b) persons who draw is also a. But it is clear 
that each of the persons has the same chance of drawing a 
white ball, therefore the value of the expectation of each 

of them is =p. This is the value of the chance of 
a-t- o 

receiving 1 immediately before the drawing is made in 
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rt years’ time ; the value at the present time will there- 
fore be v^p. We may also arrive at this result as follows : 
The same suppositions being still adhered to, the present 
value of the sum a to be distributed at the end of n years 
is and each of the (a + 6) persons having the same 
chance of receiving 1, the value of the expectation of each 
a 


la 


Clr+ 6 


=‘PV* 


Lemma 2. jTo yiTid the present volue of 1 to he received 
in n years^ time^ if a specified person, whose age is now x, 
shall he then living . — The sum to be received in this case 
is called an endowment, and the person on whose Hfe it 
depends is called the nominee. The probability that the 
nominee will be alive is to be found, as already intimated, 
by means of a mortality table. Out of the various tables 
of this nature that exist, that one must be chosen which, 
it is believed, most faithfully represents the probabilities 
of life of the class of persons to which the nominee be- 
longs. Suppose we have reason to beHeve that Deparcieux’s 
table, above given, is the most suitable in the case before 
us, — ^that the age of the nominee is 30, and the term of 
years 10. Then, observing that, according to Deparcieux’s 
table, the number of persons living at the age 30 is 
734, while the number at the age 40 is 657, and the 
difference, or the number who die between the two ages, 
is 77, we conclude that the chances of any particular 
nominee of the age of 30 d3ring before attaining the age 
of 40 are as 77 to 734, and the chances in favour of 
his living to the age of 40 are as 657 to 734} or the 

657 

probability of his living to 40 is . 


Passing now from figures to more general symbols, we 
will use to denote the number given in the mortality 
table as alive at any age x j so that, for example, in the 
above table, ^30 = 734, Z^=657 ] and in accordance with 
what we have just explained, the probability of a nominee 
of the age x living to the age x + n, will therefore be 

expressed by Hence, by lemma 1, the value of 1 to 


be received if the nominee shall be alive at the end of 
n years, is In the particular case supposed above, 


the actual value will be, taking the rate of interest at 
657 

3 per cent., x (1-03)“^°= *666035. We may look at 


the question from another point of view. Suppose that 
734 persons of the age of 30 agree to purchase from an 
insurance company each an endowment of XI, payable at 
the end of 10 years, then the probabilities of life being 
supposed to be correctly given by Deparcienx’s table, we 
see that 657 of those persons will be alive at the end of 
10 years, or the engagement of the insurance company to 
pay XI to each survivor amounts to the same thing as the 
engagement to pay X657 at the end of 10 years, and the 
present value of this sum is 657 (1*03)”'®. The sum that 
shoul^ be paid by each of the 734 persons, so that the 
company shall neither gain nor lose by the transaction, is 

therefore as before. If we suppose the pro- 

babilities of life to agree with those of the English Table, 
No. 3, Males, which is printed at the end of this article, 
the value of the same endowment will be — 


If now we carefully examine the reasoning of the last 
paragraph, we see that we have made an assumption that 
must not be allowed to pass without some further justifica- 
tion. We have assumed, in fact, that the lives we are 
dealing with will die off at the exact rate indicated by the 


mortality table. This, however, we know, is not neces- 
sarily the case. Even if the mortality table correctly 
represents in the long run the rate of mortality among the 
lives we are dealing with, we know that the rate of 
mortality will, from accidental circumstances, be some- 
times greater and sometimes less than that indicated hy 
the table. If, for example, we have 734 persons tmder 
observation all of the age 30, we have no certainty that 
at the end of 10 years exactly 77 will have died, leaving 
657 alive. It is, indeed, within the range of possibility — 
firstly, that the whole 734 persons may die before the age 
40; and, secondly, that none of them may die, or that the 
whole 734 may attain the age of 40. It appears, there- 
fore, as if we had used the word “probability” in the 
second lemma in a different sense from that we attached 
to it in the first ; for, in that case we know that if the 
whole of the (a b) balls are drawn, a of them will cer 
tainly be white, and b black. But the cases will be more 
parallel if we suppose that each of the balls, after being 
drawn, is replaced in the bag. If this is done, we see it 
is no longer certain that when (a -1- b) drawings take place, 
a of the balls will be white, and b black. It may, under 
these altered circumstances, possibly happen that the balls 
drawn at each of the (a-h5) drawings will all be w'hite, 
or on the contrary all black. But when a very large num- 
ber of drawings are made, we can prove that the ratio of 
white balls drawn to the black will differ very httle from 
the ratio of a to b, and w'iil exactly equal it if the number 
of drawings is supposed to be indefinitely large. In this 
case we know that the probability of drawing a white haU 

is still passing now to the case of lives under 

observation, we can say, in the same sense, that the pro- 
bability of a person of the age of 30 living for 10 years is, 

657 

according to Deparcieux’s table, and that on the 


average of a very large number of observations, that frac- 
tion will accurately represent the number of persons 
surviving. We shall, therefore, be justified in basing all 
our reasonings on the assumption that the lives we are 
dealing vrith die precisely at the rate indicated by the 
figures of the mortality table. 

We are now in a position to show how the value of a 
life annuity is calculated. The annual payment of the 
annuity being 1, which is to be made at the end of each 
year through which the nominee shall live, the annuity 
consists of a payment of 1 at the end of one year if the 
nominee is then alive, of the same payment at the end of 
two years, at the end of three years, <fec., under the same 
condition, and is therefore equal to the sum of a series o-f 
endowments. If a: is the age of the nominee, the value of 
the endowment to be received at the end of the wth year 

is, as we have seen in lemma 2, v ** , and the total value 

of the annuity is therefore 


lx 


By means of this formula, taking the values of Ij,, 

<kc,, from the mortality table, and calculating tbe 
values of v, v^, v^, &c., according to the desired rate of 
interest, or taking their values from the compound interest 
tables previously described, we can calculate the value of 
an annuity at any age with any degree of accuracy desired. 
In practice the calculations would be most readily made 
by the aid of iQgarithms, 

We can arrive at the above formula more readily hy 
availing ourselves of the supposition which we have see a 
to be allowable, that the lives under observation wiU 
die off exactly at the rate indicated by the mortality table. 
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Thus, suppose that l^, persons of the age x huy each an 
annuity of 1. Then the number of persons who will survive 
to the age ;» + 1 , and claim the first payment of the annuity, 
will be 1^+^. The value of 1 to be paid at the end of a year 
is V, and therefore the present sum that will be required to 
provide for all the payments at the end of the first year 
will be The number of persons w'ho will survive 

two years, so as to claim the second yearns payment, will 
multiplying this into the value of 1 payable 
at the end of two years, we get as the present sum 

necessary to provide for the payments at the end of the 
second year. Proceeding in this way, the total sum that 
wiE be required to provide the annuities to the Z, persons, 
will he . Hence the value of an 

annuity on a nominee of the age or the sum that wiE 
on the average be required to provide for such au annuity, 
wiE be 

+ X 


which is at once seen to be the same as (1) formula under 
another shape. 

K we suppose money to bear no interest, or make v^l 
in the formula for the value of an annuity, we shaE obtain 
a quantity which is caEed the “ expectation of life," or the 
** average duration of life," being the average number of 
years which persons of the given age wEl one with another 
live. Denoting this by and making v = 1 in the formula 
above given, we get 

W3+ « ■ « 

— j . 

As in the formula for the annuity, no payment is made 
on account of the year in which the nominee dies, this 
formula gives the average number of complete years that 
persons of the given age wiE Eve according to the mortaEty 
table, and makes no aEowance for the portion of the year 
in which death occurs. The expectation thus found is 
caEed the curtate expectation; and in order to obtain the 
complete expectation of life, which is denoted by haE a 
year must be added to it. 

The first writer who is known to have attempted to 
obtain, on correct mathematical principles, the value of 
a life annuity, was Johan De Wit, Grand Pensionary of 
HoEand and West Friesland, AE uur exact knowledge 
of his writings on the subject is derived from two papers 
contributed hy Mr Frederick Hendriks to the Assurance 
Magazine^ voL iL p. 222, and voL ui. p. 93. The former 
of these contains a translation of De Wit's report upon the 
value of life annuities, which was prepared in consequence 
of the resolution passed by the States General, on the 25th 
AprE 1671, to negotiate funds hy life annuities, and 
which was distributed to the members on the 30th July 
1671. The latter contains the translation of a number of 
letters addressed by De Wit to Burgomaster Johan Hudde, 
bearing dates from September 1670 to October 1671. The 
existence of De Wit's report was weE known among his 
contemporaries, and Mr Hendriks has coEected a number 
of extracts from various authors referring to it; but the 
report is not contained in any coEection of his works 
extant, and had been entirely lost for 180 years, untE 
Mr Hendriks conceived the h^appy idea of searching for it 
among the state archives of HoEand, when it was found 
together with the letters to Hudde. It is a document of 
extreme interest, and (notwithstanding some inaccuracies 
in the reasoning) of very great merit, more especiaEy con- 
sidering that it was the very first document on the subject 
that was ever written; and Mr Hendriks’s papers wEl weE 
repay a careful perusal. 

It appears that it had long been the practice in Holland 


for life annuities to be granted to nominees of any age, 
in the constant proportion of double the rate of interest 
allowed on stock; that is to say, if the towns were borrow- 
ing money at 6 per cent., they would be wiEing to grant a 
life annuity at 12 per cent.; if at 5 per cent., the annuity 
granted was 10 per cent.; and so on. De Wit states that 
‘^annuities have been sold, even in the present century, 
first at six years' purchase, then at seven and eight; and 
that the majority of aE lEe annuities now current at the 
country's expense were obtained at nine years' purchase;" 
but that the price had been increased in the course of a 
few years from eleven years’ purchase to twelve, ana from 
twelve to fourteen. He also states that the rate of interest 
had been successively reduced from 6J to 5 per cent., and 
then to 4 per cent. The principal object of his report is to 
prove that, taking interest at 4 per cent., a Efe annuity 
was worth at least sixteen years' purchase; and, in fact, 
that an annuitant purchasing an annuity for the life of 
a young and healthy nominee at sixteen years' purchase, 
made an exceEent bargain. It may be mentioned that he 
argues that it is more to the advantage, both of the country 
and of the private investor, that the public loans should be 
raised by way of grant of life annuities rather than per- 
petual annuities. It appears conclusively from De Wit's 
correspondence with Hudde, that the rate of mortality 
assumed as the basis of his calculations was deduced from 
careful examination of the mortaEty that had actually pre- 
vailed among the nominees on whose Eves annuities had 
been granted in former years. De Wit appears to have 
come to the conclusion that the probabEity of death is the 
same in any haE-year from the age of 3 to 53 inclusive; 
that in the next ten years, from 53 to 63, the probabEity 
is greater in the ratio of 3 to 2 ; that in the next ten years, 
from 63 to 73, it is greater in the ratio of 2 to 1 ; and in 
the next seven years, from 73 to 80, it is greater in the 
ratio of 3 to 1 ; and he places the limit of huiriaii lEe at 
80. If a mortaEty table of the usual form is deduced 
from these suppositions, out of 212 persons alive at the 
age of 3, 2 wEl die every year up to 53, 3 in each of the 
ten years from 53 to 63, 4 in each of the next ten years 
from 63 to 73, and 6 in each of the next seven years from 
73 to 80, when aU wiE be dead. This is the conclusion 
we have drawn from a careful study of the report; but, 
in consequence of the inaccuracies above mentioned, some 
doubt exists as to De Wit's real meaning; and Mr Hen- 
driks's conclusion is somewhat different from ours (see hia 
note. Ass. Mag. vol. u. p. 246). The method of calculation 
employed by De Wit differs much from that described 
above, and a short account of it may interest the reader. 
Suppose that it were desired to apply it to deduce the 
value of an annuity according to Deparcieux's mortaEty 
t’ohle given above, then we assume that annuities are 
bought on the Eves of 1000 nominees each 3 years of 
age. Of these nominees, 30 wEl die before attaining the 
age of 4, and no annuity payment wEl be made in respect 
of them; 22 wEl die between the ages of 4 and 5, so that 
the holders of the annuities on their Eves will receive 
payment for 1 year; 18 attain the age of 6 and die before 6, 
so that the annuities on their Eves are payable for 2 years. 
Beasoning in the same way, we see that the annuities on 
15 of the nominees wiE be payable for 3 years; on 13, 
for 4 years; on 12, for 5 years; on 10, for 6 years; and 
so on. Proceeding thus to the extremity of the table, 2 
nominees attain the age of 93, 1 of whom dies before the 
age of 94, sO that 90 annuity payments wEl be made in 
respect of him ; and the last survivor dies between the 
ages of 94 and 95, so that the annuity on his Efe wiE be 
payable for 91 years. Having previously calculated a 
t^ble of the values of annuities certain for every number 
of years up to 91, the value of aU the annuities on the 
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1000 nominees win be found by taking twenty-two times 
the value of an annuity for 1 year, eighteen times the 
value of an annuity for 2 years, fifteen times the value of 
^ years, and so on, — the last term being 
the value of 1 annuity for 91 years,— and adding them 
together ; and the value of an annuity on one of the 
nominees will then be found by dividing by 1000. Before 
leaving the subject of De Wit, we may mention that we 
find in the correspondence a distinct suggestion of the law 
of mortality that bears the name of Demoivxe. In Be 
Wit^s letter, dated 27th October 1671 (^ 55 . vol. iii. 

p. 107), he speaks of a “provisional hypothesis” suggested 
by Hudde, that out of 80 young lives (who, from the 
context, may be taken as of the age 6) about 1 dies 
annually. In strictness, therefore, the law in question 
might be more correctly termed Hudde's than Bemoivre's. 

De Wit's report being thus of the nature of an unpub- 
lished state paper, although it contributed to its author’s 
reputation, did not contribute to advance the exact know- 
ledge of the subject; and the author to whom the credit 
must be given of first showing how to c^blculate the value 
of an annuity on correct principles is Dr Edmund Halley, 
F.H.S. In the JPAilosophical IVansactions, Nos. 196 and 
198 (January and March 1693), he gave the first approxi- 
mately correct mortality table (deduced from the records of 
the numbers of deaths and baptisms in the city of Breslau), 
and showed how it might be employed to calculate the 
value of an annuity on the Life of a nominee of any age. 
His method of procedure exactly agrees with the formula 
(1) above given; and while he confesses that it requires 
a series of laborious calculations, he says that he had 
sought in vain for a more concise method. papers, 

which are full of interest, are reprinted in the eighteenth 
volume of the Assurance Magazine, 

Previous to Halley’s time, and apparently for many 
years subsequently, all dealings with life annuities were 
based upon mere conjectural estimates. The earliest 
known reference to any estimate of the value of life annui- 
ties rose out of the requirements of the Ealcidian law, 
which (40 B.O.) was adopted in the Homan empire, and 
which declared that a testator should not give more than 
three-fourths of his property in legacies, so that at least 
one-fourth must go to his legal representatives. It is easy 
to see how it would occasionally become necessary, while 
this law was in force, to value life annuities charged upon 
a testator’s estate. JEinilius Macer (230 a.d.) states that 
the method which had been in common use at that time 
was as follows : — From the earliest age until 30 take 30 
years’ purchase, and for each age after 30 deduct 1 year. 
It is obvious that no consideration of compoimd interest 
can have entered into this estimate ; and it is easy to see 
that it is equivalent to assuming that all persons who attain 
the age of 30 will certainly live to the age of 60, and 
then certainly die. Compared with this estimate, that 
which was propounded by the Praetorian Prefect Ulpian — 
one of the most eminent commentators on the Justinian 
Code — ^was a great improvement. His table is as follows : — 


Age, 

Y ears* 
Furchase. 

Age. 

Years’ 

Furcliase. 

Birth 

to 

20 

30 

45 

to 

46 

14 

20 


25 

28 

46 

99 

47 

13 

25 

7i 

30 

25 

■ 47 

it 

48 

12 

30 


36 

22 

48 

97 

49 

11 

35 


40 

20 

49 


50 

10 

40 


41 

19 

50 


55 

9 

41 

79 

42 

18 

65 

9 9 

60 

7 

42 

77 

43 

17 

60 

and ) 

5 

43 

77 

44 

16 

1 upwards ) 


44 

ff 

45 

15 






Here also we have no reason to suppose that the element 
of interest was taken into consideration ; and the assump- 
tion, that between the ages of 40 and 50 each addition of a 
year to the nominee’s age diminishes the value of the 
annuity by one year’s purchase, is equivalent to assuming 
that there is no probability of the nominee dying between 
the ages of 40 and 50. Considered, however, simply as a 
table of the average duration of life, the values are fairly 
accurate. At all events, no more correct estimate appears 
to have been arrived at until the close of the 17th century. 
Fuller information upon the early history of life annuities 
will be found in the article “ Annuities on Lives, History 
of,” in Mr Walford’s Insurance Cyclopaedia, 

Demoivre, in his Treatise on Annuities, 1725, showed 
that it was unnecessary to go through the whole of the 
calculation indicated by the formula (1) or (2) for each 
age, and that the value of an annuity at any age might 
be deduced by a simple process from that at the next 
older age. This may be demonstrated as follows : — jf it 
were certain that a person of any age, say 39, would live 
for a year, then the value of an annuity on his life would 
be such a sum as would increase at interest in a year to 
the value of an annuity on a life one year older, say 40, 
increased by a present payment of 1 ; that is, putting a 
for the value of an annuity and for that on a life one 
year older, the value Tvould be v (l-l-*<3s). But it is un- 
certain that the life will exist to the end of a year, and 
the value of the annuity must therefore be reduced in tite 
proportion of this uncertainty, or be multiplied by ti.e 
probability that the given life t^I survive a year. Putting 
then p to denote this probability, we have a = vp (1 -f- ). 

This formula may also be demonstrated algebraically* We 
h%ve seen that 

n M ‘I 

a^vj+v-j + f^j+ + tr‘j, 


where z is the difference between the age of the given life 
and that of the oldest in the mortality table. (Assuming 
the present age to be 39, then in the English Table No. 3, 
Males, z will be 107-39 = 68.) In the same way, we have 


I 

= V- • 


H 


Hence 




■ 

1 4" Hh + 


4- v*- 


H' 


4- v^' 


HJ 


= vp{l 4- ^a) 


— ^the same result as already proved. 

If we suppose the present age to be a?, we may put the 
formula in the shape 


but it will be found preferable to omit the subscript as 
whenever this can be done without risk of confusion. 

This formula has been commonly attributed to Simpson, 
who in 1742 published his Doctrine of Annuities and Re- 
versions ; but, although he certainly showed that it is 
applicable to annuities on the joint duration of two or 
more lives, the first discovery of it is undoubtedly due to 
Demoivra (See Farren*s Historical JSssay on the Use and 
early Progress of the Doctrine of Life Contingencies in 
England^ p. 46.) The formula appears to have been in- 
dependently discovered by Eider, and was given by him in 
a paper in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Science 
at Berlin, for the year 1760. 

Mr Peter Gray has shown in his Tables and PormtdeSf 
1849, how Gauss’s logarithmic table may be admntai^ 
ously employed in calculating the values of annuitiefi 
by the above formula. That table gives m the value <rf 
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log (1 +a) when that of log a is known. In other words, 
the argument of the table is log a, and the tabular result is 
log(l+a). "^Vhen ordinary logarithmic tables are used, 
the formulas being 


log = log vp^ + log (1 -\r 

log = log + log { 1 + a^) ; 

we have to find by means of an inverse entry into the 
table before log (1 + a^) can be found ; but when Gauss’s 
table is used (as recomputed and extended by Gray), “All 
the entries of the same kind — direct and inverse — are 
brought together, the whole of the logarithms being found 
before a single natural number is taken out. We con- 
sequently proceed right through the table; and as we 
proceed, we find two, three, four, and even as many as six 
and eight entiies on the same opening. At the close, 
moreover, the taking out of the numbers may, if necessary, 
be turned over to an assistant. On the other hand, when 
the common tables are used, direct and inverse entries 
alternate with each other, and involve likewise a continual 
turning of the leaves backwards and forwards, by which 
the process is rendered exceedingly irksome.” — Page 165, 
second issue, 1870. 

^Vhen the only object is to form a complete table of 
immediate annuities, the above is the simplest and most 
expeditious mode of procedure ; but when ib is desired to 
have the means of obtaining readily the values of deferred 
and temporary annuities, it is better to employ a wholly 
different method. 

The value of a deferred annuity may be found as follow’S ; 
— If it were certain that the nominee, whose age is sup- 
posed to be now would survive n years, so as to attain the 
age of x + n, the value of the annuity on his life being then 
its present value would be But as the nominee 

may die before attaining the age of the above value 

must be multiplied by the probabnity of his living to that 

age, which is and we thus get the present value of the 
^ I 

deferred annuity, v" . We may arrive at this 

result otherwise. Thus, as we have seen above, the pre- 
sent value of the first payment of the annuity, that is, of 1 
to be received if the nominee shall be alive at the end of 

n+1 jeara, is -y- The present value of the next pay- 

ment is similarly seen to be and so on. The value 

of the deferred annuity is therefore 


n+l^ 

_ -I- _ .j 


I 

+ _^ + _., 3 +. 


«/ ( n+lZ 

“z" 1 »Z " 

= - 1 ^ . 'a, (or . v" . . 


(We may here mention that this formula holds good, not 
only for ordinary annuities, but also for annuities payable 
half-yearly or quarterly, and for continuous annuities; also 
for Complete annuities.) 

A temporary annuity is, as explained above, an annuity 
which is to continue for a term of years provided the 
nominee shall so long live. Hence it is clear that if the 
value of a temporary annuity for n years is added to that 
of an annuity on the same life deferred n years, this sum 
must be equal to an annuity for the whole continuance of 
the same life ; the value of a temporary annuity for n 
years will therefore be equal to the difference between the 
value of a w'hole term annuity and that of an annuity- 
deferred n years, t)r to 


a iT .^a, (or a, - . 

We are now in a position to explain the method of 
calculating the value of annuities above referred to. We 
have^ seen that the value of an annuity for the life of a 
nominee whose age is is 


lx 

w’hich, multiplying both numerator and denominator by 
the same quantity v"^ becomes 

In the same way, the value of an annuity on the same 
life, deferred n years, is 


.... +^-^V. 

lx 

-f- + ^ 


If, then, we calculate in the first instance the values of 
the product for all values of x, and then form their 
sums, beginning at the highest age, we shall have the 
means of obtaining by a single division the value of any 
immediate or deferred annuity we wish. 

It is convenient to arrange these results in a tabular 
form, as shown in the appended tables (3) and (4). The 
quantity is placed in the column headed I>, oppo- 

site the age x, and is denoted by D^; 'while the sum 
+ .... is idaced in the 

column headed N, opposite the same age j?, and is denoted 
so that the value of an immediate annuity oti a 
N 

life X is equal to ; the letters H and D being chosen as 

the first letters of the words Numerator and Denominator. 
Then it is easy to see that the value of an annuity on x 

deferred n years is equal to ; whence by subtraction 


the value of a temporary annuity for n years on the same 
life is . 


If, for example, we wish to find the value of an annuity 
on a male life of 40 according to the English Table No. 3, 
with interest at 3 per cent., we find from table (3) 
appended to this article, N^^ — D^^,- 83406, and 

by division we get the value of == 16*4744, which agrees 

^40 

mth the value contained in the table (5), also appended to 
this article. 

Next, suppose we wish to find the value of a deferred 
annuity on a life of 30 to commence at the end of 10 
years. From what precedes, w-e see that the value of this 


N, 


or 


1374068 


annuity will be equal to the quotient c— 

JL/ 3 jj 12o4o4 

which will be found to be equal to 10*9518. 

If we wish to find the value of this deferred annuity 
without using the D and N table, the formula for it v-ill 


be ^ ^ being equal to 


1 * 03 * 


But we have seen 


above that the value of ~ (1*03)“^® = *664779, and that 

.^.0 

^ 40 = 16*4744; and multiplying these together, we get the 
value of the deferred annuity, 10*9518, as before. 

We have, in conformity 'with popular usage, called our 
auxiliary table a “ D and N table.” It is also called a 
“commutation table,” — a name proposed by De Morgan 
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in Ms paper On the Calculation of Single Life Contin- 
gencies,” which appeared in the Companion to the Almanac 
for the year 1840, and which is reprinted in the Assurance 
Magazine, xiL 328. His explanation of the term is to the 
following effect : — Taking any two ages, say 30 and 40, 
we have, according to the English Table No. 3, Males — 
see appended table (3), — 

D3o= 125464 , N,o = 2385610; 

S3406,N,,= 1374058. 


Transpose the numbers opposite each age to the other 

age; then whatever may be the present age (less than 30) 

A person might now give up £83,406, due at the age of 
30, to receive £125,464, if he live to be 40. 

A person might now give up an annuity of £1,374,058, 
to be granted at the age of 30, to receive in return another 
of £2,385,610 to be granted at the age of 40, if he should 
live so long. 

These proportions are independent of the present age 
of the party, and show that the most simple indication of 
the tables is the proportion in which a benefit due at one 
age ought to be changed, so as to retain the same value 
and be due at another age. They might, therefore, with 
great propriety, be called Commutation Tables” 

It is clear that tMs property will not be altered if all the 
quantities in the D column, and consequently those in the 
N column, are increased or diminished in a constant ratio. 

A D and N table ” may be used, not only to find the value 
of annuities, immediate, deferred, and temporary, but also 
to find the annual premium that should be paid for a given 
number of years as an equivalent for a deferred annuity. 
If the annuity is deferred n years, and the annual pre- 
mium of equal value is to be paid for m years, it will be 

— I . The table may also be used to find the 

single and annual premiums for insurances, immediate, 
deferred, or temporary. The single premiums are — 

For an ordinary insurance, ^ 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


D. 

For an insurance deferred n years, 
For a temporary insurance for n years, 
1 -N*+h - 1) - N,+N,+« 

a: * 






»±n. 


The annual premiums payable during life fo* the same 
benefits are found by substituting N^j^i for D^; in the 
denominator; and the annual premiums payable for m 
years, by putting in the denominator 

instead of 

Before quitting tMs subject, we should mention that in 
practice other columns are added to the table besides the 
D and N columns. A column, S, is given for the purpose 
of calculating the values of increasing annuities; a column, 
M, for calculating the values of assurances ; and a column, 
R, for calculating the values of increasing assurances. An 
explanation of the M column belongs to the subject 
liJ’STjEAN'CB; for an account of the S and R coliunns, we 
refer the reader to the works and papers on life insurance 
contingencies, in wMch the D and N (or commutation) 
method is described; particularly to those of Davi^ Jones, 
Gray, and De Morgan 

The earKest known specimen of a commutation table is 
contained in WiUiam Daleys Introduction to the Studg of 
the Doctrine of Annuities^ published in 1772, A full 
account of tMs work is given by Mr F. Hendriks in the 
second number of the Assurance Magazine, pp. 15—17. 
Dale’s table, as there quoted, differs from the one above 
described in that it commences only at the age of 50, 
and that he has tabulated instead of He 


says, “These calculations being made for the use of 
the societies in particular who commence annuitants *it 
the age of 50, it was not thought necessary to begin the 
tables at a younger age.” He gives, however, another 
table based on different mortality observations, com- 
mencing at the age of 40; and in this case he tabulates 
His table also differs from the common form in 
that it is adapted to find the values of annuities payable 
by half-yearly instalments. 

The next work in which a commutation table is found 
is William Morgan’s Treatise on Assurances, 1779. In 

this work the values of are tabulated, and not 

those of ; but, as above mentioned, the properties of 
the table are not altered by the change. Morgan gives the 
table as furnishing a convenient means of checking the 
correctness of the values of annuities found by the ordinary 
process. It may be assumed that he was aware that the 
table might be used for the direct calculation of annuities; 
but he appears to have been ignorant of its other uses. 

The first author who fully developed the powers of the 
table was John Nicholas Tetens, a native of Schleswig, who 
in 1785, w^hile professor of j>hilosophy and mathematics at 
Kiel, published in the German language an Introduction 
to the Calculation of Life Annuities and AsmraTices. This 
work appears to have been quite unknown in England 
until Mr F. Hendriks gave, in the first number of the 
Asstirance Magazine, pp. 1-20 (Sept, 1850), an account of 
it, wdth a translation of the passages describing the con- 
struction and use of the commutation table, and a sketch 
of the author’s life and writings, to which we refer the 
reader who desires fuller information. 

The use of the commutation table was independently 
developed in England — apparently between the years 1788 
and 1811 — ^by George Barrett, of Petworth, Sussex, who 
was the son of a yeoman farmer, and was Mm self a village 
schoolmaster, and afterwards farm steward or bailiff. In 
the form of table employed by him, the quantity tabulated 
is not but 4(1+?)*^“*, w’here w is the last age in 
the mortality table used. It has been usual to consider 
Barrett as the originator in this country of the method of 
calculating the values of annuities by means of a commu- 
tation table, and this method is accordingly sometimes 
called Baixett’s method. (It is also called the commuta- 
tion method and the columnar method.) Barrett’s method 
of calculating annuities was exxdained by him to Francis 
Baily in the year 1811, and was first made known to the 
world in a paper written by the latter and read before the 
Royal Society in 1812. 

By what has been universally considered an unfortunate 
error of judgment, this paper was not recommended by the 
council of the Royal Society to be printed, but it w’as 
given by Baily as an ax)pendix to the second issue (in 
1813) of his work on life annuities and assurances. Bar- 
rett had calculated extensive tables, and with Bally’s aid 
attempted to get them published by subscription, but with 
out success ; and the oiily printed tables calculated accord- 
ing to Ms manner, besides the specimen tables given by 
Baily, are the tables contained in Babbage’s Comparative 
View of the various Institutions for the Assurance of Lives, 
1826. It maybe mentioned here that Tetens also gave 
only a specimen table, apparently not imagining that per- 
sons using Ms work would find it extremely useful to have 
a series of commutation tables, calculated and printed 
ready for use. 

In the year 1825 GrilSSth Davies published his Tables 
of Life Contingencies, a work which contains, among other 
tables, two arranged on the plan W’-e have above explained, 
the idea of them having been confessedly deriv^ from 
Bally’s explanation of Barrett’s tables. The method was, 

It. — II 
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however, improved and extended by the addition of the 
coiumiisj (M and R) for finding the values of assurances. 
Dll vies's treatise on annuities, as issued by his executors in 
I do 5, with the explanation that it is an uncompleted work, 
but that the completed portion had been in print since 1825, 
contains several other tables of the same kind. In the pre- 
face to this work it is stated that the most important dis- 
tiiiction between the two methods is, that Mr Davieses 
method is much simpler in principle than that of Mr Barrett, 
8LS the columnar numbers given by the latter must be con- 
sidered more as the numerical results of algebraical expres- 
bmns } whereas in Davies’s arrangement it will be found, on 
reference to age 0, that the number in column D represents 
the number of children just born, and those opposite ages 1, 
2, 3, 4, (fee., to the end of hfe, the present sums which would 
be required for the payment of .£1 to each survivor of such 
children at the end of 1, 2, 3, 4, <fec., years to the extremity 
of hfe ; and the sum thereof inserted in column N, opposite 
age 0, represents the present fund required to provide the 
payment of annuities of £1 each for life to all the children 
given in column D at age 0; and from this method very 
considerable amount of labour is avoided by multiplying 
the number living at each age by a fraction less than a 
unit ; but by Barrett's method, the number living at each 
age has to be multiplied by the amount of £1 improved 
for as many years as are equal to the difference between 
that age and the greatest tabular duration, as already 
stated, which makes each product a large multiple of the 
number living.” This passage, we are informed, correctly 
represents Mr Davies’s own views on the subject. It may 
he noticed that Davies does not employ the notation used 
above, D*, N*, ifec., but omits the subscript a?. Thus, 

instead of the formula r? — — he would write 


•N 


In some respects this notation is perhaps preferable to 
that now used, as it is certainly better, when there is no 
risk of confusion, to omit the subscript a;. But Davies’s 
notation cannot be adopted without alteration, as 
might be mistaken for the number in the coitimn ISf oppo- 
site the age 1. We may, however, consistently with the 
princiiDles of the notation adopted by the Institute of 

Actuaries, write the formula ^ 3 ^:= — - The notation at 

N — N 

present commonly u^ed is due to David Jones, whose work 
(mentioned below) was the first that contained an exten- 
sive series of commutation tables. 

On a general review of the whole evidence, we cannot 
help thinking that Barrett’s merits in the matter have been 
somewhat exaggerated The first idea of a commutation 
table was not due to him, but (leaving Tetens out of view) 
to Dale and Morgan ; and it is certain that he was familiar 
with the latter’s treatise. The change he introduced into 
the arrangement of the table, namely, multiplying by a 
power of (1 +i) instead of by a power of v, is the reverse 
of an improvement ; and accordingly, his form of table has 
never been in practical use by any person but himself, 
excepting only Babbage. It is, of course, not to be 
denied that great credit is due to him as a self-educated 
man, for perceiving more clearly than his predecessors the 
great usefulness of the commutation table; but in our 
opinion he does not stand sufficiently out from those who 
preceded and followed him, to justify the attempt to 
attach his name to the columnar method of calculating the 
values of annuities and assurances. Those who desire to 
obtain further information on the matter, and to learn the 
views of other writers, can refer to the appendix to Baily*s 
Z/^e Annuities arid Assurances^ De Morgan’s paper “ On the 
Calculation of Single Life Contingencies,” Assurarice Magor 


zfbne^ xiL 348—9 ; Gray's Tables and Formulae^ chap. viii. ; 
the preface to Davies’s Treatise on Annuities ; also ilend- 
riks’s papers in the Assurance Magazine^ No. 1, p. 1, and 
No. 2, p. 12 ; and in particular De Morgan’s Account of 
a Correspondence between Mr George Barrett and Mr 
Francis Baily,” in the Assurance Magazine^ voL iv. p. 185. 

The principal D and N tables published in this country 
are contained in the following works : — 

David Jones, Valioe of Annuities and Reversionary TaymerdSy 
issued in parts by the Useful Knowledge Society, completed in 
1843, which gives for the Northampton Table, 3 per cent, interest, 
columns D, N, S, M, R ; Carlisle Table, interest 3, 3^, 4, 44, 5, 6, 
columns D, N, S, M, R ; and interest 7, 8, 9, 10, columns D, N, 
S. Volume ii. contains D and N tables for all combinations of 
two joint lives, according to the Northampton Table, 3 per cent., 
and the Carlisle, 3, 34, 4, 4^, 5, 6 per cent 

Jenkin Jones, New Rate of Mortality^ 1843, Seventeen 01Sce§‘ 
Experience, 24 , 3, 34 per cent, columns D, N, S, M, R. 

G. Davies, Treatise on Annuities^ 1825 (issued 1865). Equitable 
Experience, 24,3, 34, 4, 44, 5, 6 per cent, columns D, N, S, M, R; 7, 
8 per cent., columns D, N ; also three tables relating to joint lives for 
the differences of age 19, 20, 21 years, and one relating to three joint 
lives of equal ages, all giving D and N columns at 3 per cent, int^trest: 
Northampton, 3 per cent, columns D_,N, S,M, R ; 4 per cent, colun.ns 
D, N ; also tables for two joint lives similar to those above mentioned. 

David Chisholm, Commutation Tables, 1858 ; Carlisle, 3, 34, 4, 
5, 6 per cent, columns D, N, S, C, M, R ; also columns D, N, 
for joint lives, and M, R, for survivorship assurances. 

Neison's Contributions to Vital Statistics, 1867. Mortality ol 
England and Wales (males), 3, 34, 4, 44, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 per cent, 
columns D and N, with logarithms ; two joint lives, males, 7 per 
cent., columns D and N ; also D and N columns relating to the 
mortality of master mariners, and to that among fneadly societits, 
and in particular the Manchester Unity. 

Jardine Henry, Gove'nvment Life Annuity Commutation TalUa, 
1866 and 1873, single lives male and female, 0, 1, 2, 24, 3, 34i 4, 
54, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 per cent 

Institute of Actuaries lAfe Tables, 1872. New Experience (or 
Twenty Offices), males and females separately, and H^, 3, 34, 
4, 44 , 6, 6, columns D, N, S, M, R, also logarithms ; and similar 
tables at 3, 34 , and 4 per cent, for the table 

R. P. Hardy, Valuation Tables, 1873, gives the same table at 
per cent, for 

The Sixth Report of the Registrm-General, 1844, contains the 
English Table (No. 1), 3 and 4 per cent., columns D, N, S, C, M, 
R, for males and females separately ; also D^,,, , N*y , 3 and 4 per 
cent., for x male and y female ; also five tables for Joint lives, one 
male and one female, differences of ages - 20, - 10, 0, 10, 20. 

The Twelfth Report, 1849, contains the English Table (No. 2), 
males, 3, 4, 5, per cent., columns D, N, S, C, M, R. 

The Twentieth Report, 1857, contains the English Table (No. 2), 
females, 3 per cent, columns D, N, S, C, M, R. 

The English lAfe Table, 1864, contains columns D, N, at 8, 3J, 
3J, 34 , 3}, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 per cent, also the logarithms ; 
columns S, C, M, R, at 3, 4, 5 per cent. ; special tables for half- 
yearly and quarterly payments, columns D, N, at 3 per cent. ; joint 
lives at all combinations of ages, columns D, N, at 3 per cent., (2 ) 
male and female, (2) two males, (3) two femmes. 

The explanations of the tables in the last four works are 
by Dr William Farr, F.E.S. 

Very unfortunately, these tables are not all arranged 
upon the same principle, but those contained in the Reports 
of the Registrar-General, in the English Life Table, in 
Chisholm’s and in Henry’s tables, are so arranged that the 
column N is shifted down one year, so that in them the ratio 
Nf 

^ gives, not the value of the ordinary annuity, but the 

■b'se 

value of the annuity increased by unity, or the annuity-due. 
It is very needful to bear this in mind for the prevention of 
error ; and the existence of a difference of this kind is ex- 
tremely perplexing. For information upon the subject of 
this confusing change, see De Morgan’s paper On the 
Forms under which Barrett’s Method is represented, and 
on Changes of words and symbols,” Ass. Mag,, x. 302. 

All the preceding method reqtdre a considerable amount 
of calculation in order to obtain the value of an annuity 
on a life of any particular age. We will now explain some 
methods of approximation, by means of which we can 
calculate with much less labour the value of an anntuty at 
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a single age, when we do not require a complete table of 
annuities. The following method was demonstrated by Mr 
Lubbock (afterwards Sir J. W. Lubbock) in a paper 
“ On the Comparison of Various Tables of Annuities ” in the 
Cambridge Philosophical Transactions for the year 1829. 
Instead of calculating the value of each payment of the 
annuity to be received at the ages a: + 1 a; + 2 
to the extremity of life, it will be sufficiAt to’ ^culate 
the values of the payments to be received at a series of 
equidistant ages, say at the ages x + n, x + 2n, x + 3n, 

Then, if V„ denote the payment to be received 

at the age x + m, and A^, A^, A„ denote the lead- 
ing differences of yo,V„Vj«,Vs, the value of the 

anaiiity is approximately 


n-hl . n^-l 


12n 


Ji* - 1 (19a«-l) (n^- 1) 

720»® * 480a® A 


24n 


Here Yo~ ly <fcc. 

As an example, we will apply this formula to calculate 
the value of an annuity on a nominee of 40, according to 
the English Table, No. 3, Males, at 3 per cent, interest 
First, taking ?4=7, we find 
Yo =1-0000 

- *2654 

Yy = -7346 +-G521 

*2133 - '0115 

Yi4= *5213 ‘0406 4- *0029 

*1727 

Y2,= *3486 *0320 

*1407 

V,g= ‘2079 

Y85= *09 90 
*0318 
V4g= *0055 

-0004 


•0086 


Sum = 2 ‘9491 

Hence Ai= - '2054, Aa= *0521, A 3 =: - *0115, A^— '0029 ; and the 
value of the annuity is approximately 

354- 1 X •0521- -1808 X -0116 
- -1283 X -0029. 


= 7 + 2-9491 

4 

-^-7 

= 20*6437- 

4-0000 

— 

*1517 

- 

•0149 

— 

-0021 

.. 

■0004 

= 20*6437- 
= 16-4746. 

4 '1691 


Next, taking 9'i=ll, we have 


Vo =1-0000 

Vii= -6076 

- ‘3924 

+ -1115 


-2809 

‘0805 

- -0810 

Voo= -3267 

*2004 

*0948 

+ -0143 

V,s= -1263 

•1056 



o o 

(MO 

o p 

II li 

^ ta 

» 




2-0819 





+ *0453 


Hence, the value of the annuity is approximately 

= 11x2 '0819 - 6- ^x '3924 ^ “ x T115 - *2878 x '031 0 

- '2044 X *0453 

*22-9009 -6*0000 

- *8567 

- ‘0607 

- -0089 

- -0093 
= 22-9009 -6 -4256 
= 16-4753. 

The value of the annuity calculated in the ordinary way is, as we 
have seen (pa^e 80), 16*4744. 


An improved form of this method was given by Mr 
W. S. B. Woolhouse in the Mag.^ xi. 321. In order 
to explain this, we must introduce the reader to a term 
which is of recent origin, but which the application of 
improved mathematical methods to the science of life con- 
tingencies has rendered of great importance — the force of 
rnortalitp at a given age. This may be defined as the pro- 
portion of the persons of that age who would die in thft 
course of a year, if the intensity of the mortality remained 
constant for a year, and the number of persons under obser- 
vation also remained constant, the x>laces of those who die 
being constantly replaced by fresh lives. More briefly, 
it is the instantaneous rate of mortality. A very fiiLi 
explanation of this term is given by Mr W. M. Makeham, 
in his paper the Law of Mortality,’^ A.s‘5, Mag,, xiii . 325. 
The value of the function can be approximately found by- 
dividing the number of persons who die in a year by the 
number alive in the middle of the year. Thus, if 4 denote 
the number of persons li-ving at the age x, d* the number 
dying between the ages x and x+1, and the number 
d 3 dng between the ages x - I and x, then the number dying 

between the ages x — ]- and will be approximately 

and the force of mortality is approximately 

Thus, in the English Table, No. 3, Males, the 

value of the force of mortality at age 40 is — - urTTa"- 
= •012853. 544146 

This quantity is usually denoted by the Greek letter /x, 
while B is used to denote the quantity log€(l +»), which 
Woolho-use has called the force of discount, TMs being 
premised, Woolhouse's formula for the approximate value 
of an annuity is 

Vs,-!- . . . (/A+ S), 

where it will be noticed that, since = 1 , the two first tennis 
are exactly equal in value to those in Lubbock’s formula 

Taking the same example as above, we have seen that 

^40=- -012853 
also B = *029558 

/X.40 + S =*042411 

Making «. = 7, we have the value of the annuity 
= 16*6437-4 X -042411 
= 16*6437-*169644 
= 16-4741. 

Making to = 1 1 , we have the value 

= 16*9009- 10 X *042411 
= 16*9009- *4241 
= 16-4768. 

Comparing the twro j>rocesses, we see that when -we have 
the values of /u. and B already computed, Woolhouse’s is 
decidedly the shorter. On the other hand, it is easy to 
see that Lubbock^s formula applies, not only to annuities, 
but to other benefits; and that it wiB be applicable to find 
the values of such quantities as contingent annrdties, the 
values of which cannot be found exactly except by a very 
long series of calculations. (See Davies, p. 354.) The 
reader -who refers to Lubbock’s paper (which is reprinted 
in the Ass. Mag., v. 277), or to the slxort account of it given 
in the Treatise on Frohahility, issued by the Useful Know- 
ledge Society, and often bound up -with D. Jones's work 
on annuities, will see that the terms involving Ag, Ag, 
are not given there ; and it may assist the student -who m 
desirous of working out the formula fully, to be refeiTed to 

De Morgan’s expansion of Qalc.^ p. 314, 

§ 184. Lubbock not only considered it unnecessary to 
calculate the terms involving Ag, Ag, <kc. but thought that 
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the value of the term. containiBg Aj, as caleulated for one 
mortality table, might be used without material error in 
finding the values of annuities by other tables. The above 
examples show that the formula, as now completed, is 
capable of giving the values of annuities (and of course of 
other quantities) with very great accuracy. 

So long as we consider the annuity to be payable 
yearly, no allowance being made for the time which elapses 
between the death of the nominee and the last previous 
payment of the annuity, it is, as we have seen, a very 
simple problem to calculate its value. But in practice 
annuities are generally payable by half-yearly instalments, 
and it is the custom to pay a proportionate part of the 
annuity for the odd time that elapses between the last 
half-yearly payment and the death of the nominee ; and 
the value found by the methods described above therefore 
require to be corrected before they are strictly applicable 
in practice. Approximate values of the necessary correc- 
tions are very easily found ; but the strict investigation of 
their correct values is a problem requiring a considerable 
knowledge of the higher mathematics, and it would be 
quite beyond our present purpose to consider it. 

When an annuity is payable half-yearly, the common 
nile for finding its value is to add -25, or a quarter of a 
year’s purchase, to the value of the annuity payable yearly. 
When it is payable quarterly, *375 is added ; and when by 
instalments at n equal periods throughout the year (or by 

^-thly instalments), the addition is • Th® values thus 

found are sufficiently correct for most purposes. More 
correct methods of finding the values of annuities payable 
half-yearly, quarterly, <fec., are investigated in papers in 
the Aamrance Magazine^ by Woolhouse, xi. 327, and by 
Sprague, xiiL 188, 201, 305. Some authors have assumed 
that when an annuity is payable half-yearly, interest is 
also convertible half-yearly, overlooking the circumstance 
that the true rate of interest is thereby changed, as we 
have explained in the earlier part of this article. In fact, 
as we showed, 5 per cent, interest convertible half-yearly 
is equivalent to a true rate of interest, X5, Is. 3d. per cent. 
If, then, we have found the value of an annuity when 
payable yearly at 5 per cent, interest, and require, perhaps, 
in the course of the same investigation, the value of an 
annuity payable half-yearly, it is clear that that value 
should be computed, not at j£5, Is. 3d. per cent, interest, 
but at 5 per cent. ; or if we prefer the rate X5, Is. 3d., 
then the value of the annuity payable yearly should also 
be calculated at that rate. 

The approximate value of an annuity payable up to the 
day of the nominee’s death, or of a complete ” annuity, as 
it is now usually called, is found in the case of annuities 
payable yearly by adding to the value of the ordinary 
annuity the value of J, payable at the instant of the nomi- 
nee’s death ; in the case of haK-y early annuities, by adding 
the value of J ; and in the case of quarterly annuities, the 
value of similarly payable. The more exact value of the 
correction is investigated by Sprague, Ass. Mag., xiii. 358. 

The previous remarks refer almost exclusively to annui- 
ties which depend on the continuance of one life, or to 
“ single life annuities,” as they are commonly called. But 
an annuity may depend on the continuance of two or three 
or more lives. It may continue so long as both of two 
nominees are alive, in which case it is called an annuity 
on the joint lives ; or it may continue as long as either of 
them is alive, in which case it is called an annuity on the 
last survivor. Again, if it depends on the existence of 
three nominees, it may either continue so long only as 
they are all three alive, when it is called an annuity on 
the joint lives ; or so long as any two of them continue 
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alive, wrhen it is called an annuity on the last two sur- 
vivors ; or so long as any one of them is alive, when it is 
called an annuity on the last surx’ivor. In addition to 
these, we have “reversionary” annuities, which are to 
commence on the failure of an assigned life, and continue 
payable for the life of a specified nominee ; or, more gene- 
rally, to commence on the failure of a given status, or 
combination of lives, and continue payable during the 
existence of another status. There are also contingent ” 
annuities, which depend on the order in which the lives 
involved fail. Thus, we may have an annuity on the life 
of to commence on the death of y, provided that take 
place during the Hfe of z, and not otherwise, and to 
continue payable during the remainder of the life of x. 
Beversionary annuities are of considerable practical im- 
portance, but contingent annuities are rarely met with. 
Lastly, we may mention annuities on successive Kves, 
These are of importance in the calculation of the values of 
advowsons, and of fines on copyhold property. It does 
not fall within the scope of this article to treat at any 
length of annuities on more than one life, and we must 
refer the reader who wishes for further information with 
regard to them to the works of Baily, Davies, and David 
Jones, already mentioned, and Milne’s Treatise on tlve 
Valuation of Annuities and Assurances, 1815. 

The student who wishes to pursue the subject more thoroughly, 
and to become acquainted with all the improvements in the theory 
of annuities that have heen introduced of late years, should care- 
fully study the various articles contributed to the Journal of the 
Institute of Actuaries, particularly those of Woolhouse and itake- 
ham. The Institute was founded in the year 1848, the first sessional 
meeting being held in January 1849. Its establishment has con- 
tributed in various ways to promote the study of the theory of life 
contingencies. Among these may be sjjecifled the following: — 
Before it was formed, students of the subject worked for the most 
part alone, and without any concert ; and when any person had 
made an improvement in the theory, it had little chance of becom- 
ing pubHoly known unless he wrote a formal treatise on the whole 
subject. But the formation of the Institute led to much greater 
interchange of opinion among actuaries, and afforded them a ready 
means of making known to their professional associates any ini- 
provements, real or supposed, that they thought they had made. 
Again, the discussions which follow the reading of papers before 
the Institute have often served, first, to bring out into bold relief 
differences of opinion that were previously unsuspected, and after- 
wards to soften down those differences, — to correct extreme opinions 
in every direction, and to bring about a greater agreement of opinion 
on many important subjects. In no way, probably, have the objects 
of the Institute been so effectually advanced as by the publication 
of its Journal. The first number of this work, which was originally 
called Assurance Magazine, appeared in September I860,, and it 
has been continued quarterly down to the present time. It was 
originated by the public spirit of two well-known actuaries (lylr 
Charles Jellicoe and Mr Samuel Brown), and was carried on by 
them for twp years, we believe, at a considerable loss. It was 
adopted as the organ of the Institute of Actuaries in the year 1852, 
and called the Assurance Magazine and Journal of the Institute <J 
Actuaries, Mr Jellicoe continuing to be the editor, — a post he held 
until the year 1867, when he was succeeded by Mr Sprague. The 
name was again changed in 1866, the words ** Assurance Magazine" 
being dropped ; but in the following year it was considered desir- 
able to resume these, for the purpose of showing the continuity of 
the publication, and it is now called the Journal of the Institute of 
Actuaries aTid Assurance Magazine. This work contains not only 
the papers read before the Institute (to which have been appended 
of late years short abstracts of the discussions on them), and many 
original papers which were unsuitable for reading, together witli 
correspondence, but also reprints of many papers pu Wished else- 
where, which from various causes had become difficult of access to 
the ordinary reader, among which may be specified various papers 
which originally appeared in the Philosophical Transactions, the 
Philosojihical Magazine, the Mechanics" Magazine, and the Com* 
panion to the Almomac ; also translations of various papers from the 
French, German, and Danish. Among the useful objects which the 
continuous publication of the Jou/mal of the Institute has served, 
we may specify in particular two : — ^that any supposed improvement 
in the theory was effectually submitted to the criticisms of the 
whole actuarial profession, and its real value speedily discovered ; 
and that any real improvement, whether great or small, being placed 
on record, successive writers have been ^le, one after th<» other, to 
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take it up and develop it, each, commencing where the previoiia one 
left off. The result has been, as stated above, that grea^ 
advances have lately been made in the theory. It may be truly 
^id that the recent advances and improvements in the theory of 
life contingencies have rendered all the existing text-books anti- 
quated ; and until a new one shall be produced, bringing the treat- 
ment of the subject down to the present time, a complete know- 
ledge of it can only be gained by a diligent study of the Joumat of 
ths Xoistitute of j4.ctu(i>Ti/CS ct/tid ^ssurctTice JifagaziTie. 

As intimated above, our remarks on annuities involving 
more than one life will be very brief. The methods em- 
ployed for the calculation of single life annuities are easily 
extended to the case of joint l±fe annuities. The funda- 
mental equation 


is true of annuities on two, three, or any number of joint 
lives, if we consider jo to denote the probability that they will 
all survive for one year ; and the value of an annuity 
on the joint continuance of lives which are severally one 
year older than those on which the required annuity de- 
pends. Thus we have — x, y, z, being the ages of the nomi- 
nees — - 


and = vp^p^p, (1 + . 

The columnar method of calculating annuities admits 
also of being extended to annuities on joint lives. In the 
extensive tables contained in D. Jones’s work, 


Da-y »■= y being the older of the two ages, 
and + , 

where *D^ is used to denote . 

An improved form of the table was suggested by 
De Morgan, according to which we should have = 

g-fy 

IJyV 2 . This would simplify the formulas for the values 
of contingent annuities, but no tables have as yet been 
published calculated on this principle. The same method 
might be extended to three lives, in which case the most 

g+y+* 

advantageous form would be = ljyl,v s ; but the ex- 
tent of the tables when three lives are involved renders it 
extremely improbable that such will ever be published. 
The practical construction of a D and F table for joint 
lives has been considered by Gray, Tables arid Formylm, 
pp. 122-137, and Ass, Mag,^ xviii. 26. Mr Jardine Henry 
has described in the Ass, Mag,^ xiv. 212, a mechanical 
method of computing the values of means 

of which he has calculated the values in his extensive 
tables mentioned above. 

The values of annuities on the last survivor of two or 
more lives cannot be calculated by the ordinary methods 
that apply to annuities on joint lives ; thus, for example, 
the equation a^vp (1 -f ^a) does not hold good with regard 
to them. Their values must be found from those of joint 
life annuities by means of the following formulas : — 


An annuity on the lastl 

survivor of two lives, x + 

and ^ 

An annuity on the last) 

suxviTor of three lives, r “■ ““ <^mx — 

X, 9/f and z, ^ 

A n annuity on the last two ) 

survivors of the three -H a#® + ccgey — ^ohtyM 

lives, X, yt ' 


If we have the values of annuities on the last survivor 
of two lives tabulated, as is the case in the Institute of 
Actuaries Life Tables^ we may find the value of an annuity 
on the last of three lives by means of the formula 

where w is found by means of the relation 
see Ass, Mag,^ xvii. 266, 379. 

The methods of approximation given by Lubbock and 


Wuolhouse also apply to the calcuiatioii of annuities on 
the joint existence of any number of lives; see the latter’s 
explanation of his method, Mag,^ xi. 322, and for an 
illustration of its application to complicated cases, xvii 
267. They may also be applied to find the value of an 
annuity on the last survivor of any number of lives; see 
Afag., xvi. 375. 


The formula usually given for the value of a reversionary 
annuity on the life of x to commence on the death of y 
is <35^. - But this is not sufficiently correct, being de- 
duced from suppositions that do not prevail in practice. 
It assumes the first yearly payment of the annuity to be 
made at the end of the year in which y dies, and the last 
at the end of the year before that in which x dies ; whereas 
in practice the annuity runs from the death of y, the first 
yearly payment being made one year after such death, and 
a proportionate part being paid up to the date of xc’s death, 
A more correct formula, as given by Sprague (Ass. Jlag,, 

XV. 126), is If the annuity is payable half-yearly, 


the value will be approximately (a^ — 


LtliiiE. . 
2 ^ 


and if 


quarterly, (a^ — a^^) practice, it is often 

sufficient to deduct half a year’s interest from the value 
found by the formula - a^, when the annuity is payable 
yearly, a quarter of a year’s interest when it is payable 
half-yearly, and an eighth of a year’s interest when 
quarterly. 

In dealing with annuities in which three lives are in- 
volved, we are met by the difficulty that no tables exist in 
which the values of such annuities are given to the extent 
required in practice. Such tables as those computed for 
the Carlisle 3 per cent, table by Herschel Filipowski are 
of too limited extent to be of any practical utility; for 
the values being given only for certain ages differing by 
multiples of five years, a considerable amount of labour is 
required to deduce the values for other ages. When, there- 
fore, we desire to find the value of an annuity on the joint 
Kves of say x, y, and 0 , it is usual to take the two oldest 
of the lives, say x and and find the value of then to 
look in the table of single life annuities for the annuity 
which is nearest in value to this, — suppose, — ^and lastly, 
to find the value of and use it as an approximation 
to that of D© Morgan, in a paper written for the 

Philosophical Magazine for Fovember 1839, and reprinted 
in the Ass, Mag,^ x 27, proved that the value of thus 
found would be strictly accurate, if the mortality followed 
the law known as Gompertz’s; that is to say, if the number 
of persons Kving according to the mortality table at any 

age, could be represented by means of the formula dg"^, 
Gompertz proved, in the Philosopldcal Transactions for 
1825, that by giving suitable values to the constants, the 
above formula might be made to represent correctly the 
number living during a considerable portion of life, say 
from age lO to 60; but in order to represent by the same 
formula the numbers living at higher ages, it is necessary 
to give fresh values to the constants; and the discontinuity 
thence resulting has always been a fatal obstacle to the 
practical use of the formula. It has, however, from its 
theoretical interest, attracted a great deal of attention from 
actuaries; and numerous papers on the subject will be 
found in the Assuranjoe Magazine, A claim to the inde- 
pendent (if not prior) discovery of the formula has been put 
forward by Mr T. R. Edmonds; but this claim, respecting 
which many communications will be found in the Asmranm 
Magazine, is generally repudiated by competent judges, 
De Morgan further showed (.4^. Mag,j viii. 181) that if the 
above property holds good, or then the mortality 
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must follow Qorapertz’s law; and Woolhonse gave inde- 
pendently a simple algebraical demonstration of the same 
property, x. 121. Makeham removed tke above mentioned 
objection to Gompertz's formula by introducing another 
factor, and showed (Ass. Mag.^ xii. 315) that the formula 
5* will correctly represent the number living at any age 
X from about the age of 15 upwards to the extremity of 
life; and this formula has been found very serviceable for 
certain purposes. 

The fact that Gompertz's law does not correctly represent 
the mortality throughout the whole of life, proves that the 
above-^described practical method of finding the value of 
an annuity on three joint lives is accurate only in certain 
cases. Makeham has shown (Ass. Mag., ix. 361, and xiii. 
355) that when the mortality follows the law indicated by 
his modification of Gompertz’s formula, the value of an 
annuity on two, three, or any number of joint lives, can 
be readily found by means of tables of very moderate 
extent. Thus the value of an annuity on any two joint 
lives can be deduced from the value of an annuity at tke 
same rate of interest on two joint lives of equal ages; the 
value of an annuity on any three joint lives, by means of 
a table of the values of annuities on three joint lives of 
equal ages; and so on; and Woolhouse has shown (voL 
XV. p. 401) how the values of annuities on any number of 
joint lives, at any required rate of interest, can be found by 
means of tables of the values of annuities on a single life 
at various rates of interest. These methods, we believe, 
have not hitherto been practically employed to any extent 
by actuaries, and it would perhaps be premature to say 
which of them is preferable. 

As the reader will have observed, neither Gompertz’s 
nor Makeham’s formula represents correctly the rate of 
mortality for very young ages. Various formulas have 
been given which are capable of representing with sufi3.cient 
accuracy the number living at any age from birth to 
extreme old age, but they are all so complicated that they 
are of little more than theoretical interest. They are, 
however, likely to prove of increasing value in the problem 
of adjusting (or graduating) a table of mortality deduced 
from observations, — an important subject, which does not 
fall within the scope of this article. We may mention 
in particular those given by Lazarus in his Mortalitdts- 
verhdltnisse nnd ihre Ursache (Rates of Mortality and their 
Causes), 1867, of which a translation is given by Sprague 
in the eighteenth volume of the Assurance Magazine, 
namely, and by Gompertz (see Ass. Mag., xvi. 

329), 

= const. where P— 

K represents the number living at any age in the 
mortality table, the force of mortality, or the instantaneous 
rate of mortality, mentioned above (see p, 83), is equal 

to Hence, in Gompertz’s original law the 

force of mortality at any age x is proportional to or 
is equal to ag*, where a is a constant; in Makehaim's 
law the force of mortality is equal to 0^4-6, where 
a and b are constants; and in Lazaras*s law the force of 
mortality is equal to aq“ + b + cp^, where a, b, and c are 
constants, or to + b ce**. Dr Thiele has shown 

(see Ass. Mag.,^ xvi. 313) how to graduate a mortality 
table, by assuming the formula for the force of mortality, 

and Makeham has explained 
(Afis. Mag.^ xvi 344) a veiy convenient practical method 
for adjustment, which results in assuming that the number 
living at any age x can be accurately represented by the 
sum of three terms of the form 

The employment of formulas such as those given in the 


last paragraph, and the application of the differential 
calculus to the theory of life contingencies, have naturally 
led to an improvement in the theory which is probably 
destined to become of very great importance — refer to 
the introduction of the idea of ‘‘continuous'' annuities 
and assurances. If the intervals at which an annuity is 
payable are supposed to become more and more frequent, 
until we come to the limit when each payment of the 
annuity is made momently as it accrues, the annuity is 
called continuous. Strictly speaking, of course, this is an 
impossible supposition as regards actual practice; but if 
an annuity were payable by daily instalments, its value 
would not differ appreciably from that of a continuous 
annuity ; and if the annuity be paid weekly, the difference 
will be so small that it may be always safely neglected. 
The theory of continuous annuities has been fully developed 
by Woolhouse (A^^. Mag., xv. 95). Assuming the number 
living in the mortality table at any age x to be represented 
by the value of a continuous annuity on a nominee 

of the age x is ^ J j putting 

3 = loge(l +i). From the nature of the case, must be 
a function that is never negative for positive values of x ; 
and as x becomes larger, must continually diminish, and 
must vanish when x becomes infinite. It will be noticed 
here that the superior limit of the integral is oo . This is 
necessary if is a continuous mathematical function ; for 
in that case, however large x be taken, will never become 
absolutely zero, Makeham has showm (xiss. Mag., x^ii. 
305) that when the number living, l^ can be correctly 
represented by the formula the value of a continu- 


ous annuity is equal to 
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log 10 _ 

Si’ * logio? + log?„ i 
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and he has 
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given (pp. 312-327) a table, by means of which the value 
of the annuity can be found when the values of 7 i and z 
are known. This table requires a double interp<jln.tiou, 
and is therefore rather troublesome to use. Mr Emory 
M‘Clintock has shown in the eighteenth volume of the 
Assurance Magazine, how the value of an annuity may be 
found by means of the ordinary tables of the gammar 
function. As Lazarus has pointed out in his above-men- 
tioned paper, when mortality tables are given in the 
ordinary form, it is difiScult to compare them and define 
precisely their differences ; hnt if they can be accurately 
represented by a formula containing only a few constants, 
it becomes easy to show wherein one table differs from 
another; and the methods of Makeham and M‘ClintOi‘k 
enable ns to compare the values of annuities, for any ages 
desired, according to different tables as determined by 8U<;h 
constants, without the labour of computing the mortality 
tables in the usual form. They can therefore scarcely 
fail to grow in popularity as they become better known. 


The principal application of the theory of life annuities 
is founds in life insurance. (See Insurance.) At the 
present time there are upwards of one hundred companies 
of various kinds transacting the business of life insurance in 
the United Kingdom. It is only since the passing of the 
Life Assurance Companies Act, 1870, that it has been possible 
to form an accurate estimate of the extent of the business 
transacted by these companies ; but, from the returns made 
under that Act, it appears that the total assets of the com- 
panies amount to about .£110,000,000, which are invested 
so as to produce an annual income of about £4,000 000 
and that the total premiums received annually for insumnce 
amount to about £10,000,000. There is no means at pre- 
sent of saying exactly what is the total sum assured ; hut 
it is probably about £330 000,000, the average premimn 
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for instimnoe being about 3 per cent, per annum. The actual 
transactions at the present time in the purchase and grant 
of immediate annnities, although small in comparison with 
the life insurance transactions, are yet of considerable 
amount. It appears from the returns made under the 
above-mentioned Act, that upwards of £250,000 is annu- 
ally paid to insurance companies for the purchase of annui- 
ties, and that the aggregate amount of their liabilities 
under that head is nearly £420,000 a year. The Govern- 
ment competes with the companies in the grant of annui- 
ties ; and although its terms are on the whole very much 
less favourable than the companies', still in consequence of 
the greater security offered, the business transacted by the 
Government is much in excess of that transacted by the 
whole of the insurance companies. It appears from recent 
returns (see Ass, Mag,^ xv. 23), that the life annuities 
annually paid by the National Debt Office amount to about 
£1,000,000, and that about £600,000 is on the average 
annually invested with the Government for the purchase of 
fresh annuities. The purchase and grant of life annuities have 
been carried on to a very considerable extent, apparently 
at all times. We learn from De Wit's above-mentioned 
report, that the Governments of Holland and West Fries- 
land had granted annuities systematically for one hundred 
and fifty years before any correct estimate was formed of 
the value of ‘ a life annuity. The British Government has 
at various times granted life annuities, more especially on 
the Tontine principle, for the purpose of raising money 
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when it was difficult to obtain the sums required for the 
public service by the ordinary methods. Various local 
bodies have at different times raised money on the security 
of the local rates in consideration of the grant of life 
annuities ; and, at the present time, the Manchester Cor- 
poration grants annuities on favourable terms for the pur- 
pose of obtaining funds to defray the expense of the water- 
works belonging to the city. Duidng the existence of the 
usury laws, it was very common for persons borrowing 
money upon the very best security to grant annuities upon 
their lives in consideration of a present advance. Thus, 
for example, if a country gentleman of the age of 40 wished 
to borrow £10,000 upon a landed estate, the law forbade 
him to pay, or the lender to receive, more than 5 per cent, 
interest, say £500 a year ; but the law did not forbid his 
granting an annuity of £1000 for his life, secured upon 
the estate. Speaking roughly, an annual payment of £300 
would be required to insure £10,000 upon the borrower's 
life, and the annuity would therefore return the lender 
about 7 per cent, interest, in addition to the premium on 
the insurance necessary to return his capital. In this way 
the law, which was intended as a protection to the bor- 
rower, to enable him to obtain a loan at a fixed moderate 
rate of interest, very often had the directly opposite effect 
of greatly increasing the cost of borrowing. The usury 
laws being now repealed, borrowers and lenders are left at 
full liberty to make such terms with each other as they 
may think best. (t. b. s.) 


TabIiE (1). — Shcming out of 1,000,000 Children hom^ the JSTumber of Males and Females Surviving at each Age^ and the. 

Number Dying in each Year of Life, English Table, No, 3. 



Males. 

Females. 

Age. 

X 

Alales. 

Females. 

Age. 

X 

Males. 

Females 

Age. 

X 

N’tiinl)er 
alive at 
each age. 

ix 

NTuraber 
dying in 
the fol- 
lowing 
year. 
dx 

Nnmber 
alive at 
each age. 

lx 

Number 
dying in 
the fol- 
lowing 
year. 
dx 

Nnmber 
alive at 
each age. 

lx 

Nnmber 
dying In 
the fol- 
lowing 
year. 
dx 

Number 
alive at 
each age. 

lx 

Nnmber 
dying in 
the fol- 
lowing 
year. 
dx 

Number 
alive at 
each age. 

lx 

Number 
dying in 
the fol- 
lowing 
year. 

Number 
alive at 
each age. 

lx 

Number 
dying m 
the fol- 
io VI big 
year. 

<4 ■ 

0 

511745 

83719 

488255 

65774 

37 

2822Q6 

3352 

276563 

3326 

74 

83416 

7639 

93071 

7724 

1 

428026 

27621 

422481 

26159 

38 

278944 

3406 

273237 

3360 

75 

75777 

7483 

85347 

7653 

2 

400505 

14215 

396322 

14023 

39 

276538 

3465 

269887 

3376 

76 

68294 

7268 

77694 

7521 

3 

386290 

9213 

382299 

9243 

40 

272073 

3529 

266511 

3402 

77 

61026 

6990 

70173 

7Z2V 

4 

377077 

6719 

378056 

6596 

41 

268544 

3596 

263109 

3431 

78 

54036 

6655 

62844 

7071 

5 

870858 

5033 

366460 

4866 

42 

264948 

3668 

259678 

3459 

79 

47381 

6266 

66773 

675: 

6 

865325 

3953 

361694 

3815 

43 

261280 

3745 

256219 

8490 

80 

41115 

6832 

49018 

6381.' 

7 

361372 

3310 

357779 

3249 

44 

257534 

3826 

252729 

8522 

81 

36283 

5361 

42636 

5959 

8 

358062 

2734 

354530 

2724 

45 

253708 

3912 

249207 

3555 

82 

29922 

4862 

36677 

6498 

9 

855328 

2297 

351806 

2328 

46 

249796 

4001 

245662 

3591 

83 

25060 

4349 

SllSl 

5003 

10 

363031 

1983 

349478 

2045 

47 

245795 

4095 

242061 

3627 

84 

20711 

3834 

26178 

4490 

11 

351048 

1776 

347433 

1861 

48 

241700 

4192 

238434 

3665 

85 

16877 

3328 

216SS 

3972 

12 

349272 

1666 

345572 

1765 

49 

237608 

4292 

234769 

3705 

86 

13549 

2840 

17716 

3458 

13 

347606 

1637 

343807 

1746 

50 

233216 

4395 

231064 

3746 

87 

10709 

2384 

14258 

2962 

14 

346969 

1679 

342062 

1789 

61 

228821 

4626 

227318 

3788 

88 

8325 

1966 

11296 

2494 

15 

344290 

1781 

340278 

iSS8 

52 

224196 

4758 

223530 

3832 

89 

6360 

1690 

8802 

2063 

16 

842609 

1928 

338386 

2029 

53 

219437 

4885 

219698 

3876 

90 

4770 

1260 

6739 

1673 

17 

340581 

2112 

836366 

2205 

54 

214562 

5013 

215822 

4246 

91 

8510 

979 

5066 

1331 

18 

338469 

2320 

334151 

2400 

55 

209539 

5144 

211676 

4439 

92 

2531 

744 

3735 

1037 

19 

336149 

2641 

331761 

2609 

56 

204395 

5281 

207137 

4628 

93 

1787 

553 

2698 

790 

20 

333608 

2764 

829142 

2819 

57 

199114 

6428 

202509 

4817 

94 

1234 

401 

1908 

588 

21 

330844 

2801 

326323 

2867 

58 

193686 

5584 

197692 

5009 

95 

833 

285 

1320 

428 

22 

328043 

2836 

323456 

2912 

59 

188102 

5752 

192683 

5206 

96 

548 

196 

892 

304 

23 

325207 

2868 

'820544 

2952 

60 

182850 

5929 

187477 

5409 

97 

352 

132 

588 

210 

24 

322339 

2897 

817592 

2989 

61 

176421 

6118 

182068 

5619 

98 

230 

86 

378 : 

142 , 

25 

319442 

2926 

814603 

3024 

62 

170303 

6314 

176449 

5836 

99 

134 

56 

236 

92 

26 

316516 

2954 

311579 

3055 

63 

163989 

6515 

170614 

6057 

100 

1 79 

33 

144 

59 

27 

313562 

2981 

308524 

3084 

64 

157474 

6720 

164557 

6282 

101 

46 

21 

85 

36 

28 

310581 

3009 

805440 

3112 

65 

150754 

6921 

158275 

6509 

102 

26 

11 

49 

22 

29 

307672 

3038 

302328 

3138 

66, 

143838 

7115 

151766 

6781 ’ 

103 

14 

7 

27 

12 

30 

304634 

3068 

299190 

3163 

67 

136718 

7297 

145035 

6947 

104 

7 

3 

15 

7 

31 

301466 

3100 

296027 

3187 

68 

129421 

7458 

138088 

7149 

105 

4 

2 

8 

4 

32 

298366 

3134 

292840 

3209 

69 

121963 

7593 

130939 

7332 

106 

2 

1 

4 

2 

33 

295232 

8171 

289631 

3283 

70 

114370 

7695 

123607 

7489 

107 

1 

1 

2 

1 

34 

292061 

3211 

286398 

3256 

71 

106675 

7756 

116118 

7613 

108 

... 

... 

1 

1 

35 

288850 

3254 

283143 

3279 

72 

98919 

7770 

108505 

7698 

109 

... 

... 

... 


86 

285596 

'3300 

279864 

3301 

73 

91149 

7733 

100807 

7736 
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Tabixe (2). ^ShowiTig the Probcxhility of a Male or F&male of any Age Dying within a Year, Fnglish Tahle^ No, 3. 


X 

Prot>aT>illby of Dying in a 
Year 

9 L * 

Age. 

X. 

Probability of Dying in a 
Year. 

9.x 

Age. 

X, 

Probability of Dying in a 
Year, 

9x 


Malea 

Females. 


Males. 

Females. 


Males. 

Females. 

0 

163597 

134714 

37 

011873 

012025 

73 

084840 

076748 

1 

064298 

061918 

38 

012212 

012262 

74 

091570 

082984 

2 

035494 

035383 

39 

012576 

012508 

76 

098758 

089668 

3 

023850 

024178 

40 

012968 

012766 

76 

106412 

096812 

4 

017820 

017683 

41 

013392 

013038 

77 

114544 

104430 

5 

013590 

013278 

42 

013845 

018320 

78 

123154 

112526 

6 

010820 

010554 

43 

014334 

013620 

79 

132266 

121112 

7 

009160 

009080 

44 

014858 

013936 

80 

141844 

130192 

8 

007636 

007684 

45 

015418 

014268 

81 

151926 

139774 

9 

006465 

006618 

46 

016018 

014618 

82 

162500 

149855 

10 

005616 

005853 

47 

016660 

014985 

83 

173664 

160440 

11 

005060 

005358 

48 

017343 

015373 

84 

185116 

171628 

12 

004768 

005108 

49 

018072 

016780 

85 

197148 

183115 

13 

004710 

005074 

50 

018844 

016210 

86 

209654 

195196 

14 

004854 

005232 

51 

020220 

016666 

87 

222626 

207767 

16 

005173 

005548 

52 

021222 

017142 

88 

236050 

220814 

16 

005630 

005998 

53 

022263 

017646 

89 

249914 

234332 

17 

006203 

006553 

54 

023364 

019673 

90 

264203 

248302 

18 

006864 

007184 

65 

024548 

020980 

91 

278900 

262710 

19 

007558 

007865 

56 

025838 

022344 

92 

293987 

277543 

20 

008285 

008563 

57 

027260 

023788 

98 

309442 

292778 

21 

008468 

008788 

58 

028830 

025338 

94 

326243 

308397 

22 

008645 

009004 

59 

030575 

027018 

95 

841367 

324373 

23 

008820 

009210 

60 

032518 

028850 

96 

867787 

340687 

24 

008990 

009413 

61 

034676 

030862 

97 

874479 

357309 

25 

009160 

009610 

62 

037074 

033070 

98 

391411 

374210 

- 26 

009333 

009805 

63 

039733 ' 

035500 

99 

408556 

391363 

27 

009507 

009998 

64 

042672 

038178 

100 

42 S 883 

408738 

28 

009688 

010190 

65 

045910 

041123 

101 

443358 

426301 

29 

009878 

010378 

66 

049470 

044354 

102 

460963 

444021 

80 

010073 

010570 

67 

053370 

047898 

103 

478631 

461863 

31 

010283 

010764 

68 

057626 

061772 

104 

496361 

479793 

32 

010504 

010962 

69 

062256 

055994 

105 

614109 

497777 

83 

010740 

011163 

70 

067278 

060586 

106 

631839 

515777 

84 

010994 

011368 

71 

072708 

065563 

107 

549520 

533760 

86 

86 

011265 

011658 

011580 
011798 1 

72 

078556 

070946 

108 

667116 

551688 


Tajklx! (3). — Auxiliary {D and N) ToMe for finding the Values of Annuities at 3 per cent. Interest, English Table^ 

No, 3 , Males, 




■■ 

m 

D* 

Nx 

Age, 

X. 

D* 


0 

511745 

9288491 

37 

94564 

1636186 

74 

9360-4 

50726-6 

1 

415559 

8872932 

38 

90720 

1644466 

75 

8255-6 

42471-0 

2 

377614 

8495418 

39 

87002 

1457464 

76 

7223-6 

85247-6 

8 

353510 

8141908 

40 

83406 

1374068 

77 

6266*9 

28980*6 

4 

335028 

7806880 

41 

79926 

1294132 

78 

5387-4 

23593-2 

6 

319474 

7487406 

42 

76569 

1217573 

79 

4586-3 

19006-9 

6 

305953 

7181453 

43 

73800 

1144273 

80 

3863-8 

15143-1 

7 

293828 

6887625 

44 

70146 

1074128 

81 

3219*2 

11923*9 

8 

282657 

6604968 

46 

67090 

1007038 

82 

2650-6 

9278-8 

9 

272329 

6332639 

-46 

64132 

942906 

83 

2155-2 

7118-1 

10 

262688 

6069961 

47 

61267 

881639 

84 

1729*8 

6388*8 

11 

253605 

5816346 

48 

58491 

823148 

85 

1368*1 

4020-7 

12 

244972 

5571374 

49 

66803 

767345 

86 

1066*4 

2964-30 

13 

236703 

5334671 

60 

63198 

714147 

87 

818*28 

2136-02 

14 

228726 

5105945 

61 

60676 

663471 

88 

617-68 

1518*44 

15 

220987 

4884958 

52 

48205 

616266 

89 

458-06 

1060-38 

16 

213441 

4671517 

63 

45808 

569458 

90 

833 -68 

726-80 

17 

206057 

4465460 

64 

43483 

525976 

91 

238-30 

488-50 

18 

198815 

4266645 

66 

41280 

484745 

92 

166*83 

321*67 

19 

191701 

4074944 

66 

39047 

445698 

93 

114*35 

207-323 

20 

184711 

3890233 

67 

86930 

408768 

94 

76*668 

130-666 

21 

177845 

3712388 

68 

34877 

373891 

95 

60-226 

80-430 

22 

171203 

3541185 

59 

32885 

341006 

96 

32*117 

48*313 

23 

164780 

8876406 

60 

80951 

310065 

97 

20-025 

28*288 

24 

158570 

3217835 

61 

29072 

280983 

98 

12*161 

16*1271 

25 

152567 

3065268 

62 

27247 

263736 

99 

7*1856 

8-9416 

26 

146767 

2918501 

63 

25472 

228264 

100 

4-1261 

4-8164 

27 

141162 

2777339 

64 

23748 

204516 

101 

2-2999 

2-5166 

28 

135748 

2641591 

65 

22072 

182444 

102 

1 *2429 

1-2726 

29 

130517 

2611074 

66 

20446 

161998 

103 

•6505 

•6221 

80 

125464 

2386610 

67 

18868 

143130 

104 

•8293 

•2928 

81 

120583 

2265027 

68 

17341 

125789 

105 

•1610 

•1318 

82 

115867 

2149160 

69 

15866 

109923 

106 

-0759 

•0659 

83 

111310 

2037860 

70 

14445 

95478 

107 

•0345 

•0214 

84 

106907 

1930943 

71 

13080 

82398 

108 

•0161 

* -0068 

85 

102653 

1828290 

72 

11776 

70622 

109 

•0063 

•0000 

86 

98540 

1729750 

73 

10535 

60086-9 
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Table (4). Auxiliary (JD and IT) Table for finding the Taluee of Annuities at 3 per cent. Interest. English. Table, 

iVo, 3, Females. 


Age. 

X, 


N* 

Age. 

or. 


Na 

Age. 

ar. 



0 

48S2S5 

9203701 

37 

92644 

1647581 

74 

10444 

60281*6 

1 

41ul75 

8793526 

38 

8SS64 

1558717 

76 

9298 -2 

609S3-3 

2 

873571 

8419955 

39 

85218 

1473499 

76 

8217-9 

42765-4 

8 

849858 

8070097 

40 

81701 

1391798 

77 

7206-1 

35559-3 

4 

331456 

7738641 

41 

78309 

1313489 

78 

6265-6 

29293-7 

6 

816112 

7422529 

42 

75036 

12SS453 

79 

6398-6 

23895*1 

6 

302830 

7119699 

48 

71880 

1166573 

80 

4606*6 

19288-5 

7 

290907 

6828792 

44 

68836 

1097737 

81 

3890*1 

15898-4 

8 

279870 

6648922 

45 

65900 

1031837 

82 

3248*9 

12149*6 

9 

269630 

6279292 

46 

63068 

968769 

83 

2081*6 

9467-9 

10 

260044 

6019248 

47 

60336 

90843S 

84 

2185-8 

7282-1 

11 

250993 

5768255 

48 

67701 

85C732 

85 

1758*1 

6524*0 

12 

242377 

6525878 

49 

55159 

795573 

86 

1394*4 

4129-6 

13 

234116 

5291762 

60 

52707 

742866 

87 

10S9-5 

8040-10 

14 

226143 

6065619 

61 

60343 

692523 

88 

888-00 

2202-10 

16 

218408 

4847211 

52 

48062 

644461 

89 

683-94 

1568-16 

16 

210870 

4636341 

63 

45862 

598599 

90 

471-25 

1096-91 

17 

203501 

4432840 

54 

43741 

554858 

91 

343-92 

752*99 

18 

196279 

4236561 

55 

41631 

513227 

92 

1 246-18 

506*81 

19 

189193 

4047368 

56 

39571 

473656 

93 

1 172*63 

334*13 

20 

182238 

3865130 

67 

37560 

436096 

94 

118*66 

216-574 

21 

175416 

3689716 

68 

36598 

400498 

95 

79*611 

135-963 

22 

168809 

3520906 

59 

33686 

S66S12 

96 

52-221 

83-742 

23 

162417 

3358489 

60 

i 31821 

334991 

97 

33-427 

50-316 

24 

1 166234 

3202255 

61 

1 30003 

304988 

98 

20*858 

29-457 

25 

150256 

3051999 

62 

1 28230 

276758 

99 

12*672 

16*7848 

26 

144478 

2907621 

63 

26601 

250257 

100 

7-4882 

9*2966 

27 

138894 

2768627 

64 

24816 

! 225441 

101 

4*2985 

4-9981 

28 

133501 

2635126 

65 

23174 

202267 

102 

2-3942 

2-6039 

29 

128292 

2506834 

66 

21673 

180694 

103 

1 *2924 

1*3115 

30 

123262 

2383572 

67 

20016 

160678 

104 

•6762 

'6363 

31 

118407 

2265166 

68 

18502 

142176 

106 

•8410 

•2963 

82 

113721 

2151444 

69 

17033 

126143 

106 

•1663 

•1290 

33 

109198 

2042246 

70 

15611 

109532 I 

107 

'0782 

•0608 

84 

104835 

1937411 

71 

14238 

95294 

108 

-0354 

-0164 

85 

100624 

1836787 

72 

12917 

82377 

109 

-0154 

•0000 

86 

96562 

1740225 

78 

11651 

70726 





Tajbi.ji (5 ). — Showing the Talue of an Annuity, at 3 per cent.,, on the Life of a Male or Female of (my Age, 

Lnglish Tahlc^ Fo. 3. 


Age. 

X. 

Value of Axmiilt 7 . 
dx 

Age. 

X. 

Value of Annuity. 

Ox 

Age. 

X, 

Value 6f Annuity. 
dxc 

Males. 

Femalea. 

Males. 1 

Feinsles. | 


Males. 

Females. 

0 

18-1506 

18-8502 

34 

18-0618 

IS -4b07 

68 

7 *2509 


1 

21*3518 

21-4385 

35 

17-8105 

18-2639 

69 

6*9284 

7*3469 

2 

22*6036 

22 6391 

86 

17-6538 

18*021$ 

70 

6-6100 

7-0162 

3 

23*0316 

23-0368 

87 

17-2918 

17-7841 

71 

6*2998 

6*6928 

4 

23*3022 

23-3474 

88 

17-0245 

17-6406 

72 

5 *9971 

6-3778 

5 

23*4367 

23-4807 

89 

16-7621 

17*2910 

73 

5*7036 

6-0702 

6 

23*4724 

23-5106 

40 

16-4744 

17-0363 

74 

5*4193 

6*7721 

7 

23-4410 

23*4742 

41 

16*1916 

16-7733 

75 

5*1445 

5-4882 

8 

23-3674 

23-3999 

42 

15-9087 

16-5047 

76 

4*8796 

6-2089 

9 

23-2686 

23-2886 

48 

16*6108 

16*2298 

77 

4*6244 

4*9346 

10 

28-1071 

23-1470 

44 

15-8129 

16*9471 

78 

4-879? 

4*6753 

11 

22-9347 

22*9818 

45 

15-0102 

15*6576 

79 

4-1442 

4*4262 

12 

22-7429 

22-7987 

46 

14-7026 

15*8608 

80 

s-oio** 

4*1872 

18 

22*6874 

22-6082 

47 

14*8902 

16-0568 

81 

8*7040 

8*9588 

14 

22*3234 

22-4000 

48 

14-0780 

14-7439 
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AJNNUIN’CIATLON, the annuunceiiient made by the 
angel Gabriel to the Virgin Mary of the incarnation of 
Christ (Luke i. 26-38). A festival commemorative of the 
annunciation is kept by the church on the 25 th of March. 
The first authentic allusions to it are in a canon of ^ the 
Council of Toledo (656 a. 3D.)> and another of the Council of 
Tmllo (692), forbidding the celebration of all festivals in 
Lent, excepting the Lord’s day and the Feast of the 
Annunciation. An earlier origin has been claimed for it 
on the ground that it is mentioned in sermons of Athana- 
sius and of Gregory Thaumaturgus, but both these docu- 
ments are now admitted to be spurious. 

ANODYNE (a privative, and oSvvo;, pain), denotes ety- 
mologically anything which relieves pain. The common 
usage of the word restricts it, however, to medicines which 
lessen the sensibility of the hrain or nervous system, with- 
out acting directly on the cause of pain. The anodynes 
generally employed are opium, henbane, hemlock, tobacco, 
stramonium, and chloroform. 

ANOINTING, the practice of pouring an aromatic oil 
upon the head or over the whole body, has been in use 
from the earliest times among Oriental nations, from whom 
it passed, chiefly in its ceremonial application, to the 
nations of the west. It served three distinct purposes, 
being regarded as a means of health and comfort, as a 
token of honour, or as a symbol of consecration. Reason- 
ing from analogy, it seems probable that anointing was 
practised for sanative reasons before it became a religious 
ceremonial, but it is impossible to determine this with cer- 
tainty. Its adoption as a sanative agent was dictated 
chiefly by the conditions of chmate in the East. Used as 
it generally was in conjunction with the bath, it closed the 
pores, repressed undue perspiration, and so prevented loss 
of strength. It was also regarded as a protection against 
the heat of the sun, and the oil, being aromatic, counter- 
acted disagreeable smells. The anointing of the head as a 
token of honour paid to guests and strangers is mentioned 
in Scripture (Ps. xxiii 5 ; Luke vii 46), and was custo- 
mary among the Egyptians (Wilkinson’s Andmt EgypHans^ 
iL 213), the Greeks, and the Romans. Anointing as a 
symbol of consecration was practised among the J ews from 
the time of the exodus from Egypt, as jjart of the ceremonial 
investiture with the sacred offices of prophet (1 Rings xix, 
16), priest (Exod. xxix. 7), and king (1 Sam. ix. 16). It 
does not seem to have been essential to the consecration of 
a prophet, and, as each individual holder of the oflice of 
priest or king was not anointed, it has been generally 
inferred that in these cases it was essential only at the 
consecration of a new line or dynasty. The titles Messiah 
and Christy both meaning anointed, are applied to our 
Saviour as the anti-typical prophet, priest, and king. 
Anointing has passed from the Jewish into the Christian 
economy, and finds a place in the rites of baptism, confir- 
mation, dedication of a church, <fec., as these are admin- 
istered in the Roman Catholic and Episcopalian com- 
munions. Its use at coronations symbolises the idea of 
monarchy as a mediate theocracy. The practice of anoint- 
ing the sick in the primitive church, and the dying in the 
Roman Catholic Church, will be found treated in the 
article Extreme Unction. 

ANOUKIS, or Anaka, the name of an Egyptian 
goddess, one of the contemplar or companion goddesses of 
EDinum oi Chnoumis. Her name meant ^‘the Clasper” 
or ‘‘Embracer.” She belonged to the “triad of Ele- 
phantine,” formed of Khnum or Chnoumis, Sati or Satis 
— the Egyptian Hera or Juno, “ the sunbeam ” — and her- 
self. As Sati personified the upper world or hemisphere, 
and wore the white crown upon her head, so Anoukis 
wore the red crown, emblem of the lower world or hemi- 
spheret She personified Hestia or Vesta, and had the 
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crown surmounted by a tiara of feathers, similar to those 
of the Pulusata, or supposed Pelasgi, and Tsakkani, or 
Teucri, as if she had been a goddess of these nations. 
Some have compared her name to that of the PhcBiiician 
goddess Onga. It rarely appears in the texts and monu- 
ments, although it is occasionally seen. Statuettes of 
Anoukis are of the greatest rarity, if, indeed, they occur. 
— Champollion, FantK Egypt; Wilkinson, Mann, and 
Oust., V. p. 26; Rosellini, .^072-. dl. CultyiL; Letronne, Ac- 
cTmxheSy pp. 345-6. 

ANQUETIL, Louis Pierre, a French historian, was 
born at Paris, 21st Jan. 1723. He was for some time 
director of the academy at Rheims, and published in 1757 
three volumes of a history of that city. In 1759 he was 
appointed prior of the abbey de la Roe, in Anjou, and 
soon after director of the college of Senlis. la 1766 be 
obtained the curacy or priory of Chateau-Renard, near jMont- 
argis, which he exchanged, at the commencement of the 
Revolution, for the curacy of La Vniette, in the neighbour- 
hood of Paris. During the reign of terror he was im- 
prisoned at St Lazare. On the establishment of the 
National Institute he was elected a member of the second 
class, and was soon afterwards employed in the office 
the minister for foreign affairs. He died on the 6th of 
Sej)tember 1808. Anquetil left a very considerable num- 
ber of historical works; but his style is censurable iu 
many respects, and he appears to have been almost entirely 
destitute of the critical discernment and philosojjhicai 
sagacity of a good historian. A list of his works is given 
in the Blographie Univcrselle. 

ANQUETIL DU PERRON, Abraham Hyacintiie, 
an eminent Oriental scholar, brother of the subject of 
the preceding article, was born at Paris 7th Dec. 1731. 
He was a distinguished student at the university of that 
city, and at first intended to enter the church; but his 
taste for Hebrew, Arabic, Persian, and other languages of 
the East, developed into a jmssion, and he discontinued his 
theological course to devote himself entirely to them. His 
diligent attendance at the Royal Library, and his ardour 
in the prosecution of his favourite studies, attracted the 
attention of the keeper of the manuscripts, the Abb^ 
SalHer, whose influence procured for him a smaU. salary 
as student of the Oriental langiiges. He had scarcely 
received this appointment, when, lighting on some mauu- 
scripts in the Zend, he formed the project of a voyage to 
India, with the view of discovering the works of Zoroaster. 
Seeing no other means of accomplishing his plan, he 
enlisted as a common soldier on the 7th of November 
1754, in the Indian expedition which was about to start 
from the port of L’Orient. His friends procured his dis- 
charge ; and the minister, affected by his romantic zeal for 
knowledge, granted him a free passage, a seat at the 
captain’s table, and a salary, the amount of which was to 
be fixed by the governor of the French settlement in India. 
After a passage o£ nine months, Anquetil landed, on the 
10th of August 1755, at Pondicherry. Here he remained 
a short tirhe to master modern Persian, and then hastened 
to Chandernagore, to acquire Sanscrit. Just then war 
was declared between France and England; Chanderna- 
gore was taken ; and Anquetil resolved to return to Pondi- 
cherry by land. The journey was one of a hundred days, 
and he had many adventures and suffered many hardships 
by the way. He found one of his brothers at Pondicherry, 
and embarked with him for Surat ; but, with the view 
of exploring the country, he landed at Mahe, and pro- 
ceeded on foot. At Surat he succeeded, by perseverance 
and address in his intercourse with the native priests, in 
acquiring a sufficient knowledge of the languages to enable 
him to translate the dictionary called the Yedidad-Eode, 
and some other works. Thence he proposed going to 
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Benares, to study the languages, antiquities, and sacred ' 
laws of the Hindus ; but the capture of Pundichony 
obliged him to quit India. PLeturning to Europe in* an 
English vessel, he spent some time in Loudon and Oxford, 
and then set out for France. He arrived in Paris in May 
1762, without fortune or the desire of acquiring it, but 
esteeming himself rich in the possession of one hundred 
and eighty Oriental manuscripts, besides other curiosities. 

The Abb4 Barthelemy procured for him a pension, with 
the appointment of interpreter of Oriental languages at the 
Boyal Library. In 1763 he was elected an associate of 
the Academy of the Belles Letters ; and began to arrange 
for the publication of the materials he had collected during 
his Eastern travels. In 1771 he published in three vola. 

4to, the Zend-Avesta, containing collections from the sacred 
writings of the Persians, a life of Zoroaster, and fragments 
of works ascribed to that sage. The work was a very im- 
portant; accession to our stores of Oriental literature. Sir 
John Malcolm {EisL of Persia, vol. ip. 193, note) refers 
to the Zend-Avesta as the most authentic source of infor- 
mation on the religion and institutions of the ^eat Persian 
legislator. In 1778 he published his Legislation Orientate, 
in which he controverted the system of Montesquieu, and 
endeavoured to prove that the nature of Oriental despotism 
had been greatly misrepresented. His Reclierches His- 
torigues et Qeographigues sur VInde appeared in 1786, and 
formed part of Thieffenthaler’s Geography^ of India, The 
Revolution seems to have greatly affected him. During that 
period he abandoned society, and shut himself up in literary 
seclusion. In 1798 he published in 2 vols. 8vo, VlnAe en 
Rapport avec I Europe, a work remarkable for its invectives 
against the English, and its numerous misrepresentations. 

In 1804 he published in 2 vols. 4to, a Latin^ translation 
from the Persian of the OupneJdhat or UpaniseJ^da, i,e*, 
secrets which must not be revealed.^ It is a curious 
ture of Latin, Greek, Persian, Arabic, and Sanscrit. ^ (bee 
Ed. Rev,, voL i. pp. 412-421). On the reorganisation of 
the Institute, Anquetil was elected a member, but soon 
afterwards gave in his resignation. He died at Par^ ITtii 
January 1805. Besides the works named above, he was 
the author of several others on subjects connoted with 
the history and antiquities of the East. See Biograj)^ 
Universelle; Monthly Review, vol. Ixi. j Lord Teignmouths 
Life of Sir William Jones, _ 

ANSBACH, or Astspach, originally Ono^bach, a 
town of Bavaria, capital of the circle of Mid^e Franconia, 
and formerly of the margraviate of Ansbach, on 

the Rezat, 25 miles S.W. of Nuremberg, and 90 N. of 
Munich. It is a pleasantly-buILt place, 
once the residence of the margraves, and stxU 
gardens that surround it; several o^^’^ches, the fin^ of 
which are those dedicated to St ' John and St Qunx^rt , 
rSmn^ium;andapicturegallery. The cHef m^uf actures 
oSbteha^e woollen, cotton, and half-silkrtuffs earthen- 
ware, tobacco, cutlery, and pla^ng 

8iderabletradeiiigrain, wool, and flax. 

grave of Ansbach sold prmcipaby ^ 
ri. ving of Prussia : it was transferred by 
BaVS^in 1806, ak aet wHcb was confirmed by Ae 
of Vieniia in 1816- Population of tbe town. 

^^SsELM Archbishop of Canterbury, was bom iu 1033, 

-D- His familv was accounted 

ftt nr near Aosta, in Piedmont, iuis laiui y 

Syfge of fiftin be desired to 


but he ciiulil riot obtain hi» father’s consent. Disappoint- 
ment brought on an Ulne-ss, ou his recovery fruia which 
he 3 eem.s for a time to have given up his studies, and to 
Lave plunged into the gay life of the world. During this 
time his mother died, and his father’s harshness became 
unbearable. He left home, and with only one attendant 
crossed the Alps, and wandered through Bur,gund 3 ' and 
France. Attracted by the fame of his countryman, Lau- 
franc, then prior of Bee, he entered Normandy, and, after 
spending some time at Avranches, settled at the monastery 
of Bea There, at the age of twenty-seven, he became a 
monk ; three years later, when Lanfranc was promoted to 
the abbacy of Caen, he was elected prior. This ofiioe he 
held for fifteen years, and then, in 1078, on the death of 
Herluin, the warrior-monk who had' founded the monastery, 
he was made abbot. Under his nde Bee became the firat 
seat of learning in Europe, a result due not more to hm 
intellectual powers than to the great moral influence of Ins 
noble character, and his loving, kindly discipline. It was 
during these quiet years at Bee that Anselm vnrote his firat 
philosophical and religious works, the dialo^es on 
and Freewill, aud the two celebrated treatises, the Mon- 
ologion and Frosloffion. Meanwhile the convent had been 
growing in wealth, as well as in reputation, and, ^amoug 
other prorierties, had acquired considerable possessions in 
P.n^lfinil Anselm paid frequent visits to that country in 
connection with the convent lauds, aud by his mildness of 
temper and unswerving rectitude, so endeared himself to 
the English that he was looked upon and desired as the 
natural successor to Lanfranc, then archbishop of Can- 
terbury But on the death of that great man, the rul- 
intr sovereign, William Bufus, seized the possessions and 
revenues of the see, aud made no new appointment. 
About four years after, in 1092, on the invitation of Hugh, 
earl of Chester, Anselm, with some reluctance, for he 
feared to be made archbishop, crossed to England. He 
was detained by busdness for nearly four months, and 
when a^ut to return, was refused permission by the km g. 
In the foUow'ing year William fell ill, and thought hia 
death was at hand. Eager to make atonement for hw sin 
with regard to the archbishopric, he nominated Anselm to 
the vacant see, and, after a great struggle, compelled ium 
to accept the pastoral staff of office. After obtaining dis- 
pensation from his duties in Normandy, Anselm was con- 
iterated in 1093. He demanded of the king, as the con- 
ditions of his retaining office, that he should give up aU 
the possessions of the see, accept his spiritual counsel, and 
acknowledge Urban as Pope, iu optposition to the anti-pope, 
Clement. Ho only obtained a partial consent to tto first 
of these, aud the last involved him in a serious difficulty 
with the king. It was a rule of the church that the con- 
secratiou of metropoUtans could not be completed mthout 
tbeir receiving from the hands of the Pope the Falhuvi, ot 
robe. Anselm, accordingly, insisted ffiat he must proceed 
to Borne to receive the palh But IV illiam w'ould not per- 
mit this : he had not acknowledged Urban, and bo “ain- 
taiiied his right to prevent any Pope beinjg acknowledged 
by an English subject without Ms permission. A ^eat 
council of churchmen and nohlw, 

advised Anselm to submit to the king, but failed to over- 
come his mild and patient firmness. The matter wm 

postponed, and William meanwhile pnvately sent rn^sen- 
aers to Borne, who acknowledged Urban, prevailed on 
him to send a legate to the ^g, bea^ 
iialL A partial reconciliation was then effected, and tke 
matter of the pall was compron^od. It not ^ 

the king, but was laid on the altar at Canterbury, wMmee 
Anselm took it. Little more tlmn a year after, fres 
trouble arose with the king, and Anselm resolved to 
oeed to Borne and seek the counsd of his spiritual t 
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■With great difficulty lie ODtained a reluctant permission to 
leaYe, and in October 1097 he set out for Borne, William 
immediately seized on the reTenues of the see^ and retained 
them to his death. Anselm was received with high honour 
by Urban, and at a great council held at Bari, he was put 
forward to defend the Latin doctrine of the Holy Ghost 
against the objections of the Greek Church But Urban 
was too politic to embroil himseK with the king of Eng- 
land, and Anselm found that he could obtain no substantial 
result. He withdrew from Borne, and spent some time at 
the little village of Schlavia. Here he finished his treatise 
on the atonement, Qur Detts homo^ and then retired to 
Lyons, In 1100 William was killed, and Henry, his suc- 
cessor, at once recalled Anselm. But Henry demanded 
that he should again receive from him in person investi- 
ture in his office of archbishop, thus making the dignity 
entirely dependent on the royal authority. How, the Papal 
rule in the matter was plain ; all homage and lay investi- 
ture were strictly prohibited Anselm represented this to 
the king; but Henry would not relinquish a privilege 
possessed by his predecessors, and proposed that the matter 
should be laid before the Holy See. The answer of the Pox3e 
reaffirmed the law as to investiture. A second embassy was 
sent, with a similar result, Henry, however, remained firm, 
and at last, in 1 1 03, Anselm and an envoy from the king 
set out for Borne. The Pope, Paschal, reaffirmed strongly the 
rule of investiture, and passed sentence of excommunication 
against aU who had infringed the law, except Henry. Prac- 
tically this left matters as they were, and Anselm, who had 
received a message forbidding him to return to England, 
unless on the king’s terms, withdrew to Lyons, where he 
w’aited to see if Paschal would not take stronger measurea 
At last, in 1105, he resolved himself to excommunicate 
Henry. His intention was made known to the king 
through his sister, and it seriously alarmed him, for it was 
a critical period in his affairs. A meeting was arranged, 
and a reconciliation between them effected. In 1106 
Anselm crossed to England, with power from the Pope to 
remove the sentence of excommunication from the illegally 
inv^ested churchmen. In 1107 the long dispute as to in- 
vestiture was finally ended by the king resigning his 
formal rights. The remaining two years of Anselm’s life 
were spent in the duties of his archbishopric. He died 
21st April 1109. His canonization appears to have taken 
place in 1494. 

Anselm may, with some justice, be considered the first 
scholastic philosopher and theologian. His only great 
predecessor, Scotus Erigena, had more of the speculative 
and mystical element than is consistent with a schoolman j 
but in Anselm are found that recognition of the relation 
of reason to revealed truth, and that attempt to elaborate 
a rational system of faith, which form the special character- 
istics of scholastic thought. His constant endeavour is to 
render the contents of the Christian consciousness clear to 
reason, and to develop the intelligible tniths interwoven 
with the Christian belief. The necessary preliminary for 
this is the possession of the Christian consciousness. ** He 
who does not believe will not experience ; and he who has 
not experienced will not understand.” That faith must 
precede knowledge is reiterated by him. Neque enim 
quaere intelligere ut credam, sed credo ut intelligam. Nam 
et hoc credo, quia, nisi credidero, non intelligam.” Ohris- 
tianus per fidem debet ad intellectum proficere, non per 
iutellectum ad fidem accedere.” Bectus ordo exigit, ut 
profunda Christianae fidei credamus, priusquam ea praesum- 
amus ratione discutere.” But after the faith is held fast, 
the attempt must be made to demonstrate by reason the 
truth of what we believe. It is wrong not to do so. 

Negligentiae mihi esse videtvr, si^ postquam confirmati 
sumus in fide, non studemus quod credimus, intelligere.” 
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To such an extent does he carry this demand for rational 
explanation that, at times, it seems as if he claimed for un- 
assisted intelligence the power of penetrating even to the 
mysteries of the Christian faith. On the whole, however, 
the qualified statement is his real view • merely rational 
proofs are always, he affirms, to be tested by Scrix^ture. 
(Our JDeus homo^ i. 2 and 38 ; De Fide Trin. 2.) 

The groundwork of his theory of knowledge is contained 
in the tract De Venritate^ in which, from the consideration 
of truth as in knowledge, in willing, and in things, he rises 
to the affirmation of an absolute truth, in which all other 
truth participates. This absolute truth is God himself, 
who is therefore the ultimate ground or principle both of 
things and of thought. The notion of God comes thus 
into the foreground of the system ; before all things it is 
necessary that it should be made clear to reason, that it 
should be demonstrated to have real existence. This 
demonstration is the substance of the Monologion and 
Froslogion. In the first of these the proof rests on the 
ordinary grounds of realism, and coincides to some extent 
with the earlier theory of Augustine, though it is carried 
out with singular boldness and fulness. Things, he says, 
are called good in a variety of ways and degrees; this 
would be impossible if there were not some absolute 
standard, some good in itself, in which all relative goods 
X^articipate. Similarly with such predicates as great, just ; 
they involve a certain greatness and justice. The very 
existence of things is impossible without some one Being, 
by whom they are. This absolute Being, this goodness, 

I justice, greatness, is God. Anselm was not thoroughly 
satisfied with this reasoning ; it started from a poste7%ori 
grounds, and contained several converging lines of proof. 
He desired to have some one short demonstration. Such 
a demonstration he presented in the Froslogion; it is his 
celebrated ontological proof. God is that being than whom 
none greater can be conceived. Now, if that than which 
nothing greater can he conceived existed only in the 
intellect, it would not be the absolutely greatest, for we 
could add to it existence in reality. It follows, then, that 
the being than whom nothing greater can be conceived, 
i,€.y God, necessarily has real existence. This proof has 
rarely seemed satisfactory. It was opposed at the time by 
the monk Gaunilo, in his Liber pro Insipientey on the ground 
that we cannot pass from idea to reality. The same 
criticism is made by several of the later schoolmen, among 
others by Aquinas, and is in substance what Kant advances 
against all ontological proof. Anselm replied to the objec- 
tions of Gaunilo in his lAher Apologeticus, The existence 
of God being thus held proved, he proceeds to state the 
rational grounds of the Christian doctrines of creation and 
of the Trinity. With reference to this last, he says we 
cannot know God from himself, but only after the analogy 
of his creatures ; and the special analogy used is the self- 
consciousness of man, its peculiar double nature, with the 
necessary elements, memory and intelligence, representing 
the relation of the Father and the Son, The mutual love 
of these two, proceeding from the relation they hold to one 
another, symbolises the Holy Spirit. The further theo- 
logical doctrines of man, original sin, free will, are de- 
veloped, partly in the Monologiony partly in spedal 
treatises. Finally, in his greatest work, Cur Deus homOy 
he undertakes to make plain, even to infidels, the rational 
necessity of the Christian mystery of the atonement. The 
theory rests on three positions : that satisfaction is 
necessary on account of God’s honour and justice ; ,that 
such satisfaction can be given only by the peculiar person- 
ality of the God-man ; that such satisfaction is really given 
by the voluntary death of this infinitely valuable persou 
lie demonstration is, in brief, this. All the actions of men 
axe due to the furtherance of God’s glory; if, then, there be 
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sm, i,e,y if God s IionoTir be wounded, man of himself can 
give no satisfaction. But the justice of God demands 
^tisfaction; and as an insult to infinite honour is in itself 
infinite, the satisfaction must be infinite, it must out- 
weigh all that is not God. Such a penalty can only be 
paid by God himself, and, as a penalty for man, must be 
paid under the form of man. Satisfaction is only possible 
through the God-man. Kow this God-man, as sinless, is 
exempt from the punishment of sin ; His passion is there- 
fore voluntary, not given as due. The merit of it is there- 
fore infinite; God's justice is thus appeased, and His 
mercy may extend to man. This theory has exercised 
immense influence on the form of church doctrine. It is 
certainly an advance on the older patristic theory, in so 
far as it substitutes for a contest between God and Satan, 
a contest between the goodness and justice of God ; but it 
puts the whole relation on a merely legal footing, gives it 
no ethical bearing, and neglects altogether the conscious- 
ness of the individual to be redeemed. In this respect it 
contrasts unfavourably with the later theory of Abelard. 

Anselm's speculations did not receive, in the Middle 
Ages, the respect and attention justly their due. This was 
perhaps owing to their unsystematic character, for they are 
generally tracts or dialogues on detached questions, not 
elaborate treatises like the great works of Albert, Aquinas, 
and Duns Scotus. They have, however, a freshness and 
philosophical vigour, which more than makes up for their 
want of system, and which raises them far above the level 
of most scholastic writings. 

A full account of Anselm's life is given by Eadmer, 
Vita Anselmi, His works have been frequently published; 
the best editions are by Qeiberon (containing the hie, by 
Eadmer), Paris, 1675, 2nd ed, 1721 ; and in Migne, 
Patrologice Cwrsus Gompletus, vol, civ. 

The Cur Deus homo has been frequently published in a 
separate form. The Monologion and Proslogion have been 
translated, with notes, by Bouchitt4, Le Rationalisms 
QhrUien^ Paris, 1842. In addition to the copious notices 
in general histories of theology and philosophy, the follow- 
ing works may be referred to : — Mohier, Anselm^ translated 
into English, 1842 \ Franck, Anselm von GaTvterhuryy 1842; 
H.assQ, Anselm vonGafUerbury^ L ‘^Leben,” 1843, II. ^‘Philo- 
sophie,” 1852 ; Bemusat, Anselm de Gantorb^y^ 1855, 
2d ed. 1868 ; B. W. Church, St Anselm, 1870. 

ANSELM, of Laon, a famous theologian, was bom of 
very humble parents at Laon before the middle of the 
11th century. He is said to have studied under St 
Anselm ab Bee. About 1076 he taught at Paris with 
great success, but not long afterwards removed to his 
native place, where his school for theology rapidly became 
the most famous in Europe. He died 1117. His ^eatest 
work was an interlinear gloss on the Scriptures, which has 
been frequently reprinted. Other commentaries apparently 
by him have been ascribed to various writers, principally 
to the great Anselm. A list of them, with notice df 
Anselm's life, is contained in the Sistoire lAuSraire de la 
France, x. 170—189. 

ANSON, George, Lord, the famous circumnavigator, 
was born at Shuckborough Manor, Staffordshire, on the 
22d of April 1697. He entered the navy at the age of 
fifteen. By the time he was twenty-one he had been 
promoted to the command of the “Weasel” sloop, and by 
1724 to the command of the man-of-war “ SearborougB” 
Between this year and 1735 he was engaged in active 
service, chiefly on the Carolina stations in Aoaerica, and a 
town and county, named Ansonborough, in South Caro- 
lina, commemorate his residence there. He was recalled 
in 1739, on the outbreak of the Spanish war, and entjrusted 
with the command of a squadron of eight vessels, equipped 
to annoy the Spaniards in the South Seas, and to co-operate 
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with Admiral Vernon across the Isthmus of Darien. Anson 
sailed in September 1740 ; doubled Cape Horn in a dan- 
gerous season ; lost most of his men by the scurvy; and 
with only one remaining ship, the Centurion,” crossed 
the Pacific Ocean, If no considerable national advantage 
resulted from this voyage. Commodore Anson made hia 
own fortune, and enriched his surviving companions, by 
the capture of a rich galleon on her passage from Acapulco 
to Manilla He was no less fortunate in escaping a French 
fleet, then cruising in the Channel, by sailing through it 
during a fog. Soon after his return, in 1744, he was 
appointed rear-admiral of the blue, and one of the lords of 
the Admiralty. In April 1745 he was made rear-admiral 
of the white, and the following year vice-admiral of the 
blue, when he was chosen member of parliament for the 
borough of Heydon. In 1747 he intercepted, off Cai)e 
Finisterre, a powerful fleet, bound from France to the 
East and West Indies, taking six men-of-war and four 
East Indiamen, not one of them escaping. The French 
admiral, Jouquifere, on presenting his sword to the con- 
queror, said, Monsieur, vous avez vaincu Vlnvinclhle, et la 
Gloire vous suit — “Sir, you have conquered the Invincible, 
and Glory follows you,” pointing to the ships named the 
“ Invincible ” and the “ Glory,” which he had taken. F or hia 
signal services he was created Baron Anson, of Suberton, 
in Hants, and vice-admiral of the red ; and, on the death of 
Sir John Norris, vice-admiral of England In 1748 he 
was made admiral of the blue. In 1757 he became first 
lord of the Admiralty, and in 1761 admiral of the fleet, in 
which rank he continued, with a very short interval, until 
his death ; and the last service he performed was to convey 
Queen Charlotte to England. He died 6th June 1762. 
No book ever met with a more favourable reception than 
£ord ATisonU Voyage Bound the World, which, though 
printed under the name of his chaplain, was composed by 
Benjamin Bohins under the inspection of, and from materials 
furnished by Lord Anson. 

ANSTEY, Christopher, poet, was son of the Rev. 
Christopher Anstey, rector of Brinkley, Cambridgeshire, 
where he was born in 1724-5. He was educated at Eton 
and King's college, Cambridge. He was originally de- 
signed for the church, but his degrees being withheld 
from him, he retired into privacy “upon a competent 
fortune.” He was rusticated from the university. A 
speech made by him in one of the public schools upon 
some offence given by him, thus began, “ Doctores sine 
doctrine, magistri artium sine artibus, et baccalaurei baculo 
potius quam lauro digni.” The penalty was his rustication. 
He entered the army, and having married a daughter of 
Cabert of Allbury HaU, Herts, he obtained a seat in 
parliament for Hertford by his father-in-law's influence. 
One of the most glaring of current literary blunders is the 
common statement that the Few JBath Guide of Chnstopber 
Anstey was in a great measure built on Smollett's novel 
of Humphrey Clinker. The facts are that the Few Bath 
\ Guide was published in 1766, whilst Humphrey Clmher 
was not written until 1770, and was first published in 
1771. It may be conceded that Sir Walter Scott holds 
the balance even in his verdict, as follows: — “But Anstey ’s 
diverting satire was but a slight sketch compared to the 
finished and elaborate manner in which Smollett has, in the 
first place, identified his characters, and then filled^ thepa 
with language, sentiments, and powers of observatiotx in 
exact correspondence with their talents, temper, condition, 
and disposition ” ( Works of SmollM, Introduction). Per* 
haps “ diverting” is a rather inadequate word, for there is 
depth of insight and weight of shrewd sense beneath the 
sparkle and the laughter of the Fern Bath Guide. TSie 
Mleciion Ball, in Poetical Inters from Mr InMe Bath to 
Ms Wife at GloTicester, sustained the reputation won by the 
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(^ide. It seems to us even more brilliant in its wit, and 
finely touched as verse. Other productions in verse and 
prose have long passed into oblivion. The poetical works 
were collected in 1808 (2 vols.) by the authors son John, 
himself author of Tfie Pleader's Guide^ in the same vein 
with the New Bath Guide, He died on 3d August 
1805. (a. b. g.) 

AHSTItUTHEH-EASTER, a royal and parliamentary 
burgh of Scotland, in the county of Fife^ situated on the 
Firth of Forth, 9 miles S. of St Andrews. It is on the 
whole an ill-built place, containing tanning, shipbuilding, 
and fish-curing establishments, and carrying on a con- 
siderable amount of sea-fishing and some coasting trade, to 
accommodate which a new harbour is in course of con- 
struction, under the direction of the Board of Fisheries. 
In 1871 the parliamentary burgh, which, along with 
Anstruther-Wester, Crail, Cupar, Kilrenny, Pittenweem, 
and St Andrews, returns one member to parliament, con- 
tained 1289 inhabitants; the royal burgh had a population 
of 1169. Dr Thomas Chalmers •was born at Anstruther- 
Easter in 1780. 

’ ANSTRUTHER-WESTEIl, also a royal and parlia- 
mentary burgh in Fifeshire, close to Anstruther-Easter, 
from which it is separated by a small stream called the 
Dreal Burn. In 1871 the population was 484. 

ANT. The insects included under this name are divisible 
into two distinct groups, which exhibit important differences 
not only in structure but also in habits. The familiar ant 
{Pormica), found in Britain and Europe generally, belongs 
to an order of insects known as the Hymenopt&ra, of which 
division the bees, wasps, hornets, are also well-known 
examples. But the Termites^ or white ants — ^insects which 
also live in social communities, and which inhabit tropical 
regions — ^belong to a different order, that of the iTewrop- 
t&rous insects, and exhibit differences in several important 
respects from the ordinary ants. To both species or kinds 
of these forms it will be necessary to direct attention, 
and the familiar ants naturally fall to be considered 
first. 

The Hymenopterous insects are distinguished by the 
possession of four membranous wings, although in certain 
exceptional instances — as among certain members of the 
ant community — ^the wings may be wanting. The organs 
of the mouth are partly fitted for mastication by the 
development of jaws, and partly for suctorial purposes by 
the possession of a proboscis or “ antlia.’" The females of 
this order generally possess a terminal abdominal append- 
age, forming a sting ” {aculeus)^ or which may be used in 
the deposition of the eggs, when it is termed an ovipositor. 
The Hymenoptera, besides, undergo a complete ” meta- 
morphosis, — ^that is, in their passage from the egg towards 
adult or mature existence they appear first as grubs, or 
larvoSj then are enclosed in a pupa-case, and finally appear 
as the perfect, and generally -winged insect, or imago.” 
The H3mienoptera exhibit, perhaps, the most remarkable 
development among insects of the faculty of instinct, and 
constitute excellent examples of so-called social ” insects, 
living in communities regulated by definite laws, each mem- 
ber of the society bearing a separate and well-defined part 
in the organisation and arrangement of the colony at large. 

From the earliest times ants have attracted the attention, 
not only of naturalists, but of philosophers and poets. 
The ancients were familiar with many of the phenomena 
characteristic of the ant colony. Aristotle and Pliny, for 
example, inform us that the labours of ants are regulated 
in a great measure by the phases of the moon, Pliny 
also m^kes mention of a species which he alleges is found 
in Northern India, which were said to equal Egyptian 
wolves in size, and were supposed to occupy themselves in 
digging gold from the bowels of the earidi, whilst the 
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inhabitants of the country were said to rob the ants in 
summer of their accumulated winter treasures. 

The harvesting and grain-storing habits of ants, so 
familiar to the popular reader, were at first supposed to be 
common to all species of ants ; but this ■view has been abun- 
dantly proved to be erroneo-us, whilst the opposite extreme 
of asserting that no species practise these habits is to be 
viewed as equally incorrect. In many cases it is probable 
that observers have been deceived into the supposition that 
certain species of ants really carried grains of corn in their 
mouths, whereas the so-called corn grains of these species 
were in reality the cocoons or pui3a3-cases containing the 
young and immature forms. And whilst most species of 
ants are granivorous, or vegetable feeders, certain sx)ecies 
I are as decidedly carnivorous. These latter kinds do not, 
j therefore, participate in the frugal and industrious habits 
of their allies. 

The bibliography of ants is very extensive. Dr King, 
in the 23rd number of the Philosophical Transactions^ 
described the form of the eggs and of the larvm, and 
also the habits of ants in reference to tboij* care of their 
young. Leeuwenhoeck, the Dutch naturalist, traced the 
successive stages of development in the ants, and domon- 
strated the egg, larva,” ''pupa/’ and “imago,” or perfect 
insect. Swammerdam, with the application of the micro- 
scope, further advanced the knowledge of the developmer*t 
and structure of the ants ; and Linnseus {Memoirs of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences of Stockholm) ascertained many 
facts relative to the reproduction of these forms, and 
determined that the winged ants are those which alone 
exercise the generative functions. A Mr Gould published 
An Account of English Ants, of which work a notice by 
the Rev. Dr Miles is given in the Philosophical Tt^ansae- 
tions for 1747. This account, excellent in many respects, 
is nevertheless erroneous in certain points, — the rasult 
of following too closely the analogy presximcd to exist 
between bees and ants. GcofTroy (Jlistoire dcs Imectes 
qui se trouvent aiix Environs de Paris), a good naturalist 
otherwise, is a bad authority on the subject of ant.s. 
The most complete series of observations on ants, which 
appeared among the earlier accounts of the.se forms, are 
those of De Geer, a Swedish entomologist {Memoires pour 
servir d VHistoire des Insectes), an observer on whose fidelity 
the utmost reliance may be placed. Olivier, in the Encyc- 
lopedie Methodique (article Fourmi), summarised the know 
ledge of his own and of preceding times, and described a 
few new species of ants ; and Bonnet, in his Observations 
sur les Insectes (vol, ii.),has given us some interesting, though 
by no means extensive information regarding the habits 
of ants. The “sugar-ant” (?) forms the subject of a memoir 
in the Philosophical TraTisactions for 1790, this latter 
species having caused much havoc among the sugar-plan- 
tations of Grenada over a period of ten years. LatreiUe, a 
famous entomologist, in his special monograph (Ilistoire 
Naturelle des Four mis), puh'U.QhQd at Paris in 1802, gave 
the most succinct and accurate account of the ant-tribe 
which had appeared up to that date. His description of 
the structure and classification of these insects is remark- 
ably clear, and he fully describes one hundred species 
known to himself, and mentions twenty-fo'ur species which 
he w^ enabled to describe from the reports of others. He 
distributed these species among nine families, selecting as 
the bases of his classification the situation and structure of 
the “ antennae ” or “feelers,” and the disposition of the 
abdominal scales. 

The habits of ants receive the fullest attention at the 
hands of Pierre Huber of Geneva, who in a treatise {TraUe 
des Mceurs des Fourmis Indighnes) published in 1810, 
gave a very interesting, lucid, and valuable account of his 
native ants, drawn from actued observation of the nests and 
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comirmnities. This result he achieved by means of an 
apparatus which enabled him to view the interior of the 
nest Many facts have been added to the history of ants 
since 1810 ; the list of works and treatises upon this and 
allied entomological pursuits having been largely increased^ 
especially of late years. 

The constitution of an ant-community may be readily 
appreciated; but it is, at the same time, important to note 
the distinctions between the various groups or sects into 
which the curious colony is divided, A threefold dis- 
tinction of sex, resulting in the production of three kinds 
of individual forms, is to be perceived in the ant-colony, 
as well as among other hymenopterous insects {e,§f. bees). 
These three grades of individuals are knovm respectively 
as males, females, and neuters. The males and females 



are winged, — ^the former retaining their wings throughout ] 
life, and the latter losing these organa after the pairing is ! 
over. During the summer the winged males and females 
are produced in large numbers, and they soon leave the 
nest to take their ^‘nuptial flight” in the air, in the course 
of which the females are impregnated. The function of 
the male ants having been thus performed, they die ; the 
females, after impregnation, lose their wings; and whilst 
in this comparatively helpless state they are conveyed by 
the neuters to new situations, where they become the 
founders of fresh colonies. 

Each fertile female or “ queen ” is carefully attended by 
retinue of ‘‘neuters,” the latter being simply females the 
Rcxual organs of which are undeveloped. The curious 
experiments of entomologists have proved that, in all pro- 
babOity, the cause of this diflerentiation of sex is dependent 
upon the nature of the food with which during the larval 
state the ant is fed. Exempted thus from all sexual 
functions, the duties of the neuters are confined to the 
performance of all the offices which contribute to, or are 
connected with, the welfare and labour of the ant-com- 
munity. They thus not only construct and build the nest 
or home, and keep it in constant and assiduous repair, hut 
they are also the providers of food and sustenance for the 
community ; and they act the part of nurses, in that they 
carefully attend to the hatching, nutrition, and rearing of 
the young. They are also the defenders of the colony, in 
that they protect the nest and its inmates from the attacks 
and assaults of nearly-related enemies or foreign foes. In 
connection with the defence of the ant-colony, certain 
species possess peculiar neuters, termed “ soldiers,” upon 
which the care and protection of the community more 
especially devolve. These “soldiers” are provided with 
large mandibles or biting-jaws, which constitute efficient 
organs of offence or defence ; and they are distinguished 
from the ordinary neuters by several characteristics in 
addition to this larger development of the jaws. 

Regarding the more intimate structural differences which 
have been ascertained to exist between the various members 
of the ant-community, it may he remarked that the antennae 
of the male ants possess thirteen joints each, and those 
of the female twelve. The antennae of the neuters are com- 
posed of twelve joints. The abdomen of the male ant con- 
sists of seven joints, and that of the female and neuter of 
six. The mandibles or large jaws of the female and neuter 
ants are larger than those of the males, and are frequently 


found to be serrated or even hooked at their extremities. 
The external sexual organs of the neuters correspond to 
those of the females, although, as already remarked, the 
essential internal reproductive organs are wliolly unde- 
veloped in the neuter ants ; and to this most important 
distinction there is added the absence of wings, the neuters 
being thus distinguished from the females by a variety of 
characters, while the near relation is at the same time shown 
of the one series of truly sexual forms to those in which 
the sex is undeveloped. The neuters, it may lastly be 
remarked, conform to the female characteristics, in having 
the abdomen provided with a sting, the male ants being 
destitute of this appendage. 

The nervous system of the ants conforms to the ordinary 
insect-type; but in these and other insect forms, we find the 
highest development of those faculties to w^hich the general 
name of Instinct is applied. By instinctive acts, in their 
simplest sense, we mean those acts w^hich an animal per- 
forms chiefly from impressions made by surrounding objects 
upon its nervous or sensory apparatus. These are very 
difterent in character and origin from the actions of the 
higher vertebrate animals, in which the independent faculty 
of mind operates as the direct source of action, in place 
of the surrounding circumstances of the lower form. Thus, 
in the case of ants, bees, &c., wonderful as their opera- 
tions may appear, and regular and methodical as the 
manner in which they are performed may seem, it will bo 
found that a marked uniformity and likeness of conditions 
exist, which tend to produce a corresponding similarity of 
effects. The same external conditions thus tend to induce 
undeviatingly similar series of phenomena, and under 
the operation of these acts the animal exercising them 
may justly be compared to an automatic machine, or to a 
piece of mechanism, self-directing only in so far as it is 
directed by external circumstances and outside conditions. 
Hence we find certain species of ants or bees invariably 
constructing similar series of cells or habitations, and 
engaging in the same labours as their predecessors, whicli 
labours or operations will be faithfully jand exactly repeated 
by succee'ding generations. And the automatic and me- 
chanical nature of instinctive acts may be clearly viewed 
when we contrast them in their essential nature with the 
directing intelligence and guiding impulse of mind, as we 
find these qualities exercised in the highest vertebrates. In 
the latter case, the mental impulse itseK directs alike the 
physical and psychical operations, and so far from the 
animal being merely automatic, it assumes the higher 
phase of nervous action involved in self-originating mental 
impulse. The actions of the intelligent being are self- 
determined : those of the instinctive being originate from 
the outer world. Through the higher nervous centres the 
intelligent being first api)reciate» the outward circum- 
stances, and then reacts ujKjn them ; the nervous centres 
of the lower being are, in the first instance, acted upon by 
the outer world, and then in their turn react upon the 
organism. Lasliy, and in accordance with the more per- 
fect appreciation of external objects through sensations 
and perceptions, we have to note in the higher being the 
operation of the educative power we entitle The 

ant or bee, when first introduced into the special sphere of 
its labours, assumes its functions, and performs its duties 
as perfectly as if it had been engaged in their perform- 
ance for a lengthened period And the long-continued 
performance of these duties will in no degree tend to make 
the ant or bee a more perfect or more skilful worker 
than when the performance of the duties first commenced. 
Here, again, we observe the operation of the automatic 
powers; the lower animal, like the perfected machine, 
operates at once and without any previous experience as 
I perfectly as after a lengthened period of working. But, 
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in the higher operations directed by intelligence, the being 
acq^uires in a gradual manner, and only after a lengthened 
experience, the perfect manner of working. In the one 
case instinct incites the being automatically, or through 
the excitory outward impressions, to perform the acts ; in 
the other, an intelligent mind first appreciates the impres- 
sions, and, through the educative training of experience, is 
enabled to perform the acts, and to understand in a greater 
or less degree the reasons which prompt and justify them. 

Apart from the possession of high instincts, however, we 
find ants, in common with many other insects, to be' pos- 
sessed of very perfect senses. In addition to the large 
compound eyes with which most insects are provided, they 
possess simple organs of vision. The sense of smell also 
appears to be represented in the ants and insects generally, 
but the seat of this sense has not been well or satisfactorily 
determined. Judgingfrom analogy, however, the olfactory 
apparatus has been supposed to reside in the basal joints 
of the feelers or antennee. Ants have been long observed 
to follow accurately the track of their companions. Bonnet 
concluded that they were enabled to follow up this line of 
march by their scent, and in proof of this he repeatedly 
drew his finger at various parts across the line of march. 
The ants, on arriving at the interrupted spots, seemed to lose 
scent, and directed their steps in an irregular and hesitating 
manner, but having once crossed the interrupted space of 
the finger track, they resumed their journey once more in 
a regular manner along the line of march. Latreille, with 
the view of ascertaining if the sense of smell resided in the 
antennae, cut off these organs in several ants, when he 
found that they appeared to lose their way, and to be 
incapable of directing their further steps. It may, how- 
ever, on obvious grounds be doubted whether this experi- 
ment may be deemed at all satisfactory or conclusive on 
the point. In this experiment it was noticed that the 
neighbouring ants appeared to observe the distress of their 
mutilated compauions, and they seemed to stanch the 
wounds of the sufferers by an application of the organs of 
the mouth to the wounded surface. 

The antennae in insects are certainly the organs of touch, 
but in ants these organs appear to subserve some undeter- 
mined function, in that through their agency communication 
may be made from one ant to the other. M. Huber was 
so strongly impressed with this latter fact, that he applied 
the term langage antennal to the intercourse which he sup- 
posed took place between ants through the media of the 
antennae. For example, by each ant striking its head 
^gainst its neighbour, and by the transmission of this 
impulse, the whole ant-community appeared to be warned of 
danger, and in other ways, but cMefiy through the antennae, 
the sense of danger appears to be appreciated by each 
member of the colony. 

The food of ants has formed a debatable point ever since 
the attention of naturalists was directed bo the investigation 
of their economy. As already remarked, many species are 
teuly carnivorox^, and prey upon the soft parts of other 
insects, and particularly of larvae, which they are enabled to 
seize and capture with little danger and trouble. The well- 
known partiality of ants for animal food is taken advantage 
of by those who wish to obtain the hard parts or skeletons 
of animal forms ; since by placing an animal body within 
reach of an ant-colony, the soft parts are gradually eaten 
away, and the harder portions are left intact. In tropical 
climates, rats, mice, and poultry, even in a living state, are 
said to succumb to the attack of these creatures; and man 
himself, as related by Provost in his Histoire G&nSral 
des Voyages, is even subject to the attacks of ants. Prdvost 
relates that an Italian missionary in Congo was awakened 
from sleep by his negroes, with the intelligence that an 
immense horde of ants was invading his house. Before he 


' could rise they had already covered his legs, and the floor of 
his house was carpeted by a thick layer of the invading 
forms. Fire seemed to be the only preventive to their 
onward march ; and it was stated that cows were known to 
be devoured in their stalls by these creatures. These 
remarks may be viewed as applying more particularly to the 
white ants or termites, of which an account will be given 
afterwards. For sugar ants seem to have a special pre- 
dilection ; and they appear not only to obtain the saccharitie 
matter from vegetables, but also to abstract it from animal 
sources. The aphides, or plant lice, become in this way the 
subjects of very extraordinary attentions on the part of ants. 
The plant lice possess a glandular structure, situated at 
the extremity of the abdomen, which communicates with 
the external surface by two small ducts. This gland 
secretes a sweet or saccharine liquid of viscous nature, of 
which ants are extremely fond, and the ajyhides appear to 
be literally milked ” by their smaller neighbours. The 
antennae of the ants in this case also appear to bo the media 
of intercourse between the aphides and themselves, and by 
touching the abdomen of the plant lice with the antennro, 
a drop of the saccharine liquid exudes from the gland, 
which is eagerly seized upon by the ants ; and in this 
fashion the milking process is continued until the ant is 
satisfied. The aphides, in this instance, ap2)ear voluntarily 
to surrender themselves for the purpose of affording tlie 
saccharine matter; but it has been also alleged that certain 
species of ants keep within their nests for the pur- 

pose of affording the desired matter. Whether or not this 
alleged domestication of the aphides by ants is to be deemed 
worthy of belief yet remains to be proved. A single audits 
may be occasionally seen surrounded by three or four ants, 
— ^the latter ordinarily finding the aphides on the leaves of 
plants and in their natural habitat. The association of 
ants and aphides, strange as it may seem, is not, how- 
ever, without its parallels in the history of the antrcolony. 
Thus wood-lice are not infrequently foimd as apparently 
normal guests within the ant-nest; and Siva of Pisa observe<i 
a species of grasshopper, to which he has given the name 
Gryllus myrmecopkilus, which inhabits the nest of an Italian 
ant. The ant-nest, in fact, appears to be the iionnal 
habitation of this grasshopper. 

^ The ant-nest forms a very interesting subject for con- 
sideration, and the various groups of ants differ widely in 
the outward form and internal plan according to which the 
nests are constructed, as well as in the materials of which 
the habitations are built. Clay, earth, and vegetable matters 
form the chief sources of supply, and excavations m the 
ground, or erections above ground, in trees, walls, and house- 
roofs, may be mentioned as the most common situations for 
the nests. The internal arrangement also varies even to a 
greater extent than the external appearance or xuatcrials. 
The general plan of the nest shows an arrangement of flats 
or stories, connected throughout by passages, and supported 
by definite pillars or partitions. The chief ends and objects 
in the construction of the nest appear to be directed to the 
preservation of the larvae, and to their protection from 
changes of temperature. During the night the larvae are 
placed in the^ furthest chambers of the nest, the entrance 
to the nest being carefully secured for warmth and for ensur- 
ing protection from the raids of enemies. In the morning 
the larvae are transferred by the diligent neuters to the 
outer chambers, to which the sun^s heat has access; or 
they may even be exposed directly to the sun. A change 
of temperature or weather is sufficient to set the watchful 
neuters on the alert, and to cause them to hurry the larvae 
to the inner recesses of the abode, where they may be safely 
protected from the variable effects of the climate. 

Some of the most curious and extraordinary traits in ant- 
character relate to the acquiring by certain ants Amazon- 
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ants) of tlio pupse or immature young of other species, and 
fche training and subjection of these papas as slaves and 
servitors. Regular raids and forays appear to be made by 
the slave-making ants upon the nests of certain species, the 
pupae of which are captured, and when developed brought 
into bondage and subjection to the captors. 

No closer imitation of the ways of man could well 
be found in the entire animal economy ; and the circum- 
stances of these carious cases have been so thoroughly in- 
vestigated that the matter is placed above the possibility of 
doubt or error. The relative position of the masters and 
slaves varies greatly, the extreme of hard servitorship beino* 
seen in some cases, whilst in other cases the position of the 
slaves is much easier. The slaves of JFormica sanguinea are 
aided by their masters in the work of the colony. But in 
the case of Formica rufescerbs the labours of the slaves are 
greatly increased, — the entire work of the community I 
devolving upon the unfortunate captives, and the neuters, 
laborious in other species, being merely employed in the duty 
of capturing fresh servitors. This latter trait also appears 
among the Amazon-ants, which literally stir neither ^^hand 
nor foot,'* nor make any effort to help themselves, but 
are waited upon and attended in the most devoted manner 
by their willing serfs. The slave-making forays are by 
no means invariably destitute of bloodshed or warfare, 
and frequent and hot combats appear to be engaged in 
between the would-be masters and the species of intended 
slaves. Once captured, developed, and domiciled within the 
nests of their masters, the slave-ants appear to be thoroughly 
at home, and no effort at insurrection or attempt to gain 
their freedom appears ever to be made. The early state of 
development in which the pups© are generally captured, 
would necessarily favour the complete domestication of the 
captured ants within the home of the slave-making com- 
munity; and the ants appear to possess and exhibit the 
greatest care and solicitation for the welfare of their serfs, 
— ^the slaves being carried in the mouths of their owners 
when the latter shift their abode, or undertake any expedition 
leading them from home. 

From the accounts of Messrs Bates and Belt, we gain 
some Curious and interesting information regarding species 
of ants peculiar to South and Central America, which ex- 
hibit marked differences in habits from all British or even 
other foreign species. Chief among these South American 
ants are the Foraging Ants {Fciton)^ of which there are 
several distinct species. These ants are truly carrdvorous 
in their tastes, and ravage whole districts, their march 
being regarded with terror by the natives of Central 
America. Mr Bates tells us that different species have 
different modes of marching, by which they may be recog- 
nised. The Ecitons in Nicaragua are termed Army Ants,** 
and they appear regularly' to change their hunting-grounds 
in quest of food. Their community comprises males and 
females, and two kinds of neuters or workers — a worker- 
major,** or large-headed worker, and a small-headed kind, 
termed the worker-minors.** The former kind are noted 
for their elongated jaws ; and in some species these forms 
are denominated soldiers,** their peculiar office being the 
protection of the community from the attacks of enemies, 
or the making forays on the nests of other species, or upon 
other animals. The habit the Ecitons have of hunting in 
regular organised bands distinguishes them from other and 
more familiar British species {e.g-y Myrmioa^ the Bed 
Stinging Ant of Britain), which are predatory, but hunt 
in an irregular and ill-defined manner. One of the best- 
defined species of foraging ants is the Fdton predator ^ a 
small species which hunts in dense hordes, and marches 
rapidly over a territory. A moving phalanx of this species 
will extend over from 4 to 6 square yards ; and any unwary 
insect meeting with, or falling into the serried ranks, is 
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soon torn to pieces and devoured. Fcitonhamata hunts 
both in dense masses or in detached columns. The nature 
of the prey appears to regulate the mode of march. Thus, 
when proceet^g in columns, Mr Belt found that the Eciion 
hamata was in search of the nests of another ant {IIypr>- 
clinea)^ the larv^ and pupae of which are seized by the 
Ecitons for the purpose of being brought up as slaves, in 
accordance with the habits already alluded to. The Hypo- 
cHneas rush out on being attacked, bearing their pupee and 
laxvse in their jaws; but the Ecitons at once seize the 
young ants, idthough they never appear to injure the 
parent Hypoclineas. The latter appear a cowardly race, as 
they make no effort at self-defence, their habits leadin<»- 
them chiefly to milk aphides^ which they desert at once on 
seeing another and even smaller species of ant approach. 
Birds and opossums are terrified, as well as insects, at 
the Foraging Ants, and frequently fall victims to the deter- 
mined onslaught of the little furies. 

The other species of Ecitons comprise Eciton rapax, the 
largest of the race, the body of which is half-an-inch iii 
length; Eciton legionisy famed for its ravages on other 
species of ants (Formicce); Eciton hamata and E. drepano- 



phjora, nearly related species ; and the so-called Blind 
Ecitons, thus named from the imperfect condition of the 
eyes. The E. vastator and E. erratica, species of blind 
Ecitons, proceed on their raids by means of covered roads, 
or ways, wMch are excavated and formed in front at a rate 
corresponding to the advance of the army. 

Some interesting information regarding the senses and 
instincts of the Foraging Ants appears to corroborate the 
opinions of some earlier observers, already alluded to, ou 
the subject. About a dozen individuals of Eciton hamata 
were observed to assemble together, as if in consultation, in 
a tramway excavation in Nicaragua. One ant suddenly 
left the assembly, and ran up the perpendicular side of the 
cutting. The example of this fi.rst ant was followed by 
several others, which ran after the first ant for a short 
distance, then returned, and again proceeded for a farther 
distance along the track of the first- The object of this 
proceeding was to make the track readily determinable by 
the succeeding travellers, and the route of the first indi- 
vidual was imerringly followed by the others, who were at 
long distances behind. A portion of the trail was removed, 
when the ants appeared at fault, and occupied themselves in 
making detours until they again hit upon the interrupted 
track. On arriving at the top of the excavation, a suitable 
spot for hunting was descried, when the information 
appeared to be quickly communicated to those that were 
below, and the whole army rushed upwards in obedience 
to the behest of the scouts. All the Foraging Ants are 
migratory in habits, and appear to possess no fixed place of 
abode, but shift their camp at intervals of from four to sis 
or more days. The temporary abode is found in hoEow 
trees, or under fallen trunks. An Eciton, intentionally 
imprisoned beneath a stone, was discovered by a com- 
panion, who at once informed his neighbours. The other 
ants then came to the rescue ; and by biting at the stone, 
trying to move it, and seizing the prisoned ant by the legs, 
they, by their united efforts, set their companion fiw. An 
ant embedded in day, with only the points of the antennae 
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protruding, was discovered by Ms neighbours, and soon 
disentombed. And in cases where the efforts of one ant 
have been inadequate to release a comrade placed in peril, 
the others were duly informed of the fact, and hurried 
to assist their less fortunate neighbour. In crossing a 
crumbling slope, which was gradually disintegrating under 
the passage of the ant-army, a portion of the band, by 
adhering to each other, formed a solid pathway, over wMch 
the others passed safely- A twig formed a bridge across a 
small rill ; but this proving insufficient and too narrow for 
the transit of the army, it was widened by ants clinging to 
each side of the twig, and in this way the track was 
broadened sufficiently to admit of the easy passage of the 
mass. Such acts would appear to lie beyond the category 
of purely instinctive processes, since they appear to involve 
an adaptation of faculties to special cases, and result in 
special actions being instituted, and thus bear some resem- 
blance to what we familiarly see involved in the process of 
reasoning characteristic of man’s mental powers. The more 
ordinary operations of ant-Hfe are purely instinctive, as has 
been already shown; but it may be a matter for considera- 
tion if the theory of some naturalists, that the higher 
development of instinctive powers is akin to reason itself, 
may not be tenable. Such instances as these just given of 
the curious and extraordinary acts of the Foraging Ants may 
serve to show from what circumstances the theory obtains 
support. Houzeau, in particular, among recent writers, 
adopts analogous views to these, and- maintains that the 
ants most nearly approach man in the arrangement and 
general nature of their social existence and condition. 

The Leaf-cutting Ants {(Ecodoma) are noted pests of 
central and tropical America; and, as is implied by their 
name, commit fearful havoc among trees, laboriously 
and persistently carrying off in their mouths, piece by 
piece, the foliage of trees and shrubs. The orange, lemon, 
and mango trees in particular have suffered from their 
attacks. Carbolic acid has been tried with success as a 
remedy against these ants, the use of this antiseptic 
killing large numbers* and corrosive sublimate in powder, 
sprinkled across their paths, has a deadly effect upon the 
leaf-cutters. Coal tar has also been employed against them. 
Gigantic black ants, averaging an inch in length, are 
found in Central America. They are notable as being 
solitary in their habits, and possess well-developed eyes 
and formidable stings. These forms contrast with the 
gregarious and social ants, in which the eyes are com- 
paratively weak, or may be rudimentaiy. 

Certain curious little ants {PseudomyrTna hicolor) inhabit 
the hoUow thorns of the bull’s horn ” acacia of Central 
America. The hom-like thorns form the nest, the aperture 
being situated near the tip of the thorn. These ants pre- 
serve the plant from the attack of the Leaf-cutting Ants, 
and also from mammals feeding upon it. The ants obtain 
a supply of food from the plant, in the shape of a honey- 
like secretion, found in a gland situated at the base of the 
leaflets. Protected by, and at the same time protecting 
the plant, the intimate relations between the acacia and the 
ants may be argued to possess a deeper significance than 
relates to a merely casual or chance connection. The 
Cecropia, or trumpet tree of Central America, is ten- 
anted by ants, which obtain a sweet fluid, through the 
agency of brown scale-insects {Oocddce), kept by them 
in the cells of the trank. This recalls the case of the 
aphides^ or ordinary plant lice, the ants sucking the fluid 
from the scale-insects through a dorsal or back-pore. The 
queen-ant in her royal cell is attended by a special bevy 
of Cocddoe^ who supply her with the requisite food. The 
Coccide^ in America take the place of the European 
aphides as ant-cows, but the tropical ants appear to 
actacli themselves to other insects also. Thus, the leaf- 


hoppers {Memhrwns) are attended by ants, for the sake 
of the honey which the larvae exude. Those insects 
which are attended by ants are protected from the attacks 
of other animal forms; and the shelter given to the ants 
thus serves to protect the tree or shrub, and to save it 
from becoming exterminated. 

The soldier ants,” referred to in the foregoing account 
of the Foraging Ants, are not peculiar to that race, many 
other species also possessing soldiers.” These forms, as 
has been already stated, appear to be merely neuters which 
have the jaws very largely developed, for the protection of 
the true neuters or workers, and for the defence of the nest 
generally. TMs further subdivision of the ant-commimity 
would seem to indicate an additional approach to the socid 
arrangements wMch characterise the human state. 

The reproduction and development of the ordinary ants 
may be very briefly touched upon in the present notice. 
The impregnation of the females in their aerial nuptial^ 
flight has been already alluded to, as also has the death of 
the males after the congress. The impregnated females are 
conveyed to the nest, and the deposition of eggs is pro- 
ceeded with, the young forms being tended through their 
larvae and pupae stages by the assiduous neuters. U nlike 
the bees, several female ants may inhabit the same nest j 
and the swarming or exodus of the young ants, so far 
from having for its one and essential object tlie formation 
of a new colony, appears to be simply devoted to further 
reproductive measures. Thus, those that leave the nest 
are the fresh males and females, the sexual Mstory of which 
has already been traced ; and the nest thus remains a more 
or less permanent institution, changing its inmates only in 
part, and in exceptional circumstances alone giving origin 
to a new and independent colony. 

The stings with wMch the neuters and females are armed 
constitute formidable organs of defence. The poison, to 
wMch the violent or painful effects of the sting are due, 
appears to consist of a definite chemical organic compound, 
the cMef acid of which is known by the appropriate name 
of formic acid, the formula for tMs compound being 
CHgOg. Formic acid is also found in the glands attached 
to the pointed hairs of stinging-nettles. This acid, in 
itself possessing irritant qualities of a high order, also 
appears capable of producing even more serious effects 
when manipulated by chemical means. 

The ant-colony, powerful as we have seen it to be, and 
well protected as it undoubtedly is, is nevertheless subject 
to the attacks of enemies wMch wage a successful war 
against it. Certain species of ants appear to be more subject 
than others to the attack of such higher forms as the 
mammalian ant-eaters (Echidna and Myrmecophagid^s) 
and armadillos, as well as to the onslaught of the insect 
ant-lion (Myrmeleo), The latter literally digs a pit for his 
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victim, in the bottom of wMch he Hes securely hidden, 
ready to devour any unwary ant which may chance to 
tumble in. And even where the victim is not within 
actual reach of the Myrmeleo, the latter by means of a 
shower of sand-particles frequently succeeds in causing it 
to fall into the snare. Several substances which have a 
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noxious effect upon tlie ant-colony have been already men- 
tioned, Thus carbolic acid and corrosive sublimate appear 
to affect the ant-colony as poisonous agents ; and solutions of 
tobacco, lime, soot, and walnut leaves, with urine, are also 
stated to prove effectual in destroying them, although these 
latter are decidedly inferior to the two first-mentioned 
substances. Corrosive subKmate, indeed, appears to have 
a curious and even specific action upon these forms, in 
rendering them actually rmniacal, to use a phrase which 
is applicable generally to the human subject alone. Under 
the influence even of external contact with this substance, 
the ants in Grenada during their ravages of last century, 
were observed to be singularly affected, and were seen even 
to attack each other with outrageous violence, — an effect 
also corroborated of late years in Central America by Mr 
Belt, who saw the rabid ants collected into small balls 
biting one another, and seizing hold of each other in a 
most extraordinary fashion under the influence of the 
mercurial poison. The corrosive sublimate, it is stated, can 
be effectively used only in dry weather. 

WMteants, A brief description of the Termites, or white ants, may 
appropriately conclude the present article. These forms 
have already been stated to be entirely different from the 
familiar and true ants, and to belong to the Neuropteroua 
insects, whereas the true ants are classed with the Hyrmn- 
opt&ra. They resemble the true ants in living in highly 
organised social communities, and in being endowed with 
as high and as specialised instincts. But they differ from 
them, first, in the fact that they do not undergo a com- 
plete metamorphosis, that is, the Termite larvse and pupse 
resemble the perfect insect, and do not pass through the 
defined stages of change and development characteiistic of 
the true ants, bees, and other insects. The young Termite, 
in fact, differs from the ordinary adult ordy in the non- 
possession of eyes, and from the sexual forms in the non- 
development of wings. The white ants inhabit the tropical 
regions of the world generally, but are found in the 
greatest abundance in tropical South America. Their 
nests form characteristic structures, rising sometimes to a 
height of 5 or 6 feet, and constructed of earthy particles 
worked into a mass as hard and durable 
as stone. Many species of Termites are 
known, but they resemble one another in 
essential structure and habits. As indi- 
cated by their popular name, they are of 
a whitish colour and ai’e soft-bodied. The 
Termite community consists, as in the true 
ants, of males, females, and workers or 
neuters. In the true ants the latter are 
undeveloped females, whereas in the Ter- 
mites the sex of the neuters is wholly 
undeterminable ; and in addition the 
workers are invariably divided into two 
distinct classes : the soldiers,^’ with 
largely-developed jaws, whose sole office 
is to defend the community; and the 
ordinary ‘‘workers,” on whom devolves 
the entire labour of the nest. Both classes <7Vrm« 
of neuters are blind; and from a close 
examination of the eggs, the distinctions, not only between 
males and females, but also be- 
tween the soldiers and workers, 
may be easily seen. The dif- 
ference in food, so powerful in 
the development of sex and 
characteristics in other insects, 
does not therefore operate in 
the case, of the Termites, The 
entire white ant colony and 

species also exhibits a division into subordinate groups and 


classes, the recognition and characters of which are very 
dffficult of determination. And on this, as well as upon 
other grounds, the organisation of the white ant com- 
munity is generally to be regarded as of a higher type than 
that of the familiar and true ants. 

The nest of the Termites is known as a 
the essential internal arrangement of which consists of a 
large number and series of chambers, connected by galleries 
and passages. Entrance to the nest is afforded by con- 
cealed roads and subterranean passages. A large hillock 
may be a compound termitarium, formed by and inhabited 
by different species ; and certain kindsof Termites build their 
nests of smaller size, sometimes of the consistence of paper. 
Their structures may be attached to the branches of trees, 
or they may be entirely subterranean, or concealed under the 
bark or within the stems of trees. The latter species are 
those^ wMch destroy timber, furniture, and household objects. 

Within this curious home an equally curious community 
is found to reside. The king and queen represent the 
sexual part of the community, the true neuters or workers 
form the greater part of the ordinary individuals, and the 
soldiers and winged Termites complete the list of inmates. 
The royal cells, tenanted by the Idng and queen, exist in 
the inmost part of the nest, and are closely guarded by 
a retinue of workers. The king and queen are wingless 
and much larger than the neuter ants. The queen Ter- 
mite when within the royal cell is permanenlly gravid, 
the abdomen being Immensely distended with eggs, which 
as they are produced, are seized upon by the workers, 
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and conveyed to special cells prepared for their reception. 
The relations of the winged Termites to the other members 
of the nest long formed a subject of great diflicrdty to 
naturalists ; but they appear to be males and females, 
which are ready to assume sexual relations, and to become 
the progenitors or kings and queens of new communities. 
The neuters are, accordingly, quite distinct from the sexual 
forms, and do not pass through any similar developmental 
phases, but differ from the others, even in the egg, as has 
been already mentioned. Occasionally a new termitarium 
may be found, in which a king and queen are absent, and 
which contains workers only. These, however, gradually 
prepare the nest for full completion, by bringing eggs into 
the cells from a neighbouring termitarium, from which the 
due population of the colony will be in time produced. 

The exodus or swarming of the Termites appears to 
resemble more nearly that of the bees, although Hke that 
of the true ants, it is more purely reproductive in its nature, 
and not so much connected with the departure of fully grown 
forms from a hive which has become inadequate to the 
comfortable accommodation of all its inmates. The larvse, 
prior to the swarming, are fed and tended by the workers, 
the youngest larvse receiving the greatest share of attention. 
The workers apparently feed the larvae by injecting a fluid 
from their mouths into the larval cells ; and in about a 
year after the deposition of the eggs the larvae become 
fully grown, and the period of the exodus arrives. The 
exodus generally takes place on damp evenings, or cloudy 
mornings, and many extend over several days, or until 
such time as all the males and females have emerged 
from the nest. Having reached the ground, the wings ci 
each ant are shed by a natural effect — & seam or pla^ of 
sepaiation existing at the roote of the wings — ^and af 
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the throwing off of the wings, the surviving males and 
females pair, and become the parents of new colonies. 
Many f aU. victims to the attacks of enemies, as spiders, bats, 
lizards, toads, and goat-suckers. The pairs that survive 
take up their abode in some secluded situation, as under 
leaves, or under a clod of earth; there the females become 
impregnated, and bj-and-by a new hive and its population 
are produced. The Termites serve an important purpose, 
in the particular areas of the world they inhabit, in disin- 
tegrating, removing, and destroying decaying wood. 

See Moggridge's Karvestvnjg Ants and Trap Boor Spiders; 
Bateses Naturalist on the Amazons; Belt's Naturalist in 
Nicaragua^ &e. (a. v/.) 

ANT^US, in Greek Mythology, a giant of Lybia, 
die son of Poseidon and Ge (Terra). He compelled all 
strangers passing through the country to wrestle with him, 
and as, when thrown, he derived fresh strength from each 
successive contact with his mother earth, he proved invin- 
cible. With the skulls of those whom he had slain he built 
a temple to his father. Hercules, in combat with him, 
discovered the source of his strength, and lifting him up 
from the earth crushed him to death. The struggle between 
Antaeus and Hercules is a favourite subject in ancient 
sculpture. 

AISTTALCIDAS, a Spartan politician, who rendered con- 
spicuous service to his native state at one of the turning- 
points in Greek history. He comes first into notice as 
ambassador from Sparta to Tixibazus, the Persian satrap 
of Ionia, to sue for peace (393-2 n.o.) Upon hearing of 
this the Athenians, becoming anxious lest they should lose 
their growing ascendency, also sent an embassy, at the 
head of which was Conon, to counteract the efforts of the 
Spartans. Tiribazus favoured the cause of Sparta, and 
secretly supplied Antalcidas with the means of carrying 
on war against Athens. Artaxerxes, however, disapprov- 
ing the conduct of Ms satrap, recalled him, and appointed 
Struthas, whose sympathies were on the side of Athens, in 
Ms place. But tMs check to the policy of Antalcidas was 
only temporary. In a few years circumstances became 
even more favourable than at first to a successful negotia- 
tion, Tiribazus having been restored to Ms satrapy, and 
accordingly, in 388-7, Antalcidas was again sent upon an 
embassy to Asia. By skilful diplomacy he succeeded in 
securing the active assistance of the Persian power against 
Athens. Appointed on his return admiral of the Spartan 
fieet, he carried on a naval warfare in a manner so vigor- 
ous, that the Athenians were glad to accept peace on the 
terms Artaxerxes chose to dictate. These were made 
known by Tiribazus to a congress of deputies from Sparta, 
Argos, and Athens, and formed the basis of ‘‘ the peace 
of Antalcidas,^' so called from its being arranged in 
accordance with the views of the Spartan ambassador. 
Antalcidas seems to have been engaged in another mission 
to Persia in 371; but the later incidents of Ms career are 
involved in uncertainty. Plutarch states that he committed 
suicide on the failure of his last mission, but there seems 
no proof of tMs. 

ANTAUO, a town of Tigr4, in Abyssinia, capital of the 
district of Enderta, situated in lat. 13® 17' IN'., and long. 
39® 28' E-, on a plateau about 8000 feet above the level of 
the sea, out of wMch a steep hill rises on the north of the 
town, while beneath it a wide plain stretches southward. 
A large part of Antalo is now in ruins, but it stiff possesses 
a weekly market of considerable importance, and contains 
several churches. Its population was once estimated at 
8000. 

ANTAJRA, or, as he is usually called, Antab, an early 
Arabian warrior and poet, famous as the author of one 
of the poems hung up in the Kaaba at Mecca, and as 
the hero of a romance wMch bears somewhat the same 
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relation to Arabic literature which the Arthurian legend 
bears to our own. He was the son of Shedad-el-Absi, a 
warrior in the army of Zohetr, by Zabuba, a negro slave 
who had been captured in some plundering expedition; 
and, if we can trust the Arabian romancist, he bore strong 
evidence of his negro origin. He spent Ms youth in 
servitude and neglect, but soon became known for his 
strength and high - handedness. Before long, while 
yet a slave, he fell in love with Ms cousin, the beautiful 
Abla, whose praises are still preserved at Mecca, but at 
the same time had the misfortune to incur the hate of Ms 
father's wife, Shameeah. A number, however, of happy 
opportunities presenting themselves, he showed such extra- 
orinary prowess against some hostile tribes, that Ms father 
was constrained to join in the public appreciation of Ms 
services, and to recognise him as his son. He now gradu- 
ally rose in favour, and held for long a position of the 
greatest influence among his people, filling the surrounding 
country with the fame equally of his song and Ms sword. 
In a great war between two rival tribes, wMch lasted forty 
years, he is said to have played a very prominent part. 
The time and manner of Ms death are matter of dispute, — 
Ibn Doreid making him be slain by Wasr-ben-Jaber, while, 
according to Abu Obeida, he died a natural death when 
well stricken in years. Wherever the Arabic language is 
known his fame is still green; and frequent references are 
made to Oliubli Antar^ Istahli Antar^ Antar's house and 
Antar's stable. By whom the romantic account of hia 
life was originally written is far from being satisfactorily 
decided; but it is generally ascribed to Asmai, who lived 
at the court of Harun-al-RasMd. It is composed in rhyth- 
mic prose, interspersed with fragments of verse, many of 
which are attributed to Antar himself. The style is remark- 
ably pure, and a picture is afforded of early Arabian life 
that is equally grapMc and minute. The romance, wMch in 
its fuller form extends to fifty or sixty MS. volumes, was first 
brought under European notice in 1802 by Von Hammer, 
who, after repeated perusal, spoke of it as surpassing the 
Arabian Nights in interest and beauty. Sir William Jones 
had already written in the Mghest terms about a part of 
it wMch had fallen in his way. In 1820 Terrick Hamil- 
ton, brother of W. Hamilton, the author of ASgypt'iacay 
published a translation of a portion of it from a condensed 
Syrian manuscript obtained at Aleppo; and this gave 
occasion for a number of articles on Antar in our periodical 
literature. (See Von Hammer, Mines de VOrieivt^ 1802; 
Arnold's Moallahat, Leipsic, 1850; Ahlwardt's Divans o} 
Six 'Ancient Arabic Poets^ London, 1870; Jiywrnol 

of Sacred Zit.^ 1850.) 

AIjTTAJBmOTIC OOEAIT, a name that should, strictly 
speaking, be applied only to the ice-bound sea to the south 
of the antarctic circle; in practice, however, it is usually 
vaguely extended so as to include more or less of the cold 
regions round the south pole, without reference to the 
circle. As compared with the corresponding Arctic Ocean, 
little is known about tMs portion of the earth's surface; 
but it is sufficiently clear that the cold and the dangers to 
navigation in the southern ocean greatly exceed those of 
the northern, and that human beings and most other ani- 
mals cannot, or at least do not, ordinarily subsist within 

I its limits. See Polab Eegions. 

I ANTELOPE The term antelope is applied to denote 
a genus of Mammalia^ included in the Ubigulate or Soofed 
order of that large class. Of the ungulate or hoofed 
mammals, the Ruminants^ or those that chew the cud," 
form a chief subdivision ; and the antelopes, sheep, oxen, 
and goats, are included and classified together in this 
division as the family Cavicomia, or hoUow-homed 
ruminants. The cMef character by which the Oavicomia 
are distinguished from other families of the Euminantia 
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consists in tlie peculiar and characteristic type of structure 
of the horns. These appendages are essentially processes 
of the frontal or forehead bone of the skuU, and so far 
from being deciduous^ — ^that is, being shed at stated periods, 
— as in the deer, the horns in the Cavicomia are permanent 
and persistent throughout life. The process arising from 
the frontal bone constitutes the inner shaft, or “ core ” of 
the horn j and this bony core is covered by a horny sheath, 
'rhe horny sheath is purely epidermic in its origin and 
nature ; that is, it consists of a special development of the 
outer skin or epidermal tissue. When these structures are 
contrasted with the horns of the deer, — ^with which group, 
it may be remarked, the antelopes are frequently confused, 
but from which they are essentially distinct, — they are at 
once seen to be different in every particular. The horns 
or antlers ” of the deer are solid, and consist entirely of 
bony tissue ; and they are, furthermore, shed annually. 

The antelopes, with the other Cavicomia, participate in 
the following characters, in addition to those furnished by 
the structure of the horns. Both sexes are generally pro- 
vided with horns. The dental formula or arrangement of 
the teeth exhibits a want of incisor teeth in the upper, and 
& 1 X incisors in the lower jaw ; canines totally wanting in 
the upper jaw, and two in the lower jaw ; and twelve 
molars in each jaw. The dental formula, therefore, runs 
thus : — 
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The feet are cleft ; and accessory or supplemental hoofs 
exist on the back aspect of the feet. 

The antelope family (A7i;tilopid€e)^ including a great 
number of different species, is generally distinguished from 
the allied families of the sheep, oxen, and goats, by the 
light, graceful, and deer-like form of its members. The 
horns are chiefly cylindrical in shape, but may be twisted 
in an annular or spiral manner. The beard, or “ dew-lap, 
characteristic of the deer tribe, is generally absent in the 
antelopes ; and of all the Cavicomia, they constitute the 
only family in which the curious “ tear-pits ” or lachrymal 
sinuses ” of the eyes are found. These latter organs are 
small sacs situated below the eyes, and devoted to the 
secretion of a yellow substance of a sebaceous or waxy 
nature. 

As regards their distribution, the antelopes are chiefly 
found in the eastern hemisphere, and Africa appears to be 
the great centre of distribution of the group. South Africa 
is especially rich in antelopes, and they may be regarded 
as representing in that continent the deer of other regions 
of the world. In habits they are, for the most part, 
gregarious, and are frequently found in immense herds 
inhabiting the grassy plateaus and plains ; whilst some 
species are exclusively mountainous in their distribu- 
tion. 

The particular form to which the name of antelope " has 
been generally assigned is the Antilope cervicapra (Plate I. 
fig. 6), foimd in the East, and distinguished by the triple 
curve of its annulated horns. The gazelle or Barhary ante- 
lope {Qazella Darccxd) has long been famed in the poetic 
imagery of Eastern writers. It has two small black horns. 
The algazel {Qazella Jjeucoryx) (Plate I. fig. 2), found in 
Persia and Arabia, has slender limbs, and the horns of the 
male are horizontal, bent backwards, obliquely annulated, 
with smooth tips, and nearly three feet long. Several 
nearly allied species inhabit the northern portions of Africa, 
the ^zella Cforinna (Plate I. fig. 3) exemplifying one of 
these latter forms. The springbok (Qazella Euchor^ of the 
Dutch settlers, or ^‘springer” antelope, is a well-known 
form inhabiting the southern districts of Africa. The 
horns are simple and annulate, and are carved, so as to 


form a lyrate or Ijrre-shaped figure. This auimars activity 
and powers of leaping have procured for it its familiar 
names ; and travellers have long noted the immense numbers 
of these forms which congregate in vast herds in the plains 
of Southern and Central Africa. The bontebok {Gazella 
Fygarga\ and the blesbok (Gazella alhifroTis), are allied to 
the springbok, and inhabit the same regions as that form. 
The other species found in Southern Africa include the 
rarer blue antelope (Gazella leticophcea)^ and the roan ante- 
lope (Gazella eguina% a large species described by Bnrcheil. 

The water bok (Kohus ellipsiprymnus) (Plate 1. fig. 4), 
a well-known African form, is of considerable size. Its 
familiar name has been derived from its habit of frequent- 
ing rivers, and from its powers of svamming. The horns 
are large, curved, and spreading. The klippspringer (Oreo- 
tragus saUatrix) of South Africa has a close resem- 
blance in size and habits to the European chamois. The 
koodoo (Strepeiceros Koodoo) (Plate I. fig. 1), inhabiting 
South and West Africa, and otherwise widely distributed 
over the continent, is provided with very long spiral 
horns, which, however, exist only in the male animals. 
These latter antelopes represent solitary ” species, that 
is, they are generally found living in detached pairs, or as 
solitary individuals. A related species to the koodoo has 
been described under the name of Antilope JDoria. 

The pigmy antelopes present examples of singular mem- 
bers of the family, in that they are of exceedingly diminutive 
size. The Gruevei (Antilope [or Cephalolophus\ pygmcea) 
presents two well-marked varieties, and one fem^e speci- 
men of the smaller variety scarcely exceeded the dimensions 
of a large rat. The gueveis occur on the Guinea Coast, 
but are also occasionally found at the Cape of Good Hope. 
The bush antelope (Oephalolophus sylvicultrix^ inh abiting 
the districts around Sierra Leone, is also of a smaller size 
than the more typical antelopes, and is nearly related to 
the preceding forms. The harnessed antelope (Antilope 
scripta) (Plate H. fig. 1), so named from the white stripes 
with which its body is encircled, has been described as 
occurring in Senegal 

The eland or impophoo (Boselaphus Oreas) is one ot the 
largest of the antelopes, and is ox-hke in its general pro- 
portions and appearance. The horns are straight and 
erect, and the breast possesses a dew-lap ” or tuft. It 
inhabits the flat lands of Southern Africa. Allied to the 
elands, but of smaller size, we find the addax (Oryx naso- 
maculojto). Of this species there are several varieties ; but 
the t^ical form is found in Horthem Africa, and is dis- 
tinguished by the elongated spiral horns. 

The gnus of South Africa form connecting Hnks be- 
tween the antelope and ox families, presenting characters 
in external aspect which separate them out as singular 
and somewhat abnormal forms. The gnu proper or 
wildebeest (Catohlepas €hm) (Plate IL fig. 5), and the 
bastard wildebeest (Catohlepas Gorgon) ^ are the two forms 
included in this genus. The head is bovine in its appear- 
ance, and to the ox-like head are added the mane of 
the horse, the limbs of the stag, and the horns of the 
buffalo. The horns are possessed by both sexes, and are 
curved from their broad bases, at first downwards and for- 
wards, their terminal portions being directed upwards and 
backwards. These animals resemble a small horse in size, 
and occur in large herds on the flat steppes of Southern 
Africa, although they appear to be migratory in habits, and 
to have a wide range in distribution over the southern half 
of the continent. 

Having thus indicated the more familiar of the ante- 
lopes inhabiting the great African or central tract of distri- 
bution of the family, we may next glance at the speciea 
found in the other continenta The Obinese totdope 
(ATvhUope guUuro8a\ or dzeiin of the Mongolian Tartars* 
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possesses sliort, thick horns, directed backwards, divergent, 
with their points turned inwards. It occurs in the deserts 
lying between China and Thibet. The chiru (Fantholops 
Hodgscmii\ inhabiting Thibet and the mountainous slopes 
of the Himalayas, possesses elongated horns of an annulated 
character, and is besides distinguished by a soft glandular 
swelling above each nostril. It has an abundant woolly 
coating ; and from the fact of it sometimes appearing with 
a single horn, — ^the second horn being rudimentary or un- 
developed, — ^the mythical tales of “ unicorns ” are supposed 
to have arisen. 

The cMcara {Tetracerus quadricornis) (Plate II. fig. 4), 
or four-homed antelope, found in the forests of India 
generally, and plentifully in Bengal, is of small size, and 
distinguished by the presence, in the males only, of four 
horns, the larger pair of which are situated on the upper 
aspect of the forehead, and are smooth, erect, inclined 
slightly forwards, divergent, and about three inches long. 
The smaller horns are situated in front of the first pair, 
and average in length an inch or more. The nyl ghau 
{Portdx picta) (Plate II. fig. 3), found in Horthem India, 
like its African representative, the gnu, appears to unite 
in itself the characters of the antelopes and oxen. The 
native name of the creature, nyl ghauy signifies blue 
oXy and by the inhabitants of India it is regarded as 
being an ox, although its true place is undoubtedly among 
the antelopes. In size the nyl ghau resembles a stag ; 
the tail is tufted ; and the horns, occurring in the males 
only, are curved upwards, and diverge at their extremities. 
The nyl ghau is susceptible of being partly domesticated, 
and it has been ascertained to breed freely in a tame 
state. 

The European species of antelope include the chamois 
{Rupicapra Tragus) (Plate II. fig. 2), and the saiga {Coins 
or Antilocapra Saiga). The former is essentially European 
in its distribution, hut the latter extends from Poland 
and Eussia into Asia. The chamois inhabits the Alps 
and mountains of Southern Europe, and occurs in sm^ 
herds. The horns are present in both males and females, 
and are of small size, and recurved at their extremities. 
The chamois may be regarded as tending to link the ante- 
lope type to that of the sheep. The saiga is distinguished 
by the large size of the horns, and by the peculiar con- 
formation of the nose, the opening of which is large, and 
bounded by a soft cartilaginous margin. 

The American continent possesses but two representa- 
tives of the antelope family. These are the so-called Rocky 
Mountain sheep or goat — a true antelope — and the prong- 
buck or cabrit of North American regions. The Rocky 
Mountain sheep or goat {Haplocerm laniger)^ possessing a 
coat of long woolly hair, is dosely related to the chamois 
of Europe ; and in this form, as well as in the prongbuck, 
the connection between the antelopes and goats may be 
traced. 

The prongbuck(Aii<i?ocaj?raj^rczy«ra QiiaTnericana) (Plate 
I. fig. 6) presents a singular exception to the other mem- 
bers of the antelope family, in the deciduous nature of the 
sheaths of the horns, which are annually shed and deve- 
loped. Accessory hoofs are wanting in the prongbuck, and 
the lachrymal sinuses of other antelopes are undeveloped; 
as also are the ^‘inguinal pores,’' or groin-sacs, found in 
most members of the family, and which secrete a viscid 
substance, the function of which is undetermined. The 
females are devoid of horns, and those of the males are 
branched in front, or are ^'furcate,” — a conformation of 
these structures not found in any other member of the 
antelope family. , The chief habitat of the prongbuck 
appears to be the prairie lands of Central America, and its 
northern limit would appear to be about the fifty-third 
degree of north latitude. (a. w.) 


ANTEMN^, a small Latian town, of great antiquity, 
built on the top of a hill that rose above the alluvial 
plain at the meeting of the Anio and Tiber. Hersilia, 
the wife of Romulus, was a native of Antemnse ; and the 
city was one of those that endeavoured to avenge the 
rape of the Sabine women. In purely historic times it 
is of the smallest importance. The Samnites were pur- 
sued thither by Crassus, after the battle of the Cofline 
Gate (82 b.o.), and surrendered there to Sulla. In 409 
A.X). idaiic encamped on the hill, which now retains no 
trace of the ancient city. 

ANTENOR, a Trojan elder of great prudence, who 
advised his fellow-townsmen to send Helen back to her 
husband, and in various ways showed himself not un- 
friendly to the Greeks. In the Homeric poems there is no 
intimation of this disposition having led him into any 
breach of his natural allegiance ; but in the later develop- 
ment of the romance he appears as a full-blown traitor, 
and in the general sack of the city his house, distinguished 
by a panther’s skin at the door, is spared by the victors iu 
reward of his treachery. He afterwards, according to various 
versions of the legend, either rebuilt a city on the site of 
Troy, or settled at Gyrene, or became the founder of Padua 
{Fatavvum) and several other towns in Eastern Italy. 

ANTENOR, son of Euphranor, the native sculptor to 
whom the Athenians were indebted for the bronze statues 
of Hatmodius and Aristogiton, which, after adorning the 
Ceramicus, were carried off to Susa by Xerxes, and re- 
stored, it is probable, by Alexander. 

ANTEQTJERA, an ancient city of the province of 
Malaga, in Spain, supposed to be the Roman Antiquaria, 
or Anticaria^ beautifully situated in a fertile valley on the 
south of the river Guadaljorce, 28 miles N. of Malaga, 
and 45 W. of Granada. It occupies a commanding 
position, whale the remains of its walls, and of a fine 
Moorish castle on a rock that overhangs the town, show 
how admirably its natural defences were supplemented by 
art. In 1410 it was recaptured from the Moors by the 
regent Fernando, and thereafter became one of the most 
important outposts of the Christian power in Spain. An- 
tequera possesses manufactures of flannels, paper, leather, 
silk, soap ; it has also a large trade in grain, fruit, and oil, 
while marble is quarried to a considerable extent in the 
neighbourhood. Population, 27,201. 

ANTHEM is derived from the Greek avrC<l>o)va, through 
the Saxon Ante/n, and originally had the same meaning, 
as antiphony. (See Ajk^tiphony.) It is now, however, 
generally restricted to a form of musical composition 
peculiar to the service of the Church of England, and 
appointed by the rubrics to follow the third collect at 
both morning and evening prayer, in choirs and places 
where they sing.” Several anthems are included in the 
English coronation service. The words are selected from 
Holy Scripture, or in some cases from the Liturgy, and the 
music is generally more elaborate and varied than that of 
psahn or hymn tunes. Anthems may be written for soli 
voices only, for the full choir, or for both, and according 
to this distinction are called respectively Verse, Pull^ andPull 
with Verse. Though the anthem of the Church of England 
is analogous to the motett of the Roman CathoHc and Lu- 
theran Churches, bothbeing written for a trained choir, and not 
for the congregation, it is as a musicalf orm essentially English 
in its origin and development. The EngHsh school of musi- 
cians hasfrom the first devoted its chief attention to thisform, 
and scarcely a composer of any note can be named who has 
not written several good anthems. Tallis, Tye, Bird, and 
Farrant, in the 16th century; Orlando Gibbons, Blow, and 
Purcell, in the 17th ; and Croft, Boyce, Rent, Nares, Cooke, 
and Samuel Arnold, in the 18th, have composed anthems 
which are still to be regolarly heard in cathedral services 
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ANTHEMIUS, a Greek matkematicjan and arcMtect 
of great genius, wlio produced, under the patronage of 
Justinian (532 A.i>.), the original and daring plans for 
the church of St Sophia, in Oonstantiaople, which strik- 
ingly displayed at once his knowledge and his ignorance. 
He was one of five brothers — ^the sons of Stephanus, a 
physician of Tralles — ^who were all more or less eminent 
in their respective departments. Dioscorus followed his 
father's profession in his native place; Alexander became 
at Rome one of the most celebrated medical men of his 
time; Olympius was deeply versed in Roman jurispru- 
dence ; and Metrodorus was one of the distinguished 
grammarians of the great Eastern capital. There appears 
to be good grounds for believing that Anthemius antici- 
pated Buffon in the invention of burning glasses; he has 
also been credited, though on very dubious authority, with 
a knowledge of gunpowder, or some similar compound, and 
with a certain acquaintance with the force of steam. 
Some portions of his ‘jrepl TrapaBoioxv p.r)')(a^rr}p.wT<iiv were 
published by Dupuy in 1777, and also appeared, in 1786, 
in the forty-second volume of the Hist, de V Acad, des Itisct. 
{See Gibbon's Dec. and Fall^ vol. viL cap. xL; Procopius, 
de JEdiJic.) 

ANTHESTERIA, an Athenian festival held annually 
in the month of Anthesterion, corresponding nearly to our 
February, at which time the wine stored at the previous 
vintage was considered fit for use. The object of the 
festival was to celebrate the arrival of that season, and the 
beginning of spring. It lasted three days, from the 11th 
to the 13th of the month. On the first day, called 
Pithoigia, or “jar opening," libations were offered from 
the newly-opened jars to the god of wine, all the house- 
hold, including servants or slaves, joining in the festivity 
of the occasion. The rooms and the drinking vessels in 
them were adorned with spring flowers, as were also the 
children over three years of age. The second day, which 
was named Gho'es^ or “ the pouring,” was a time of merry- 
making. The people dressed themselves gaily, some in 
the disguise of the mythical personages in the suite of 
Bacchus, and paid a round of visits to their acquaintances. 
Drinking clubs met to drink off matches, the winner being 
he who drained his cup most rapidly. Others did not for- 
get deceased relations, but poured libations on their tombs. 
On the part of the state this day was the occasion of a 
peculiarly solemn and secret ceremony in one of the 
temples of Bacchus, which for the rest of the year was 
closed. The Basilissa, or Basilinna, wife of the Archon 
Basileus for the time, went through a ceremony of marriage 
to the wine god, in which she was assisted by fourteen 
Athenian matrons, called Geraroe, chosen by the BasileTis, 
and sworn to secrecy. The third day was named 
or “ jugs.” Cooked fruit of all kmds was offered to 
Mercnxy, in his capacity of a god of the lower world ; re- 
joicings and games were held ; and though no tragedy was 
allowed to be performed in the theatre, there was yet a 
sort of rehearsal, at which the players for the ensuing 
dramatic festival were selected. 

ANTHOLOGY. The term anthology, literally denot- 
ing a collection of flowers, is figuratively appHed to any 
selection of literary beauties, and especially to that ^eat 
body of fugitive poetry, comprehending about 4600 pieces, 
by upwards of 300 writers, which is commonly known as 
the Greek Anthoeogy. 

IMtrary History of the Greek Anthology . — ^The art of 
occasional poetry had been cultivated in Q^reece from an 
early period, — ^less, however, as the vehicle of personal feel- 
ing, than as the recognised commemoration of remarkable 
individuals or events, or the accompaniment of votive 
offerings. Such compositions were termed epigrams, i.e.^ 
inscriptions. The modem use of the word is a departure 
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from the original sense, which simply indicated that the 
composition was intended to be engraved or inscribed. 
Such a composition must necessarily be brief, and tlie 
restraints attendant upon its publication concurred with 
the simplicity of Greek taste in prescribing conciseness of 
expression, pregnancy of meaning, purity of diction, and 
singleness of thought, as the indispensable conditions of 
excellence in the epigrammatic style. The term was soon 
extended to any piece by which these conditions were ful- 
filled. The transition from the monumental to the purely 
literary character of the epigram was favoured by the ex- 
haustion of more lofty forms of poetry, the general increase, 
from the general diffusion of culture, of accomplished 
writers and tasteful readers, but, above all things, by the 
changed political circumstances of the times, which induced 
numbers who would otherwise have engaged in public 
affairs to addict themselves to Literary pursuits. These 
causes came into full operation during the Alexandrian 
era, in which we find every description of epigrammatic 
composition perfectly developed. About 90 b.o., the 
sophist and poet, Meleager of Gadara, undertook to com- 
bine the choicest effusions of his predecessors into a single 
body of fugitive poetry. Collections of monumental in- 
scriptions, or of poems on particular subjects, had previ- 
ously been formed by Polemon the grammarian, Alcetas, 
and others ; but Meleager first gave the principle a com- 
prehensive application. His selection, compiled from forty- 
six of his predecessors, from Sappho downward, and in- 
cluding numerous contributions of his own, was entitled 
The GarlaTid (ST€<^ai/os) ; and in an introductory poem 
each poet is compared to some flower, fancifully deemed 
appropriate to his genius. The arrangement of the collec- 
tion was alphabetical, according to the initial letter of each 
epigram. 

In the age of Tiberius (rather than of Trajan, as com- 
monly stated) the work of Meleager was continued by 
another epigrammatist, Philip of Thessalonica, who first 
employed the term anthology. His collection included the 
compositions of thirteen writers subsequent to Meleager. 
Somewhat later, another supplement was formed by the 
sophist Diogenianur, and, under Hadrian, Strato of Sardis 
compfled his elegant but tainted Movcra TrathiK-q from his 
own productions and those of earlier writers. No further 
collection from various sources is recorded until the time of 
Justinian, when epigrammatic writing, especially in its 
amatory department, experienced a great revival at the 
hands of Agathias, the historian, Paxdus Silentiarius, and 
their circle. Their ingenious but mannered productions 
were collected by Agathias into a new anthology, entitled 
The Circle (KvkXos) ; the first to be divided into books, 
and arranged with reference to the subjects of the pieces. 

Five Greek anthologies, accordingly, existed at the com- 
mencement of the Middle Ages. The partial incorpora- 
tion of these into a single body was the work of a certain 
Constantinus Cephalas, whose name alone is preserved in 
the single MS. of his compilation extant, but who probably 
lived during the temporary revival of letters under Con- 
stantine Porphyrogenitus, at the beginning of the 10th 
century. He appears to have merely made excerpts from 
the existing anthologies, with the addition of selections 
from Lucillius, Palladas, and other epigrammatists, whose 
compositions had been published separately. His arrange- 
ment, to which we shall have to recur, is founded on a 
principle of classification, and nearly corresponds to that 
adopted by Agathias. BQs principle of selection is un- 
known ; it is only certain that while he omitted much that 
he should have retained, he has preserved much that would 
otherwise have perished. The extent of our obligations 
may be ascertained by a comparison between his anthology 
and that of the next editor, the monk Maximus Planudes 
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(1320 A.D.), who has not merely grievously mutilated the 
anthology of Cephalas by omissions, but has disfigured^ it 
by interpolating verses of his own. We are, however, in- 
debted to him for the preservation of the epigrams on 
works of art, which seem to have been accidentally omitted 
from our only transcript of Oephalas. 

The Planudean was the only recension of the anthology 
known at the revival of classical literature, and was first 
published at Florence, by Janus Liascaris, in 1594. It 
long continued to be the only accessible collection, for 
although the Palatine MS., the sole extant copy of the 
anthology of Cephalas, was discovered at Heidelberg by 
Salmasius in 1606, it was not published until 1772, when 
it was included in Brunck’s Analecta Veterum Poefarum 
Grcecorum. This edition was superseded by the standard 
one of Friedrich Jacobs (Leipsic, 1794—1803, 13 vols.), 
the text of which was reprinted in a more convenient form 
in 1813-17, and occupies three pocket volumes in the 
Tauchnitz series of the classics. The best edition for 
general purposes is perhaps that of M. Diibner in DidoPs 
Bihliotkeca (Paris, 1864-72), which contains the Palatine 
Anthology, the epigrams of the Planudean Anthology not 
comprised in the former, an appendix of pieces derived 
from other sources, copious notes selected from all quarters, 
a literal Latin prose translation by Boissonade, Bothe, 
and Lapaume, and the metrical Latin versions of Hugo 
Grotius. The best edition of the Planudean Anthology is 
the splendid one by Yan Bosch and Yan Lennep (Utrecht, 
1795-1822). Welcker, Meineke, and other German 
scholars have written valuable monographs on the An- 
thology. 

Arrangement of the Anthx)logy , — ^The Palatine MS., the 
archetype of the present text, was transcribed by different 
persons at different times, and the actual arrangement of 
the collection does not correspond with that signalised in 
the mdex. It is as follows : — ^Book 1. Christian epigrams ; 
2. Christodorus's description of certain statues ; 3. In- 
erriptions in the temple at Oyzicus ; 4. The prefaces of 
Ideleager, Philip, and Agathias to their respective collec- 
tions ; 5. Amatory epigrams j 6. Yotive inscriptions ; 7". ■ 
Epitaphs ; 8. The epigrams of Gregory of Nazianzus ; 
9. Rhetorical and illustrative epigrams j 10. Ethical 
pieces; 11. Humorous and convivial ; 12. Strato^s Movcra 
13. Metrical curiosities; 14. Puzzles, enigmas, 
oracles; 15. Miscellanies. The epigrams on works of art, 
as already stated, are missing from the Godex Palatinus^ 
and must be sought in an appendix of epigrams only occur- 
ing in the Planudean Anthology. The epigrams hitherto 
recovered from ancient monuments and similar sources 
form another appendix in the second volume of Dubner^s 
edition. 

Styl I and Value of the Anthology . — One of the principal 
claims of the Anthology to attention is derived from its 
continuity, its existence as a living and growing body of 
poetry throughout all the vicissitudes of Greek civili- 
sation. More ambitious descriptions of composition speedily 
ran fheir course, and having attained their complete de- 
velopment became extinct, or at best lingered only in 
feeble or conventional imitations. The humbler strains of 
the epigrammatic muse, on the other hand, remained ever 
fresh and animated, ever in intimate union with the spirit 
of the generation that gave them birth. To peruse the 
entire collection, accordingly, is as it were to assist at the 
disinterment of an ancient city, where generation has suc- 
ceeded generation on the same site, and each stratum of 
soil enshrines the vestiges of a distinct epoch, but where 
aU epochs, nevertheless, combine to constitute an organic 
whole, and the transition from one to the other is hardly 
perceptible. Four stages may be indicated: — 1. "Hie 
Hellenic proper, of which Simonides is the characteristic 


representative. This is characterised by a simple dignit;^ 
of phrase, which to a modern taKste almost verges upon 
baldness, by a ciystalline transparency of diction, and by 
an absolute fidelity to the original conception of the ex>i- 
gram. Hearly all the pieces of this era are actual bona 
fide inscriptions, or addresses to real personages, wli ether 
living or deceased ; narratives, b'terary exercises, and sports 
of fancy are exceedingly rare. 2. The epigram received 
a great development in its second or Alexandrian era, w^hen 
its range v/as so extended as to include anecdote, satire, 
and amorous longing ; when epitaphs and votive inscrip- 
tions were composed on imaginary persons and things, and 
men of taste successively attempted the same subjects in 
mutual emulation, or sat down to compose verses as dis- 
plays of their ingenuity. The result was a great gain in 
richness of style and general interest, counterbalanced by 
a failing off in purity of diction and sincerity of treatment. 
The modification, — a perfectly legitimate one, the resource.' 
of the old style being exhausted, — had its real source in the 
transformation of political life, but may be said to com- 
mence with and to find its best representative in the ])lay- 
ful and elegant Leonidas of Tarentum, a contemporary of 
Pyrrhus, and to close with Antipater of Sidon, about I 40 
B.c. It should be noticed, however, that Callimachus, one 
of the most distinguished of the Alexandrian poets, affects 
the sternest simplicity in his epigrams, and cojues the 
austerity of Simonides with as much success as an imitator 
can expect. 3. By a slight additional modification in the 
same direction, the Alexandrian passes into what, for the 
sake of preserving the parallelism with the eras of Greek 
prose literature, we may call the Roman style, although 
the peculiarities of its principal representative are decidedly 
Oriental. Meleager of Gadara was a Syrian ; his taste was 
less severe, and his tempe^rament more fervent than those 
of his Greek predecessoj^ ; his pieces are usually erotic, 
and their glowing imaigary sometimes reminds us of the 
Song of Solomon. Thpiluxuriance of his fancy occasion- 
ally betrays him into fpf-fetched conceits, and the lavirfh- 
ness of his epithets i^ |only redeemed by their exquisite 
felicity. Yet his effusj^s are manifestly the offspring of 
genuine feeling, and Mfs epitaph on himself indicates a 
^eat advance on the <yMusiveness of antique Greek patriot- 
ism, and is perhaps ti]| first clear enunciation of the spirit 
of universal humani ^ characteristic of the later Stoical 
philosophy. With r 3 i|pect to his more strictly poetical 
qualities, Mr Symonts ^ does not overpraise him when he 
says “ his poetry haa(ff;he sweetness and the splendour of 
the rose, the raptuivS and full throated melody of the 
nightingale.” His ga^^ty and licentiousness are imitated! 
and exaggerated by his somewhat later contemporary, the 
Epicurean Philodemus, perhaps the liveliest of any of the 
epigrammatists; his fancy reappears with diminished bril- 
liancy in Philcdemus^s contemporary, Zonas, in Crinagoras, 
who wrote under Augustus, and in Marcus Argentarius, of 
uncertain date ; Ms peculiar gorgeousness' of colouring 
remains entirely his own. At a later period of the emx)ire 
another genre, hitherto comparatively in abeyance, was 
developed, the satirical. Lucillius, who flourished under 
Hero, and Lucian, more renowned in other fields of litera- 
ture, display a remarkable talent for shrewd, caustic epi- 
gram, frequently embodying moral reflections of great 
cogency, often lashing vice and folly with signal effect, but 
not seldom indulging in mere trivialities, or deformed by 
scoffs at personal blemishes. This style of composition is 
not properly Greek, but Roman j it answers to the modem 
definition of epigram, and has hence attained a celebrity 
in excess of its deserts. It is remarkable, however, as an 
almost solitary example of direct Latin influence on Greek 
literatura The same style obtains with Palladas, an 
I Alexandrian grammarian of the 4th century, the last of 
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fclie strictly classical epigrammatists, and tlie first to be 
guilty of downright bad taste. His better pieces, however, 
are characterised by an austere ethical impressiveness, and 
his literary position is very interesting, as that of an indig- 
nant but despairing opponent of Christianity. 4. The f ourrii 
or Byzantine style of epigrammatic composition was culti- 
vated by the heaux-esjyrits of the court of Justinian. To a 
great extent this is merely imitative, but the circumstances 
of the period operated so as to produce a species of origi- 
nality.^ The peculiarly ornate and recherche diction of 
Agathias and his compeers is not a merit in itself, but 
applied for the first time, it has the effect of revivifying an 
old form, and many of their new locutions are actual enrich- 
ments of the language. The writers, moreover, were men of 
genuine poetical feeling, ingenious in invention, and capable 
of expressing emotion with energy and liveliness; the 
colouring of their pieces is sometimes highly dramatic. 
Tlie charge of impurity, alleged by Mr Symonds against 
them as a body, applies to Eufinus alone in any consider- 
able degree, and he is purity itseK compared with Martial. 
There is something very touching in the attitude of these 
last belated stragglers towards the antique culture from 
w^hich they are hopelessly severed, — ^their half-conscious 
yearning for the glorious past, whose monuments still sur- 
rounded them on every side, but whose spirit had departe<? 
for ever. With them the volume of the Greek anthology 
is closed, for the Christian epigrams are totally value- 
less in a literary point of view. 

It would be hard to exaggerate the substantial value of 
the Anthology, whether as a storehouse of facts bearing on 
antique manners, customs, and ideas, or as one among the 
influences which have contributed to mould the literature 
of the modem world. The multitudinous votive inscrip- 
tions, serious and sporiiYe, connote the phases of Greek 
religious sentiment, from pious awe to irreverent f amiharity 
and sarcastic scepticism j the moral tone of the nation at 
various periods is mirrored with corresponding fidelity; 
the sepulchral inscriptions admit ns into the inmost sanc- 
tuary of family affection, and reveal a depth and tenderness 
of feeling beyond the province of the historian to depict, 
and which we should not have surmised even from the 
dramatists ; the general tendency of the collection is to 
display antiquity on its most human side, and to mitigate 
those contrasts with the modem world wMch more am- 
bitious modes of composition force into relief. The con- 
stant reference to the details of private life renders the 
Anthology an inexhaustible treasury for the student of 
archaeology; art, industry, and costume receive their 
fullest illustration from its pages. Its influence on Euro- 
pean literatures will be appreciated iu proportion to the 
inquirer's knowledge of eachl The further his researches 
extend, the greater will be his astonishment at the extent 
to which the Anthology has been laid tinder contribution 
for thoughts which have become household words in aU 
ctdtivated languages, and at the beneficial effect of the 
imitation of its brevity, simplicity, and absolute verbal 
accuracy upon the undisciplined luxuriance of modern 


genius. " 

Tramlatuyns, Imitations, dtc., of the Anthalogy.-^IOQ 
best versions of tbe Antbology ever made are the l^tin 
renderings of select epigrams by Hugo Grotins. '^ey 
have not been printed separately, but -will \>e> fomd m 
Bosch and Lennep’s edition of the Planudean AtUMogy, m 
the Didot edition, and in Dr Wellealey^s ATUJwlogm Poly- 
alotta. The number of more or leas professed imitetions 
m modem languages is infinite, that of actual taranslations 
less considerable. Prench. and Italian, indeed, are lU 
adapted to this purpose, firom their inoapadty of approxi- 
iptLring to the foim of the original, and their poets have 
usually contented themselves with paraphrases or muta- 


tions, often exceedingly felicitous. Dehesme’s Ereuch 
prose translation, however (1863), is most excellent and 
valuable. The German language alone admits of the pre- 
servation of the original metre, — a circumstance advan- 
tageous to the German translators, Herder and Jacobs, 
who have not, however, compensated the loss inevitably 
consequent upon a change of idiom by any added beauties 
of their own. Though unfitted to reproduce the precise 
form, the English language, from its superior terseness, is 
better adapted to preserve the spirit of the original than 
the German; and the comparative ill success of many 
English translators must be chiefly attributed to th© ex- 
tremely low standard of fidelity and brevity observed by 
them. Bland, Merivale, and their associates (1806—13), 
are often intolerably diffuse and feeble, from want, not of 
ability, but of painstaking- Archdeacon W^rangham's too 
rare versions are much more spirited; and John Sterling's 
translations of the inscriptions of Simonides deserve high 
praise. Professor Wilson {Blackwood* s JidCagazine, 1833—35) 
collected and commented upon the labours of these and 
other translators, with his accustomed critical insight and 
exuberant geniality, but damaged his essay by burdening 
it with the indifferent attempts of WiUiam Hay, In 1849 
Dr Wellesley, principal of Hew Inn Hall, Oxford, pub- 
lished his Anthologia Folyglotta, a most valuable collec- 
tion of the best translations and imitations in all languages, 
with the original text. In this appeared some admirable 
versions by Mr Goldwin Smith and Bean Merivale, wiuch, 
with the other English renderings extant at the time, 
will be found accompanying the hteral prose translation of 
the Fuhlic School Selections, executed by the Eev. George 
Burges for Bohn's Classic^ Bibrary (1854). This is a 
useful volume, but the editor's notes are worthless. In 
1864 Major B. G. Macgregor published an almost complete 
translation of the Anthology, a work of stupendous industry 
and fidelity, which almost redeem the general mediocrity 
of the execution. Xdylls and Epigrams^ by E. Garnett 
(1869),, include about 140 translations or imitations, with 
some original compositions in the same style. An agree- 
able little volume on the Anthology, by Lord Heaves, is on© 
of Collins's series of Andent Classics for Modern Jdeaders^ 
Two recent critical contributions to the subject should be 
noticed, the Eev. James Davies's essay on Epigrams, in 
the Quarterly Review (vol. cxvii.), especially valuable for its 
lucid illustration of the distinction between Greek and 
Latin epigram; and the brilliant disquisition in Mr J, A. 
Symonds's Studies of the Greek Foets (1873). 

The Latin Anthology is the appellation bestowed 
upon a collection of fugitive Latin verse, from the age of 
Ennius to about 1000 a.d., formed by Peter Burmann th© 
Younger. Hothing corresponding to the Greek anthology 
is known to have existed among the Eomans, though pro- 
fessional epigrammatists like Martial published their volumes 
on their own account, and detached sayings were excerpted 
from such sententious authors as Publius Syms, whQe 
the Friapeia were probably but one among many collec- 
tions on special subjects. The first general coEection of 
scattered pieces made by a modern scholar was Scaliger'B, 
in 1573, succeeded by the more ample one of Pithceus, in 
1594. Numerous additions, principally from xnscriptionB, 
continued to be made, and in 1759 Burmann digested th© 
whole into his Anthohgia veterum Latvnorum FpigraTrima^ 
turn et Foernatum, This, occasionally reprinted, has been 
the standard edition until recently ; but in 1869 ^exander 
Eiese commenced a new and more critical recension, from 
•wMch many pieces improperly inserted by Bnrmann are 
rejected, and classified arrangement is discarded for one 
according to the source whence the poems have 
derived. The first volume contains those found in MSS., 
in the order of the importance of these docnments j those 

n. — 14 
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furDished hy inscriptions are to follow. Being formed by 
scholars actuated by no sesthetic principles of selection, but 
solely intent on preserying everything they could find, the 
Latin anthology is much more heterogeneous than the 
Greek, and unspeakably inferior. The really beautiM 
poems of Petronius and Apuleius are more properly in- 
serted in the collected editions of their writings, and more 
than half the remainder consists of the frigid conceits or 
pedantic professional exercises of grammarians of a very 
late period of the empire, relieved by an occasional gem, 
such as the apostrophe of the dying Hadrian to his spirit, or 
the epithalamium of Gallienus. The collection is also, for 
the most part, too recent in date, and too exclusively literary 
in character, to add much to our knowledge of classical 
antiquity. The epitaphs are interesting, but the genuine- 
ness of many of them is very questionable. (r. g.) 

ANTHON, Charles, an American philolo^st and pro- 
fessor of classics, was born in New York city in 1797, and 
died there 29th July 1867. After graduating with honours 
at Columbia College in 1815, he commenced the study of 
law, and in 1819 was admitted to the bar. But in 1820 he 
was appointed assistant professor of languages in his alma- 
mater, and he thenceforth devoted himself solely to classical 
literature. Soon after he commenced his well-known 
editions of the classics, the best known being that of the 
Poems of Horace, with extensive notes and comments, pub- 
lished in 1830. In the latter year he was made rector of the 
grammar school attached to his college, and in 1835 he 
succeeded to the chair of Professor Morse. 

ANTHONY, Saint, the founder of monasticism, was 
bom at the village of Coma in Egypt 251 a.i>. Inherit- 
ing a large fortune, he thought it his duty to distribute it 
among his neighbours and the poor, and to live a rigidly 
ascetic life. He spent several years in solitude, where 
according to tradition he was sorely tempted hy the devil. 
Many disciples flocked to his retreat at Fayoom, and built 
their cells around his, thus forming the earliest monastic 
community. (See Abbey.) Anthony visited Alexandria 
when upwards of a hundred years old, and took an im- 
portant part in the controversy with the Arians, — a fact 
to which we are probably indebted for the record of the 
life of the saint written by Athanasius. Soon after return- 
ing to his cell he died (356 a.i>.), his last injunction being 
that the place of his burial should be kept secret. Seven 
Latin/translations of his letters are extant in the Bibliotheca 
Patrum, Many miracles were believed to have been 
wrought by his intervention, among others, the cure of 
what was called the sacred fire,” and afterwards ^^ St 
Anthony’s fire” (Erysipelas). For this reason he is usually 
represented with a fire by his side, as typical of the inflam- 
matory disease which he was supposed to relieve. The 
festival of Saint Anthony is observed on the 17th of 
January, under which date the Acta Sanctorum of the Bol- 
landists contains a Latin translation of Athanasius's life of 
the saint, and other documents giving an account of his 
miracles. The events of bis life — ^in particular his tempta- 
tion by the devil and his meeting with St Paul — ^form the 
subjects of celebrated pictures by Caracci, Guido, Velas- 
quez, and others.^ For further details of Anthony’s con- 
nection with the monastic system, see Monasticism. 

ANTHKACITE, Stone Coax, Kilkenny Coal, or 
Culm, is a variety of coal differing from the common or 
bituminous kind in containing a larger proportion of 
carbon in its composition ; that element being present in 
anthracite to the extent of from 90 to 95 per cent, of its 
entire mass, while the carbon in bituminous coal usually 
varies from 75 to 90 per cent. Anthracite is further dis- 
tinguished by its compactness, high specific gravity, bright 
bistre, which is frequently iridescent on the natural surfaces, 
and its conchoidal fracture. It does not soil the fingers 


when handled, Hke ordinary coal ; it ignites with difficulty, 
and burns with a feeble, smokeless flame, giving out an 
intense heat. No sharply defined line of demarcation can 
be drawn between anthracite and the bituminous varieties 
of coal, as the one series merges by imperceptible degrees 
into the other. This gradation is observable in the coal 
deposits themselves, anthracite and bituminous coal being 
frequently found not far removed in different parts of the 
same seam, and the gradual transformation from a flaming 
coal to a compact, lustrous, non-flaming kind, being easily 
traceable. Anthracite has been defined as the ultimate 
product of the conversion of vegetable matter into coal ; ” 
and the following table, drawn up by Dr Percy {Manual of 
Metallurgy^y may be taken as indicating the successive 
stages in the process. In this table the carbon is stated 
at a constant standard of 100, in order better to exhibit 
the comparative quantities of the other elements which 
enter into the composition of the bodies named : — 

CarboxL Hydrogen. Oxygen. 


1. Wood (mean of 26 analyses) 100 12‘18 33*07 

2. Peat 100 9*85 65*67 

3. Lignite (average of 15 varieties) 100 8*37 42*42 

4. Ten Yard Coal, South Staffordshire 100 6*12 21*23 

6. Steam Coal, from the Tyne 100 6*91 18*32 

6. Pen trefelin Coal of South Wales ...100 4*75 5*23 

7, Anthracite of Pennsylvania, XJ.S. ...100 2*84 1*74 


The chief deposits of anthracite in Great Britain exist in 
the great coal-field of South Wales. They extend princi- 
pally along the north side of the coal basin ; and on its 
western limit, in Pembrokeshire, the coal is entirely an- 
thracitic. Professor Warrington Smyth remarks, on the 
disposition of the deposits in South Wales : — Even within 
the distance of a few hundred yards the Llanelly beds are 
seen to be bituminous where they rise to the south, and 
anthracitic in the opposite side of the trough.” In the 
neighbourhood of Eideford, in North Devonshire, a series 
of thin seams of an impure, clayey anthracite are worked, 
to which properly the name culm ought to be restricted, 
although the whole of the anthracite exported from this 
country appears under that designation in the Board of Trade 
returns- The very meagre coal-bearing strata of Ireland 
yield anthracite almost exclusively. The name Kilkenny 
coal is given to anthracite, because that county is the 
centre of the South Irish coal-field, which yields no 
bituminous coal whatever. In the limited patches of coal 
found in the north of Ireland, however, some bituminoua 
seams occur associated with anthracite. On the European 
continent anthracite is generally found accompanying the 
deposits of bituminous coal. In Belgium and Westphalia 
the lowest or oldest deposits of the series are anthracitic, 
while in Rhenish Bavaria it is the upper beds which are 
‘‘dry,” or least bituminous. In North America, where 
enormous stores of coal exist, anthracite is found in due 
proportion, the deposits in Pennsylvania being the richest 
known. The late Professor H. D. Rogers pointed out an 
interesting relation between the contortion or disturbance 
of strata in the Appalachian coal-field and the amount of 
bituminous matter the coal contains. In the western exten- 
sion of the coal-field, where the beds are horizontal and un- 
distxirbed, the seams are highly bituminous ; and in propor 
tion as disturbance increases, the volal^e compounds 
decrease, till on its eastern limit, in the Appalachian chain, 
enormous seams of a compact, pure anthracite are de- 
veloped. Anthracite is used for iron-smelting and in 
other metallurgical operations, for lime-burning, for heat- 
ing kilns, and other purposes requiring a steady, smokeless 
heat. As it bums with an intense concentrated heat, it is 
not so suitable for steam boilers as ordinary flaming coal ; 
and the difficulty with which it ignites, as well as its dis- 
agreeable decrepitation, renders it less eligible for house- 
hold purposes. 
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A nthropology (t]i6 sd&nc^ of TuctUf av^pa>7ros, 
Xoyos) denotes tlie natural liistory of mankind. In 
the general classification of knowledge it stands as the 
highest section of zoology or the science of animals, itself 
the highest section of biology or the science of living beings. 
To anthropology contribute various sciences, ■which hold 
their own independent places in the field of knowledge. 
Thus anatomy and physiology display the structure and 
functions of the human body, while psychology investi- 
gates the operations of the human min d. Philology deals 
with the general principles of language, as well as with the 
relations between the languages of particular races and 
nations. Ethics or moral science treats of man’s duty or 
rules of conduct toward his fellow-men. Lastly, under the 
names of sociology and the science of culture, are con- 
sidered the origin and development of arts and sciences, 
opinions, beliefs, customs, laws, and institutions generally 
among mankind, their course in time being partly marked 
out by the direct record of history, while beyond the 
historical limit our information is continued by inferences 
from relics of early ages and remote districts, to interpret 
which is the task of prae-historic archaeology and geology. 
Not only are these various sciences concerned largely with 
man, but several among them have in fact suffered by 
the almost entire exclusion of other animals from their 
scheme. It is undoubted that comparative anatomy and 
physiology, by treating the human species as one member 
of a long series of related organisms, have gained a higher 
and more perfect understanding of man himself and his 
place in the universe than could have been gained by the 
narrower investigation of his species by and for itself. It 
is to be regretted that hitherto certain other sciences — 
psychology, ethics, and even philology and sociology — ^have 
so little followed so profitable an example. No doubt 
the phenomena of intellect appear in vastly higher and 
more complete organisation in man than in beings below 
biim in the scale of nature, that beasts and birds only 
attain to language in its lower rudiments, and that only 
the germs of moi^ tendency and social law are discernible 
among the lower animals. Yet though the mental and 
moral interval between man and the nearest animals may 
be vast, the break is not absolute, and the investigation of 
the laws of reason and instinct throughout the zoological 
system, which is already casting some scattered rays of 
light on the study of man’s highest organisation, may be 
destined henceforth to throw brighter illumination into its 
very recesses. Now this condition of things, as well as the 
accepted order in which the sciences have arranged them- 
selves by their mode of growth, make it desirable that 
anthropology should not too ambitiously strive to include 
within itself the sciences which provide so much of its 
wealth, but that each science should pursue its own sub- 
ject through the whole range of living beings, rendering to 
anthropology an account of so much of its results as con- 
cerns man. Such results it is the office of anthropology to 
collect and co-ordinate, so as to elaborate as completely as 
may be the synopsis ot man’s bodily and mental nature, 
and the theory of his whole course of life and action from 
his first appearance on earth. As w^ be seen from the 
following brief summaiy, “the information to be thus brought 
togetherfrom contributing sciences is widdy different both in 
accuracy and in soundness. While much of the descriptive 
is already dear and well filled in, the general principles 
of its order are stiU but vaguely to be discerned, and as oim 

viewquitsthecomparativelydistinctregionnearourselves,the 

prospect fades more and more into the dimness of conjecture. 


L Man^s Place in JSfoiure , — ^It is now more than thirty Helation of 
years since Dr Prichard, who perhaps of all others merits* 
the title of founder of modern anthropology, stated in the 
following forcible passage, which opens his Natural History 
of Many the closeness of man’s physical relation to the 
lower animals : — 


“The organised world presents no contrasts and resemblances 
more remarkable than those which we discover on comparing man- 
kind with the inferior tribes. That creatures should exist so nearly 
approaching to each other in all the particulars of their physical 
stzucture, and yet differing so imineasiirably in their endowments 
and capabilities, would be a fact hard to believe, if it were not 
manifest to our observation. The differences are everywhere strik- 
ing: the resemblances are less obvious in the fulness of their 
extent, and they are never contemplated without wonder by those 
who, in the study of anatomy and physiology, are first made aware 
how near is man in his physical constitution to the brutes. In all 
the principles of his mtemal structure, in the composition and 
functions of his parts, man is hut an animal The lord of the 
earth, who contemplates the eternal order of the universe, and 
aspires to communion with its invisible Maker, is a being composed 
of the same materials, and framed on the same principles, as the 
creatures which he has tamed to be the servile instruments of his 
will, or slays for his daily food. The points of resemblance are 
innumerable ; they extend to the most recondite arrangements of 
that mechanism which maintains instromentally the physical life 
of the body, which brings forward its early development and admits, 
after a given period, its decay, and by means of which is prepared 
a succession of similar beings destined to perpetuate the race. 

Referring the reader to the articles Histology and 
Physiology for evidence of the similarity of minute or- 
ganisation both in structure and function, through the range 
of animal life upward to man, and to the article Animal 
Kengbom for the general classification of the series of 
invertebrate and vertebrate animals, we have here to 
show in outline the relations between man and the species 
most closely approaching him. It is admitted that the Apes and 
higher apes come nearest to man in bodily formation, and 
that it is essential to determine their zoological resem- 
blances and differences as a step toward ascertaining their 
absolute relation in nature. “ At this point,’^ writes Pro- 
fessor Owen in a paper on the Osteology of the Apes,” 

“ every deviation from the human structure indicates with 
precision its real peculiarities, and we then possess the true 
means of appreciating those modifications by which a 
material organism is especially adapted to become the seat 
and instrument of a rational and responsible soul” ( On the 
“Osteology of the Chimpanzee and Orang Utan,” in Proc. 

Zook Soc,y voL 1) Professor Huxley, in his Man’s Place 
in Nature (London 1863), comparing man with order after 
order of the mammalia, decides “ There would remain then 
but one order for comparison, that of the Apes (using that 
word in its broadest sense), and the question for discussion 
would narrow itself to this — ^is Man so different from any 
of these Apes that he must form au order by himself ? Or 
does he differ less from them than they differ from one 
another, and hence must take his place in the same order 
with them?” This anatomist states the anatomical relar 
tions between man and ape in untechnical terms suited to 
the present purpose, and which would be in great measure 
accepted by zoologists and anthropologists, whether agree- 
ing or not with his ulterior views. The relations are most 
readily stated in comparison with the gorilla, as on the 
whole the most a-nthiopomorphous ape. Li the general pro- 
portions of the body and limbs there is a marked difference 
between the gorilla and man, which at once strikes the eya 
The gorilla’s brain-case is smaller, its trunk larger, its lower 
limbs shorter, its upper limbs longer in proportion than 
those of man. The differences between a gorilla’s skuE 
and a man’s are truly immense. In the gorilla^ the face, 
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formed largely by tbe massive jaw-bones, predominates 
over tbe brain-case or cranium; in tbe man these pro- 
portions are reversed. In man the occipital foramen, 
through which passes the spinal cord, is placed just behind 
the centre of the base of the skull, which is thus evenly 
balanced in the erect posture, whereas the gorilla, which 
goes habitually on all fours, and whose skull is inclined 
forward, in accordance with this posture has the foramen 
further back. In man the surface of the skull is com- 
paratively smooth, and the brow-ridges project but little, 
while in the gorilla these ridges overhang the cavernous 
orbits like penthouse roofs. The absolute capacity of the 
cranium of the gorilla is far less than that of man ; the 
smallest adult human cranium hardly measuring less than 
G3 cubic inches, while the largest gorilla cranium measured 
had a content of only 34^ cubic inches. The large pro- 
portional size of the facial bones, and the great projection 
of the jaws, confer on the gorilla’s skull its small facial 
angle and brutal character, while its teeth differ from man’s 
in relative size and number of fangs. Comparing the 
lengths of the extremities, it is seen that the gorilla’s arm 
is of enormous, length, in fact about one-sixth longer than 
the spine, whereas a man’s arm is one-fifth shorter than the 
opine ; both hand and foot are proportionally much longer 
in the gorilla than in man ; the leg does not so much differ. 
The vertebral column of the gorilla differs from that of 
man in its curvature and other characters, as also does the 
conformation of its narrow pelvis. The hand of the gorilla 
corresponds essentially as to bones and muscles with that 
of man, but is clumsier and heavier ; its thumb is “ oppos- 
able ” like a human thumb, that is, it can easily meet with 
its extremity the extremities of the other fingers, thus 
possessing a character which does much to make the 
human hand so admirable an instrument ; but the gorilla's 
thumb is proportionately shorter than man’s. The foot of 
the Mgher apes, though often spoken of as a hand, is ana- 
tomically not such, but a prehensile foot. It is argued by 
Professor Owen and others that the position of the great 
toe converts the foot of the higher apes into a hand, an 
extremely important distinction from man; but against 
this Professor Huxley maintains that it has the characteristic 
structure of a foot, with a very movable great toe. The 
external unlikeness of the apes to man depends much 
on their hairiness, but this and some other characteristics 
have no great zoological value. No doubt the difference 
between man and the apes depends, of all things, on the 
relative size and organisation of the brain. While 
as to their general arrangement to the human brain, those 
of the higher apes, such as the chimpanzee, are much less 
' complex in their convolutions, as well as much less both in 
absolute and relative weight — ^the weight of a gorilla’s brain 
hardly exceeding 20 ounces, and a man’s brain hardly 
weighing less than 32 ounces, although the, gorilla is con- 
siderably the larger animal of the two. 

Zoalogicfti These anatomical distinctions are undoubtedly of great 
cUssifica- moment, and it is an interesting question whether they 
suffice to place man in a zoological order by himaftlf Jt 
is plain that some eminent zoologists, regarding man as 
absolutely differing as to mind and spirit from any other 
animal, have had their discrimination of mere bodily dif- 
ferences unconsciously sharpened, and have been led to 
give differences, such as in the brain or even the foot of 
the apes and man, somewhat more importance than if they 
had merely distin^shed two species of apes. Among 
the present generation of naturalists, however, there is an 
evident tendency to fall in with the opinion, that the 
anatomical differences which separate the gorilla or chim- 
panzee from man are in some respects less than those which 
separate these man-like apes from apes lower in the scale. 
Yet naturalists agree to class both the higher and lower apes 
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in the same order. This is Professor Huxley’s argu- 
ment, some prominent points of which are the following: — 

As regards the proportion of limbs, the hylobates or 
gibbon is as much longer in the arms than the gorilla 
as the gorilla is than the man, while on the other hand, 
it is as much longer in the legs than the man as the man 
is than the gorilla. As to the vertebral column and pelvis, 
the lower apes differ from the gorilla as much as, or 
more than, it differs from man. As to the capacity of 
the cranium, men differ from one another so extremely 
that the largest known human skull holds nearly twice the 
measure of the smallest, a larger proportion than that in 
which, man surpasses the gorilla ; while, with proper allow- 
ance for difference of size of the various species, it appears 
that some of the lower apes fall nearly as much below the 
higher apes. The projection of the muzzle, which gives 
the character of brutality to the gorilla as distinguished 
from the man, is yet further exaggerated in the lemurs, as 
is also the backward position of the occipital foramen. In 
characters of such importance as the structure of the hand 
and foot, the lower apes diverge extremely from the 
gorilla; thus the thumb ceases to be opposable in the 
American monkeys, and in the marmosets is directed for- 
wards, and armed with a curved claw like the other digits, 
the great toe in these latter being insignificant in propor- 
tion. The same argument can be extended to other points 
of anatomical structure, and, what is of more consequence, 
it appears true of the br^n. A series of the apes, arranged 
from lower to higher orders, shows gradations from a brain 
little higher than that of a rat, to a brain like a small and 
imperfect imitation of a man’s ; and the greatest structural 
break in the series lies not between man and the man-like 
apes, but between the apes and monkeys on one side, and 
the lemurs bn the other. On these grounds Professor 
Huxley, restoring in principle the Linnean classification, 
desires to include man in the order of Primates. This 
order he divides into seven families : first, the ArUhropini, 
consisting of man only; second, the Catarhini, or Old 
World apes ; third, the Flatyrhini, all New World apes, 
except the marmosets; fourth, the Arctopithedni, or 
marmosets; fifth, the Lemurini, or lemurs; sixth and 
seventh, the Gheiromyini and Gcdeopithednu It seems 
likely that, so far as naturalists are disposed to class 
with other animals on purely zoological grounds, some such 
classification as this may, in the present state of compara- 
tive anatomy, be generally adopted. 

It is in assigning to man his place in nature on psycho- Psychologi- 
logical grounds that the greater difficulty comes into view, cal classiii- 
The same naturalist, whose argument has just been sum- 
marised against an absolute structural line of demarcation 
between man and the creatures next in the scale, readily 
acknowledges an immeasurable and practically infinite 
divergence, ending in the present enormous gulf between 
the farmly of apes and the family of man. To account 
for this intellectual chasm as possibly due to some minor 
structural difference, is, however, a view strongly opposed 
to the prevailing judgment. The opinion is deeply rooted 
in modern as in ancient thought, that only a distinctively 
human element of the highest import can account for the 
severance between man and the highest animal below 
Differences in the mechanical organs, such as the perfec- Bodily 
tion of the human hand as an- instrument, or the adapta- itmctW 
hility of the human voice to the expression of human 
thought, are indeed of great value. But they have not of 
themselves such value, that to endow an ape with the hand 
and vocal organs of a man would be likely to raise it through 
any large part of the interval that now separates it from 
humanity. Muth more is to be said for the view that man’s 
larger and more highly organised brain accounts for those 
menjbal powers in which he so absolutely Burpasses the brutea. 
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Tho distinction docs not seem to lie pnncipally in tlie 
Senses. range and delicacy of direct sensation, as may te judged 
from such well-known facta as man's inferiority to the 
eagle in sight, or to the dog in scent. At the same time, 
it seems that the human sensory organs may have in 
various respects acuteness beyond those of other creatures. 
Mental But, beyond a doubt, man possesses, and in some way 

powers. possesses by virtue of his superior brain, a power of co- 

ordinating the impressions of his senses, which enables him 
to understand the world he lives in, and by understanding 
to use, resist, and even in a measure rule it No human art 
shows the nature of this human attribute more clearly than 
does language. Man shares with the mammalia and birds 
the direct expression of the feelings by emotional tones and 
inteij actional cries ; the parrot's power of articulate utter- 
ance almost equals his own; and, by association of ideas in 
some measure, some of the lower animals have even learnt 
to recognise words he utters. But, to use words in them- 
selves unmeaning, as symbols by whidi to conduct and 
convey the complex intellectual processes in which mental 
conceptions are suggested, compared, combined, and even 
analysed, and new ones created — ^this is a faculty which 
is scarcely to be traced in any lower animal The view 
that this, with other mental processes, is a function of the 
brain, is remarkably corroborated by modern investigation 
of the disease of aphasia, where the power of thinking 
remains, but the power is lost of recalling the word 
corresponding to the thought, and this mental defect is 
found to accompany a diseased state of a particular locality 
of the brain (see Aphasia). This may stand among the 
most perfect of the many evidences that, in Professor 
Bain's words, the brain is the principal, though not the 
sole organ of mind.” As the brains of vertebrate animals 
form an ascending scale, more and more approaching man's 
in their arrangement, the fact here finds its explanation, 
that lower animals perform mental processes corresponding 
in their nature to our own, though of generally less power 
and complexity. The full evidence of this correspondence 
will be found in such works as Brehm's ThierUhm; and 
some of the salient points are set forth by Mr Darwin, in 
the chapter on Mental Powers,” in his of Man. 

Such are the similar effects of terror on man and the lower 
animals, causing the muscles to tremble, the heart to 
palpitate, the sphincters to be relaxed, and the hair to 
stand on end. The phenomena of memory, both as to 
persons and places, is strong in animals, as is manifest 
by their recognition of their masters, and their returning 
at once to habits disused for many years, hut of which 
their brain has not lost the stored-up impressions. Such 
facts as that dogs hunt in dreams,” make it likely that 
their minds are not only sensible to actual events, present 
and past, but can, hke our minds, combine revived sensa- 
tions into ideal scenes in which they are actors, — ^that is 
to say, they have the faculty of imagination. As for the 
reasoning powers in animals, the accounts of monkeys 
learning by experience to break eggs carefully, and pick off 
bits of shell, so as not to lose the contents, or of the way 
in which rats or martens after a while can no longer be 
caught by the same kind of trap, with innumerable si^r 
facts, show in the plainest way that the reason of animals 
goes so far as to form by new experience anew hypothesis of 
cause and effect which will henceforth guide their actions. 
The employment of mechanical instruments, of which 
instances of monkeys using sticks and ^stones, and some 
other similar cases, furnish the only mdimentaiy traces 
among the lower animals, is one of the often quoted 
distinctive powers of inan. With this comes the whole 
vast and ever-widening range of inventive and adaptive 
art where the uniform hereditary instinct of the cell- 
forming bee and the nest-building bird are supplanted by 
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mtdtif orm processes and coxstmetL-ens* often at first rude 
and cluinsy in comjiarisoii tofchossof the lower instinct, 
but carried on hy the faoxiltjr of ingirovement and new 
invention into ever liigtier stag^es. “ Brom the moment, 
writes Mr Wallace p. 325), ** when 

the first skin was used as a cc3*verL]ij, when the first rude 
spear was formed to assist dntihe C5;]iis«e, when fire was first 
used to cook his food, wlxeii “fche irsB seed was sown or 
shoot planted, a grand revoUntion wwas effected in nature, a 
revolution which in aJl tfcie previous, ages of the earth's 
history had had no parallel; for- a h eiag had arisen who was 
no longer necessarily subject to chsnge 'with the changing 
universe, — a being who was Ln scome# degree superior to 
nature, inasmuch as he knew taow to control and regulate 
her action, and could keep hinaselg in harmony with her, 
not by a change hi hody, bxit l>y ajcn advance of mind.” 

As to the lower instincts -beiKLing ^resctly to self-preserva- 
tion, it is acknowledged on all Ihancistlat man has them in 
a less developed state than o-fcher artimals ; in fact, the 
natural defencelessmess of fche HmnntaE leing, and the long- 
continued care and teaching of ttne jyoung by the elders, 
are among the commonest blhem es of moral discourse. 

Parental tenderness and care ior -ilie young are strongly 
marked among the lower animal s, th_oiigk so inferior in scope 
and duration to the liiinxanq[ualdties ; a id the same may be 
said of the mutual forbearranc^e atmd •defence which bind 
together in a rudimentary social bond the families and 
herds of animals. ThQosoj)hy seeZking knowledge for its 
own sake; morality, maniiesfc-ed dn ihe sense of truth, 
right, and virtue; and religion, itletnelief in and communion 
with superhimian powers raJing: aa(51je»vading the universe, 
are human characters, of -whi-ch Lt is instructive to trace, 
if possible, tie earliest symptoms iwa the lower animals, but 
which can there show at naost onl^ fadat and rudimentary 
signs of their wondrous d&velopm«eLb in mankind. That 
the tracing of physical and even, iniellectual continuity 
between the lower animals a*id our own race, does not 
necessarily lead th© aatliropologis“it to lower the rank of 
man in the scale of nature, cannat be better shown than 
by citing one of the authors of the dewelopment theory, Mr 
A. R. "Wallace (qp. A, p. he considers, is to 

be placed apart, as not only^ thee head and culminating 
point of the grand series of orgaaicc uature, but as in some 
degree a new and distinct ord&r of leLug.” 

To regard the intellectual funcotions of the brain and Materialii- 
nervous system as alone ho b»e consi dered in the psycho- ritilSiltic*" 
logical comparison of narx witk -fthe lower animals, is a theories, 
view satisfactory to those -tihiii-iera fbo hold materialistic 
views. According to this sehooiM, man is a machine, no' 
doubt the most complei snd womde^fully adapted of all 
known machines, but still neither nore nor less than an 
instrument whose energy pnrovi«dei by force from with- 
out, and wliich, wien set in octioen, performs the varioua 
operations for wMcl its s-feruoinira it« it, namely, to live, 
move, feel, and think. Ttnis docfc-iiae, which may be fol- 
lowed up from Descartes's theory of animal life into the 
systems of modem writers of the , school of Moleschott and 
Biichner, underlies the m Man of Professor 

Carl Vogt, one of the aUlest of modem anthropologista 
(English translation pnblishei by Aathropological Society, 

London^ IS 64). Such views, liow^ever, always have been 
and are strongly opposed by OioseaTho accept on theologi- 
cal grounds a spiritualistLc ioctrfinc, or what is, perhaps, 
more usual, a theory whuch cooBifaes spiritualism and 
xnateiialisiiL in *^0 doctriixeoC a c^oiiposite nature in man, 
animal asto the body and in s^ona - ne»asuie as to the mind, 
spiritual as to the soiil It mas^ b« useful, as an illus- 
tration of one opixion oot thds swctject, to continue here 
from an earlier page the citsitioDa off 3Dr Prichard's com^ 
pariaon between man and the low«ei animals: — 
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•* If it be inquired in wbat tbe still more remarkable difference 
consists, it is by no means easy to reply. By some it will be said 
that man, while similar in the organisation of his body to the lower 
tribes, is distinguished from them by the possession of an imma- 
terial soul, a principle capable of conscious feeling, of intellect and 
thought. To many persons it will appear paradoxical to ascribe 
the endowment of a soul to the inferior tribes in the creation, yet it 
is difficult to discover a valid argument that limits the possession 
of an immaterial principle to man. The phenomena of feeling, of 
desire and aversion, of love and hatred, of fear and revenge, and the 
perception of external relations manifested in the life of brutes, 
imply, not only through the analogy which they display to the 
human faculties, hut likewise from all that we can learn or con- 
jecture of their particular nature, the superadded existence of a 
principle distinct from the mere mechanism of material botHea. 
That such a principle must exist in all beings capable of sensation, 
or of anything analogous to human passions and feelings, will 
hardly be denied by those who perceive the force of arguments 
which metaphysically demonstrate the immaterial nature of the 
mind. There may be no rational grounds for the ancient dogma 
that the souls of the lower animals were imperishable, like the soul 
of man ; this is, however, a problem which we are not called upon 
to discuss ; and we may venture to conjecture that there may be 
immaterial essences of divers kinds, and endowed with various 
attributes and capabilities. But the real nature of these unseen 
principles eludes our research : they are only known to us by their 
external manifestations. These manifestations are the various 
powers and capabilities, or rather the habitudes of action, which 
characterise the different orders of being, diversified according to 
their several destinations.” 

Dr Prichard here puts forward distinctly the time-hon- 
oured doctrine which refers the mental faculties to the 
operation of the soul The view maintained by a dis- 
tinguished comparative anatomist, Professor Mivart, in his 
Genesis of Species, ch. xii., may fairly follow. Man, 
according to the old scholastic definition, is rational 
animal ' {animal rationale), and his animality is distinct in 
nature from his rationality, though inseparably joined, 
during life, in one common personality. Man^s animal 
body must have had a different source from that of the 
spiritual soul which informs it, owing to the distinctness of 
the two orders to which those two existences severally 
belong.” Not to pursue into its details a doctrine which 
has its place rather in a theological than an anthropological 
article, it remains to be remarked that the two extracts 
just given, however significant in themselves, fail to render 
an account of the view of the human constitution which 
would probably, among the theological and scholastic leaders 
of public opinion, count the largest weight of adherence. 
Accordingto this view, not only life but thought are functions 
of the animal system, in which man excels all other animals 
as to height of organisation ; but beyond this, man em- 
bodies an immaterial and immortal spiritual principle 
which no lower creature possesses, and which makes the 
resemblance of the apes to him but a mocking simulance. 
To pronounce any absolute decision on these conflicting 
doctrines is foreign to our present purpose, which is to 
show that all of them count among their adherents men of 
high rank in science. 

IL Origin of Man. — ^Available information on this great 
problem has been multiplied tenfold during the present 
generation, and the positive dicta of the older authorilies 
are now more and more supplanted by hypotheses based 
on biological evidence. Opinion as to the genesis of man 
is divided between the theories of the two great schools of 
biology, that of creation and that of evolution. In both 
schools the ancient doctrine of the contemporaneous appear- 
ance on earth of all species of animals having been abandoned 
under the positive evidence of geology, it is admitted that 
the animal kingdom, past and present, includes a vast 
series of successive forms, whose appearances and dis- 
appearances have taken place at intervals during an im- 
mense lapse of ages. The line of inquiry has thus been 
directed to ascertaining what formative relation subsists 
among these species and genera, the last link of the argu- 
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ment reaching to the relation between man and the lower 
creatures preceding him in time. On both the theories 
here concerned it would be admitted, in the words of 
Agassiz {Principles of Zoology, pp. 205-6), that there is a 
manifest progress in the succession of beings on the surface 
of the earth. This progress consists in an increasing simi- 
larity of the living fauna, and, among the vertebrates espe- 
cially, in their increasing resemblance to man.” A^siz 
continues, however, in terms characteristic of the creationist 
school : But this connection is not the consequence of a 
direct lineage between the faunas of different ages. There 
is nothing like parental descent connecting them. The 
fishes of the Palaeozoic age are in no respect the ancestors 
of the reptiles of the Secondary age, nor does man descend 
from the mammals which preceded him in the Tertiary age. 
The link by which they are connected is of a higher and 
immaterial nature; and their connection is to be sought in 
the view of the Creator himself, whose aim in forming the 
earth, in allowing it to undergo the successive changes 
which geology has pointed out, and in creating successively 
aE the different types of animals which have passed away, 
was to introduce man upon the surface of our globe. Man 
is the end towards which all the animal creation has tended 
from the first appearance of the first Palaeozoic fishes.” 
The evolutionist school, on the contrary, maintains that 
different successive species of animals are in fact connected 
by parental descent, having become modified in the course 
of successive generations. Mr Darwin, with whose name 
and that of Mr Wallace the modem development theory is 
especially associated, in the preface to his Descent of Man 
(1871), gives precedence among naturalists to Lamarck, 
as having long ago come to the conclusion that man is 
the co-descendant with other species of some ancient, lower, 
and extinct form.” Professor Huxley, remarking {Man^s 
Place in Nature, 1863, p. 106) on the crudeness and even 
absurdity of some of Lamarck’s views, dates from Darwin the 
scientific existence of the development theory. The result 
of Darwin’s application of this theory to man may be given 
in his own words {Descerd of Man, part i. ch. 6) : — 

“ The Catarhxne and Platyrhine monkeys a^ee in a multitude oi 
characters, as is shown by their unquestionably belonging to one 
and the same Order. The many characters which they possess in 
common can hardly have been independently acquired by so many 
distinct species ; so that these characters must have been inherited. 
But an ancient form which possessed many characters common to 
the Catarhine and Platyrhme monkeys, and others in an inter- 
mediate condition, and some few perhaps distinct from those now 
present in either group, would undoubtedly have ^en ranked, if 
seen by a naturalist, as an ape or a monkey. And as ma-n under a 
genealogical point of view belongs to the Catarhine or Old World 
stock, we must conclude, however much the conclusion may revolt 
our pride, that our early progenitors would have been properly thus 
designated. But we must not fall into the error of supposing that 
the ^rly progenitor of the whole Simian stock, inchidhag man, 
was identical with, or even closely resembled, any exift - tf-ng ape or 
monkey.” 

The problem of the origin of man cannot be properly 
discussed apart from the full problem of the origin of 
species. The homologies between man and other flrtiTnflla 
which both schools try to account for; the explanation of 
the intervals, with apparent want of intermediate forms, 
which seem to the creationists so absolute a separation 
between species; the evidence of useless rudimentaiy 
organs,” such as in man the external shell of the ear, and 
the muscle which enables some individuals to twitch their 
ears, which rudimentary paikis the evolutionists claim to be 

only explicable as relics of an earlier specific condition, 

these, which are the main points of the argument on the 
origin of man, belong to general biology. The philo- 
sophical principles which underlie the two theories stand 
for the most part in strong contrast, the theory of evolntion 
tending toward the supposition of ordinary causes, such as 
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Mtuial selection,” producing modifications in species. 
Whether by gradual acciunulation or more sudden leaps 
while the theory of creation is prone to have recourse to acts 
of supernatural intervention (see the Duke of Argyll, Rdgn 
of Ldv)^ ch. V,) A theory has been propounded by Mr 
Mivart (Gen^ of Spedes,^ 1871) of a natural evolution of 
man as to his body, combined with a supernatural creation 
as to bis soulj but this attempt to meet the difficulties on 
both sides seems at present not to have satisfied either. 
Anthropology waits to see whether the discovery of inter- 
mediate forms, which has of late years reduced so many 
asserted species to mere varieties, will go on till it pro- 
duces a (bsbelief in any real separation between neighbour- 
ing species, and especially whether geology can furnish 
traces of the hypothetical animal, man’s near ancestor, but 
not as yet man. In the present state of the argument it 
may here suffice to have briefly indicated the positions 
held on either side. (Among other works relating to the 
development theory as appbed to man, see Vogt, Lectures 
on M<m; Haeckel, Natilrliche ScJwpfungsgeschickte, 2d ed., 

IIL Baces of Manhvtjd . — The classification of mankind 
into a number of permanent varieties or races, rests on 
grounds which are within limits not only obvious but 
definite. Whether from a popular or a scientific point of 
view, it would be admitted that a Negro, a Chinese, and 
an Australian, belong to three such permanent varieties 
of men, all plainly distinguishable from one another and 
from any European. Moreover, such a division takes for 
granted the idea which is involved in the word race, that 
each of these varieties is due to special ancestry, each race 
thus representing an ancient breed or stock, however these 
breeds or stocks may have had their origin. The anthro- 
pological classification of mankind is thus zoological in its 
nature, like that of the varieties or species of any other 
animal group, and the characters on which it is based are 
in great measure physical, though intellectual and tradi- 
tional peculiarities, such as moral habit and language, 
furnish important aid. Among the best-marked race- 
characters are the following: — 

The colour of the skin has always been held as specially 
distinctive. The coloured race-portraits of ancient Egypt 
remain to prove the permanence of complexion during a 
lapse of a hundred generations, distinguishing coarsely 
hut clearly the types of the red-brown Egyptian, the 
yellow-brown Canaanite, the comparatively fair Libyan, 
and the Negro (see Wilkinson, Andent Eg.; Brugsch, 
Qeogr. Inschr. AMgypt Denhm.^ vol. ii.) These broad dis- 
tinctions have the same kind of value as the popular terms 
describing white, yellow, brown, and black races, which 
often occur in ancient writings, and are still used. But for 
scientific purposes greater accuracy is required, and this is 
now satisfactorily attained by the use of Dr Broca’s 
graduated series of colours as a standard {Mhrwvres de la 
Sodete Anikropologie de Baris j ii) By this table the 
varieties of the human skin may be followed from the 
fairest hue of the Swede and the darker tint of the Pro- 
ven9al, to the withered-leaf brown of the Hottentot, the 
chocolate brown of the Mexican, and the brown-bla(^ of 
the West Africa The colour of the eyes and hair is 
also to be defined accurately by Broca’s table. This affords, 
however, less means of distinction, from the extent in 
which dark tints of hair and iris are common to races whose 
skins are more perceptibly different ; yet some varieties 
are characteristic, such as the blue eyes and flaxen hair of 
the fair race of Northern Europe. 

As to the hair, its structure and arrangement is a better 
indication of race than its tint. The hair differs in quan- 
tity between scantiness on the body of the Mongol and 
profusion on the body of the Aino ; while as to the arrange- 


ment on the scalp, the tufts of the Bushman contrast with 
the more equal distribution on the European head. The 
straight hair of the North American or Malay is recognis- 
able at once as different from the waving or curling hair of 
the European, and both from the naturally frizzed hair of 
the Negro. These marked differences are due to the struc- 
ture of the hair, which, examined in sections under the 
microscope, varies from the circular section proper to the 
straight-haired races, to the more or less symmetrically oval 
or reniform sections belonging to races with curled and 
twisted hair (see Pruner-Bey in Mem. de la Soe. Anthrop.^ 
voL ii) 

Stature is by no means a general criterion of race, and Stature and 
it would not, for instance, be difficult to choose groups of pyopor- 
Englishmen, Kafirs, and North American Indians, whose 
mean height should hardly differ. Yet in many cases it is 
a valuable means of distinction, as between the tall Pata- 
gonians and the stunted Euegians, and even as a help in 
minuter problems, such as separating the Teutonic and 
Keltic ancestry in the population of England (see Beddoe, 

Stature and Bulk of Man in the British Isles,” in Mem. 

Anthrop. Soc. London, voL iii) Proportions of the limbs, 
compared in length with the trunk, have been claimed as 
constituting peculiarities of African and American races; 
and other anatomical points, such as the conformation of 
the pelvis, have speciility. But inferences of this class 
have hardly attained to sufficient certainty and generality 
to he set down in the form of rules. 

The conformation of the skull is second only to the Shape of 
colour of the skin as a criterion for the distinction of race, skull. 

The principal modes of estimating the differences of skulls 
are the following: — ^The skull being seen from above, the 
proportions of the two diameters are estimated on the 
principle employed by Ketzius: taking the longer diameter 
from front to back as 100, if the shorter or cross diameter 
falls below 80, the skull may be classed as long (dolicho- 
cephalic); while if it exceeds 80, the skull may be classed 
as broad (brachy cephalic); or a third division may be 
introduced between these as intermediate (mesocephalic), 
comprehending skulls with a proportionate breadth of 
76 to 80, or thereabout. The percentage of breadth to 
length measured in this manner is known as the cephalic 
index; thus, the cephalic index of a Negro or Australian 
may he as low as 72, and that of a Tatar as high as 88, 
while the majority of Europeans have an index not depart- 
ing in either direction very far from 78. The cephalic 
height is measured in the same way as a percentage of the 
length. The back view (norma occipitalis) of the sktdl is 
distinguished as rounded, pentagonic, (kc., and the base 
view of the skull shows the position of the occipital fora- 
men and the zygomatic arches. The position of the jaws 
is recognised as important, races being described as pro- 
gnathous when the jaws project far, as in the Australian 
or Ne^o, in contradistinction to the orthognathous type, 
which is that of the ordinary well-shaped European skulL 
On this distinction in great measure depends the celebrated 
“facial angle,” measured by Camper as a test of low and 
high races; but this angle is objectionable as resulting 
p^y from the development of the forehead and partly from 
the position of the jaws. The capacity of the cranium is 
estimated in cubic measure by filling it with sand, 
with the general result that the dT^ed white man is 
found to have a larger brain than the barbarian or savage. 

Classification of races on cranial measurements has long 
been attempted by eminent anatomists, such as Blu- 
menhach and Eetzius, while the later labours of Yon 
i Baer, Welcker, Davis, Broca, Bu^, Lucae, and many 
others, have brought the distkctions to extreme minute- 
ness. tA certain cases great reliance may be placed on 
such measurements. I^us the skulls of an Australian 
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and a Negro would "be generally distinguislied by their 
narrowness and the projection of the jaw from that of 
any Englishman; whale, although both the Australian 
and Negro are thus dolichocephalic and prognathous, the 
first would usually differ perceptibly from the second in its 
upright sides and strong orbital ridges. The relation of 
heig^ t to breadth may furnish a valuable test; thus both 
the Kafir and the Bushman are dolichocephalic, with an 
index of about 72, but they differ in the index of height, 
which may be 73 and 71 respectively, in the one case more 
than the width and in the other less. It is, however, 
acknowledged by all experienced craniologists, that the 
shape of the skull may vary so much within the same 
tribe, and even the same family, that it must be used with 
extreme caution, and if possible only in conjunction with 
other criteria of race. 

The general contour of the face, in part dependent 
on the form of the skuU, varies much in different races, 
among whom it is loosely defined as oval, lozenge-shaped, 
pentagonal, &c. Of particular features, some of the most 
marked contrasts to European types are seen in the oblique 
Chinese eyes, the broad-set Kamchadal cheeks, the pointed 
Arab chin, the snub Kirghis nose, the fleshy protuberant 
Negro lips, and the broad Kalmuk ear. Taken altogether, 
the features have a typical character which popular obser- 
vation seizes with some degree of correctness, as in the 
recognition of the Jewish countenance in a European city. 

The state of adaptation in which each people stands to 
its native climate forma a definite race-character. In its 
extreme form this is instanced in the harmful effect of the 
climate of India on children of European parents, and the 
corresponding danger in transporting natives of tropical 
dimatea to England. Typical instances of the relation of 
race-constitutions to particular diseases are seen in the 
liability of Europeans in the West Indies to yellow fever, 
from which Negroes are exempt, and in the habitation by 
tribes in India of so-called unhealthy districts,” whose 
climate is deadly to Europeans, and even to natives of 
neighbouring regions. Even the vermin infesting different 
races of men are classified by Mr A. Murray (5Va9w. E, 
Soc. Edin., vol. xxii.) as distinct. 

The physical capabilities of different races are known to 
differ widely, but it is not easy to discriminate here between 
hereditary race-differences and those due to particular food 
and habit of life. A similar difidculty has hitherto stood 
in the way of any definite classification of the emotional, 
moral, and intellectual characters of races. Some of the 
most confident judgments which have been delivered on 
this subject have been dictated by prejudice or wilful 
slander, as in the many lamentable cases in which slave- 
holders and conquerors have excused their ill-treatment of 
subject and invaded races on the ground of their being 
creatures of bestial nature in mind and morals^ Two of 
the best-marked contrasts of mental type recorded among 
races are Mr A. B. Wallace's distinction between the shy, 
reserved, and impassive Malay and the sociable and demon- 
strative Papuan (Tr, Mh, Soc,^ vol iil’p. 200), and the 
very similar difference pointed out by Spix and Martius 
between the dull and morose natives of the Brazilian 
forests, and the lively sensuous African Negroes brought 
into contact with them (Eeise m BrasUien, voL i.) In 
general, however, descriptions of national or racial character 
are so vitiated by the confusion of peculiarity of natural 
character with stage of civilisation, that they can only be 
made use of with the greatest reserve. 

The relation of language to race is discussed below. 
(Section V.) 

Were the race-characters indicated in the foregoing para- 
graphs constant in degree or even in kind, the classification 
oi races would be an easy task. In fact it is not so, for 
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every division of mankind presents in every character wide 
deviations from a standard. Thus the Negro race, well 
marked as it may seem at the first glance, proves on closer 
examination to include several shades of complexion and 
features, in some districts varying far from the accepted 
Negro type; while the examination of a series of native 
American tribes shows that, notwithstanding their asserted 
uniformity of type, they differ in stature, colour, features, 
and proportions of skull (See Prichard, I^at, But, of 
Man; Waitz, Anthropology ^ part i. sec. 5.) Detailed 
anthropological research, indeed, more and more justifies 
Blumenbach's words, that “ innumerable varieties of man- 
kind run into one another by insensible degrees.” This 
state of things, due partly to mixture and crossing of 
races, and partly to independent variation of types, makes 
the attempt to arrange the whole human species within 
exactly bounded divisions an apparently hopeless task. It 
does not follow, however, that the attempt to distinguish 
special races should be given up, for there at least exist 
several definable types, each of which so far prevails in a 
certain population as to be taken as its standard. M. 
Quetelet's plan of defining such types will probably meet 
with general acceptance as the scientific method proper to 
this branch of anthropology. It consists in the deter- 
mination of the standard, or typical “mean man” {horrme 
moym) of a population, with reference to any particular 
quality, such as stature, weight, complexion, &c. In the 
case of stature, this would be done by measuring a suffi- 
cient number of men, and counting how many of them 
belong to each height on the scale. If it be thus ascer- 
tained, as it might be in an English district, that the 5 ft 
7 in. men form the most numerous group, while the 5 ft 
6 in. and 5 ft 8 in, men are less in number, and the 6 ft 
5 in. and 5 ft. 9 in. still fewer, and so on until the 
extremely small number of extremely short or tall indi- 
viduals of 5 ft. or 7 ft. is reached, it will thus be ascer- 
tained that the stature of the mean or typical man is to be 
taken as 5 ft. 7 in. The method is thus that of selecting 
as the standard the most numerous group, on both sides of 
which the groups decrease in number as they vary in type. 
Such classification may show the existence of two or more 
typ^ in a community, as, for instance, the population of a 
Californian settlement made up of "^ites and Chinese 
might show two predominant groups (one of 5 ft. 8 in., 
the other of 5 ft. 4 in.) corresponding to these two racial 
types. It need hardly be said that this method of deter- 
mining the mean type of a race, as being that of its really 
existing and most numerous class, is altogether superior to 
the mere calculation of an average, which may actually be 
represented by comparatively few individuals, and those the 
exceptional ones. Eor instance, the average stature of the 
mixed European and Chinese population just referred to 
might be 5 ft. 6 in. — worthless and, indeed, misleading 
result. (For particulars of Quetelet's method, see his 
Physique Soaiale, 1869, and Anthropomkrie^ 1870.) The 
measurement and description of the various races of men 
are now carried to great minuteness (the tables in Scherzer 
and Schwarz, Bdse der Fovara, and those of Fritsch, 
Die Binfigehorenen SudrAfrMs, 1872, may be cited as 
examples of modern method), so that race-classification is 
rapidly improving as to both scope and accuracy. Even 
where comparatively loose observations have been made it 
is possible, by inspection of considerable numbers of indi- 
viduals, to define the prevalent Igrpe of a race with tolerable 
approximation to the real mean or standard It is in 
this way that the subdivision of mankind into races, so far 
as it has been done to any purpose, has been carried out 
by anthropologists. 

These class&cations have been numerous, and though, 
regarded as systems, most of them are now seen at the 
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first! glance to be unsatisfactory, yet they have been of 
great value in systematising knowledge, and are all more 
f- J®?® indisputable distinctions. Blumenbach’s 

ba^r pnbH^ed nearly a century ago (1781), 

Cuvier, &c, greatest iafluence. He reckons five races 

VIZ., Caucasian, MongoHan, Ethiopian, American, Malay 
(see the collected edition of his Treatises, p. 264, published 
by the Anthropological Society). The ill-chosen name of 
Caucasian, used by Blumenbach to denote what may be 
called white men, is still current j it brings into one race 
peoples such as the Arabs and Swedes, although these are 
scarcely less different than the Americans and Malays, 
who are set down as two distinct races. Again;' two of 
the best-marked varieties of mankind are the Australians 
and the Bushmen, neither of whom, however, seem to have 
a natural place in Blumenbach's series. The yet simpler 
classification by Cuvier into Caucasian, Mongol, and Negro, 
corresponds in some measure with a division by mere com- 
plexion into white, yellow, and black races ; but neither 
this threefold division, nor the ancient classification into 
Semitic, Hamitic, and Japhetic nations can be regarded as 
separating the human types either justly or sufficiently 
(see Prichard, Natmal History of Man, sec. 16 ; Waitz, 
Anthropology, vol. i. part i. sec. 5). Schemes which set 
up a larger number of distinct races, such as the eleven of 
Pickering, the fifteen of Boxy de St Vincent, and the 
sixteen of Desmoulins, have the advantage of finding 
niches for most well-defined human varieties; but no 
modem naturalist would be hkely to adopt any one of 
these as it stands. In criticism of Pickering’s system, it is 
sufficient to point out that he divides the white nations 
into two races, entitled the Arab and the Abyssinian 
(Pickering, Maces of Man, chap, i.) Agassiz, Nott, Craw- 
furd, and others who have assumed a much larger number 
of races or species of man, are not considered to have 
satisfactorily defined a corresponding number of distin- 
Huxley’s guishable types. On the whole, Professor Huxley’s recent 
classifica- scheme {Journal of the Ethnological Society, voL zL p. 
tion. 404/1870) probably approaches more nearly than any 
o^er to such a tentative classification as may be accepted 
in definition of the principal varieties of manMnd, regarded 
from a zoological point of view, though anthropologists 
may be disposed to erect into separate races several of his 
widely-differing sub-races. He distinguishes four principal 
types of mankind, the Australioid, Negroid, Mongoloid, 
and Xanthochroic, adding a fifth variety, the Melano- 
chroic. 
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The special points of the Australioid are a chocolate- 
brown skin, dark brown or black eyes, black hair (usually 
wavy), narrow (dolichocephalic) skull, brow-ridges strongly 
developed, projecting jaw, coarse lips, and broad nose. 
This type is best represented by the natives of Australia, 
and next to them, by the indigenous tribes of Southern 
^ndia, the so-called coohes. The Egyptians to some degree 
approach this type; they are, however, held by good 
authorities to be a modified African race. 

The Negroid type is primarily represented by the Negro 
of Aifrica, between the Sahara and the Cape district, in- 
cluding Madagascar. The skin varies from dark brown 
to brown-black, with eyes of similaT dark hue, and hah 
.usually black, and always , crisp or woolly. The skull is 
narrow (dolichocephalic), with orbital ridges not prominent, 
prognathous, with depressed nasal bones, causing the nose 
to be flat as well as broad ; and the Kps are coarse and 
projecting. Two important families are classed in this 
system as special modifications of the Negroid^ type. 
First, the Bushman of South Africa is diminutive in 
stature, and of yeUowish-brown complexion; the Hottentot 
is supposed to be the result of crossing between the Bush- 
man and ordinary Negroid. Second, the Negritos of the 


Andaman Islands, the peninsula of Malacca, the Philippines 
and other islands, to New Caledonia and Tasmania, are 
mostly dolichocephalic, with dark 'skins and woolly hair. 

In various districts they tend towards other types, and show 
traces of mixture. 

The Mongoloid type prevails over the vast area lying 
east of a line drawn from Lapland to Siam. Its definition 
includes a short, squat build, a yellowish brown complexion, 
with black eyes and black straight hair, a broad (brachy- 
cephahc) skuU, usually without prominent brow-ridges, 
flat small nose, and oblique eyes. The dolichocephalic 
Chinese and Japanese in other respects correspond. 

Various other important branches of the human species 
are brought into connection with the Mongoloid type, 
though on this view the differences they present raise diffi- 
cult problems of gradual variation, as well as of mixture 
of race ; these are the Dyak-Malays, the Polynesians, and 
the Americans. 

The Xanthochroi, or fair whites — tall, with almost 
colourless skin, blue or grey eyes, hair from straw colour 
to chestnut, and skulls varying as to proportionate width — 
are the prevalent inhabitants of Northern Europe, and the 
type may be traced into North Africa, and eastward as far 
as Hindostan. On the south and west it mixes with that 
of the Melanochroi, or dark whites, and on the north and 
east with that of the Mongoloids. 

The Melanochroi, or dark whites, differ from the fair 
whites in the darkening of the complexion to brownish 
and olive, and of the eyes and hair to black, while the 
stature is somewhat lower and the frame lighter. To this 
class belong a large part of those classed as Kelts, and of 
the populations of Southern Europe, such as Spaniards, 

Greeks, and Arabs, extending as far as India ; while end- 
less intermediate grades between the two white types 
testify to ages of intermingling. Professor Huxley is 
disposed to account for the Melanochroi as themselves the 
result of crossing between the Xanthochroi and the Aus- 
tralioids. Whatever ground there may be for his view, it 
is obviously desirable to place them in a class by them- 
selves, distinguishing them by an appropriate name. 

In determining whether the races of mankind are to be Mixture of 
classed as varieties of one species, it is important to decide 
whether every two races can unite to produce fertile off- 
spring. It is settled by experience that the most numer- 
ous and well-known crossed races, such as the Mulattos, 
descended from Europeans and Negroes — ^the Mestizos, from 
Europeans and American indigenes — ^the Zambos, from these 
American indigenes and Negroes, &c., are permanently 
fertile. They practically constitute sub-races, with a 
general blending of the characters of the two parents, and 
only differing from fully established races in more or less 
tendency to revert to one or other of the original types. 

It has been argued, on the other hand, that not all such 
mixed breeds are permanent, and especially that the cross 
between Europeans and Australian indigenes is almost 
sterile ; but this assertion, when examined with the care 
demanded by its bearing on the general question of 
hybridity, has distinctly broken down. On the whole, the 
general evidence favours the opinion that any two races 
may combine to produce a new sub-race, which again may 
combine with any other variety. (See Waitz, Anthropology, 
voL L part i. sec. 3 ; Darwin, Descent of Mem, part i ch. 7; 

Prichard, Nat, Hist, of Man, sect 6 ; on the other hand, 

Broca, Mhen<ymma of Hyhridity in ^ Genus Homo, 1864.) 

Thus, if the existence of a smalL number of distinct races 
of mankind be taken as a starting-point, it is obvious that 
their crossing would produce an indefinite number of 
secondary varieties, such as the population of the world 
actually presents. The working out in detail of the 
problem, how far the differences among complex nationa, 
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such as those of Europe, may have been brought about by 
hybridity, is still, however, a task of almost hopeless 
intricacy. Among the boldest attempts to account for 
distinctly-marked populations as resulting from the inter- 
mixture of two races, are Professor Huxley’s view that the 
Hottentots are hybrid between the Bushmen and the 
Negroes, and his more important suggestion, that the 
Melanochroic peoples of Southern Europe are of mixed 
Xanthochroic and Australioid stock. 

Origin of The problem of ascertaining how the small number of 
races, distinct enough to be called primary, can have 
assumed their different types, has been for years the most 
disputed field of anthropology, the battle-ground of the 
rival schools of monogenists and polygenists. The one 
has claimed all mankind to be descended from one original 
stock, and generally from a single pair ; the other has con- 
tended for the several primary races being separate species 
of independent origin. It is not merely as a question of 
natural history that the matter has been argned. Biblical 
authority has been appealed to, mostly on Hie side of the 
monogenists, as recording the descent of mankind from a 
single pair. (See, for example, Home’s IntrodvUi/M to 
Scriptures; the Speaker’s Commentary, Gen. i) On the 
other hand, however, the polygenists not less confidently 
claim passages from which they infer the existence of 
non-Adamite, as well as Adamite races of man. (See, 
for example, B. S. Poole, Genesis of the Earth and Man,) 

' Nor have political considerations been without influence, 
as where, for instance, one American school of ethno- 
logists have been thought to have formed, under the bias 
of a social system recognising slavery, their opinion that 
the Negro and the white man are of d^erent species. (See 
Morton, Crania Americana; Nott and GKddon, Types 
of Mankind,) Of the older school of scientific mono- 
genists, Blumenbach and Prichard are eminent repre- 
sentatives, as is Quatrefages of the more modern. The 
great problem of the monogenist theory is to explain 
by what course of variation the so different races of man 
have arisen from a single stock. In ancient times Kttle 
difficulty was felt in this, authorities such as Aristotle 
and Yitruvius seeing in climate and circumstance the 
natural cause of racial differences, the Ethiopian having 
been blackened by the tropical snn, &c. Later and closer 
observations, however, have shown such influences to be, 
at any rate, far slighter in amount and slower in operation 
than was once supposed. M. de Quatrefages brings for- 
ward {Units de VEspSce Humaine, Paris, 1861, ch. 13) his 
strongest arguments for the variability of races under 
change of climate, <fea {action du milieri), instancing the 
asserted alteration in complexion, constitution, and char- 
acter of Negroes in America, and Englishmen in America and 
Anstraha. But although the reality of some such modifi- 
cation is not disputed, especially as to stature and consti- 
tution, its amount is not enough to upset the counter- 
proposition of the remarkable permanence of type displayed 
by races ages after they have been transported to climates 
extremely different from that of their former home. More- 
over, physically different races, such as the Bushmen and 
Negroids in Africa, show no signs of approximation under 
the influence of the same climate ; while, on the other 
hand, the coast tribes of Tierra del Fuego and forest tribes 
of tropical Brazil continue to resemble oue another, in spite 
of extreme differences of climate and food. Mr Darwin, 
than whom no naturalist could be more competent to 
appraise the variation of a species, is moderate in his esti- 
mation of the changes produced on races of man by cHmate 
and mode of life within the range of history {Descent of 
Man^ part L ch. 4 and 7). The slightness and slowness 
of variation in human races havmg become known, a great 
difficulty of the monogenist theory was seen to lie in the 
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shortness of the chronology with which it was formerly 
associated. Inasmuch as several well-marked races of 
mankind, such as the Egyptian, Phoenician, Ethiopian, 

(fee., were much the same three or four thousand years ago 
as now, their variation from a single stock in the course of 
any like period could hardly be accounted for without a 
miracle. This difficulty was escaped by the polygenist 
theory, which, till a few years since, was gaining ground, 

(See Pouchet, Plurality of tJiA Muman RaeSy 2nd ed., 1864, 

Introd.) Two modem views have, however, intervened 
which have tended to restore, though under a new aspect, 
the doctrine of a single human stock. One has been the 
recognition of man having existed during a vast period of 
time (see sec. lY., Antiquity of Man\ which made it more 
easy to assume the continuance of very slow natural varia- 
tion as having differenced even the white man and the 
Negro among the descendants of a common progenitor. 

The other view is that of the evolution or development 
of species, at the present day so strongly upheld among 
naturalists. It does not follow necessarily from a theory 
of evolution of species that mankind must have descended 
from a single stock, for the hypothesis of development 
admits of the ar^ment, that several simious species may 
have culminated in several races of man (Y ogt, Lectures on 
Man, London, 1864, p. 463). The general tendency of 
the development theory, however, is against constituting 
separate species where the differences are moderate enough 
to be accounted for as due to variation from a single type. 

Mr Darwin’s summing up of the evidence as to unity of 
type throughout the races of mankind is as distinctly a 
monogenist argument as those of Blumenbach, Prichard, 
or Quatrefages — 

Although the existing races of man differ in many respects, as 
in colour, hair, shape of Scull, proportions of the body, &c., yet, if 
their whole organisation be taken into consideration, they are found 
to resemble each other closely in a multitude of points. Many of 
these points are of so unimportant, or of so singular a nature, that 
it is extremely improbable that they should have been independ- 
ently acq^uired by aboriginally distinct species or races. The same 
remark holds good with equal or greater force with respect to the 
numerous points of mental similarity between the most distinct 

races of man Now, when naturalists observe a close 

a^eement in numerous small details of habits, tastes, and dis^si- 
tions between two or more domestic races, or between nearly allied 
natural forms, thev use this fact as an argument that all are de- 
scended from a common pro«nitor, who was thus endowed ; and, 
consequently, that all should be classed under the same species. 

The same argument may be applied with much force to the races of 
man.” — (Darwin, Descent of Mom, part i. ch. 7.) 

A suggestion by Mr A. R. Wallace has great importance Time of 
in the application of the development theory to the origin iixture ot 
of the various races of man ; it is aimed to meet the main 
difficulty of the monogenist school, how races which have 
remained comparatively fixed in type during the long 
period of history, such as the white man and the Negro, 
should have, in even a far longer period, passed by varia- 
tion from a common original Mr Wallace’s view is sub- 
stantially that the remotely ancient representatives of the 
human species, being as yet animals too low in mind to have 
developed those arts of maintenance and social ordinances 
by which man holds his own against influences from climate 
and circumstance, were in their then ^d state much more 
plastic than now to external nattdre; so that natural 
selection” and other causes met with hut feeble resistance 
in forming the permanent varieties or races of man, whose 
complexion and structure still remain fixed in their de- 
scendants. (See Wallace, Cbntribidions to the Theory of 
Natural Selection, p. 319.) On the whole, it maybe 
asserted that the doctrine of the unity of mankind now 
stands on a firmer basis than in previous a^es. It would 
be premature to judge how far &e problem of the origin 
of races may be capable of exact solution; but the ex- 
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prophecy, t^t before long the dispute between the mono- 
gemts and the polygemsts wiU die a silent and unobserved 

IV. jMt^uUy of Mm, — ^It was until of late years 
commonly held among the educated classes, that man’s first 
appearance on earth might be treated on a historical basis 
as matter of record. It is true that the schemes drawn up 
by clmonologists differed widely, as was naturally the case 
considenng the variety and inconsistency of their docu- 
mentary data. On the whole, the scheme of Archbishop 
• computed that the earth and man were created 

popular. (See early editions 
of the Uncydopcedia Britannica, art. “ Creation,'') It is 
no longer necessary, however, to discuss these chronologies 
inasmuch as new evidence has so changed the aspect of the 
subject, that the quasi-historical schemes of the last century 
would now hardly be maintained by any competent author- 
ity of any school. Geology, notwithstanding the imper- 
fection of its results, has made it manifest that our earth 
must have been the seat of vegetable and atiityiqI ]jfe fox* 
an immense period of time ; while the first appearance of 
man, though comparatively recent, is positively so remote, 
that an estimate between twenty and a hundred thousand 
years may fairly be taken as a minimum. This geological 
claim, for a vast antiquity of the human race is supported by 
the similar claims of prehistoric archaeology and the science 
of culture, the evidence of all three departments of inquiry 
being intimately connected, and in perfect harmony. 

^ During the last half century, the fact has been estab- 
lished that human bones and objects of human manufac- 
ture occur in such geological relation to the remains of 
fossil species of elephant, rhinoceros, hyaenay bear, &c., as 
to lead to the distinct inference that man already existed 
during the ancient period of these now extinct Tnfl.TnTnQ.b>. , 
The not quite conclusive researches of MM. Toumal and 
Christol in limestone caverns of the south of France date 
back to 1828. About the same time Dr Schmerling of 
Li4ge was exploring the ossiferous caverns of the valley of 
the Meuse, and satisfied himself that the men whose bones 
he found beneath the stalagmite floors, together with bones 
cut and flints shaped by human workmanship, had in- 
habited this Belgian district at the same time with the 
cave-bear and several other extinct animals whose bones 
were imbedded with them {RecJiercJm sur les OssemenU 
fossiles dicouverts darts les Qawemes de la Frovmce de IMge^ 
Li4ge, 183 3-4). This evidence, however, met with little 
acceptance among scientific men. Nor, at first, was more 
credit given to the discovery by M. Boucher de Perthes, 
about 1841, of rude flint hatchets in a sand-bed containing 
remains of mammoth and rhinoceros at Menchecourt near 
Abbeville, which first find was followed by others in the 
same district (see Boucher de Perthes, De V Industrie Frimi- 
tive, <m les Arts d leur Origins, 1846; Antiquity Geltiques 
et AntSdUuviennes, Paris, 1847, <fcc,); between 1860 and 
1860 competent French and English geologists, among them 
EigoUot, Falconer, Prestwich, and Evans, were induced to 
examine into the facts, and found the evidence irresistible 
that man existed and used rude implements of chipped 
flint during the Quaternary or Drift period Purser 
investigations were now made, and overlooked results of 
older ones reviewed In describing Kent's Hole, near 
Torquay, Mr Godwin-Austen had maintained, as early 
as 1840 (Free. Geo. Soc, London, voL iii. p. 286), that the 
human bones and worked flints had been deposited indis- 
criminately together with the remains of fossil elephant, 
rhinoceros, &c.; a minute exploration of this cavern has 
since been carried on tinder the superintendence ‘of Messrs 
Vivian, Pengelly, and others, fuUy justifying Mr GK)dwm- 
Austen's early remark, that there is fio a priori reason 


why man and the several animals whose remains occur in 
caves and in gravel should not have lived here at some 
remote time" (seePengelly, Literature of Kent’s Cavern," in 
Trans, Devonshire Association, 1868). Especially certain 
caves and rock-shelters in the province of Dordogne, in 
central France, were examined by a French and an English 
archaeologist, Mons. Edouard Lartet and Mr Henry Christy, 
the remains discovered showing the former prevalence of the 
rein-deer in this region, at that time inhabited by savages, 
whose bone and stone implements indicate a habit of life 
similar to that of the Esquimaux. Moreover, the co- 
existence of man with a fauna now extinct or confined to 
other districts was brought to yet clearer demonstration, by 
the discovery in these caves of certain drawings and carv- 
ings of the animals done by the ancient inhabitants them- 
selves, such as a group of rein-deer on a piece of rein-deer 
horn, and a sketch of a mammoth, showing this elephant's 
long hair, on a piece of a mammoth's tusk from La Madeleine 
(Lartet and Christy, Reliquiae Aquitanicce, ed. by T. H. 

Jones, London, 1865, <fec.) These are among the earliest 
and principal of a series of discoveries of human relics be- 
longing to what may be termed geological antiquity, with 
which should be mentioned Mr Boyd Dawkinses examination 
of the hyaena den of Wokey Hole, Dr Lund's researches in 
the caves of Brazil, those in the south of France by the 
Marq^uis de Vibraye and MM. Garrigou and Filhol, those 
in Sicily by Dr Falconer, and Mr Bruce Foote's discovery 
of rude quartzite implements in the laterite of India. 

Fuller details of the general subject will be found in Sir 
C. Lyell's Antiquity of Man, 4th ed., London, 1873; Sir 
John Lubbock's FreMstorio Times, 3d ed., London, 1873; 

Dr H. Falconer's Falcemtologioal Memoirs, London, 1868; 
the volumes of Froceedings of the International Congress of 
Frehistoric Archaeology; and the periodical Matkriaux pour/ 
IHistoire Frimitive et Faturelle de V Homme, edited at first 
by De Mortillet, and since by Trutat and Oartailhac. 

This evidence is now generally accepted by geologists as Antiquity 
carrying back the existence of man into the period of the Q^^ater- 
post-glacial drift, in what is now called the Quaternary 
period. That this indicates an antiquity at least of tens 
of thousands of years may be judged in several ways. The 
very position in which these rude instruments were found 
showed that they belonged to a time quite separate from 
that of history. Thus, at St Acheul flmt hatchets occur in 
a gravel-bed immediately overlying the chalk, which bed 
is covered by some 12 feet of sand and marl, capped by a 
layer of soil, which is shown by graves of the Gallo-Roman 
period to have been hardly altered during the last 1500 
years. This distinction between the drift deposits and 
those containing relics of historic ages is, as a general rule, 
evident at a glance. Next, the succession of ages to which 
different classes of remains belong is well marked; the 
drift implements belong to the palaeolithic or old stone age, 
when as yet the implements were extremely rude, and not 
ground or polished; above these in deposit, and therefore 
later in time, come the artistically shaped and polished 
celts of the neolithic or new stone age ; above these, again, 
rehes of the bronze and early iron ages, with which historical 
antiquity in Europe begins. Again, the animals of the 
Quaternary period, whose bones are found with the rude 
stone implements, comprise several species of mammalia 
which have s&ce become extinct, such as the mammoth, 
the hairy rhinoceros, and the Irish elk, while others, such 
as the rein-deer and musk-ox, now only inhabit remote 
districts. It is generally considered that such a fauna 
indicates, at any rate durmg part of the Quaternary period, 
a severer chmate than now prevails in France and England. 

This difference from the present conditions seems to 
confirm the view^ that the twenty centuries of Frendi 
and English histoiy foim but a fraction of the time 
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which has elapsed since the stone implements of prehistoric 
tribes were first buried under beds of gravel and sand by 
the rivers now represented by the Thames or the Somme. 
Still vaster, however, is the idea of antiquity suggested by 
the geographical conformation of such valleys as those in 
which these rivers flow. The drift-beds He on their sides 
often 100 to 200 feet, and even more, above the present flood- i 
levels. As such highest deposits seem to mark the time 
when the rivers flowed at heights so far above the present 
channels, it follows that the drift-beds, and the men whose 
works they enclose, must have existed during a great part 
of the time occupied by the rivers in excavating their valleys 
down to their present beds. Granting it as possible that 
the rivers by which this enormous operation was performed 
were of greater volume and proportionately st& greater 
power in flood-time than the present streams, which seem so 
utterly inadequate to their valleys, and granting also, that 
under different conditions of climate the causiug of debacles 
by ground-ice may have been a powerful excavating agent, 
nevertheless, with all such allowances the reckoning of 
ages seems vastly out of proportion to historical chronology. 
It is not convenient to discuss here Mr Prestwich’s division 
of the drift gravels into high and low level beds, nor Mr 
A. Tyloris argument against this division, nor the latteris 
theory of a Pluvial period succeeding the Glacial period 
(see Quart. Joum, Geol. JSoc., voL xxiv. part 2, voL xxv. 
part 1). The geology of the Quaternary or Post-tertiary 
gravels, on which the geological argument for the high 
antiquity of man mainly rests, has been especially treated 
by Prestwich in the FMlos. Trans.^ 1860, p. 277, and 
1864, p. 247; see QlsoJ.^Yms,Ancimt Stone Impts.^cL 25; 
references to the writings of other geologists will be found 
in the already mentioned works of Lyell and Lubbock. 

Beside these arguments, which suggest high antiquity 
rather than offer means of calculation, certain inferences 
(accounts of which are also given in the last-named works) 
have been tentatively made from the depth of mud, earth, 
peat, <fcc. which has accumulated above reHcs of human art 
imbedded in ancient times. Among these is Mr Horner's 
argument from the numerous borings made in the alluvium 
of the Nile valley to a depth of 60 feet, where down to 
the lowest level fragments of burnt brick and pottery were 
always found, showing that people advanced enough in the 
arts to bake brick and pottery have inhabited ihe valley 
during the long period required, for the Nile inundations 
to deposit 60 feet of mud, at a rate probably not averaging 
more than a few inches in a century. Another argument 
is that of Professor von Morlot, based on a railway section 
through a conical accumulation of gravel and alluvium, 
which the torrent of the Tini^re hsa gradually built up 
where it enters the Lake of Geneva near Yilleneuve. Here 
three layers of vegetable soil appear, proved by the objects 
imbedded ia them to have been the successive surface-soils 
in two prehistoric periods and in the Eoman period, and 
which now lie 4, 10, and 19 feet underground; on tlds it 
is computed that if 4 feet of soil were formed in the 1500 
years since the Eoman period, we must go 5000 years I 
farther back for the date of the earHest human inhabi- 
tants. Calculations of this kind, loose as they are, deserve 
attention. 

The interval between the Quaternary or Drift period 
and the period of historical antiquity is to some extent 
bridged over by reHcs of various intermediate civiHsations, 
mostly of the lower grades, and in some cases reaching 
back to remote dates. The lake dwellings of Switzerland 
are perhaps among the more recent of these. They were 
villages of huts bmlt on piles in the water at some distance 
from the shore, for security from attack — ^in fact, fortified 
water settlements of the same nature as those of Lake 
Prasias in the time of Herodotus, and as those stiU inhabited 


in New Guinea and West Africa. The remains of these 
Swiss villages are found with the stumps of the piles still 
standing, often imbedded in an accumulation of mud or 
growth of peat which has preserved a kind of illustrative 
museum of the arts and habits of the lake men. From 
examination of the sites, it appears that the settlements 
are of various dates, from the neoHthic or polished stone 
period, when instruments of metal were stiH unknown, to 
the time when bronze was introduced, and beyond this 
into the later age marked by the use of iron. A few of 
the lake villages lasted on till the Roman dominion, as is 
proved by the presence of Eoman coins and potte^, but 
they were soon afterwards abandoned, so that their very 
existence was forgotten, and their rediscovery only dates 
from 1853, when the workmen excavating a bed of mud on 
the shore of the Lake of Zurich found themselves standing 
among the piles of a lake settlement. In Germany, Italy, 
and other countries, similar remains of a long pre-Eoman 
civilisation have been found. (The special works on lake 
habitations are Dr Keller's Lake Dwellings, translated by 
J. K Lee, London, 1866; and Troyon's Rahitatiom Locus- 
ires). Indications of man's antiquity, extending farther 
back into prehistoric times, are furnished by the Danish Slieii- 
shell-heaps or “ kjokkenmodding," which term, meaning beaiis. 
‘^kitchen refuse-heap,^' has been AngHcised in “kitchen 
noidden" (the word “midden," a dung-heap, being still 
current in the north of England). Along the shores of nearly 
all the Danish islands extensive beds or low mounds, like 
raised beaches, maybe seen, consisting chiefly of innumerable 
cast-away shells, intermingled with bones, &c. Such shell- 
heaps are found in all quarters of the globe by the sea-shore, 
and may be sometimes seen in process of formation ; they 
are simply the accumulations of shells and refuse thrown 
away near the huts of rude tribes subsisting principally 
on shell-fish. The Danish kitchen middens, however, are 
proved to belong to a very ancient time, by the remains of 
the quadrupeds, birds, and fish, which served as the food 
of these rude hunters and fishers; among these are bones 
of the wild buH, beaver, seal, and great ank, all now 
extinct or rare in this region. Moreover, a striking proof 
of the antiquity of these shell-heaps is, that the shells of 
the common oyster are found of f uE size, whereas it cannot 
live at present in the brackish waters of the Baltic except 
near its entrance, so that it is inferred that the shores where 
the oyster at that time flourished were open to the salt sea. 

Thus, also, the eatable cockle, mussel, and periwinkle 
abounding in the kitchen middens are of full ocean size, 
whereas those now Hving in the adjoining waters are 
dwarfed to a third of their natural size by the want of 
saltness. It thus appears that the connection between the 
ocean and the Baltic has notably changed since the time of 
these rude stone-age people. (See the reports by Forch- 
hammer, Steenstrup, and Worsaae on the kjokkenmoddings, 
made to the Copenhagen Academy of Sciences.) Various 
other evidence is adduced in this part of the argument, 
such as that from the Danish peat-mosses, which show 
the existence of man at a time when the Scotch fir was 
abundant; at a later period the firs were succeeded by 
oaks, which have again been almost superseded by beeches, 
a succession of changes which indicate a considerable lapse 
of time. For further references to special accounts, the 
reader may consult the already mentioned general works 
on the antiquity of prehistoric man. 

Lastly, chronicles and documentary records, taken in Historical 
connection with archseological relics of the historical period, antiquity, 
carry back into distant ages the starting-point of actual 
history, behind which Hes the evidently vast period only 
known by inferences from the relations of languages and 
the stages of development of civilisation. Thus, Egypt 
affords some basis for estimating a miniTrmTn date for its 
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ancient population. The hieroglyphic inscriptions, the 
most ancient written records of the world, preserve direct 
memorials of a time which can hardly he less, and may he 
much more, than 3000 years before the Christian era. 
With all the doubt which besets the attempt to extract a 
definite chronology from the Egyptian names of kings and 
lists of dynasties (see Egypt), their salient points fit with 
the historical records of other nations. Thus, the great 
Ramesside dynasty, known among Egyptologists as the 
19th dynasty, corresponds with the mention of the build- 
ing of the city of Eaamses in Exod. i. 11; imenophis 
m., called by the Greeks Memnon, belongs to the previous 
18th dynasty; while the three pyramid kings, whom 
Herodotus mentions as Cheops, Chephren, and Mykerinos, 
and whose actual Egyptian names are read in the hiero- 
glyphic lists as Chufu, Chafra, and Menkaura, are set 
down in the 4th dynasty. Lepsius may not be over- 
estimating when he dates this dynasty back as far as 3124 
B.C., and carries the more dubious previous dynasties back 
to 3892 B.c. before reaching what are known as the mythi- 
cal dynasties, which probably have their bases rather in 
astronomical calculations than in history (Lepsius, Konigs- 
huch der alien ^gypter, Berlin, 1858 ; compare the com- 
' putations of Brugsch, Bunsen, Hincks, Wilkinson, <kc,) 

The Greeks of the' classic period could discuss the 
Egyptian chronologies with priests and scribes who per- 
petuated the languages and records of their earliest dynas- 
ties ; and as the Septuagint translation of the Bible was 
made at Alexandria, it is not impossible that its giving to 
man a considerably greater antiquity than that of the 
Hebrew text may have been due to the influence of the Egyp- 
tian chronology. Even if the lowest admissible calculations 
be taken, this will not invalidate the main fact, that above 
4000 years ago the Egyptian nation already stood at a high 
level of industrial and social culture. The records of sever^ 
other nations show that as early or not much later than this 
they had attained to a national civilisation. The Bible, 
whose earliest books are among the earliest existing 
chronicles, shows an Israelite nation existing in a state of 
patriarchal civilisation previous to the already mentioned 
time of contact with Egypt, In ancient Chaldaea, the 
inscribed bricks of Urukh's temples probably belong to a 
date beyond 2000 years B.o, (G, Rawhnson, Five Greai 
Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern Worlds London, 1862, 
<kc., vol. L ch, 8). 

The Chinese dynasties, like those of Egypt, begin with 
an obviously mythical portion, and continue into actual 
history ; the difficulty is to draw the line where genuine re- 
cord begins. Those who reckon authentic history only from 
the dynasty of Chow, beginning about 1100 b.o., during 
which Confucius lived, will at any rate har^y deny ^e i 
existence of the earlier dynasty of Shang, previous to which 
the yet earlier dynasty of Hea is recorded ; so that, though 
much that is related of these periods may be fabulo^, it 
seems certain that there was a Chinese nation and a Chinese 
civilisation reaching back beyond 2000 b.c. ^(see Sir John 
Davis, The Ghhiese ; Pauthier, Livres Sacres de UOrimt; 
Shu-King, &c.) 

Time of Till of late it was a commonly received opinion that the 
develop- early state of society was one of comparatively high cultoe, 
meiit of ^ 1^0 lield this opinion felt no difficulty in assign- 

culture and . to a time but little beyond the range 

language. i^igtorical records and monuments. At present, how- 
ever, the view has become paramount that the cavilmtion 
of the world has been gradually developed from an original 
stone-age culture, such as characterises modem ®3.vap 
life To hold this opinion necessitates the addmg to me 
which the ancient civilisationfl 
China date back, a probably 
ae, during which the knowledge, 
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arts, and institutions of these countries attained to their 
remarkably high level The evidence of comparative 
philology corroborates this judgment. Thus, Hebrew and 
Arabic are closely related languages, neither of them the 
original of the other, but both sprung from some parent 
language more ancient than either. When, therefore, the 
Hebrew records have carried back to the most ancient 
admissible date the existence of the Hebrew language, this 
date must have been long preceded by that of the extinct 
parent language of the whole Semitic family ; while this 
again was no doubt the descendant of languages slowly 
shaping themselves through ages into this peculiar t 3 rpe. 

Yet more striking is the evidence of the Aryan or Indo- 
European family of languages. The Hindus, Hedes, 

Persians, Greeks, Romans, Germans, Kelts, and Slaves 
make their appearance at more or less remote dates as 
nations separate in language as in history, nevertheless, 
it is now acknowledged that at some far remoter time, 
before these nations were divided from the parent stock, 
and distributed over Asia and Europe by the Aryan dis- 
persion, a single barbaric people stood as physical and politi- 
cal representative of the nascent Aryan race, speaking a 
now extinct Aryan language, from which, by a series of 
modifications not to be estimated as possible within many 
thousands of years, there arose languages which have been 
mutually unintelligible since the dawn of history, and 
between which it was only possible for an age of ad- 
vanced philology to trace the fimdamental relationship. 

Erom the combination of these considerations, it be 
seen that the farthest date to which documentery record 
extends, is now generally regarded by anthropologists as 
but the earliest distinctly visible point of the historic 
period, beyond which stretches back a vast indefinite 
series of prehistoric ages. 

V. Language . — ^In examining how the science of language Evidence ol 
bears on the general problems of anthropology, it is not philology, 
necessary to discuss at length the critical questions which 
arise, the principal of which are considered elsewhere. 

(See Lantguagb.) Philology is especially appealed to 
by anthropologist as contributing to the following lines 
of argument. A primary mental similarily of all branches 
of the human race is evidenced by their common faculty 
of speech, while at the same time secondary diversities 
of race-character and history are marked by difference 
of grammatical structure and of vocabularies. The exist- 
ence of groups or families of allied languages, each group 
being evidently descended from a single language, affords 
one of the principal aids in classifying nations and races. 

The adoption by one language of wori originally belong- 
ing to another, proving as it does the fact of intercourse 
between two races, and even to some extent indicating the 
results of such intercourse, affords a valuable due through 
obscure regions of the history of civilisation. , 

Communication by gesture-signs, between persons unable Eaoulty or | 
to converse in vocal language, is an effective system of ex- language. | 
pression common to all mankind. Thus, the signs used to 
ask a deaf and dumb child about Hs meals and lef»sona, or to 
communicate with a savage met in the desert about game 
or enemies, belong to codes of gesture-signals identical in 
principle, and to a great extent independent both of nation"' 
ality and education ; there is even a natural syntax, or 
order of succession, in such gesture -signs.^ To these 
gestures let there be added the use of the inteijectional 
cries, such as oh! ttghl hey! and imitetive sounds to 
represent the cat's the <dick of a trigger, the clap^ or 
thud of a blow, &c. The total result of this combination 
of gesture and significant sound be a general system 
of expression, imperfect but serviceable, and naturally 
intelligible to all mankiad without distinction of race. 

Nor is such a system of communication only theoreticidly 
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conceivable ; it is, and always has been, in practical opera- 
tion between people ignorant of one another’s language, 
and as such is largely used in the intercourse of savage 
tribes. It is true that to some extent these means of utter- 
ance are common to the lower animals, the power of ex- 
pressing emotion by cries and tones extending far down in 
the scale of animal life, while rudimentary gesture-signs 
are made by various mammals and birds. Still, the lower 
animals mie no approach to the human system of natural 
utterance by gesture-signs and emotional-imitative sounds, 
while the practical identity of this human system among 
races physically so unlihe as the Englishman and the 
native of the Australian bush, indicates extreme closeness 
of mental similarity throughout the human species. 

When, however, the Englishman and the Australian 
speak each in his native tongue, only such words as belong 
to the inteqectional and imitative classes will be naturally 
intelligible, and as it were instinctive to both. Thus the 
savage, uttering the sound uaowl as an explanation of sur- 
priab and warning, might be answered by the white man 
with the not less evidently significant sk ! of silence, and 
the two speakers would be on common ground when the 
native indicated by the name hwirri has cudgel, flung 
whirring through the air at a flock of birds, or when the 
native described as di jahhal-yalchaZ the bird called by the 
foreigner a cockatoo. With these, and other very limited 
classes of natural words, however, resemblance in vocabulary 
practically ceases. The Australian and English languages 
each consist mainly of a series of words having no apparent 
connection with the ideas they signify, and differing 
utterly; of course, accidental coincidences and borrowed 
words must be excluded from such comparisons. It would 
be easy to enumerate other languages of the world, such as 
Basque, Turkish, Hebrew, Malay, Mexican, aU devoid of 
traceable resemblance to Australian and English, und to one 
another. There is, moreover, extreme Terence in the 
grammatical structure both of words and sentences in vari- 
ous languages. The question then arises, how far the 
employment of different vocabularies, and that to a great 
extent on different grammatical principles, is compatible with 
similarity of the speakers’ minds, or how far does diversity 
of speech indicate diversity of mental nature? The obvious 
answer is, that the power of using words as signs to express 
thoughts with which their sound does not directly connect 
them, in fact as arbitrary symbols, is the highest grade of 
the special human faculty in language, the presence of 
which binds together all races of mankind in substantial 
mental unity. The measure of this unity is, that any 
child of any race can be brought up to speak the language 
of any other race. 

To ascertain the causes to which languages owe their 
unlikeness in material and structure, how far to essential 
differences of mental type among the races of mankind, 
and how far to minor causes of variation, which may be 
called secondary, is a problem of extreme difficulty, towards 
the precise solution of which little has yet been done. One 
of the most remarkable of linguistic differences is the ten- 
dency of some languages to isolate their words, and of 
others to form elaborate inflexions. The extremes may be 
seen, on the one hand, in an ordinary Chinese sentence of 
isolated monosyllables, such as tm nien chin tsm^ 
tung chuy^ <fec., i.e., ^ 4 n this year autumn ended, winter 
begun,” ko . ; and, on the other hand, in one of the mon- 
strous polysyllables into which the Greenlanders will 
agglutinate a whole phrase, 

i.e., “ he will probably try too much to get it done soon.” 
Among languages which form grammatical combinarions 
or inflexions, the modes of so doing are as various as 
possiole. Thus, in Africa, the Hottentot noun forms its 
plural by a suffix, as khoi, “man;” Jchoin, “men;” while the 
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Zulu employs prefixes to distinguish its numbers, 
“ainan;”a6a-7i^2^, “men.” The Dinka may supply examples 
of forming the plural by iutemal change, ran, “man;” ror, 
“men.” Nor are the differences of syntax in different tongues 
less absolute. In non-inflecting languages one of the most 
vital points is the relative position of two nouns, of which 
the one stands as substantive, and the other as defining it 
by an attribute. This may be illustrated by English com- 
pounds, such as workrJume and hcmse-worh Here our rule is 
to place the attribute-noun first, while, of two neighbour- 
ing languages of Asia, the Burmese and the Siamese, 
the one settles this question in our way, the other in 
exactly the opposite. The Siamese expression for sailors, 
luk rm, means “ sons of the ship,” just as the Burmese 
expression for villagers, rwa tha, means “ children of the 
village;” but in the ffist case the construction is “sons 
ship,” whereas in the second it is “village children.” 
Again, for reasons not yet fuUy explained, some languages 
place the adjective before the substantive, as Chinese pc 
ma, “ white horse ; ” while other languages reverse this 
construction, as Maori, rakau roa, “ tree long ” taD 
tree). These are but examples of possible divergences in 
linguistic structure, and no prudent ethnologist would 
assert that racial peculiarities have nothing to do with 
such various tendencies. At the same time, there is no 
proof but that they may have resulted from Idstorical cir- 
cumstances more or less independently of race. Our own 
Aryan family of nations and languages affords what must 
always be prominent evidence in this argument. It is 
acknowledged that Sanskrit, Russian, Greek, Latin, Welsh. 
English, <fec., are, philologically speaking, dialects of a single 
Aryan speech, which no doubt at some ancient period was 
spoken by a single tribe or nation. Yet the languages 
sprung from this original Aryan tongue, by various courses 
of development and accretion, are mutually unintelligible. 
If a Greek sentence be taken at random, such as this, “Ov 
Trawvxiov cuSav fiov\rj<j>6pov avSpct,” and it be translated 
even too verbally into English, “ A counsel-bearing man 
ought not to sleep all night,” the traces of linguistic con- 
nection between the Greek and English words {ph(yro$, 
hear; nux, night) are hardly perceptible except to philo- 
logists. Even the essential character of the two languages 
is seen to be different, for the construction of the Greek 
sentence depends mainly on the inflexions of the words, 
while in English such inflexions are almost discarded, and 
their effect is produced by the syntax and the auxiliary 
particles. Moreover, as to some most important points of 
syntax, Aryan lan^ages differ widely from one another; 
thus, to use a familiar instance, Eremi and English take 
contradictory lines as to the relative position of the adjec- 
tive and substantive, as also of the object-pronoun and 
verb, — “c’esi un ch^val hlanc, je U vow,” “it is a white 
horse, I see Mm.” So Hindustani and English, though 
both Aryan tongues, reverse the positions of the verb and 
object, as ^^ghord Ido^* (“horse bring”), t.e., “bring the 
horse !” Thus on the whole, the endless variety in vocabu- 
lary and structure among the languages of the world 
affords important evidence as to the mental diversities of 
the nations speaking those languages. But the unify of 
the faculfy of speech in man stands as the primary fact, 
while the character of the grammar and dictionary belong- 
ing to any one nation represents only a secondary fact, sudi 
as might be fairly set down as resulting from their parti- 
cular stage and circumstances of linguistic developm^t 
The principles of the development of a family of Ian 
guages from a single parent tongue are laid down elsewhere. 
(See Langxtag]^) It has here to be noticed that the 
evidence on wMch such linguistic groups may be treated 
as alHed by descent is of various degrees of fulness and 
strength. The most perfect available ease is that of the 
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^m^ce languages, comprising Italian, Spanisli, French 
in^much as not only does the classic Latin remaiil 
subst^tiaUy the representative of their common original 
but the very stages of their development from it are pre- 
served in documente of successive ages. Thus, in compar- 
ffig the vocabularies of Italian and French, it is, in the 

&st place, seen that they to a great extent oorrespdncL 

this correspondence extending to words which one kn- 
^age is least likely to borrow from another, viz., pronouns 
the lower numerals, and names of the most universal and 
famiKar objects. ^ It is only, however, by etymological 
analysis tlmt their depth of correspondence comes fully 
into view, it being seen that the ultimate elements or roots 
are largely common to the two languages, as are also the 
grammatical affixes by which words are formed from these 
roots, while general similarity of linguistic structure per- 
vades both tongues. -Such intimate correspondence could 
only result from derivation from a common parent lan- 
guage, which in this case exists in Latin, In other groups 
of languages the existence of the common parent may be 
inferred from correspondence of this highest order. Thus 
there must have existed, at some period, what may be called 
the parent Slavonic, whence descend the Hussian, Polish, 
Bohemian, &c. j and the parent Keltic, whence descend 
Welsh, Gaelic, Breton, <kc., while behind the various 
branches of the whole Aryan family are dimly to be dis- 
cerned the outKnea of a primitive Aryan speech. In like 
manner, a comparison of the Arabic, Hebrew, Syriac, <kc., 
shows that these must be all derived from a primitive 
Semitic speech, containing many of the simple root forms, 
which still exist in its modern descendants, and being 
already characterised by the principle of internal inflexion. 
Beyond the limits of these two, the most important lin- 
guistic families, various others have been satisfactorily made 
out, though hardly with the same completeness of proof. 
In the Turanian or Tatar family are included the Turkish, 
Mongol, Hungarian, Finnish, Ostyak, <kc.; the Dravidian 
family takes in the Tamil, Telugu, and various other South 
Indian dialects ; the Polynesian family comprises the lan- 
guages of the higher race of the South Sea Islands ; the 
Negro-Kafir family consists of the prefixing languages 
spoken by most African tribes from the equatorial regions 
southward; the Guarani family in South America, the 
Algonquin and Athapascan families in North America, 
and the Australian family, each includes a number of 
tribes ranging over a vast extent of territory, and so on. 
As to smaller divisions, it is common for languages to 
occur in groups of several connected dialects, though not 
forming part of one of the wider linguistic families ; thus 
the Aztec and Nicaraguan are closely related dialects, as are 
the Quichua and Aymara, while what philologists describe 
as isolated languages, as the Basque appears to be, are 
rather isolated groups of dialects, with no known analogues 
beyond a limited district. 

If the present state of the philological classification of 
mankind be compared with that of half a century ago, it 
win be seen that much progress has been made in referring 
groups of languages each to a common ancestral tongue. 
At the same time, greater cogency of proof is now de- 
manded in such classification. The method of comparing 
a short vocabulary of twenty words or so in two languages 
is now abandoned, for where an extensive connection really 
exists, this is much better proved by a systematic com- 
parison, while a few imperfect resembknces in the two 
lists might be due to accident, or the adoption of words. 
Nothing short of a similarity in the roots or elements of 
two languages, as well as in their grammatical structure, 
too strong to be explained by any independent causes, k 
now admitted as valid proof of common descent. This 
limitation, however, by no means amounts to a denial of 


the possibility of such descent. Thus it is often argued, 
on the strength of some similarities between Hebrew and 
Indo-European roots, that the two so distinct Semitic and 
Aryan families of language are themselves sprung from 
some yet more remotely ancient tongue. Thus also it has 
been attempted to connect the Malay and Tatar groups of 
languages. Either or both of these opinions may be true ; 
but the general verdict of philologists is, that they are not 
satisfactorily made out, and therefore cannot be recognised. 

Under the present standard of evidence in comparing Primitive 
languages and tracing allied groups to a common origin, languageca. 
the crude speculations as to a single primeval language of 
mankind, which formerly occupied so much attention, are 
acknowledged to be worthless. Increased knowledge and 
accuracy of method have as yet only left the way open 
to the most widely divergent suppositions. For aU that 
known dialects prove to the contrary, on the other hand, 
there may have been one primitive language, from which 
the descendant knguages have varied so widely, that 
neither their words nor their formation now indicate their 
unity in long past ages, while, on the other hand, the 
primitive tongues of mankind may have been numerous, 
and the extreme unlikeness of such languages as Basque, 

Chinese, Peruvian, Hottentot, and Sanskrit, may arise from 
absolute independence of origin. 

The language spoken by any tribe or nation is not of 
itself absolute evidence as to its race-affinities. This is 
clearly shown in extreme cases. Thus the Jews in Europe 
have almost lost the use of Hebrew, but speak as their 
vernacular the language of their adopted nation, whatever 
it maybe; even the Jewish-German dialect, though con- 
sisting so largely of Hebrew words, is philologically German, 
as any sentence shows : “ /cA Aab mch hojom lo geachdt*^ 

I have not yet eaten to-day.’^ The mixture of the Israel- 
ites in Europe by marriage with other nations is probably 
much greater than is aclmowledged by them ; yet, on the 
whole, the race" has been preserved with extraordinary 
strictness, as its physical characteristics sufficiently show. 
Language thus here fails conspicuously as a test of race, 
and even of national history. Not much less conclusive is 
the case of the predominaiilly Negro populations of the 
West India Islands, who, nevertheless, speak as their native 
tongues dialects of English or French, in which the number 
of intermingled native African words is very scanty : Bern 
h/Uti Tietti na ini watra hikasi dem de fisiman^^* “ They cast 
a net into the water, because they were fisliermen,” 

(Surinam Negro-Eng.) Bef pas ca jamain lasse peter 
cones li;^^ “ Le boeuf n'est jamais las de porter ses comes,'* 

(Haytian Negro-Fr.) If it be objected that the linguistic 
conditions of these two races are more artificial than has 
been usual in the history of the world, less extreme cases 
may be seen in countries where the ordinary results of 
conquest-colonisation have taken place. The Mestizos, 
who form so large a fraction of the population of modern 
Mexico, numbering several millions, afford a convenient 
test in this respect, inasmuch as their intermediate com- 
plexion separates them from both their ancestral races, the 
Spaniard, and the chocokte-brown indigenous Aartec, or 
other Mexican. The mother-tongue of Ihis mixed race is 
Spanish, with an infusion of Mexican words ; and a large 
proportion cannot speak any native dialect. In most or 
all nations of mankind, crossing or intermarxiage of races 
has thus taken place between the conquering invader and 
the conquered native, so that the language spoken by the 
nation may represent the results of conquest as mucli or 
more than of ancestry. The supersession of the K^tio 
Cornish by English, and of the Skvonic Old-Prussian by 
German, are but examples of a process which has for un- 
told ages been supplanting native dialects, whose very 
77fl.TnAfl have mostly disappeared. On the other hand., the 
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language of the warlike invader or peaceful immigrant 
may yield, in a few generations, to the tongue of the mass of 
the population, as the Northman’s was replaced by French, 
and modem German gives way to English in the United 
States. Judging, then, by the extirpation and adoption of 
languages within the range of history, it is obvious that 
to classify mankind into races, Aryan, Semitic, Turanian, 
Polynesian, Kaiir, <fcc., on the mere evidence of language, 
is an intrinsically unsound method. From the earliest 
times in which nations have been classified by languages, 
its unrestricted use has vitiated sound ethnology. 

Nevertheless, under proper restrictions, speech affords 
information as to the affinities of races only second in 
value to that derived from physical characteristics. As a 
rale, language at least proves some proportion of ancestry. 
It could hardly happen that one people should come into 
so close a relation to another as to supplant its language, 
without strong intermixture of race in the next genera- 
tion. This is true in the extreme case of the West Indian 
coloured population, among whom the majority are now 
crossed with European blood, so that in each succeeding 
generation the proportion of absolutely pure Negro families 
becomes less. Still more fuHy is it true of coloured races in 
Mexico or Bra 2 dl, whose Spanish or Portuguese language 
represents at least a large European element of ancestry. 
Thus in India many millions of people, whose blood is 
predominantly that of the darker indigenous race, never- 
theless speak dialects of the languages of the fairer Aryans; 
but then they are for the most part distinctly mixed races 
of partly Aryan ancestry. With these facts before us, it 
is not difficult to determine the principles on which the 
ethnologist may use language as partial evidence of race. 
In the first place, it strengthens the evidence of bodily 
characters. Thus in South Africa the Zulu seems by 
colour, features, shape of skuU, &c., to be, if not an abso- 
lute Negro, of a mixed and modified Negro type. This 
view of his origin is strengthened by the fact that the 
Zulu language belongs to the peculiar prefixing family ; 
which extends so widely among the Negro nations farther 
north. So the Hottentot language, in its evident connec- 
tion with that of the Bushmen, adds its weight to the 
physical argument, that these two are descendants more or 
less mixed and varied from a single race, small, yellow, 
crisp-haired, and speaking an infiectional monosyllabic 
language, articulated with clicks. In the second place, 
language may prove race-connection where bodily character- 
istics, though they do not contradict, do not suffice. Thus, 
comparing the dark Andalusian with the fair Swede, we 
ask the question, whether there is distinguishable conunon 
parentage between these two varieties of the white man 1 
The anatomist might hesitate here. Nor, indeed, is the 
physical problem nearly solved, but at least a partial 
solution is involved in the philologist’s proof that the two 
peoples speak languages inherited at some remote period 
from a common Ajyan tongue, and must therefore have 
had a common element in their ancestry of at least suffi- 
cient strength to carry language with it. Thus each 
linguistic family affords at least partial evidence of race, 
proving, for instance, the existence of a common ancestry of 
the Irishman and the Bussian, of the Jew and the Maltese, 
of the Tahitian and the’ Malagasy, though in such pairs of 
races the actual amount of common ancestry may be less 
than that of the different race-elements with which it has 
combined. 

Language As regards political nationality and the history of civiH- 

and ° sation, the evidence of speech is of still greater weight. 

oulturs. jn j^any cases of the mixture of nations the language of 
the dominant civUisation prevails, as where Latin dialects 
superseded the native tongues in Western Europe, and 
Germanic languages encroached on Turanian in Finland, 


on Slavonic in Bussia, and on Keltic in the Scotch High- 
lands. In other cases, where one nation has received 
elements of civilisation from another, language is apt to 
keep record of the process by adopting foreign words and 
ideas together. Thus the language of the barbarian Turks 
has absorbed masses of Arabic, which itself had in like 
manner absorbed Persian, when Persia was the fountain- 
head of early Moslem culture. In the same manner 
Dravidian languages of South India have been saturated 
with words and phrases from Sanskrit and its related 
dialects, so that a page of Tamil literature is of itself the 
proof of a non-Aryan race having received from an Aryan 
race a whole system of religion, philosophy, and social 
order. The most extreme cases of such verbal indication 
of foreign influence are to be found in languages of low 
races of America and the Pacific, which have adopted 
from European languages not only terms for imported arts 
and ideas, but names of such numerals as 6 and 7, pre- 
viously expressed by more clumsy native combinations. 

Thus the language of any people, though less effective 
than was once believed as a means of determining its place 
in the classified order of mankind, does, to some extent, 
indicate its physical, and, to a still greater extent, its in- 
tellectual ancestry. 

VI. Development of Civilisation , — ^The conditions of man Stages of 
at the lowest and highest known levels of culture are “unli.satiou. 
separated by a vast interval; but this interval is so nearly 
filled by known intermediate stages, that the line of con- 
tinuity between the lowest savagery and the highest 
civilisation is unbroken at any critical point. The Austra- 
lians and forest Indians of Brazil may be taken as the 
lowest modem savages whose thought and life have been 
investigated with any thoroughness; while other less 
accurately-Hudied tribes are in some respects inferior even 
to these. An examination of the details of savage life 
shows not only that there is an immeasurable difference 
between the rudest man and the highest lower animal, 
but also that the least cultured savages have themselves 
advanced far beyond the lowest intellectual and moral 
state at which human tribes can be conceived as capable of 
existing, when placed under favourable circumstances of 
warm climate, abundant food, and security from too severe 
destructive influences. In fact, the Australian or Brazilian 
savage has already attained to rudimentary stages in many 
of the characteristic functions of civilised life. His lan- 
guage, expressing thoughts by conventional articulate 
sounds, is the same in essential principle as the most 
cultivated philosophic dialect, only less exact and copious. 

His weapons, tools, and other appliances, such as the 
hammer, hatchet, spear, knife, awl, thread, net, canoe, <fec,, 
are the evident rudimentary analogues of what still remains 
in use among Europeans. His structures, such as the hut, 
fence, stockade, earthwork, &c., may be poor and clumsy, 
but they are of the same nature as our own. In the simple 
arts of broiling and roasting meat, the use of hides and 
furs for covering, the plaiting of mats and baskets, the 
devices of hunting, trapping, and fishing, the pleasure 
taken in personal ornament, fie touches of artistic decora- 
tion on objects of daily use, the savage differs in degree 
but not in kind from the civilised man. The domestic 
and social affections, the kindly care of the young and the 
old, some acknowledgment of marital and parental obliga- 
tion, the duty of mutual defence in the tribe, the authority 
of the elders, and general respect to traditional custom as 
the regulator of life and duty, are more or less well marked 
in every savage tribe which is not disorganised and filing 
to pieces. Lastly, there is usually to be discerned amongst 
sufi lower races a belief in unseen powers pervading the 
universe, this belief shaping itself into an animistic or 
spiritualistic theology, mostly resulting in some of 
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worship. If, again, high savage or low barbaric types be 
selected, as among the North American Indians, Polyne- 
sians, and Kafirs of South Africa, the same elements of cul- 
ture appear, but at a more advanced stage, namely, a more 
full and accurate language, more knowledge of the laws of 
nature, more serviceable implements, more perfect industrial 
processes, more definite and fixed social order and frame of 
government, more systematic and philosophic schemes of 
religion, and a more elaborate and ceremonial worship. At 
intervals new arts and ideas appear, such as agriculture 
and pasturage, the manufacture of pottery, the use of 
metal implements, and the device of record and communi- 
cation by picture-writing. Along such stages of improve- 
ment and invention the bridge is fairly made between 
savage and barbaric culture ; and this once attained to, 
the remainder of the series of stages of civilisation lies 
within the range of common knowledge. 

The teaching of history, during the three to four thousand 
years of which contemporary chronicles have been pre- 
served, is that civilisation is gradually developed in the 
course of ages by enlargement and increased precision of 
knowledge, invention and improvement of arts, and the 
progression of social and political habits and institutions 
towards general well-being. The conditions of such races 
as the older Jews, Greeks, and Germans, are known to us 
by ancient chronicles, and by poetry and myth even more 
valuable than chronicle in the details they unconsciously 
preserve of the state of, society at the time whence they 
have been handed down. Starting from the recorded con- 
dition of such barbaric nations, and following the general 
course of culture into the modem world, aU the great 
processes of mental and social development may be seen at 
work. Falling back or decay also takes place, but only to 
a limited extent destroys the restilts of growth in culture. 
It is thus matter of actual record, that the ancestors of 
civilised nations were barbaric tribes, and the inference 
seems reasonable that the same process of development 
had gone on during previous ages outside the domain of 
direct history, so that barbaric culture itself arose out of 
an earlier and ruder condition of primitive culture, more 
or less corresponding with the state of modern savage 
tribes. The failure of direct record of this passage from 
savagery upward to barbarism was to be expected from the 
circumstances of the case. No people civilised enough to 
preserve history could have watched the age-long process 
of a savage tribe developing its culture; indeed, experience 
shows that independent progress could hardly have taken 
place among an uncivilised in contact with a civilised race. 
Nor could a barbaric nation, though it had really and 
independently risen from savagery within some fev7 thou- 
sand years, give any valid account of this gradual advance- 
ment, for the very reason of its having t^en place while 
the nation was yet in, or but little removed from, the 
savage state, one part of the very definition of which is 
that it has no trustworthy means of preserving the history 
of events even for a single century, much less for the long 
period required for so vast a development. Thk view of 
the low origin and progressive development of civilisation 
was already held in ancient times, as in the well-lmoTO 
speculations of the Epicurean school on the condition of 
the earliest men, who roved like wild animals, seeking 
their food from the uncultured earth, till arts and sodal 
laws arose among them (Lucret., De Berum v. 933 ; 
Herat, i. 3); or where the like idea has taken in 
China the form of ancient legend, recording the time when 
their nation was taught to use skins for clotog, to i^e 
fire, and to dwdl in houses (Pauthier, Uvres Soffr&s de 
VOrierd, p. 26). In opposition to such views of primeval 
rudeness, traditions of a pristine state of human excellence 
have long been cherished, such as the golden age 
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(Hesiod., Op. ei Dies, 108) Till of late wide acceptance 
has been given to arguments, partly based on theological 
and partly on anthropological grounds, as to man's incapa- 
bility of rising from a savage state, and the consequent 
necessity of a supernatural bestowal of culture on the first 
men, from whose high level savages are supposed by advo- 
cates of this theory to have degenerated The authroj)o- 
logical evidence adduced in support of this doctrine is, 
however, too weak for citation, and even obviously erro- 
neous arguments have been relied on (see, for example, 
Archbishop Whately, Mssay on tlie Origin of Civilisation, 
and remarks on its evidence in lyior, JSarly Mist, of 2fan., 
p. 163). It has been especiahy the evidence of pre- 
historic archmology which, within the last few years, has 
given to the natural development-theory of civilisation a 
predominance hardly disputed on anthropological grounds. 
The stone implements, which form the staple proof of man^s 
existence at the period of the river-drift, are of extreme 
rudeness as compared even vith ordinary savage types, so 
that it is obvious that the most ancient known tribes were, 
as to the industrial arts, at a low savage level The 
remains in the caverns justify this opinion, especially 
where in central France more precision is given to the 
idea of prehistoric life by the discovery of bone weapons 
for hunting and fishing, which suggest a rude condition 
resembling that of the Esquimaux (see the preceding 
section IV., Antiquity of Man). The finding of ancient 
stone implements buried in the ground in almost every 
habitable district of the world, including the seats of the 
great ancient civilisations, such as Egypt, Assyria, India, 
China, Greece, &c., may be adduced to show that the 
inhabitants of these regions had at some time belonged to 
the stone age. This argument goes far to prove that the 
ancestors of all nations, high and low, were once in that 
uncultured condition as to knowledge, arts, and manners 
generally, which within our experience accompanies the 
use of stone implements and the want of metals. No 
valid refutation of this reasoning has been offered, and it 
is corroborated by arguments to be drawn from study 
of the facts of civilisation, of which some will be here 
mentioned for their bearing on the theory of development 
History shows how development of the arts takes place 
by efforts of skill and insight, as where Phidias rose above 
the clumsier sculptors of the time before him, or where the 
earliest gnomon — $, mere staff set up in order to have its 
shadow measured — ^passed into the graduated sun-dial; 
or adaptations of old contrivances produce new results, as 
when the ancient Pan^s pipes, blown by a bellows, became 
the organ, when the earlier block-printing led up to the 
use of movable types, and when the magnetic-needle was 
taken out of the mariner's compass to find a new office on 
the telegraph-dial ; or lastly, more absolutely original 
inventions arise, the triumphs of the scientific imagina- 
tion, such as the pendulum and the steam-engine. In the 
evolution of science the new knowledge ever starts from 
the old, whether its results be to improve, to shift, or to 
supersede it. The history of astronomy extends far enough 
back to show its barbaric stages, when the earth was 
regarded as a fiat surface, over-arched by a solid dome or 
firmament ; and when not only was tihe sun considered to 
move round the earth, but its motions, as well as the 
moon's, were referred to the guidance and even the 
impulse of personal deities. B^inning with this first 
stage of the science, there lies before ns the whole record 
of the exaefcer observation and closer reasoning which have 
gradually replaced these childlike savage conceptaona by 
the most perfect of physical theories. Thus, again, the 
history of medicine diows improvement after improvement 
on the rude surgical appliances and the mea^e list of 
efficient drugs which the barbaric leech had at his disposal, 
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■wMle its theory has changed even more absolutely than 
its practice j for medical history begins with the ancient 
world holding fast to the savage doctrine that madness, 
epilepsy, fever, and other diseases, are caused by demons 
possessing the patient — a belief which is still that of half 
the human race, but which it has been the slow but success- 
ful task of scientific pathology to supersede in the civilised 
world. In like manner, the histoiy of judicial and admini- 
strative institutions may be appealed to for illustrations of 
the modes in which old social formations are reshaped to 
meet new requirements, new regulations are made, and 
new officers are constituted to perform the more complex 
duties of modern society, while from time to time institu- 
tions of past ages, which have lost their original purpose, 
and become obsolete or hurtful, are swept away. 

Prehistoric processes of development similar to these had 

develop- already been effective to raise culture from the savage to 

ment of the barbaric level, two considerations especially tend to 

culture. prove. First, there are numerous points in the culture 
even of rude races which are not explicable otherwise than 
on the theory of development. Thus, though difficult or 
superfiuous arts may easily be lost, it is hard to imagine 
the abandonment of contrivances of practical daily utility, 
where little skill is required, and materials are easily 
accessible. Had the Australians or Hew Zealanders, for 
instance, ever possessed the potteris art, they could hardly 
have forgotten it. The inference that these tribes repre- 
sent the stage of culture before the invention of pottery is 
confirmed by the absence of buried fragments of pottery 
in the districts they inhabit (Lubbock, in Report of British 
Association^ Dundee, 1867, p. 121). The same races who 
were found making thread by the laborious process of j 
twisting with the hand, would hardly have disused, if they ' 
had ever possessed it, so simple a labour-saving device as | 
the spindle, which consists merely of a small stick weighted 
at one end ] the spindle may, accordingly, be regarded as an I 
instrument invented somewhere between the lowest and | 
highest savage levels (Tylor, Marly Hist, of Manhindf p. 
193). Again, many devices of civilisation bear unmis- ’ 
takable marks of derivation from a lower source; thus 
the ancient Egyptian and Assyrian harps, which differ 
from ours in having no front pillar, appear certainly to 
owe this remarkable defect to having grown up through 
intermediate forms from the simple strung bow, the still 
used type of the most primitive stringed instrument 
(Engel, Mtmo of the most Andert Hations^ pp. 17, 30). In 
this way the history of numeral words furnishes actual 
proof of that independent intellectual progress among 
savage tribes which some writers have rashly denied. 
Such words as lumd^ hards ^ foot, man, (fee., are used as 
numerals signifying 5, 10, 15, 20, <fec,, among many 
savage and barbaric peoples; thus Polynesian Utmi, i,e,, 

^ hand,” means 6 ; Zulu, tatisitwpa, ie,, taking the 
thumb,” means 6 ; Qreenlandish, arfersanehpingasut, Le,, 
“on the other foot three,” means 18; Tamanac, temn itoto, 
ie,, “one man,” means 20, <fcc., <fec. The existence of 
such expressions demonstrates that the people who use 
them had originally no spoken names for these num- 
bers, but once merely counted them by gesture on their 
fingers and toes in low savage fashion, till they obtained 
iJigher numerals by the inventive process of describing in 
words these counting-gestures (Tylor, in Journal Royal 
Inst^ March 15, 1867 ; Primitive Culture, chap, vii) 
Survival in Second, the process of “ survival in culture ” has caused 
«altoe. the preservation in each stage of society of phenomena 
belonging to an earlier period, but kept up by force of 
custom into the later, Aus supplying evidence of the 
modern condition being derived from the ancient. ThuS;^ 
the mitre over an English bishop's coat-of-arms is a 
«tmrvival which indicates him as the successor of bishops 
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who actually wore mitres, while armorial bearings them- 
selves, and the whole craft of heraldry, are survivals bearing 
record of a state of warfare and social order whence our 
present state was by vast modification evolved. ^ Evidence 
of this class, proving the derivation of modem civilisation, 
not only from ancient barbarism, but beyond this, from 
primeval savagery, is immensely plentiful, especially in. 
rites and ceremonies, where the survival of ancient habits 
is peculiarly favoured. Thus the modern Hindu, though 
using civilised means for lighting his household fire, 
retains the savage “ fire-drill ” for obtaining fire by friction 
of wood when what he considers pure or sacred fire has to 
be produced for sacrificial purposes ; while in Europe into 
modern times the same primitive process has been kept up 
in producing the sacred and magical “need-fire,” which 
was lighted to deliver cattle from a murrain. Again, the 
funeral offerings of food, clothing, weapons, &c., to the 
dead are absolutely intelligible and purposeful among 
savage races, who believe that the souls of the departed 
are ethereal beings, capable of consuming food, and of 
receiving and using the souls or phantoms of any objects 
sacrificed for their use. The primitive philosophy to 
which these conceptions belong has to a great degree been 
discredited by modern science ; yet the clear survivals of 
such ancient and savage rites may still be seen in Europe, 
where the Bretons leave the remains of the All Bouls* 
supper on the table for the ghosts of the dead kinsfolk to 
partake of, and Russian peasants set out cakes for tbe 
ancestral manes on the ledge which supports the holy 
pictures, and make dough ladders to assist the ghosts of 
the dead to ascend out of their graves and start on thtur 
journey for the future world ; whRe other provision for the 
same spiritual journey is made when the coin is still put 
in the hand of the corpse at an Irish wake. In like 
manner magic still exists in the civilised world as a 
survival from the savage and barbaric times to which it 
originally belongs, and in which is found the natural 
source and proper home of utterly savage practices still 
carried on by ignorant peasants in our own country, such 
as taking omens from the cries of animals, or bewitching 
an enemy by sticking full of pins and hanging up to 
shrivel in the smoke an image or other object, that similar 
destruction may fall on the hated person represented by 
the symbol (Tylor, Primitive Culture, chap, i., iil, iv,, xi., 
xil ; Early Hist, of Man, chap, vi) 

To conclude, the comparative science of civilisation thus Uuncr, 
not only generalises the data of history, but supplements ^ 
its information by laying down ‘the lines of development ' 
along which the lowest prehistoric culture has gradually 
risen to the highest modem level Among the most clearly 
marked of these lines is that which follows the succession 
of the stone, broruse, and iron ages. The stone age 
represents the early condition of mankind in general, and 
has remained in savage districts up to modern times, while 
the introduction of metals need not at once supersede the 
use of the old stone hatchets and arrows, which have often 
long continued in dwindling survival by the side of the new 
bronze and even iron ones. The bronze age had its most 
important place among ancient nations of and Europe, 
and among them was only succeeded after many centnries 
by the iron age; while in other districts, such as Polynesia 
and Central and South Africa, and America (except Mexico 
and Peru), the native tribes were moved directly from the 
stone to the iron age without passing through the bronze 
age at alL Although the three divisions of savage, barbaric, 
and civilised man do not correspond at all perfectly with the 
stone, bronze, and iron ages, the classification of civilisation 
thus introduced by Nilsson and Thomsen has proved a guide 
of extraordinary value in arranging in their proper order 
of culture the nations of the Old World. Another great 
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line of process lias been followed by tribes passing from i 
the primitive state of the wild hunter, fisher, and fruit- 
gatherer to that of the settled tiller of the soil, for to this 
change of habit may be plainly in great part traced the 
expansion of industrial arts and the creation of higher 
social and political institutions. These, again, have fol- 
lowed their proper lines along the course of time. Among 
such are the immense legal development by which the 
primitive law of personal vengeance passed gradually away, 
leaving but a few surviving relics in the modem civilised 
world, and being replaced by the higher doctrine that 
crime is an offence against society, to be repressed for the 
public good. Another vast social change has been that 
from the patriarchal condition, in which the unit is the 
family under the despotic rule of its head, to the systems 
in which individuals make up a society whose government 
is centralised in a chief or king. In the growth of 
systematic civilisation, the art of writing has had an influ- 
ence so intense, that of ah tests to distinguish the barbaric 
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j from the civilised state, none is so generally affective as this, 
whether they have but the failing link with the past which 
mere memory furnishes, or can have recourse to written, 
records of past history and written constitutions of present 
order. Lastly, stih fohowing the main lines of human 
culture, the primitive germs of religious institutions have 
to be traced in the childish faith and rude rites of savage 
life, and thence fohowed in their expansion into the vast 
systems administered by patriarchs and priests, henceforth 
taking under their charge the precepts of morality, and 
enforcing them under divine sanction, while also exercising 
in political life an authority beside or above the civil law 
These illustrations may suffice to make it clear that 
although the science of culture is still but rudimentary 
and imperfect, it indicates the one sound and indispensable 
method for the study of human arts and institutions, that 
of placing each at its proper stage in a line of evolution, 
and explaining it by the action of new conditions upon the 
previous stage whence it was derived. (e. b. t.) 


ANTHEOPOMOBPHISM is a term used in theological 
writings to denote the figure by which words expressing 
human organs and activities are applied to the divine 
Being; in short, it is the conception and representation 
of God as possessed of corporeal and human properties. 
Originally and literally the word implied only the ascrib- 
ing to God a physical form resembling the human body, 
and consequently included under it all forms of expression 
which attribute to Him the exercise of physical organs 
and senses. But its meaning was soon extended so as to 
comprehend aU representations bf God which require Him 
either to be in himself corporeally extended, or to possess 
a corporeal body as the necessary condition of His activity. 
In this wider sense aU theories were designated anthro- 
pomorphic, which identified God with light or the physical 
universe, or which placed alongside of Him a primeval, 
uncreated matter. 

Primitive ideas of God are necessarily framed by man 
from the analogy of his own nature. He is, however, 
able to represent God to himself under the analogy of Ms 
mental or spiritual, as well as under that of his material 
nature. This more refined form was called anthropo- 
pathism, and is that mode of contemplating the divine 
attributes founded on the analogy of God to the human 
spirit, AH forms of expression which ascribe to God 
passions, intelligence, or volition, rest ultimately upon this 
supposed analogy. In modem theology and philosophy, it 
is thiji mod© of thought that usually receives the name of 
anthxopoufiorphism. 

Anthropomorphism is inseparable from early religion. 
The first dim intuition of God as the ruler of the universe, 
on whom we depend, cannot at an early time be seized 
in all its purity by reason. Sense and imagination are 
developed before reason, and in semi-barbarous intelli- 
gences completely overbalance it. The object of their 
faith is not God himself, but God as manifested in nature 
and history. It is only through ideas derived from sensible 
objects and elevated by the imagination that man can 
clothe his primitive thought of God with attributes that 
enable him to reahse it, to bring it home to himself. He 
must represent God as in all respects like himself, superior 
only in power. The very worcM by which alone he can 
give expression to the first workings of his consciousness 
of God cany with them a sensible meaning, hence 
react powerfully on the development of his belief. They 
imperceptibly fix attention upon the physical facts involved 
in them, and their merely symbolic use is forgotten. 
Hence arise myths. Even among peoples in whom the 


I growth of the religious consciousness was extraordinarily 
favoured, strong traces of anthropomorphism are to he 
found. In the Hebrew literature there is a prevailing 
anthropomorphic idea of God. He is represented as 
seeing, hearing, smelling; as having a visible, corporeal 
presence ; as hating, loving, and repenting. Although the 
pure idea of God as a spirit, as the very essence of being, 
is distinctly recognised and insisted upon by the prophets 
and lawgivers, the people demanded a visible symbol, a 
sensible emblem of their faith. Great part of the cere- 
monial law is taken up with the attempt to reconcile this 
desire for visible symbol with the purer requirements of 
their faith. Christian thought freed itself completely 
from the yoke of this crude anthropomorphism by its 
fundamental axiom that God is a spirit. Theology since 
then has had to steer its course with care between two 
opposite tendencies : one striving to attain to a living per- 
sonal community with God through Christ, and thereby 
running the risk of introducing foreign elements into the 
idea of God; the other, from undue fear of anthropo- 
morphism, tending to reduce the idea of God to a blank 
negation, a substance without qualities. In the history of 
the church these tendencies appeared at a very early 
period. In the Clementine hom^es, but particularly in 
Tertullian (see Adv, Fraxean^ c. vii.; De Game Christi. 
e. xL) there is distinct anthropomorphism. Tertulliaik 
declares that nothing can have real being that is not 
extended, corporeal; God, therefore, he seems to identify 
with an etliereal being of light. An example of the finer 
form in which human affections are ascribed to God may 
be found in Lactantius (2>e Ira Dei, c. ii.) The Alex- 
andrian theologians, from their philosophical training, were 
specially opposed to anthropomorphism, but in their hands 
the danger of the opposite tendency is seen. According 
to some of them, we know God only by negation, — we 
know what He is not, not what He is* Others {e.g., Irenaeus, 
Novatian) declare that all the predicates of God are only 
in image; and that, from the finitude of our minds, we 
must use terms expressing not God’s nature, but our own 
ignorance. Phrases in Scripture which seemed to be 
anthropomorphic were explained by the Fathers as revel^ 
tions of God in such a way as to be intelligible^ to us. This 
revelation was called (see Chrysostom, Som, iiL <x 3) con- 
descension or divine economy. 

The church itself was not free from anthropomorphism 
of the crudest type. In the 2d century Melito, bishop of 
I Sardis, wrote a book concerning the corporeity of God; 
i and in the 4th century Andaeus, in Mesopotamia^ held 
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BimiJar Tiews, and had many followers. In tlie Middle 
Ages the question gradually merged into the more philo- 
sophical one of the relation between reason and faith. In 
modern theology the problem again appears, but its aspect 
is completely philosophicaL Philosophy, indeed, has never 
ceased to concern itself with this very question. Xeno- 
phanes mocked the anthropomorphism of his countrymen; 
Aristotle denied to the gods ethical virtue and the posses- 
sion of emotions or passions; he allowed to them only a life 
of intellectual speculation. The Epicureans thought the 
gods Kved in complete quiescence, and concerned themselves 
not at all with the affairs of men (see Lucretius, iL 646). 
Philo exhibits very strongly the tendency to reduce the 
Deity to a lifeless abstraction, whose attributes are only 
negatively known. In modern philosophy, Descartes 
attempted to settle the problem, by affirming that any 
attributes in us which involve limitation' or imperfection 
cannot be ascribed to God, but that attributes which do 
not imply imperfection can be predicated of Him. Spinom 
is one of the strongest opponents of any form of anthro- 
pomorphism, and from him the modem aspect of the 
question may be said to proceed- He brought clearly to 
light the fundamental difficulty, the reconciliation of the 
infinite and absolute nature of God with any attribute 
whatsoever; for attribute, as such, implies negation, 
limitation- Spinoza dismisses as anthropomorphic the idea 
of God as an intelligence, as free to act, and as ruling the 
world, and thus destroys the ideas of design in nature and 
of providence. The consequences of this theory on 
questions relating to the personality of God, miracles, 
prayer, &c., have been worked out very fuILy in the most 
recent times. 

Thus the real problem at the root of the question as to 
the legitimacy of anthropomorphic modes of thought, is the 
philosophical one of the limits of human intelligence, of 
the relation between the divine thought in itself and in 
nature and human intelligence. A long line of philosophic 
thinkers affirm the impossibility of human intelligence 
penetrating the nature of the divine, and point out our 
inability to solve the many contradictions which arise 
in the attempt to do so. According to them, we can only 
think of God by analogy; our ideas of Him must ‘be anthro- 
pomorphic, but they are at the same time known to be 
entirely symbolical The best known representatives of this 
mode of thought are Bishop Browne and the late Dean 
Mansel, 

AHTIBES, a seaport town of France, on the Mediter- 
ranean, in the arrondissement of Grasse, which formerly 
belonged to the department of Yar, but which was trans- 
ferred to the new department of Alpes Maritimes in 1860. 
The town is situated on the east side of a neck of land 
called La Qaroupe, 10 miles S.E. of Grasse ; it is fortified, 
and possesses a tolerable harbour, which accommodates a 
considerable fishing industry. The principal exports are 
dried fruits, salt fish, and oil. The surrounding country 
is very fertile, producing abundance of fruit and flowers. 
Antibes, the ancient Antipolisy was founded by colonists 
from Marseilles about 340 b-o. Population, 6004. 

AJvTTIOHEIST. or 6 Ai/rlxpunro^. The word 

occurs only in the first and second epistles of John. It 
^gnifies an opponent or adversary of Christ. The idea 
expressed by it had its origin in Judaism. According to 
prophetic anticipations, the Messianic time was to be im- 
mediately preceded by a great conflict, in which Jehovah 
would fi^t out of Zion for His own people, and defeat the 
concentrated opposition of the world. An Almighty leader 
on the one side seemed to require an antagonist on the 
other, a head of the army of darkness against the Prince 
of light. Thus Ezekiel depicts Gog proceeding out of 
Magog, to hazard a decisive battle against the Lord and His 
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saints on the eve of the jMessianic age (chapters xxxviiL and 
xxxix). The idea was subsequently embodied in Antiochus 
Epiphanes, who tried to eradicate Judaism with savage 
hatred. "When we consider the insane violence he exhibited 
against the Jews and their temi^le, his prohibition of 
Jehovahfs worship, the solemnisation of the Sabbath, and 
circumcision, it was natural to regard him as the represen- 
tative of heathenism in its opiDosition to the true religion. 
Accordingly, the worshippers of J ehovah termed the small 
altar erected by him to Olympian Jove in the holy temple 
at Jerusalem (168 B.C.), the ahominaticni of desolation 
(Daniel ix. 27, xi. 31, xii 11 ; Mat. xxiv. 15). The 
apocalyptic visions of Daniel exerted an important infiuerice 
upon the Jews after the time of Antiochus, animating them 
with hopes of the near approach of a better day, preceded, 
it is true, by a fearful stmggle, in which a powerful prince, 
the impersonation of heathenism in its fiercest hate, sljould 
persecute the chosen people. The future of Israel w^as 
brightened by the visions of one whose predictions had 
been at least partially fulfilled. After this the idea 
seems to have been in abeyance till the reign of Caligula 
(40 A. B.), when Greeks in Alexandria and Syria 
attempted to introduce images of the emperor into the 
Jewish synagogues. The express command of Caligula 
addressed to the Jews, to erect his image in the temple at 
Jerusalem, in the form of Olympian Zeus, excited an 
intense commotion throughout Palestine, and must have 
recalled to the Jews familiar with their Scriptures the 
similar conduct of Antiochus, as though the prophet Daniel 
had foretold the blasphemy of the Homan emperor. In the 
discourse of Christ recorded by Matthew (chapter xxiv.), a 
personal opponent or antichrist does not appear, but the 
second advent is preceded by great affiiction, the desecra- 
tion of the temple, false Messiahs, and false apostles. This 
evangelic eschatology, however, appears in its present form 
to belong to a late redactor, so that it is difficult to separate 
Christ’s own utterances from other elements probably in- 
corporated with them. Various sayings of Jesus relative 
to Ms second appearing were evidently misapprehended or 
confused in the reminiscences of the early disciples, 

St Paul resumes the idea of antichrist. “Whatever 
Jewdsh conceptions he laid aside, and he emancipated him- 
self from the ^ossest of them, he did not abandon the 
idea of an antichrist or terrible adversary of the true re- 
ligion. The prophecies of Daniel, whether in their sup- 
posed relation to Antiochus or Cahgula, and the impious 
command of the latter in particular to desecrate the Jewish 
temple, furnished him with traits for the portrait of Christ’s 
great enemy, whose manifestation in the Roman empire 
the state of the world led him to suspect, especially as 
the empire was then identified by the Jews, as well as by 
Paid hunself, with the fourth and last kingdom of Daniel’s 
visions. Blending together the notions of an antichrist 
and false Christ, the picture which St Paul draws is that of 
the man of sin, the son of perdition ; who opposeth and 
exalteth himself above all that is called God, or that is 
worshipped ; so that he as god sitteth in the temple of God, 
showing himself that he is God ; the wicked one whose 
coming is after the working of Satan with all power and 
si^s and lying wonders,” &c. (2 Thess. ii 3-9). Here the 
epithet o avo^os appears to be borrowed from Isaiah xi. 4, the 
apostle coinciding with the Chaldee interpreter in under- 
standing the passage of antichrist. The hindrance to the 
manifestation of the terrible enemy, to which Paul obscurely 
alludes, seems to be the Roman empire in one or other of 
its aspects ; for we cannot adopt the ingenious conjecture 
that Claudius is meant, though the name fits the apostolic 
expression o icar^cov, qui cUmditf OUmdms. ' Apart from 
the fact that the neuter ro Kar^xpv is used as well as the 
masculine it is scarcely probable that one whose reign was 
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marked by cruel actions and bloodsbed should be called 
the obstacle in the way of antichrist's manifestation. The 
apostle, not ignorant of Caligula's blasphemous edict, seems 
to have thought of some Csesar in whom the persecutin'^ 
power of heathenism should culminate, without uointfn i 
at either Claudius as the withholder, or Claudhis s csuc- 
cessor as the man of sin. The idea of antichrist was not 
historically fixed in his mind. Here we difter from Hitzig 
and Hausrath; though the date of the Theasalouian epistles 
(about 52 A.D.) presents no obstacle to the hypothesis, as 
De Wette thinks it does. 

The author of the Eevelation presents the antichrist 
idea in a more definite form than St Paul Borrowing 
characteristic traits from Antiochus Epiphanes, perhaps too 
from Caligula, whose blasphemous order to set up his own 
image in the attitude of Olympian Zeus within the holy 
temple at Jerusalem created intense excitement through- 
out Palestine, aware of the fearful persecution which the 
Christians had suffered from Claudius's successor on the 
throne of the Caesars, the apostle John makes the man of 
sin or antichrist to be iSTero returning from the East, accord- 
ing to a report then current. ^ In his view the vicious 
ciuelty of paganism had its incarnation in the monster who 
set fire to Home, torturing the Christians there, and hesi- 
tating to commit no crime. If the capital of the heathen 
world had such a head, the character of the great antichrist 
stood forth in him. Accordingly, the writer describes Nero 
as the fifth head of the beast that rose out of the sea, 
Home, who received a deadly wound which was healed, 
who made war upon the saints and overcame them, who 
disappeared amid the wondering of the world, to return with 
renewed power for three years and a half. The number 
of the beast or head, 666, points unmistakably to Nero, for 
it is the equivalent of Ti'na'iop Ksesar Neron, a — 50, -»» 
200, 1 = 6, 3 = 60, p = 100, o = 60, *1 = 200. He is the 
beast that was and is not, the fifth fallen head, one of the 
seven ; the eighth, because he should reappear after his deadly 
wound was healed. The succession of emperors is Augustus, 
Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, Nero, Galba. Henan has again 
sanctioned the reckoning of Julius Caasar as the first of the 
list, on the authority of Josephus, Suetonius, Aurelius 
Victor, 2 &c. ; but Suetonius's commencement of his lives of 
the Osesars with Julius, is scarcely a valid proof of his 
reckoning him to be the first of the line. Tacitus, AureKus 
Victor, and Sextus Hufus, not to speak of Hippolycus, 
favour the opinion that Augustus was the first emperor ; 
and as the birth of Christ was under him, Christianity has 
nothing to do with Julius Caesar. In the view of the 
apocalyptist the latter is of no importance. The apostle 
writing under Galba (68 A.D,), held the opinion then 
prevalent among Christians as well as others, that the 
emperor was not really dead, but was in the East, whence 
he woxild return with an army of Parthians to conquer 
and destroy Rome (Tacitus, Hist. ii. 8 ; Suetonius, Nero, 
cap. 67, Dio Chrysostom, Or. xxi.) Such belief h^ then 
taken possession of the minds not only of the Jewish 
Christians in Palestine, but of the J aws themselves, who 
were in a state of feverish excitement because Jeru^em 
was besieged. Terror had seized all worshippers of the 
true God, because of the aspect which the empire assumed 
(Revelation xiii 3-8, 18, xviL 11). The apocalyptist also 
states that false or antichristian prophetism was to unite 
with the healed beast, and cause men to worship him or 


^ Htlsterdieck in vain disputes tliis fact, believing that the report 
in the form in which critics put it into the book, had its source in 
misunderstood passages of the Apocalypse combined with 2 Theatt. 
ii. 3, &C. 

* Aurelius Victor is erroneously cited by Aenan for his view of the 
Caesars. Both in the />« Cassaikims and the ^piUnM the ttairative 
begins with Octavius, Julius Cmsax does not appear as euiperor. 
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be put to death (xiii. Id, 15). We ad*uiiie that the second 
beast, which rises out of the earth as the tirsc dues out 
the sea, is identical with the false prophet in xvL 13, xix. 
20, XX. 10, and that it is a persouifioatiun of false or 
heathen prophesying with its soothsaying and auguries 
But though Irenoius sanctions this view, it is not without 
diiilculties, since the second beast ought in consLsteney to 
be historically definite like the first. It cunnot be that 
the writer means the apostle Paul; fur John, with ail 
his Jewish tendencies, and hints unfavomabie to Paul, 
would not speak so strongly against the latter. If John 
were not the author, as some incline to think, an unknowri 
writer, with lively Judaic prepossessions, might perhaps 
describe the apostle Paul in such dark colours, but even 
then it is highly improbable, ilenan supp)oses that some 
Ephesian impostor is meant, a partisan of Nero's, perhaps 
an agent of the pseudo-Nero, or the psaudo-Nero himself. 
One thing is pretry clear, that a polity is not represented 
by either of the two beasts in the Apocalypse, or by Paal^'fl 
man of sin. It is remarkable how long the legend about 
Nero's revival continued, and how widely diffused it be- 
came, though his body was buried publicly at Home. Not 
till the 6th century did it become extinct. 

The author of John's first epistle has a more general 
and spiritual conception of antichrist, partly in consequence 
of the Alexandrian philosophy which had leavened thought 
in Asia Minor, as is perceptible in the fouirth gospel. He 
finds antichrist within the church in any false teacher who 
corrupts the true doctrine respecting the Father and the 
Son through a tendency idealising away the practical 
basis of Christology. Such development of the idea agrees 
better with the general representation in the discourses of 
Jesus than the restricted individualising it received from 
Paul and John outside Christianity, though the latter bears 
the older and Judaic stamp. The author of L J ohn writes : 

As ye have heard that antichrist shall coiiiO, even now are 
there many antichrists. 3e is antichrist, th^t- denieth the 
Father and the Son. This is that spirit of antichrist, 
whereof ye have heard that it shoxdd come ; and even now 
already is it in the world ” (ii 18, 22, iv. 3). He that 
denied the Father and the Son, that did not confess Jesus, 
was an antichrist in this author's opinion. Probably Gnosti- 
cism was in his view more than any other form of error. 
There was a tendency among the later New Testament 
writers, as far as we can judge from 2 Peter ii. 15, to find 
antichrist in erroneous doctrine rather than an individual 
False teachers are called followers of Balaam. In the 
Apocalypse itself certain heretics are termed Nicolaitanes 
or Balaamites, Le., destroyers of the people. 

The sibylline oracles agree with the Apix*?;Iypse in 
identifying antichrist and Nero. In those of 'UhristiaE 
origin beioiiging to the earliest centuries, we find the 
current belief that Nero, having fled beyond the Euphrates, 
should return with an army to perpetrate farther cruelties 
in Home. The descriptions in question are based, in part, 
on those of the apocalyptist, and the tyrant ia direetlj 
identified with antichrist or Bdiar.® When tlie legend 
about the tyrant's return from the East ceased, the tme 
interpretation both of the fifth head and Ms mystic 
number 666 was lost. Irenssus himsdf did not know 
the interpretation of 666, and has given several oonjectiiral 
words more or less suiikble to the nmnber.^ The^ idea 
of a personal antichrist was retained by the Christian 
writers of the 2d and 3d centuries who h^d the senaufms 
view of Christ's speedy reapp earing to set up his reign on 

» See book iv. 116, kc., 134, viii. 140, 70, 162, te.; 

and comp. Alexandre's JExenrsuE in vol. ii. of Ms Omodd 
1856. The first voL, containing the poems themselves, With a Iran®- 
lation, appeared in 1841. 

* Opp,, ed. Siierm, voL 1. p. 801. 
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eartli for a thousand years. The figure of this great adver- 
sary in connection mth the millennial reign was important 
for such interpreters. The Alexandrian school, however, 
whose method of interpretation was less literal and gross, 
generalised the idea in the manner of him who wrote St 
John’s first epistle, making the principle of error or depar- 
ture from the faith to be personified in antichrist. The 
great opponent of Christ is an abstraction, a sceptical 
tendency or principle, not an historical person. 

The later J ews had also their antichrist or anti-Messiah, 
whom they furnished with peculiar attributes, and termed 
Armillus, The name appears already in the 

Targwm of Jonathan on Isaiah xi. 4, where the godless 
Anmllus is said to be slain with the breath of Messiah’s 
mouth. In their description he becomes a terrible giant, 
golden haired, twelve ells in height, as many in breadth, 
having the width of a span between his deep red eyes. 
Bom in Borne, he will assume to be the Messiah, and 
obtain many adherents. The first Messiah, Joseph’s son, 
will make war upon him, but be overcome and slain at 
Jerusalem. After this the second Messiah, David’s son, 
wiU defeat Armillus with the breath of his mouth, and 
then God will reassemble the dispersed of Israel, forming 
them into a united people, Christians and unbelievers 
being destroyed.^ 

In the apocryphal Ascension of Isaiah^ published by 
Laurence, a Jewish-Christian production written in Greek 
not earlier than the 3d century, the angel Berial, prince of 
this world, identical with Sammael or Satan, and represent- 
ing antichrist, is said to descend in the last days, in the 
form of an impious monarch (Nero), the murderer of his 
mother. The world will beHeve in him, and sacrifice to 
him ; his prodigies will be displayed in every city and 
country, and his image set up. After exercising dominion 
for three years seven months and twenty-seven days, the 
Lord will come with His angels and drag him down into 
Gehenna. The writer’s description is evidently moulded 
on that of the apocalyptist.^ 

Nor is antichrist unknown to Mohammedan theology, 
in which he is called al Masih al DajjM, the false or 
lying Christ, or simply al Dajjdl. He is to be one-eyed, 
and marked on the forehead with the letters C. F. B., 
i.e., Cafir, or infidel. Appearing first between Irak and 
Syria, or, according to others, in Khorasan, he will ride 
on an ass, followed by 70,000 Jews of Ispahan, and 
continue on earth forty days, of which one will be equal 
in length to a yeaj, another to a month, another to a week, 
and the rest will be common days \ he is to lay waste aU 
places except Mecca, or Medina, which are guarded by 
angels \ but at length he will be slain by Jesus at the gate of 
Lud, near Joppa, assisted by the Imam Mahedi, after which 
the Moslem religion will coalesce with the Christian into 
ona® There is a saying that Mohammed foretold several 
antichrists, as many as thirty, but one of greater note than 
the rest. 

During the Middle Ages, and those which immediately 
followed, current opinion discovered anticlirist in heretics 
and sects. The Apocalypse and second epistle to the Thessa- 
lonians were supposed to point at false doctrine and its 
leading representatives. In their zeal against such as did 
not belong to the same church as their own, ecclesiastics 
mistook the sense of the passages relating to the dreaded 
adversary of Christ. Thus Innocent IIL (1215) declared 


See Eisenmenger’ s Entdecktes Judenth.mn, ii. p. 704, &c. ; and 
Biuctorf*6 Lexicon CTialdaumm, 

* See LaiiTence's Ascensio Isaice Vatzs, &o., pp. 108, 109, and 
general remarks, p. 157. 

® See D’HerlDelot's BihUoth4gue Orzentaley vol. i. p. 568, ed. La 
Haye, 1777, j Sale’s Erelimm€Mry Discomae to his Trtmslation iJze 
Koran, see, 4. 
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the Saracens to be antichrist, and Mohammed the false 
prophet; and Gregory IX. (1234) pronounced the emperor 
Frederick IL to be the beast that rose up out of the sea 
with names of blasphemy on his head (Rev. xiii. 1-6). 

As the corruption of the Romish Church increased, and the 
necessity of reform became more apparent, anti-ecclesiastical 
thought found antichrist in the Papacy ; and that again 
naturally provoked the church to characterise all heretics 
as the collective antichrist. The strong language of the 
apostles became a polemic weapon, easily wielded against 
any adversary possessing worldly power inimical to the 
church’s interests, or holding opinions incompatible with 
traditional orthodoxy. The Church of Rome led the way 
in misapplying the Apocalypse during her contest with 
civil powers and heretics; her opponents followed the 
example in turning the instrument against herself. Anti- 
clpristianism could be embodied in the Papacy as well as 
in Protestantism. It might be in a corrupt church as w*ell 
as in heretical doctrine outside it. Accordingly, the Wal- 
denses, Wicliffe, Huss, and many others, found antichrist 
in the Pope. Luther hurled a powerful philippic adversm 
execrahilem hullam antichristi; and the articles of ychmal- 
kald embody the same view, affirming : Dor Pabst aber, 
der alien die Seligkeit abspricht welche ihin nicht gehor- 
chen woollen, ist der rechte antichrist.” 

The history of opinion respecting antichnst, or rather 
the interpretation of such Scriptures as present the idea, 
is by no means instructive. Conjectures too often supply 
the place of sound exegesis. Much error has arisen from 
mixing up portions of Daniel’s vision with those of the 
Apocalypse, because they refer to different subjects. The 
apostle borrows characteristic features from Daniel’s Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes to fill out his picture of Nero. The com- 
bination of St Paul’s man of sin with St John’s antichristian 
Nero has also led to misapprehension. The idea is vari- 
ously developed according to the mental peculiarities and 
knowledge of those who entertained it. Vague and general 
at first, it was afterwards narrowed, somewhat ixi the 
manner of the Messianic one. Its different forms show 
that it was no article of faith, no dogma connected with 
salvation. Less definite in the second epistle to the 
Thessalonians, it is tolei'ably specific in the Revelation. 
The author of John’s first epistle gave it a spiritual 
width, consistently with the pantheistic direction which 
he follows with feeble footsteps. In each case, how- 
ever, the writers moved within their own times, their 
knowledge bounded by the necessary limits of the hiunan 
intellect, so that their subjective views can hardly be 
accepted as the emanations of minds projecting iiem- 
selves into the world’s outer history with full intelligence 
of its details. Limited to the horizon of their age, they 
did not penetrate into the future with infallible certainty. 
What they express about antichrist is their development 
of an idea which sprang out of JewiA soil and does not 
harmonise well with the gradual progress of Christ’s 
spiritual kingdom. It is not unusual, however, for men 
living in times of peculiar commotion, when the good are 
oppressed and vice triumphs, to embody rampant opposi- 
tion to truth and righteousness in a person who concen- 
trates in himself the essence of antichristian hate. If 
Christ is to conquer gloriously, a mighty adversary is given 
Him who must be finally and for ever overthrown. Then 
commences the univers^ reign of peace and purity under 
the benign sceptre of the Victor. Over against Christ as 
King is set a formidable foe, not an abstract principle, — ^ 
the latter being an incongruous or less worthy ^vensary in 
the view of many. Yet it is the very individualising of 
the antichrist idea which removes it from the sphere of 
actual realisation. The extension, indeed, of the divine 
kingdom wiU encounter opposition; and the reacdon of the 
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world may appear, if not become, stronger as that extension 1 
is more decided ; but the personality and intenseness which | 
the apostles impart to the reaction transfer it to the region 
of the improbable. Humanity is not so vicious as to break 
away from God with the extreme insanity which the feel- 
ings of the sacred writers conjure up in times of fear for 
the church. (Comp. Gesenius’s article “ Antichrist in 
Ersch and Gruber ; De Wette's Kurze Erkldrung of the 
Second Epistle to the Tkessalordans and the Revelation; 
Liicke’s Yersuch einer voUstdndigen Einleitung in die 
Off&fiharung des Johannes^ zweite Auflage; Eleek's Yorles- 
ungen ueber die Apokalypse ; Ewald’s Commentarius in 
Apocalypsin Johannis^ and his Die Johanneischen ScJiriften 
ueber setzt und erkldrt; Liinemann, Ueber die Brief e an 
die Thessalonicher in Meyer’s Kommentar ueber das Neue 
Testament ; Davidson^s Introduction to the Study of the 
New Testament^ voL Lj Benan’s DAntechrist; Jowett’s 
Epistles of St Paul to the ThessaloniaTis, &c., voL i,) (s. D.) 

ANTICLIMAX (dvrt and icXi/xa^), in rhetoric, is an 
abrupt declension on the part of a speaker or writer from 
the dignity of idea which he has attained, as in the follow- 
ing well-known distich : — 

** The great Dalkousie, he, the god of war, 
XAeutenant-colonel to the earl of Mar,^* 

From its character it is plain that it can be intention- 
ally employed only for a jocular or satiric purpose- It 
frequently partakes of the nature of antithesis, as — 

** Bie and endow a college or a caiP 

From bathos it is distinguished by being much more de- 
cidedly a relative term. A whole speech may never rise 
above the level of bathos ; but a climax of greater or less 
elevation is the necessary antecedent of an anticlimax. 

ANTICOSTI, a barren island of British North America, 
situated in the Gulf of St Lawrence, between lat. 49“ and 
50° N., and between long. 61® 40' and 64® 30' W., with a 
length of 1 35 miles, and a maximum breadth of 40. Most 
of the coast is dangerous, but lighthouses have been built 
at different points, and there are also provision posts for 
shipwrecked sailors. The lighthouse keepers and other 
ofi&cials are the only inhabitants of the island. 

ANTICYBA, in Ancient Geography^ the name of three 
cities of Greece. (1.) In Phocis, on the Bay of Anticyra, 
in the Corinthian Gulf. Its modem name is Aspra Spitia, 
where some remains are still visible. It was a town of 
considerable importance in ancient times j was destroyed 
by Philip of Macedon ; recovered its prosperity ; and i 
was captured by Flaminius in 198 b.c. (2.) In Thessaly, 
on the right bank of the Biver Sperchius, near its mouth. 
(3.) In Locris, on the left side of the entrance to the 
Corinthian GuK, and not far from Naupactus. AU three 
places are said to have been known for their hellebore; 
but the first was the source of the chief supply. The city 
was resorted to by those suffering from mental derangement, 
that they might the more easily obtain the curative herb ; 
and this circumstance gave rise to a number of proverbial 
expressions, like Avrudppas crc Set, or naviget Anticyramy and 
to frequent allusions in the Greek and Latin writers 
(Suetonius, GaL 29; Persius, Sea, iv. 16; Juv, Sat, xiii. 97). 
Hellebore was likewise considered beneficial in cases of gout 
and epilepsy. 

AJSriTETAM, a small river of the United Stat^ which 
rises in Pennsylvania, and flowing into Maryland, joins the 
Potomac about 50 miles from Washington. An indecisive 
battle between the Federals under McClellan and the 
Confederates under Lee was fought on its baaiks on 16th 
and 17th September 1862. The victory, however, practi- 
cally lay with the Federals, as the Confederates retreated out 
of Maryland on the night of the 18th September. 


ANTIGONE, the daughter of CEdipus, known m Greek 
legend, first, for the faithfulness with which she attended 
her father when he, on discovering that Jocaste, the mother 
of his children, was also his own mother, put his eyes out 
and resigned the throne of Thebes ; secondly, for having, 
in defiance of a decree, buried with due rites the body of her 
brother Polynices, for which act she was sentenced to be 
buried alive in a vault. Her character and these incidents 
of her life presented an attractive subject to the Greek tragic 
poets, especially Sophocles, whose plays of Antigone and 
(Edijms at Colonus still exist ; and Euripides, v/hose Antigone^ 
though now lost, is partly known from extracts incidentally 
preserved in later writers, and from passages in his play of 
the Pheenissce. In the order of the events, at least, 
Sophocles departed from the original legend, according to 
which the cremation of Polynices took place while CEdipus 
was yet in Thebes, not after he had died at Colonus. Pos- 
sibly his having left Thebes at all is an invention of the poet. 
Again, in assigning Antigone the tragic end of being buried 
alive, Sophocles differs from Euripides, in whose play that 
calamity was averted by the intercession of Bacchus, and 
was followed by the marriage of Antigone and Hsemon, the 
son of her persecutor Creon, who had succeeded to the 
throne. In another version of the legend (Hyginus, Eab^ 
72), founded apparently (Heydemann, Uebe?' eine nach 
Euripideische AntigoTiCy Berlin, 1S6B) on a tragedy by some 
follower of Euripides, Antigone, on being handed over by 
Creon to her lover Haemon to be slain, was instead secretly 
carried off by him, and concealed among herdsmen, where she 
bore him a son Mseon. The boy having grown up, went to 
the games at Thebes, and being there recognised by the 
mark of a dragon on his body, the secret was discoverecL 
Hercules pleaded with Creon in vain for Hsemon, who now 
slew both Antigone and himself. On a painted vase 
(engraved by Heydemann, supra) appears the scene of the 
intercession of Hercules, ^tigone placing the body of 
Polynices on the funeral pile occurs on a sarcophagus in the 
villa Pamfili in Borne, and in the description of an ancient 
painting by Philostratus {Imag, ii. 29), in which it is stated 
that the flames consuming the two brothers burnt apart, as 
indicative of their hostility in life. 

ANTIGONE (2), in Greek legend, the daughter of Eury- 
txon, king of Phthia, who gave her in marriage to Peleus, 
the issue being a daughter, Polydora. Peleus having acci- 
dentally killed Eurytion in a hunt, some say the hunt of 
the Calydonian boar, fled and obtained expiation from 
Acastus, whose wife in malice, because her affection for 
Peleus was not returned, informed Antigone that it was, 
upon which Antigone took her own life. 

ANTIGONUS L, called Cyclops^ from his having lost 
an eye, one of the generals of ijexander the Great, was 
the son of Philip of Elymiotis. In the division of the 
provinces after Alexander’s death, 323 B.C., Pamphylia, 
Lycia, and Phrygia Major fell to his share. But Ferdiccos, 
having an eye to universal dominion, determined to divest 
him of his government, and laid plans for his life, by 
bringing various accusations against him. Antigonus 
escixped with his son Demetrius into Greece, where he 
obtained the favour and protection of Antipater, 321 B.0. ; 
and when soon after, on the death of Perdiccas, a new 
division took place, he had the province of Susiana added 
to his former share. He was likewise intrusted with the 
command of the war against Eumenes, who had joined 
Perdiccas against the coalition of Antipater, Antigonua, 
and the other generals. Eumenes was thoroughly defeated, 
and W6LS obliged to retire with only 600 men to the inac- 
cessible castle of Nora, and a new army that was marching 
to his reKef was also routed by Antigonus. In the interval 
Antipater had died (318 b.c.), and the opportunity ex- 
cited the ambition of Antigonus to possess the wh^ of 
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Alexander's empire. Poiysperchon succeeding Antipater 
in the regency, to the exclusion of Cassander his son, 
Antigonus resolved to set himself up as lord of all Asia. 
On account of the great power of Eumenes, he greatly 
desired to gain him over to his interest ; but that faithful 
commander, effecting his escape from Nora, raised an 
army, and was appointed the royal general in Asia. He 
defeated Antigonus in several engagements, but was at 
last delivered up to him through treachery, and put to 
death Upon this the governor of Upper Asia yielded to 
Antigonus. The latter now seized upon all the treasures 
at Susa, and directed his march towards Babylon, of which 
Seleacus was governor. Seleucus fled to Ptolemy, and 
entered into a league with him, together with Lysimachus 
and Cassander, in order to check the exorbitant power of 
Antigonus (315 b.o.) Notwithstanding this Amtigonus 
made a successful attempt upon Syria and Phoenicia, 
though these provinces were soon after recovered by 
Ptolemy, who defeated his son Demetrius, while he himself 
was employed against Cassander in Asia Minor They 
were again taken by Antigonus, who, flushed with success, 
sent an expedition against the Nabathasan Arabs dwell- 
ing in the deserts adjacent to Judaea. In the first enter- 
prise his troops were cut to pieces by the Arabs ; but his 
son commanded the second, and was more successful. 
Demetrius then expelled Seleucus from Babylon ; and, 
success attending his arms wherever he went, the con- 
federates had to make a treaty with Antigonus, stipulating 
that he should remain in possession of all Asia, but that 
the Greek cities should retain their Kberty This a^ee- 
ment was soon violated, under the pretence that garrisons 
had been placed in some of these cities by Antigonus. At 
first Ptolemy made a successful descent into Asia Minor, 
and on several of the islands of the Archipelago; but he was 
at length totally defeated by Demetrius, in a naval engage- 
iuent off Salamis, in the island of Cyprus On gaining this 
victory Antigonus assumed the title of king, and bestowed 
the same upon his son; and from that time (306 b.o.) Ins 
reign in Asia, and that of Ptolemy in Egypt, and of the 
other generals of Adexander in their respective provinces, 
properly commence. Antigonus now prepared a large aimy, 
and a formidable fleet, the command of which he gave to 
Demetrius, and hastened to attack Ptolemy in his own 
dominions. His invasion of Egypt, however, proved a 
failure; a battle with Ptolemy at Mount Casius gained 
Antigonus no advantage, and, after a few other fruitless 
efforts, he was obliged to retire (306 b,c.) Demetrius 
attempted the reduction of Ehodes ; but, meeting with 
obstinate resistance, he was obliged to make a treaty uppn 
the best terms that he could, in order to join Ms father in 
crushing a confederacy that had been formed between 
Cassander, Seleucus, and Lysimachus. Father and son ad- 
vanced with their united forces into Phrygia, and met the 
enemy at Ipsus. A decisive battle was fought, in wMeh 
Antigonus fell, in the 81st year of his age, 301 b.o., and 
with him fell the fortunes of his house. 

ANTIGONUS (GONATAS), son of Demetrius PoHor- 
cetes, and grandson of the former Antigonus, was born at 
Gouni in Thessaly about 319 b.o. On the death of Ms 
father in Asia, 283 b.c., he assumed the title of king of Mace- 
donia, but did not obtain possession of the thrpne till 277, 
after it had been successively in the hands of P^mhus, Lysi- 
machus, Sjsleucus, and Ptolemy Ceraunus. Antigonus 
repelled the invasion of the Gauls, and continued in undis- 
puted possession of Macedonia till 273, when Pyrrhus 
returned from Italy and dethroned him. Pyrrhus feU, 272 
B.a, at Argos, and Antigonus was again restored to power. 
The latter part of Ms reign was comparatively peaceful, 
and he gained the affection of his subjects by his mildness 
^ disposition and his cultivation of the arts. He resisted 
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the formation of the Achaean league, but did not resort to 
arms to enforce bia opposition. He died, leaving Ms king- 
dom in peace, in the 80th year of Ms age, and the 44th of 
Ms reign, 239 b.c. 

ANTIGUA, one of the West Indian Islands, in the- 
British Leeward group, situated 50 miles E. of St Christo- 
pher, in lat. 17° 6' N., and long, 61° 45' W. ; with an area 
of 108 square miles, and a circumference of about 50 miles. 
There is often a great scarcity of water in the island, which 
has also suffered severely from hurricanes; but it is on the 
whole healthy, and its soil is very fertile, producing large 
quantities of sugar, and usually enough of grain for home 
consumption, as well as some cotton and tobacco. Its high 
and rocky coast is much indented by bays and arms of the 
sea, several of which form excellent harbours ; that of St 
John’s, the capital, is safe and commodious, but is much 
inferior to English Harbour, which is capable of receiving 
vessels of the largest size. Goods to the value of £234,01 1, 
and including sugar, molasses, rum, and cotton, were 
exported in 1870, being an increase of £33,038 as com- 
pared with 1869 ; the value of the imports, on the other 
hand, had increased during the same period from £174,357 
to £164,178. In 1870, 422 ships of 25,228 tons entered, 
and 425 of 24,977 tons cleared the ports of the island. 
The government of Antigua is vested in a governor and 
executive and legislative councils, while four of the ten 
elective members of the general legislative council of the 
Leeward Islands are chosen from, and by, the legislative 
council of Antigua, in addition to one non-elective member 
nominated from the same body by the Queen. In 1870 
the revenue amounted to £41,136, the expenditure to 
£31,315, and the public debt to £52,195. The cMef 
source of revenue is the import duty, which amounted to 
about £20,000 in the same year. Antigua was discovered 
in 1493 by Columbus, who is said to have named it after 
a church in Seville, called Santa Maria la Antigua. It 
however remained uninhabited until 1632, when a body of 
EngKsh settlers took possession of it, and in 1663 another 
settlement of the same nation was effected under th<? 
direction of Lord Willoughby, to whom the entire island 
was granted by Charles IL It was ravaged by the French 
in 1666, but was soon after reconquered by the British, and 
was formally restored to them by the treaty of Breda, Since 
then it has been a British possession. Population in 1871, 
35,157. 

ANTILEGOMENA (avrtXeyofxcuOf contradicted or di.^- 
puted), an epithet applied by the early Christian writers to 
denote those books of the New Testament which, although 
sometimes publicly read in the churches, were not for a 
considerable time admitted to be genuine, or received into 
the canon of Scripture. These books are so denominated 
in contradistinction to the HoTitiologomnma^ or universally 
acknowledged writings. The following is a catalogue of 
the AntilegomeTia: — the jEpisUe to the Hebrews^ the Epistle of 
St James, the Second Epistle of St Feter, the Second 
Third Epistles of St John, the Epistle of St Jude, the Apo- 
calypse, or Mevelatiofn of St John. The earliest notice 
wMch we have of this distinction is contained in the Eccle^ 
siastical History of Eusebius (iii. 25), who flourished a.0, 
270-340 ; but the meaning of the passage is by no means 
clear, and it has accordingly given rise to considerable 
controversy. 

ANTILLES, a name that is usually, although by no 
means uniformly, applied to the whole of the West Indian 
Islands, with the exception of the Bahamas ; it has also, 
on the one hand, been employed to designate smaller 
portions of the same group, and, on the other, it has been 
extended so as to comprehend the whole archipelago, 
inclusive of the Bahamas. The traditional derivation of 
the word Antilles itself from AntiUa, a continent supposed 
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to lie to the west of the Azores, and for which Cuba, or 
some other West Indian island, was mistaken, is too 
doubtful and too vague in its application to be of any 
value in determining the proper use of the term; the 
weight of authority seems to be in favour of the first 
acceptation. In this sense the Antilles have been divided 
into two groups ; — ^the Greater Antilles, including Cuba, 
Jamaica, Hayti, and Porto Bico; and the Lesser Antilles, 
forming the remainder of the islands. See West Indies. 

ANTIMACHUS, the Colophonian, a Greek poet who 
was honoured by the Alexandrine grammarians with 
the second place in their epic canon. Of his works 
nothing remains to us but the merest fragments ; and of 
his life, we know little more than that he was horn at 
Glares ; was beaten by a rival in a poetical competition at 
Samos ; met, either then or in equally discouraging circum- 
stances, with Plato ; fell in love with a lady called Lyde ; 
lost her by death ; bewailed her in an elegy of extreme 
erudition, if not of extraordinary pathos ; and celebrated in 
his epic the seven heroes of Thebes. ScheUenberg collected 
his fragmentary remains at Halle in 1786 ; and BoH at 
Dillenberg, in 184:5. H. G. Stoll published at Gottingen 
in 1841 Animadversiones in AnCiniachi Fragmerda; and the 
remains of the Thehais are to be found in Dixntzer, Fragni. 
des Fpisch. Poes, der Griech. 

ANTIMONY, a metal found native to a small extent in 
many of the localities from which its ores are derived. It 
has been obtained at Sahlberg, near Sahl in Sweden, at 
Andreasberg in the Harz, at Allemont in Dauphiny, 
Przibram in Bohemia, besides being brought from Borneo, 
Chili, Mexico, New Brunswick, <fec. It also occurs in nature 
alloyed with other metals; allemontite being arsenical 
antimony ; dyscrasite, lantimonial silver ; and breithanptite, 
a native alloy of antimony and nickel. Among the ores of 
antimony may be enumerated valentinite, or white anti- 
mony, and cervantite, or antimony ochre, both oxides of 
antimony ; and kermesite, red antimony, or antimony 
blende, an oxysulphide of the metal. Various stdph- 
antimonites of other metals are also met with, but they 
possess only a mineralogical interest. The antimony of 
commerce is derived almost entirely from the sulphide, 
stibnite, or gt*ey antimony ore (SbjjSg), which is found in 
great abur^Ace in Borneo, in Nevada, and at Prince 
Williai3r>.^a£tWony mine, New Brunswick. It is also mined 
at--S^emnitz and Klremnitz in Hungary, at Przibram in 
Bohemia, at Wolfsberg in the Harz, and at Braunsdorf, near 
^ireiberg, Bavaria. Formerly it was largely product in 
^/QornwaU, but it is no longer worked on a commercial scale 
in Great Britain. Stibnite occurs generally in veins, and 
has a leaden grey colour, with a metallic, sometimes 
iridescent lustre ; it fuses with great facility, and produces 
a grey streak. It is the crrCfXfjui or stibium of the ancients, 
who applied to it the epithet 7rXarv6<l>$aXfji.oVi from its 
having been used by women in Eastern countries to give 
increased lustre to their eyes, by darkening the eye-lashes, a 
practice still pursued in some parts. The paints said in the 
Holy Scriptures to have been used by J ezebel, seems to have 
been this substance ; for St Jerome, who knew the manners 
of Eastern women, has, in the Vulgate, rendered the passage 

oculos posuit stibioJ^ Stibnite was the lupus metal- 
loT^m of the alchemists, and Basil Valentin was able to 
show that it contained sulphur. That famous alchemist 
was acquainted wirii metallic antimony, and by him and 
bis successors it was known as regulus, or regulus of anti- 
mony, from the readiness with which it acted on the royal 
metal gold. The tradition that the name antimony was 
given to the sulphide on account of a preparation of it having 
proved fatal to the monks (hence anti^m/maohos) in a German 
religious house will hardly bear investigation. Crude anti- 
mony of commerce is the ore separated from its associated 
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earthy gangue — an operation effected by simple fusion. The 
sulphide is then reduced to an oxide by roasting in a rever- 
beratory furnace. From this oxide metallic antimony is 
obtained by fusion with charcoal, which has been saturated 
with a solution of carbonate of sodium. The metal may 
also be prepared direct from the sulphur ore by roasting 
with a mixture of cream of tartar and nitre, or with iron 
filings. Antimony is a brilliant silver-grey metal, having 
a foliated texture and a strong tendency to assume a 
crystalline structure, which causes the cakes of metal to 
present a characteristic stellate surface. Its specific gravity 
is 6*715 ; it melts at 842° Fahr,, and when heated to redness 
takes fire, burning with a brilliant white fiame. It is brittle, 
and can be easily pulverised. Antimony is chiefiy valuable 
for the alloys it yields with other metals, Britannia metal 
is an alloy largely used, containing usually about 81 parts 
of tin, 16 of antimony, 2 of copper, and 1 of zinc. Type 
metal contains varying proportions of lead and antimony, 
ranging from 17 to 20 per cent, of the latter, or even more, 
according to the hardness desired ; with sometimes small 
proportions of other metals for stereotype plates, dec. 
Babbitt’s anti-friction metal for the bearings of machinery 
is composed of 83*3 parts of tin, 8*3 parts of copper, and 
8*3 of antimony. Antimony alloys with lead and tin, separ 
rately or in combination, are also used in place of gun metal 
for the bushes of heavy machinery. Antimonial prepara- 
tions are of great value in pharmacy, and for such purposes 
it is essential that they should be absolutely free from the 
arsenical and other impurities which commercial antimony 
and its ores always contain. The principal preparation used 
medicinally is tartarated antimony, or tartar emetic, a tar- 
trate of potash and antimony. Taken in small doses, 
from T^th to ^J-th of a grain, tartar emetic acts as diaphoretic, 
renders mucous surfaces moist, and promotes secretion of 
urine. In larger doses it excites nausea, and, as its name 
indicates, vomiting. It is also prepared in the form of an 
ointment for external application as a counter-irritant, 
producing a painful pustular eruption. Antimonial wine 
is a preparation of tartar emetic, used as a diaphoretic and 
expectorant. Butter of antimony, or the liquor of chloride 
01 antimony, is used as a powerful caustic, and antimomal 
powder, or Jameses powder, is employed as a diaphoretic in 
fevers and rheumatism. Other officinal preparations con- 
taining antimony are — oxide of antimony; black anti- 
mony, or the native sulphide, prepared; sulphurated anti- 
mony; and compound calomel pills. Crude antimony 
sulphide is used in the manufacture of black lead pencils. 
For the action of antiniony as a poison, see Poisons. 

ANTINOMIANS (dvr^ against, and vo/aos, law), a term 
first employed by Luther as a designation of lihe followers 
of John Agricola, who maintained that the moral law was 
not binding, as such, upon Christians (see Agbioola, 
Johannes). In this, as in many other cases, however, the 
thing existed long before the name. From the 1st century 
of the Christian era downwards, there have been those who, 
on one ground or other, denied that the law was of us© or 
obligation under the gospel dispensation, and the term 
Antinomian is, accordingly, applied with sufficient propriety 
to many who lived at an earlier date than the sect or school 
: to describe whom Luther invented it. It would seem, from 
several passages in the New Testament (Bom* iiL 8, 31, 
vL 1 ; Eph. V. 6 ; 2 Pet. ii. 18, 19^, in which the apostles 
warn their followers against perversions of their doctrine aa 
an excTise for licentiousness, that Antinomianism, in its 
grosser form, found a place even in the primitive church* 
It is to be noticed that this first manifestation of the heresy 
seems to have been due to the same cause as that whidi 
operated in the case of Agricola, — a mistaken interpretation 
of the doctrine of justification by faith. The Gnostic sects, 
several of whom are classed as Antinomian, seem to have 
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proceeded on the principle, that being spiritual their nature 
could not be corrupted whatever their moral conduct might 
be. Gnostic Antinomianism seems, therefore, to have been in 
this respect analogous to that of the High Calvinists, some 
of whom went so far as to maintain that an elect person 
did not sin even when he committed actions in themselves 
wicked. Such were the Antinomians in England during 
the Protectorate. A doctrine so extreme, and sanctioning 
so unmistakably an immoral life, is to be carefully distin- 
guished from the Antinomianism combated by Luther, 
which was a matter of theory not necessarily affecting con- 
duct. It is not easy to apprehend or to state with clearness 
the precise views of Agricola as to the relation between the 
Christian and the moral law. His own statements were 
more than once modified or retracted in the course of 
discussion, and there can be no doubt that Luther made him 
responsible for opinions which he did not hold. The 
exaggeration characteristic of all controversies seems to have 
prevailed 'in this case to an unusual extent on both sides, 
and neither disputant should always be taken hterally at 
his word, whether he speaks for himself or for his opponent. 
It was probably a desire to establish Luther’s negation of 
the Homan Catholic doctrine of good works on some firm 
ground of principle, that first led Agricola to insist as he did 
on the essential incompatibility between the law and the 
gospel The law of Moses, he taught, was for the Jews 
alone, and was not a rule of life to Christians, who might 
with safety altogether neglect it. On the other hand, he 
never denied that the Christian was under a moral govern- 
ment with an adequate sanction, which laid him under 
obligation to lead a holy life. What he maintained was 
that the New Testament furnished all that was necessary 
for impulse and guidance in the path of Christian duty, not 
in the form of positive precepts so much as of principles 
and motives. Thus explained, the difference between the 
orthodox and Agricola’s party reduces itself within a com- 
paratively narrow compass, though, after the fullest explana- 
tion, it xemains a real difference and a standing subject of 
controversy. 

ANTINOMY is the word employed by Kant, m the 
Critical Philosophy, to mark the inevitable conflict or con- 
tradiction into which, according to his view, speculative 
reason falls with itself, when it seeks to conceive the complex 
of external phenomena, or nature, as a world or cosmos. 
Literally the word means a conflict or opposition of laws 
{Widerstreit der Gesetze). It is used by Kant both in a 
generic and in a specific sense; the fate that lies upon the 
speculative endeavour of human reason taking the form of 
four special contradictions. Por the generic sense Kant also 
has the word Antithetic, each antinomy being set forth in 
the shape of thesis and antithesis, with corresponding 
demonstrations, the perfect validity of which, in all cases, 
he most positively guarantees. The conflicting propositions, 
or the cosmological ideas involved in them, are intimately, 
though somewhat obscurely, related to the four heads of 
categories of the understanding in the Kantian system, but 
this is not the place to enter into such details. Expressed 
in the shortest form, the theses run thus : — ^The world (1) 
is limited in space and time, (2) consists of parts that are 
simple, (3) includes causality through freedom, (4) implies 
the existence ot an absolutely necessary being. To these 
answer the antitheses : — ^The world (1) is without limits in 
space or time, (2) consists of parts always composite, (3) 
indLudes no causality but that of natural law, (4) implies 
the existence of no absolutely necessary being. The theses 
were taken by Kant from the speculative cosmology of the 
Wolffian school ; the antitheses are the not less dogmatic 
assertions made or suggested by empirical thinkers. Since, 
according to Kant, equally valid arguments can be adduced 
on each side, while, as mutually contradictory in their 
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dogmatic sense, the two sets of propositions cannot both be 
true, it is plain that reason must have gone beyond its powers 
in seeking for a speculative knowledge of that which can be 
given in no experience. But the function of a true philo- 
sophy does not stop short with the detection of this internal 
strife of speculative reason ; the strife must be composed, 
and Kant^ holds that none but his own critical doctrine is 
equal to the task. The first two antinomies he overcomes 
by showing that theses and antitheses, when critically 
understood of mere phenomena, are both alike false ; the 
others, by showing that the opposed members, when under- 
stood, again critically, of noiimena and phenomena respec- 
tively, may both be true. This amounts to saying, that in 
neither of the two sets of cases (though in different ways) 
is the contradiction real, however really it has been intended 
by the opposing partizans, or must appear to the mind 
without critical enlightenment. It is wrong, therefore, to 
impute to Kant, as is often done, the view that human 
reason is, on ultimate subjects, at war with itself, in the 
sense of being impelled by equally strong arguments towards 
alternatives contradictory of each other. Hamilton’s Law 
of the Conditioned — ^that aU positive knowledge lies between 
two extremes, neither of which we can conceive as possible, 
but yet, as mutual contradictories, the one or other of which 
we must recognise as necessary — ^while suggested by the 
Kantian doctrine of the Antinomy of Pure Heason, is dis- 
tinctly at variance with it. In the realm of phenomenal 
experience, actual or possible, when it is properly conceived, 
Kant allows of no conflict ; and, though he denies that we 
can have speculative knowledge of a realm transcending 
experience, he is satisfied of this at least, that knowledge 
of the one realm may go forward without prejudice to 
in oral conviction of another. (g. o. e.) 

ANTINOUS, a beautiful youth, who was page to the 
emperor Hadrian, and greatly beloved by him. After his 
mysterious death by drowning in the Nile (130 a.3>.) 
Hadrian — for whose sake, according to one account, he 
had offered himself a voluntary victim to destiny — caxised 
the most extravagant respect to be paid to his memory by 
ceremony and monument. Not only were cities called 
after him, medals struck with his effigy, and statues erected 
to him in all parts of the empire, but he was raised to the 
rank of the gods, temples were built for his worship, 
festivals celebrated in Ms honour, and oracles delivered 
in his name. The cities that showed most zeal for the new 
divinity were Bithynium (Antinoopolis) his birth-place, 
Besa (Antinoopolis) in Egypt, Mantinea in Arcadia, and 
Athens. It was in Athens that his greatest festivals 
were held — the Avrtvoeia Iv aorce (in the city) and the 
Avrcvocia iv ’EXeiKrtvt (at Eleusis). A remarkable impulse 
was given to the art of sculpture by the endeavour to 
produce an idealised representation of the deified page. 
We still possess a colossal bust in the Vatican, a bust in 
the Louvre, a bas-relief from the Villa Albani, a statue in 
the Capitol, another in Berlin, another in the Lateran, and 
many more. The medals with his head are equally nume- 
rous. (Levezow, JJeher den A.ntincyus ; O. Muller, Saridr 
hucJi der Arckdologie ; MuUer-Wieseler, DenhmMer der 
alten Kurist,) 

ANTIOCH (’Avrioxeca), a city in Sjrriajong. 36® 10' E,, 
lat. 36® 11’ N., described as "Epidaphnes” ivl Aa<j>vyj^y 
or hrl Adtfivrj), or' as ""on the Orontes,” to difltTTignffih 
it from the fifteen other Greek towns which, like itself, 
owed their foundation to Seleucus Nicator, and their 
names to Ms father Antiochus. W^hile the wide-spread 
notoriety of Daphne, with its beautiful grove, compared to 
the vale of Tempe, and with its extraordinary excesses of 
pleasure, rendered it available as a local designation for 
Antioch, the river Orontes also seems to have served the 
same purpose with more than nsual interest, owing, per- 
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haps, to its fabulous history. Originally it had been called 
Typhon, from the snake-legged giant of that name (Strabo, 
p. 750), who here struck by the thunderbolt of Jupiter, 
and seeking escape under the earth, formed the bed of the 
river by his trail, and its source by^his descent. Orontes, 
it was said, was the name of a man who had built a bridge 
over the river, and when in Roman times the course of the 
stream was partly changed, a tomb (soros) was found in the 
old bed containing the bones of a man of colossal size, 



which the oracle declared to be those of Orontes (Pausanias, 
viii 29, 3). On the coins of Antioch struck by Tigranea, 
and frequently on_those of later times, the city is personified 
as a female figure seated on a high rock or hill, from under- 
which issues the Orontes in the form of a youth in the 
attitude of swimming. The same representation occurs in 
a marble statue in the Yatican, and in a silver statuette in 
the British Museum ; and in each case there can . be little 
doubt that the original model was the celebrated statue of 
Antioch by Eutychides, a pupil of Lysippus. 

On the dismemberment of the Eastern empire founded 
by Alexander the Great, it fell to Seleucus to make him- 
self master of that portion of it included in Syria. It was 
an age remarkable for the building of new towns more or 
less on the plan of Alexandria, and accordingly Seleucus, 
instead of estabHshing himself at Antigonia, the newly- 
built capital of his defeated rival, chose a site a little 
further down the Orontes, about 20 miles from its mouth, 
for the capital of his new kingdom, the task of laying out 
and building it being entrusted to the architect Xenseus. 
On Mount SiLpius was placed the citadel, and on the slope 
towards the river the town. Seleucus destroyed Antigonia, 
transferred its inhabitants to Antioch, and perhaps, as has 
been said, utilised its building material. In addition to 
this new population there were the old inhabitants of the 
village of lopolis or lone, which had before occupied the 
citadel, and which traced its origin to lone, an Argive 
fugitive from Egypt, in search of whom Triptolemus had 
been sent from Eleusis. Though this legend appears to 
have originated simply from the name lone, the people of 
Antioch yet boasted of a common descent with the inhabit- 
ants of Attica, struck coins with the head of Pallas and 
an owl, precisely hke coins of Athens, and maintained the 
traditions of Tnptolemus as of a sort of ancestral hero. 
Besides lopolis, the villages of Meroe, afteifwards a suburb, 
and Bottia, on the banks of the Orontes, where Alexander 
dedicated a temple to Jupiter Bottiaeus, claimed to have 
furnished the origmal inhabitants of Antioch. But the 
town founded by Seleucus, 300 B.C., soon became insufBL- 
cient for the influx of population, and a new district had 
to be enclosed^ the original walls being allowed to remain. 
For the same purpose a third addition was made in the 
time of Seleucus Callinicus (246-226 b.o.), and a fourth 
under Antiochus Epiphanes (175-164 B.O.), to whom the 
city owed also many new buildings of great splendour. 
From its four parts, each separately walled, Antioch was 
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now called a tetrapolis, and in point of situation, archi- 
tectural magnificence, and resources of enjoyment, ranked 
after Rome and Alexandria as the next city of its time. 
The chief retreat of pleasure was the cypress grove of 
Daphne, at a distance of between 4 and 5 miles, but con- 
nected with the city by a suburb called Heraclea, the road 
passing among beautiful villas, gardens with fountains, hot 
springs, medicinal wells, brooks, and, in short, if we may 
trust the ancient writers who speak from personal obser- 
vation, every combination of salubrity and beauty. Seleu- 
cus Nicator had laid out the grove of Daphne, and erected 
in it a temple of Apollo and Diana, to which deities an 
annual festival was held in August, attended by all the 
people of the neighbourhood. Round the temple was an 
enclosure or asylum within which refugees were safe. In 
the temple of Apollo was a colossal statue of that god, the 
work, it was said, of the sculptor Bryaxis, of which, appa- 
rently, there is a copy on the coins of Antiochus Epiphanes. 
While the emperor Julian was at Antioch preparing for the 
Parthian war, this temple was bui*ned, but whether the fire 
was due to the antipathy of the Christians, or to accident, 
was never ascertained. The city itself, abounding in fine 
buildings, seems to have been for not hin g so remarkable 
in this direction as for its streets and porticoes, which were 
styled “golden,” with reference to the splendour of the 
columns, and perhaps, more literally, to the application of 
gold as a means of ornamentation. The principal street 
traversed the entire length of the city from east to west, a 
distance of about 4 miles, having four parallel rows of 
columns, forming a broad road in the middle open to the 
sky, and’ at each side a narrower covered way or portico. 
The road in the middle was laid with granite in the time 
of Antoninus Pius. From this main street others branched 
off at intervals up to the higher part of the town on the 
one hand, and down towards the river on the other. 
Where such junctures occurred, the porticoes of the main 
street were carried over in the form of arches. Among the 
buildings of which particular mention is made, are — (1), a 
temple to Jupiter Capitolinus, in imitation of the temple 
to the same deity in Rome, situated. probably on Mount 
Silpius ; (2), the theatre, begun by the Seleucidse kings, 
enlarged by Agrippa and Tiberius, and finished by Trajan ; 
and (3), the great Christian church begun by Constantine 
and completed by Constantins, which stood until 526 a.d., 
when it was destroyed by an earthquake and fire. Its 
dome-shaped roof is said to have been of immense height, 
while many parts of the building glistened with precious 
stones and ornaments of gold. The altar within it faced 
the west. From the description it is thought to have 
resembled St Yitalis at Ravenna. The necropolis appears 
to have been situated on Mount Casius, above Antioch, 
where are still sepulchres cut in the rock, afterwards used 
as cells by anchorites, among them Zeno, who died about 
420 A.D. With a plentiful supply of water for private pur- 
poses from the wells and fountains in the city, it was yet 
necessary to maintain the public baths, which in Roman 
times became numerous, by aqueducts conveying water for 
some ^distance. The ruins of one of these aqueducts still 
remain, admired for the solidity of the masonry and the 
colossal scale of the structure (see Aqxtedtjot). But 
with all its charms Antioch was beset by a danger which, 
often threatening, several times succeeded in laying its 
fairest aspect waste. The first recorded earthquake 
occurred 148 B.C., but the myths of the giants Pagres and 
Typhon there struck by the thunderbolts of Jupiter seem 
to refer to similar commotions at a remoter period. A 
second earthquake, 37 An., in the reign of Caius Caesar, 
caused so much damage that the emperor sent two senators 
to look to the affairs of the city. A third followed in the 
time of Claudius. One effect of these disturbances was to 
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increase tlie tendency to superstition, of wMch there was 
an instance in the magician Dabbonius, who placed a bust 
on a purple column in the centre of the city, and inscribed 
it aorcicrra aTrroDra, but in vain, for the nest earthquake 
cast it down. Much more severe was the earthquake 115 
A.D., while the city was full of the Eoman army which 
Trajan was to lead against the Parthians. The rivers 
changed their courses, Mount Casius shook, and it was 
only by taking shelter for several days in the circus that 
Trajan himself escaped danger from the falling buildings. 
The city being restored partly by the aid of Trajan and 
Hadrian, was spared any serious calamity of this kind till 
526 A.D. when it was entirely destroyed, the loss of life, 
all the greater because of an assembly of Christians then 
met, being reckoned at 250,000 persons. There had before 
been two shocks, 341 and 457-8 A.D., the latter attended 
with considerable loss. Again, on Hov. 29, 528 A.D., 
occurred another earthquake, through which 5000 Lives 
were lost. There appears to have been a violent shock, 
587 A.i>., followed on the last day of October 588 by another, 
attended with a terrible destruction of life. But the people 
of Antioch were not without troubles of their own making, 
as when, by their disaffection towards the king Demetrius, 
they caused him to seek the aid of a body of J ews, with 
whom he fell upon his subjects, slaying a vast number, and 
setting fire to the city. In 83 b.c. Tigranes, either by invita- 
tion or by force, took Antioch, but was compelled to leave 
it by Lucullus, who placed on the throne Antiochus 
Philopator. Syria became a Eoman province in the time 
of Pompey, who (64 a.d,) enlarged the temple at Daphne, 
and conceded to Antioch autonomy. In 47 a.I). Csesar 
visited Antioch on his expedition from Alexandria against 
Pharnaces, and was regarded as a benefactor, and styled 
dictator, because he allowed the town to retain its freedom, 
and added several public works of importance. Augustus 
was no less favourably inclined to the famous Eastern city, 
which on the news of the defeat of Antony at Actium, 
hastened to espouse the cause of the emperor, and even 
instituted an era from the day of that battle, which, how- 
ever, was not long retained. The usual era from which 
reckonings were made in Antioch, and over a great part 
of the East, down to the 10th century, was 312 b.c., in 
which year Seleucus took Babylon. It was known as the 
era of the Seleucidse. Successive emperors showed their 
favour for the city by visits or the erection of public 
works. Germanicus died at Antioch 19 a.d.; his body 
was burned in the forum, and a monument erected over 
his ashes. Titus, it is said by Malala, placed the cheru- 
bim which he removed from Jerusalem on’one of the gates 
of Antioch, and there seems to be confirmation of this 
statement in the fact, that one of the gates continued 
long to be named after these figures. Hadrian built an 
aqueduct for the town with a reservoir (casteUuTYi^ at 
Daphne, in the form of a temple to the nymphs and 
naiads. Under Commodus.a new splendour was given to 
Antioch by the celebration of the Olympic games at 
Daphne. Buildings were erected for the practice of 
athletic feats geneiraJly, and in particular for the use of 
those who competed in the games. In 266 a. n. the Persians 
invaded Antioch, appearing suddenly on the hills while 
the people were assembled in the theatre, where many 
were slain by the enemy^s arrows before escape was pos- 
sible, The Christian church, partly built by Constantine, 
and finished by his son, has already been mentioned, and 
from its great size It may be assumed that the Christian 
population of Antioch was already considerable. In the 
time of Theodosius the entire population is given by 
Chrysostom at 200,000, of which number about the half 
were orthodox Christians, — a name which was here first 
applied to the disciples of Christ (Acts xi. 26), From 252 to 


380 A.D. ten assemblies of the church were held at Antioch. 
It had been the residence of the apostle Peter, as it was 
afterwards that of the Patriarch of Asia, But in the 
history of Christianity at Antioch no period is so memor- 
able as the reign of the emperor Julian, whose measures 
directed against the new religion — such as closing the 
church and allowing the temple of the Jews to be restored — 
brought upon himself an amount of odium which was far 
from being counterbalanced by success in his efforts to 
revive the old rites of Apollo and Jupiter. Valens, though 
not orthodox, was yet liberal in the erection of new build- 
ings in Antioch, — among them a forum surrounded by 
four basilicas, and with a high column in the centre sur- 
mounted by a statue of Valentinianus. This he did after 
having made peace with the Persians, Hov. 10, 371 a.d. 
The reign of Theodosius the Great was signalised by a 
fierce sedition in Antioch, caused by a tax which he had 
imposed in 387 or 388 a.d., a year of famine. The statues 
of the emperor and the imperial family were thrown down, 
and a tumult raised which was suppressed with difficulty. 
Many of the offenders were punished with great severity, 
while the town itself was deprived of its privileges as a 
metropolis. In the time of Leon a temple was erected in 
Antioch to Simeon Stylites, whose body was conveyed to 
the city from the hill, between 30 and 40 miles to the east, 
where, on the top of a column 40 or 60 feet high, he had 
lived in self-imposed martyrdom for thirty years. Under 
Zeno great efforts were made to restore the city to its 
original splendour before the earthquakes of 526 and 528 
A.i>, Its name was now changed to Theopolis, but the 
change was of short duration, as were also the new build- 
ings ; for in 538 a. n. Chosroes, the king of Persia, took 
the town, and, after removing all the plunder, even that 
of the church, gave it over to his soldiers, by whom the 
greater part of it was set on fire. It was again partly 
revived by Justinian, but from this* time gradually sank 
from its high position of queen of the East. Under 
Heraclius (635 a.I).) it fell into the hands of the Saracens, 
who held it till 969 a.i>., when it was restored to the 
Eoman dominion by Michael Burza and Peter the Eunuch, 
and so retained tOl 1084 A.r>., when it fell into the power 
of the Turks, from whom again it was captured by the 
Crusaders, 1098 a,I). In 1268 a.i). it was taken by the 
sultan of Egypt, and never revived from the destruction 
which it then suffered. Of the ancient city little now 
remains except a great aqueduct bridge and part of the 
massive walls, which are still to be seen scaling step by 
step the precipitous hills. At one place the wall is carried 
over a deep ravine with an arch about 60 feet high. 
Across the Orontes is a bridge of nine arches, with two 
towers having gates plated with iron, whence the bridge is 
known as the iron bridge. Neither the harbour nor the 
ancient walls which diyided the four parts of the city can 
now be traced. As in the case of many other Greek cities 
in Asia, once famous for their beauty, the site of Antioch 
is now studded with squalid hovels of mud and straw. 
The people live by the produce of the mulberry trees and 
by growing tobacco, which is of a fine quality. It is stiU 
called (Antioch) Antakie, and is sometimes, as in 1822, 
reminded of its ancient calamities arising from earthquakes. 
In 1835 it contained 5600 inhabitants, with 6000 Egyptian 
soldiers under Ibrahim Pasha, who had then his head- 
quarters there. (C. O. MtLUer, Antiguitates AntiochencBy 
Gottingen, 1839, from which the plan of Antioch has been 
here adapted; Bishop Pococke, Description of the Dost, 
Lond. 1743-6 ; Taylor, La Syrie^ la Palestine, et la Jvdie, 
Paris, 1855 ; and Voyage Pittoresque de S 2 /rie,) The 
ancient writers, from whom most of our information con- 

i ceming Antioch is derived, are — (1) Malala (Johannes), 
Antio^enus, Hisioria Chrcmica, Oxon., 1691 ; (2) liba- 
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nixis, the Sophist, who had a school in Antioch in the time 
of the emperor Jnlian; and, (3) Chrysostom (John), 
patriarch of Constantinople. (a. s, m.) 

ANTIOCH m Pisidia, another of the many cities 
founded by Seleucus Nicator, was situated on the south side 
of the range of mountains between Phrygia and Pisidia. 
Its remains, which were identified by Arundel in 1833, are 
close to the modern Yalobatch, in iat, 38® 18' N., and long. 
31° 23' K, and include the ruins of several temples, a 
theatre, and a magnificent aqueduct. It was against the 
Jewish inhabitants of this Antioch that Paul and Barnabas 
‘‘shook off the dust of their feet” (Acts xiii 51), 

ANTIOCHUS 1. (SoTES, the Deliverer) succeeded his 
father Seleucus Nicator, the founder of the Syrian kingdom, 
in 280 BiO. He maintained for a time his father’s Mace- 
donian policy, but at length came to terms with Antigonus 
Gonatas. Successful at first against the Gauls, who had 
invaded Asia Minor, he was finally slain by them in battle 
(261 B.C.) 

ANTIOCHTJS II. (Theos, the God), the son and succes- 
sor of Antiochus I. Under him Syria was troubled with a 
long Egyptian war, and lost Parthia and Bactria, which 
became independent. He was forced by Ptolemy of Egypt 
to put away his wife and marry an Egyptian princess, 
Berenice ; but on Ptolemy’s death Berenice was discarded, 
and Laoddce restored. The latter, however, out of revenge 
or mistrust, procured the death of her husband, her rival, 
and their son, 246 b.c. 

ANTIOCHUS HI., surnamed the Great, was the son 
of Seleucus CaUinicus, and ascended the Syrian throne at 
the age of fifteen, on the death of his brother, Seleucus 
Ceraunus. His reign embraced a series of wars against 
revolted provinces and neighbouring kingdoms, in the pro- 
secution of which his disasters and successes were equally i 
great. His march to India ; his agreement with Philip of 
Macedonia for the partition ’*of Egypt; his conquest of 
Palestine and Coele-Syria; his occupation of Asia Minor 
and the Thracian Chersonese ; his collision with the 
Romans; his expedition into Greece, with the defeat at 
Thermopylae by Acilius Glabrio, and at Mount Sipylus (in 
Asia Minor) by Scipio ; and his dearly purchased peace in 
188 B.C., are the cMef events of his life. He was killed 
in an attempt to plunder a temple at Elymais, 187 b.o., and 
was succeeded by his son Seleucus Philopator. 

ANTIOCHUS IV. (Epiphanes, the Illustrious, and by 
parody, Epimanes, the Insane), who had been a hostage in 
Rome from 187 b.o., ascended the Syrian throne on the 
death of Seleucus, 175 b.o., and soon made himself famous 
by his conquest of Coele-Syria, Palestine, and Egypt itself, 
with the exception of Alexandria, which would likely have 
also been his if the Romans had not interfered and for- 
bidden him the country. During his Egyptian campaigns 
he twice took Jerusiem (170 and 168 B.O.); but he 
appears to have seen that he could never hope to subdue 
Judaea until he had rooted out the pecuHar Jewish reKgion, 
He accordingly promulgated a decree, enjoining uniformity 
of worship throughout his dominions; and, on the refus^ 
of the Jews to obey it, he went in person to Jerusalem* and 
endeavoured to force on them the worship of the Greek 
deities. This persecuting policy stirred up the successful 
resistance of the Maccabees; and it was whale hastening to 
quell this revolt that he fell ill of a loathsome disease, and 
ied, raving mad, at Tabae, in Persia, 164 b.o. His death 
was thought by the Jews to be an appropriate pu ni s hm ent 
for his persecution of them. 

ANTIOCHUS VHL, king of Syria, was the second son 
of Demetrius Nicator. During his reign (125-96 B.a) 
those discords and wars began between the princes of the 
royal house of Syria, which form almost its sole history, till 
the kingdom was reduced to a Roman colony in 65 B.a 
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ANTIOCHUS, OP Ascalon, a philosopher of the 1st 
century before Christ, who, coming under the infinence of 
Philo the Academic and of Mnesarchus the Stoic, was led 
to attempt a reconciliation between their antagonistic 
doctrines, and thus gave rise to what has been called the 
Fifth Academy. In regard to the great question of the 
degree of certainty attainable by man, he held, in opposi- 
tion to the scepticism of Philo, that the human intellect 
has in itself a sufficient test of truth ; and in regard to 
the question wherein happiness consists, he maintained 
that, while virtue was the greatest essential, the circum- 
stances of life were not a matter of indifference. Of 
his writings none have been preserved to us ; and for the 
greater part of our information we are indebted to Cicero, 
who had studied under him at Athens, and continued to 
keep up a friendly intercourse with him afterwards. He 
visited Alexandria and Rome, and lectured on philosophy in 
both cities. 

ANTIOPE (1), in Greek legend, the mother of Amphion 
and Zethns, was, according to the Odyssey (xl 260), a 
daughter of the river god Asopns, In later poems, as in 
the Oypria^ she is described as the daughter of Lycuxgus, 
who appears as a king of Thebes. Her beauty attracted 
Jupiter, who, assuming the form of a satyr, took her by 
force. After this she was carried off by Epopens, king of 
Sicyon, who would not yield his possession of her till com- 
pelled by her uncle Lycns. On the way home she gave 
birth, in the neighbourhood of Eleutherae, to the twins 
Amphion and Zethus, of whom the former, some supposed, 
was the son of the god, the other the son of Epopeus. 
Both were left to be brought up by herdsmen. At Thebes 
Antiope now suffered from the persecution of Dirce, the 
wife of Lycus, but at last escaped towards Eleuther^, and 
there found shelter, unknowingly, in the house where her two 
sons were living as herdsmen. Here she was discovered 
by Dirce, who ordered the two yoimg men to tie her to the 
horns of a wild bull. They were about to obey, when the 
old herdsman, who had brought them up, revealed his secret, 
and they now carried out the punishment on Dirce instead. 
For this, it is said^ Bacchus, to whose worship Dirce 
had been devoted, visited Antiope with madness, which 
caused her to wander restlessly all over Greece till she was 
cured, and thereafter married by Phocus of Tithorea, on 
! Mount Parnassus, where at last both were buried. Their 
tomb is mentioned by Pausanias, isL 17, 4, x. 32, 7. 

I ANTIOPE (2), an Amazon who bore to Theseus a son, 
Hippolytns. As to how Theseus became possessed of her 
there are various reports. Either she gave herself up to 
him out of love, when with Hercules he captured Themiscyra, 
the seat of the Amazons, or she fell to his lot then as a 
captive. Or again, Theseus himself invaded the dominion 
of the Amazons and carried her off, the consequence of 
which was a counter-invasion of Attica by the Amazons. 
After four months of war peace was made, and Antiope 
left with Theseus as a peace-offering. In another account 
she had joined the Amazons against him because he had 
been untrue to her in desiring to marry Phaedra. Antiope 
is said to have been killed by another Amazon, Molpadm, 
a rival in her affection for Theseus. Elsewhere it was 
believed that he had himself killed her, and fulfilled an 
oracle to that effect, 

ANTIPAROS, the ancient Oliaros^ an island of the 
kingdom of Greece, one of the Oydf^e^ in the modem 
eparchy of Naxos, situated on the west of Paros, from 
which it is separated by a strait about a mile and a half 
wide at the narrowest point. It is 7 miles long by 3 
broad, and containB about 500 inhabitants, most of whom 
are collected in Elastro, a village on the north coast ; their 
I chief employments are agriculture and fishing. The only 
I remarkable feature in the island is a staladate caverx!. 
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wlicL. is situated near tlie soutii coast, and is reached by 
a narrow passage, that is broken by seyeral steep and 
somewhat dangerous descents. The grotto itself, which 
is supposed to be about 80 feet high, and more than 300 
in length and breadth, presents a scene of the most 
dazzling brilliance and splendour. M. de ITointel dis- 
covered it in 1673, but there is reason to believe that it 
had been known to the ancients. 

ANTIPAS, Herod. See Herod Antipas. 

ANTIPATER, regent of Macedonia during Alexander’s 
Eastern expedition, 334 no. He gained this distinguished 
position by his faithful attachment and his prudence. In 
330 he had to subdue the rebellious tribes of Thrace; 
but even before this insurrection was q^uelled, the Spartan 
king Agis had risen against Macedonia. Having settled 
affairs in Thrace as well as he could, Antipater hastened 
to the south, and in a battle near Megalopolis, gained a 
complete victory over the insurgents. His regency was 
greatly molested by the arrogance and ambition of Olympias, 
the mother of Alexander. The repeated complaints which 
both parties sent to Alexander induced the latter to invite 
Antipater to Asia, and to appoint Craterus regent in his 
instead. But before this could be effected, Alexander died 
at Babylon, In the first partition of the empire among 
the Macedonian generals, Antipater and Craterus had 
allotted to them the administration of the dominions in 
Europe with the exception of Thrace, which was given 
to Lysimachus. The death of Alexander tempted the 
Greeks to assert their independence, but the prudence 
and valour of Antipater crushed all attempts in the Lamian 
war, and established the Macedonian rule in Greece on a 
firm footing. At the same time Craterus was engaged 
in a war against the JEtolians, when news arrived from 
Asia which induced Antipater to conclude peace with them ; 
for Antigonua reported that Perdiccas contemplated making 
himself sole master of the empire. Antipater and Craterus 
accordingly prepared for war against Perdiccas, and 
allied themselves with Ptolemy the governor of Egypt. 
Antipater crossed over into Asia in 321 ; and while still 
in Syria, he received information that Perdiccas had been 
murdered by his own soldiers. Antipater now, as sole 
regent, made several new regulations, and having commis- 
sioned Antigonus to continue the war against Eumenes 
and the other partisans of Perdiccas, -returned to Macedonia, 
where he arrived in 320. Soon after he was seized by an 
illness which terminated his active career 319 b.g. Passing 
over his son Cassander, he appointed Polysperchon regent, a 
measure which gave rise to much confusion and ill feeling. 

ANTIPHILUS, a painter of the 4th century before 
Christ, who was placed by the ancient critics in the highest 
rank after Apelles and Protogenes. He was born in Egypt, 
taught by Ctesidemus, and patronised by Philip of Mace- 
don, and Ptolemy, son of Lagus. Jealousy is said to have 
led Mm to bring a false accusation against Apelles, wMch 
resulted, according to the story, in Ms being handed over 
to Ms rival as a slave. In style the two artists were strongly 
opposed ; Antiphilus being remarkable for a certain quick- 
ness of conception, facility of execution, and lightness of 
treatment. 

ANTIPHON, the most ancient of the ten Athenian 
orators contained in the Alexandrine canon. He was born 
480 B.O. at Rhamnus. During the Peloponnesian war he 
was several times entrusted with the command of detach- 
ments of the Athenian forces, and took an active part in the 
political affairs of Athens. He had a hand in the overthrow 
of the democracy, and the establishment of the oligarchy 
of the Four Hundred, 411 b.o.; but as the new govern- 
ment was soon after changed, Antiphon was accused of Mgh 
treason, and put to death. He must be regarded as the 
founder of political oratory at Athens, for he was the first 
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that reduced the art of the orator to definite rules and 
principles. He wrote speeches for others, but never 
addressed the people himself except at his own trial 
Seventeen orations bearing Ms name are extant, but two or 
three of them may be spurious. They are printed in the 
various collections of the Greek Orators. Prom this Anti- 
phon the orator we must distinguish two others : the one 
a philosopher, mentioned by Xenophon {Memor.^ i. 6), 
who is said to have written about dreams ; and the 
other, a tragic poet, who lived at the court of the elder 
Dionysius. 

ANTIPHONY (avTL, and a voice), a species of 

psalmody in wMch the choir or congregation, being divided 
into two parts, sing alternately. The peculiar structure of 
the Hebrew psalms renders it probable that the antiphonal 
method originated in the service of the ancient Jewish 
Church. According to the historian Socrates, its introduc- 
tion into Christian worsMp was due to Ignatius (died, 115 
A.D.), who in a vision had seen the angels singing in alter- 
nate choirs. In the Latin Church it was not practised 
until more than two centuries later, when it was intro- 
duced by Ambrose, bishop of Milan, who compiled an 
ariAiphcnary^ or collection of words suitable for antiphonal 
singing. The antiphonary still in use in the Roman Catholic 
Church was compiled by Gregory the Great (690 A.D.) 

ANTIPODES, a word of Greek derivation (dvrt, against, 
opposed to, TToSe^, feet), — ^from the inhabitants walking 
feet to feet, — is a relative term applied to any two peoples 
or places on opposite sides of the earth, so situated that 
a line drawn from the one to the other passes through the 
centre of the globe and forms a true diameter. Thus, 
the North Pole is exactly antipodal to the South. Any 
two places having this relation — as London and, approxi- 
mately, Antipodes Island, near New Zealand — must bo 
distant from each other by 180® degrees of longitude, 
and the one must be as many degrees to the north of the 
equator as the other is to the south. Noon at the one 
pfitce is midnight at the other, the longest day correspon<ls 
to the shortest, and mid-winter is contemporaneous with 
mid-summer. In the calculation of days and nights, mid- 
night on the one side may be regarded as corresponding to 
the noon either of the previotcs or of the following day. If 
a vpyager sail eastward, and thus anticipate the sun, his 
dating, will be twelve hours in advance, while the reckon- 
ing of another who has been sailing westward will be as 
much in arrear. There will thus be a difference of twenty- 
four hours between the two. In this way the Portuguese 
in Macao are a day before their Spanish neighbours in the 
Philippine Islands. 

ANTIQUE, denoting etymologically anything that is 
ancient, is conventionally restricted to the remains of Greek 
and Roman art, such as sculptures, gems, medals, seals, 
In tMs limited sense it does not include the artistic 
remains of other ancient nations, or any product of classical 
art of a later date than the fall of the Western Empire. 

ANTIQUITIES. Inkeeping with its derivation, the word 

antiquities” had for long a wide and general acceptation, 
embracing everything belonging to the knowledge of the 
remoter past. The range of the term has been gradually 
lessened, and a distinction has grown up between history 
on the one hand and antiquities on the other, though the 
line of demarcation is not of the most definite kind. Dr 
Arnold made the distinction between the Mstorian and the 
antiquary to consist m this, that the Mstorian studied the 
past for the sake of its bearing on the present, while the 
antiquary was content to investigate it for its own sake 
alone. It might rather be said, however, that the historian 
is concerned with the activities of the past, the antiqnaty 
with the products — ^the one with the progress and variation 
of the creative processes, the other with the perceptible 
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and permanent results. In the vast range of subjects 
with which both classes of inquirers have to do,- — ^religious 
rites, social customs, legal forms, architectural remains, 
sculptures, paintings, and so on, — it is plain that the more 
decidedly anything takes outward form the more un- 
doubtedly it is the property of the antiquary rather than 
of the historian; and thence it has happened that the anti- 
quary is not unfrequently thought of as having little con- 
cern with anything beyond purely material rehcs. 

With respect to its treatment of the past three periods 
in a nation^s history may be roughly distinguished — ^the 
period of emotional interest, the period of neglect, and the 
period of scientific attention. To the last of these the true 
antiquarian spirit belongs. Of the prevalence of this spirit 
in the classic^ ages of Greece and Borne we have but Httle 
evidence, though a considerable interest in archaeological 
subjects was manifested by the greater historical intellects, 
such as Thucydides, Polybius, or Livy. But in the Alex- 
andrian school there was a great, though somewhat irre- 
gular, development of antiquarianism, which acquired more 
of a scientific character from its being rather cosmopolitan 
than national 

At the revival of learning, when such enthusiasm was 
felt for everything classical, the relics of Greece and Rome 
were carefully collected and preserved; but it was some 
time before a transition took place from classical to national 
antiquarianism; and hence it is that the earliest literature 
of archaeology ia almost solely confined to the classical area. 
Manutius the younger ^1511—15741 Sigonins (1520—1584), 
Meursius (1579—1639), Gruter (1560—1627), Gronovius 
(1645^1716), Graevius (1632-1703), Pitiscus (1637-1727), 
<fcc., kept up the line of laborious scholarship which laid 
the massive foundations of our present archaeological 
erudition. The discoveries at Herculaneum (1713) and 
Pompeii (1755) gave a great impulse to such studies in 
general, besides supplying a special field of inquiry for 
such men as Yenuti, Jorio, Bayardi, Rossini, and Ciampitto, 
Mazois, Gau, Gell, Barr6, Piorelli, Overbeck, Dyer, Monier, 
Garrucci, &c. The names of Heeren, Muller, Niebuhr, 
Creuzer, Boeckh, Hartung, and Zumpt are well known to 
all who are familiar with the subject of classical antiquities; 
and to these may be added Curtins, Waddington, Braun, 
Lasaulx, Le Bas, Roulez, Rangab6, Schomann, Oanina, 
Panofka, Becker, Marquardt, and Lange. The results of 
their labours have been collected in such books as Paifiy’s 
Mncyclopddie der cla^sischenAlterthurnswisseTiscJwLft ; Smith's 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities; and Darem- 
berg and Saglio's Dictimnaire des Antiquity grecques et 
romai/nes. The capitals of Greece and Italy have naturally 
attracted particular attention to themselves. On Rome 
we have the special works of Desgodetz (1682), Piranesi 
(1784), Overbeck, Rossini, Reber, Dyer, Reumont, Nibby, 
besides the famous Beschreihung by Bunsen, Platner, 
Gerhard, Rostell, &c. ; on Athens those. of Leake, Forch- 
hammer, W ords worth, Stuart and Revett, Beul6, Laborde, &c. 
In connection with Etruscan antiquities, Micali, Dempster, 
Inglirami, Dennis, Hamilton, Heyne, Lanzi, and Raoul- 
Rochette are well known. The mysteries of the Egyptian 
monuments have found interpreters in Young, Champollion, 
Bunsen, Letronne, Lenoir, Leemans, Sharpe, &c. ; while 
the marvels of Assyria have employed the energies of such 
men as Botta, Layard, Rawlinson, Munter, Grotef end, Bask, 
Bumouf, Lassen, Westergaard, Hincks, De Saulcy, Holtz- 
mann, Haug, SpiegeL The antiquities of the northern 
nations of Europe have been treated by Mallet, Thorlacius, 
Nyeyup, WerlaufiT, Worsaae, Thomsen, Brurdus, Grupen, 
Heineccius, Roessig; those of France by Montfaucon, 
Caylus, Martin, Sauvagfere, Ram4, Lajard, Renouvier, 
Didron, GaUhabatid, Gilbert, Beugnot, Cochet, and a 
multitude of others. The Russian antiquities have been 


magnificently represented in a great work issued by order 
of the Government. 

In our own country the names of Leland, Camden, 
Hearne, Dugdale, Grose, and Roy, are not forgotten in the 
newer fame of Fosbrooke, Palgrave, EUis, Wright, Stuart, 
Wilson, Brand, Lodge, Laing, Bateman, &c. For a know- 
ledge of American antiquities we are largely indebted to 
Davies, Squier, Lapham, Haven, Rosny, Stephens; and for 
those of Mexico to Ranking. 

In what are called ecclesiastical antiquities, besides the 
older works of Ugolinus, Canisius, aud Bingham, we may 
mention Buchon, Bouxass^, Martigny, Guenebault, The 
names of Lubbock and Tylor are especially famous in those 
inquiries which relate to the general concfition of primeval 
humanity. 

Associations of various kinds have naturally been formed 
by scholars interested in archaeological pursuits for the 
promotion of their favourite studies, and a large number 
of periodical publications have been established, partly in 
connection with such associations, and partly as matters 
of commercial speculation. 

As early as 1572, in our own country, a sort of society 
was formed by Bishop Parker, Sir Robert Cotton, William 
Camden, and a few kindred spirits, for the preservation of 
the national antiquities, and it continued to exist till 1604, 
when it was broken up by James I,, who was afraid that it 
might degenerate into a political association. Papers on 
subjects discussed by them have been preserved in the 
Cottonian library, and were printed by Heame, in 1720, 
as A Collection of Curious Discourses, and again, in 1771, 
by Sir Joseph Aylofife, with considerable additions. In 
1707 Humphry Wanley and a number of other gentlemen 
began to meet together for a similar purpose, and next year 
they received the co-operation of the brothers Gale, Dr 
Stukeley, Rymer, <fcc. In 1717 they were reconstituted, 
and in 1750 they obtained a charter from George II. as 
the Society of Antiquaries of London. In 1780 they were 
presented by George III. with apartments in Somerset 
House in the Strand. The council consists of twenty 
members and a president, who, during his tenure of office, 
is one of the trustees of the British Museum. 

The Society of Antiquaries of Scotland was founded in 
1780, and has the management of a large national Anti- 
quarian Museum in Edinburgh. In Ireland there is a 
Royal Historical and Archaeological Assodatian, which 
holds its meetings at Kilkenny. The SodetS des Anti- 
quaires de France was formed, in 1813, by the reconstruc- 
tion of the Academic Geltique, which had been in existence 
since 1805 In Germany there are a large number of 
societies that, under the name of Historische Vereine, 
embrace the study of antiquarian subjects, and keep up a 
connection with each other through the Correspondenzhlatt 
des GesammtvereiTis der deiitschen Geschichts^ und Alter- 
thmasvereine, published since 1863 at Stuttgart. There is 
a well-known SociStS Royale des Antiqttaires du Ford at 
Copenhagen, Similar associations, far too numerous to 
mention, have been formed in all countries of European 
civilisation. 

The word antiquarius first appears in the later Roman 
classics (Tacitus, Suetonius, Juvenal), with the signification 
of an affiecter of old words and phrases. In the Middle 
Ages it was employed as the designation of one who was 
skilled in copying ancient manuscripts; and in modem 
German it has kept, in the form Antiquar, the cognate 
meaning of a dealer in old books. 

ANTISEPTICS (avri, against, and <rrprr6s, putrid, from 
to make rotten), substances which have the property 
of preventing or arresting putrefaction in dead ani m a l or 
vegetable matter. The access of air, ^gather with a 
moderate amount of warmth and of moisture, are neoes- 
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Bary to the occurrence of the putrefactive changes, which 
consist essentially in the breaking up of the complex 
organic material, and the formation of new and simpler 
combinations among its constituent elements. During the 
process various gases and vapours are evolved, and the 
lower forms of animal and vegetable life are observed to 
grow and multiply in the putrefying substance. The 
exciting causes of putrefaction have long formed a subject 
of scientific discussion, two widely-different theories being 
maintained respecting them. By the one, the changes 
■which occur during the process are held to be from the 
first the result of chemical decomposition in the organic 
substance, whose atoms are in a state of motion or activity, 
which is capable of being communicated by catalytic action 
to other organic material in contact with it (Liebig ) ; 
while, further, it is asserted that minute living organisms 
may be evolved from the dead material as the result of these 
chemical transformations. By the other theory, which is 
founded mainly upon the researches of Pasteur, the putre- 
factive changes are ascribed to the agency of organised 
germs ever present in the atmosphere, which, finding a 
suitable nidus in the putrescible material, grow and 
multiply, producing the chemical decompositions as the 
result of their action. "Putrefaction, it is further maintained, 
may be entirely prevented by means which exclude the 
access of germs. The subject derives much interest and 
importance from its relation to the doctrines of the origin 
of life, as well as to questions concerning the sources of 
contagion and epidemic disease, and continues to the pre- 
sent time a matter of keen inquiry and experiment among 
physiologists. (See Biology.) 

Putrefaction may be prevented by removing one or more 
of the conditions essential to its occurrence. Thus, by 
exclusion of the atmosphere, dead matter, which would 
speedily undergo decomposition, may be kept intact for an 
indefinite length of time, as shown in the method of pre- 
serving meat by hermetically sealing the jars after the 
expulsion of the air by heat. Again, the preservative 
influence of a low temperature is well known ; and ex- 
treme cold is a powerful antiseptic, as proved in the case 
of the frozen mammoths of northern Asia. [Furthermore, 
the abstraction of moisture will prevent corruption in dead 
matter. In warm and dry climates animal food may be 
preserved by exposure to the sun. In the ancient practice 
of embalming the dead, which is the earliest illustration of 
the systematic use of antiseptics, the moister portions of 
the body were removed before the preservative agents were 
added. (See Embalming.) Numerous chemical substances 
have the power of coimteracting the putrefactive process. 
Many of these have been long known and used for thlfl 
purpose. In embalming, besides *(110 application of various 
aromatics and resins, the body was washed with cedar oil 
and natron {soda), and pitch or tar were used as anti- 
septics. Pitch was used by the Homans in wine-making 
to control the fermentive process. The fumes of siQphur 
were largely employed by the ancients for purposes of 
purification, while common salt has been known and used 
for ages as one of the best preservatives from decay. The 
mineral acids possess antiseptic properties, as do also many 
of the metallic salts — ^the chloride ol zinc, in the form of 
Sir W. Bumetis disinfecting fluid, being one of the most 
potent of them. Alcohol is well known for its power of 
preserving animal substances from decay. Quinine has 
been found to possess strong antiseptic properties. The 
tar products, notably carbolic acid, are among the most 
approved and extensively used of all antiseptic agents. 
l5ie various substances named possess the power of pre- 
venting putrefaction in dead animal or vegetable matter, 
and to a greater or less degree of arresting it where already 
begun. They likewise exert a similar action on the ana- 
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logons process of fermentation. They differ from mere 
disinfectants, which destroy the emanations from putre- 
scent material, but do not necessarily arrest the progress 
of decay. (See Disinfectants.) Some antiseptics, how- 
ever, such as sulphurous acid, are powerful disinfectants 
also, while others, such as quinine, have no disinfectant 
properties at all. Various opinions are entertained regard- 
ing the modus operandi of antiseptics. By those who 
hold the purely chenaical theory of putrefaction they are 
believed to operate in different ways according to their 
chemical properties ; thus, sulphurous acid is said to act 
by deoxidising the putrescible matter ; the mineral acids 
and metallic salts by combining with the substance, and 
forming a permanent compound; and the tar acids in a 
similar manner. On the other hand, the supporters of 
the germ theory maintain that carbolic acid, and indeed 
all true antiseptics, produce their effect by acting as 
poisons to the infusorial organisms which are held to be 
essential to the occurrence of the putrefactive pro- 
cess. 

One of the most important applications of antisci)tics 
has been their introduction into medical and surgical 
practice. Although their internal administration, with the 
view of counteracting diseases believed to be due to morbid 
poisons, has not hitherto yielded any marked practical 
result, their employment in the treatment of wounds has, 
in the hands of Professor Lister of Edinburgh, attracted 
much interest, and has exercised an important influence on 
surgical practice during the past ten years. Professor Lister, 
adopting the germ theory of putrefaction, and regarding 
many of the evils arising in connection with open wounds 
as the result of putrid discharges, produced by the agency 
of atmospheric germs, seeks to exclude the access of these 
to wounded surfaces by the employment of antiseptics, 
particularly carbolic acid, the power of which in destroying 
living organisms is undoubted. Dressings of gauze, made 
antiseptic by previous treatment with strong carbolic acid, 
are applied to wounds. The acid well diluted with water 
is likewise employed as a lotion, and, during the dressing 
of wounds and the performance of operations, is also ap- 
plied in the form of spray to the surrounding atmosphere, 
with the object of preventing all access of germs. Boracic 
acid is also employed by Mr Lister as an antiseptic. The 
chief benefits claimed for this method of treatment are, that 
wounds, however extensive, may heaJ without the occur- 
rence of putrefaction in the discharges, and that thereby 
the risks of blood poisoning (pyaemia, &c.) are reduced to 
a minimum. Although the antiseptic system in surgery is 
but on its trial, and its practical advantages over the 
methods of treatment in general use are still questioned by 
many high authorities, it has already obtained wide repute, 
and is extensively employed by surgeons both in tbia and 
other countries, (j, o. A.) 

ANTISTEENES was the earliest Greek expositor of a 
philosophy and mode of life to which the name Cynicism 
soon came to be applied. Though a native of Athens, he 
was the son of a Thracian mother; and it was in the 
gymnasium of Cynosarges, to which the half-breeds were 
restricted, that he is said to have taught. From that 
place he and his followers probably received the name 
Cynic ; but the popular derivation of the word connected 
it with the dog, whose shamelessness and importunity 
many of their actions seemed to imitate. In the tirnA of 
Diogenes the name was firmly fixed as a nickname, and 
even adopted by the Cynics themselves. 

Antisthenes was apparen'tly bom some years before the 
Peloponnesian war began, and from bia remark on the 
rejoicings after the battle of Leuctra (371 b.g.) — ^that the 
Thebans were like a pack of schoolboys who had thrashed 
their master — it may be inferred ■that he lived, on nearly to 
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the middle of the - 4th century b.c. He may be regarded 
as an elder contemporary of Plato. In youth he studied 
rhetoric under Gorgias, perhaps also under Prodicua and 
Hippias. These studies bore fruit, not merely in the 
stylistic ability which made his writings eulogised by 
later critics, but more especially in the doctrine he after- 
ward held, that the study of names was the first step in 
education. He opened a school of his own, and was on 
the way to distinguish himself in the usual course of oratory, 
when he met with Socrates, and his views of life underwent 
a change. From that time he became the inseparable 
admirer of Socrates, to hear whom he walhed every morn- 
ing from Piraeus to Athens, a distance of about 5 miles. 

Antisthenes was poor, and lived in the midst of a com- 
mercial population which had suffered severely from the 
disasters attending the downfall of the Athenian empire. 
He became the philosopher of the proletariate, carrying 
into the haunts of the indigent and the vicious those prin- 
ciples which had been spreading in wealthier circles, and 
modifying them to suit ^tered circumstances. His earlier 
culture had always been more literary and rhetorical than 
strictly philosopMcal, and he never attained a mastery over 
metaphysical problems. Aristotle speaks of Mm as un- 
educated and simple-minded ; and Plato has been under- 
stood, in more places than one, to refer to the zeal without 
knowledge with which he dwelt upon the difficulties of 
dialectic. Words and names were to him more important 
than thoughts The puzzle of the one and the many, 
wMch then was so prominent, led him to the strange con- 
clusion that we can never say that one thing (or name) is 
another, as that a tree is green, but only that a tree is a 
tree. Such an adhesion to identical propositions as the 
sole form of judgment led him to deny the possibility of 
contradiction altogether. He objected to the Platonic 
theory of the substantive existence of relative and quali- 
tative terms, such as good or beauty. The dramatising 
legend shows Mm putting out Ms criticism thus: “ Plato, 
he said, can see a horse, and I can see a man; but 
humanity and horsehood I cannot see.” True,’* replied ' 
Plato, “ you have the eye wMch sees a horse and a man ; 
but the eye wMch can see horsehood and manhood you 
have not.” The idea expressed by the so-called abstract 
term was to Antisthenes merely subjective — bare concep- 
tion (t/riXy cn/ota) in the mind. Antisthenes, in short, 
opposes a crude Healism to the Idealism of Plato The 
attitude of Antisthenes towards intellectual philosophy is 
in the main negative, and the general result he comes to is 
that logical or metaphysical investigations wMch go beyond 
•name are unfruitful and frivolous. 

A certain training is, however, necessary before a man 
can become what Antisthenes wishes Mm to he — ^Ms 
own master, independent of all external goods and social 
ties. TMs preparation consists in the laborious endeavour 
(ttovo?) to raise himself above those external circumstances 
of human life wMch reflection shows to he useless and 
vain show (tv</} 09 ). We must separate what we really are 
by nature from our artificial- surroundings, so as to dis- 
cover the mini mum of real wants in life ; and then fixing 
our mind on that standard, we must discard whatever is 
desirable only because popular opinion calls for it. Seeing 
that nature needs but little, and that tMs little is easily 
attained, if we do not insist on the delusions wMch attend 
it, the wise man will, it is true, gratify the natural cravings, 
but will not do more. These inevitable appetites of sex 
and food being satisfied, without the additions and refine- 
ments wMch art and fasMon require, he wiU renounce 
pleasure as such. In the paradoxical language of Antis- 
thenes, he would rather plunge into insanity than into 
pleasure. Eds aim must be to become, as much as may 
be, independent of everytMng outside, using it as needful, 
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but not desiring it as a gratification. Such a mastery of 
self is what is called virtue, and is enough for happiness. 
It is hard to win, but once attained it can never be lost. 
The Cynic is one who surrenders the city of human life, 
with its varied scenes, on account of the difficulty of 
keeping his ground, and who is content if he can hold out 
the barren rock of the citadel as a soldier, constantly on 
the watch and m prodnctu. Unfortunately this conception 
of a minimuig of needs is somewhat vague, and allows 
many degrees. Diogenes could criticise and improve upon 
Antisthenes, and the Indian gymnosopMsts pointed out 
that Diogenes himself exceeded the strict demands of 
nature. 

Antisthenes, though he did not encourage the formality 
of a school, and drove away the curious or enthusiastic 
with Ms staff, taught others by his example and by his 
caustic words. The Cynic was sometMng of a missionary. 
He adopted a peculiar garb, at first perhaps for reasons of 
economy, but subsequently as a symbol of Ms profession. 
A rough cloak, wMch could he doubled to counterfeit an 
inner garment, and served the purposes of a night covering; 
a wallet, in which provisions could be carried ; a staff to 
support his steps, and perhaps sometMng from wMch to 
drink, constituted the property of the bare-footed Cynic ; 
and to these was afterwards added a long beard. The 
successors of Antisthenes lived, like mendicant friars, on 
the alms of the public, and wandered from place to place, 
sleeping by night on the steps of pubKc buildings, or 
occupying any vessel or tub which might suit their pur- 
pose. Antisthenes himself seems not to have been speci- 
ally extravagant in conduct; but the later Cynics, who 
were without his early culture, made it a point to disregard 
all decency and social conventions. Whatever they had to 
do they deemed it their duty to do in public — at least 
such is the tenor of many tales. The wise man, they 
held, would follow another law than that of Ms city; he 
was a citizen of the world. Sexual desires he would 
unquestionably have to satisfy, hut in the most convenient 
way, without regard to sentimental objections or to beauty 
— ^the uglier the better. Some, at least, of the Cynics main- 
tained the advisability of a community of wives. They 
allowed to no ceremonies more than a relative force. 
According to Diogenes, the practice of cannibalism among 
certain tribes shows that the proMbition against eating 
human flesh is no part of the code of nature. 

So far the Cynics taught practically. But they were 
also great in repartee and sarcasm. The fine touch of 
Socratic irony, wMch had given offence by talking occar 
sionally about pots and pans, was succeeded by a rough 
and sometimes gross satire, which scrupled not to deal 
; with matters viler stilL Antisthenes, it is said, had some 
powers of social attraction ; but if it were so, his succes- 
sors were more marked by the severity of their rebukes. 
From the Homeric poems, the Bible of the Greeks, they 
drew many of the weapons of their warfare, parodying its 
language, and applying it to suit their own circumstances. 
Public manners, men, and measures were assailed in no 
merciful spirit. Antisthenes compared the cry of demo- 
cratic politicians to the speech in which the hares demanded 
equality of rights from the liou. He was equally at odds 
with the aesthetic and literary tendencies of Ms time. 
Aristippus, Plato, and Isocrates were among his literary 
enmities. Nor was he less trenchant in Ms criticisms of 
popular superstitions, of soothsayers, and mystery-mongers. 
When the priest dilated in Ms sermon on the blessedness 
of the other world for the initiated, Antisthenes interrupted 
him with the words : Why don^t you die, then 

Antisthenes was a voluminous writer ; Ms works, accord- 
ing to Diogenes Laertius, filled ten volumes. Of these 
scarcely anything is left. They seem to have been ou 

II. — iS 
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various subjects, many of tbem being apparently a moralis- 
ing interpretation of tlie poems of Homer. We can base 
our estimate of Antisthenes only on tbe sayings attributed 
to him, and, above all, to his follower Diogenes. 

The great age of Cynicism in Greece is the century from 
400 to 300 B,o. Diogenes, who succeeded Antisthenes, 
carried the exaggeration still further , and yet, in the story 
of the education of the children of Xeniades by him, there 
are traits which anticipate the educational theory of 
Rabelais and Rousseau. Crates, who succeeded Diogenes, 
voluntarily abandoned his possessions ; and Hipparchia 
was so enamoured of Cynical life, that she refused her 
wealthy suitors, and married the landless and ill-favoured 
Crates. They were both notable features in the school, 
which includes the names of Monimus (a slave who was 
attracted by the fame of Diogenes), Onesicritus, Metrocles, 
and Menippus. In Menedemus the Cynical succession 
disappears, perhaps combining with the Megaric. Ror 
more than three centuries the name continued a tradi- 
tion, when in the 1st and 2d centuries of the Christian 
era it was revived. The majority of the Cynics of that 
date were a worthless set of vagabonds, who used the 
garb and the name as a cover for all iniquities. They 
may be compared to the mendicant orders in the worst 
days of their corruption. But amongst them two or three 
names have a brighter light thrown npon them. Demetrius 
is landed by his contemporary Seneca, and about a hun- ‘ 
dred years later Demonax is enthusiastically presented to 
the world by Lucian. There is much of the old Cynic in 
these descriptions ; but the men were more eclectic, and 
had in some respects followed the advance of the general 
culture. Cynicism lasted for a few centuries longer, but 
never contributed anything to plulpsophy properly so 
called. It was a mode of hfe rather than a theory ; and 
it sank before the monasticism and asceticism which 
marked certain directions in the history of the Christian 
church. (w. w.) 

ANTITHESIS (dvTi&ecris) is, in rhetoric, the bringing 
out of a contrast in the meaning by an obvious contrast in 
the expression, as in the following ; — When there is need 
of silence, you speak, and when there is need of speech, 
you are dumb ; when present, you wish to be absent, and 
when absent, you desire to be present ; in peace you are 
for war, and in war you long for peace ; in council you 
descant on bravery, and in the battle yon tremble.^' Anti- 
thesis is sometimes double or alternate, as in the appeal 
of Augustus : — Listen, young men, to an old man to 
whom old men were glad to listen when he was young.” 
The force of the antithesis is increased if the words on 
which the beat of the contrast falls are alliterative, or 
otherwise similar in sound, as — “The fairest but the 
falsest of her sex.” There is nothing that gives to expres- 
sion greater point and vivacity than a judicious employ- 
ment of this figure ; hut, on the other hand, there is no- 
thing more tedious and trivial than a pseudo-antithetical 
style. Among writers in our own language who have made 
the most abundant use of antithesis, are Pope, Young, 
Johnson, and Gibbon; and, to an egregious extent, Lily in 
his JSuphues, It is, however, a much more common feature 
in French than in English ; while in German, with some 
^ striking exceptions, it is conspicuous by its absence. 

ANTITYPE (avTLrvTTo^ denotes a type or figure corre- 
sponding to some other type. It is in this sense of copy or 
likeness that the word occurs in the New Testament (Heb. 

24 ; 1 Peter iii 21). By theological writers ajUitype 
is employed to denote the reality of which a type is Ihe 
prophetic s3rmboL Thus, Christ is the antitype of many 
of the types of the Jewish ritual. By the fathers of the 
Greek Church antitype is employed as a designation of the 
bread and wine in the sacrament of the Lord^s supper. 
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ANTIUM, a city on the Italian coast, about 33 miles 
S. from Rome. Its site is now occupied by the village 
Porto or d'Anzo. Founded, it is supposed, by 

Pelasgians, it became connected with the Latin League, 
and about the beginning of the 4bh century before Christ 
passed into the hands of the Volsci. As the chief city of 
this people it continued, in spite of repeated defeat, to 
carry on, with intervals of peace, a pertinacious war against 
the Romans till the year 338 B.C., when it was finally sub- 
dued, and garrisoned by a Roman colony, its ships being 
destroyed, and their rostra or beaks sent to ornament the 
speaker's platform in the Forum. Towards the close of 
the republic it was again a beautiful and fiourishing town, 
greatly resorted to by the wealthier Romans. There was 
a magnificent temple to Fortune, and others to JSsculapius, 
to Venus, and to ApoUo, It was patronised by the em- 
peror Augustus, and became the birth-place of Caligula and 
Nero. The latter enriched it with a fine artificial harbour, 
and it was afterwards indebted to Antoninus Pius for an 
aqueduct. It seems to have fallen into decay about the 
5th century; and the attempts made in the 17th by 
Innocent XII. to restore it had only a temporary suc- 
cess. It is now the property of the Borghese family, and 
is a favourite bathing-place in the early summer months. 
Among the ancient remains that have been discovered here 
are the Apollo Belvedere^ and the Borghese or Fighting 
Gladiator. 

ANTIVARI, or Bab, a town of Turkey, in Albania, 
situated on the Adriatic Sea, 18 miles N.W. of Scutari. 
It possesses a castle that is now of no value as a fortifica- 
tion, and a good harbour for vessels of light draught, which 
accommodates a considerable trade in the products of 
Albania. It is the seat of a Roman Catholic bishop. 
Population about 6000. 

ANTONELLO da Messina. Of the events of this 
celebrated paintePs life we know little more than that he 
was probably born at Messina about the beginning of the 
15th century ; lived and laboured at his art for some time 
in his native country; happening to see at Naples a paint- 
ing in oil by Jan Van Eyck, belonging to Alfonso of 
Aragon, was struck by the peculiarity and value of the 
new method; set out for the Netherlands to acquire a 
knowledge of the process from Van Eycks disciples ; spent 
some time there in the prosecution of his art ; returned 
with his secret to Messina about 1 465 ; probably visited 
Milan ; removed to Venice in 1472, where he painted for 
the Council of Ten; and died there about 1493. His style 
is remarkable for its union — ^not always successful — of 
Italian simplicity with Flemish love of detail. His sub- 
jects are frequently single figures, upon the complete 
representation of which he bestows Ms utmost skill. There 
are still extant — ^besides a number more or less dubious — 
twenty authentic productions of Ms pencil, consisting of 
“Ecce Homos,” Madonnas, saints, and half-length portraits, 
many of them painted on wood. The finest of all is said 
to be the nameless picture of a man in the Berlin Museum. 
AntoneUo exercised an important influence on Italian 
painting, not only by the introduction of the Flemish 
invention, but also by the transmission of Flemish ten- 
dencies. 

ANTONIDES, Hans [Jan Van beb Goes], a Dutch 
poet, was bom April 3, 1647, at Goes, in Zealand, of poor 
but respectable parents. They removed to Amsterdam 
when he was about four years old, and he there enjoyed 
the tuition . of Hadrian Junius, and James Cocceius. He 
was only nineteen when he attracted attention by his 
tragedy, Trazily of overrompelt Bina — Trazil, or the Con- 
quest of China. The venerable Vondel called Ms son, 
and said he would have been proud of being the author of 
Ms Bellone cum Band. His parents designed hi-m for an 
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apotliecary; but Buisero, one of the lords of the admir- dominions, he was content to spend all the years of his reign 
alty at Amsterdam, defrayed his college expenses, and in Borne, or its neighbourhood. Under Ms patronage the 
enabled him to take the degree of doctor of physic. He science of jurisprudence was cultivated by men of Mgh 
practised with success, and established Ms poetic fame by ability, and a number of enactments were passed in Ms 
Ms YstrooTriy an epic on the river Y. He died on the name that are equally characteristic of Ms humanity and hia 
18th of September 1664. His writings are remark- justice. Of the public transactions of this period we have 
able for their warmth of fancy and vigour of expression, but scant information, but, to judge by what we possess, 
wMch sometimes degenerate into extravagance and bom- those twenty-two years were not remarkably eventful. No 
bast. His complete works were printed at Amsterdam in conquests of importance were attempted, and there were 
1714, 4to, with a sketch of his life, no very dangerous attacks to repel, though ail round the 

ANTONINI ITINEBABIUM, a valuable register, still frontiers a kind of simmering hostility produced a suc- 
extant, of the stations and distances along the various cession of minor invasions and revolts. The one military 
roads of the Boman empire, seemingly based on official result wMch is of interest to us now is the building of the 
documents, wMch were probably those of the survey organ- wall of Antoninus from the !Foi*th to the Clyde. In Ms 
ised by Julius Caesar, and carried out under Augustus, domestic relations Antoninus was not so fortunate. His 
The work has plainly undergone various revisions down to wife, Faustina, has almost become a by-word for her lack 
the end of the 3d century. What connection any of the of womanly virtue ; though, either through his ignoi*ance 
Antonines may have had with it is unknown. The whole of her conduct, or in spite of Ms being aware of it, she 
Itinerary was printed by H. Stephens at Paris, 1512, and seems to have kept her hold on Ms affections to the last, 
by Wesseling at Amsterdam, 1735. The part relating to On her death he did honour to her memory in many ways j; 
Britain appeared at London, 1799, as Iter Britanrimrum, but in none more remarkable than by the foundation of a 
with a new commentaiy, by Thomas Beynolds. charity for orphan girls, who bore the title of AlimentarioB 

ANTQNINUS LIBEBALIS, a Greek grammarian, who FauBtinianoe. He had by her two sons and two daughters; 
probably lived about 147 a.d. His work, fjL€TaiJiopcf><aa-€wv but they all died before Ms elevation to the throne, except 
crvvayojyj}, consists of forty-one tales of mytMcal metamor- Annia Faustina, who became the wife of his successor, 
phoses, and is cMefly valuable for the study of Greek Marcus Aurelius, and deepened the infamy of the name 
mythology. One of the best editions is that of Koch, she inherited from her mother. Antoninus died of fever 
Leipsic, 1832^ 8vo. on the 7th of March 161, giving, as we are told, the key- 

ANTONEtsTUS, Maucus Atjeelius. See Atteelius, note to Ms life in the last word that he uttered when the 
Mabcus. tribune of the night-watch came to ask the password — 

ANTONINUS, Titus Atjeelius Fulvus Boeonius jEquanimitas. The only account of Ms life handed down 
Aeeius, sumamed Pius, was the son of Aurelius Fulvus, a to us is that of JtiLius CapitoHnus. 

Boman consul, whose ANTONINUS, Waxl oe, called Geaham's Dyke by 

family had originally be- natives of the district through wMch it passed, is the 

longed to Nemausus name given by Mstorians to that series of defensive posts, 

(Nismes). He was born connected by a rampart and a wall, wMch at one time 

near Lanuvium, 86 a.d., l§^o / extended across the^ island from the Firth of Clyde 

and, having lost Ms father, | o 1 Filth of Forth on the east. The former 

was brought up under the 1 these appellations it has received from the Boman 

care of Axrius Antoninus, vil c^nperor in whose reign it was erected; the origin of 

Viifl maternal grandfather, hotter is more doubtful, a probable opinion being that wMch 

a man of integrity and regards it as a corruption of the Celtic greim, a place of 

culture, and on terms strength, and diog, a trench or rampart, 

of friendship with the We are informed by Tacitus that Agricola, during hia 

younger Pliny. Having Antoninus Pius, fourth^ stumer in Britain (81 ad.), occupied MmseK in 

ffHed with more than usual consolidating his previous conquests, and that for tMa 

success the offices of quaestor and praetor, he obtained the purpose he caused a series of detached forts to be built on 

consuIsMp in 120 A.D.; was next chosen one of the four the isthmus that joins the two firths as a barrier against 
consulars for Italy ; greatly increased Ma reputation by his the stiU unconquered Caledonians of the north. It was 
conduct as proconsul of Asia; acquired much infi.uence along, or almost along, the same line, that one of his suc- 
with the emperor Hadrian, by whom he was at length cessors in the command of the Boman troops in Britain 

adopted as Ms son and successor in February 138 AD.; and raised the more pe rm a n ent m i li tary work known as 

a few months afterwards, on HadriaMs death, was en- Antonine's walL 

thusiastically welcomed to the throne by the Boman The writer of the life of the emperor Antoninus Pius in 
people, who, for once, were not disappointed in their the JSistoricB Augitstas Scrtptores Seso, usually supposed to 
anticipation of a happy reign. For Antoninus came to have been Juhus Capitolinus, expressly states that Lo l liu a 
Ms new office with simple tastes, kindly disposition, ex- Urbicus, a legate of that emperor, erected, after several 
tensive experience, a well-trained intelligence, and the victories over the Britons, another rampart of tiuf to 
sincerest desire for the welfare of Ms subjects. Instead of check their inroads. No locality is specified, but a frag- 
plundexing the provinces to support bia prodigality, he ment of a stone, now in the museum of the university of 
emptied Ms private treasury to assist the provinces. In- Glasgow, has an inscription in wMch the x^me of this 
stead of exaggerating into treason whatever was suscep- Lollius seems to occur. This fragment, and the numerous 
tible of unfavourable interpretation, he turned the very monumental^ records bearing the name of Antonme 
conspiracies that were formed against him into opportuni- have been discovered along its course, identify beyond all 
ties of si gnal! gin g big clemency. Instead of stirring up reasonable doubt the wall between the Fort^ and Clyde as 
the persecution of the Christians, and gloating over the that spoken of by the an^st, and furnish satisfa^ry 
sufferings of their martyrs, he extended to them the strong proof of the correctness of its best-known name. And ff a 
hand of Ms protection through all the empire. Rather small pillar figured by GojcM^^ ^d at one toie m the 
than give occasion to that oppression which he regarded Hbraiy of the university of Edinburgh, was found, ^ ^ 
as inseparable from an emperor^s progress through his probable, near the wall, it fixes the year 140 Ai>. as e 
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exact date at whicli the portion of the work connected 
with the pihar was executed. 

In addition to the annalist just mentioned, several other 
ancient historians are supposed to allude to Antonine^s wall; 
but their brief statements are so vague that further refer- 
ence to what they say is unnecessary. Of mediaeval writers 
Bede is almost the only one who notices it, but he errone- 
ously ascribes its erection to the natives of the south acting 
according to advice given them by the Romans. Timothy 
Pont, who early in the 16th century personally surveyed a 
large portion of Scotland while gathering materials for his 
projected Scottish Atlas, drew the attention of antiquaries to 
this memorial of Roman times, though to him, as well as to 
his successors in antiquarian research for nearly a century, 
it was known as “ Agricola's vallum, or Graham’s Dike.” 
It is to Gordon that the merit must be awarded of having 
been the first to give to the world a satisfactory account of 
the “ wall of Antoninus Pius.” A chapter of the Itine- 
rarium Septentrumale is devoted to it, and plans are given 
of the principal forts, as well as engravings of the legionary 
tablets and other objects of interest that had, up to the 
author’s day, been dug out of its ruins. Gordon was fol- 
lowed by Horsley and Roy, the latter of whom made in 
1755 a new survey of it, which enabled him to correct 
Gordon in some particulars. Lastly, in the Galedonia 
RoTTuma of Stuart, we have a complete and, on the whole, 
accurate description of the wall, with figures of aU the 
sculptured stones found near its course up to the date at 
which he wrote. 

The nature and appearance of the wall when perfect 
have been described by all these writers in very similar 
terms, though they differ somewhat as to the measure- 
ment of its several parts. It consisted,” says Stuart, 
the first place, of an immense fosse or ditch — averag- 
ing about 40 feet in width, by some 20 in depth — 
which extended over hill and plain in one unbroken line 
from sea to sea. Behind this ditch on its southern side, 
and within a few feet of its edge, was raised a rampart of 
intermingled stone and earth, strengthened by sods of 
turf, which measured, it is supposed, about 20 feet in 
height, and 24 in thickness at the base. This rampart 
was surmounted by a parapet, behind which ran a level 
platform for the accommodation of its defenders. To the 
southward of the whole was situated the military way — ^a 
regular causewayed road about 20 feet wide — ^which kept 
by the cqurse of the wall at irregular distances, approach- 
ing in some places to within a few yards, and in others 
receding to a considerable extent.” Along the entire line 
there were at least eighteen principal stations or forts, 
with smaller watchtowers in the intervening spaces. The 
rampart seems to have consisted for the most part of earth 
or turf, as stated by the annalist ; but stone was, no doubt, 
employed in the building of the forts and watchtowers as 
wefi as in certain portions of the rampart itself. 

Although in many parts of its course all traces of 
Antonine’s wall have long been obliterated, the line along 
which it stretched has been mapped out by Gordon and 
others with suflScient accuracy. Commencing in the west 
on a height called Chapel Hill, near the village of Old 
Kilpatrick in Dumbartonshire, and now distant from the 
River Clyde about 150 yards, it ran eastwards, passing in 
succession Kirkintilloch, Croy, Castlecary, and Halkirk, 
and. tenmnated at Bridgeness, a rocky promontory that 
projects into the Firth of Forth south of Borrowstounness 
in Linlithgowshire. Its eastern termination was long sup- 
posed to have been near the kirk of Carriden. In 1869, 
however, a sculptured legionary tablet, since deposited in 
the museum of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, was 
found at Bridgeness, m such a position that it is impossible 
to avoid the conclusion that the wall actually terminated 
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there. Its entire length may be set down at about 36 
English miles. 

Of the sculptures found near or on the site of this wall 
a considerable number are records of the different portions 
of the work executed by the legionaries employed on it, 
and who mainly belonged to the second, sixth, and twentieth 
legions. Some of these tablets are in the museum of the 
university of Glasgow, and are of much interest, but the 
finest of them all is the Bridgeness one already referred 
to. From the number of Roman paces mentioned on the 
inscriptions, Horsley and others have attempted to deter- 
mine the exact length of the work. Unfortunately for 
their purpose, the paces on the stones already discovered 
considerably exceed its whole length, and as we cannot 
suppose that all the monuments of this kind that were 
erected by the legionaries have been preserved and brought 
to light, we must conclude with Stuart that they had raised 
more than one memorial of the same piece of work. 

How many years Antonine’s wall continued to be the 
boundary of the Roman territories in Britain it is impos- 
sible to say, but there is every reason for believing that it 
was so for only a brief period. 

ANTONIO, Nicolao, a Spanish bibliographer, was 
born at Seville in 1617. After finishing his studies at 
Salamanca, he returned to Seville, and shut hims elf up in 
the royal monastery of Benedictines, where he devoted 
several years to writing his Bibliotheca Hispanica, a work 
in four vols. folio, two of which he published at Rome in 
1672. The work consists of two parts : the one containing 
the Spanish writers who fiourished before the end of the 
15th century; the other — the part published by Antonio 
himself — treating of later writers. He was recalled to 
Madrid by Charles IL, and died in 1684, leaving nothing 
but a magnificent library of over 30,000 volumes. The 
earlier volumes of his Bibliotheca were published in 1696 
at the expense of Cardinal d^ Aguirre, and under the super- 
intendence of his librarian, Marti, who added notes in the 
name of the cardinal. An improved edition of the entire 
work, by F. P. Bayer, was published at Madrid in four vols. 
folio, in 1783-8. 

ANTONIUS, Mabcus, the Roman orator, was born 
143 B.O. After having filled the olfice of quaestor (113), 
he was appointed praetor in 104, and propraetor in the fol- 
lowing year, the province of Cilicia being assigned to Mm, 
Here he was so successful in the war against the pirates, 
that a naval triumph was awarded him in 102. He was 
consul along with A. Postumius Albinus in 99, when he 
successfully opposed the agrarian law of the tribune Titius. 
He was censor 97, and held a command in the Marsic war 
in 90. Belonging as he did to the party of Sulla, he 
was put to death by order of Marius and Cinna when they 
obtained possession of Rome (87 B.c.) Antony’s reputa- 
tion for eloquence rests on the authority of Cicero, none of 
his orations being extant. 

ANTONIUS, Mabous [Mabk Aktony], grandson of 
Antonius the orator, and son of Antonius Creticus, seems 
to have been bom about 83 b.c. While still a child 
he lost his father, whose example, however, had he been 
spared, would have done little for the improvement of Irig 
chaxacter. Brought up under the influence of the disre- 
putable Cornelius Lentulus Sura, whom Ms mother had 
married, Antony spent his youth in profligacy and extra^ 
vagance. For a time he co-operated with the reprobate 
Clodius in Ms political plans, cMefly, it is supposed, 
through hostility to Cicero, who had caused Lentulus, his 
stepfather, to be put to death as one of the CatiKne con- 
spirators; but he soon withdrew from the connection, on 
account of a disagreement which, appropriately enough, 
^se in regard to his relations to his associate’s vrife, 
Flavia. Not long after, in 58 B.a, he fled to Greece, to 
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escape tlie importunity ot his creditors; and at length, 
after a short time spent in attendance on the philosophers 
at Athens, found an occasion for displaying some of the 
better features of his character in the wars that were being 
carried on by Gabinius against Aristobulus in Palestine, 
and in support of Ptolemy Auletes in Egypt. A new 
chapter in ins life was opened by the Tisit which he made 
to Julius Caesar in Gaul (54 B.c.) Welcomed by the vic- 
torious general as a valuable assistant in his ambitious 
designs, and raised by his influence to the offices of quaestor, 
augur, and tribune of the plebs, he displayed admirable 
boldness and activity in the maintenance of his patron’s 
cause, in opposition to the violence and intrigues of the 
ohgarchical party. At length his antagonists prevailed, 
and expelled him from the curia ; and the political 
contest became a civil war. The Eubicon was crossed; 
Caesar was victorious, and Antony shared in his triumph. 
Deputy-governor of Italy during Caesar’s absence in Spain 
(49 b second in command in the decisive battle of Pharsalia 
(48), and again deputy-governor of Italy while Caesar was 
in Africa (47), Antony was now inferior in power only to 
the dictator himself, and eagerly seized the opportunity of 
indulging in the most extravagant excesses of luxurious 
licentiousness, — excesses which Cicero depicted in the 
FhilippicsyTiXh. all the elaborate eloquence of political hatred. 
In 46 he seems to have taken offence at Caesar, because he 
insisted on payment for the property of Pompey which 
Antony professedly had purchased, but had merely appro- 
priated. But the estrangement was not of long continu- 
ance; for we find Antony meeting the dictator at Karbo 
the following year, and rejecting the advances of Trebonius, 
who endeavoured to discover if there was any hope of 
getting Antony to join in the conspiracy that was already 
on foot. In 44 he was consul along with Caesar, and 
seconded his ambition by the famous offer of the crown 
on the 16th of February, thus unconsciously preparing the 
way for the tragedy of the 16 th of March. To the sin- 
cerity of his adherence to Caesar the conspirators them- 
selves bore witness on that memorable day, by the care 
which they took to keep him engaged without while the 
daggers were doing their work within. This was the 
second great epoch in Antony’s life. A brighter prospect than 
ever was then opened to his ambition. By his eloquence 
— ^a hereditary gift — ^he managed to stir up the minds of the 
populace against the assassins of Csesar, and drove them 
from the city. He made peace with the remaining repre- 
sentatives of the senatorial party, and almost seemed to 
have succeeded to the power and position of his unfortunate 
patron. But the youthful Octavius, whom Caesar had 
adopted as his son, arrived from Illyria, and claimed the 
inheritance of his father.’’ Agreement was impossible, 
and war ensued, Octavius obtained the support of the 
senate and of Cicero; and the veteran troops of the dic- 
tator fiocked to his standard. Antony was denounced as 
a public enemy; and the city gave its loudest applause to 
the tirades of his most eloquent accuser. His cause gradu- 
ally lost ground, and at last seemed to be totally ruined 
when hift army was defeated in the siege of Mutina (43 
B.C.) But escaping to Cisalpine Gaul, he formed a junc- 
tion with Lepidus, and they marched towards Borne with 
17 legions and 10,000 cavalry. The wily Octavius now 
betrayed h-ia party, and entered into terms with Antony 
and Eepidus. It was agreed that they three should adopt 
the title — so beautifully ironical — of Triumviri reipuhlicce 
constUuendce, and share the power and the provinces among 
them. Gaul was to be Antony’s; Spain fell to the lot of 
Depidus , and Africa, Sardinia, and Sicily were to belong 
to Octavius. A conjunct proscription followed, each of 
the partners in the villanous design bartering the life of 
bis friends fox the pleasure of destroying his foes. The 
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detested author of the Philippics was given up to Antony’s 
revenge; and, according to Appian, the number of the 
victims amounted to 300 senators and 2000 knights. In 
the following year Antony and Octavius proceeded against 
the conspirators Cassius and Brutus, who still maintained 
themselves in Macedonia; and, in the battles of Philippi, 
stamped out the last embers of republican Borne. While 
Octavius returned to Italy, Antony proceeded to Greece, 
and thence to Asia Minor, for the sake of recruiting his 
funds, completing the subjugation of the eastern provinces, 
and obtaining satisfaction about the conduct of the Egyp- 
tian queen during the recent contest. On his passage 
through Cilicia in 41 he was visited by Cleopatra, who 
came to answer the charges in person. She sailed up the 
Cydnus in a gorgeous bark, with a fantastic and brilliant 
equipage, and brought all her allurements to bear on the 
heart of the voluptuous Boman. Her success was com- 
plete; and he who was to have been her judge, was led 
captive to Alexandria as her slave. All was forgotten in 
the fascination and delight of the passing hour; and feast- 
ing and revelry found perpetual and ever- varying renewal 
At length Antony was aroused by the Parthian invasion of 
Syria, and the report of an outbreak between Fulvia his 
wife and Lucius his brother on the one hand and Octavius 
on the other. On arriving in Italy he found that the war 
was over, and Octavius the victor; and the chief cause of 
disagreement being soon after removed by the death of 
Fulvia, a reconciliation was speedily effected between the 
triumvirs, and cemented by the marriage of Antony with 
Oetavia, the sister of his coILeagne. A new division of 
the Boman world was agreed on at Bmndusium, Lepidus 
receiving Africa, Octavius the west, and Antony the east. 
Betuxning to his province, Antony was for a time success- 
ful; his general, Yentidius, beating the Parthians, and 
Socius capturing Jerusalem and conquering Antigonus. 
But after another visit to Italy, during which the trium- 
virate was prolonged for five years, Antony sent away his 
wife, yielded himself completely to the evil infiuence of 
Cleopatra, indulged not only in licentiousness, but in 
tyranny, and allowed his affairs to be neglected or delayed. 
An expedition against the Parthians was a failure; but 
for this his success against Artavasdes, the Armenian king, 
in some measure compensated. Octavius at length deter- 
mined to get rid of Antony, and had little need of invention 
to bring charges sufficient against Mm. About two years 
were spent in preparations and delays on both sides, and 
it was not till the year 31 that the fate of Antony was 
decided by the battle of Actium. Defeated and deserted, 
he once more sought refuge and repose in the society of 
Cleopatra, but was followed even there by his relentless 
rival. At first he made a gallant effort to defend himself, 
and partially succeeded. But convinced of the hopeless- 
ness of his position, and assured of the suicide of Ms mis- 
tress, he followed the example wMch he was falsely in- 
formed she had given (30 B.c.) Antony had been married 
in succession to Fadia, Antonia, Fulvia, and Oetavia, and 
left behind him a number of children. A short but vivid 
sketch of Antony is given by De Quincey in his ** Essay 
on the Caesars,” see Ms ix. 67—69. 

ANTONOMASIA (dvrovopaerCa) is, in rhetoric, the sub- 
stitution of any epithet or phrase for a proper name; as 
^‘Pelides,” or ^Hhe son of Peleus,” for Achilles; “the Stagy- 
rite ” for Aristotle ; the author of Paradise Lost ” for 
Milton; “the little corporal” for Kapoleon the First j 
“ Macedonia’s madman ” for Alexander the Great, <fec. &;c. 
Besides gratifying the taste for variety, it affords the op- 
portunity of bringing indirectly into view facts or feelings 
that it is not considered desirable or expedient to express 
distinctly by themselves. The opposite substitution of a 
proper name for some generic term is also sometimes called 
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antonomasia; as, a “Cicero” for an orator. In botli cases 
the figure is akin to metonymy. 

ANTRIM, a maritime county in the north-east corner 
of Ireland, in the province of Ulster, situated between 54® 
26' and 55® 12' 16"' N. lat., and 5® 4:7' and 6® 52' W. 
long. It comprises, -without including the 50,803 acres 
under -water, an area of 711,275 statute acres, of which 
16,702 belong to the incorporated county of the town of 
Carrickfergus. There were, in 1871, 257,211 acres under 
tillage, 373,839 in pasture, 6717 in plantation, and 72,065 
waste. The county presents a considerable line of coast 
to the Atlantic Ocean on the north, and to the Irish 
Channel on the east ; while Belfast Lough and the river 
Lagan divide it from the county of Down on the south ; 
and Lough Neagh and Lough Beg, together with the river 
Bann, form its boundaries on the west, except towards the 
mouth of the river, where a small portion of the county of 
Londonderry lies on the eastern bank. 

In area Antrim is exceeded by eight other counties in Ire- 
land, but in population by Cork and Dublin alone. A large 
proportion of the surface, especially towards the east, con- 
sists of mountains and bogs ; and it is computed that about 
1 2 0,000 acres are irreclaimable. The mountains, occupying 
about one-third of the county, stretch from south to north, 
and terminate on the northern shore in abrupt and almost 
perpendicular declivities. Among the principal heights 
maybe mentioned Trostan, 1810 feet; Knocklayd, 1685; 
Divis, 1567 ; Agnew's Hill, 1558; and Slemish, 1457. 
They attain their greatest elevation near the coast, and 
have a gradual descent inland, so that many of the streams, 
with their sources near the sea, flow south and west into 
Lough Neagh. The mountainous region has a gentler in- 
clination as it approaches the Bann, and is occupied by turf- 
bogs susceptible of improvement. Some of the valleys, 
especially that of the Lagan, extend to a considerable 
width, and are of great fertility. The most extensive level 
tracts of rich and well-cultivated land He along the shores 
of Lough Neagh, and from Belfast to Carrickfergus, 
and thence to Larne, between the mountain range and the 
sea. The most remarkable cliffs are those of perpendicular 
basaltic columns, which extend for many miles along the 
northern shore, and are most strikingly displayed in Pair 
Head and the Giant’s Causeway. 

^ Lough Neagh, the largest lake in Europe, with the excep- 
tion of Lake Ladoga, Lake Wener, and the Lake of Geneva, 
is principally in Antrim. It is about 20 miles in length, 
12 in breadth, and 80 in circumference, with an area of 
98,255^ statute acres, of which 50,025 belong to Antrim ; 
its greatest depth is from 45 to 48 feet, and its surface is 48 
feet above the level of the sea. The lower Bann, obstructed 
by weirs and rocks,being the only outlet for the waters of the 
lake, which is fed by the Maine, the Six-mile Water, and a 
number of smaller streams, the surrounding country is in 
winter liable to be damaged by floods. The waters of 
the Lough, or at least of the Crumlin, one of the streams 
flowing into it, have petrifying powers ; and some of the 
petrifactions are very beautiful, take a good polish, and 
rival those of Antigua. North of Lough Neagh, and 
connected -with it by the river Bann, is Lough Beg, or 
the “ small ^ lake,” containing 3145 acres, partly in 
Antrim. It is generally 15 feet lower than the larger lake, 
which it excels in the diversified and pleasing scenery of 
its banks. The Bann and Lagan, both of which rise in the 
county of Down, are the only rivers of importance. Of 
those strictly belonging to Antrim, none are na-vigable. 
They are generally rapid streams, of great value for 
turning machinery. The chief indentations of the coast 
are Red Bay, Camlough, Glenarm, and Lough Lame. 
About 7 miles from the north coast, opposite BaUycastle, 
surrounded by a wild and troubled sea, lies the island of 


Ratblin, 6 J miles in length and 1 J in breadth, of similar 
basaltic and limestone formation with the neighbouring 
mainland. About a fourth of its 3399 acres are arable, and 
it supports a population of 453. There is a lighthouse on 
it- with a fixed fight. 

The climate of Antrim is very temperate. The average 
annual rain-fall at Belfast is about 33 inches. 

The geology of Antrim is of considerable interest, both on 
account of its peculiar character, and because the arrange- 
ment and alternations of strata are laid bare with more than 
usual distinctness. In all its more important features it 
coincides with the adjoining county of Londonderry. The 
greater portion of the surface is covered with trap. Along 
the coast, from a little way to the north of Carrickfergus, 
and up the valley of the Lagan, there is a considerable line of 
New Red Sandstone. All along from the south of Lisburn 
to Red Bay there is a chalk formation coming to the surface 
in narrow lines. It is quarried in many places, and varies 
in thickness from a few feet to 170, as at Glenarm. The 
south side of Red Bay and a part of the north are formed of 
New Red Sandstone, which gives place to porphyry near 
Cushendall, and is succeeded by Devonian grit northwai’ds. 
There is a considerable circle of porphyry about five or six 
miles north-east of the town of Antrim. The lias (except at 
Larne) is very insignificant, and the greensand still more so, 
The coal measures are remarkable for their association with 
the basaltic formation, and differ from all the other coai 
districts in Ireland in wanting the underlying limestone, 
and resting directly on mica slate. The workings at the 
BaUycastle coUieries are probably the oldest in the kingdouL 
In 1770 the miners accidently discovered a complete 
gallery, which had been driven many hundred yards ixito 
the bed of coal, branching into thirty-six chambers dressed 
quite square, and in a workman-like manner. No tradition 
of the mine having been formerly worked remained in the 
neighbourhood. The coal of some of the beds is bituxidnous, 
and of others anthracite. The quantity available wms 
calculated by the commissioners in 1871 to be 16,000,000 
tons, at depths not exceeding 4000 feet. Lignitf* occurs in 
great abundance round about Lough Neagh, as at Ballintoy, 
Limincogh, Killymorris, In most places it is covered 
with columns of basalt; and in spite of the compressed 
state in which it is found, the bark and knots are often 
quite distinct, and the rings of growth may be counted. 
Basaltic pillars are found in many places besides the famous 
Giant’s Causeway, as round about Coleraine, near Dunluce, 
at BaUintoy, BaUycastle, BaUygaliy Head (near Larne), in the 
neighbourhood of Carrickfergus, at Shane’s Castle, and the 
mouth of the Glena-vy. Iron ore is obtained at Ardshins, 
Belfast, BaUycastle, Glenrava, Kilwaughter, and Shane’s 
Castle — ^the produce in 1871 being 157,874 tons, of the 
value of ^61,110. Among the other minerals to be met 
with in Antrim, chalcedony (at Lough Neagh, and known 
as Lough Neagh pebbles), chrysolite, dolomite, jasper, onyx, 
opal, and talc may be mentioned- Very fine rock-salt 
is got at D-uncrue, two miles north-west of Carrickfergus, 
and at one or two places in the same district. The Befiast 
Salt Mining Company raised during 1871 18,260 tons, 
and in 1870, 19,450. The mineral (chalybeate) waters of 
the county are in the neighbourhood of Antrim, Bally- 
castle, Belfast, Carrickfergus, and Lame. 

The chief bathing-places areBaUycastle, Cushendall, Cbsh- 
endun, Glenarm, Port BaUintrae, and Portrush. They are 
e^osed to the easterly winds prevalent in spring, but are.de- 
sirable summer residences. TOiere is much TOriety of sem^ry 
in the county, from the low and somewhat monotonous stores 
of Lough Neagh, and the dreary bog and moon tain of 

the interior, to the wild romantic scenery of the northern 
coast, and the fantasticaUy beautiful shores about Glenarm. 

The soil varies greatly according to the district, being 
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in some cases a ricli loam, in others a chalky marl, and 
elsewhere a coating of peat. The chief feature in the 
tillage of a considerable portion of the county is the potato- 
fallow. The quantity of potato-land is commonly regulated 
by the amount of manure that can be collected ; and since 
the use of lime was introduced it has been greatly increased. 
After potatoes, wheat or oats are sown ; if the latter, two 
or three crops are successively taken, '^^en the ground is. 
exhausted potatoes are again planted, or the land is suffered 
to rest for a year or two until it is covered with natural 
grass. The sowing of wheat is chiefly confined to the 
baronies of Massareene, Belfast, Toome, and Antrim. 
Flax is also sown after potatoes, except in the lower or 
northern part of the county. The total area under tillage 
extended in 1871 to 257,211 acres. The crops are wheat, 
oats, barley, beans and pease, potatoes, turnips, vetches, 
rape, &c. Considerable quantities of flax are also grown, 
as well as grasses and clover. The cattle of Antrim do 
not belong to any particular stock, but they have been 
greatly improved by crossing with Dutch, Ayrshire, and 
other breeds. Pigs are reared in considerable numbers, 
the small farmers and cottars depending chiefly upon them 
for making up their rent. Comparing recent with previous 
years, we find an increase in all kinds of domestic animals, 
especiaUy in sheep and goats — the former having more 
than doubled, and the latter increased more than fourfold. 
The farms are usually small Extensive woodlands have 
in great measure been cleared, and there is now but little 
natural wood in the county. Many thriving plantations 
of trees have, however, been planted near noblemen and 
gentlemen’s seats; and orchards have been formed on the 
Hertford estate, near Lough Neagh. 

Cod, ling, pollock, ray, and turbot are caught off the coast 
in considerable quantities by the fishermen of BaUycastle, 
Larne, Carrickfergns, Belfast, <fec., most of the fish thus 
taken being sent to Glasgow and Liverpool, Mackerel also 
appear in periodical shoals off Larne. Oysters of good quality 
are taken all over BeKast Lough, of the value of £400 or 
£500 per a-Tii mm . Besides the fish usually found in fresh- 
water lakes, the char, a species of trout called dollagher, 
and the puUan (or fresh-water herring) are found in Longh 
Neagh. There are extensive salmon fisheries at Carrick-a- 
Bede near Ballintoy, along the coast north of Glenarm, and 
in the rivers Bann and Bush; and salmon are found in all 
the rivers in the county, except the Lagan. All the rivers 
abound with eels, which are chiefly taken at weirs in the 
Bann, 

Antrim has long been distinguished for its linen manu- 
facture, which is still the most important in the county. 
It- was formerly carried on by hand-loom weavers, but the 
introduction of machinery has completely changed the 
character of the occupation. In 1841 there were about 

240.000 spindles in operation, and now there are upwards 
of 580,000. There were 64 flax factories in 1870, with 
9140 power-looms, employing 32,487. Cotton-spinning by 
jennies was first introduced iu 1777 by Bobert Joy and 
Thomas M'Cahe of Belfast; and twenty-three years after 
upwards of 27,000 people were employed in the cotton 
manufacture directly or indirectly, within 10 miles of Bel- 
fast, For many years great part of the yarn was imported 
from Manchester or Scotland, but now cotton-yam has long 
been an. article of exportation. In 1870 there were six 
cotton factories, with 73,000 spinning-spindles, in Belfast, 
and employing 814 persons. There is one hemp, and one 
jnte factory in the county. A great source of employinent 
for females is the wor!l^g of patterns on muslin with 
the needle, Belfast is the centre of this trade, but about 

300.000 persons, chiefly women, are employed in various 
parts of Ireland, and the gross value of the manufactured 
goods amounts to about £!» 400,000. There are also 
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extensive paper-mills m the county, and various manu- 
factures in connection with the trade of the district. The 
exports are linen, Hnen yarn, all kinds of grain, pork, 
bacon, hams, beef, butter, eggs, lard, potatoes, soap, and 
candles. 

The communication by means of roads is good, and there 
are several important railway lines. About 20 miles of the 
Ulster Bailway, which runs from Belfast to Clones in 
Monaghan, are in the county. Another line joins Belfast 
with Carrickfergns and Larne ; and the Belfast and 
Northern Counties Bailway — ^using a portion of the 
Carrickfergns line — ^unites Belfast with Antrim, Ballymena, 
BaUymoney, and Coleraine in Londonderry, <kc. A junc- 
tion, 18 J miles long, from Antrim to Knockmore, joins 
this line with the Ulster Bailway. There are regular 
steam-ship lines between Belfast and Glasgow, and Belfast 
and London. A canal — the Lagan — connects Lough 
Neagh with Belfast Lough, 

The earliest known inhabitants were of Celtic origin, 
and the names of the townlands or subdivisions, supposed 
to have been made in the 1 3th century, are pure Celtst;. 
Antrim was exposed to the inroads of the Danes, and also 
of the northern Scots, who ultimately effected permanent 
settlements. The antiquities of the county consist of 
cairns, mounts or forts, remains of ecclesiastical and mili- 
tary structures, and round towers. The principal cairns 
are — one on Colin mountain, near Lisburn; one on Slieve 
True, near Carrickfergns ; and two on Colin ward. The crom- 
lechs most worthy of notice are — one near Gairngrainey, 
to the north-east of the old road from Belfast to Temple- 
patrick ; the large cromlech at Mount Druid, near 
Balhntoy ; and one at the northern extremity of Island 
Magee. The mounts, forts, and intrenchments are very 
numerous. There axe four round towers: one at Antrim, 
one at Annoy, one on Bam island in Lough Neagh, and a 
fragment of one between Lisburn and Moira. Of the eccle- 
siastical establishments enumerated by Axchdall, there are 
some remains of those of Bonamargy, where the earls of 
Antrim are buried, KeUs, Glenarm, Glynn, Muckamore, and 
White Abbey. The noble castle of Carrickfergns is the 
only one in perfect preservation. There are, however, re- 
mains of other ancient castles, as Olderfleet, Cam’s, Shane’s, 
Glenarm, Garron Tower, Bedbay, <fec., but the most interest- 
ing of all is the castle of Dunlnce, remarkable for its great 
extent and romantic situation. 

In 1584 the county was divided by the lord-deputy, 
Sir John Perrot, into eight baronies; hut, by the sub- 
division of six of these into upper and lower, the 
number has been increased to fourteen, viz., Antrim, 
Lower and Upper; Belfast, Lower and Upper; Cary; 
Dunluce, Lower and Upper; Glenarm, Lower and Upper; 
Kilconway; Massareene, Lower and Upper; Toome, Lower 
and Upper. The number of parishes and parts of parishes 
is seventy-five, all, except Aghalee, in the diocese of Connor. 
There are seven poor-law unions in the county, — Antrim, 
BaUycastle, Ballymena, BaUymoney (partly in Londonderry 
county), Lisburn (partly in Down couhty), and Lame. 
The constabulary force has its headquarters at Ballymena, 
the county being divided into six districts, Antrim is in 
the Belfast military district, wMch has its headquarters, as 
bas also the county militia, at Belfast. The valuation of rate- 
able property in 1872 was £1,039,898. The county sends 
RiTT members to the imperial parhament: two for the shire, 
— constituency, in 1873, 10,663^ two for Belfast, one for 
Carrickfergns, and one for Lisburn, -—^ionstituencies, 15,000, 
1 1 66, and 568. Among the nobilily and gentry who have 
estates in this county we may mention the eaxl of Antrim, 
(Glenarm Castle); the marquis of Donegal! (Ormeau Park 
] and Carrickfergns) ; "V^isoount Templetown (Castle Upton) j 
1 Lord O’Neill (Shane’s Castle); Lord Waveney (Ballymena 
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Castle) ; Six Kichard Wallace (Antrim Castle); MacnaugMen 
of Dundaravo ; Adair of Longhanmore, 

The assizes, formerly held at Carrickfergus, are now 
held at Belfast, the county town. Quarter-sessions are held 
at Antrim, Ballymena, Ballymoney, and Belfast. 

The principal towns are — Belfast, population (1871), 
174,394; Carrickfergus, 9452; Lisburn, 7794; Ballymena, 
7628; and Lame, 3343. Antrim, Ballycastle, Ballymena, 
Ballymoney, Belfast, Bushmills, Carrickfergus, Crumlin, 
Larne, Lisburn, Portglenone, and Randalstown are market- 
towns, and fairs are held at forty-eight places in the 
county. 

Antrim is one of the most decidedly Protestant counties 
in Ireland, and of the Protestants a very great proportion 
are Presbyterians. The greater part of these are in con- 
nection with the General Synod of Ulster, and the others 
are Bemonstrants, who separated from the synod in 1829, 
or United Presbyterians. By the returns of 1871 there 
were 108,835 Roman Catholics, 88,934 Episcopalians, and 
184,144 Presbyterians. The number of children attending 
school in 1871 was 142,297, of whom 34,637 were Roman 
Catholics. 

In 1813 there were in the county 42,258 dwelling-houses 
and 231,548 inhabitants. The returns since that year 
have shown a gradual increase, notwithstanding extensive 
emigration, and in 1871 the population was 404,015, in- 
habiting 71,327 houses. 

See for geology, Proceedings of Royal Irish Academy y 
voL X., article, with map, by John Kelly, C.E., and artide 
by R. Tate, in the 21st vol. of the Quarterly Journal of 
Geol, Soc, of Londorby 1868; and for archaeology. The Ulster 
Jounml of Archoeologyy vols. hi. and iv,, and Keane^s 
Towers and Temples of Ireland. 

Antkim, a town of Ireland, in the county noticed above, 
half a mile from Lough Neagh, on the banks of the Six- 
mile Water, in a fertile and beautiful vaUey, 13 miles north- 
west of Belfast, and 106 north of Dublin. It gives the 
title of earl to the family of MacDonnell, and prior to the 
Union returned two members to parliament by virtue of 
letters patent, granted to the inhabitants in 1666 by 
Charles II. There is nothing in the town particularly 
worthy of notice; but the environs, including Shane’s 
Castle and the grounds of Massareene Castle, possess con- 
siderable interest. About a mile from the town is one of 
the most perfect of the round towers of Ireland, 95 feet 
high, and 49 in circumference at the base. Markets are 
held each Tuesday and 'Thursday, and fairs on January 1, 
May 12, and November 12. In 1871 the town contained 
427 dwelling-houses, and 2020 inhabitants. The receipts 
by the town commissioners were ^£120 in 1872, and their 
expenditure ^127. The manufacture of paper has been 
carried on here on a small scale for many years, and linen 
and woollen cloth is also produced in moderate quantity. 
The Belfast and Northern Counties Railway passes a short 
distance to the north of the town, A battle was fought 
near Antrim, between the English and Irish, in the reign 
of Edward III.; and on June 7, 1798, there was a smart 
action in the town between the king’s troops and a large 
body of rebels, in which the latter were defeated, and Lord 
O’NeiU mortally wounded. 

ANTWERP (Dutch, Antwerpen; French, Anvers; 
Spanish, Amheres ; Old German, Antorff ; from “aent 
werf,” “on the wharf ”), a province of Belgium, bounded by 
the Dutch province of North Brabant on the N., and by 
the Belgian provinces of Limbourg on the E., South 
Brabant on the S., and East Flanders on the W. The 
greater part of the province, which consists of an exten- 
sive plain of 1096 square miles, scarcely diversified by a 
single elevation, is sandy but fertile, producing grain, flax, 
hemp, fruit, and tobacco, as well as cattle, sheep, and 
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horses ; on the north and north-east, however, there are 
considerable tracts of morass and heath. The principal 
rivers, the Scheldt and its tributaries, the Rupel, the 
Nethe, and the Dyle, are navigable to a large extent, while 
railways intersect the country in various directions and 
there are also several canals. The chief towns are Ant- 
werp, Mechlin (Malines), Turnhout, Lierre, and Boom. 
Popidation in 1870, 492,482. 

Antw^ibp, the capital of the province of the same 
name, is situated about SO miles from the open sea and 



25 north of Brussels, in a level tract on the right bank 
of the Scheldt, which is there about 2200 feet broad, and 
has a depth at ebb-tide of from 30 to 40 feet, with a rise 
at spring-tides of 12 or 14. Antwerp seems to have been 
founded by people of Saxon race some time before the 
8th century, when the Antwerpians or Ganerbians, as 
they began to be called, were converted to Christianity by 
St WiHebrod and some Irish monks. A certain Rohingus 
of that period styles himself prince of Antwerp ; and men- 
tion is made of a market-toll in force in 726. In 837 the 
town fell into the hands of the Northmen, who kept pos- 
session of it for about sixty years. It was erected into a 
marquisate of the Holy Roman empire by Henry IT. in 
1008, and, as such, was bestowed by Henry IV., in 1076, 
on Godfrey of Bouillon. About the beginning of the 
12th century it had considerable commercial prosperity; 
and in the 13th, its municipal institutions took definite 
shape. It is worthy of notice that the law of 1290 
contained provisions identical with those of the Habeas 
Corpus Act in England, maintaining the inviolability 
of the citizen’s dwelling, and acknowledging the right 
of every man to be judged by his peers, and to have a 
voice in the imposition of taxes. As the result of such 
security and freedom, the commerce of the city ra^dly 
increased. The English wools for the great manufactories 
at Louvain, Brussels, Tirlemont, Diest, and Lean, were 
imported through Antwerp ; and the English mer^ants, 
who formed a “factory” there in 1296, received special pro- 
tection by charters (1305, 1341, 1346, 1349) from the 
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Dokea of Brabant, at that time in possession of the 
roarqnisate. In 1338, while Edward IIL of England was 
spending the winter in the city with his queen PhiSippa, she 
gave birth to Lionel, afterwards Duke of Clarence, and the 
event was celebrated by a magnificent tournament. To the 
king, then in great need of money, the merchants of 
Antwerp advanced 400,000 florins. The marquisate passed 
successively into the hands of the counts of Flanders and 
the house of Burgundy, and returned to Brabant about 
1406. In 1474 the town made over a large house in 
Billinck Street to the English, in 1550 an “English Bourse’^ 
was established, and in 1558 the beautiful Hop van Lyere — 
now a military hospital — was ceded for the accommodation 
of our merchmts. Between 1488 and 1570 was the time 
of the greatest prosperity which Antwerp was destined to 
attain for several centuries. The discovery of America in 
1492, and of the passage to India in 1497, produced a 
great change in all European navigation, and permanently 
altered the old courses of commerce. While, in con- 
sequence of this, the cities of the Hanseatic League had 
withered, and Venice, and Nuremberg, and Bruges were 
sinking into decay, Antwerp was growing daily more worthy 
of the name which she soon acquired, ^^Bives ATitwerpiay* 
“ the wealthy Antwerp.” By contemporaneous writers, 
such as Guicciardini and Scribanius, the most glowing 
accounts have been left of her greatness. The annual 
fairs of Pentecost and St Badon’s — ^which have now no 
commercial importance — attracted merchants from all parts 
of Europe. No fewer than 500 ships would enter the port 
in a day, and as many as 2500 were to be seen lying in 
the river at one time. On an average 500 waggons laden 
with goods daily entered the gates ; above 500,000,000 
guilders were annually put in circulation ; and the popu- 
lation is said to have numbered upwards of 100,000. But 
from this height of prosperity the city was suddenly cast 
down by the wars of the 16th century. In 1676 it was 
taken by the Spaniards, and given up to a three days* 
pillage 3 it was besieged, though in vain, by the duke of 
Alen5on in 1583 ; and, after a very obstinate defence, it 
feU before the assaults of the duke of Parma, whose trium- 
phal entry took place on the 17th of August 1585. Its 
glory departed 3 its commerce was ruined 3 its inhabitants 
were scattered. As the people of Bruges had flocked to 
Antwerp, so now the people of Antwerp flocked to Hamburg. 
The Dutch, in their jealousy, endeavoured to complete its 
ruin by building forts on the river to intercept the passage 
of ships 3 and finally, by the peace of Westphalia, in 1648, 
the Scheldt was definitively closed. In 1794 the city fell 
into the hands of the French, who opened the river 
and made Antwerp the capital of the department of Deux 
N ^thes. Napoleon, who visited the place in 1803, attempted 
to make it a great military and commercial centre, and spent 
no less than ^2,000,000 sterling in the construction of docks. 
He was wont to speak of it as un pistolet chargiqueje iiem 
sur la gorge de VAngleterre. It continued in French 
possession till 1814, when it was surrendered after the treaty 
of Paris by Carnot, who up to that time had defended it 
with great bravery -against the allied army under Graham. 
From 1815 to 1830, Antwerp with the rest of Belgium 
united with Holland in forming the kingdom of the Nether- 
lands. In 1830, during the Belgian revolution, the citadel 
was held by the old Dutch general Chass^ who resolutely 
refused to surrender. At length, however, in 1832 he was 
forced to capitulate by the French, under Marshal G4rard, 
and the city was handed over to the Belgians. All matters 
of dispute between Belgium and Holland being finally settled 
by the treaty of 1839, Antwerp has continued peacefully 
to advance in prosperity ever since. In 1860 the andent 
fortifications were destroyed, and new fortifications weeted 
at a considerable distance from the city; while a line of 


detached forts were built towards the south-east, in an arc 
of a circle, which it has been proposed to complete on both 
sides of the river. The famous “ citadel of the south,” which 
was originally built by the duke of Alva in 1567, has been 
bought from the Belgian Government by the Sodete Immo- 
hiliere and the town of Antwerp, and the site is to be 
appropriated for new docks and a new quarter of the city 
— ^the docks to be for the accommodation of river-boats 
and lighters. A loan of 60,000,000 francs (,£250,000) is 
to be contracted for the carrying out of the improvements. 
Since the destruction of the old fortifications, fine boulevards, 
avenues, and streets have been laid out, and the town is 
rapidly and constantly increasing in siza There are now 
seventeen quays or wharves, and a series of 6 or 8 docks 
communicating with each other. The two oldest, which 
were constructed under Napoleon, and preserved when his 
other establishments were destroyed, are respectively about 
574 feet by 492, and 1312 by 574. Since Napoleon's 
time the city has added the Bassin de JoTiction^ the large 
KattcTidyk Dock (opened in 1856), the Bassin Sas, the 
Bassin anx Bois^ or timber-dock, the Bassin de la Oampine^ 
and the Bassin du Canal, The whole system has an area 
of nearly 100 acres, affording over 21,000 feet of quay-room. 
In spite of all this extension of accommodation, the commer- 
cial traffic is so great that ships are often delayed through 
lack of sufificient room for lading or unlading. In 1826, 909 
vessels entered with a tonnage of 122,221, of which 126 
were British, with a tonnage of 16,178; in 1862 the nunabei 
of vessels was 2292, with a tot^ tonnage of 579, -899, of 
which 777 were British, with a tonnage of 199,000 3 and 
by 1872 the vessels amounted to 4206, and had a tonnage 
of 1,656,984, 2172 of them being British, and having a 
tonnage of 1,007,165. Of the British traffic, a very large 
proportion is carried on by means of steam-ships. The 
! chief imports are steel, copper, iron, and other metals, 

I machinery, coals (chiefly from Britain), salt, soda, grain, 

' cotton (chiefly from New Orleans and Bombay), cotton yam 
and goods, wool (mostly undressed), hides (raw and tanned), 
sugar (chiefly raw), tea, coffee, tobacco, rice, and oil-seedk 
The chief exports are flax, woollen goods, refined sugar, 
metals, glass, and tallow. There is regular steam communi- 
cation with London, Hull, Liverpool, and other English ports, 
and, indeed, with ^ the most important ports in Europe. 
There are also regular lines to the United States, Brazil, La 
Plata, and OhilL By the river and several canals there is 
communication with most of the other Belgian cities. The 
Canal de la Campine^^ is the most important, and joins the 
Scheldt with the Meuse, through the Willem Canal, which 
was made by the Dutch Government. The railway system 
with which Antwerp is connected is extensive, but is 
far from sufificient to satisfy the demands of trade. The 
manufactures of Antwerp are various and considerable, 
the principal being lace, silk, linen, jute, cotton, taj^stry, 
galloon, twine, sugar, white-lead, litmus, starch, printer's 
and malt liquors. There are about 20 sugar refineries, 
7 rice-mills, 3 sulphur refineries, several cigar manufactories, 
distilleries, petroleum refineries, stearine candle manu- 
factories, and wool-mills. The lapidaries of Antwerp are 
celebrated for their skill in cutting diamonds. 

The National Bank of Belgium has a branch in the 
city, and several other banks transact extensive business. 
The Exchange, built in 1531, was one of the finest build- 
ings of the kind in Europe, and is said to have been chosen 
by Sir Thomas Gresham as a model for the old Koyal 
Exchange in London. Burnt dovm. in 1858, it was re^ 
built in the same Gothic style as before^ and opened agam 
for business in 1872. The old magazine of the Hanseatie 
League (1564), known as the Jddtson Safisealtguey s^tOl 
stands a ‘^massive and venerable” building. The cathedial 
of Notre Dame, prf^bably founded about the middle of the 
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14th century, but not completed till 1518, is one of oldest period, and is found in tombs at Memphis, of the 
the most beautiful specimens of Gothic architecture in age of the 4th dynasty, at which period a ® 

Belgium. It is about 500 feet long and 250 broad, and in his name instead of that of Osins, which did not appear 
is the only church in Europe with sis aisles. Of its two till the 6th. At this time he is always s 7 
projected towers, the one rises to a height of 403 feet, the the sacred abode, and attached to the land of Ut, and iord 
other remains unfinished. It contains, besides other of the Taser or Hades. At the earliest penod he presided 
remarkable pictures, Eubens's Descent from the Cross,” over the funeral rites and embatoing of the dead, on 
his '' Elevation of the Gross,” and his Assumption.” The account of having rendered these offices to his father Usins. 
cathedral, however, is greatly surpassed in the splendour In this character he is seen raismg the mummy on i s ee 
of its decorations and the profusion of its monuments by to receive the sepidchral sacrifices and Ubations, or else 
the church of St James (15th century), which contains, laying it out on the bier, to which the soul fiies down to 
in addition to other mortuary chapels and shrines, the visit or be rennited to the body. In the great judgment 
family-chapel and tomb of Eubens, with a beautiful altar- Anubis, with Thoth, attends to the bdance placed m the 
piece, the workmanship of the great painter. The high HaU of the Two Truths, where the soul is tried by Osma as 
altar of the church was also designed by Eubens. Of the judge of Hades, and the heart of the de^ is weighed 
remaining churches, the most important are St Paul’s, against the feather of Truth. Besides his sepulchral 
St Andrew’s, and the church of the Augustines. The character, Anubis was also called ^‘opener of the 

church that formerly belonged to the Corporation of roads” or paths,” which were supposed to lead to heaven. 
Tanners is now the Anglican place of worship. The Of these there were two, the “ northern and the southern. 
HStel de Ville is a fine building in the Italian style, with As lord of the northern road he was lord of Sais, while 
a facade that exhibits four orders of architecture, one as ruling the southern, he was lord of Taser or Hades, 
above the other j but within, there is not much to attract In this character he was often represented as a jackal 
attention. Antwerp possesses an Athenseum, in which seated on a pylon or gateway, the jackal being his sacred 
most of the usual branches of literature and science are animal or living emblem. This may be considered the 
taught 5 an academy of the fine arts, where the students tj^e of the celestial Anubis, and as such he w’^as styled lord 
receive instruction in painting, sculpture, architecture, and of the heaven, and opener of the solar disk. Anubis is 
engraving 3 a J^useuTin^* or Gallery of over 560 pictures, represented with the head of a jackal, seldom with that of 
including some very fine specimens of Eubens, Vandyck, a man, and rarely with any head attire, although at the 
Titian, Teniers, Jordaens, Quintin Matsys, and other Eoman period his head is surmounted by the pschent, or 
masters 5 a medical and surgical college j a school of naviga- crown of Upper and Lower Egypt. In other respects his 
tion; zoological and botanical gardens; a theatre^ and type is that of other Egyptian deities. In the tablets 
various scientific and literary societies. The town library and other monuments of the 18th and later dynasties, 
contains 30,000 volumes. The library of the famous Anubis is introduced as following, or as part of, the cortege 
printer, Plantin, his workshop, presses, and printing ot Osiris ; sometimes he is worshipped alone ; but ho was 
materials, as left by the Moretus family who succeeded a subordinate god of the third order, sux>posed to have 
him, and a fine collection of paintings, drawings, manu- reigned.over Egypt as one of the kings of the 2d dynasty 
scripts, <fcc., were purchased by the town for about a million of gods. The principal site of liis local worship was Lyco- 
and a half of francs (j 662,500), and form an interesting pohs, or El Siut, the capital of the 13th and 14th(orLyco- 
typographic museum. polite) nomes, and at the 17th or Cynopoiito nome ; but he 

Antwerp is the birth-place of a number of distinguished appears also as one of the gods of the 18th or Oxyrhynchite 
men in various departments, as the painters Vandyck nome, and as snch is styled lord of Sep» In this character 
(b. 1599), Teniers the elder (1582), Teniers the younger he is said to have defeated the opposers of his father 
(1610), Jordaens (1594), Erans Eloris (1620), Gonzales Osiris, which accords with the story of Diodorus, that 
Coeques (1618)5 the philologist Gruter (1560), the Anubis was the general of Osiris in his Eastern expedi- 
geographer Ortelius (1527), the engraver Edelinck (1649), tion. The introduction of Anubis into the Isiac worship 
and, among more modem celebrities, Yan Meteren the about the 1st century b.o., gave rise to various e^terical 
historian, Ogier the dramatist,' and Henri Conscience the explanations not found in the hieroglyphs. He is stated 
novelist. Eubens was bom at Cologne, but his family to have been the son of Nephthys and Osiris, and dis- 
belonged to Antwerp, and he was educated, resided, and covered by dogs, and hence had a dog’s or jackal’s head ; 
died in the latter city. also that he represented the horizontal circle which divides 

According to the general census of 1846, Antwerp con- the invisible world, called by the Egyptians ITephthys, in 
tained 88,487 inhabitants, of whoiia 85,961 were Eoman contradistinction to Isis, or the visible, or to have been 
Catholics, and 1312 Protestants. In 1861 the population like Hecate. He was also supposed to mean time and 
was 95,501, andin 1873, 126,663, or, includingthesuburbs universal reason. But these explanations are not found 
now situated within the fortifications, above 180,000. The in the hieroglyphs, and the change of his head to that of 
majority of the inhabitants speak Dutch or Elemiah, and a dog instead of a jackal, was not Egyptian* On Eoman 
the rest, for the most part, Erench or Walloon. monuments of the 1st and 2d century his form is 

See Guicciardini’s Descrittume di tutti i Faesi BasH; C. combined with that of Hermes, and passed by the name of 
Scribanh Origines AntwerpieTtamm Gens, Histoinre de la Hermanubis, in Ms character of the infernal Mercury. 
Yille d' Anvers ; Mertena and Torfs, Geschiedenis van Ant- In the days of Tiberius, the seduction of a noble Eoman 
werp ; Bruyssel, Sistoire du Gemmerce^ etc.^ de Belgique; lady in Ms temple at Home, with the connivance of the 
Consutar Eeporis on British Trade Abroad^ 1873, pp. 617- priests, led to the suppression of Ms worship, but at a later 
655 ; Motley’s Bise of the Dvutch EepMic, period the Emperor Commodus, infatuated with the Isiac 

AHUBIS, an Egyptian deity, called in Meroglyphs worsMp, shaved his head like an Egyptian priest, and 
Anepu or Anup^ and in Coptic, Anoh or Anoub, It carried in procession the fiLgure of the god. The idea that 
appears from the MeroglypMc legends that he was the Ms name meant gold, as suggested by the learned, is con- 
son of Osiris and Isis, not Nephthys, as stated by Plutarch, fated by the Meroglyphs 5 nor are the ’statues found of Mth 
H is name has no particular meaning in Meroglyphs, eLther gold or gilded, while in the Egyptian paintings he is 
although it resembles the Coptic anebe^ the appellation always coloured blacky and never yellow or golden, as the 
of a particular kind of dog. Hia worsMp was of the | goddesses often are. The jackal was hb sacred Hvmg animal, 
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€uad was embalmed after death, and this animal represented, 
according to Clement of Alexandria, either the two hemi- 
spheres which environed the terrestrial globe, or the tropics. 
Figures of Anubis in porcelain are not uncommon in 
Egyptian collections, having been attached to the outer 
network of bugles which covered the mummies, but in 
other materials they are much rarer. The jackal, his 
animal and emblem, is, however, often placed on chests, 
or other sepulchral monuments. His worship commenced 
at the earliest period of Egyptian history, and continued, in 
one form or another, till Egpjtian paganism was superseded 
by Christianity. He was, in fact, one of the oldest, if not 
the oldest deity of the paganism of the world. (WiJMnson, 
Mann, and Oust. voL iii. p. 440, ff.; Birch, Gallery of 
Antiquities, p. 43 ; Bunsen, JSgypfs Place, voL i, 2d ed. 
p. 240 ; Plutarch, De Iside, c. 14 j Josephus, Ant. xviii. c. 

6 ; Bmgsch, Die Geographic des alten JSgyptens, i taf. 23, 
25 ; Jablonsky, Panth. ^gypt. iii. p. 3, ff.) (s. b.) 

AJS^YTL, an iron block, with a smooth flat steel face, on 
which the malleable metals are hammered and shaped. 
They are of aU sizes, from the tiny anvils used by the 
watchmaker to the ponderous masses employed in the 
arsenal of Woolwich. The common blacksmith’s anvil is 
built up of six pieces welded to a central core, viz., four 
comer pieces, a projecting end, with a square hole for the 
reception of a chisel with its edge uppermost, and a conical 
end for hammering curved pieces of metal These six 
pieces are first roughly welded to the core, and the whole 
is then thoroughly hammered and' suitably shaped A 
thin facing of steel is next welded on and carefully tem- 
pered; the surface of this is then ground perfectly flat, 
and, if need be, polished. 

ANWAKI, one of the earlier Persian poets, was bom 
in Elhoraasan, in the 12th century. He enjoyed the 
especial favour of the Sultan Sandjar, whom he attended 
in all his warlike expeditions. On one occasion, when the 
sultan was besieging the fortress of Hazarasp, a fierce 
poetical conflict was maintained between Anwari and his 
rival Basheedi, who was within the beleaguered castle, 
by means of verses fastened to arrows. Anwaii died at 
Balkh about 1200. The Diwan, or collection of his poems, 
consists of a series of long poems, and a niunber of simpler 
lyrics. His longest piece, The Tears of Khorassan, trans- 
lated into English verse by Captain Kirkpatrick, appeared 
in the Asiatic Miscellany. 

ANWEILER, or Ajotweilbr, a town of Bavaria, in the 
Bhine Palatinate, situated on the Queich, 8 miles W. of 
Landau, containing 2734 inhabitants, who are chiefly em- 
ployed in cloth weaving, brushmaking, tanning, and dyeing. 
Hear it is the castle of Trifels, in which Eichard Cceur de 
Lion was imprisoned in 1193. 

ANXEHOB, a Greek sculptor, a native of Naxim, 
known only from the inscription on a sepulchral relief in 
Orchomenus, of which he was the author. From the style 
of the sculpture, and the form of the letters, it is inferred 
that lie had lived in the early part of the 6th century B.a 

AHZIN, a town of France, in the department of Nord, 
situated on the Escaut (Scheldt), not far from Valen- 
ciennes, in the centre of the most valuable coal -minin g 
district in France, a large part of which takes its name 
from the town, and gives employment to about 6000 
persons. Anzin also possesses iron foundries, glass-works, 
breweries, and distilleries of considerable value. Popular 
tion, 728^ 

AOSTA, a town of the kingdom of Italy, the capital of 
a cirde of the same name in the province of Turin, situ- 
ated on the Dora Baltea, at the point where the roads over 
Great and Little St Bernard meet, 49 miles H. of Turin. 
It is a tolerably weU-built plaoe^ containing a cathedral, 
and a fine town haU, as well as a triumphal arch, an 
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amphitheatre, and other Roman remains. The inhabi- 
tants, who number 7669, carry on a considerable trade 
in wine, cheese, leather, and hemp. Aosta, the ancient 
Augusta Proetoria, celebrated as the birth-place of 
archbishop of Canterbury, was formerly the capital oi 
a duchy of the same name in Piedmont, which eventu- 
ally became a province of Sardinia, and was merged in 
the Italian province of Turin in 1861, The Yal d’Aosta, 
which formed the greater part of Aosta province, produces 
large quantities of grain, fruit, and cattle, while the moun- 
tains abound in iron and other minerals. Cretinism 
prevails extensively among the inhabitants. 

APAMEA, in Ancient Geography, the name of several 
Asiatic cities : — 1. A large city of Syria, in the valley of 
the Orontes, so named by Seleucus Hicator, after Apama, 
his wife. It continued to be a place of importance down 
to the time of the Crusades, when it was known as Fdmiek, 
and is supposed to be represented by the extensive ruins at 
Knlat-el-Mudyk. 2. A large commercial city in Phrygia, 
which owed its existence to Antiochus Soter, and its name 
to his mother, Apama. It is identified with the modern 
Denair, where there are still a number of ancient ruins. 
3. A city mentioned by Stephanus and Pliny as situated 
near the Tigris, the identification of which is still un- 
certain. 4. Now Rum^Kala, on the left of the Euphrates, 
opposite Zeugma. 6. The name given to Myrlea oi 
Bithynia, by Prusias I., who rebuilt it. The ruins lie 
near Medania. 6. A Greek city in Parthia, near Rbagse. 

APANAGE (gpanagiuTn, probably from panis, bread), 
the provision in the form of lands or feudal superiorities 
made for younger sons by the kings of France. The 
custom of bestowing apanages was first established under 
the dynasty of the Capets ; the rule at an earlier period 
being that the kingdom should be divided as equ^y as 
possible among ah the members of the family on the death 
of the sovereign. Hallam {Middle Ages, c. i pert 2) 
points out how the possession of apanages made the 
princes of the blood royal distinct and formidable 
class of men.” They were generally opposed to the 
sovereign, and the sovereign on his part endeavoured to 
check their power as much as possible. From the time of 
Louis VJLUL. apanages were held subject to the condition 
that they should revert to the crown on the extinction of 
heirs-male. (See Pa^quieris Eecherches, ii. 18; Henaulfs 
Sistovre de France, anno 1283.) In England, where 
apanage is not a legal term, the word is used popularly m 
a variety of cognate senses. 

APATIN, a town of Hungary, situated on the left bank 
of the Danube, 125 miles S. of Pesth. It has manufaO' 
tores of woollen cloth and sOk, dye-works, and a consider- 
able trade in raw silk, hemp, madder, and woad. Popula- 
tion, 11,047. 

AJPATURIA {^Awarovpta), a Greek festival held annually 
by all the Ionian towns except Ephesus and Colophon, the 
reason assigned for their exception being some suspicion of 
a murder {Herod., i 147). But, unless at Athens, little 
is known of the manner in which it was conducted. There 
it fell in the month of Pyan^sion, corresponding nearly to 
our November, and last^ three days, the occasion being 
one on which the various phratrioB, or clans of Attica, met 
to arrange matters proper to each, and hence the name has 
been traced to a form, airaropui, in the sense of d^waropeo, 
or 6fAcnrar6pux, meaning a ceremony for the assertion of 
relationship.” Accorchng to the popular derivation, how- 
ever, the festival originated 1100 B.a, to commemorate an 
encounter between &e Athemans and Boeotians, in which 
the king of Attica, Thymcetes, having been challenged to 
single combat by the Bmotian kmg, Xanthius or Xmthus, 
and, being afraid to meet him, accepted as a substitute 
Melanthns, an exile, with the condition of his succeeding, 
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if victorious, to tlie throne of Attica. When the com- 
batants met, Melanthus, to throw his adversary oflF his 
guard, declared that he was being unfairly assisted by a 
man wearing a black goat's skin. Xanthus turned to look, 
and while in the act was struck down. This deceit, d7rar»7, 
was the origin of the festival! The man in the black 
goat's skin was believed to have been Dionysus (Bacchus) 
Melanaigis. On the first day of the festival, called Dorpia 
or Dorpeiay banquets were held towards evening. On 
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the second, Anarrhysis^ a sacrifice of oxen was offered 
at the public cost. On the third day, Kovpewrcgf children 
born since the last festival were presented by their fathers 
or guardians to the assembled p/iTcotores^ and, after an oath 
had been taken as to their legitimacy, and the sacrifice 
of a goat or a sheep offered, their names were inscribed 
in the registers. On this day also it was the custom for 
boys still at school to declaim pieces of poetry, and to 
receive prizes. M.) 
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A pe {aap, Dutch ; Affe^ German ; AffOy Old German ; 

apa, Swedish and Irish; epa^ Welsh), a word of un- 
certain, and not improbably African origin, and by some 
supposed to have originated in an imitation of the animal's 
chatter." 

The zoological group denoted by the term ape," when 
used in its widest sense, includes animals known by the 
familiar terms of “ monkeys " and baboons,” as well as 
others bearing the less known names of sapajous," 
sakis,” and “ marmosets." In a more restricted sense 
the term ape " is sometimes emphatically applied to 
those of the whole group which are most man-like in 
structure, namely, to the orang, the chimpanzee, the 
gorilla, and the gibbons. 

Certain other animals, of very different structure, are 
generally associated in the same ordinal group with the 
apes. These other animals are the lemurs, or lemuroids; 
called also half-apes,” after their German designation of 
Halhaffen. 

By Linnaeus these creatures, together with bats and man, 
were placed in his highest and first order, to which he 
gave the name FrimateSy* dividing its contents into the 
four genera, Homo, Simia^ Lemur, and Vespertilio. The 
bats are now by universal consent removed from the order ; 
and some eminent naturalists, notably Professor Alphonse 
Milne-Edwards, are disposed to remove from it the lemurs 
also ; but in every case there can be no question but that 
the latter animals must at least rank as a suh-order, for 
which the term ^^Lemuroidea " has been proposed.^ 

The question whether man should or should not be 
placed in the same zoological order with the apes, must be 
decided according to the principles of classification adopted. 
If that classification be purely morphological, i.e,y be de- 
termined by form and structure only, he cannot well be 
separated from them, at least by any naturalist who would 
also include the lemurs in such order. The linnean name 
Primates " has been retained for the ape order, not only 
by naturalists who (Uke Professor Huxley) retain man 
within its limits ; but also by others {e.g,, the Professors 
Isidore Geoffrey St Hilaire and Gervais), who consider 
that he should be excluded from it. Cuvier, on the other 
hand, proposed for the ordinal group of apes and lemurs 
only the term Quadrurmmes (or four-handed), giving to 
that order, within which he placed man alone, the anti- 
thetical term Bimanes, In this he has been followed by 
very many naturalists, and in England, amongst others, by 
Professor Owen; and, perhaps, the majority of writers 
since Cuvier have bestowed on two distinct erders the 
names Quadrumana and Bimana respectively. 

Priority of use determines our preference for the Linnean 
name PrmuxUSy** but this preference is reinforced by con- 
siderations derived from anatomy and physiology. 

The whole of the apes, as indeed the whole of the half- 
apes also, differ from man in having the great toe, or (as 
it is called in anatomy) the halluxy so constructed as to be 


able to oppose the other toes (much as our thumb can 
oppose the fingers), instead of being parallel with the other 
toes, and exclusively adapted for supporting the body on 
the ground. The prehensile character of the hallux is 
fully maintained even in those forms which, like the 
baboons, are terrestrial rather than arboreal in their 
habits, and are quite quadrupedal in their mode of pro- 
gression. It was this circumstance that led Cuvier to 
bestow the name Quadrumanes upon the apes and lemurs. 
Now, if we accept, with Professor Owen, as the definition 
of the word “ foot,” an extremity in which the hallux 
forms the fulcrum in standing or walking then man alone 
has a pair of feet. But, anatomically, the foot of apes (as 
well as that of half-apes) agrees far more with the foot of 
man than with his hand, and similarly the ape's hand re- 
sembles man's hand and differs from his foot. Even esti- 
mated physiologically, or according to use and employment, 
the hand throughout the whole order remains the speeUd 
prehensile organ ; while the predominant function of the 
foot, however prehensile it be, is constantly locomotive. 
Therefore the term Quadrumana is apt to be ixiisleading, 
since, anatomically as well as physiologically, both apes and 
men have two hands and a pair of feet.® 

Apart then from man, the apes constitute the first sub- 
order of that which is the most man-like order of the class 
Mammalia (beasts), and which bears the name **Fr%mat€sF 

Such being the position of apes as a whole, they are 
zootomically divisible into a number of more and more 
subordinate groups, termed respectively families, sub- 
famUieSy and genera. 

The following table exhibits what is believed to be, on 
the whole, the most natural and convenient arrangement of 
these groups of apes : — 


Family I. C 1. JSimimas, 

SlMIAD^BL 

Sub-Families.- 2. SeimbcpUhecmce,.. 


LS. CynopUTiecinXy, 


C Simla. 

< Troglodytes. 

( Hylobates. 

, Senmopitheens- 
Colohus. 
Cercopithecua 
Macacus. 
Cynocephalus. 


Family II. 


Sub-Families. 


rl. OshvMKy 


2. MycetimXy.,. 

8 . IWiecivnoc , , 


4. 

L.5. HapaliTicB,..,,.,, 


Ateles. 

Eriodes- 

Lagothrix. 

Cebus, 

.JMycetes. 

Pithecia. 

Brachyurufi. 

Nyctipithecus. 

Chrysothrix, 

Calfitbrix, 

Hapaie, 

H/Ti J 


The Kmits of the present article exclude altogether from 
consideration the half-apes or Lemurs. 

The whole of the apes may be characterised by the 
following zoological definition, the meaning of the terms of 
which mil be explained later : — 


* See furtlier on this subject, PMlosopMcaH Transactions fox 
p. 362. * 


^ See Proceedings of the Zoological Society for 1864, p, 635. 
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Unguicalate^ davwulate nuimmalB^ with a deddvxUe^ dis- 
eoidal placenta and STnall allantois; with orbits encircled by 
and separated off from the temporal fossae by plates of hone; 
lachrymal foramen 7to« opening on the cj^ek; postervyr 
eormia of os hyoides longer than the anterior cornua; 
dental formula as in man^ save that a true molar may he 
wanting^ or that there may he a premolar in excess^ or 
both; brain with well-developed posterior cornua arid with 
the cerebellum quite covered by the cerebrum, or only very 
slightly uncovered; hallux opposable, with a fiat nail or 
none; a well-developed coscum; penis pendulous; testes 
scrotal; only two mammcB, which two are pectoral; uterus 
not two homed; thumb sometimes rudimentary or absent. 

The great ^oup of apes thus characterised is divisible, 
as the foregoing table indicates, into two great families, 
which are sharply distinguished by geographical distribu- 
tion as well as by structural differences. The first of these 
families, Simlajo.®, is strictly confined to the warmer 
latitudes of the Old World. The second family, Cebid^, 
is as strictly confined to those of the New World. 

Of the three sub-families into which the Simiadse are 
divided, the first, SiMnK^, contains only the orang, 
the chimpanzee, the gorilla, and the gibbons. These are 
the creatures which, anatomically, are the most lihe man 
of all the apes, on which account they are often called the 
anthropoid ” apes. They are also termed, on account of 
the relative breadth of their breast-bone or sternum, the 
latistemal ” or broad breast-boned apes. 

The orang {S. satyrus) constitutes the genus Simla, which 
gives its name to the whole family {Simiadce), as well as 
to the sub-family (Simiinoe) to which it belongs. Of this 
genus there is but one certain species, which is, however, 
subject to considerable variation. The orang is exclusively 
confined to the islands of Borneo and Sumatra, where it 
frequents the swampy forests near the coast. It attains a 



Fio. 1. — The Orang-outan {Simia satyrus). From Mr yfolTs shetch at 
Zoological Gardf^na 


height of about 4r feet 4 inches; but its bulk is considerable, 
its legs, however, being exceedingly short. Its arms, on 
contraiy, are exceedingly long, reaching down to the a nk le 
when the animal is placed in an erect posture. In harmony 
with thia structure the animal rarely assumes, naturally, 
a, truly erect posture, but walks resting on the knuckles 
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its hands and the outer sides of its feet, the soles of the 
latter being turned mainly inwards. Its motions are 
ordinarily very slow and deliberate, and its demeanour in 
captivity is languid and melancholy. It is, in a wild state, 
exclusively a vegetable feeder, and arboreal in its habits, 
forming in the trees a sort of nest or shelter of interwoven 
branches. The animal is covered with long, reddish-brown 
hair, and there are no naked spaces on the hinder part of 
the trunk. The forehead is rounded and rather high. 
Adult males are furnished with a loiigish beard on 
the chin, and they may also develop a large warty pro- 
minence, consisting of fibro-cellular tissue, on each side of 
the face. There is no vestige of a tail. The hands are 
very long ; but the thumb is short, not reaching to the end 
of the metacarpal bone of the adjacent {index) digit. The 
feet liave exceedingly long toes, except the great toe 
(Jiallux), which only reaches to the middle of the proximal 
phalanx of the index digit of the foot. The hallux is often 
destitute not only of a nail, but of the second or distal 
phalanx also ; it nevertheless possesses an opponens muscle. 
The orang has twelve pairs of ribs, and has, compared with 
man, an extra wrist bone, or an os intetniedium in its 
carpus. The brain of the orang has the cerebrum greatly 
convoluted, and is altogether more like the brain of man 
than is that of any other ape. A prolongation is developed 
from each ventricde of the larynx, and these processes in 
the adult become enormous, uniting together in front over 
the windpipe, and forming one great sac which extends 
down between the muscles to the axilla. There are, how- 
ever, no cheek pouches. The canine teeth, especially of 
the adult males, are very large. 

The chimpanzee and gorilla together form the genus 
Troglodytes. Both of these species agree with the orang 
in being destitute of any rudiment of a tail, in having no 
cheek pouches, and no naked spaces at the hinder part of 
the trunk, as also in possessing tusk-like canines, and in 
the habit of resting on tbe knuckles of the hand in walking 



Fxck 2. — ^The ChimpamEee (TrcffJodytss From Mr WolT* Sketchmt 
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on the ground and of mainly dwelling in trees. The 
dbdmi^zee {T. niger) is found in Western Africa, feom the 
GJambia to the Benguela, and extending inland to 28“ E. 
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long. It ia the most man-lihe of the latisternal apes in 
the proportions of its arms, as these only reach a little 
below the knees when the body is placed upright. It is 
of moderate stature, never appearing to exceed 5 feet in 
height. In disposition it is lively and intelligent, and its 
playfulness in captivity contrasts greatly with the lethargy 



Fio. S. — The Gorilla {Trogloaytes goriUa), From Zool. Society 

voL iv. pL 43. 


of the orang. The forehead is not rounded, but a bony, 
supra-orbital ridge extends transversely above the eyes. 
Its ears are very large, and it has distinct eyebrows, eye- 
lashes, and whiskers. The poUex reaches nearly or quite 
to the base of the first phalanx of the index of the hand, 
and the hallux to the proximal end of the second phalanx 
of the index of the foot. There is no os intermedium in 
the carpus. The laryngeal sacculus may, as in the orang, 
extend downwards to the axilla. There are thirteen pairs 
of ribs. 

The gorilla {T, gorilla^ is also West African, but has a 
less extended range than the chimpanzee, namely, between 
the Cameroon and Congo rivers only. It is the largest 
ape known, attaining a bulk of body considerably exceed- 
ing that of man, though, on account of the shortness of its 
legs, it never seems to exceed the height of 5 feet 6 
inches. It was first made known to modems by Dr Thomas 
Savage, but it appears to have been seen by Hanno of 
Carthage,^ in his voyage south of the pillars of Hercules. 
The gorilla has not such dark hair as has the chimpanzee, 
being blackish-dun in colour, and becoming grey when old. 
Its skin, however, is black. Ite arms are longer than those 
of its congener, reaching half-way down the shin. Its 
pollex reaches hut very little beyond the proximal end of 
the first phalanx of the index of the hand (slightly further 
than in the chimpanzee), and its hallux to about the distal 
end of the proximal phalanx of the index of its foot. The 
fingers and toes, however, are curiously syndactyle, being 
bound together by the integument to the ends of the 
proximal phalanges. The forehead is not rounded, the 
supra-orhital crest being more prominent than even in the 
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chimpanzee; the ears too are smaller relatively. ^ The larynx 
is provided with enormous air-sacs, communicating with 
the ventricles and meeting over the trachea, and extending 
to the axilla with age. There is no os intermedium in the 
carpus, and there are thirteen ])airs of ribs. 



Fio. 4.>~Tbe EnteiloB-lUce Gibbon {Bylohat*>$ mtcltoidki). From Archiou <iu 

vol. ii. pi 23. 


The gibbons, or long-armed apes, form the genua JU!gl<h 
bates, confined in the present day to the south-eastern 
continent of Asia and the Indian Archipelago. There 
are several species, but individual variation and sexual 
difference in colour are so great that their limits are not 
yet well defined. One well-marked species, the largest of 
the genus, is the siamang (II. sjpidMtylm) of Sumatm, 
which is remarkable as being the ape with the best de- 
veloped chin and widest breast-hone. It has also the 
second and third toes united by skin down to the last 
joint of each. Another well-marked form is the hoolock 
of Assam (iZl hooloch). In the gibbons we first find that 
part upon which the body rests bx sitting provided ivitb 
naked callous spaces, termed (from that part of iLe haunch 
bone to which they are applied, the uckinm) ischial 
callosities ; they are, however, still small. Though vege- 
table feeders, the gibbons are probably leas exclusively so than 
are the yet Idgher apes before noticed. In captivity their 
manners are gentle, although their activity is surprising ; 
especially remarkable are the enormous distances they can 
swing themselves by their long arms. In spite of this length 
of arm, which seems to render their bodily proportions so 
unlike those of man, the length of leg, when compared with 
the length of the trunk of the body, is more human 
in either of the two preceding gener^ Another point in 
which they approach nearest to man, is the quality of voice 
which at least some of the species {e,g. B. hodock) possess. 

None of the gibbons have any rudiment of a tail, and 
they have no cheek pouches, but the canines are elongated 
and tusk-like. When the body is erect, the arms are so 
long that they reach the ground. TSxe hallux is well de- 
veloped, reaching to the middle or end of the proximal 
phalanx of the index of the foot, while the poBex only 
attains to, or reaches a little beyond, the proximal end of the • 


^ See Pliny, NaU Mist,, ii. 169, v. 8, vi, 200, ed. Sillig, 
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proximal phalanx of the index of the hand. There is an 
os intermedium in the carpus. The laryngeal sacs are no 
longer prolongations of the laryngeal ventricles, but open 
into the larynx aboTe the false vocal chords. The number 
of species is, as has been said, doubtful, but the following 
kinds are often reckoned as distinct, — Syndactylus^ Lar, 
Leucisaus^ Agilis^ Maffiesii, Mooloch, JEntelloideSy 

Pileaiu^y and Funereus. 

On leaving the gibbons, which close the series of Anthro- 
poid apes, we come at once upon animals of very different 
aspect, and from creatures devoid of any vestige of a tail, 
we pass at once to monkeys, vrhich have that organ at its 
mayimiTTn of development. These are the two genera 
S^nopithecus and Colobus, which so closely resemble each 
other as to be hardly separable, but for their different 
geographical distributions. Together they form the sub- 
family Semriopithecince, and agree in having, as well as the 
long tail, arms shorter than the legs, and a slender body. 
They have small ischiatic callosities, but no cheek pouches. 
Their nails are compressed and pointed. Their stomach is 
very elongated and exceedingly sacculated, and their hinder- 
most lower grinding tooth has five tubercles. The laryn- 
geal sac opens medianly into the front of the larynx, and is 
an extension of the thyro-hyoid membrane. The thumb is 
small or absent. 

The genus SeTnnojnthecus, in which there is a small 
thumb, is confined to South-Eastern Asia from the Hima- 
laya southwards, the Indian Archipelago being its head- 
quarters. One species, S. entdlvs (the hounaman), is an 
object of religioTxs veneration to the Hindoos. Another 
very remarkable kind is found in Borneo. It is SL nasalis 
(the kahau, or proboscis monkey), and, as its name im- 



Jfio, 5.— Tiie iToboacm Monkev of Thil)et {SermopttJucui From 

Mila©-jE<iw»rcUi'« kwhercfi** cUs Mamm/ifires, pi. S«. 


plies, it has an exceedingly long nose. In the young state, 
t-.Tift nose is much smaller relatively^ and fs bent upwards. 
No similar structure was known to exist in any other ape 
whatever till quite recently. Now, however, the Eev. 
Father David (a Lazarist missionary, who has made many 
other important discoveries in zoology), has found high up 


in the cold forests at Moupin in Thibet, a large well- 
clothed species, with a small but distinct nose excessively 
turned up, on which account the name iS". roxellance has been 
I bestowed upon it. It is remarkable that a form, reminding 
ns of the young condition of S. Tvxsalis^ should have been 
discovered in a region so remote from the island of Borneo 
as is Thibet. It is also very remarkable that a monkey of 
a genus the home of which is the warm Archipelago of 
India, should be found in forests where frost and snow 
last several months in the year, when their only food 
is tree buds, and tender shoots and twigs. The species 
of the genus to be mentioned, besides Fntellns^ Fasalis^ 
and RoxellancBy are, — Nemceus^ Leucoprymnus^ Latihar- 
battcSf Obscurtcs, I^estor, GuGullatus^ Johni% Friarmis, 
tatusy MauruSy FemoraliSy Auratus, FrontatuSy Siamensis^ 

Mitratzcsy FlavimamtSy RvJbicmiduSy Albipesy IFigripesy and- 
Schistaceus. 

The genus Colobus is exclusively African, but the species 
composing it only differ from the Semnopitheciy in that the 
thumb is gener^y absent or reduced to a small tubercle, 
which may or may not support a naiL The species are 
— Ghiereza, Y&rusy TemmincJciiy YellerosftiSy Fuliginosusy 
SatancLSy Angolensisy UrsimLSy Ferrvgine'my Kirkiiy and 
Palliatus^ 

We now come to the concluding genera of the apes of 
the Old World, together forming the Siird sub-family Gyno- 
pithecince. TMs is a very natural group, but one exceed- 
ingly difSicult to subdivide in a satisfactory manner, because 
the different characters gradually alter as we pass from- 
round-headed, long-tailed, and comparatively slender 
monkeys to dog-faced, short-tailed, and massive baboons. 
AH the Gyn<pithecince 2 igree mhs.Yiiig pretty well-developed 
thumbs and a single stomach, as also in having the sides 
of the face distensible, serving as pockets wherein food 
may be temporarily stored, and technically called “ cheek 
pouches. The hair is often annulated. The ischiatic 
callosities are larger than in the forms hitherto noticed, and 
in some kinds these parts become greatly swollen at the 
period of sexual excitement, the enlargement extending 
sometimes (as in Macacus cyclopyis) even to the tail The 
male external generative organs tend to assume a bright 
and varied coloration, wMiffi is often accompanied with 
vivid hues on and about the face. By common consent, 
the CynopithecincB sure divided into at least three genera, 
and by some naturalists (e.^. M. Isidore Geoffroy St 
Hilaire) they have been divided into as many as seven. 

The first genus, CercopitkecuSy includes those species of 
the sub-family, which by their length of tail and compara- 
tive slenderness, most nearly approach the members of the 
preceding sub-family. Many of the species (e,g. the Diana 
and white-nosed monkeys) are very attractive animals. 
Commonly the Cercopithed have four tubercles to the last 
lower molar. The talapoin monkey ((7. talapoin) has- 
been made the type of a separate genu^ {Miopiihecus)y be- 
cause it has but three such tubercles, while the mangabeys^ 
and white-eyelid monkeys {G* cethiop&y collarisy and fuligir 
i nosus) have been separated off into a genus Cerc^cdnUy 
because in them the last lower molar has five tuber- 
cles. All the CeroopiPhed (including Mioptthecus and 
Gercocehus) are African fonns. Besides those already 
mentioned, the following species have been described by 
authors : — WictitanSy Petawdstay GepkuSy Mona, MoTtoideSy 
JDtanay LabiatuSy L&u^mpyxy Pygerptkrusy Zaktndiiy Sctr 
bcBtcsy CyjiosuTuSy RttheTy PyrrhoiioPusy OalUtricJmSy Rufo* 
viricUsy Alhigenay Frpthrogccster, Wemedy MelaniogmySy 
Ludioy FrythrarchuSy OckraceuSy Flavidmsy JAimdatiiSy Bn& 
Frxldyeniu 

The next gaius, MacaouSy is Asiatic, with the exception 
of the Barbary ape, or magot (Jtfl £nutcs), which is foondf 
in Northern Africa and on Rock of Gibraltar. Alieady,, 
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in some of the Cercopithed^ notably in the mangabeys, the 
muzzle has acquired a greater prolongation. This becomes 
still more marked in the Macad. It is this greater pro- 
duction of muzzle, the greater size in the ischiatic callosi- 
ties, the frequent shortness of the tail, and the different 
geographical distribution, which can done be given as 
differentiating these animals from the Cercopithed, In 
some kinds the tail is long. Occasionally (as in the 
wanderoo, M, dlefrvas) it is tufted at the end and short. 
Sometimes, as in Jjf. nemestrinus, it is very short, and 
occasionally, as in M, inuus, it is absent. On account of 
this absence of tail, this species has sometimes been made 
the type of a distinct genus, Inuus. 

Another species, M. niger (from Celebes and Batchian), 
'has, on account of the much greater production of its 
muzzle, been made the type of another genus, termed 
Gynopithecus. 

The Mojcaxd present us with the most northern forms of 
apes, namely, that of Gibraltar, and AT. spedosus of Japan. 
Father David has lately brought from Moupin, in Thibet, 
a new species thibetanus) which inhabits snowy moun- 
t;ains, and is clothed suitably for such a habitat, in thick 
and dense fur. In addition to the Macad already men- 
tioned, we may name the species Sinicus^ Pileatus, Awrtus^ 
Cynomolgus^ Silemis, Rhesus, Nem^strinus, Thihetanus, 
Ochreatus^ Palpehrosus, Bruirmeus, RufescenSy Rheso-dmilis, 
ErythrceuSy Cristatus, TchelieTisis, CyclopiSy XnorruUuSy 
SanctiXohxinniSy Ldsiotus, Assamensisy Maurus, Philippin- 
.eTisis, and Nigrescens. 



Pitt. 6-— The Thibet Macaque {Macacus thihetn'M*s). From Milne-£dwaru&'a 
Rtxherches pi. 34. 

The remaining apes of the Old World are the baboons 
which are entirely confined to Africa, and to that part of 
Asia which is zoologically African, namely, Arabia. These 
animals, which constitute the genus CynocephaluSy have the 
^characters of the Macad still further developed in having 
still larger callosities, and a muzzle so extremely produced 
as to give the head the appearance of that of a dog, whence 
their generic name. The general form has also here be- 
come very massive, and the limbs being sub-equal in length, 
the appearance, like the locomotion, is quadrupedaL But 
the baboons have not only the muzzle so greatly pro- 
duced, they have also the nostrils terminal in position 
like those of a hound and unlike what we have yet met 
with. The species C. gelada of Abyssinia and (7. ohscurus 
form exceptions to this condition, as they have the nostrils 
placed as in the Mac^ady on which account they have been 
made the type of a distinct genus, TJieropiihecus. 

In the other Cynocephxiliy the tail inay he moderately 
long, as in (7. hamadryaSy or very short, as in the man- 
drill^ C7, monnnxm. In the last-named species we 


meet with much bulk of body, as it exceeds the chim- 
panzee in this respect. It is also remarkable for itc 
bright coloration, the cheeks being brilliant blue, the 



7.— The £&buin B*booii {CynocephalmhahuxrC). From /Lrchivesdu Mmeutn, 
vol. li. pi. 84. 

nose vermilion, and the beard golden-yellow. Other 
species described are SylvmXy OlivaceuSy Bahuin, AnubiSy 
Ohscurus y Poguera, PorcariuSy and Leucoplweus, 

The baboons are the least arboreal and the least frugi- 
vorous of the Old World apes, some species, e.y., the 
chacma of Southern Africa ((7. porcarius)y living habitually 
amidst rocks, and feeding on eggs, large insects, and 
scopions, as well as on vegetable foci 

In the whole series of Old World apes find the same 
number of different kinds of teeth as in man, the dental 
formula being — 
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or thirty-two teeth in alL Again, in the whole series the 
two nostrils are divided the one from the other by a 
narrow septum ; and if the skull be examined, a long bony 
tube (the meatus auditorium exterrms) is seen to lead in- 
wards on each side to the internal ear. Moreover, the 
thumbs, when present, are always more or less opposable 
to the other fingers'. 

In passing to the second family of apes — the CfSbidm, or 
ap(^ of the New World — ^we find them to form a very dis- 
tinct and easily-defined group, and a little experience 
readily enables an observer to pronounce at a glance that 
a given ape belongs either to the Old or the New World, 
as the case may be. 

The Cehidce are more thoroughly arboreal in their habits 
than are the Simiadcje^ Ranging over tropical America, 
they have their headquarters in the forests of Brazil, a 
region where most animal forms put on a more decidedly 
arboreal character. Accordingly, it is amongst the Oehidle 
that we meet with, for the first time, a special arboreal 
organ — ^namely, a prehensile tail Such a tail has its free 
end curled, and capable of grasping with greater or less 
tenacity the objects about which it coils. Again, in the 
Cehidce, the septum between the nostrils is broad, instead 
of narrow, imparting to the physiognomy a markedly 
different character. In passing to these American apes 
we entirely lose cheek pouches and ischial callosities; while 
the thumb, even where best developed, is capable of but a 
very partial opposition to the other fingers, bending almost 
in the same plane with the latter, so as to be more like a 
fifth finger than a thumb. We also constantly find an 
additional premolar tooth on each side of each jaw, and 
that bony tube, the meatus auddtorius extemus, is wanting. 
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None of the Cehidce attain the bulk of the larger ba- 
boons, nor have any such prominent muzzles as have the 
latter 

The Cebidce are subdivisible into five sub-families : — L 
G^inm; 2. Mycetince; 3. J^itkedince ; 4. JS^yctipUhednce ; 
and, 5. Hapalince. 

The first sub-family consists of the four genera, Ateles. 
ErzodeSy Lagothrix^ and Oebus, 

The genus Ateles is composed of the spider monkeys, 
which, as their name implies, have long and slender limbs. 
They have also a very long tail, which is in the highest 
degree prehensile, being naked beneath towards the tip, 
for more secure prehension. So powerful is the grasp of 
this organ that the whole body can be sustained by it 
alone. It even serves as a fifth hand, as detached objects, 
otherwise out of reach, can be grasped by it, and brought 
towards the hand or mouth. Their prehension is in other 
respects exceptionally defective, as the spider monkeys 
alone amongst the Cehidce (like the Colobi amongst the 
Simiadoe) have the thumb reduced to a mere tubercle. 
Their laryngeal sac opens medianly, but from the back 
part of the trachea, just below the cricoid cartilage. 

The spider monkeys are very gentle in disposition, and, 
by this and by their long limbs and special fitness for tree- 
life, seem to represent in an analogous manner in the New 
World the gibbons of the Old. Nevertheless, in spite of 
their admirable adaptation for arboreal life, their com- 
paratively slow progression offers a marked contrast to the 
vigorous agility of the gibbons. Their hair is long, but 
not woolly. Species described are — Ater, Pentadactylus^ 
Panisczc&f MarginattLSy Belzehuth, Melanochiry Hybridus, 
Yellerosusy AlhifronSy Rufiventrisy Variegatus^ GriescenSy 
CuaullatuSy and FzLsdpes. 



Pia. The Black-handed Spider Monkey (Atetes melanochtr). From Fro. ZocH 
Soc. 1871, pi. 15l 


Three species of ape having much general resemblance 
to spider monkeys have been erected into the genus 
Eriodes (E, arachnmdeSy hemidactyluSy and hypoxanthud). 
These animals, which are from South-Eastern Brazil, have 
the fur woolly, the thumb more or less rudimentary, the 


nails very laterally compressed, and the nostrils moie 
approximated than in the other Cehida. 



FiQ. 9- — Humboldt's Lagothrix {Lagothrtx Bumboldtti). From Pro. ZooZ, ffoa, 
1863, pi. 31. 

The woolly monkeys, Lagothrixy differ from the two pre- 
ceding genera in having the thumbs well developed. 
Their nails are compressed laterally, as in Eriodes^ but 
their nostrils are not approximated. As their name im- 
plies, their fur is woolly. Like Eriodes and Atelesy they 
have the tail strongly prehensile, and naked beneath 
towards the tip. The species which have been described 
as distinct are — Gan/usy Humholdtiiy Gastelnauiy Tschudiy 
and Geqffroyi. 

The genus CehuSy the typical genus of American apes, is 
composed of the sapajous, so commonly seen in captivity, 
and so much used for the exhibition of tricks of various 
kinds. Smaller in size, they are more robust in form than 
are the spider monkeys. They have well-developed thumbs, 

I and their tail is curled at the end, but, not being naked 
I beneath, is less strongly prehensile than in the three pre- 
ceding genera. The sapajous have a pleasing voice, a 
flute-like whistling tone. The different species are very 
ill-defined, the individual differences being so numerous 
and so considerable. The species described axe the follow- 
ing : — CapuduvaSy Hypolewmy EleganSy Robustus^ ApeUay 
CirrifeTy ElamiSy CastaneuSy RarbcUuSy ErontcduSy Ghry- 
sopusy VariegatuSy YerdcoloTy LeucocephaluSy Elwcescens, An- 
nellattis, jSuhcrdstatnSy GapillatuSy FatuelhiSy and YeUeroms. 

The next sub-family of American apes is very distinct^ 
consisting, as it does, of a single genus, Mycetes, composed 
of the howling monkeys. These creatures are the most 
bulky of the American apes, and are those the muzzles of 
wMch are the most projecting. If the spider monkeys 
may be considered the analogical repiresentatives of the 
gibbons, the howlers may similarly be esteemed those of 
5ie baboons. They are sluggish, and app^ently stupid 
animals, but have a wonderful power of voice, facOitated 
by an enormous distension of the body of the hyoid bone into 
a large, deep, bony cup, sheltered between the jaws, which 
are specially deep for that purpose. Into this cup is 
received one of the three or five sacs with which the larynx 
is provided. The thyroid carialage is very large. The 
howlers have long, very prehensile tails, naked beu^th 
towards the tips. Their thumbs are well developed. Some 
of the species show much brilliance of colour, with bright 
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red or golden hair on the flanks. There is, however, so 
much individual variation, or so many local varieties, ihat 
the species are as yet very little determined. The sexual 
difference in colour is great in one species — the male being 
deep black, and the female pale straw colour. Amongst 
the species described may be named — Seniculus, Ursirms, 
Caraya^ RufimamtSy ISFigery Villosusy and Pcdlioutus. 

The third sub-family of American apes is composed of 
very peculiar forms, termed Sakis, which are subdivided into 
two genera, Pitheeia and BrcLchyuruSy according as the tail 
is long or short. They are together distinguished from all 
the OehidcB yet noticed, by not having the tail prehensile, 
even when long ; also by having the lower incisor teeth 
inclined forwards, instead of standing up vertically. 
Great differences as to the hair exist in this group, some 
having long hair over the whole body, others on the head, 
and others on the chin and cheeks, while a species of 
Brachyurus [B, calvus) has the head naturally bald. Of 
the genus PitJuda, the following species have been de- 
scribed : — LeucocepJialay RufiventeVy Monachusy SatanaSy 
ChiropottSy Alhinasay and Chrysocephala, Of BrachyuruSy 
besides Calvus y only Ruhicuffidus has as yet been described. 

The BrachyuH are the only American apes with short 
tails, and they are the least arboreal, frequenting bushes 
rather than trees. They are very timid creatures, and 
gentle, and rather slow in their movements. It is but 
very rarely that any of the PitJieciinoe have been brought to 
Europe alive. 



fto 10<— The White-cheeked Sapajou (Oebus leucogenyt). From JPro Zod Soc 
1866, pi, 46- 


The next sub-family, Ifyctipithedncey contains three 
genera, which have a long but not prehensile tail, fairly- 
developed thumbs, and vertical lower iucisor teeth. These 
animals are, in part at least, insectivorous. 

The typical genus, NyctipvthecuSy contains only the 
night-ap^, or dourcmcoulis {JSf. felunm, lemurirmsy omyiy 
rufipesy and which have, in harmony with 

their noctural habits, enormous eyes. The orbits, though 
closely approximated, are nevertheless separated by a com- 
plete bony system. The head is rounded, but greatly 
drawn out posteriorly. The nostrils are rather approxi- 
mated. 

The beautiful little squirrel monkey, or Saimiri, and 
wee ^ed species (Ch, ustus, entoTncpha^y and CErstedit), 
fom the genus Chrysothrix, They are distinguished from 
all other apes by the great backward prolongation of the 


bony cranium, the orbits of which, though sniiiiier tluir 
those of Nyctipithecu^y are, nevertheless, separated, but bj, 
an imperfect bony septum. 

A few other kinds of American a])es, together tnuing t lu 
genus OallithriXy somewhat resemble the night apes, 



Pro. 11. — The Lemnxine Night Ape e-is 

du vol Iv. j>I. ‘j. 


that the eyes are much smaller, and the nostnis witit-i 
apart. They differ from Chrysothrix in having Kinull 
canine teeth, and the tail furnlshetl with long hairs. The 
species of this genus are — Molochy P^rsonniits^ AnwntSy 
GigOy MdanochiTy DiscoloTy Dm^maphUmy (hmtusy and 
Oastaneoventris- 

There remains now to notice but one more group of 
apes, those which have been classed as the last sub-famil y 
— ^the Hapalinvsy marmosets, or oustitis. Tlntse aniioaf 
are so different from all that have goius before that there 
is probably almost as much to be said for ranking them 
a family by themselves as for considering tliem, m in 
done, but a sub-family. jNIuch, hovrever. as they from 
all the other apes, they manifest their aflinity to the rej«t <4 
the CeMdee by the absence of the mmtus nuditt^Hm ex 
terrmsy^ and by the presence of the extra preinolar trioth on 
each side of each jaw. They have, however, the saiacr 
total number of teeth as have man and the Bimiudte. Thh 
is occasioned by their not possessing any third true nudar, 
mther above or below; so that their dentition thus differ?- 
from that of the Old World apes in two fKnnts, of 

only one. In all the apes we have yet noticed, except the 
orang, the hallux is well developed, wMle in the mar* 
mosets it is exceedingly small The hand, however, is yet 
more exceptional, as the thumb is not at all 
wMe, in common with aH the other fingers, it is ir: 
with a long, carved, and pointed claw. The tail is not 
^prehensile, but long, and furnished with more or less 
elongated hairs. 3^ several, and especially the more 
commonly ^en species, a tnft of long hairs projects out- 
wards and bacfcwaids on each side of the heal These 
animals are very smaJ^ the largest being about the size of 
sqmir^. Kiey are, liie sqnirrels, active in their motions, 
and arboreal m then habits, living in ssooaU troops, and 
eating insects m well as fruit They are very difficult to 
toep in captivity m northern climates ; but, nevertheleM, 
they have occasionally bred in England, bringing fort^ 
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many as three at a birth, while all the other apes habitu- 
ally bring forth but one. There are many different species 
of marmosets, and they have been divided into two genera, 
according as the lower canine (eye) teeth are or are not 



Pffa. 12 — ^The Moloch Callithrix \^Cnlltthrxx moloch) From Archives dzt Ifuaeufn, 

vol. IV. pi. 3 


decidedly larger than the incisors (cutting-teeth) between 
them; those kinds in which the infeiiorand incisor canines are 
almost of equal length being retained in the genus Eapale^ 
while those in which the lower incisors are much shorter 



Fig. IS^Tbe Golden Marmoset {Midas chrysoleuctts). From Pro, ZotA. 
Soc. 1K68, pi. 24. 


than the adjacent canines are taken to form genus* 
Midas. It seems doubtful, however, whether this generic 
distinction can ultimately be maintained, an intermediate 
condition eadstiDg in some forms. The species of the 


genus MwpaXe aire — J^accKus^ Alhicollis^ Auritay Enmeror 
lifevy FenicEkUa^ Lewooephala^ Melanura^ and Fpgmasa, 

The species of the genus Midas are — Fosalda, Chryso- 
melas, CSdipus^ Geoffroy% BicoloTy UrsuiuSy BuJimameSy 
Labiat'iiSy MystaXy Rufonigery DevUliy Eigrifrons, 
froTiSy JRliger-iy WeMelliiy JLev/^ogenySyMelanuruSyArgentatuSy 
GhrysoleucuSy Lagonotus, GraeUsiy PUeatuSy EleganUduSy 
and Rujivevhter^ 

The characters of the subdivisions of the ape group may 
be synoptically expressed as follows ; — 




Family I. Simiadjbj. 

a bony meatm avMtcrius extemtts; poUex oppos- 


able, if present ; tail never prehensile ; intemasal septum narrow ; 
often cheek pouches; often callosities; pectoral limbs sometimes 
greatly exceeding the pelvic limbs in length; pelvic limbs never 
much longer than the pectoral limbs ; Old World habitat. 


Sub-Family I. Si7nivn(e. 

Pectoral limbs much longer than pelvic limbs ; no tail ; no cheek 
pouches ; caecum with a vermiform appendix ; sternum broad ; 
sometimes no os intermedium in the carpus ; stomach simple. 

1. Simia . — ^Head vertically produced ; arms reaching to ankle; 
ribs, twelve pairs ; an os intermedium ; hallux very small ; no 
ischiatic callosities ; hair red ; habitat Asiatic. 

2. Troglodytes, — Head not vertically produced; arms not reach- 
ing more than half down the shin ; ribs, thirteen pairs ; no os 
intermedium ; hallux well developed ; no ischiatic callosities ; hair 
black, dun, or grey ; habitat African. 

3. SylohcUes , — Head not vertically produced ; arms reaching to 
the ground; an os intermedium; hallux well developed; small 
ischiatic callosities; habitat Asiatic. 


Sub-Family II. SemTioyUTiecmce, 

Pelvic limbs longer than pectoral limbs ; tail very long ; no 
cheek pouches ; no vermiform appendix ; sternum narrow ; an os 
intermedium ; ischiatic callosities ; stomach complicated by saccala- 
tions ; third lower molar always with five tubercles, 

4, Semnoyvtliecus . — Thumb small; habitat Asiatic. 

6. ColohiU . — Thumb generally absent ; habitot AJ&rican. 


Sub-Family HI. OyrjipitTiecince. 

Pelvic and pectoral limbs sub-equal in length ; tail long, or short, 
or absent ; cheek pouches ; no vermiform appendix ; stemuzu 
narrow; an os intermedium; ischiatic callosities present, often 
very large ; stomach simple ; third lower molar sometimes with four 
tubercles. 

5. CercopUTieam . — Muzzle more or less short ; callosities moderate ; 
last lower molar generally with four tubercles ; tail long ; habitat 
African. 

7. Macacus . — Muzzle more or less elongated; callosities rather 
large; last lower molar with five tubercles; tail lon^, short, or absent; 
ncMsttils not terminal; habitat Asiatic, ITorth African, or European. 

S. CynocephaVus . — Muzzle very long; callosities very large; last 
lower molar with five tubercles; tail more or less short; muzzle 
swollen by enlargement of maxillt. *y bone; nostrils almost always 
terminal; *^habitat African. 

Family II. CEBiUiB. 

3 

P.M, no bony me(stus cmidUoritts eosUnms ^ pollex never 

opposable ; tail often prehensile ; intemasal septum broad; no 
cheek pouches ; no ischiatic callosities ; no vermiform appendix; 
always an os intermedium; pectoral limbs never more than slightly 
exceeding^ in length thelpelvic limbs ; pel vic limbs sometimea 
much longer than the pectoral limbs; New World habitat. 

Sub-Family I. Cebmoe. 

M. 5 ,* incisors vertical; tail long and prehensile; hyoid bone 

moderate; thumb present or absent, 

9. Ateles . — Form slender; limbs very long ; for not woolly; 
intemasal septum as broad as usual in Cebidaa ; thumb absent; ti^ 
distaUy naked beneath; nails not much latewdly compressed and 
pointed. 

10. Eriodes . — Form slender; lianbs very long ; fur wooUy; inter- 
nasal septum narrower than usual in Oebidae; thumb rudimentaty; 
tail distaUj naked beneath; nails exceedingly compreseed laterally^ 
and pointed 


^ Only at all BO in Aides. 
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11. Lagoihrisi, — Form rather robust; limbs moderate; for woolly; 
intemasal septum as broad as usual; thumb well developed; tail 
distally naked beneath. 

12. OehuB. — Form rather robust ; limbs moderate ; fur not wooUy^ ; 
intemasal septum as broad as usual; thumb well developed; tail 
not naked beneath distally. 

Sub-Family II. Mycetim^ce, 

M. g ; incisors vertical ; tail long and prehensile, naked beneath 

distally ; hyoid bone enormous ; form of body massive ; thumb well 
develop^; intemasal septum as broad as usual. 

13. Mycetes, 

Sub-Family III, Pithedinm, 

M. g; incisors inclined outwards distally; tail long or short, 

never prehensile ; hyoid bone moderate ; thumb well developed ; 
mtemasal septum as broad as usual. 

14. Pitheda , — Tail long. 

16. Braehyv/nis , — Tail short. 

Snb-Family lY, Nydipithednce. 

M. g; incisors vertical; tail long, not prehensile; hyoid bone 

moderate ; thumb well developed. 

16. N^yctipUTiems , — Head rounded; eyes enormous; nostrils rather 
approximated. 

1 7 . CfhrysotTiria:. — Head exceedingly elongated ; eyes large, closely 
approximated; canines well developed ; hair of tail rather short. 

18. Callithrix , — Head small, depressed, and not elongated; 
nostrils widely separate ; canines small ; hair of tail elongated. 

Snb-Family Y. HapalincE. 

K. g ; incisors vertical ; tail long, not prehensile ; hyoid bone 

moderate ; thumb elongated, not at all opposable ; hallux verv 
small ; a long curved and pointed claw to all the digits, except the 
hallux. 

19. JScLpale , — Lower incisors and canines of equal length- 

20. Midccs . — ^Lower canines much longer than the lower incisors. 

THE ANATOMY OF APES. 

To describe generally the anatomy of apes would be, in 
fact, to describe in an elementary manner the general 
anatomy of man. It is necessaxy, therefore, here to 
assume that the reader has already an elementary know- 
ledge of human anatomy, and to refer such readers as 
have not such knowledge to the article Anatomy. 

The External Form ani> Clothing. 

The difference in bulk between the different members of 
the group {e.g. Troglodytes and Hapale) is extreme, being 
greater than that between a man and a common squirrel. 

The proportions of the body as regards the relative 
lengths of the two pairs of limbs one with the other, and 
both with that of the trunk, vary considerably. Both pairs 
may be much elongated, as in Ateles and JSyldbates^ and 
either sub-equally, as in the first of these genera, or with 
the arms very greatly in excess, as in the second. The 
legs may be excessively short, and the arms, at the same 
time, excessively long, as in the orang. Both pairs may 
be short and sub-equal, as often in the Cynopithecmce* 
Only in the iY yctipithecinae and Hapalvrws does the excess 
in length of the lower limbs over the upper exceed or 
equal that wMch is found in man. The length of the 
tail presents some noteworthy points. At its first appear- 
ance it is found at once at its greatest absolute length, 
and also greatly developed relatively, being about twice the 
length of the tru nk . Its greatest relative length is, how- 
ever, attained in Ateles^ where it reaches three times the 
length of the trunk. The constancy of the degree of its 
development varies much in different groups. In the 
greater num^r of genera it is long in all the species, and 
m some {Stmia^ Troglod)/tts^ and Sylohates) it is absent 
m all In others it may be long or short, or completely 


absent, e.g., in Macacus. The form of the head presents 
great differences — it may be rounded, as, €.g,y in Ateles; 
produced vertically, as in Simid; drawn out posteriorly to 
an extreme degree, as in Chrysothrix ; or anteriorly, as in 
OynocepJialus, A production of the muzzle, necessitated by 
the presence of large teeth, exists already in Troglodytes, 
but in the baboons, not only is this prolongation carried 
much further, but the terminal position of the nostrils 
gives an emphatically dog-like aspect to the face. 

The eyes may be small compared with the size of the 
head, as in the baboons ; they may, on the contrary, 
attain a relatively enormous size, as in Nyctipitkecus. 
They are always forwardly directed, and never much more 
separated one from another than in man, Tliey may, 
however, be much more closely approximated, as notably 
in Chrysothrix, 

The external ears are always well developed, and have 
very generally their postero-superior angle pointed. They 
may be large and small in the same genus, as in Troglo- 
dytes, Only in the gorilla do we find present, even in a 
rudimentary condition, that soft depending portion of the 
human ear which is termed the lobule.” 

The nose has scarcely ever more than a very slight pro- 
minence, and yet an enormous development is to be met 
with in Semnopithecns nasalis ; while in S, roxelland^ we 
find a sharply prominent, though smaller and extremely 
upturned, nose. The hoolock gibbon also possessen a pro- 
minent bnt slightly aquiline nose. The tenninal position 
of the nostrils in Cynocephalus has been just mentioned. 
These apertures may be closely approximated, as in all the 
SimiadcB, or they may be separated one from the Either by 
a broad septum, as in the Cebidee^ its breadth, how'ever, 
varying somewhat in different genera, as, e.g,^ in Atde^* 
and Eriodes, and in Callithrix and Nyctxpithecus, 

The lips are generally thin, but may be very’- extensive, 
as in Sirtiia, 

The hands are generally provided with thumbs, though 
these organs (as in Colohus and Aides) may be represented 
only by small nailless tubercles. The thumb {pollex) is 
more human in its proportions in the chimpanzee than in 
any other of the highest apes. As compared with the 
len^h of the hand, it is most man-like in the lowaet 
Oehidccy e,g,, Chrysothrix and Hapale, In spite of greater 
relative length, however, it may but little merit the name 
of thumb, as it is but slightly opposable to the other 
digits in any of the CeUdee, and is not at all m in the 
Hapalince, 

The hallux (great toe) is never rudimentaxy like the 
poUex. It is never, ^ it often is in man, the longest 
digit of the foot, but is constantly the shortest one. Ae 
compared with the entire length of the foot, it is most 
human in the chimpanzee and some gibbons, and smallest 
of aH in the or^g, and next smallest in Hapale, More 
detailed proportions will be more appropriately given in 
speaking of the skeleton. 

Every digit is provided with a nail, except the hfllfay of 
the orang and those rudimentary tuberdea already spoken 
of as representing thumbs in Atel^ and Cdldbm, The nail 
of the hallux is flat in every species, but the other nails are 
never so flat as are the nails of man. The lateral compres- 
sion of the n^s becomes more strongly marked in some 
OehidxBy e,g,y in Eriodes^ but attains its extreme in the 
Hapalince, where eveiy nail, except that of the 
assumes the form of a long, curved, and sharply-pointed 
claw. 

AH the apes, without exception, differ from in 
having the body almost entirely clothed with copious hair, 
and especiaHy in never having the back naked. In the 
gibbons, the and the CynopUJ^cmas, naked 

spaces {tschiatic callosities) are present on that part the 
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body which, is the main support in the sitting posture. These 
aa±:ed spaces increase in size as we descend through the 
series of CynopithecincBy and are subject to a tumefaction 
(sometimes excessive and extending to parts adjacent) at 
the season of sexual excitement. Such nahed spaces are 
never found in any of the Gebidm. No ape has so exclu- 
sive and preponderating a development of hair on the head 
and face as exists in most men. As to the head, long ha.ir 
is found thereon in HapaU oedipus and in some of the 
Semnopitheciy whilst certain of the Mdcad (as, 6.^., the 
Chinese bonnet monkey, M. sinicus) have the hair of the 
head long, and radiating in all directions from a central 
point on the sinciput. A beard is developed in the 
orang, and Cercopiihecus Diana has long hair on the 
cheeks and chin. The wanderoo {Macacus sdenus) has 
the face encircled by a kind of mane of very long hairs, 
and many of the marmosets have a long tuft of hairs on 
each side of the head. The American apes exhibit some 
extremes respecting hair development. Thus in some of 
the howlers (as in some of the Colohi of the Old World) 
the hair of the hanks is greatly elongated. Some also have 
an elongated beard, but the latter structure attains its 
maximum of development in the couxio {Fitheda satancLs\ 
Some of Pithedinae have the hair of the whole body and 
tail very long, others have the head of the female furnished 
with elongated hair, while another species {Brachynrns 
calw^) has the head bald. Long hair may be developed 
from the shoulders, as in Cynocephalus hamadryad and 
Hapale humeralifenr; or may form a tuft at the end of the 
tail, as in Macacus sUemLSy CynocepkaUis hamad/ryas^ and 
Cynocephalus gelada. 

The direction of the hair may sometimes vary in nearly 
allied forms. Thus the hairs on the arm and forearm 
respectively may be so directed that the apices converge 
towards the elbow. Such is the case in most of the lati- 
Btemal apes, yet in Hylohates agilis all the hair of both 
these limb segments is directed towards the wrist. 

The hair presents generally no remarkable character as 
to its structure. It may, however, assume a very silky 
nature, as in Hapale rosalia, or assume the character of | 
wool, as in Eriodes^ and as in that remarkable form recently 
discovered by Pather David, Macaaas thihetambs. The last 
named species inhabits the snowy ranges of the Thibet 
mountains, and is provided for this habitat by a modifica- 
tion in its hairy clothing similar to that which suited the 
extinct mammoth for the severity of its Siberian home. 
This fact as to M. ihihetanus has an interesting bearing 
on fossil forms, wtich we shall have to consider later. 

Great brilliance of colour is sometimes found in the 
naked parts of the body, particularly in the Simiadcie, and 
especially in the regions of the face and sexual organs. In 
some of CercopUhed and Cynocephal% rose colour, turquoise 
blue, green, golden yellow, and vermilion appear, in vari- 
ous combinations, in one or other or both of these regions, 
and become especially brilliant at the epochs of sexual 
excitement. 

The Skeleton. 

The skeleton of apes generally, if we except the tail, 
consists of but few more bones than that of man. The 
proportions of its parts, except as regards the relative 
length of the limb bones, are also much as in man; nor are 
their shapes, except those of the jaws and haimch bones, 
greatly different. The same general resemblance may be 
predicated of their minute structure, though the osseous 
tissue is generally rather dense, and the medullarj' cavity 
in the long bones small 

The Axial Skdeton. — The SkulL 

The axial skeleton consists of the skuU and the verte- 


bral column, and the general shape of its more anterior 
portion, the skull, has already been indicated when speak- 
ing of the head as part of the external form. It is scarcely 
ever so evenly balanced on the occipital condyles as in man. 

The artificial division of the skull into a cranial and a 
facial portion may be here conveniently adopted from 
human anatomy. The proportion of the latter portion to 
the former varies greatly from age and sex, owing mainly 
to the differences produced through the development of 
large and powerful canine teeth in the adult males of 
most species. This proportion also varies in an irregular 
manner as we descend (through the series of apes) from 
those which are most like man. Thus the facial part is 
alresuiy very large in the orang and chimpanzee, much 
more so than in SeTunopUhectcSy where most of the ape 
cranial characters are moderately developed, or even - than 
in Carc<ypithed ; but it attains its maximum of rela- 

tive size in the OynocepJiali^ above all in O. porcarims. In 
the Cehidce the facial part is relatively smaller than in the 
SimiadcBy with the exception of Mycetes^ while in Ohryso- 
thrix the facial portion of the skull is relatively smaller 
than even in man himself. The relation of the face to 
the cranium (or brain ease) is best shown by the cranio- 
facial angle, which is estimated by means of two lines, 
one drawn parallel to the base of the skull (from the front 
margin of the occipital foramen to the anterior end of the 



jPi-tt, 14. — Side view end base of tbe fUiull of the jDouc iSmmoptthicus 
From De BlainviUe. 

cerebral surface of the presphenoid), the other drawn from 
the front end of that base to the middle of the lower 
margin of the upper jaw. 

No ape, especi^y no ape of the Old World, presents so 
elevated and rounded a contour in the front^ region as 
does man. It is in American forms, especially in the 
genus Fitheda^ tha^ we find the ^eatest resemblance to 
man in this respect; but the skull is lofty in the orang. 

The convexity of the occiput is well m^ked in 
Troglodytes niger^ and Hylobaies, while in the inferior 
Simiadce it is fiat Its maximtun of production^ however, 
is met with in the genus Chrysothrtx. 
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Eidges for musctdar attadunent, or other bony promi- 
nences^ more or less disguising the rotundity of the cranium, 
are very generally developed, except in the smallest species. 
Such ridges are met with at once at their very maximum 
of extent in Troglodytes gorilla. In that animal an 



ITis. 1& — Side view of the akun of adult Orang (Smta satynts). From Trana. 

JSooL, Soc. voL i. pU 53. 

enormous sagittal ridge traverses the middle of the sinciput 
antero-posteriorly, joining at its hinder end a prodigious 
lambdoidal crest for the insertion of the muscles of the 
neck. A very largely developed supra-orbital ridge runs 
transversely above the orbits, which it obliquely overhangs. 
The orang has no supra-orbital ridge, but in the other large 
Simiadce all these ridges are more or less developed, and 
moderate sagittal and lambdoidal ridges are found in 
Mycetes^ Gehm^ Fitheda, and some other of the Cehidoe. 

The mastoid process never attains in apes the large rela- 
tive size it has in man ; but it is prominent in the baboons 
and larger Macad, as well as in Troglodytes^ its develop- 
ment bearing relation to the sLze and weight of the 
head. As the mastoid diminishes we find that the under 
surface of the petrous bone assumes a swollen or buUate^' 
condition. 

The orbits are in T. gorilla much as in man, but in the 
orang they are more rounded. They become very large in 
Mylobates^ but attain an eriormom size in Jiyctipithecm, 
The extent to which each orbit opens into the adjacent 
temporal fossa, ie., the size and shape of the spheno- 
maxillary fissure, varies considerably. It is narrow and 
much elongated in the gorilla and in CynocephalTM ; it is 
short in the Semnopithecinm and in Ateles, but opens 
widely so as to expose the vidian foramen. It is most 
completely closed of all in Mycetesy where it sometimes all 
but disappears entirely. The olfactory chamber is narrow 
and deep in the lower JSimiadce. The cribriform plate of 
the ethmoid is generally separated from the presphenoid 
by thejunction of the orbital plates of the frontal Such, 
however, is not the case in the orang and chimpanzee, 
though it is so in the gorilla and in Hylohcutes. 

The plane of the foramen magnum, as compared with 
the basi-cranial axis, varies with the projection of the 
occiput. It generally forms a less open angle with that 
axis than in man, but in Chrysothrix the angle is yet more 
open than in the human skull. 

The ^gomata are arched both outwards and upwards in 
the gorilla and some baboons, but decrease in relative as 
well as absolute size in the smaller forms, — notably in 
Chrysothrix. Ko long slender styloid process is normally 
attached to the skull, though such may be the case in Cyno- 
cephalus. The vaginal process never attains the size it does 
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in man, though it is considerable in the gorilla, and some- 
times noticeable iriSiima. A-honymeatus atcdiiorit^ extemm 
exists in all the SimiadoSy and is absent in the whole of the 
Cehidoe. In Nyctipithecus the ali -sphenoid is almost shut out 
from the pariet^ by the close approximation of the squamoi»al 
to the malar. In Cebus there is often a large malar foramen. 

The premaxillary bones have throughout the apes a dii- 
tinctness of development and a relative size not found b. 
•man, the sutures separating them from the maxiliaiie^' 
remaining visible, with the exception of the chimpanzee, 
after the adult dentition has been attained. The imixil- 
laries themselves develop great swollen tuberosities in the 
Cynocephaliy and a similar structure is developed even in 
Macaums niger. 

The nasal bones are small, and generally fiatter than iii 
man. In the orang they are quite fiat. They are convex 
in some of the Semnopitheci and in the Oytioc€ 2 >haliy but 
the proboscis monkey has its nasal bones no more deveh^ped 
than have other species of its genus. The nasals seem to 
attain their maximum of relative size in Myceies. 

The lower jaw, or mandible, is always in one piece in 
adults. It is most man-like in the siamang, since we th©r»> 
alone find a slight chin. On the other hand, in Hylobat^ * 
the angle is produced downwards and backwards, and w** 
find the same in JSapale. Its maximum of relative size is 
attained in MyceieSy where the very broad ascending ramu** 
serves to protect and shelter the enormously develops- 1 
body of the hyoid. 

Air cells may be developed, as in the gorilla, in the pam 
adjacent to the mastoid. Frontal sinuses are generaU} 
absent in the Simiadce, being replaced by a coarse diplob. 
We find them, however, in the GehidoSy and in 




Jto. le. — Side views of fikuH and hyoid bone of Howling Monkey 
senuitUusi. From De BlainviUe. 

they are often larger than they are in man. The total 
length of the cerebral cavity is never so much as times 
the length of the basi-crani^ axis. 

The sutures of the skull become entirely obliterated 
with age. In the gorilla the sutures assume a more 
dentated structure than is found in any other ape or in 
man. The intemasal suture becomes early obliterated 
in most of the Simiadce. The tentorium is sometimes 
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osaifled, as in the Gehit^ce and Mycetes. From HylohcUea 
downwards there is a small cerebellar fossa on the inner 
surface of the petrosal. 

The Vertebral Column. 

The vertebral or spinal column in all apes consists of the 
dame regions as it does in man, and, with the exception of 
the coccygeal or caudal portion, these regions bear more 
or less the same proportions one to another as they do in 
him. That beautiful sigmoid curvature which exists in 
the human spine is not found in any ape \ but the nearest 
approximation to it is found, not in the Simiinae^ but in 
the Gynocepludi. In the latistemal apes the spinous pro- 
cesses are directed as in man, but in the rest their apices 
converge towards a single point in the back. 

The cervical region is relatively more elongated than in 
man in Hylohates^ Gynocephalus^ and Ateles. The atlas is 
very man-like in Troglodytes and Simia, except that its 
transverse process is rather smaller and shorter relatively, 
and more curved dorsally. Except in Ateles and the 
Simiince^ it is almost always perforated by the vertebral 
artery, instead of being merely grooved by it. Tn Gyno- 
cephalus the atlas is exceedingly massive, and may, by very 
rare exception, develop a spinous process. The spines of 
the cervical vertebrae do not bifurcate beyond the second, 
and generally the spine of the seventh vertebra is the 
longest, at least with the exception of that of the axis. 
In the gorilla and orang, however, the spines of the third, 
fourth, fifth, and sixth vertebrae are exceedingly elongated 
and longer than that of the seventh. The cervical neural 
laminae are wider antero-posteriorly, the vertebral column 
being supposed horizontal, in Hylohates and Aides than 
in other forms. Beneath the anterior articular process 
(prezygopophysis) a marked prominence — ^the metapophysis 
— ^may be developed, and is particularly conspicuous in 
Ateles, The costal plate of the sixth cervical is almost always 
larger than the homologous part in the other cervicals; but it 
predominates least in the chimpanzee and Nyctipithecus, 
The length of each centrum, compared with its breadth, 
is already greater in Troglodytes and ^imia than in man. 
In others the dimensions are about equal, except that in 
Cynocephalus^ Ateles^ and Mycetes the length slightly 
exceeds the breadth. 

^ Th e dorsal veriehroe vary in number -from eleven, as 
sometimes in Gercopithecios and Macacus^ to fourteen, as 
sometimes in Hylohates^ or even to fifteen, as in JSTycti^ 
pithecus. In the Cebidoe, above the JSapaiincB, the number 
rarely falls below thirteen In the orang the number is, 
as in man, twelve; in Troglodytes it is thirteen. The pro- 
portion of this region does not increase regularly with* the 
number of its vertebrae. It attains its greatest relative 
length in Ateles, where it is over nine-twentieths of the 
tot^ length of the spine without the tail ; while in JSfyctir 
pithecus it is relatively shorter than in Troglodytes or 
Simia. The increase in transverse diameter of the bodies 
of the vertebrae, as we proceed from before backwards, is 
exceptionally great in Hylobates and Cynocephahis. The 
luTrChar region contains from four to seven vertebrae In 
ttie SimiincB and Gebinoe there are four or five, though in 
Oehus the number is often six. Its relative length is 
greatest in JVyctipitheem, Chrysothrix, the 8emnopithe- 
dnce, and Gynocephcdus, It is least in the Simiinas 
and Aides. The number of dorsal and lumbar vertebrae, 
taken together, is seventeen in Troglodytes and Simia, 
eighteen (mostly) in Ateles and Hylobates, and nineteen 
in the rest. In most forms the dorsal and lumbar regions 
are about equal in length, but the lumbar region is 
the shorter in the Smiiinoe, and less than half the length 
of the dorsal in the gorilla. The lumbar spinous processes 
are vertical, or project backwards in the Simiinos and in 


Aides ; in the other forma they project strongly forwards, 
especially in the lower Cehidce. The lumbar transverse 
processes always project outwards, more or less at right 
angles to the axis of the spine, or else forwards. In the 
Simiince and Ateles they are never inclined ventrally, but 
in some of the lower Simiadoe they begin to be so ; in the 
lower Cehidce they are so very decidedly. Only in Troglo- 
dytes and Simia are they inclined somewhat dorsally. In 
the last two genera the lumbar vertebrae are broader than 
their length ; in most other forms length is in excess. The 
length of the individual lumbar vertebrae, compared with 
the dorsal {e.g., the longest lumbar with the ninth dorsal), 
is greatest in the lower Gehidce, rather less in the lower 
Sirniadce, and least in the SimiincB. 

The sacrum attains its greatest absolute length in the 
gorilla, but it is relatively longer than in man in all the 
Simiince. Of all the inferior apes, Hylobates has the 
relatively longest sacrum. The number of vertebr© in- 
included in the sacrum varies more or less with age. In 
the apes below the Simiince there are generally only two or 
three sacral vertebrae. In Aides, Hylobates, and J5rachy- 
urus, there may be four ; while in the Simiince there are 
always five, and sometimes six sacral vertebrae. In most 
apes the sacrum and lumbar vertebrae appear to lie in one 
shghtly curved line. Troglodytes presents in this respect a 
great contrast to the human structure. In Simia the 
sacro- vertebral angle is rather more marked ; but sometimes 
in Gynocephcdus it is so much so as almost to rival that of 
man. The same may be said of the concavity of the anterior 
surface of the sacrum. It is most marked in the Oyno- 
cephali, and is more so in Simia than in Troglodytes. The 
sacrum gradually tapers posteriorly in Troglodytes and 
Simia, and more or less so in Hylobates. In the other 
Sirniadce, however, the sacrum is very wide at its anterior 
end, and it then very rapidly contracts backwards, so that 
the transverse diameter of the third sacral vertebra is very 
much narrower than that of the first. In the Cehidce 
generally, and especially in Ateles, the contraction is not 
so marked. 

The caudal vertebras are always more than four in number, 
except in the Simiince and in Macacus inuus. In Gyno- 



cephalus mormon (the mandrill), however, there are some- 
times only five vertebrae. The short-t^ed Macad and 
Brachyuri have from about fifteen to seventeen caudal 
vertebrae, the shortness of the tail being occasioned rather 
by a diminution in the size of the component vertebra 
than by a decrease in their number. In the other forma 
the number varies between twenty and thirty-three, the 
latter being the number attained in the genus Ateles. The 
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proportion borne by this region of the spine to ali the more 
anterior parts is greatest in Ateles^ almost three to one ; in 
the other longest-tailed genera it is rarely so large as two 
to one. The absolute length of the tail is greatest in the 
ShfnnopUhecince^ where also the individual caudal vertebrae 
attain their greatest length, namely, two inches. The 
caudal vertebrae generally increase in length as we proceed 
backwards from the sacrum, till about the seventh, eighth, 
or ninth, which, with the tenth and eleventh, are the 
longest caudal vertebrae in most long-tailed forms. In 
Ateles, however, it is the eleventh, tweKth, thirteenth, and 
fourteenth vertebrae that are the longest. In the Sirniince 
and in Inuus the caudal vertebrae decrease in length as we 
proceed backwards. Except in the forms just named, all 
the first four caudal vertebrae possess a complete neural 
arch, sometimes six are so provided, but only in Ateles does 
the number attain eight. With the same exceptions, again, 
the first four caudal vertebrae unite by articuJnr processes, 
while transverse processes (single or antero- posteriorly 



double) exist in a great part of the tail. In Aieles the caudal 
vertebra are (as might be expected from the very prehensile 
character of the tail) exceptionally provided with bony 
processes serving as points of muscular attachment, Chevron 
hones and processes for their attachment are altogether 
ing only in the Simnnce and in Macacus inmis. They attain 
theh maximum in Ateles^ where they present almost every 
variety of development in one or other part of the caudal 
region. 

Oertain vertebral processes, which in man are generally 
mconspicuous, and which are but little developed in the 
Simiincef attain in lower forms a marked development. 
These are the metapophyses and anapophyses. The first 
of these generally appear about the eighth or ninth dorsal 
vertebra, and may thence be traced backwards into the 
anterior caudal vertebrse, where they end by coalescing 
with the prezygopophyses. In Ateles these processes may 
sometimes be traced as far forward as the third cervical 
vertebra. The anapophyses become, below the Sirniinm, 
very conspicuous, projecting outwards and backwards from 
one vertebra, and embracing the prezygopophysis of the 
vertebra next bel^d. Generally they may be traced from 
the^ghth or ninth dorsal vertebra to the penultimate 
limibar vertebra. They attain their maximum of r^tive 
B^e in the lower OeUdce. They may (as sometimes in 
Aides and Oynoc^luUusy be traced on to the posterior 
cervical vertebrae, whHe they appear to coalesce with the 
transverse processes in the taial, and thus they may be 
Mveloped almost throughout the vertebral column. The 
Cdyi^ often develop hyperapophyses in the last dorsal 
and in the lumbar vertebrae. These processes are som^ 


what similar to anapophyses^ but are placed much higher, 
and each pair embraces the spinous process of the vertebra 
next behind. 

In most apes the siernmn is quite narrow, and consists 
of a more or less enlarged manubriuni, followed by a 
chain of sub-equal and antero-postenoriy ehiugated bones 
from three to six in number. In the Sivihna alone 
do we find a broad sternum, or one ciaisisting of a 
manubrium, followed by one bone only, as iia 
T he orang presents a singular pec\iliarity, in that the 
breast-bone long remains made up of ossiiicatums arrauge^i 
in pairs, side by side, successively. The total number 
of ribs has already been indicated in speaking of the 
dorsal vertebrae. The true rihs are seven in number i>n t‘4X<‘h 
side in the highest forms, but in Hylobates there are some- 
times eight. In Ateles there are sometinievS nine pair>. 
In Hapale the number varies from six to eight, and it is 
seven or eight in the other genera. The angles^' of the 
ribs are never so marked as in man* They are nio^st marked 
in Hylohates, Fithecia is distiuguishetl hy greater 
relative breadth of the ribs. In no ape is the thorax half 
as broad again as it is deep from back to breast. Never- 
theless, in the Simiince^ its transverse diameter excci'-ds its 
depth by from about one-fouith to a little under une thini 
of the latter. Iq Ateles (and sometimes also in Myeties ) 
the thorax is wider than it is deep, but in all the rest 
it is narrow, being deeper than it is wide* 

The Ajjj^ettdicultir SJedett/n. 

The development of this part of the skeleton h;ts been 
indicated in a general manner in s|mking of the extijrnal 
form. The length of the pelvic limb conqiared with the 
pectoral one — ^the foot and hand l>emg removed — attains 
in no ape the proportion that it does in man, t.ie., 14b It; 
100; the nearest approximation being miiuie by SyHi- 
piihecm and Gedlithrlx^ namely, alnait 137 to 100. The 
length of the foot, compared with tkit of the hand, 
is exceptionally small in the namely, from 

up to 116 to 100. Its greatest relative length is in 
Ckrysothrix, viz., about 177 to 100, In man it is hImH 
134 to 100. The entire i>ectoral limb (measure^l from the 
summit of the head of the humerus to the diaul etui of 
the longest digit) is absolutely lon^t in tlte gt»rilla suni 
orang. Its proportion to the spine is greatest in 
where it may attain the proportion of 222 to 
come Ateles 174, Simla 170, the gorilla 
chimpanzee 162. The rest vary fr<jym--l4i to a little 
shorter than the spine, except certain of the lower CebuJUM, 
thus in Ckrysothrix and Hapale it is less than 84 to 100. 
Only in the Simiinoe and in Ateles is the jKJCtoral limb, 
without the hand, shorter than the spine. 

The scapula of the gorilla presents a remarkable likeness 
to that of man, but that of its congener, the chim|>anzee 
(the posterior vertebral angle being so acute), is less like 
man^s than is that of the orang. The size of the supra- 
spinous fossa, as compared with the infrar-gpinuus one, attains 
its maxhmm in the gorilla aiid AfyreUs. In Simia aud 
the Fithedinae the supra-spinous fossa is exceptionally 
small. The margin, corrosj^ondiug with the su|K 5 rior 
margin of man^s scapula, is generally convex in the forma 
below the Sirniince (except Ateles ^ndPUhecia)^ and atUdns 
its maxim u m of convexity in aged Cymcephali. A supra- 
scapular notch is not well defined in the great maj<>tity of ^ 
the Simiadoe^ but in some of the Cehidee (Atdes and, 
Myceies) it is constantly, and in others often, so enclosed 
as to become a foramen. In Mycetes a remarkable fiat pro- 
cess springs from the bridge of bone encircling this forameUi 
This process exists in no other genus. The surface for the 
teres major muscle projects out very strongly in the Cyna- 
pitheemoe and in Cehus and Ghrysothria. The acromion 
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aiKi corcucoid prf>re-ss^s are abort in the lower SvarUadcB ; 
both are long in the Sivtiince and in Aides, 

The damcle is well developed in every species of the 
order, and that of the orang is absolutely the largest ; and 
it is longest, compared with the spine, in that animal and 
in llylobates, being as 28 or 32 to 100, while in the lower 
Cd)i(hB it may be less than 12 to 100. This bone is 
exceptionally slender in Mycetes^ and is broadest in Troglo- 
dytes and the OynopitlxecincB, In the lower Simiadoe 
a" fossa is excavated beneath the acromial end of the bone. 
Rarely, as in Simla, there is a very prominent deltoidal 
ridge. ! 

The humerus presents in all apes the same fossae and 
prominences as in man. Its length, as compared with the 
spine, is in Hylohates 70 or 80 to 100 ; but in most apes 
its length, thus compared, is between 45 and 30 to 100. 
The articular surface of the head is directed backwards and 
inwards, instead of almost exclusively inwards, as in man. 
In this respect man is most resembled by the Simiinm, 
The tuberosities may project upwards slightly above the 
articular head, as in GynocepTialus, Generally they are 
about on a level with its top, but may be decidedly below 
it, as in Aieles, Hylohaies, and Simla. The radial border 
of the bicipital groove may be very prominent, as in 
Cynocephalus. The groove may be spanned by a bridge 
of bone, as sometimes in the chimpanzee. The position of 
the nutrient foramen varies even in different individuals. 
The supinator ridge is especially developed in Cynocephalus, 
Cehus, and Hapale, In the Simiinoe it is only slightly 
developed- The external condyle is distinct in the Simiinoe; 
in the other genera it is closely appKed to the capitellum. 
A supra-condyloid foramen is never present normally in 
the Simiadoe, but is present more or less constantly in the 
Cehidce, from Cehm downwards, being perhaps most fre- 
quently absent in Hapale, Through this canal the brachial 
artery and median nerve pass. The projection of the 
radial margin of the trochlea is most prominent in the 
Simii7iCB and Hapale, It almost disappears in the Cyno- 
pithednce. The radius and %dna are never ankylosed 
together in apes. They diverge most, medianly, one from 
another in the gorilla. The radius is foxir-fifths the length 
of the spine in Hylohates, and three-fifths in Simia and 
Aides, Mostly it is between three-tenths and two-fifths of 
the length of the spine, but may, as in Hap^ale, be only a 
quarter. The total length of the radius rather more fre^ 
quently falls short of, than exceeds, that of the humerus. 
It exceeds it in Simia, Hylobates, Aieles, Cynocephalus, 
and sometimes in the Semnopiihednce, In all the others 
it falls short — ^in none, however, so much so as in man, 
Brachyurus approximating most to the human proportion. 
The radius is stoutest in Cynocephalus, slenderest in Aieles, 
and, above all, in Hylobates, The ulna varies, like the radius, 
in length and breadth. The olecranon is broad in the 
Simiinoe, but in the lower apes it is relatively larger, 
especially in Cynocephalus and Mycetes, The styloid pro- 
cess is very long in Hylobates, where it develops a pro- 
minence, on its binder side, for the internal lateral ligament 
of the wrist. In Ateles this process is extremely long, 
having, as it were, a rounded aiticular head placed at the 
end of a peduncle. The ulna articulates with the carpus 
in all the apes except Troglodytes and Simia. 

The skeleton of the hand attains its greatest bulk in the 
gorilla, but its greatest length in the orang. It may be 
more than half the length of the spine in Hylobates, and 
hardly less m‘ Simia and Ateles. It may be but a fifth, as 
, in Chrysothrix, 

The carpus consists, in Troglodytes, of the same ei^t 
bones as in man. In all the other genera there is a ninth 
bone, the mtermedium. Only in Hylobates does the length 
cA the carpus considerably exceed its breadth — as 100 to 
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82. The nearest approach to this is made by Aielps, wherv 
the length is to the breadth as 100 to 107. The sraphoides 
may, as in the gorilla and lower Simiojlce, develop a large 
tuberosity. The intermedium has a flattened proximal 
surface, which joins the ulnar part of the concave distaJ 
articular surface of the scaphoides. Its distal surface is in 
general deeply concave antero-posteriorly, and embraces 
the radiaJ side of the head of the magnum. The bone 
appears to answer to part of the scaphoid of man. The 
cundforme, except in Troglodytes and Simia, articulates 
directly with the ulna. The pisiforme is small (as in man) 
in Simia and Ateles; it is very large in the gorilla and Cyno- 
cephalus, and long but slender in Hylobates. Commonly 
it contributes to form, with the cuneifonne, a cup for 
the reception of the end of the styloid process of the ulna. 
The trapezium has sometimes, as, e.g,, in the goiilla and 
Hylobates, a very large radial tuberosity. The surface for the 
reception of the first metacarpal is convex from the dorsal 
to the x>almar surface of the bone, and sometimes it is more 
or less concave in the reverse direction, but this concavity 
is never so strongly marked as in man. In the highest apes 
there appears to be much irregularity as to its development 
In Hylobates there is no trace of any concavity, but a 
strongly convex and rounded tubercle receives the articular 
cup of the base of the first metacarpal. In the lower 
Simiadce the concavity is sometimes present, and some- 
times in tjie Cehidae (as, e.g., occasionally in Cehus and 
Brachyurus) a small saddle-shaped surface may be found. 
In Ateles the trapezium is large in spite of the rudi- 
mentary condition of the pollex, but there is no saddle. 
The trapezium is always so placed that the axis of the 
convexity of the saddle forms a marked angle with a line 
drawn across the articulations of the four outer metacarpal 
bones with the proximal row of carpals. In the gorilla 
this angle is, as in man, very open; but in the chimpanzee 
and lower Simiadce it is smaller, the trapezium being, as it 
were, somewhat more pressed inwards, at its radial end, 
towards the middle of the palm. In the American apes 
the trapezium is well set out; and this, no doubt, contri- 
butes to produce that very feeble opposition and palmad 
flexion of the pollex which have been noticed as existing 
in them. The magnum is not generally the largest carp^ 
bone, but rather the uncifonne, which latter has its palmar 
process sometimes very much produced, as is the case in 
Hylobates, The metacarpus attains its greatest absolute 
length in the third metacarpal of Simia, This segment 
may, as in Hylobates, attain the proportion of one-fifth the 
length of the spine. The nietacarpals are longer and nar- 
rower proportionally in apes than in man. 

The plwdanges are the same in number in apes as they are 
in man, except that in Ateles and Colobus the poUex may 
have but one small nodular jjhalanx or none. The phalanges 
are generally more curved than in man, and, except in the 
Uapalince, the ultimate phalanges are always flattened from 
dorsum to palm. In the Hapalince they are laterally com- 
pressed, curved, and pointed to support the peculiar claws 
of that sub-family. T^e length of the pollex with its metar 
carpal bears a much greater proportion to that of the spine 
in Hylobates and Simia than in man. With the exception 
of Ateles and Colobus, the shortest thumb, thus estimated, is 
found in Hyctipithecus and Chrysothrix, namely, 11 to 
I 100 . 

The poUex without its metacarpal, compared in length 
with, the manus, is shortest (viz., as 17 to 100) in Hylo- 
hates, and longest (viz., as 32 to 100) in Hapxile, The 
pollex, when brought beside the index digit, rarely 
extends so far as in man, and does so only in the CeUdm, 
where, in the Hapalinm, it may reach nearly to the distal^ 
end of the proximal phalanx of the index. In Cyno^ 
cephcdus it may reach the middle of that phalanx, while in 
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Troglodytes it reaches but very little beyond its proximal 
end. 

The entire pelvic Umb^ measured from the summit of the 
femur to the distal end of the longest digit, is absolutely 
greatest in the gorilla, and then in the orang and the 
chimpanzee. If the pes be removed, then the leg of the 
chimpanzee is longer than that of the orang. 

Compared with the length of the spine, the entire pelvic 
limbs of Hylohates and Ateles 
are longest, namely, as 162 
or 169 to 100. That of 
Hapale is the shortest, being 
but as 110 to 100. Without 
the pes, the leg of Hapale is 
also shortest relatively com- 
pared with the spine, namely, 
as 77 to 100 j while that of 
Hylohates is longest, namely, 
as 125 to 100. The os 
innominatum is in every 
species strikingly different 
in form from that of man. 

In absolute size this bone 
attains its maximum in the 
gorilla, where it is much 
larger than in man, and 
where the ilium is very 
broad. The external surface 
of the ilium is generally 
more or less concave, and 
concave only. In Troglo- 
dytes and Simia, however, it 
is more or less convex, but 
not as in man, and therefore 
there is no sigmoid curva- 
ture of the crest of the ilium, 
and there are no distinct 

gluteal lines. _pie mtemal ro. w._skeieto» of the ^mu 
surface of the ilinm is gene- fflodytes gorUlay. From I)e Blamville. 

rally narrow and flat, or only slightly concave, except in 
the gorilla. The tuberosity of the ischium is always a 
marked and more or less rugose enlargement of the bone ; 
but in the Svfmadae below Troglodytes it is flattened and 
very much developed, and so much everted that sometimes 
(in Cynocephoblus) its transverse exceeds its antero-posterior 
diameter. In the Cehidce it again becomes small, and 
more or less rounded. 

The spine of the ischium is generally very small, yet 
distinct. Only in Simia does it attain a considerable 
sharpness and prominence. The great sciatic notch is never 
very deep and concave, as in man. It is most concave in 
the gorilla, the orang, and in Cynocephalus. The lesser 
sciatic notch is generally represented by a margin which is 
so slightly concave as to be almost or quite straight save 
through the eversion of the tuberosity. The projection of 
the spine of the ischium produces in man a deep notch 
such as exists in no ape. The cotyloid notch, and the 
excavation continuous with it, are constantly present, even 
in Simia, where, however, it is very small and narrow, in 
i^armony with the absence of the ligamenttcm teres. 

The femuT^s length, compared with that of the spine, is 
as 67 to 100 in Hylohates, 61 in Ateles, 54 in the gorilla, 
47 in Simia. It is shortest in Chrysoihrix, 40, and Hapale, 
37. In the Simiinm it is shorter than is the humerus, 
its proportion to which in Sirnia is as 73 to 100. Only 
in some of the SemnopUhednca does its length exceed that 
of the humerus more than it does in man. The shaft of 
the femur is sometimes nearly straight, as in Hylohates 
and in most CehidoB. The femnr is stoutest, relatively as 
well as absolutely, in the gorilla. It is slenderest in Hylo- 



hates. The neck of the femur is longest in Simia and 
Hylohates; shortest in Hapale. Except in the Simiinm 
and in JHycetes, the great trochanter is pointed at its upper 
end. The trochanteric fossa is shallow in the gor^a, but 
is in most forms deep. The lesser trochanter is at its mini- 
mum of relative size in the SimiiTUB, and is largest relatively 
in Hapale, and the posterior surface of the femur is in that 
genus wide and fiat between the trochanters. The pit for the 
insertion of the ligamejitum teres is always present, except 
in the orang and gorilla, where it is absent almost con- 
stantly in the first ape, occasionally in the second. In the 
SimiinoB, Ateles, and Lagothrix the internal condyle pro 
jects considerably further backwards than does the external 
one. The angle formed by the neck of the femur with 
the shaft varies from about 155° (Simia) to 128° (the 
gorilla). 

The tihia and fibula never become ankylosed together. 
The tibia is absolutely longest in the gorilla. Its length, 
compared with that of the spine, is never so great as in 
man, except in Hylohates, in which it is slightly longer 
relatively. It is shortest in Mycetes, about as 37 to 100, 
Its length is generally less than that of the femur, but 
sometimes, in Hapale, it slightly exceeds it. It is never, 
however, so short compared with the femur as in man. 
The crest of the tibia is not so sharp as in man. The 
shaft is sometimes straight, as in Lagothrix and Pithecia, 
sometimes considerably curved, as in the gorilla and lower 
CebidcB. The malleolus is generally well-developed, but 
sometimes, as in the orang, very short. Its articular sur- 
face is sometimes nearly at right angles with the inferior 
surface of the shaft of the tibia, as in the chimpanzee; 
sometimes it forms an obtuse angle with that surface, as 
in the gorilla, and still more in the orang. The distal 
articular surface of the shaft of the tibia is rarely hori- 
zontal, as in Ateles and Lagothrix, In the Simiadce and 
lower CehidcB the outer portion rises so that the articular 
surface slopes upwards and peronead. The fibula has its 
malleolus much produced outwards, i)rojecting only about 
as much as, or rather less than, the tibial malleolus, where- 
as in man the fibular malleolus is much deeper than the 
tibial one. 

The length of the pes (or foot) is absolutely greatest 
in the orang and gorilla. Estimating the spine as 100, 
the length of the pes is as much as 53 in the orang; 
it approximates to man (35 to 100) most in the lowest 
Simiadcs, and in Chrysoihrix — 36 to 100, The propor- 
tional length of the pes to the rest of the pelvic limb ia 
greatest in Simia (58 to 100), then in Nyctipithecus and 
Hapale (50 to 100), but never falling quite so low as in 
man, where it is 30 to 100. Its length, as compared with 
that of the tibia, is greatest in Simia (122 to 100). In, all 
the rest it is more than four-fifths, except sometimes in 
Hylohates, which however is never so smaU as in man, i.e., 
as 67 to 100. The length of the pes, compared with that 
of the manus, is greatest in Chrysoihrix (177 to 100). In 
Ateles it sinks to 113 to 100, and in Hylohates to 85 or 
84 to 100. 

The absolute length of the tarsus is never so great as in 
man, though that of the gorilla is nearly as long. The 
rest of the foot is so much longer relatively in apes than 
in man, that, whereas in him the proportion of the tarsus 
to the whole pes is as about 46 to 100, it is only 39 to 
100 in the gorilla, which in this respect approaches nearest 
to man. The proportion sinks to 26 to 100 in Simia and 
Ateles, and 27 or 28 to 100 in Hylohates. Only in Simia 
and Hylohates is the tarsus ever less, or only' a very little 
more, than twice the length of' the carpus. The tarsus 
consists constantly of the same seven bones as in man, 
and these bones are so arranged, or bound together by 
ligaments, as to form a transverse and an antero-posterior 
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arch. In no ape, however, do the distal ends of the xnner 
metatarsals form the anterior point of support of the antero- 
posterior arch, as in man. The os calds is always, ezcept 
in the gorilla, shorter compared with the spine than in 
man. The tuberosity may be produced upwards or down- 
wards, or both, and is concave or grooved behind, except 
in the gorilla. In no ape are the long axis of the heel 
or the peroneal and tibial surfaces of the os calcis so vertical 
as they are in man j but the bone is always more or leas 
twisted, so that the sustentaculum tali forms a more or 
less acute angle with the long axis of the tuberosity instead 
of a right angle, as in man. The twisting of the os calcis is 
very slight in Simia and FitJteda, and not great in Ateles 
and Hyldbates, It is more marked in the lower Simiadoe^ 
and more so still in Troglodytes, A narrowing of that part, 
which answers to the plantar surface of man, accompanies 
this in-twisting. In the gorilla that part of the os calcis 
which is behmd the articular surface for the astragalus 
exceeds in length all the bone anterior to the hinder border 
of that surface; and in this respect the gorilla may be said 
to have the longest heel of any ape, and a longer heel than 
man. The he^ of the astragalus is generally united to 
its body by a tolerably long neck. This neck is, however, 
in the gorilla shorter than even in man. The upper surface 
of this bone is less convex than in man, in Simia^ Ateles^ 
and the gorilla ; generally it is more convex than in man. 
The surface for the external malleolus forms, with the 
upper surface of the astragalus, almost a right angle in 
Hylohates (as in man), and an obtuse one in Ateles and 
Lagoihrix, In most other apes (including Troglodytes) it 
forms an acute angle. The angle formed by the upper 
•surface of the astragalus with that for the tibial malleolus, 
instead of being a right angle, as in man, is generally more 
or less obtuse, especially in the gorilla. The naviculare 
has sometimes its tuberosity greatly developed ; this is 
especially the case in Hylohates, The surfaces for the 
three cuneiform bones are generally more convex and 
concave respectively than in man. The ento-cundfarme 
.generally has its plantar and distal surfaces considerably 
longer than its dorsal and proximal surfaces respectively. 
These are exceptionally equal (as in man) in the orang and 
.gorilla. The surface for the hallux is always strongly 
convex. The long axis of this articular surface always 
forms a more or less acute angle with a line drawn across 
the articular surfaces for the four outer metatarsals. In 
•the lower Simiadce this angle is as acute as in man. In 
Troglodytes it is a little more open, but not nearly so open 
as is the homotypal angle in the hand even of the same 
species. The surface is never saddle-shaped in apes. In 
all apes, even in the chimpanzee, the dis^ tarsal segment 
is capable, as a whole, of a considerable degree of motion 
upon the proximal part, — ^.e., upon the astragalus and os 
calcis, — ^and this mobility is extreme in the orang. The 
absolutely longest metatarsal bone is the second of Simia. 
The metatarsus often exceeds the tarsus in length, but it 
may, as in the gorilla, fall much short of it, thus resem- 
bling man. The four outer metatarsals and the inner- 
most one diverge instead of being parallel, as in man. 
The former, except in the SimiincB and in Ateles ^ are 
more rounded than in man, and their distal articular 
surfaces are less bent downwards, and are limited poste- 
riorly by a deeper transverse groove. The first metatarsal, 
compared in length with the spine, is longest in Hylohates 
(10 or 12 to 100), and shortest in Hapale (about 6 to 
100). It is always longer than the first metacarpal, 
■except in Simia, Its proximal surface is generally more 
concave than in man, and its long axis is difiTerent. It is 
«as if the metatarsal of man had been removed, softened, 
*^d then, after being turned, so that the dorsum looks 
inwards as well as upwards, reapplied to the convex ento- 
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cuneiforme, and thus stamped with an oblique depression. 
The angle formed by this surface, with a line traversing 
the articular heads of the four outer metatarsals, approxi- 
mates to a rectangle instead of to a straight line, as in 
man. 

The phalanges are always the same in number as in 
man, except that the hallux of Simia has often but one. 
They are very like their homotypes in the manus, and are 
convex above, concave and flattened below. Only in 
the Hapalince are the last phalanges laterally compressed 
instead of flattened. The pedal digits are never nearly so 
short relatively in apes as they are in man ; yet the pro- 
portion borne by the hallux, with its metatarsal, to the 
spine closely approximates in the gorilla to the proportion 
existing in man, and the proportion is exceeded in Hylo- 
hates and Ateles. It is much in defect in HapaXincBy 
where it is httle more than one-tenth. Its proportion to 
the whole pes in Hylohates (as in man) is nearly half, 
while in Simia it is but a quarter, and but little more in 
the Hapalince and the Semnopiikecvnce, The hallux, when 
brought beside the second digit, never reaches so far as in 
man, but at most (as in the chimpanzee) to the proximal 
end of the second phalanx, or to the middle of the proximal 
phalanx (as in most Cehidce)^ or a little beyond its base (as 
in Hapale and the Semnopiihecince\ or not nearly even to 
the distal end of the metatarsal (as in Simia). Except in 
Simia and some Cebidce^ notably Hapale, the hallux pro- 
jects further than does the poUex of the same individual 
when applied to the second digit of the manus. Tl.e 
hallux also always exceeds the pollex in absolute length, 
except in Hapale and Simia. The length of the hallux, 
without its metatarsal, compared with that of the spine, 
is as 25 to 100 in the chimpanzee (as in man), 19 in the 
gorilla, and but 8 in Simia. The second digit of the pes 
is always longer than that of the manus ezcept in the 
Simiince, whi^ so far resemble man. The index digit, 
with its metatarsal, compared with the spine, is as 38 
to 100 in Simia, and it varies thence down to 21 in 
Cercopithecus. The longest digit of the pes always exceeds 
that of the manus, except in the Simiince and Ateles. 

The Muscles. 

The muscles of apes are very similar in number, dis- 
tribution, and form to those of man, except that in the 
long-tailed forms {e.g,, Semnopithecus) the muscular bundles 
answering to the coccygeal muscles of man are so greatly 
developed as to form eight sets of caudal muscles. The 
latissvmus dorsi commonly sends on a slip, called the dorso- 
epitrochlear, as far as the olecranon. Often there is a 
rhomhoideus capitis, and a muscle, called levator daviculce, 
almost always descends from the cervical transverse pro- 
cesses to the outer part of the clavicle. The flexor longus 
pollids and the flexor digitorum profundus are always more 
or less united. The extensor indicis commonly sends a 
tendon to the third digit as well as to the index, and at 
the same time the extensor minimi digiti sends a tendon to 
the fourth digit as well as to the filth. An extensor primi 
intemodii pollids is never developed, but the extensor osds 
metcccarpi pollids is often doubled, even in the chim- 
panzee. In the orang the flexor longue pollids sends a 
tendon only to the index. In Hylohates the supinator 
longus is inserted into the middle of the radius, and there is 
an abductor tertii intemodii indicis going from the meta- 
carpal of the index to its ungual phalanx. Often the 
extensor lyrevis pollids and the ahd/uctor longus become 
more or less united. In spite of the rudimentary condition 
of the thumb in Ateles, its muscles exist, though in a nidi- 
mentaiy condition, but in Hapale the opponens pollids is 
wanting. 

The lower limb in the orang generally wants the 
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Hgamentnm teres, which seems to be sometimes absent 
ill the gorilla also. The glutoei muscles of apes are 
feeble and small, and are inserted low down on the femur. 
Only in the gorilla are they large enough to cause a small 
buttock to protrude over the ischiatic tuberosities, but even 
in this ape the buttocks do not meet so as to conceal the 
anus. Apes have an extra muscle, called the scansorius, 
which passes down from the edge of the ilium to the great 
trochanter of the femur, and must act as a powerful rota- 
tor of the thigh inwards. The gracilis is much broader 
than in man, and is inserted lower down on the tibia than 
in him, as is also the case with the semimembranosus and 
semi-tendinosus. The short head of the biceps femoris is 
generally wanting. The gastrocnemei and soleus are 
flatter than in man, and the latter has only a fibular origin. 
In the lower Simiadce the plantaris passes over the 
pulley-like end of the os calcis, and goes to the plantar 
fascia. Ko ape seems to have any peroneus tertvus, but 
we may find even in Sefomopithecus a slender peroneus 
quinti digiti passing behind the outer malleolus, and going 
to the metatarsal of the fifth digit, while in the Cehidce we 
may also have a peromus quarti digiti going similarly to 
the fourth digit. The tiiialis anticus may be divided, as 
even in the chimpanzee, Kke its homotype the eostens<yr ossis 
metacarpi pollids. The muscles of the foot, with the 
exception of the interossei, resemble the muscles of the foot 
of man, and not those of his hand. As regards the inter- 
ossei even, the diflerence is very slight. It consists in the 
insertion of the tendon of that dorsal interosseous mass 
which is interposed between the second and third metar 
tarsals, into the proximal phalanx of the third digit (as in 
the human hand), instead of into that of the second digit 
(as in the human foot). The hallux in the orang is, in 
spite of its imperfect development, provided with an 
opponens muscle. The Jiexor hrevi^ digitorum pedis does | 
not, in apes, arise exclusively from the os calcis, and the ; 
Ucxcr accessorius arises from the surface of the deep flexor 
tendons. The last named muscle may be wanting, as 
sometimes at least in Hylohates. A muscle, called the 
abductor ossis metacarpi quinti, exists even in the chim- 
panzee. In the lower Cehidce, and especially in the 
Hapalince, the interossei become true fleoeores ’^eves, and 
altogether cease to be visible on the dorsum of the foot. 

The BRAnq-. 

The absolute idze of the brain never in any ape ap- 
proaches that of man. Thus the cranial capacity Is never less 
than 55 cubic inches in any normal human subject, while in 
the orang and chimpanzee it is but 26 and 27^ cubic inches 
respectively. The relative size of the brain varies inversely 
wi^ the size of the whole body, but this is the case in 
warm-blooded vertebrates generally. The extreme length 
of the cerebrum never exceeds, as it does in man, two and 
a quarter times the length of the baai-cranial axis. The 
proportion borne by the brain to its nerves is less in the 
apes than in man, as also is that borne by the cerebrum 
to the cerebellum. In general structure and form the 
brain of apes greatly resembles that of man. Each half of 
the cerebrum contains a triradiate lateral ventricle, and 
though in some Simiadce the posterior cornu is relatively 
shorter than in man, it again becomes elongated in the 
Cehidce, and in many of the latter it is actually longer 
relatively than it is in man. The posterior lobes of the 
cerebrum are almost always so much developed as to cover 
over the cerebellum, the only exceptions are the strangely 
different forms, Mycetes and Hylohates ayndactylus. 1^ 
the latter the cerebellum is slightly uncovered, but it is 
80 consideTably in the former. In Chrysothrix the pos- 
terior lobes are much more largely developed relatively 
than they are in man. The cerelur^ haa almost always 
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a convoluted external surface. In tliis group, however, 
as in mammals generally, a much-convoluted cerebrunx is 
correlated with a considerable absolute bulk of body. 
Thus in Hapale (and there only) we find the cerebrum 
quite smooth, the only groove being that which represents 
the Sylvian fissure. In Simia and Troglodytes, on the 
contrary, it is very richly convoluted. A hippocamjMs 
minor is present in all apes, and in some of the Cehidce 
it is much larger relatively than it is in man, and is abso- 
lutely larger than the hippocampus major. Of all apes,, 
the orang has the brain which is most lilce that of man , 
indeed, it may be said to be like man's in aH respects, 
save that it is much inferior in size and weight, and that 
the cerebrum is more symmetrically convoluted and less 
complicated with secondary and tertiary convolutions. If 
the brain of Simia be compared with that of Troglodytes, 
we find the height of the cerebrum in front greater in pro- 
portion in the former than in the latter; also the bridging 
convolutions,” though small, are still distinguishable, 
while they are absent in the chimpanzee. Nevertheless, 
this character cannot he of much importance, since it re- 
appears in Ateles, while two kinds of the genus Cehvs (so 
closely allied as to have been sometimes treated as one 
species) differ strangely from each other in this respect 
The corpus callosum, in apes generally, does not extend so 
fax back as in man, and it is very short in Pithecia, In 
the orang and chimpanzee there are, as in man, two corjtjora 
alhicantia, while in the lower monkeys there is but one. 
The vermis of the cerebellum is larger in the Cehidce than 
in the Simiadce. In all apes below the Simiince, each* 
lateral lobe of the cerebellum gives off a small lobuie, which 
is received into a special fossa of the petrous bone. Cer- 
tain prominences of the medulla oblongata, termed corpora 
irapezoidea, which are found in lower ma rnTnalR^ begin to 
make their appearance in the Cehidce, 

The Teeth. 

The teeth of apes consist, as in man, of incisors,, 
canines, premolars, and molars; but the series of teeth no- 
where forms BO perfect an arch as in man, the opposite 
series of grinding teeth tending to become more parallel 
No ape has the teeth placed in one uninterrupted series in 
each jaw, as is the case in the human species, but there is 
always a small interval {diasterrca) between each upper 
canine and the adjacent incisor, and between each lower 
canine and the adjacent premolar. This condition is due 
to the excessive size of the canines, the interspaces giving 
passage to the apices of these teeth. This prolongation of 
the canines into tusk-hke weapons of offence and defence 
(especially developed in the males), makes a great difference 
between the aspect of the dentition in apes and man. 
The number of the teeth is the same as in man in the 
Simiadce, The Cehidce have an additional premolar on 
each side of each jaw, and the Hapalince, besides this, have 
a true molar the less. The incisors are always nearly 
vertical, save in the Pithednce, when their apices project 
strongly forward. The canines are always considerably 
longer than the incisors, except in the genus Hapale, where 
the lower incisors equal the canines in length. The. pre- 
molars differ structurally from the molars much as in man, 
save that the first lower premolar may be modified in 
shape to give passage to the upper canine, as is specially 
to be seen in Cynocephalus, The grinding surface of the’ 
molars consists generally of two transverse ridges, each 
end of each ridge projecting more than the intermediate 
part, and so giving rise to four tubercles. In Simia and 
Troglodytes, however, we find in the upper molars an 
additional structure, whidi also exists in man. This is a 
ridge which runs obliquely from the front inner tubercle 
(or cusp), outwards and backwards to the hind outer 
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^Tibercle. In the rest of the Simradce this ridge is want- 
ing, but it reappears in Ateles and Mycetes amongst the 
Cehidoe, In the Hapalinm the tubercles of the molars are 
more produced and sharp-pointed, in harmony with their 
decidedly insectivorous habits- Ihe last lower molar may 
be reduced or much enlarged as compared with the others. 
Thus in Cercopithecus talapoin it has but three tubercles, 
while in the Macad and Cynocephali it is very large, and 
has five well-developed cusps. The number of milk teeth 
is as in man, save that the CehidcB have an additional milk 
molar. In general the canines are the last teeth to be 
cut of the permanent dentition. Their cutting sometimes 
causes such constitutional disturbance as to produce con- 
vulsions and death. In the gibbons, however, the canines 
accompany, if they do not precede, the appearance of the 
hindmost molar, while in the orang they at least sometimes 
make their appearance before that grinder. 

Organs of hTuTRiTioN and Excrbtion. 

The alimentary, circulating, and excretory organs of 
apes closely resemble those of man. The mouth is 
always guarded by lips^ which, though generally thin, 
are often very mobile and extensible, the lower lip 
having no fraenum in the orang, and this is also absent in 
CehuSy though it may be present in other forms, as, in 
Troglodytes and Cynocephalua, 

The toTigue is much longer relatively in most apes than 
in man j but it may closely resemble his, as does that of 
the orang, in which the circumvallate papillae are collected 
in a V-shaped aggregation, while there may be only two 
such papillae, as in GynocepJialus and Aides. In Hylohatea 
the tongue is in this respect man-like ; yet in that genus 
we first meet with a subdinguod process (which becomes 
much larger in the lower apes), in the form of a little 
conical bifid membrane. This structure is formed by the 
union of the processes upon which open the sub-maxiUary 
ducts — ^processes much elongated in the chimpanzee, 
though man-Hke in the orang. 

The mnda is generally present, but becomes rudimentary 
in the Gehidce generally, though it exists as a relatively 
thick, short structure in Hapale. It is long and pointed 
in Semnopithecus^ and plainly visible in Sylohcdes and 
Troglodytes. On the other hand, in Simia it is disguised 
by the extensive development of the membranous edge of 
the velum podati on each side of it. 

The stomach is simple in all the apes except the Semno* 
pitheciTm. It is especially human in shape in Hylohates, 
except that the pylorus is somewhat more elongated and 
distinct. It is of a rounded form in Pitheda^ and in Ilapole 
the cardiac orifice is exceptionally near to the pylorus. In 
the SemnopithedncB the stomach is extremely sacculated, 
especially at the cardiac end, being, in fact, very like a 
colon spirally coiled. It is in the stomach of these apes 
that the oriental Bezoar stones are found. 

The intestine in apes is devoid of valvtdas comdventes^ 
but is always^ provided with a well-developed ccecum^ 
though it is short and conical in Gynoc^hoXus. Only in 
the Simiincc do we find a vermiform appendix. 

The may be much longer relatiyely than in man, 
as in Simia and Troglodytes. It may be greatly sacculated, 
as in Syldbates; or devoid of sacculations, as in Gebus. 
As in foetal man, so in the lower apes, only the right 
©rtremity of the mesocolon is involved in the formation of 
the great omentum, the middle and left parts of the meso- 
^on ^ lying behind, and independent of the omentum. 
This w not, however, the case in the SimiinaSj which are 
more hke adult man in this respect. 

Tbe liver may be very like man’s, especiaUy in HylohcOes, 
me orang, and the chimpanzee ; but in the gorilla both 

e right and left lobes are cleft by a fissure almost as 
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much as in Cynocephalus. In the S^nopithectnce the 
liver is much divided, and it is placed obliquely to accom- 
modate the sacculated stomach. The lateral lobes of the 
liver are in Hapale very much larger than the central lobe. 
The caudate lobe is very large in the Gebidccy especially in 
Atelesj and above all in FiHiecia. There is always a gall- 
bladder. 

The larynx is in many apes furnished with sac-like 
appendages. These are different in different species as 
regards number, size, and situation. They may be dilata- 
tions of the laryngeal ventricle (opening into the larynx 
below the false vocal chords), as in Simia and Troglodytes. 
They may open above the false vocal chords so as to be, 
in fact, extensions of the thyro-hyoid membrane, as in 
ffylohates. There may be but a single median opening in 
the front part of that membrane at the base of the epi- 
glottis, as in the Simiadoe below the Simiince. There may 
be a single median opening at the back of the trachea, just 
below the cricoid cartilage, as in Ateles. There may be but 
a single sac, or there may be five, as sometimes in Mycetes. 
These may be enormous, meeting in the middle line in 
front, and extending down to the axillae, as in the gorilla 
and orang. A sac may occupy the cavity of the expanded 
body of the hyoid bone, as in Mycetes. 

The 08 hyoides has its basilar part generally somewhat 
more convex and enlarged than in man; but in Mycetes it 
becomes greatly enlarged and deeply excavated, so as to 
form a great bony bladder-like structure. 

The cornua of the hyoid are never entirely absent, but 
the anterior or lesser cornua may be so, as in Mycetes. The 
anterior cornua never exceed the posterior cornua in lengtn ; 
but they may be ie.g.^ in GercopitJiecus) more largely 
developed relatively than in man, and they may even be 
jointed structures, as in Lagothrix. 

The lungs have generally the form of those of man ; but 
the right lung may have four lobes, as, e.g.^ in Hylohaies. 

The great arterial trunks in Simia and Troglodytes are 
arranged as in man. In llylohates and the lower apes, 
however, the left carotid may take its origin from the 
innominate artery. 

Thb Generatiyf Organs. 

The generative organs are, in common with the other 
parts of the body, formed on the same model as in the 
human species. The penis is pendulous, t.c., hangs freely, 
instead of being (as in the dog) bound to the ventral sur- 
face of the abdomen. The prepuce, however, is without a 
frsenum. The testes are relatively large, and descend into 
a scrotum. In some species, however, they do not descend 
so much as they do in man, but remain just outside the 
inguinal ring, and are thus placed rather beside than 
beneath the penis. These parts, as has been said, are 
brightly coloured in some of the lower SimiadoB. The penis 
is furnished with a hone in all the apes below the Anthro- 
poid ones, and probably in the latter also, since the chim- 
panzee has one about one-third of S|n inch long and gristly 
at each end. In all apes the uteruk is single, and not two- 
homed; but it is more elongated relatively in monkeys 
than in the human species. The dUoris is well-developed, 
but boneless in the SimiadcBy and is large even in Troglo- 
dytes niger^ In the Oehidm it contains a bone; and in 
some genera, especially in the Gehince^ it is enormously 
developed, so as to be very easily mistaken for a penis. 
In AtdeSj however, its length is mainly due to its extremely 
elongated prepuce. 

, The placenta of apes is discoidal and deciduate, and is 
g^erally bilobed. Sometimes, however, as in Mycetes, it 
is single. It is especially thick in proportion in the 
Hapalmce. La the Simia^ there is but one umbiLicaJ 
vein, but in the Gehidce there are two. 
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Gestation in the lower Simiadee lasts about seven months, 
but in the Hapalinca only three months. 

Menstruation occurs periodically, but the excretion is 
less sanguineous than in the human species. In the lower 
Simiadoo it is chiefly manifested by a turgescence of the 
external organs, which may extend widely in the parts 
adjacent, and even beneath the tail. 

Lactation lasts, in the better known forms, for an average 
of six months, and the young are carried at the breast in 
a very human attitude^ 
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There appears as yet to be no evidence of the existence 
of apes earlier than during the Miocene period. This 
absence of evidence must by no means be taken as a con- 
clusive proof of their non-existence, since, as Dr Falconer 
has pointed out, we ought not to expect to find ape 
fossils often. We ought not to expect this, because the 
agility and arboreal life of these animals enable them to 
escape local inundations, and other causes of destruction 
and speedy burial, to which more sluggish and terrestrial 
animus are exposed. When they fall dead they are almost 
immediately devoured by carnivorous animals and feeders 
on carrion, and it is owing to this that their remains are so 
rarely found in India, on which account the Hindoos 
believe that they bury their dead. 

Two teeth found in Suffolk were at first described by 
Professor Owen as those of apes, under the title Macacvs 
eoccenus. This opinion, however, he has since withdrawn.^ 

A fragment of a right maxilla, from.Soleure in Switzer- 
land, was described by Rutimeyer in 1862, under the 
name Ccenopithecus lemuroides. But the recent discovery 
of fossil lemurs in France renders the ape character of 
this fragment (which was always doubtful) still more un- 
certain. 


When we enter upon Miocene deposits we find plentiful 
^d unquestionable remains of apes now extinct. In India, 
m the Sewahk hihs, the astragalus of a Semnqpitkeci^ 
(resembling S, entellv^) has been found. Also jaws and 
teeth of other forms allied to Semnopithecv^ and Macacus 
have been discovered, one with an upper jaw nearly as 
large as that of the existing orang. These fossils, how- 
ever, exhibit no remarkable difference in form from the 
bones of existing apes. 

Europe a very remarkable ape fossil, named Brvo^ 
pu^cus fontani (Lartet), has been found at Saint Gaudens 
m France. A lower jaw and humerus were there obtained, 
but isolated teeth have also been met with in the Suabian 
Alps. This creature was an ape belonging to the highest 
sub-family, SimiiTice, and was allied to Hyldbates, but of 
greater bulk than any existing gibbon. 

Two other species of ape have been ’fomid allied to SyU- 
bates, but of smaUer size than DryapiOwms, and show- 
mg some probable affinity to Semnopitheeus. These are 
PlvopMiecm anh^us (Lartet), and i». plaiyodan. (Bieder- 
former, two imperfect Wet ja-Jre were 
fomd m ftesh-water deposit at Sansan, near Anch, inFranoe : 
wW of the latter, an upper jaw has been found in Zurich 
at Mgg,xn the upper fresh-water Molasse there. Another 
ape (probably ot ^e Simimce), of which a lower jaw has 
been found m the lignite bed at Monte BamboK in Tuscany 
has be^ nam^ by G. M. Gervais, Oreepitkeeus hamboul’ 

^ fo^d a rich deposit of ape relics at 
Pihenni m Greece. He has sent thence to Pam parts of 

mdividuals, whfle other renuins are 
pw^ed m Mumch, and no less than five crania at MiW 
These remains have been placed by Wag ner in a new 

^ Aiuk. and Mag. of Hat. Hist. 1862, p, 240. 


genus, MesopUhecrus. They are very interesting, as sho^^ - 
ing a somewhat intermediate structure compared with 
living apes. The cranium and dentition bear affinity to 
Semnopithecus, but the limbs are rather those of J/acacus. 

Certain fragments found at Eppelsheim (in strata of the 
same geological age as the Pikermi deposits) have also been 
attributed to the former genus; while five mandibula, 
found at Steinheim in Wiirtemberg, have received the 
name, from Fraas, of Semnopithecus grandcmus. 

Amongst the rich palaeontological treasures which have 
recently been found in the ^^^orth American Miocene deposits 
are certain teeth and fragments, which, it has been sug- 
gested, may be those of apes. At present, however, their 
nature is quite problematical, though the presence of apes 
at that period in America would be a fact of extreme 
interest, if sufllcient remains could be found to determine 
whether such apes were Simiadoe or Gebidce^ or forms iixter- 
mediate between the two. 

The Pliocene deposits have not yet yielded much in 
the way of ape remains. Some teeth from Montpellier 
(found in fresh-water marl) have been named Semnopithecus 
Monspessulanus by M. Gervais, while part of a lower jaw 
from the same locality has been called Macacos priscm. 
Other fragments of jaws, and some teeth of Macad, have 
been found in the Val d^Amo, and are preserved at Pisa, 
Turin, and Florence. A single tooth from Grays, Essex, 
has been described by Professor Owen as Macacus plio- 
ccernes. 

In America, besides the Miocene fragments before re- 
ferred to, numerous bones of Mycetes and other genera 
have been found in the caves of Brazil. These, however, 
appear to be, geologically speaking, quite recent, and they 
closely resemble the bones of apes now living in that 
region. 

For further details as to fossil apes, an article may be 
referred to (a translation from the Italian) by Major 
Forsyth, in tne Annals and Magazine of Matural jBistorvn 
for the month of September 1672. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBBTIOK, 

The apes are, as far as is yet certainly known, at present 
a^ost confined to tropical latitudes. Their most northern 
Hmits in the Old World are Gibraltar (Macacus inuus), 
Moupin, in Thibet (Macacm thibetanus and Semnopithecm 
roxellance), and Japan (Macacus speciosus}. In the New 
World the highest northern latitude certainly known to be 
attained is 18® or 19® (Ateles melanochir) in Southern 
Mexico, but they possibly reach even latitude 23®. Father 
David, however, sees no reason (considering the severity 
of the climate of Moupin) why apes should not also be 
found m the mountains of Northern China, and the natives 
have repeatedly assured him they are to be found there, 
^uthwards, apes are found to near the Cape of Good 
Hope, and the island of Timor (Macacus cynomolgm). in 
Indian .^chipelago, in the Old World, and to ehout 
30 m Brazil and Paraguay, in the New World. As to 
vertical extent, a Semnopithecus has been seen near Simlah 
^ a height of 1 1,000 feet; Dr Hooker saw monkeys in the 
Himalaya at an elevation above 8000 feet; and Semnopi 
r^ellancB and Macacus thibetanus were found 
f the Snowy Mountains of Moupinl 

m "^bet, at an elevation of about 3000 metres, where 
frost and snow last several months. In Miocene times 
ape i^e was more extensive— -narndj, to Greece. 

1 *^® localities richest in monkeys axe islands. 
S Sumatra, and Javarand apes 

also found in Tnmdad, and the island of Fernand Po 
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There are, however, certain islands which seem eminently 
well suited to support an ape population, where apes, 
nevertheless, are conspicuous by their absence. Such are 
the West Indian Islands, Madagascar/ and New Guinea ; 
moreover, no ape inhabits tropical Australia. These facts 
become the more remarkable, if, as Father David suspects, 
apes exist in Northern China to-day. Evidently it is not 
cHmate which prevents their existing in Oentr^ Europe 
now. The continents of Africa, south of the Sahara; of 
Asia, south of the Himalaya ; and of America, from 
Panama to the southern part of Brazil, are, with the 
islands before mentioned, the special ape regions of the 
existing fauna. 

There is a remarkable difference between the ape popu- 
lation of the New and the Old "World, the latter being 
inhabited exclusively by Simiadcey the former as exclusively 
by the Cehidce. Europe has but a single ape species ; and 
Asia, north of the Himalaya, has but the few found in 
Thibet, China, and Japan. Africa, north of the Sahara, 
is zoologically a part of Europe, and there also Macacus 
muus is found, which is the only African species of the 
genus. African apes are the chimpanzee and gorilla of 
the west coast, the former extending eastwards to 28® EL 
long.; the CoLobi (which are, in fact, but the African form 
of Se7mio/>itkecu8)y the long-tailed Cercopitheciy including 
mangabeys (or white-eyelid monkeys) ; and, lastly, the 
baboons, Gynocepluili, The genus Oynocephcdvs extends 
into Arabia ; but that, zoologically speaking, is a part of 
Africa. The Asiatic regions possess the orang {Simid) (in 
Borneo and Sumatra), the long-armed apes {Hyl6bates\ the 
SemnopUheciy and Macaci, 

One form of Macacus ^ and a very peculiar one (ikf. 
is found in the islands Batchian and Celebes ; and it is a 
noteworthy fact that this, the most baboon-like of all the 
Mucaci, should only exist in a region so extremely remote 
from Africa. The genus Macacus is the most widely 
spread of any existing genus — ^namely, from Gibraltar, 
North Africa, Thibet, and Japan (perhaps even from 
Northern China), down to the island of Timor, and from 
the north-west of Africa in the west, to Batchian, Japan, 
and the Philippine Islands in the east. In ancient 
times this genus seems to have extended to France, and 
even to Essex. Tt is interesting to note that, in the 
Miocene period, the geographical range of the apes of India 
was much greater. Gibbon-like monkeys existed in the 
south of France, wliile forms intermediate between Sem- 
Tijopithecus and Macacus abounded in Greece. 

In America, north of Panama, the genera as yet known 
to be represented are ChrysotkriXy MyctipitUecuSy CebuSy 
Ateles, Mycetesy and Hapalcy in Yeragua ; MyctipUkecaSy 
Ceh'uSy Atelesy and Myretes, in Costa Rica and Nicaragua ; 
Ateles and MyrHeSy in Guatemala ; and Atelesy in Southern 
Mexico, Brazil is, of course, the headquarters of the 
American apes ; but different portions of that vast region 
have a somewhat different ape fauna. Thxis the genus 
Mriodes appears in South-Eastern Brazil to represent the 
species of Aides inhabiting the more northern and western 
parts of the empire. Southwards, the genera Cehusy 
Mycetesy GhrysothrioOy and Gallithrix extend furthest ; but 
they do not probably all extend to the furthest limit yet 
known, namely, 30^ S. The species found farthest south 
are Mycetes carayay Gehus fatudhiSy and Ccdlitkrix per- 
sonatus, 

ZOOLOOIOAL POSITION AND AFFINITIES OF APES. 

By universal consent apes are placed in the highest rank 
of all brutes, and, excepting man, are generally taken to 


* is the special home of the half-apes or lemurs. 
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be the most perfect animals of the mammalian class. It 
may be questioned, however, whether, if the animal man 
had never existed, this place would be assigned them by 
any observing intelligence. The half-apes, or iemui-s, 
commonly placed in the same order with them, are cer- 
tainly inferior mammals; and it might be contended that 
the perfection of the mammalian type is rather to be found 
in the Felidcs (or cat family), by reasoning analogous to 
that by which it might also be contended that birds (with 
their differentiated limbs, perfect circidating and respins^ 
tory systems, acute sense organs, complex instincts, and 
teachableness) are really the highest of aU vertebrate 
animals, and represent the vertebrate type of structure 
carried to the highest degree of perfection yet attained. 

The question as to which animals are most nearly allied 
to apes is one by no means easy to answer. Leaving man 
aside (whose close anatomical resemblance to apes is so 
obvious), it is at present extremely difficult to say what 
are the apes^ true zoological affinities. It is to be hoped that 
future palaeontological researches may afford us materials 
for tracing these out ; but at present a chasm separates 
the apes from every other group of animals. The half- 
apes, or lemurs, were generally considered to lead down 
from the apes towards the insectivora, and thence to the 
implacental mammals; but the differences between the 
apes and lemurs are so many and great, that it cannot be 
considered otherwise than ‘in the highest degree improbable 
that (on the Evolution hypothesis) they took origin from 
any common root-form that was not equally the progenitor 
of other mammalian orders. 

But if the apes cannot be considered to show evidence 
of genetic affinity with any other mammalian order, do 
they constitute so homogeneous a group as to suggest the 
former existence of one ancient root-form common to them 
all ? To this question it may be answered that the differ- 
ences between the Simmdce and Cehidos are such as to render 
it doubtful whether they may not have had respectively 
quite different origins, and whether their resemblances 
may not have been superinduced by similarity of needs 
and conditions. The differences referred to are as to — 
(1), dentition; (2), nasal septum; (3), tail — the Cebidce 
showing a tendency to a curled tail-end, while the Simiadm 
never manifest any such tendency ; (4), cheek pouches ; 
(6), ischiatic callosities; (6), general form and habit of 
body ; (7), opposability of the thumb ; (8), bony meatus 
auditorius extemus. All these characters, taken together, 
seem to make it probable that the Gebid^ae and Simiadce are 
not diverging offshots from some common ape parent, but 
that they have arisen in an independence as complete as 
that between the origin of either of them and the origin of 
the lemuroids or carnivores. Possibly further discoveries 
in the Miocene deposits of North America will reveal to 
us transitional forms between the Old and the New World 
apes, but the existence of such forms cannot certainly as 
yet be affirmed. It may be asked, however, Can the 
genera, which possess so many points in common as Gehus 
and GercopitheciiSy have come to resemble each other inde- 
pendently % To this it may be replied, that the number 
of similarities of structure which must have had an inde- 
pendent origin is so great that it is difficult to see why 
those of the two genera named may not also have had such 
an origin. As examples of such similarities of independent 
origin, the following structures may be referred to : — ^The 
bony covering of the temporal fossa in Oheloniay Pelohates^ 
and Lophiomys; the compound tooth structure of Orycte- 
ropus and Myliobatis; the coexistence of a certain form of 
dentition with a saltatory habit in Macropus and Macrosce- 
tides; the presence of but eight carpal bones in Troglodyte 
and Indris; the course of the vertebral artery in Auchmia 
and Myrmecoptuxga ; tbe Hying membrane in certain squirreU 
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a.nd phalangers ; tke canines and premoiars of Canis and 
Tkylacinus; tke grinders of Per omelet and Urotnchus; 
the external form and habit of body of Mys, Sorex^ 
and Antechimcs; and the peculiar dorsal shields in tortoises 
and certain frogs. But if some naturalists are disposed to 
admit that the common origin of the Odbidce and SiTniadcB 
may be very doubtful, can they be even sure of that of 
'Oercopitfiecv^ and Hylohatesl It has been recently sug- 
gested, that the Artiodactyla and the Ftri&Bodactyla (the 
even and the odd-toed ungulates) may be genetically 
independent (their common characters being merely ad- 
aptive, functional ones), as also with the BalcsTioidea 
(whales), and DelpMnoidea (dolphins). The response of 
organisation to need being such as it is (structure and 
function manifesting themselves so simultaneously), the 
discrimination between genetic and adaptive characters 
must always be a work of extreme delicacy. In the 
presence of the various genealogical trees of animal descent 
which have been so hastily put forward of late, a judicious 
scepticism seems the attitude best warranted by the 
evidence yet obtained. If so many similar forms have 
arisen in mutual independence, then the affinities of the 
animal kingdom, or even of the mammalian class, can 
never be represented by the symbol of a tree. Bather, we 
should conceive the existence of a grove of trees, closely 
approximated, greatly differing in age and size, with their 
branches interlaced in a most complex entanglement. The 
great group of apes is composed of two such branches; 
but their relations one to another, to the other branches 
which represent mammalian groups, and to the trunks 
■from which such branches diverge, are problems still await- 
ing solution. 

There can, however, be no doubt that the Bimiadoe and 
€d>idce together form a most ■ natural group, and are 
closely allied with man in structure. Moreover, as man is 
the highest animal, and, zoologically considered, differs 
less from even the lowest ape than such ape differs from 
any other animal, man and apes must be placed together in 
one order, which may well bear its primitive Linnean 
name, PrimatesJ* Whether any other animals (and, if 
any, what) should also be included in this order, are ques- 
tions for the consideration of which the reader is referred 
to the heading Mammat.ta . 
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APELDOOBN, a iiourialiing town in tiie ISfetherlands, 
in the province of Guelderland, 17 miles N. of Amheixn, 
with large paper-mills, and a population of upwards of 
12,000. A short distance oif is the Castle of Loo, the 
favourite residence of King William L 

APELLAS, a Greek setdptor, mentioned by* Pausanias 
(vi 1, 6) as the author of a group at Olympia, representing 
a q[aadriga, with the statues of a charioteer and of Cynisca, 
the sister of Archelaus. This group having been executed 
to commemorate the chariot victory gained by Cynisca at 
the Olympic games, 420 b,c., the date of the artiat is ob- 
taine(L A bronze sculptor of the same name, and probably 
the same person, occurs in Pliny (JVaL Mist, xxxiv. 86). 

APELLES, the most celebrated of ancient Greek painters. 
The date assigned to him by PHny (Mat Mist, xxxv, 79) 
as 332 B.C., and with this agrees the fact of his having 
been the court painter of Alexander the Great, who it was 
said would allow no one else to paint his portrait, though, 
in point of fact, portraits of him by other artists are known 
{Pliny, vii. 93 and 125 ; Horace, Mpist, ii. 1, 239 ; Cicero, 
Ad Fam., v. 12, 13). Apelles had worked before then for 
Philip, the father of Alexander, and with a career of nearly 
half a century, was at work after in the time of the first 
successors to Alexander's empire. He was bora at 
Colophon, where it appears his father Pytheas, also a 
(painter, resided. His &st instructor was a certain Ephorus, 
of Ephesus, which was then the centre of the Asia Minor 
school of painting; the rival school being that of Sicyon in 
Greece proper, whither Apelles next proceeded, apparently 
to undergo the stricter discipline in drawing for which 
that school was renowned, and perhaps also, as is said 
{Plutarch, Arat, 13), to win a share of the good fortune and 
fame of its leaders. He was here in the neighbourhood of 
Corinth, and it was probably then that he was taken by 
the beauty of the young Lais, on seeing her drawing water 
at the fountain of Peirene. Another incident, that of his 
having seen the notorious Phryne bathing at Eleusis, and 
from this conceived the design of his picture of Aphrodite 
Auadyomene, would also fall about this time, for the two 
reasons that Phryne's celebrity occurred in the period 
before Alexander, and that Apelles is not known to have 
made a second stay in that district of Greece. 'From 
6i(yon he went to the Macedonian court, and was there 
employed until Alexander departed on his expedition into 
Asia, on which the painter accompanied him as far as 
Ephesus, where he settled. Of the intimacy between him 
and his royal patron there are a number of stories, which, 
however, from the variety in the telling, may be without 
foundation in fact. According to Pliny (xxxv. 85), Alex- 
ander haying betrayed ignorance by some remark about 
painting, was told by Apelles to be silent, lest the boys 


who were rubbing down colours in the studio might laugb 
at him. But the version of the same story given by 
Plutarch (De Adut, 15) has, in the place of Alexander, the 
Megabyzos, or priest of Diana at Ephesus ; while in .(Elian 
(Far. Hist, ii 2) the story is told of Zeuxis, not of 
Apelles. Again, .^Han (Far. Mist, ii 3) relates, that while 
Alexander was inspecting a painting of a horse by Apelles, 
a horse neighed towards the picture, upon which the 
painter remarked that the horse knew more of art than the 
king. But Pliny (xxx. 95) instances the neighing of & 
horse, only as having decided a competition between 
Apelles and some other painter. Still, so far as the painter's 
readiness of rebuke is conceited, these stories are confirmed 
by other inciden*fcs, as when he told an artist, who boasted 
of his speed in work, that the wonder was why he could 
not produce more of such stuff in the same time ; .or, when 
having once accepted correction from a shoemaker about a 
wrongly painted boot in one of his pictures, he declined 
further criticism from him, with the observation which has 
since become a proverb. Me supra crepidam mtor judicaret 
(Pliny, xxxv. 84). Of an opposite kind were his relations 
with Protogenes, the Rhodian painter, whose abilities he 
readily recognised, and whom he brought into notice by 
spreading a report that he intended to purchase his friend’s 
pictures, and sell them as his own. Finding Protogenes 
not at home on one of Ms visits, Apelles, instead of leaving 
his name, drew with a brush an exceedingly fine line on a 
prepared tablet. Protogenes knowing the hand, and 
accepting the challenge, drew witMn the line a still finer 
one in another colour. But Apelles returning, divided the 
line a third time, and was couifessed the victor. Though 
Ephesus continued to be Ms home, Apelles worked also 
elsewhere, as in Smyrna, Samos, and Rhodes, but princi- 
pally in Cos, where he received the rights of a burgess, and 
where probably he died. Far an account of his works and 
style, see Abohjeology (Classical). (a. s. m.) 

AJPEN'N'IN'ES, an extensive range of mountains tra- 
versing the entire extent of the Italian peninsula, and 
forming, as it were, the backbone of that country. Th« 
name Apennines is probably of Celtic origin, and derived 
from pcTi, properly signifying a head, or mountain height. 
By the Greek and Latin writers the name is generally used 
in the singular, as Apmniims Mans, 6 'Attw^vos, to 
A'shrvivov opos* The name may have been originally 
applied only to a particular moxmtaiii, and afterward® 
extended to include the whole chain. 

The Apennines may be considered as a southern branch 
of the great Alpine system of Europe. Both the mountain 
systems have a general resemblance as regards the age and 
lithological chapter of the rocks and strata wMch com- 
pose them. Geographers have differed as to the point 
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where the Apennines are to be distinguished from the Alps. 
Some have placed it at the pass of Bocchetta ; others at the 
Col di Tenda ; and others at the low pass which runs from 
Savona to Cairo. Strabo, who gives a very accurate 
account of the general features and direction of this chain, 
considers it as beginning in the vicinity of Genoa, Prom 
Ool di Tenda the Apennines run in a semicircle round the 
Gulf of Genoa, in a general direction from west to east ; 
they afterwards turn to the south, and traverse the whole 
of the Italian peninsula to the Strait of Messina. The 
entire length of the chain is about 600 miles measured in 
a direct line, and about 800 miles if measured along the 
windings. The chain lies between 38® and 44° 30' N. lat., 
and 7° 40' and 18° 20' E. long. The mountains are divided 
into the Northern, Central, and Southern Apennines- 

The ITortherri ApeTmines include what are usually 
designated the Ligurian and Tuscan Apennines. The 
Ligurian Apennines extend from the Maritime Alps past 
Monte Gisa to the borders of Tuscany. The principal 
passes here, between Piedmont and the duchy of Genoa, are 
through the valleys of the Tanaro, the Bormida, and the 
Lemma. The pass of Pontremo leads up the Magra Valley 
from Spezzia to Parma. The Tuscan Apennines extend 
from Monte Pellegrino to Monte Comaro, in 12° 3' E. 
The Alpi Appuani form an outljdng mass of mountain.^ 
between the valley of the Magra and the Secchio. The 
chief passes are those of Bratello, Eiumalbo, Monte Carelli 
or Pietra^Mala, and that proceeding from the valley of the 
Sieve, over Borgo di San Lorenzo, through the valley of 
the Lamone, and on towards Faenza. 

The Central or Roman Apennines comprehend that part 
of the chain between Monte Cornaro, in which the Tiber 
rises, and Monte Velino, north of Lake Fucino. Its 
general direction is from N.N.W. to S.S.E. or nearly 
parallel to the Tiber. The descent towards the Adriatic is 
continuous and direct, but towards the Mediterranean it 
forms two distinct inclined planes. The principal passes 
from the north are at the village of Scheggia, where the 
Cantiano rises , at Serravalle, south-east of Monte Pennino, 
at the head of the valley of the CMenti; at Castellucio, 
between Norcia and Arquata; and the chief pass of all 
between Rieti and the TaUey of the Pescara. 

The Southern Apennines include the remaining portion 
of this chain. From Monte Velino they proceed in a south- 
easterly direction to the valley of the Ofanto, which cuts 
through the range. South of that limit, one short branch 
extends eastward towards Altamura, another runs westward 
to the neighbourhood of Salerno, while the main chain is 
prolonged nearly due south to the heights of Aspromonte 
overlookiiig the Strait of Messina. In the upper part of the 
Southern Apennines a number of sharp pyramidical points 
raise themselves above the mountain chain. Among these 
are Monte Forcone at the source of the Sangro, Monte 
SanP Angelo, above the sources of the Voltumo and Trigno, 
and Monte Calvello north-east of Salerno. The principal 
pass over this part of the Apennines is that of Sulmona, 
near the sources of the Volturno, so called from the town 
of Sulmona, where the roads from Rome, Pescara, and 
Aquila unite. The passes above Castel Franco and Ariano 
are the highest points of the roads over the ridge, from 
Benevento to Troja, and from Avellino to Foggia. 

The geology and palseontology of the Apennines have 
been fully investigated by Savi, Meneghini, Pareto, 
Lavim, Orsini, Bianconi, Mortillet, and others. As a 
general rule, the same formations occur here as in the 
Alps, and the system usually consists of a central ridge 
having secondary and lower ridges running parallel with 
the mmn range, the intervening country being formed of 
but slightly disturbed newer Tertiary deposits. Thus, in 
that portion of the Apennines wJiich borders on and expends 
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into Tuscany and Bologna, the system consists of two 
parts. The one which is most distant from the Mediter- 
ranean forms the Apennines proper ; here the Eocene bed^^ 
prevail, and are covered, especially on the north iiunk, uy 
Miocene and Pliocene beds j the axes of elevation ase 
numerous and parallel to each other, following strikes whx(ih 
run from V^.N-W. to E.S.E., and from N.W. to b.E. ^ ilic 
other part is nearer the Mediterranean, and is reniurkable 
for its richness in metalliferous ores j the rocks prevax eiit 
in it belong to the Palaeozoic and Oolitic periods, and. have 
a N.N.W. to S.S.E. strike. Between Spezzia and Oivita 
Vecchia it is represented by numerous outliex's of verrucuno 
(probably of Carboniferous age), and trias surrounded 
Oolitic rocks. The district of Carrara abounds in marhh ^ 
belonging .to the Liassic and Oolitic periods. E early all the 
mountains between Carrara and Monte Sagru have beds < / 
marble, which sometimes acquire considerable thickness. n.> 
for instance in the vertical escarpments of Monte Corchio. 
The mountains between the meridians of Genoa and Panaa 
form but one chain, composed of parallel ridges strikin*;; 
W.isr. W. to E.]Sr.E. The strata consist of Eocene fonnath 
flanked by Miocene and Pliocene beds, pierced by mumeroiL'i 
ophiolitic masses. Towards Genoa the mountains con- 
form to the S.S.W. and N.N.E. directions of the Western 
Alps; the rocks are of Eocene age, but are much meta- 
morphosed by the serpentines of Pagli, Voltri, and VaragiiK*. 
In the Central Apennines there is a large development ur 
secondary beds from the trias to the upper chaik, and ot 
the Tertiary formation, which is represented by strata of the 
Eocene, Miocene, Pliocene, and Post-Pliocene periods, 
main axis of the chain is chiefly formed of the Second ui/ 
rocks, while the minor ranges are formed of Tertiary bi*cL^. 
The mountains, as a whole, rise from N. to S., culiuixtalir.i; 
in Monte Corno, 9593 feet high, beyond which their height 
again decreases. Mount Amaro is 8960 feet, and Mount 
YeHno 7910 feet high. The oldest rock seen in this pm: 
is a dolomite ; it is unfossiliferous, and acquires its greatr.s *. 
massiveness in the mountains of Cesi, Spoleto, and Vento.’.a, 
Above it follows a limestone, which is iu places man}' 
hundred yards thick. Fossils are rare in it as a wlxolt^ 
though locally abundant in a few places. The strati; 
which next succeed are ferruginous liihestoxies and mark, 
abounding in Middle Liassic fossils ; then red limestones, 
yielding ammonites and other shells of the Upper Lias ; 
then a vast series of limestones, marls, and siliceous bed*<, 
which compose a large part of the flanks and summits 
of the Apennines, and which represent the Oolitic period. 
The hippuritic chalk is largely developed, and in places it 
forms the mass of the Apennines, as in the Eossa Chain, 
and the lofty ranges of the Abruzzi, Fossils are abundant 
in this limestone. The Upper Cretaceous beds are repre- 
sented by massive limestones with comparatively few fossils. 
Above these follow a nummulitic limestone, marly schists, 
arenaceous macigno, <kc. The Miocene beds are varied in 
their lithological nature and rich in fossils. The more reoieat 
strata seldom occur at any great height above the sea. 

(See MiTieralogta della Toscana, 2 vok. 1872 ; 

W. P. Jervis, in The Mineral Resources of Central Italy ^ 
8vo, 1868 ; and papers by Lavini and Orsini, in IiulL 
Geoh France, 2d series, xii. 1202-1232; Pareto, in AW/. 
Soc, GeoL, xix. 239—320 ; Bianconi, Ibid., xxiv, 482 ; and 
Ponzi, Giomdle Arcadico, new series, voL xxiii.) 

APENBADE, a tovm of Prussia, in Schleswig, beauti^ 
rally situated on the Apenrade flord, an arm of the little 
Belt, 38_ miles N. of Schleswig. It is connected by a 
branch line with the main railway of Schleswig, and 
possesses a tolerably good harboxxr, by means of which it 
carries on a considerable transit trade, while there are 
also several manufactures, as well as some shipbuiMinfi: and 
sea-fishing. Population, 5932- 
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APHASIA (from a and synonyms, Apkemia, 

Alalia^ Aphrasia^ Apkthongiay AphtlieTiscia)^ a term applied 
bo indicate a condition in wliich the function of express- 
ing ideas by articulate sounds is arrested, perverted, or 
destroyed, in consequence of lesion of the brain. Loss or 
perversion of the power of expressing ideas by written signs 
is often associated with this condition. The term Aphasia 
is generally held to comprise two great varieties ; (1), 
Amnesic Aphasia, in which the memoiy of words is lost or 
perverted ; and (2), Ataxic Aphasia, in which the function 
of articulation is lost or peiwerted. Although this broad 
distinction is very properly made, it very rarely happens 
that a case occurs in which the two conditions are not to a 
greater or less extent coexistent. 

Ammdc (a, pvrja-t^) aphasia is symptomatised very 
variously- The earliest and most common indication con- 
sists in— (a.) The loss of the memory of substantives and 
names, other parts of speech being properly applied; in 
such cases a periphrasis is employed to express the term. 
(l$.) The memory of a language with which the patient had 
beenthoroughly conversant may become lost, (y.) Terms are 
persistently misapplied ; for instance, in recorded cases 
pamphlet” has been used for ^‘camphor,” ^'hogshead” 
for sugar,” horse ” for ‘‘ man,” <fec., d5C. This symptom 
has been named Heterophasia (Ircpo?, ^dorts). In ataxic 
(a, To^t?) aphasia — (a.) the function of articulation is com- 
pletely lost, the patient being only able to indicate by signs 
that he is conscious of the itlea convey able by the term ; 
thus an ataxic aphasic, who had been an engine-driver, 
when asked what had been his trade, could only express 
himself by imitating the sound made by an engine when 
starting, ^^Hish, hish, hish.” In many instances even this 
power of imitation is in complete abeyance — assent to the 
fitness of a spoken word to indiciite the object exhibited 
being given by a nod or other gesture. (/3.) The function 
of articulation is mcxiified ; thus a word may be only half 
articulated; for instance “watch” can only be pronounced 
as “ wa,” no prompting, or effort on Ms own part, enabling 
the patient to complete the word, (y.) Only automati<j 
phrases can be articulated, oaths, “ yes,” “ no,” “ aye,” 

(&) The £)atient makes use of a set phrase, wiiich may 
consist of actual words, but more frequently of confused 
sounds, such as “ tan tan,” “ ta ta,” “ didoes doe the 
doe,” &c.; but such phrases do not appear to satisfy him 
m expressive of ideas, although only one is persistently 
-imploTt‘<l In almost all cases of ataxic aphasia there is 
a well-marked desire and effort to enunciate words, the 
muscles of articulation often working strongly hut con- 
vulsively. The great diagnostic point between amnesic 
and ataxic aphasia is, that in the former the patient can 
always articulate the forgotten word when it is suggested 
to him; in the latter, no prompting or assistance can enable 
him to enunciate the proper sound. Closely associated 
with both forms of aphasia is the loss of the power of 
axpressing ideas by written signs. To this condition the 
tenn agraphia (a, ypd<ft€Lv) has been applied. Most fre- 
quently this power is completely lost, the effort of putting 
pen to paper being only followed by a confused scribbling ; 
occasionally a strong effort is made to write ; for instance, 
the patient makes a feeble endeavour to mahe his signature, 
wHch results in the production of a badly-formed initial 
letter, the subsequent ones being either quite unformed, 
or represented by a confusion of wrong signs, ^ In the 
most slightly-marked cases of agraphia, i.e,, those in wMch 
the patient is able to produce actual graphic signs, the 
general character of the handwriting is completely changed 
from that which had existed during health. 

Aphasia, whether amnesic or ataxic, may, but seldom 
does exist disassociated from absolute insanity* 

Great interest has centred around the queetioa of the 
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pathology of aphasia, as many observations have been 
adduced which appear to connect with this condition lesion 
of a specific portion of the brain, and from this it has* 
been sought to deduce the absolute localisation of the 
function of speech in the hemispherical ganglia. The 
large ^ proportion of cases of ataxic aphasia occur in 
association with right-sided hemiplegia, although others are 
on record in which it has appeared in connection with left- 
sided hemiplegia in left handed persons. Bouillard, Andral, 
and Dax placed on record a series of cases which bore upon 
the association of disease of the frontal lobes of the brain, 
with loss of the faculty of articulate speech. In 1861 
Broca of Paris enunciated the theory, founded on the‘ 
clinical and pathological observation of two carefully 
reported cases, that the portion of the cerebrum wMch 
necessarily diseased in aphasia is the postej'ior third of thfr 
third or inferior left frontal convolution, A large number 
of cases have since been published which appear to support 
this theory ; but an almost equally large number have been 
recorded in which disease of this portion of the above- 
named convolution has been found without material impair- 
ment of speech, in which it has been found intact in cases 
of aphasia, or in which disease of other convolutions has 
been accompanied by similar symptoms. Broca’s positive 
localisation of the function of speech has been disx)roved by 
several well-authenticated cases ; it is, nevertheless, held by 
many prominent pathologists, that, although his deduction 
is not absolutely correct, it is in the main true, as lesion ol 
the portion of the brain indicated by Broca may affect 
neighbouring convolutions of the frontal lobes, in wMch 
their observations lead them to believe the function of 
speech is localised, although its seat cannot be exactly 
indicated. Another, section of pathologists hold that thV 
nutrition of the whole encephalon is effected by lesion oi 
tMs particular convolution, the locality of which, by its 
anatomical relations to the middle cerebral artery, is' 
peculiarly liable to embolus and apoplexy, and that as s 
consequence, the faculty of speech is affected in common 
with other cerebral functions ; and they further argue, that, 
as destruction of other portions of the cerebrum has been 
known to be accompanied by similar symptoms affecting, 
speech (the left inferior frontal convolution being intact), 
it is in no wise proved that localisation of function can be 
fairly deduced from the occasional association of lesion of 
this convolution with aphasia. 

(See Dr Bateman, On Aphasia; papers by Drs Tuke 
and J. Fraser in the Journal of Mental SdencOy 18 TO; 
Dr Ferrier “ On the Localisation of Brain Function,” Wer 
Ridvng Reports; and for bibliography, Dictionnaire Mn 
cydopedique des Sciences Medicalea.) (j, B. T.) 

APHORISM {d<l>opurfju6s!, from to define) is a 

terse and definite statement of a principle or important 
doctrine in science or philosophy. The word has been 
used as the title of some well-known works — as the 
Aphorisms of Hippocrates^ the Aphorisms of ike School 
of Salerno^ and the Aphorisms of Boerhaavey wMch repre- 
sent respectively the medical doctrines of the 5th centi^ 
B.O., and the 12th and 17th centuries of the Christian 
era. One of the best specimens of a philosopMcal treatise 
whoUy written in aphorisms is the Novum Orgamim of 
Lord Bacon. 

APHRODITE [Vbotg]. From the accepted meaning, 
of the name Aphrodite, “ born in the foam of the sea,” 
{d<ffp6^), together with Hesiod’s {Theog,y 187-206) ac-' 
count of her appearing first in the waters round Cythera 
and finally landing on Cyprus ; and from the further 
explanation of her principal title Urania^ to the effect that, 
she derived her being from the maimed Uranos, this goddess- 
might appear to have been of pure Greek origin, as indeed, 
would also be gathered from the fact of Homer placing her 
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among the Olympians, and calling her a daughter of Zeus 
and Dione, But her connection with Cyprus, which even 
Homer admits, calling her Kypris {Iliads v, 330, 422, 
760), and in the Odyssey 362), speaking of her visit 
to Cyprus, where were a temple and an altar for her, has 
provoked an inquiry as to how far her worship may have 
been based on that of Astarte, the patron goddess of the 
Phcenician settlers in that island, the more so since the 
worship of Aphrodite Urania flourished mainly in the track 
of the Phoenician factories in the islands and in Greece 
proper. The obvious facts are — first, that Aphrodite was 
not associated with any of the legendary fainilies of the 
mainland of Greece, her mortal favourites — Adonis, Pyg- 
malion, Auchises, iSneas, Paris — being all non-Hellenic, 
and more or less Asiatic in origin ; secondly, that her wor- 
ship in Cyprus, as Herodotus was told (i. 105), had been 
transplanted from Ascalon, where was the oldest temple 
of a goddess whom the Greeks translated into Aphrodite 
Urania, and identified with the AHtta of the Arabians, the 
Mylitta of the Assyrians, and the Astarte of the Phoenicians ; 
thirdly, that -this Astarte or Mylitta was a goddess of the 
heavens (Urania), dr better, of the heavenly bodies, and, 
though the details are unknown, doubtless personified the 
harmony of their movements while controlling their sup- 
posed influence on human afiairs, not least their influence 
on the sea, in which respect her worship would commend 
itself to a seafaring and trading people like the Phoenicians. 
As the universal goddess of love, her province embraced 
every phase of nature. While this, which was the basis of * 
the character of Astarte, was the basis also of the character 
of Aphrodite ; and while, through commercial ascendency, 
the alphabet of the Phoenicians, and their system of numbers, 
weights, and measures were adopted by the Greeks, there 
' is nothing in the way of assuming that the idea of their 
goddess Aphrodite was borrowed under similar circum- 
stances.^ the 15 th century b.c. be correctly assigned as 
the period of the Phoenician settlements in Greece, there 
would be interval enough before the time of Homer to 
a<imit of the new goddess becoming Hellenised and obtain- 
iag a place in Olympus; and this would be brought about 
wi^ the greater facility if, as is supposed, the Oriental 
goddess really supplanted a cruder form of a goddess of 
Love previously existing in the Greek system. How widely 
the scope of love was interpreted in the last days of Greece, 
D^y be seen, on the one hand, from the manner in which 
the unseemly account of the birth of Aphrodite in Hesiod 
was elevated into a scene at which all the higher deities 
were present, as rendered by Phidias on the base of the 
statue of Zeus at Olympia; and, on the other hand, from 
the fact that the philosophers, particularly the earlier 
thinkers m naturd pMlosophy, conceived heaven, earth, 
and sea as bound into an harmonious whole by the powe^ 
of lo^. A very different interpretation was put upon it in 
later toes when sensual indulgence was the master feeling, 
became the patroness of hetasrse. For 
th^e two different characters she bore the titles of Urania 
and Pandem^ Under the former title she was not only 
a goddess of the heavens, m respect of the fertihty which 
they produce on earth, but was also a goddess of victory, 
^er he^lf armed or occupied with the arms of Ares 
(Mars). Her power extended to the sea, but only to soothe 
It, and hence she was worshipped in seaports with th- 
epithet of ei^TrAoto. Where her influence; however wa^ 
m^tly felt was in the gardens among the flowers in spring- 
^ principal festivals' occurred, 

her char^ter as goddess of love was appreciated The 
Graces {Charites) and the Seasons (R(^oe) worked her 
garments flowers, from which a scent as £ 

nature. The sweetness of her smile, her persuasive voice. 




and her entire beauty were then irresistible. From being 
the goddess of beauty and love throughout naliu*e, she 
became goddess of love in the hearts of gods and men ; 
either inspiring a passion for herself, as in the case of 
Pygmalion and Anchises, or herself inflamed with love, sis 
for Adonis and Cin 3 ?i-as, the reputed founder of her worship 
in Cyprus ; or again inspiring a passion between two <»thiir 
persons, as between Paris and Helena, and between Phaon 
and the women of Lesbos, When the subjects were women, 
her power was frequently carried to a desperate issue, u.s 
in the cases of Medea, Pasiphae, Phmdra, and many others. 
But she gave also the pleasures of love, and while this hul 
to the degradation of her character finally, it wus difiereiuiy 
viewed in earlier times, in which she was in this matti-r 
simply the goddess of domestic life and of the relations 
between families, being in some places associated with 
Eileithyia, the goddess of childbirth, or elsewhere regarded, 
like Artemis, as a guardian of children and young maidens. 
It seems, indeed, as if it had been for the protection of 
family love that she was made to asstune after Soloii’s tim*^ 
the protection of the institutions for hetaerai. Among 
the other deities her power and also — ^after the rivalry of 
Hem (Juno) and Athene (Minerva) had l>eou set aside by 
the judgment of Paris — ^her surpassing beauty were acknow 
ledged. ^ Eros (Cupid), the male personification of li>ve, who 
at one time is called her son, at another 
is present at her birth, is the chief 
of her companions, the others being 
Himeros, Pothos, Anteros, Peitho, the 
Graces, and the Seasons. She was 
the wife of Hephaestos (Vulcan), and if 
in that capacity she was unfaithful with 
Ares, as in the ludicrous incident wheii 
the two were caught in the cunning net 
made by her husband, there yeb ap- 
pears some ground for the invention 
of this nyth, iB the fact of her being 
associated in worship with Ares at 
'piQ^a. Her connection -with Ares may have originated 
m the character of Areia, which »ho derived from the 
Oriental goddess, her prototype. As an annod muldvan 
she appeared at Cythera and in other of the earliest ueats 
of her worship. It was only as Charity the perBoiiitica* 
tion of grace and refined skill, that she could have be<!n 
the vpife of Hephaeatos, and this is the name which in 
tMt capacity she bears in the Iliad. In the Trojan war 
was op^sed to the Greeks, and protected .dinca*. 
Hector, and Pans. The chief seats of her worehip were 
Cyprus, C^era, Cnidus, Corinth, Thebes, Sicily, and 
Athens. Her usual symbols were the tortoise dove, swan, 
hare, dolphia, and goat. In Paphos, where was the oldest 
torm of her religion, she was worshipped under the imajie 
of a ball or pyramid surrounded by burning torches. In 
the best days of art every charm of beauty was exhausted 

Aphrodite at Cnidus by 
Iraxiteles. Of existing statues, the Venus of Milo and the 
Venus of Capua are the best examples. With regard to 
the Mtive Rornan goddess Venus, as distinguished from 
the Venus who through contact with the Greeks was after- 
waixfe identified with Aphrodite, it is known that her 
worslup did not ^ in the time of the kings, and that it 

Gabn, where she was connected with Afineas S his 
advent into I^. But for the rest, whether she was the 
goddess called Venilia, or a native goddess of |rw». ^f n n is 
un^rtain. Doubtless her functioS were 4 kSSn7 
mstances exchangeable with those of Aphrodite : and 
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In her sway over the productivity of the fields Venus was 
associated with Priapus ; in the spring time with its flowers 
she was sacrificed to by young maidens ; in war she was 
Victrix ; in peace, Concordia and Conciliatrix ; on the sea 
she was Marina; as Libentina(Lubentina) she was goddess of 
desires; as Libitina, goddess of death; and as Genetrix, the 
founder of families, especially of the Julian family. The de- 
rivation of her name given by Cicero {Be Nat, Deor,^Tl. 27 , 
iii. 24) is Venus quod ad omnes v&niat, (a. s. m.) | 

APIOIUS. There were three Eomans of this name, all 
celebrated as epicures. The second, M. Gabius Apicius, 
who lived "under Tiberius, is the most famous. He in- 
vented various cakes and sauces which bore his name, and 
rival schools of cookery claimed their descent from him. 
A treatise, De Re Gulinaria^ sim ds Ohsoniis^ <kc., bearing 
the assumed name of Cselius Apicius, was compiled at a 
later period. 

APION, a Greek grammariati and commentator upon 
Homer, son of Posidonius, was born at Oasis in Libya, 
but called himself a native of Alexandria, where he studied. 
He taught rhetoric at Pome about 30 a,d. With extensive 
knowledge and great oratorical power he combined an 
unbounded vanity, as the epithet cymhaluWi mundi applied 
to him by Tiberius seems to imply. Mere fragments of 
his works remain ; the stories of Androclua and the lion 
and of the dolphin at Pnteoli — ^the largest of these frag- 
ments — are preserved in Gellius. Apion headed the em- 
bassy sent by the Alexandrians to Caligula complaining 
against the Jews, 38 a.d. Josephus refutes his misrepre- 
sentations of the Jews in the second of his two books 
“ Against Apion.’’ 

AJ?IS, a sacred bull worshipped at Memphis from the 
earliest period, having probably been introduced into the 
religious system as early as the 2d dynasty by the king 
Kaiechos, who instituted the worship of Apis and the bull 
Mnevis. His name in hieroglyphs was Hap% and meant 
the hidden,” ^is he had to be discovered amidst the cattle, 
which was done by certain diacritical marks. According 
to the hieroglyphic inscriptions which accompany his form, 
he was the second birth or living incarnation of the god 
Ptah, the Egyptian Hephsestos or Vulcan. Apis is first 
mentioned and appears in the monuments of the 4th 
dynasty* The two bulls Apis and Mnevis are considered 
to have respectively represented the moon and sun, and 
seem both to have been buried at Memphis. He was 
supposed to have been bom of a virgin cow, rendered 
pregnant by a moonbeam or a fiaah of Hghtning. The 
mother of Apis, according to Strabo, had a part of the 
temple of the Apis reserved for her use ; and the hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions record a prophet or priest attached to 
her service. On the monuments she shares the honours of 
the bull, and is represented under the attributes of Athor 
as a goddess with a cow’s head. This cow had her especial 
name, these animals having each a separate appellation. 
According to the Greek writers Apis was the image of Osiris, 
and worshipped because Osiris was supposed to have passed 
into a bull, and to have been soon ^ter manifested by a 
succession of these animals. The hieroglyphic inscriptions 
identify the Apis with Osiris, adorned with horns or the head 
of a bull, and unite the two names as Hapi-Osor, or Apis 
Osiris. According to this view the Apis was the incarna- 
tion of Osiris manifested in the shape of a bulk But 
besides this title, the monuments style Apis the son of 
Ptah, who was supposed to be his father by the sacred cow, 
or the second life of Ptah. Other monuments, indeed, 
declare him to have had no father, and to have been 
Onnophris or Osiris, but this conflict of ideas must have 
arisen from his material and spiritual nature, uniting the 
soul of Osiris or Ptah mystically with the sacred animal. 
Besides the mother of the Apis, a cow was annually 
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exhibited to him decorated with the same insignia ^that 

is, a disk between the horns and a housing on the back, to 
judge from the insignia found on the bronze figures of the 
Apis — and then slaughtered the same day, for no issue of 
the divine animal was permitted to exist. According to 
other authorities several cows were kept in the Apeum. 
On the announcement of the birth of an Apis, the sacred 
scribes and priests proceeded to verify the characters of 
the calf. The marks of the Apis were a black coloured 
hide, with a white triangular spot on the forehead, the hair 
arranged in the shape of an eagle on the back, and a knot 
under the tongue in shape of a scarabseus, the sacred insect 
and emblem of Ptah, a white spot resembling a lunar 
crescent at his right side. These marks have been supposed 
to be for the most part certain arrangements of the hairs 
of the hide as seen in some animals. A house was built 
to the calf Apis facing the east, in which for four months 
he was nourished with milk. When he had grown up he 
was conducted, at the time of the new moon, to a ship by 
the sacred scribes and prophets, and conducted to the 
Apeum at Memphis, where there were courts, places for 
him to walk in, and a drinking fountain. According to 
Diodorus, he was first led to Nilopolis, and kept there 40 
days, then shipped in a boat with a gilded cabin to 
Memphis, and he was there allowed to be seen for 40 days 
only by women, who exposed themselves to him. Like all 
the sacred animals his actions were oracular, and he had 
two chambers, his pasvsage into one of which was deemed 
fortunate, and into the other unlucky. Thus the licking 
the garments of a visitor was supposed to prognosticate a 
tranquil but short life, and his refusal of the food offered 
to him by the hand of Germanicus, the approaching death 
of that hero. The actions of the children who played around 
his shrine or accompanied his processions were also con- 
sidered oracular. The day of his birth was kept as an 
annual festival His life was not allowed to exceed 25 
years, and should it have attained that maximum reckoned 
from the date of his enthronisation, the Apis was killed 
and thrown into a well, in which the priests asserted he 
had precipitated himself. This well was known to no one, 
and no one was allowed to reveal the place of burial. If 
the Apis died before the 25 years he received a splendid 
burial at Memphis in the Serapeum, for after death he was 
called the Osor-hapi, or Serapis. This funeral was expen- 
sive; his body was placed in a barge, and accompanied by 
a procession of a Bacchanalian character, passing through 
the brazen doors of Memphis. As universal joy prevailed 
at his discovery, so his death threw all Egypt into a gene- 
ral mourning, and every one shaved off lus beard. This 
mourning continued till the discovery of anotlier Apis. 
His birthday was celebrated by an annual feast, the 
nataZes Apidis, of seven days’ duration, during which it was 
supposed the crocodiles were innocuous, and a silver cup 
was thrown on the occasion into a certain part of the ISTile, 
which was considered a flux of Apis. This festival coincided 
with the rise of the Nile. On the mummy coffins an Apis 
I is often seen on the foot-board of those of the 7th and 6th 
I centuries B.C., bearing on the back the mummy of the 
deceased to the sepulchre. The discovery by M. Marietta 
of the Serapeum at Memphis described by Strabo has 
thrown great light on the worship and, history of the Apis, 
the mode of burial, and the sequence of the bulls. (See 
Seeapbum.) The oldest Apis mentioned was one of the 
reign of Amenophis III., and he was followed in the 18th 
dynasty by bulls which had died in the reigns of Tutank- 
hamen and Hqrus. There was a succession under the 1 9th 
dynasty, commencing with Seti or Sethos L, besides three 
which died in the 16th, 2Qth, and 30th years of Rameses II., 
and three others, the dates of whose deaths are unknown. 
Under the 20th dynasty there was an Apis which died in the 
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26tb.y3ar of Kameses III., one in the reign of Rameses IX, 
others of the date of Rameses XI. and XIV., and four others 
whose dates are not determined, besides tin-ee more which 
died under the 21st dynasty. Of bulls deceased in the 2 2d 
dynasty, there is one of the 23d year of Osorkon II., another 
of the 14th year of TakelLothis L, and a third of the 28th 
year of Sheshank or Shishak III. It is not till the reign 
of tbifl monarch that the dates connected with the Apis 
become of chronological importance. On the sepulchral 
tablet of the Apis which was bom in the reign of Shishak 
IIL, is found the formula of the date of the birth and inau- 
guration of the bull It was born on the 20th of the month 
Payni, in the 28th year of the king’s reign, and en- 
throned on the 1st of Paophi of the same year, having 
died in the 2d year of the king Pamai, and been buried 
on the Isrfc of the month Mechir of the same year. 
It had attained the age of 26 years. Three other bulls 
died in the 4th, 11th, and 37th years of Shishak lY. 
Important statements like these show the intervals of time 
which elapsed between the regnal years of dijBTerent kings, 
and check the chronology of the 22d and subsequent 
dynasties, but owing to unfortunate lacunae the chronology 
of Egypt is conjectural, and not positive till the reign of 
Tirhakah. The dates of the other Apis are, one which died 
on the 5th of the month Thoth,in the 6th year of Bekenrenf, 
or Bocchoris, another of the 2d year of Shabak or Sabaco, 
and that buried on the 23d Pharmouthi of the 24th year of 
Tirhakah, 730 B.a The dates of the other bulls prior to 
the conquest of Egypt by Alexander the Great, 332 B,c. 
are — one bom in the 26th year of Tirhakah, enthroned on 
the 9th Pharmouthi, the same year deceased, in the 20th 
year of Psammetichus I., and buried on the 25th Paophi, of 
the 23d year of Psammetichus; another deceased in the 52d 
year of the same king; a third born in the 53d year of Psam- 
metichus I., enthroned on the 12th of Athor of the 54th 
year, deceased on the 6th of Paophi, and buried on the 
1 0th Ohoiak of the 16th year of Necho, having lived 
16 years 7 months and 17 days; another bom on 7th 
Paophi of the 16th year of ISTecho, enthroned 9th Epiphi 
of the 1st year of Psammetichus I., died on the 12th 
Pharmouthi of the 12th year of Apries, and buried the 21st 
Payni of the same year, aged 17 years 6 months and 5 
days; another bora in the 5th year of ATnaaia ^ inaugu- 
rated on the 18th Payni of the same year, died on the 6th 
Phamenoth, was buried on the 15th Pashons of the 23d 
^ of the same king, aged 18 years and 6 months, 
me Apis which died after this, and of which a sarco- 
phagus was found dated in the 4th year of Cambyses 
IS the one supposed to ^ve been killed by Cambyses on 
return ^from JiEthiopia. Another born in the month 
PharmoT^hi of the 5 th year of Cam.b 3 n 3 es, died in the 4th 
ye^ of Dmus, and was buried on the 2d Pashons of the 
0th year of Darius, and had lived upwards of 7 years. It 
IS the Apis of Darius, aBuded to by Polyaenus, for the suc- 
c^sor of which Darius offered 100 talents as a reward to 
the fortunate discoverer. Another Persian king Ochus is 
^d to have killed and eaten an Apis, 338 b.c. The 
death an Apis soon after the death of Alexander the 
Great, 323 :ao., is also recorded. The sepulchral tablets 
m the demotic characters, according to M. Bmgsch, record 
birth of an Apis in the month of Phamenoth, in the 
20^ year of Ptolemy Euergetes L, 231 b.c,, which died 
m the 51^ ye^ 179 b c.; and another older, probably of 
Ptolemy l^adelphus IL, 253 b.o.; another of the 14th 
Epiphanes IV,, 211 b.o. ; another 
m the 20th year of Ptolemy TV., 185 b.c. ; another in 
the I7th year of Ptolemy Philometor VIL, 164 Ba- and 
pother bom in 53d year (118-117 b.o.) of Ptolemy 
gi^getes <^15 years old, 103 b.c., in the reign of 
Ptolemy XL Jxi the Roman times the discovery of an 


Apis in the reign of Hadrian, 121 A.n., caused a tumult 
at Alexandria ; and the last known Apis is that brought 
to the Emperor Julian II., 362—363 A.i>., after which the 
Apis disappears from Egypt altogether. The Apis was 
embalmed at great cost, but the operation consisted in pre- 
paring with bitumen the skull and a few of the principal 
bones of the bull made up into an appropriate shape. The 
second genius of the Karneter, or Egyptian Hades, was also 
called Hapi or Apis, but he was quite distinct from the 
bull god and the son of Osiris. His type was that of a 
human mummy with the head of a CynocephaJus ape. 
Bronze native figures of the Apis are not uncommon, and 
those of stone are occasionally found, but porcelain ones 
are extremely rare. 

Lepsius, ‘‘Ueber den Apiskreis,” ZeiUch. d. MorgenL 
Gesellsch. vii. Bd. 1853; Bmgsch, Ibid,; Mariette, Ze Bh-Or 
p&um de Memphis^ 1857 ; Jablonski, Fantheon, ii. (s. B.) 

APOCALYPSE, a designation under which the last 
book of the New Testament is frequently referred to. It 
is the title the book has in the Greek, * ATroKoXviffvs, which 
in the English version is rendered “Revelation,” See 
Revelation of St John. The name is applied generally 
to predictions relating to the growth and triumphs of the 
Messiah’s kingdom, especially as revealed in visions or ex- 
pressed by means of symbols. The more important extra- 
biblical writings of this kind are noticed in the article 
which immediately follows. 

APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE. This branch of 
later Jevrish literature took its rise after the older prophecy 
had ceased, when Israel suffered sorely from Syrian and 
Roman oppression. Its object was to encourage and com- 
fort the people by holding forth the speedy restoration of 
the Davidic kingdom of Messiah. Attaching itself to the 
national hope, it proclaimed the impending of a glorious 
future, in which Israel, freed from her enemies, should 
enjoy a peaceful and prosperous life under her long wished 
for Deliverer. The old prophets became the vehicle of 
these utterances. Revelations sketching the history of Israel 
and of heathenism are put into their mouths. The 
prophecies take the form of symboKcal images and mar- 
vellous visions. As the old remained unfulfilled iu the 
progress of events, and doubts arose about their trath- 
fulness, it was necessary to give them a new turn and a 
more correct interpretation. Working in this fashion upon 
the^ b^is of well-known writings, imitating their style, and 
artifi-cially reproducing their substance, the authors natur- 
ally adopted the anonymous. The difficulty was increased 
by their having to paint as future, events actually near, 

-u ^ ,the manffestation of a personal Messiah into 
tie history of the times. Hence apocalyptists employed 
obsc^ sym^ls and mysteiiotis pictures, veiling the mean- 
ing that it might not be readily seen. The artificial imitative 
ch^cter of their productions caused certain peculiarities ; 
and the mam object was attained by fastening the spirit 
of toeir contemporaries on the immediate fulfilment of their 
highest asp^tions. Prom the intentionaUy dark imagerv 
enfolding the ideas, it is difficult to discwer the e^ct 
of their appearance and the historical interpretation. 
The e^hert of such apocalypses is the canonical book of 
Daniel, m which an old seer in the Chaldean captivity is 
w po^y the oppressions of the Jews under 
Antiocl^ Epiphanes. This was the model for aU later 
.^e li^tnre m question was not confined to the 


ones. 

T r>n - rvoo xiub CQUUUea tO tJlft 

Jewu Cl^tiana not only used the productions in which 
the Mes^ was described after the Jewish fashion, but 
ones themselves, -Jewish Christians in 
partici^. Here the Apocalypse of John is the noblest 

The most obvious division of apocalyptic works is that 
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ifoTiiEided upon autliorsliip, Jewish or Christian. This, how- 
ever, cannot he carried out with exactness because of later 
interpolations, proceeding from Christians who used the 
Jewish prophecies with the objecs of making them more 
suitable. But it is not easy to trace the extent of sub- 
sequent elaborations ; and we have only to rely on probable 
conjecture. 

L Jewish Apooalyptio. 

1. Enoch , — Under the name of this antediluvian patri- 
arch a book exists which is quoted in the epistle of Jude. 
After it had disappeared, except the fragments preserved 
by ecclesiastical writers, it was found in Ethiopia among 
the Abyssinians, and published by Laurence in 1821 ; 
subsequently by Uillmann in 1851, to which the latter 
scholar added a* German translation in 1853. The book 
has been divided into five parts, exclusive of an intro- 
duction and a conclusion. The first contains an account of 
the fall of the angels, and their intercourse with the 
daughters of men producing a race of giants, with the 
consequences of such apostacy ; followed by a description 
of Enoch^s travels through heaven and earth under the 
guidance of holy angels, who explain to him the mysteries of 
the visible and invisible world (chapters vi,--xxxvL) The 
second vision of wisdom ” is occupied with a description 
of the mysteries belonging to the heavenly kingdom, the 
angel-world, the.Messiah, the growth and completion of His 
kingdom, the blessedness of the elect, and the condemnation 
of the unbelieving (xxxvii.— Ixxi.) The third part is astro- 
nomical and physical, including an account of the movements 
of the stars, the sun, and the moon; of the four winds, and 
various earthly objects (IxxiL-lxxxii) The fourth part 
describes two dream visions shadowing forth the history of 
man, from his origin to the completion of the Messianic king- 
dom (3xxxiii.~xcL) The fifth contains a series of admoni- 
tory discourses addressed by Enoch to his own family in the 
first place, and then to all inhabitants of the earth (xciL-cv.) 
Several appendices are subjoined containing a narrative of 
the wonders which happened at Noah’s birth, and a writing 
of Enoch’s about the future retribution of the just and 
unjust (cvi.-cviii.) 

The work contains much curious matter about the secrets 
and powers both of the visible and invisible world. Besides 
im historical views which relate mainly to the past, present, 
and future of the Jewish people, as also to heathen kings 
and potentates, much of the legendary and hagadio is 
interspersed. Daniel’s seventy weeks, reaching down to the 
Messianic age, are changed into seventy periods of heathen 
rulers. The writer has withal a religious spirit. He is a 
strict moralist, warning and threatening. His imagination 
is vivid, but incapable of sublimity. The sweep of his 
prophetic vision is extensive. He has poetic force and 
vigour. The work is an interesting product of pre-Christian 
Judaism, multifarious, artificial, rabbinising. 

The document consists not only of the prophecy of Enoch, 
but of extracts from a Noah-prophecy interspersed. The 
latter are found in places often unsuitable, consisting of 
chapters liv. 7~lv. 2, lx., Ixv.-lxix. 25; perhaps also of xx. 
and Ixx. In cvi, cvii. the same hand may be partly traced. 
Setting aside these insertions, the book of Enoch itself 
seems to be composed of three documents, the oldest of 
which is chapters xxxvii.— IxxL The other two are not easily 
collected, but the chapters xci. 3-cv. have the clearest claim 
to belong to the second, and xxxiii.— xxxvi. , Ixxxv.— xc. to 
the third. The rest is all uncertain. The first was written 
about 144 B.C. as Ewald^ acutely remarks; the other two fall 
some years later, t.c., within the reign of John Hyrcanus 
(136—106 B.O.) The Noah-document is posterior, belonging 

^ Ah?Mndlung ueber dea ^ihiojpischen Bitches SenMt BrUsiehung 
^mjft wnd Zitsammenharuj^ p. 7S. 
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perhaps to the first century ; and all were subsequently put 
together, forming the present heterogeneous composition. 
Hilgenfeld contends that chaptersxxxvii.—lxxi. proceed from 
a Christian Gnostic, ^ but his arguments are insufficient. 
Still more improbable is the hypothesis of Volkmar, that the 
entire Apocalypse was written 132 a.d,^ We believe, how- 
ever, in opposition to Dillmann, that they have been interpo- 
lated by a J ewish Christian, since the christology is higher 
than what Judaism produced; while the eschatology and 
angelology are developed in a manner which savours 
of Christianity. ThuSj in the Slst and 62d chapters the 
Messiah is described as sitting on the throne of His glory 
and taking part in the judgment, while He is also called the 
Son of woman, the Son of man. To make Messiah the 
judge of mankind, either as the delegate of the Father, or 
together with Him, is not a Jewish, but a Christian idea. 
This differs from the representation in the 90th chapter, 
where he is symbolised by a white bull with great horns, 
whom all the beasts of the field and all the birds of heaven 
feared and entreated at all times. All races are to be 
changed into white bulls ; the first among them became a 
great animal ; and the Lord of the sheep rejoiced over them 
and all the bulls. Here Messiah is simply the chief of 
God’s people, elevated above the rest, but still of the same 
nature with them, having no share in the judgment, or in 
founding the new church of God. He comes into the 
description by way of appendix, as it were, as though the 
author could not well omit all notice of Him. His part is 
entirely subordinate. In the 105th chapter, which, with 
the next three, show traces of Christian influence, the 
Messiah is called Son of God^ — an appellation which seems 
to carry the idea of His person beyond Judaism, especially 
in connection with that in the 6 2d chapter, Son of woman, 
for the two come very near the idea of an incarnation. 
The whole work presents no trace of Home as a power 
dangerous to Israel, so that the latest parts cannot be 
brought down far into the 1st century. The book had a 
very limited circulation among the author’s countrymen. 
They do not quote it. It proceeded from a private 
individual, who may have belonged to a small circle or sect 
such as the Essenes. But Jude cites it. It has been 
translated into English by Laurence ; into German, but 
chiefly from Laurence’s English, by Hoffmann ; and much 
more correctly by Dillmann in 1853. The translation of 
the last mentioned scholar has superseded those of his 
predecessors. See also Ewald’s Abhandlung,n,s,w, ; Liicke’s 
Versuch einer vollstdndigen Einleitung in die Offenbarung 
des Johannes, u,s,w,, zweyte Auflage, § 11 ; KoestHn, 
^'TJeber dieEntstehung des Buches Henoch" in the Tuhingm 
Journal of Baur and Zeller for 1856 ; Hilgenf eld’s Die 
I Jildische ApoJealyptih ; Davidson in Kitto’s Gyclopcedia, 
article Enoch;” Hilgenf eld’s ZeiUchriftfilr wiss^ Theologie, 
1860, 1861, 1862. 

2. Another apocalyptic production is the so-called Fourth 
Booh of Esdras, or The Prophecy of Ezra, originally written 
in Greek, but known now only in versions, — Latin, Ethiopic, 
Syriac, Arabic, and ALrmenian. The whole consists of a 
series of visions, which Ezra, who is put unchronologicaUy 
into the 30th year of the Babylonian captivity, is supposed 
to have had. The questions that troubled the seer arose out 
of the state in which the J ews were at the time. They 
were deeply oppressed and afflicted. The heathen had 
trodden them down to the ground. Why had the promises 
of God to His own people been unfulfilled f Was not 
Israel still the chosen race, though often sinning % Were 
they not better than the heathen? The Homans had 

® Die JuAische ApolcctlypUk^ p. 148, Ac. 

* “Beitrage zur ErkUfcnmg des B. Henoch nach dew JEthiop.Text," 
in the Zeitsch/rift der deutschen m^gesildTtdischen GeseUachaft^ 3 860, 
p. 87, Jkc., and HUgenfeld's ZdUchHfU 1861. 3862. 
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destroyed Jerusaleia, and the Jews were scattered to the 
four winds; so that the writer was deeply perplexed by 
the establishment of a heathen power over the Jews, 
involling an indehnite delay of the Messianic kingdom, or 
an apparent hopelessness as to its inauguration. Heathen- 
ism triumphed over Judaism, rending it to pieces. What 
bad become of the divine faithfulness 1 The first vision 
( ch. iv.— V. 20) contains an angelic answer to the questions 
which the seer had painfully pondered, as in the 3d chapter. 
iLfter being reminded of his inability to comprehend God's 
ways, the signs of the end are given. The second vision 
{v. 21— vi. 34) is similar. The ^rd vision (vi. 35-ix. 25) 
and the fourth (ix. 27-3:. 59) refer to the Messianic future. 
The fifth, relating to an eagle coming up out of the sea 
(x. 60— xii 59), describes the Eoman empire, its destination 
and period of duration ; the sixth (ch. xiii), the setting 
up of Messiah^s kingdom; and the seventh (ch. sdv.), an 
account of Ezra's re-writing the holy books. It is very 
dijQBicuit to discover the date of this singular book, and the 
question is not yet satisfactorily settled, though many 
critics have investigated it. One thing is pretty clear, 
that the destruction of Jerusalem had taken place, and that 
Christianity had passed its incipient stage, exercising some 
influence even upon Judaism. Original sin, a dying Mes- 
siah, a general resurrection, &c., point to a Christian origin; 
so that the passages in which these features appear, and 
others too, were probably interpolated. Hilgenfeld even 
thinks that vi. 18-vii. 45 were interpolated by a Christian 
at the commencement of the 3d century,^ but ius arguments 
are not cogent, as Langen has shown. As the data for 
determining the time lie chiefly in the interpretation of the 
eagle's wings and heads, the diversity of opinion is increased. 
Perhaps the 30th year after the ruin of the city (iii. 1) 
points to the like time after the Boman conquest of Jerusa- 
lem, The six wings of the eagle on the right side are the 
six Julian emperors ; the six on the left, are Galba, Otho, 
Vitellius, Vindex, Nymphidius, Piso ; and the three heads, 
the Flavian emperors. Either Titus's or Domitian's reign 
should be fixed upon ; probably the latter, about 96 a.j>, 
Hilgenfeld ^signs 30 B.C.; Yolkmar seems nearer the truth 
who gives it to 97 though some of his ingenious 

interpretations are far fetched. It is impossible to tell 
whether the author lived at Borne or in Egypt. The few 
internal evidences bearing on the point favour the latter, | 
The poetic excellence of this production is much greater I 
than that of Enoch. It is, indeed, below the Apocalypse of 
Daniel ; but its merit is considerable. In modem times 
Messrs Prere and Irving ^ve it a place beside Daniel and 
St J ohn, — strangely combining the prophecies of the three 
into one, as though all were formed upon the same plan, 
and refeired to the same events. Chapters i, ii., and xv., 
xvi, which need not be separated, seem to have been 
written by Egyptian Christians; the first two chapters 
about 201 A.D ; the last two about 263 A,i>., according to 
Gutschmid.® lake the Fourth Book of Esdras, these were 
also written in Greek, but exist only in a Latin transla- 
tion. 

The literature and numerous opinions about the date may 
be seen in the Prolegomena to Bilgenfeld^s Messtas JudoBo- 
rum; the same work contains the different texts of it. 
The Latin text alone is presented by FVitzsche in his IdbH 
Apocryjfdii V^erts Testamenti Greece, 1871 ; and by 
Yolkmar in his Sunddmch der JSvrdeitung in die A.pocrv- 
phen, 2 AbtheiL, 1863, It is in the English Apocrypha 
translated, no doubt, from the Vulgate. Luther left it 
out of hia version, and De Wette followed hirn The chief 

^ Meaias Jtidceormn, p. 49, Ac. 

tend apchalyptische G^eheimniese ueberhaupL 

loSo. 

» Zeiit^hrifi vnssmachitfi. Theologie^ l««a 
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writers on the book in recent times are Yolkmar sncl 
Hilgenfeld ; but the list since W'histon and Sender is very 
copious. 

3. The Booh of the Jubilees, or the Little Genesis, t) 
y^co’ts, parvOf Getiesis , — This work is apocalyptic only in 
part, though called the Apocalypse of Moses in the 
notices of it by George Syncellus and George Cedrenus, 
In the form of a revelation made to Moses during his stay 
on Mount Sinai, it professes to be intended for future 
races, and to contain prophetic admonitions relating to 
coming times. It is predominantly historical and chrono- 
I logical, beginning with the old histories of the creation. 
From the commencement of the world till the entrance 
into Canaan is divided into 50 jubilee years ; and every 
event is arranged according to jubilees, years of weeks, and 
years. Later Jewish ideas are transferred to earlier times, 
especially to the patriarchal; and difficult questions con- 
nected with the ancient worship are solved. Traditional 
views and hagadic materials appear with J ewish ritual and 
exclusiveness. The author was an energetic Palestinian 
Jew, conversant with the history of his people, and conser- 
vative, who meant to confirm them in attachment to the 
faith, by narrating their past fortunes over again, and 
keeping them alive to their principles. Amid the multi- 
farious contents it is not easy to trace the precise origin 
of the book, though it is easy to see that the author was 
a patriotic Jew, whose object was to keep his countrymen 
firm in their religion at a time when it was in great peril 
both from without and within. It has been assigned to 
an Alexandrian, an Essene, and a Samaritan source, none 
of which opinions can be maintained. The writer has 
respect to different sects and parties in Judaism, to the 
various tendencies existing within the old reKgion when 
he wrote ; and he endeavours to mediate between them by 
making concessions in this direction and that, — to conciliate 
and blend them together, that they may be more united 
against anti- Jewish influences. Hence Samaritan, Essene, 
Sadducean, and Pharisean peculiarities are found in the 
work. There is little doubt that he was an orthodox Jew, 
who had in view the consolidation of Judaism against 
heathenism and Christianity — ^the uniting of all sects and 
shades of belief in the common faith of Levitical mono- 
theism.* It is worthy of remark that the Hebrew text he 
used agrees with the Samaritan more than the Masoretic, 
though he himself was not a Samaritan, else he would not 
have mentioned Zion among the four holy places, to the 
exclusion of Gerizim. The date is the 1st century of our 
era ; and before the destruction of the temple, as may be 
inferred from the first chapter. The writer seems to have 
used the book of Enoch, for he speaks in the fourth chapter 
of Enoch writing out the signs of heaven according to the 
order of their months. There are also coincident passages 
which go to prove the same thing. And there is evidence 
that the writer of the Testaments of the patriarchs em- 
ployed our book ; though this does not necessarily take the 
latter^s origin into the 1st century. So, too, the Fourth 
Book of Esdras was used, as we infer from what is said in 
relation to Abraham, Esdras iiL 14, <fec., and Jubilees xii 
The date cannot be fixed nearer than about 50 a.b. 5 The 
Little Genesis was soon forgotten, and no trace of it appears 
among the Jews, except perhaps in the title of Bereshit 
Babba. Yefc its l^drash is of an older type than the other 
Midrashim; mystic and supernatural in its tendency; its 
angelology less developed. Jerome refers to it twice by 
name, and Syncellus thought highly of it. It had been 
rendered into Greek before the time of Jerome. DQlmann 
has published the Ethiopic version from two MSS., and 


® p. 523, &c. 
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translated it into German.^ The original -was Hebrew or 
Aramsean, as all critics allow, except Frankel, who is 
refuted by Langen.^ A Greek version existed early, 
and was subsequently lost. From it the Ethiopic was 
made. In 1861, Oeriani published from a palimpsest in 
the Ambrosian library at Milan, considerable fragments 
of an old Latin version. ^ This has been reprinted in a 
revised state by Boensch, together with a Latin version of 
Dillmann’s text. The work of this meritorious scholar is 
accompanied with learned notes and exhaustive disserta- 
tions ; and Dr SaL Hubin has taken the trouble to translate 
it into Hebrew, with an introduction and notes, Wien. 
1870. See Treuenfels in the Literaturhlatt des Orimts^ 
1846 * Beer’s D<i$ Buck der JuhiLden und sdn Verhaltniss 
eti d€7i J\£idTCiS€hi>7it^ 1856 ^ Jellinek, Bet hcL''2d'idT(isch 
Sammlung kldner Midraschim und vermischter Ahhand- 
luTigen aus der alter en Judischen iMeratur, 1853—1855 ; 
Frankel in the Monatschrijt fu/r GescJiichte und Wissenschaft 
des Judenihmm, 1856 ; Boensch, Das Buck der JuUlden 
oder die hleine Genesis^ u.s,w,^ 1874. 

The Life of Adam^ adduced by Syncellus three times 
with the words 6 Xeyo/icvo? Btos ASa/x., seems to have been 
identical with the book of Jubilees, or perhaps a part of it. 
If the latter, it may have been another recension, enlarged 
and modified in various respects.^ 

The Booh of Adames Daughter SjLiher{qui a^ellatur) de 
filiahus Adoe sive^ Leptogeneseos, mentioned in Gelasius’s 
decree about authentic and apocryphal books, also appears 
to be the same as the Jubilees.^ 

4. The Assumption or Ascension of Moses, 

Miovo-cojs, is a prophecy of the future relating to Israel, put 
into the mouth of Moses, and addressed to Joshua just 
before the great lawgiver died. Founded upon the book 
of Deuteronomy, it is brief and unpoetical. But it seems 
to have been large at first, for according to Nicephoms, it 
consisted of 1400 stichs, while the Jubilees had oily 1100,® 
The work is an appropriate sequel to the J ubilees, but it 
seems to have proceeded from a different writer, though he 
lived at the same time. Internal evidence points to its com- 
position after the death of Herod the Great, and before the 
destruction of Jerusalem. In the third chapter Pompey the 
Great is clearly depicted j but there is no trace of J erusalem’s 
overthrow. The author was a Jew who wrote in Hebrew or 
Aramaean, and his production was afterwards translated into 
Greek and Latin. We need not assign him to any other 
place than Palestine, though Fritzsehe conjectures that Borne 
was his abode. Fragments of the Latin version were &st 
edited from a palimpsest at Milan by Oeriani. The version 
IS by the same hand as that of the Jubilees, for both are 
found in one MS. and agree in character. The translator 
may have, therefore, taken the two for the work of the same 
author. After Oeriani, it has been published by Fritzsehe. 
Hilgenfeld has tried to put it into Greek. The same has 
been done by Volkmar, Schmidt, and Merx. The ancients 
believed that Jude borrowed from this work his statement 
as to the dispute between Michael and the devil about the 
body of Moses, See Oeriani, Monunierita Sacra et ProfaTia, 
tom. i. fascic. 1 j Hilgenfeld, Lfovum Testamentum esetra 
canonem receptum, fascic. L 1866 ; Messias JiK^or^, 
1869 ; Volkmar, Mandbuch ssu den Apohrgphen, Band 3, 
1867 ; Schmidt and Merx in Archiv fur ^ w^enschaftL 
Erforschung des A. T,, 1868 ; Fritzsehe, I/ibri Apocryphi 
Veteris Testamerdi Greece, 1871. 


1 In Ewald's JahrJib., Nos. 2 and 3. The original not tffl 1859 
in a separate volume. ^ 

* Das Judenthum in PaZeestina, u.s.w.f p. 94, ac. 

- Monnsrienia sacra et jprofana, tom. i. fasc. 1. 

* Boensch, p. 468, &c. 

Sacrosancta concilia, tom. v. ed. Colet, p. ooS. 

^ Chronogr, Compendia^,, p. 787, ed. Dindorl. 
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5. Apocalypse of Moses, whose proper title is kcu 

TToXtTCta ’ASd/x, a'iroKaXv<f>6^a'a rrapo. Otov Meinerp t<3 
OepdiTOVTL avrov, SiSa^OeLcra. rrapa. rov dpp^ayycXou Mtp(a>5,\, 

contains an account of the formation of Adam and Eve, 
their fall, Seth’s dialogue with his mother about Adam, 
and the disposal of the latter’s body beside that of Abel. 
This work was first published in Greek by Tischendorf 
from four MSS. It was afterwards accurately edited from 
one of these (D in the Ambrosian library at Milan) by 
Oeriani. But this text is incomplete, wanting chapters xviii.-- 
XXXV. Tischendorf thinks that Greek is the original, and 
that its date is about the time of Christ, but it is pro- 
bably later, though certainly not mediseval, as Dillmann 
supposes. The was thought by some, perhaps 

also by Syncellus and Cedrenus, to have been the same as 
the Apocalypse of Moses, and was so called, but it is not. 
Both, however, are of like character. The revelation is said 
to have been made to Moses when he received the tables of 
the law and was instructed by the archangel MichaeL 
Tischendorf, Apocalypses Apocryphos, 1866; Oeriani, Monu- 
menta Sacra et Profana. v. i ; Boensch, Das Buck der 
JuhUden, 1874. 

6. The Sibyllines . — The rise of Jewish apocalyptic litera- 
ture of a sibylline character probably dates soon after Alex- 
ander the Great, when Judaism began to look with a spirit 
of philosophic inquiry into Greek and Oriental literature, 
attaching itself to such elements as seemed congenial A 
composite product was the result. The Alexandrian Jews 
were the first to adopt this course by fusing the remnants 
of Greek sibyllism with their native prophecy. The 
former seemed to them an indication of an Adamic or 
Noachic religion which had filtered into heathenism not- 
withstanding its polytheism. It was a species of natural 
prophetism, distinct from the priestly oracles, of a more 
ancient and higher type, in which Jewish gnosis could 
discover a point of contact, amid its endeavours to trace 
the pre-Abrahamic religion in the most enlightened Hellen- 
ism. Aa Noah was thought to be the second great pro- 
genitor of humanity, who represented the primitive 
theocratic religion before its division and corruption, the 
sibyl was his daughter, prophesying of the tower of 
Babel, and exhorting the people to worship the true God. 
Her voice was predominatingly threatening, like that of the 
heathen sibyl, foreshadowing the downfall of paganism. 
Anti-theocratic kingdoms and cities must be overthrown. 
There is but one reHgion, the old Noachic one, which even 
the heathen sibyl darkly echoed, and her utterances can 
only he interpreted aright in their relation to the world’s 
history by the Jewish sibyL Thus Jewish gnosis found 
support in Hellenism. ^ After using the method and form 
of the latter in the sibylline oracles, it drew them into a 
higher region. Uniting them with theosophy and history, 
it spiritualised them. The prophetic spirit was discerned 
in the cultus of heathenism, stripped of priestly and poly- 
theistic phenomena. But it was stiU the main object of 
the sibyllines to combat heathenism itself, by exposing its 
idolatry and opposition to the truth, to anticipate its total 
destruction at the advent of Messiah. 

Under this general name there exists a collection of 
oracles said to proceed from the sibyl, in which Je'vrah 
ideas are promulgated and recommended to the Gentiles. 
The contents, however, are of a mixed character. Instead 
of a connected whole written by one person at a specific 
time, we have a heterogeneous assemblage of materials, 
J ewish, Christian, and heathen, of earlier and later origin, 
which must be separated and sifted before they can be 
assigned to their respective origins. 

Books i., il, iii 1-96 are late. The first begms with 
the creation and fall of man, enumerates the ^ races, 
and characterises them, the first after Noah falling in the 

IL — 23 
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golden age. Christ is described in His miracles, sufferings, 
death, resurrection, and ascension ; the apostles, and the 
cessation of prophets. The Hebrews will be oppressed by 
a Koxnan king, and be scattered abroad after the destruction 
of Solomon’s temple. The description is continued in the 
second book. The world wiU be shaken throughout, and 
especially will heathen Rome be destroyed at the time of 
the tenth race. The whole piece is evidently Christian, for 
the eschatological ideas rest npon Matthew xxiv., xxv. 
Hellenic mythology and Hebrew tradition are intermixed 
with the author’s utterances. The date is obscure. Bleek, 
with whom Llicke agrees, assumes the 5th centi^. 
There are, indeed, late views in the books, such as Christ’s 
descent into hell to preach the resurrection, the worship of 
the Virgin, the intercession of the saints for a class of the 
ccmdemnei It is also true that mOlennarianism does not 
appear, and that no Christian writer of the first four centuries 
cites them. Still the 5 th century is too late. We prefer the 
second half of the 4th. Ewald assigns about 300 a. n. 

The third book, taken as a whole, is the oldest portion, 
at least verses 97-828. It enumerates the kingdoms 
of the world that followed one another, emphasising the 
Hebrew one in particular, and mentioning the Roman. 
Woes are pronounced upon various cities and lands, and 
the appearance of Messiah is depicted, accompanied with 
the punishment of the wicked, the downfall of all worldly 
kingdoms, the conversion of the heathen, and the restora-- 
tion of Judah to more than former splendour. As the 
destruction of Carthage by the Romans is alluded to, the 
date must be after 146 B.c. Various indications point to 
124. There is little doubt that the writer was an Alexan- 
drian Jew, whose hopes of a personal Messiah were feeble 
and vague, for after touching upon a king sent by God from 
the sun who will put an end to war, and under whose 
sway Israel wiU enjoy abundant prosperity, he paints the 
golden age again without mentioning the kmg.^ 

The/ow^/i book, which is but a short poem of less than 
two hundred lines, arranges history according to twelve 
ages, terminating in the Messianic one. The writer’s 
descriptions are general He evinces no decided Jewish 
s^pipathies, nor does he utter ideas distinctively Christian. 
Sinfid heathenism in an indefinite way is the chief object 
of his veiled descriptions. Hence Friedlieb makes a 
Jew I Ewald, a Christian. The passages which have been 
supposed to show either his Christian or Jewish tendencies^ 
m hardly decisive as to the one or the other ; and the 
mterpretations of them by Eiicke are somewhat strained 
in support of the strong statement about the Christian 
character of the contents generally, with which he begins 
bm sketch of the fourth book. Probably he was a Jewish 
Christian who came out of an Essene circle.^ The date of 
oracle is somewhat later than that of the Apocalypse, 
since the destruction of the temple is presupposed as well 
as the eruption of Vesuvius, 79 jld. The return of a 
matncidal emperor from beyond the Euphrates to over- 
il^w Rome is also expected. Such allusion to Nero 
wMch IS a prominent feature in the Apocalypse, and a few 
other particulars, incline us to assume Christian author- 


The date may be about 80 a.d. 

The jfifih book presents great difficulty both in separating 
^ exponent parts, and in assigning them to Jewish or 
Chns^ authorship. The absence of ideas characteristic 
of Judaism or of Chri stianity marks the poem. Nor is it 

» See veffses 662-660, and 702, &c., 766, &c. 
feo • 1 &c. where Christian baptism is apparently refeired 

resuire^on^ last judgment are inacated. 
aacnfices are spoken of in an anti-Jewish way. Ed. 


easy to discover any internal connection, so that the whole 
might be attributed to the same authorship. The religious 
views of the author or authors are vaguely expressed. 
The first part, 51, appears to be of Christian, the rest, 

t,e., 52—530, of Jewish origin. The former describes in 
prophetic language the series of Roman emperors from 
Julius Caesar to Hadrian. In this way we are brought 
to the end of Hadrian’s reign as the date, about 138 a.b. 
The second part, which expresses among other things the 
hope of a temple to be erected in Egypt, in which sacrifices 
should be offered, and the people of God should enjoy 
Messianic happiness, points to a Jew of Alexandria living 
after the destruction of the temple at Jerusalem, about 
80 A.D. 

The sioffth book contains a short hymn to J esus the Son 
of God, touching upon His doctrine, miracles, and death, 
with a curse on the Sodomite land which platted His 
crown of thorns. It is curious that the fire at Jordan on 
the occasion of the baptism of Jesus, and the representation 
of the dove, vary from the canonical Gospels, though the 
former appears in the Gospel of the Hebrews. Something 
of a Gnostic element shows itself here. 

The seventh book is a fragmentary collection of oracles 
loosely connected. The contents are varied. Several 
pieces treat of Christ 3 several of the oracles are threat 
ening, some are of the nature of hymns. The baptism at 
Jordan is mentioned in a peculiar way;® and a strange 
sacrificial rite is recommended.^ The allusion to the Per- 
sians reigning is indefinite ; but it is all the historical evi- 
dence that bears on the date, which seems about 160 a.d. ; 
though Alexandre puts it between 233 and 235 a.i>.® 
As there is a tinge of Gnosticism in the book similar to 
that of the sixth, they may have proceeded from the same 
person. He was a heretical man, as Alexandre supposes ^ 
but whether he was a Jewish Christian is uncertain. 

The eighth book contains a prophecy of the judgment of 
the world Rome is coming at length to an end. There 
is a summary of the history of Jesus, His life, suf- 
ferings, and resurrection. The writer commences with 
Hadrian, to whom he gives three successors of his houaa 
lie jis also acquainted with the king of another house, Sep- 
timius Severus, in whose days, 948 of Rome, the end 
comes. The date is therefore 211 a.d. It is curious that 
Antichrist Nero is here made to come with the third from 
Hadnan, viz., Commodus. In this oracle occurs the cela- 


mos <rraupo5. Verses 361-500 are of earlier origin. 

They contain various fragments of prior poems. It is 
noticeable that a historical insertion about the birth of Jesus 
Christ from the Virgin occupies an unsuitable place, having 
been the product of a late time, when the dogma about ihe 
mother of God was developed. With this exception the 
second part of the book belongs to the 2d century. Thf^ 
whole is thoroughly Christian. 

Books xi.-xiv. were discovered in MSS. at Milan and 
Rome, and pubHshed by Mai, in his YeUrum Scriptorum 
T^a collection tom. iii. p. 202, et seq. They are of 
C^stmn origin, and from Egypt. It is true that the 
Christian element appears but little. The writer used the 
preceding books and heathen oracles besides. The date is 
uncertain, but cannot be earHer than the 5th century. 

book surveys the history of kings and people. 
tiU the death of Cleopatra and the end of the E^tW 
^ngdom ; the twelfth recounts the Roman emperom from 
Augiwtus tm the death of Alexander Severus ; the thir- 
tee ath contmues the history from Alexander ^verus till 

® Ver. 66, &c. 4 

® OrcLCuZa SibyWaria^ vol. ii. p. 38 ®. * * 
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the reign of Odenatus ; and the fourteenth brings down 
the sketch to Aureolus. The names of the emperors and 
rulers are partially disguised, and eventually become unre- 
cognisable. See Friedlieb, Oracula Sihyllma^ 1852 ; 
Alexandre, Oracula Sihyllina^ 1841, 1856 ; and Ewald^ 
Ueher ETiUtehuTig^ Inhalt^ und Werth der sibyllinischer 
Bucher, 1858. 

7. The Apocalypse of Baruch, — In this rhetorical produc- 
tion Baruch receives revelations respecting the future of 
Israel Though Jerusalem has been destroyed by the 
Romans, and the calamities of the chosen people seem 
excessive, the prophet is comforted with the hope of better 
times, since the Messiah will come shortly to set up his 
kingdom after the Roman one has been destroyed. Then 
will be the judgment and the consummation j sinners will 
be punished, and the righteous rewarded. Part of this 
production, viz., the epistle of Baruch to the nine tribes and 
a half (chapters lxrviii.-»lxxxvi ), was pubKshed in the Paris 
and London Polyglotts in Syriac and Latin. The Syriac 
was again edited more correctly by De Lagarde. Whiston 
translated the Latin into EngHshj and he has been 
followed by Jolowicz, 1855. The whole book was pub- 
lished from a Syriac MS. in the Ambrosian library by 
Ceriani, first in a Latin translation^ and then in the Syriac 
itself.® The Latin is reprinted with a few emendations by 
Fritzsche. It was written after the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, how long it is difficult to say. The author was 
acquainted with the Book of Enoch and the Apocalypse of 
Esdras, for he has many passages which are echoes of 
sentiments contained in them. He has also later Jewish 
legends, which point to the 2d century of the Christian 
era as that in which he wrote ; and there is little doubt 
that Greek was the original. Langen ® thinka that the 
author was a Palestinian. From its length and wordiness, 
with the absence of poetic spirit, the perusal of the docu- 
ment becomes w^earisome. 

IL Christian ApooaIiYptio. 

Christiana followed the example of the Jews in using 
the sibyl as a vehicle of their ideas. Besides referring to 
the past, which they did mainly with reference to the 
person and work of Jesus Christ, they looked forward to 
the destruction of the world-power, and the consummation 
of all things at the second coming of Christ. They 
employed to a considerable extent both Jewish and heathen 
documents, interpolating or modifying them not very 
strongly. Often content with non-Christian sources, they 
adapted them but slightly, so that the ideas peculiar to 
Christianity shine forth dimly. The prophetic form of the 
Apocalypse does not demand the enunciation of doctrine, 
but rather a general indication of historic events, or the 
threatening announcement of destruction to the enemies of 
God. It deals with the utterance of principles exempli- 
fied by kingdoms and their rulers. 

1. The Sihyllvnes, — ^We have already seen that books L, 
iL, iii. 1-96, iv., v. 1-51, vi., viL, viii,, xi.-xiv., belong to 
this head, though they incorporate Jewish as well as 
heathen pieces with small adaptation. 

2. The Apocalypse of Esdras. — This Greek production 
resembles the more ancient fourth book of Esdras in some 
respecta The prophet is perplexed about the mysteries of 
life, and questions Gk)d respecting them. The punishment 
of the wicked especially occupies his thoughts. Since they 
have sinned in consequence of Adam’s fall, their fate is 
considered worse than that of the irrational creation. The 
description of the tortures suffered in the infernal regions 

’ Momwienta Sacra ei Profana^ tom. L fasb. 2, p. 73, &c. 

® Tbidi^^. fasc. % 

** AvncaXypsi SarucA, etc., coTiimentatto. pp. 8-10. 


is tolerably minute. At last the prophet consents to give 
up his spirit to God who has prepared for him a crown of 
^mortality. The composition is feeble and tame, a poor 
imitation of the ancient Jewish one. There are no internal 
marks of date in it. It may belong, however, to the 
2d or 3d centuries of the Christian era. Tischendoif 
published the Greek teixt for the first time in his Apo- 
calypses Apocryphce. 

3. The Apocalypse of Paul. — This work contains e 
description of the things which the apostle saw in heaven 
and hell The text, as first published in the original Greek 
by Tischendorf, consists of fifty-one chapters, but is imper- 
fect. The narratives descend to minute particulars, and 
possess no force or poetic power. Imitated from tb« 
Revelation of St J ohn, their great inferiority is apparent. 
Internal evidence assigns it to the time of Theodosius, i.e.^ 
about 390 a.b. Where the author lived is uncertain. Di 
Perkins found a Syriac MS. of this Apocalypse, which he 
translated into English, and printed in the J^ournal of tin 
American Oriental Society, vol. viiL This version is an 
enlarged and exaggerated edition of the Greek, which it sup- 
plements and illustrates. See Tischendorfs Apocalypses 
Apocryphce. 

4. The Apocalypse of John contains a description of the 
future state, the general resurrection, and judgment, with 
an account of the punishment of the wicked, as well as the 
bliss of the righteous. It appears to be the work of a 
Jewish Christian, for the bodily appearance of Antichrist 
is derived from J ewish sources j and there are numerous 
quotations from the Old Testament, especially from David, 
The date is late, for the writer speaks of the venerable 
and holy images,” as well as “ the glorious and precious 
crosses and the sacred things of the churches,”* which 
points to the 6th century, when such things were first 
introduced into churches. We cannot put it earlier than 
the 5th. This Apocalypse was first published by Birch,* 
but incorrectly ; afterwards by Tischendorf. The Greek 
appears to be the original. It is a feeble imitation of tb« 
canonical Apocalypse, devoid of literary value, and with 
the marks of a corrupted Christian age on its face. 

5. The Apocalypse of Peter contains a narrative of events 
from the foundation of the w-orld till the second advent of 
Christ. The book is said to have been written by Clement, 
Peter’s disciple. This Arabic work has not been printed, 
but a summary of the contents is given by Nicoll in his 
catalogue of the Oriental MSS. belonging to the Bodleian.^ 
There are eighty-eight chapters. It is a late production *, 
for Ishmaelites are spoken of. the Crusades, and the taking 
of Jerusalem. 

6. The Bevelationa of Bartholomew. — ^In the year 1835, 
Dulaurier"^ published from a Parisian Sahidic MS., sub- 
joining a French translation, what is termed a fragment oi 
the apocryphal Revelations of St Bartholomew, and of the 
history of the religious communities fouinded by St 
Pachomius. After narrating the pardon obtained by 
Adam, it is said that the Son ascending from OHvet prays 
the Father on behalf of His apostles ; who consequently 
receive consecration from the Father, together with the 
Son and Holy Spirit — ^Peter being made archbishop of the 
universe. The late date of the production is obvious. 

7. The Apocalypse of Mary, containing her descent 
into hell, is not published entire, but only several portions 
of it from Greek MSS. in different libraries, by Tischendoif 
in his Apocalypses Apocryphce. 

^ Tischendorf, ch, xiii. 

® Avctwnm/^ Codicis ApoorypM If. T. EaMciani, p. 261, &c. 

* JBibUothecce BodleiaruB codd. MSS. Oricntalvum catcdogi partii^ 
secimdse toI. prinniin, etc., p. 49, xlviiL 

^ Fragment des Revelaiions Apocryphce de Saint Barthelemy, Sb/a 
Paris. 1835. ' 
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8. The. Apocalypse of Daniel has been published only in 
port (a little more than the half), by Tischendorf from Greek 
MSS., in St Markus, Yenice, and in Paris. The date of 
the document is determined by the monarch going to J erusa- 
lem to deliver up his kingdom to God, and being succeeded 
by bia four sons, who reside in different and distant cities. 

9. The Ascension and Visicm of Isaiah, — The first po^on 
of the work called the Ascension of Isaiah in the Ethiopic 
text, gives an account of Isaiah's being put to death by the 
saw, under the reign and at the command of Manasseh. 
The prophet had had a vision respecting Christ, His cruci- 
fixion and ascension, as well as of the general apostacy 
which should take place in the early churches, of the descent 
of Berial in the form of a matricidal king, the duration of 
his reign, the descent of the 'Lord from heaven to destroy 
the v^cked, and cast the ungodly into the fire. For this 
vision and prophecy Isaiah is condemned, and dies the 
death of a martyr (chapters i.—v.) The second part (chapters 
vL— xl) is essentially the same as Isaiah’s vision in iii. 
14-iv. 22. The prophet is transported in an ecstatic state 
into the seven heavens successively, and describes what he 
sees in each, the chief , object being Christ himself. It is 
not the future of Christianity and of the world which fills 
the mind of the seer, but the past, the first advent of 
Christ, The two divisions form distinct works. The first 
is based on the Jewish legend of Isaiah's martyrdom, and 
m?*y be merely the Christian expansion of a Jewish writing 
embodying it. Indeed, with the exception of the Christian 
interpolations {i. 5, iil IS-iv. 22), the whole is Jewish. Both 
Tertullian and Origen knew the martyrdom part of the 
document. The date must, therefore, be the 2d century. 
The second, or the Vision of Isaiah, properly so called, 
has a Gnostic colouring. Its christology bears a Docetic 
stamp. As it presupposes an acquaintance with the first 
it may have originated in the early part of the 3d century. 
Epiphanius speaks of it, and gives an extract.^ Laurence 
published the Ethiopic text, with a Greek and Latin version, 
in 1819. The Greek original is lost ; and the Latin version, 
published at Venice in 1522, and again by Gieselerin 1832, 
is of late origin. Fragments of an older one were printed 
by Mai in his Vetemm Scripforum ncma collection 'g, ii. 1828. 
Jolowicz translated it into German, 1854. See Liicke’s 
Verstich einer vollstdndigen Birdeitung in die Offenbamng 
dss folmnn^^ efc., das erste Buck, 

10. T7m Bh^herd of Herrms, — ^This production belongs 
tn a certain sense to the present class of writings, and is 
usually reckoned among the apostolic fathers. It is not, 
however, apocalyptic in the proper acceptation of the epithet, 
because it wants the form. The apocalyptic idea a 
different phase. (See Apostolic Fathebs.) The same 
rsmark applies to — 

1 1. The Testash^nts of the Twelve TutriaTchs^ 

Many apocal^tdc ^tings, both Jewish and Christian, 
are mentioned in ancient works of which nothing is now 
known. Time has swept them away beyond recovery. It 
would be T^elesa to collect the scattered notices of them. 
Such as wish to see these notices may consult the articles 
of Dillmann and Hofmann, in the 12thL volume of Herzofs 
Ei^hlopcedie^ Liicke's JSinleitung, and the Prolegomena to 
'Kschendorfa Apocalypses ApocrypheSn where he will find 
references to other works. Since the very able treatise of 
Bleak and the valuable publications of Gfrorer, which were 
foUowed by the m^terly review of the whole subject in 
Lackers second edition, the literature has greatly increased, 
ililgenfeldt and Volkmar, Ewald and Dillmann, Oeriani 
and Langen, Fritmche, Gutschmid, Merx, and others^ have 
thrown welcome light upon it. 

The line between Apocryphal and Apocalyptic literature 

» £r«pr««.^ 67, 8, voL ii., p, 175, ed. Migne. Sm also fiaras., 40, SL 
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is not exact. The works now described are those w^cn 
properly belong to the latter, and are extant, or have been 
published, if not entire, at least partially. Notices of many 
others lost or hidden occur in various sources and catalogues 
of MSS. belonging to public libraries. The apocalyptic 
idea passed into the life and belief of the church. ^ It 
became an element of dogma and of morals, fin ding 
expression in works somewhat different from the^ proper 
apocalyptic. Taking a millennaiian direction, using the 
t 3 rpical extensively, developing eschatological ideas more or 
less fantastic, the apocalyptic element receded before other 
conceptions to which it had given rise. These, indeed, did 
not suppress it j they merely shaped and developed it into 
other forms, widening the sphere of its action, and giving 
it more realism. (®' 

APOCRYPHA. This term is a Greek word meaning 
hidden^ > secret. It occurs, for example, in CoL ii. 3, ** In 
whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge,” 
and elsewhere in the New Testament. It is first found 
plied to writings in Clemens Alexandrxnus, Stromata, iii. 
c. 4. When applied to writings {d-TroKpvtpa sc. the 

name may be supposed to have first expressed the nature 
of their contents ; the writings were secret, embodying an 
esoteric teaching, profounder than that contained in the 
ordinary books of the system, and unknown to the ordi- 
nary people who professed it. Such writings were held 
to exist in connection with almost all the ancient systems 
of reKgion. 

From the nature of the calse, the same word might very 
well describe such writings further, either in respect of 
their tese or in respect of their origin. In use these writings 
were, of course, like the doctrines they contained, private 
and secret ; they were not read in general meetings, and 
did not belong to the publicly recognised books of the 
system. Only some were admitted to the knowledge of 
them. That which formed the subject of public reference 
and instruction was the general doctrines of the system, 
while these peculiar and more recondite works were at most 
brought forward on rare occasions. And naturally the same 
secrecy which hung bver their use generally also shrouded 
their origin. In some cases this might be a real mystery ; 
the books were sometimes of ancient and uncertain date, 
and their authorship unknown. But oftener the mystery 
was fictitious, created for the purpose of securing respect 
for the doctrines inculcated in the writingB, which them- 
selves were forgeries of very recent times. Works of thi s 
kind were of very common occurrence in the East during 
the centuries immediately preceding and following the 
birth of Christ. In order successfully to float them and 
give them impulse, they were generally laun'ched under 
some ancient and famous name \ and books existed, bearing 
to be the productions of almost every renowned patriarch 
or sage from Adam downwards. Even when sent out 
anonymously, and of an historical rather than a doctrinal 
c^racter, the scene of their narratives was laid in far back 
times, and famous personages were introduced acting and 
speaking, the design being to recommend to the living 
generation the conduct pursued or the sentiments expressed 
by the ancient hero or saint. 

The term Apocrypha appears in this way to Lave passed 
through several stages of meaning, and from expressing a 
meaning good, or at least neutral, it came at last to have a 
very bad sense, differing very little from spurious. From 
the use of the word in ancient writers it does not appear 
that this progress from a good or indifferent to a bad sense 
was a matter of time, for the indifferent and bail meanings 
of the word seem to have existed side by side. Some 
ecclesiastical writers divide the sacred books into three 
classes, — ^recognising firat, some that are canonical; second 
some that are not canonic^, but of inferior value, profitable 
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bo be read for moral uses, but not to be founded on for 
doctrine— to this class tlie name ecclesiastical was some- 
times given ; and tMrd, some that are apocryphal. Other 
writers know of only two classes, embracing both the second 
and third classes of the former division under the name 
apocryphal. This difference indicates a milder and a 
severer use of the term. 

Besides those books known distinctively as the Old Tes- 
tament Apocrypha, a very large number of apocryphal 
writings were in existence in the early centuries of our era. 
Some of these are still extant, but many of them have 
perished, or are known only through MS. translations lying 
in our great libraries. Our only information regarding 
many of them is derived from references to them in eccle- 
siastical writers. These references are sometimes so general 
that we cannot be sure whether the book referred to was 
a Jewish or a Christian production. By far the largest 
number even of those bearing Jewish titles were works by 
Christian writers. Of the extant writings of this class the 
most important are fuUy treated in the article Apocajlyptio 
Litekature immediately preceding. In addition to those 
discussed there may be mentioned the very interesting col- 
lection of hymns called the Fsalrris of Solomon,, This 
small work consists of eighteen poems of varying length, 
to appearance aU by one writer, and existing now only in 
Greek, though in all probability originally written in a 
Shemitic dialect. These poems arose in a time of trouble 
to the Jewish people, most probably in the Greek persecu- 
tion, and they were designed to sustain the nation under 
its trials, partly by moral considerations, but chiefly by 
picturing the certain glories of the Messianic kingdom. 
The hymns are remarkable no less for the vigour of 
their poetry than for the fervid theocratic hopes and dis- 
tinct faith in the resurrection and kindred doctrines which 
find expression in them. O. F. Fritzsche has appended 
this little work, along with other select Fseudepigraphi 
of the Old Testament, to his edition of the Old Testament 
Apocrypha. 

Apocrypha op the Onn Testament. — The books bear- 
ing this name are not contained in the Jewish or Palestinian 
Canon, t.e., in the Hebrew Bible, but in the Alexandrian 
Canon, i-c., in the Greek translation known as theSeptuagint. 
Considerable obscurity hangs over the date and the circum- 
stances of the close of the Hebrew Canon, and the principles 
■which guided the collectors in their selection of books to 
be embodied- It is most probable that the three divisions 
referred to in the Hew Testament, of law, prophets, and 
writings (Psalms) are of ancient origin ; that the first two 
divisions were closed while prophetic men were still living, 
that is, considerably anterior to the close of the Persian 
period, while the third still remained open ; and that at 
whatever time the third was closed, the boolcs added to it 
were added under the impression that they were books 
composed before the succession of Prophets had ceased. 
This is the view expressed by Josephus (Con. Ap.y i 8), 
and may be considered the general Jewish tradition regard- 
ing aD books in the Hebrew Canon. 

With the Greek or Alexandrian Canon the case was 
very different. This was, properly speaking, not an eccle- 
siastical, bUjt a literary collection at first, for the tradition 
that it was commenced under the auspices of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus cannot be altogether set aside. At first only 
the hooka of Moses and perhaps Joshua were translated, 
the interest felt in the book being confined to the law. 
Only gradxxally and at intervals other books were added, 
for the translations are not only by different hands, but of 
very different dates. But it is evident that the collection 
was formed under the guidance of a principle quite different 
from that which guided the Palestinian collectors. The 
feeling in Palestine was that prophecy had ceased (1 Macc. 
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ix. 27, comp. ch. xiv. 41), and no books were held worthy 
of a place in the Canon which were composed after the 
succession of prophets had come to an end. In Egypt 
theory did not prevail, or rather another theory seems to 
have prevailed. The doctrine of the If^isdom which appears 
in Proverbs, ch. i.-viii., received a fuller development in 
successive ages even in Palestine, and naturally much more 
in Alexandria, where the speculative Jews came under the 
influence of Greek thought. This Wisdom is spoken of in 
a vs'ay which at times almost identifies it with the Spirit of 
God, and at other times almost with the Zo^os or Word. 
But at any rate this divine Wisdom is ah-pervading, and 
subject to no interruption in the constancy of its influence. 
The famous passage, Wisdom of Solomon, ch. vii, 22, /,, 
in which the attributes of wisdom are counted up to the 
number of twenty-one, speaks of her as going through all 
things by reason of her pureness/’ and at last says of her, 
that ‘‘ in all ages entering into holy souls she maketh them 
friends of God and prophets.” The particularism of 
Judaism gave way in j^exandria before the universalistic 
principles of Western speculation. Prophecy w'as the pro- 
duct of the Wisdom, and Wisdom was like a subtle element, 
all-pervasive and incessant in its influence; and consequently 
a break in the line of prophets, or any distinction between 
the productions of one age and those of another except in 
degree, was hardly to be conceived. Thus to the Alex- 
andrian the varied Jewish literature of the post-prophetic 
times was precious as well as the books that were more 
ancient, and he carefully gathered the scattered fragments 
of his national thought, as far as they were known, wdthin 
the compass of his Canon. 

The following books form the Apocrypha of the English 
Bible. They are given in the order in which they stand 
there : — 1. I. Esdras. 2. II. Esdras. 3. Tobit. 4. Judith 
5. The additions to the Book of Esther. 6. The Wisdom 
of Solomon. 7. The Wisdom of Jesus, the son of Siraoh, 
or Ecclesiasticus. 8. Baruch. 9. The Song of the Three 
Holy Children. 10. The History of Susanna. 11. The 
History of the Destruction of Bel and the Dragon. 12. The 
Prayer of Manasses, king of Judah. 13. The First Book 
of Maccabees. 14. The Second Book of Maccabees. 

A few statements may be made regarding the general 
characteristics of the Apocrypha. 

1. These books are of very great interest and value as a 
reflection of the condition of the fragments of the scattered 
nation, and of the feelings and aspirations which they 
cherished for a period of several hundred years, and in all 
the chief countries of the world. Some of the books, sucli 
for example as Tobit, belong to the Persian period, and 
were composed in the East, in Babylon or Persia, and 
describe the external life as well as the feelings and hopes 
of the exiles there ; others arose in Palestine, such as 
Ecclesiasticus, and reflect the condition of life and the 
shades of religious speculation in the home country ; while 
others, such as the Wisdom of Solomon, originated in 
Egypt, and afford means of estimating the influence of 
Greek thought upon the native doctrines of the Old Testa- 
ment ; and perhaps in the 2d Esdras there may even be 
detected traces of Christian influence. The broad undivided 
stream of Old Testament doctrine and hope breaks at the 
era of which we are speaking into three channels. The 
largest, and that which best preserves its primary directions 
continues to run in Palestine, diverging to some extent, and 
widening under the contributions which time and a very 
chequered experience and reflection made to it ; while on 
each side of this another runs, one on the east and one 
on the west, directed and partly fed by the ideas of Persia 
and Greece respectively. To a certain extent the stream# 
reunite further on, and pour their united contributions 
into the great sea of Christian thought. The central streatn 
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of coursej^ the moat interesting, although to estimate it 
^.roperly the books of the £kigHsh Apocrypha are qmte 
in&uBELciexit, other works belonging to the same region 
must also be taken into account, such as the great Booh of 
Fnoehy and several more. The two collateral currents are 
also of extreme interest, although it is far from easy to 
analyse their waters, and say with assurance what elements 
belong to the primary Old Testament sources and what 
local contributions. Many have discovered traces of 
Persian ideas even in the canonical books of the Old 
Testament, particularly in the doctrine of angels in the 
later books, but the trustworthiness of such discoveries 
may be very fairly questioned. At the same time, there 
either is, in the book of Tohit^ an advance absolutely on 
the Old Testament doctrine of angels and demons, or there 
are traces of a method of interpreting the history in Gen, 
ch- vi,, and a carrying out of the method to further 
consequences, which are both unknown to the canonical 
Scriptures (below !No. 3). And if in the Alexandrian 
Wisdom of Sol<mi<m a progress directly in advance of what 
is found in Frov. viii., on the doctrine of Wisdom^ may 
be justly contested, there is certainly what may be called 
a progress round ahout^ the ideas about Wisdom are ex- 
panded and placed in new lights, and made to enter into new 
relations, in such a way that a general approximation to the 
Kew Testament doctrine of the Logos is the result. But 
in general, as a means of estimating the changing shades of 
faeling, the rise and fall of hopes, or rather the steady 
glow of a hope which no hardship could extinguish, the 
atforts to accommodate faith to circumstances and hold it 
fast in spite of all that was against it, in a word, as a means 
of estimating the inner life of a most interesting people in 
the very criaia of their history, the apocryphal boolM are 
invaluable. No more beautiful picture of piety and disin- 
terested benevolence and patriotic warmth could be seen 
than is presented in the book of Tdbii ; neither could 
religious zeal and courageous, even almost reckless, patriot- 
easily find higher expression than in the first book of 
MaccabceSy or even in the unhistorical tale of Judith; 
while the under current of observant thoughtfulness, that 
contemplates but hardly mixes in life, runs in a deep, if 
calm and passionless stream in the proverbs of the Son of 
dirach. At no time was the nation idle. A people that 
bad conceived such hopes, hopes which at last culminated 
m Christianity, could not be idle or even anything less 
than restless and turbulent. There is no form of deed 
cdebrated in the ancient history of the people that they 
did not tty to reproduce, and no form of Hterary composi- 
tion which, in those mournful centuries so full of oppression, 
they did not strive to imitate, with an inextinguishable life 
and hopefulness. This last fact, perhaps, might furnish I 
the means of a classification of the books different from 
that suggested above, and similar to the division usually 
adopted in the Old Testament Scriptures. (1,) Historical, 
such as 1st MaecahecSy although most that assume the 
historical form, such as Judith^ are simple romances, and can 
be used only as an index of ideas and feelings, not in proof 
of facts; while others, like Bel and the Dragon, are com- 
pletely fabulous. (2.) Prophetical, such as Baruch and 2d 
Esdras, In these the refigious hopes of the people are 
most fully exhibited ; for example, the Messianic expecta- 
tions. Fully to understand these, however, other works, 
fuch as the book of Enoch, not contained in the recognised 
Apocrypha, have to be included. The prophetic literature 
Almost alTOys assumes the form called* apocalyptic. (3.) 
Pl^osophicaL, or books coming under the Hebrew name of 
Wisdom. Her© belong the Son of Sirach, the Wisdcmi of 
Solomony to whi^ must be added others not included in 
the English Apocaypha, e.y., tdie Psalter of Solomon and 
Uh Maccabees. 


2. It has already been said that the Hebrew or I^alestimaa 
Canon was formed on the feeling that, before the close of the 
Persian period, the sncoession of prophets ceased. It la too 
evident that this feelingwas a true one. The restorataon from 
exile was Uttle more than an external form with almost no 
real life within. The new community was feeble m tue 
extreme. It had no productive power of its ovm. It mu.t 
fall back entirely upon the past. The most and the best i 
could do was to conserve the forms and, if possible, the spirit 
of what was ancient. But the spirit, which should also have 
been its own, was lacking. Hence everything in the new 
state was mechanical and rigid. Even the canonical writings 
of this epoch, such as Chronicles, are mere compilations. 
And the further off from the ancient times the people 
removed, the stiffer and more mechanical they grew. No 
doubt a certain energy was infused into the people at 
various epochs, particularly in the Maccabean struggles, 
yet even then there is a certain stiffness and awkwardneas 
both in the acta and writings of the time, as when old age 
girds itself_up for deeds to which it is no longer equal. This 
loss of the prophetic and productive power, and the con- 
sciousness of the loss, explains most of the characteristics 
of the apocryphal literature. For example, there is want- 
ing in it, even where most genial and natural, that original 
freshness which is so charming in a book like Buth ; and 
even the proverbial philosophy of the Son of Sirach, 
instead of bubbling up in living springs, as in Solomon, 
often appears forced and unwilling in its flow; while in 
others of the philosophic books there is an elaborate} 
redundancy of language, and a floridness of rhetoric, most 
unlike the simplicity and terseness of the ancient Wisdom. 

Again, the consciousness of the loss of real creative power 
and complete dependence on the past explains another 
peculiarity of these books — their pseudonymous character. 
They do not come forth as the products of their own time, 
and with the authority of their real authors ; they are 
transferred into the distant past, into the stirring times of 
living Israelitish history, and their authors are made to 
be the great historic names of the nation. The Alexandrian 
philosopher calls his work the Wisdom of Solomon. The 
author of Judith pitches his romance in Assyrian timeis. 
In this way effect is sought, and truths and actions 
commended by an authority that is felt no longer to exist. 

A defective sense of truth very naturally becomes more 
serious. To compose a work in what is believed to be 
spirit of some ancient sage or hero, and put it forth under 
his name, may seem a venial wrong. Yet in an uncritical 
age it^ often led to veiy unfortunate results. Neither 
might it seem greatly amiss to advocate a cause and recom- 
inend an action by exhibiting ancient names uttering 
similar sentiment^, or following the same course, and in an 
age like our own little evil might follow. Yet the next 
step downward is the direct forgery of documents, such as 
the Letters of Artaxerxes, which we find in the additions to 
Esther, or the Epistles at the beginning of 2 Maccabees. 
The apocr^hal books everywhere demonstrate that al! 
true historic consciousness was deserting the people ; and 
though we may gather truth out of the Apocrypha, it m 
rarely truth directly stated, but reached by our own infer- 
ences from .he character of the writings and the objects the 
author plainly enough had in view. 

3. One of the most interesting inquiries connected with 
the Apocrypha is, as to the advance in doctrine and opinion 
over the Old Testament to be found in it, and its nearer 
approach to the New Testament. This is a very delicate 
inqmiy, although the existence of a certain advance can- 
not be domed, and is most certainly to be expected. 

the church did not cease to exist in these centuries, and if 
she WM to appearance barren, yet in fact she waa maturing 
into Lie the seed which she had already conceived 
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Parallel to this inquiry, or almost a part of it, runs 
another, viz., that as to the origin and development of the 
parties which figure so prominently in the pages of the 
New Testament. All these parties date in their germs 
from the times of the Restoration, or those not greatly 
posterior, and may roughly be divided into two — those who 
ngidly adhered to their native Judaism, of whom the 
Pharisees may be considered the chief representatives ; and 
those who ethnicised, either attaching themselves exclu- 
sively to Gentile culture, or combining elements of foreign 
thought and Worship with their native faith, the most 
prominent sect in this class being the Sadducees. We 
may expect to come in the Apocrypha upon many traces of 
such diverging opinions. A specimen here and there will 
illustrate the position of things in these books. 

The want of real life at the time of the Restoration, and the 
consequent mechanical adherence to ancient forma, was the 
direct parent of the Pharisaic morality so well known. 
Already this appears in Tobit. The Pharisee, who went 
ap to the temple to pray, might almost have gathered the 
elements of his prayer from this book. ‘‘Prayer is good with 

fasting, and alms, and righteousness Ror alms doth 

deliver from death, and shall purge away all sin” (ch. xii. 

8, comp, ch. xiv, 11, and Judith viii 6, xi, 11,^.) On 
the other hand, traces of quite a different morality, allied 
to asceticism, appear elsewhere, as in the statement of 
Wisdom ix. 15, regarding the body : “ Ror the corruptible 
body presseth down the soul, and the earthly tabernacle 
weigheth down the mind that museth upon many things.*’ 
On the general doctrine of God no advance perhaps was 
possible. Very lofty things are said by the author of 
Ecclesiasticus, ch. xliii. 30, and in many places, but 
nothing to surpass or even equal what is said in the Old 
Testament, Perhaps a certain effort is discernible to 
emphasise the spirituality of God, both directly and by 
avoiding anthropomorphic images. This effort is far less 
discernible in the Apocrypha than in the other productions 
of the same and succeeding ages, such as the Septuagint, 
the Targums, <kc. , which are apt to use circumlocutions like 
the Word of God, the Shekinah, <fec., for God. 

As to the doctrine of the Wisdom there is no doubt a cer- 
tain development of it in these books. But it is doubtful if 
Wisdom be anything more anywhere than a personification, 
to which attributes are given that sometimes make it closely 
resemble the Spirit, and sometimes the Word or Messiah 
of the New Testament. Certainly the Wisdom is nowhere 
in these books identified with the Messiah, although the 
predicates of Wisdom are apphed to the Messiah in the 
New Testament (Comp. Wisdom vii. 26, with Hebrews i 
3, and the general descriptions of Wisdom, Wisdom ix. 4, 

9, vii. 12, jf., <fcc., Ecclesiasticus, ch. L) The doctrine 
of the existence of spirits intermediate between God and 
man, through whom God’s providence is often executed, 
is certainly found in the Old Testament. These spirits 
seem mostly benevolent, although there is one whose office 
it is to accuse and detract, called Satan, whose character 
seems evil This spirit appears formally in the prologue 
to Job, and in Zech. ch. iii ; comp. 1 Chron. xxi. 1. 
And some have found traces of the belief in evil spirits in 
the word “ Azazel” (Lev. xvi.), as well as in the “satyrs” 
of Isaiah (xxxiv. 14). In the book of Daniel the doctrine 
of angels receives a certain addition, inasmuch as — first, 
the general activity and superintendence of these spirits is 
indicated by the name given to them of “ watchers (ch, 
iv. 10, j^) ; and second, it is intimated that eveiy kingdom 
has its guardian spirit (Dam x. 13, 20). The Apocrypha 
repeats this last idea, Eccles. xvii. 17, and so does the 
Septuagint on Deut. xxxii. 8. But the angelology of the 
book of Tobit makes a double step forward — ^first, in the 
direction of teaching: a hie? aichy among angels — the seven 
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holy angels, which go in and out before tHe glory of 

the Holy One ” (ch. xii. 15, though comp. Dan. x, 13) j and 
second, in assigning special functions to angels, they “pre- 
sent the prayers of the saints,” and assume the care of indi- 
viduals (ch. V. Jf,) And demonology receives even a more 
striking though grotesque development. A wicked spirit, 
named Asmodeus, is represented as falling in love with Sara, 
daughter of Raguel, and slaying out of jealousy the seven 
young men to whom she had been successively married, 
but is at last put to flight by the fumes of the heart and 
liver of a fish, and bound in chains in the utmost parts of 
(<^^ iii* 8, vi 14, viii. 3). 

Even more instructive is it to trace the advance towards 
clearness of the doctrines concerning the state of man. 
Many times what is implied in the Old Testament is stated 
with explicitness. Eor example, “ God created man to b© 
immortal, and made him to be an image of his own eter- 
nity ; nevertheless, through envy of the devil, came death 
into the world, and they that do hold of his side do find 
it” (Wisdom ii, 23.) Again, “Of the woman came the 
beginning of sin, and through her we all die” (Ecclesiasticus 
XXV. 24). The references given above will suffice to indicate 
what lines of study may be pursued in the Apocrypha, 
and what advantages may be expected to be derived from 
them. 

4. The degree of estimation in which the apocryphal 
books have been held in the church has varied much 
according to place and time. As they stood in the Septua- 
gint or Greek Canon, along with the other books, and with 
no marks of distinction, they were practically employed by 
the Greek fathers in the same way as the other books ; hence 
Origen, Clement, and others, often cite them as “ Scripture,^’ 
“divine Scripture,” “inspired,” and the like. On the other 
hand, teachers connectedwithPalestine,andfamiliar with the 
Hebrew Canon, rigidly exclude all but the books contained 
there. This view is reflected, for example, in the canon 
of Melito of Sardis, and in the prefaces and letters of 
Jerome. Augustine, however, De Doct Christ, iL 8, 
attaches himseK to the other side. Two well-defined 
views in this way prevailed, to which was added a third, 
according to which the books, though not to be put in the 
same rank as the canonical Scriptures of the Hebrew col- 
lection, yet were of value for moral uses and to be read in 
congregations, — and hence they were called “ ecclesias- 
tical” Notwithstanding the decisions of some councils 
held in Africa, which were in favour of the view of Augus- 
tine, these diverse opinions regarding the apocryphal books 
continued to prevail in the church down through the ages 
till the great dogmatic era of the Reformation. At that 
epoch the same three opinions were taken up and congealed 
into dogmas, which may be considered characteristic of 
the churches adopting them. In 1546 the Council of 
Trent adopted the Canon of Augustine, declaring “ He 
is also to be anathema who does not receive these entire 
books, with all their parts, as they have been accustomed 
to be read in the Catholic Church, and are found in the 
ancient editions of the Latin Vulgate, as sacred and canoni- 
cal,” The whole of the books in question, with the ex- 
ception of 1st and 2d Esdras and the Prayer of Manassea, 
were declared canonical at Trent. On the other hand, the 
Protestants universally adhered to the opinion that only 
the books in the Hebrew collection are canonical. Already 
Wycliffe had declared that “ whatever book is in the Old 
Testament besides these twenty-five (Hebrew) shall be set 
among the Apocrypha, that is without authority* of belief.” 
Yet among the churches of the Reformation a milder and 
a severer view prevailed regarding the Apocrypha, Both 
in the German and English translations (Luther’s, 1537; 
Coverdale’s, 1535, <kc.), these books are separated from the 
others, and set by themselves ; but while in some con- 
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fessions, the Westminster, a decided judgment is passed 
on them, that they are not to be any othervdse approved 
or made use of than other human writings,” a milder ver- 
dict is expressed regarding them in many other quarters, 
in the ^‘argument” prefixed to them in the Geneva 
Bible; in the 6th Article of the Church of England, where 
it IS said that “ the other books the church doth read for 
example of life and instruction of manners,” though not 
to establish doctrine; and elsewhere. 

Somewhat bitter controversies have raged over the 
Apocrypha in recent times. One was carried on in Scotland 
in 1835 and following years, which had the effect of induc- 
ing the British and Foreign Bible Society to employ its 
funds for the circulation of ths canonical Scriptures only. 
Abundant materials for a history of this controversy may 
be found in the pages of the Christian Instructor for the 
years just named. More recently a similar controversy has 
been waged in Germany, where Stier and Bleek and 
Keagstenberg were found on the side of the Apocrypha, 
and Keerl with others against. See Die Apohrypheri-- 
fragcy mit BeriichsicJitigiing der darauf heziiglichcn Schriften 
Dr Stier* s und Dr Hengatenberg^s, aufs Neue heleuchtet^ von 
P. F. Keerl, Leip. 1855, Useful works on the subject are — 
Fabricii Codex Fseudcpigraphicus Vet. Test.^ Hamb. and 
Leip. 1713 and 1741 ; Dibri Apocryphi Vet. Test. Greece, 
recensuit et cum Commentario critico edidit Otto Frid. 
Pritzsche, Lipsiae, 1871; Kurzgefasstes JBxegetiaches Hand 
bmh zu den Apok. des Alt. Test., bearbeitet von Dr O, F, 
Pritzsche u. Dr C. L. W. Grimm, in 6 Lieferungen. Com- 
pare also, Ewald, History of Israel, vol. v. (trans.) Lon<L 
1874, Schiirer, Lehrhuch der Neutest. Zeitgeschichte, Leip. 
1874; Langen, Das Judenthum in Falestina zur Zeit 
Charisti, Freiburg, 1866 ; Nicolas, Des Doctrines Reli- 
gi^iuses des Juifs, pendant les 2 siecles anterieurs A Vere 
ehriiienne, Paris, 1860. Much information may also be 
found in the Introductions to the Old Testament, e.g., 
Davidson^s, voL iii., and in the articles Apocr 3 ;q>ha,” 

Canon,” and those on the individual books in Smith’s 
and Kitto’s Bible Dictionaries and Herzog’s Bncyhlo- 
pddie. (a. b. n.) 

Apocbyphjul Books of the New Testament, — These 
may be divided into two classes — ^those books which were 
actually held as inspired by some portion of the Christian 
church, and those which were never acknowledged as 
canonicaL Among the first are some of the writings 
ascribed to the apostolical fathers. The First Epistle of 
Clement was read in the churches, is quoted in the same 
m&xmex as Scripture by Irenseus, and is found in the Codex 
Alexandiinus, The Pastor of Hermas was also read in the 
churches, is mentioned as inspired by Iren^us, Clemens 
Aiexauculrinus, and Origej^ and is found in the Codex 
Sinaiticua. Somewhat similar respect was paid to the 
Epistle of Polycarp and the Epistle of Barnabas. Besides 
these books there were different gospels in use in the early' 
period of Christianity* The most famous of these was the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews. Some critics regard it 
as tne earliest gospel of which we know anything. Its 
relation to our Gospels thus becomes a very important ques- 
tion, the discussion of which, however, must be reserved for 
the article on the C^speus (j.t/.) The Ebionites used thU 
gospel It was written in Aramaic. It goes sometimes by 
the name of the Gospel of the Nazarenes, or by the Gospel 
according to the Apostles ; and some think that it was 
also called the Gospel of Peter. This gospel no doubt under- 
went alterations ; and Hilgenf eld, in his JVovum Testa- 
mentum eaetra^ Canonem Beceptvsn, gives the fragments of 
what he confers the earliest form of the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews, then those of the Gospel of the Ebionites, 
which he co^ders very late, and then those of the Gospel 
of Peter, which he th ink s occupied an intermediate place 


We know very little more ot the ^her gospels and 
apocryphal books than their names Eusebius mentions 
the Acts of Peter, the Preaching of Peter, and the 
tion of Peter; the Acts of Paul, and the Doctrines of the 
Apostles. Origen mentions also the Gospel according to 
the Egyptians, the Gospel of Basilides and the Gospel 
according to Thomas, and according to Mattes. Jeroxne, 
in addition to these, notices the Gospel according to Lartho- 
lomew, and tlie Gospel of Apelles. Marcion ako used 8 
special gospel for his sect, but whether it was the Gospel 
of Luke, entire or mutilated, is keenly debated. And the 
book of the Prophet Elxai was held in high estimation by 
some sects* All these works have perished, and criticism 
can only conjecture, from a few scattered hints and frag- 
ments, what was their nature. The other set of apociyjihaJ 
books consists of works that have come down to us relating 
to Christ and his apostles, but which were never regarded 
as inspired by any sect. Some of these had a wide 
circulation in the Middle Ages, were translated into various 
languages, and, as might be expected, were subjected to ail 
kinds of interpolations and alterations. Several of them refer 
to the infancy and boyhood of Jesus ; such as the Prot- 
evangelium of James, the Gospel of Thomas, the Arabic 
Gospel of the Infancy; and some deal with his death, as the 
Gesta PBati or the Gospel of Nicodemus, and the narrative 
of Joseph of Arimathea. There seems reason to believe 
that the first form of the Protevangelium of St James and 
the first form of the Gesta Pilati were written in the second 
century ; hat there can be no reasonable doubt that the 
forms in which we now have them belong to a much late/ 
date. There are also apocryphal Acts of Apostles and aj>o* 
cryphal Revelations of Apostles. These seem all to belong 
to a later date than the earliest of the apocryphal gospels. 
The fragments of the gospels used by the early church 
and the sects are given in Hilgenf eld’s Hovum Testarnentum 
extra Canonem Beceptwn (Lipsiae, 1866). The extant 
apocryphal Gospels, Acts, and Revelations have been edited 
in three separate volumes by Tischendorf, and have been 
translated by Mr Walker in voL xvi, of Clark’s Ante- 
Hicene Christian Library. These works contain refe^ence^ 
to the extensive literature on the subject. Special mention 
may be made of Michel Nicolas’s work, Etudes sur Its 
Evangiles Apocryphes (Paris, 1866), but almost all work> 
on the Canon contain an account more or leas full of th 4 : 
apocryphal books of the New Testament. 

APOLDA, a town of Germany, in the grand-duchy of 
Saxe Weimar, situated near the river Tim, 9 miles east of 
Weimar, with which it is connected by railway. Hosiery 
and cloth are the chief manufactures of the town, besides 
which it contains pin and button factories, and bell foun- 
dries. There are mineral springs in the neighbourhood. 
Population in 1871, 10,507. 

APOLLmARIS SIDOOTUS, Caixjs Sollius, an emi- 
nent Christian writer and bishop, was bom in Lyons about 
430 A.i>. Belonging to a noble family he was educated 
under the best masters, and particularly excelled in poetry 
and polite literature. He married Papianilla, the daughter of 
Avitus, who was consul, and afterwards emperor, by whom he 
had three children. But Majorianus, in the year 457, having 
deprived Avitus of the empire, and taken the city of Lyon^ 
Apollinaris fell into the hands of the enemy. The reputa- 
tion of h^ learning led Majorianus to treat him with the 
greatest respect ; in return for which Apollinaris composed 
a panegyric in his honour, which was so highly applauded, 
that he had a statue erected to him at Rome, and was 
honoured with the title of Count. In 467 the Emperor 
AnthemiM rewarded him for the panegyric which he had 
written in honour of him, by raising him to the post of 
governor of Rome, and afterwards to the dignity of a 
patrician and senator. But he soon quitted these secular 
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employments for the service of the chnrcii ; and, in 472, identity of the name of that country with one of the 
was chosen to succeed Eparchius in the bishopric of Cler- favourite epithets of the god, AvKctos, from root Xuk, as 
mont. On the capture of that city by the Goths in 480 in Xv#co</>a>s, Lah luc-^ = lux. There also his mother Leto 
be was obliged to retire, as he had taken an active part in (Latona) appears to have been widely worshipped, and 
its defence ; but he was soon restored by Evaric, king of thither the solar hero Bellerophon goes to accomplish his 
the Goths, and continued to govern the church as before, labours, showing a community of religious belief between 
He died 482 or 484 a.d. His extant works are his Lycia and Argoiis, the home of Bellerophon, for which there 

gyrica on different emperors, and a collection of Letteti; and is also other evidence. But when the myths concerning 
Poems, and their chief value consists in the light they shed ApoUo came to be shaped by the poets, Ms worsMp had 
on the political and literary Mstory of the 6th centniy, acquired an independent standing in Delos, and had estab- 
The best edition is that by Sirmond, pubhshed in 1614, lished for that island a claim to the honour of being his 
and republished in 1662. ” birth-place. The belief was that Leto, pursued by the jealous 

APOLLINABIS, SuLPioitrs, a learned grammarian of Hera (Juno), after long wandering, found shelter in Delos, 
Carthage, lived in the 2d century, under the Antonines. and there bore to Zeus (Jupiter) a son, Apollo. To this it 
He is the reputed author of the poetical arguments prefixed was added, after the time of Pindar, that Delos had before 
to the comedies of Terence. He had for his pupils Helvius been a barren rock floating about in the sea, but had been 
Pertinax, who afterwards became emperor, and Aulus Gfel- for this purpose and for ever after fastened down by pillars, 
iius, who speaks of the acquirements and character of his as also happened to the island of Rhodes, the centre of the 
master in terms of the highest praise. worsMp of Helios. The labour of Latona lasted nine days 

APOIjLO, The influence of the sun on nature in a and nine nights. Then she seized hold of a palm tree, and 

< 50 untry like Greece, either brightening the fields and when the boy was born aU the island was dazzled with a flood 
cheering mankind, or scorcMng and destroying with a of golden light. Sacred swans flew in a circle round tbi? 
pestilence, or again dispelling .the miasma collected from island seven times. The day was the 7th of the month 
marshes by night, was taken by the Greeks to be under the Thargelion (May). The 7th of every month was sacred to 
control of a divine being, to whom they ascribed, on human Mm. He was styled 'EjSSo/w-ayev^s, and otherwise the num- 
analogy, a form and character in wMch were reflected their her seven played a part in Ms worship. His first step was 
own sensations. That divine being they called Apollo, a to seize a bow and to announce Ms ynR to found an oracle, 
name which applied to him in two ways, either as aTroXXvwv, To this end Ms father Jupiter gave Mm, besides a lyre, and 
from dvoXXvfXL, ^^the destroyer,” or as d7rAAoiv,*from dveXXco a mitra to bind Ms hair, a car drawn by swans, with which 
d-n-ctpyaj, the “ repeller of ills.” Apellon is both the Doric to proceed to DelpM. But the swans carried Mm off to their 
and the old Roman form of Ms name. Under the frequent home among the Hyperboreans. Returning with the summer 
title of Phoebus, he was hailed as god of the streaming to DelpM, he slew with an arrow the Python, a monster 
light of the sun. Next to its daily course, wMch, however, dragon, which was then laying waste the district, established 
was under the guidance of a special subordinate deity, Ms oracle, and took the title of PytMos. Gaea (Terra) first, 
Helios, the most obvious and invariable phenomenon of and next Themis had previously given oracles there. But 
the sun was its withdrawal in winter and return in stmuner, tMs, though the current belief, is at variance with the 
and accordingly on th-ia was based one of the principal Homeric Hymn to Apollo, wMch describes Mm as selecting 
features in the character of the god, wMch was also recog- DelpM for its site Mone, and then relating how, after a 
nised in annual festivals in Ms honour, and made more temple was built, the difficulty of finding priests was over- 
'ezplicit by the myth, in wMch after bia come. Seeing a trading sMp from Cnossus in Crete, undf^r 

birth, amid the splendid summer light wayforPylus, the god threw Mmaelf on board in the form 

erf Delos, he is carried off in a car drawn a dolphin and guided it to Ci'issa, the harbour of DelpM, 

by swa.ns to the fabulous region of the where, like the flash of a star, he resumed Ms divine form, 

Hyperboreans, where the sun was be- appointed the traders his priesthood, and with Ms lyre led 

lieved to tarry during the winter. The the first paean there. Hence his title of Delphinios. But 

other class of solar phenomena, being here a confusion has been effected ^ for, while in one sense 

variable in their occurrence, appeared to Apollo Delphinios was god of the sunny voyages, in another 

be directed by a precarious will, and ^poua From anrer coin sense he may have derived that epithet from having slain 
from tbift was evolved for Apollo the ofcuzomea*. BHt.Mus. the dragon, the proper name of wMch was Delphine. 
double character of a god possessed of power over the sun, Except on the latter theory, there seems to be no explanation 
and a the same time guided in the exercise of it by the con- of tMs, among other facts, that his sanctuary at Athens, the 
•duct of mankind. Hence the prominence of expiatory offer- DelpMnion, was a court for the trial of bloodshed. It 
ings in the worsMp of a god whom no act of wrong escaped, may then be supposed that the Dorians from Crete, who 
By hia knowledge of what transpired on earth and in the had in early times established themselves on riie coasts of 
councils of Olympus, he was prepared to be the god of oracles, the Peloponnesus and at Orissa, having an Apollo whose 
which threw light on the future and banished the monsters symbol was a dolphin, and finding at DelpM. an ApoBo 
begotten of terror at its obscurity. Prom observing the styled Delphinios for another reason, combined ^e two in 
jubilant voice of nature greeting the sunshine, it was an easy the new myth wMch is found in the Homeric Hymn, 
step to regard Apollo as the god of music; while again the Besides at DelpM, wMch however retained the first place, 
function of a god of medicine was peculiarly appropriate to Apollo gave oracles also at Colophon, and at Didymi near 
•a deity who, if he destroyed life, also saved it. In many Miletus ; in the latter place through the priestly family of 
ways the sun gladdened the herdsman and favoured Ms flock, the BrancMdse. To certain mortals he communicated the 
Hence both Apollo and Helios (Sol) had sacred herds of prophetic gift, as to Cassandra, the Cumaean sibyl, and the 
cattle of their own, while the formet^ when in exile on earth seer Epimenides. With Ms oracnlax power was associated 
Mmself acted as a herdsman. Ms function as god of music (Oitharoedus), and leader of 

The honour of having been the birth-place of Apollo the Muses (Musagetes), in wMch capacity he caused Marsy^ 
was claimed by many districts, but cMefly by Xanthus to be flayed alive because he had boasted superior skill in 
in Lycia, and the island of Delos, the latter being at playing the flute, or again, ca^ed the ears of Midas ^ 
last generally agreed upon. In Lycia Ms worsMp was grow long because he had decided in favour of Pan, who 
of high andquity, aijid its extent is vouched for by the contended that the flute was a better instrument than the 
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lyre. But that which brought Apollo most closely home 
to the hearts of the people was his character of a destroying 
but yet an appeasable god. Pestilence and death by an 
unseen cause, or in the beauty of youth, were traced to him, 
and to preYent doubt as to his having a good reason in each 
case, there were the myths which told how, for example, 
he sent a pestilence on the Greeks before Troy, because 
Chiyseis, the daughter of his priest, was retained in captivity 
by Agamemnon ; or again, how with the aid of his sister 
Artemis (Diana) he slew the children of Niobe, because 
she had boasted of their beauty. A typical instance of his 
causing death imdesignedly is that of his favourite, the 
beautiful young Hyacinthus, who was killed by the disc (a 
symbol of the sun) which Apollo had thrown in play. 
Besides accepting atonement in such cases, he was the 
god of the penitent generally, but especially of those, like 
Orestes, guilty of a crime which required years of expiation. 
For such he was himself the prototype, having been twice 
bai^hed from Olympus, and compelled jSrst to act for a 
period as herdsman to Admetus, the king of Pherae, and 
next to assist Poseidon (JN^eptune) in building the walls of 
Troy for Laomedon. While thus the power of the sun god 
was recognised with vaiying feelings according to occasion, 
it on the other hand, always kept in view as an active 
principle in nature by the regular system of festivals. Of 
these the most remarkable was that called Cameia, which ; 

annu^y held at Sparta in August, the whole population 
withdrawing from the town for sever^ days, and living in 
tents to avoid the effect of intense heat. In July, also, the 
Spartans held a festival of nine days in his honour, called 
Byacmthia, the burden of the ceremony being the transi- 
toriness of life mingled with trust in its return. In Athens 
the festival of Thargelia was held in his honour in May, to 
wlebrate the ripening of the fruits of the field; while in the 
Metageitnia, in August, he was regarded as the god of 
plenty, and as the source of neighbourly feeling. At Delphi, 
among a constant round of ceremonies, two festivals vrere 
conspicuous: at the beginning of winter, when the god was 
eup^sed to go away to the Hyperborean region, and at 
he beginmng of summer, when he was believed to return ; 
he latter event being hailed with every expression of 
dehght m music and song. At Thebes was held every 
eighth year a pecuHar ceremony, Daphnephoria, in honour 
or ApoUo Ismemos, consisting of a procession in which was 
a b^«sh of olive, hung with wreaths aud repre- 
planets, and stars, the nuird)er 
rf ^a^ bei^ 366. This object was called the Kopo. 
to May toe ancient national festival at Delos was celebrated. 

^ notice toe very prevalent association of 
ApoUo as with Artemis (Diana) as moon-goddess 

toe a^^ of to^ two Imninaries having readUy suggested 
toat then p^ding deities were twins.* But ApoUo and 

to ^ attributed of their 

Jnst as he was god of the 
nntoxo, with a subordiimte deity 
at rtf ^de toe orb, so she personified toe poww 

Xn Kome the worship of Anollo was noi- 
until 320 B.O., in which year toe city had been visited 

frequent ^bols of ApoUo 
^ toe bow ^d the lyre ; the tripod, sng^sting his omSw 
power j toe laurel, which was c^ed^^feSi “35 
M yrom by victors, and into which DaplLe ^ tofjS 
for riot yielding to his love; the palm, ^wolTtoe^ 

afoi^X3 ApoUo’ appears m 

Hi. ^ combine manhood and eten^ youth. 

“^“37 tied, like toat of his sister DiaT^ 

he^f^ As leader of toeS^ 

“ ““ '^v'^ 

(A. B. M.) 


APOLLO BELVIDEEE, a marble statue of Apollo^ 
found towards the end of the 15th century near Antium 
{Gapo d^Anzo), a favourite resort of Komaii emperors. 
Julius IL, while yet a cardinal, purchased it ; and on 
becoming Pope allowed it to be placed, through Michael 
Angelo, in the Belvidere of the Vatican, whence it wm 
taken by the French in 1797, but restored in 1815. The 
marble some believe to be Greek, though perliaps the best 
authorities call it Carrara. In any case the statue is not 
an original work, but a copy apparently from a very fine 
Greek statue of about the beginning of the 3rd ceiitury 
B.C., of which another copy has been identified in a bron^ie 
statuette now in St Petersburg, known as the Stroganuf! 
Apollo. Lately also a marble head has been found at 
Borne, corresponding closely in measurement and in style, 
confirming what is suggested by the statue, viz., that the 
original was of bronze. From the bronze statuette it is 
found that the Apollo Belvidere held forward in his left 
hand, not a bow as was thought, but the in the 

attitude of spreading consternation among an enemy, as 
he did among the Trojans, and it is usual to adopt as the 
occasion for the production of this statue the invasion of 
the Gauls, whom, in 278 b.c., the god drove in alarm from 
his sanctuary at Delphi The extraordinary praise W 
stowed on it by Winckelmann secured for this statue a 
fame from which the discovery of true Greek sculptures since 
then has gradually detracted, to this extent, that even its 
original cannot now be placed in the best period of Greek art. 

'^J^^TiLGDOBDS, a celebrated painter of Athens who 
uved about 408 B.c. From the improvements he intro- 
duced into the art of naingling colours, and the use he 
obtained the surname, SKMiyp<£<j{»os. 
APOLLODOBUS, an Athenian grammarian, sou of 
^clepiades, and disciple of Aristarchus, lived about 140 B c 
as most famous production is his Bibliotheca, which treats 
of the gods and the heroic age; and though the extant work 
IS possibly only an abridgment by another hand of the 
origin^ It as of great value in mythological inquiries. The 
Heyne, 2 vols. 8vo, published in 1803. 

Dam architect, bom at 

Damascy^, a favounte of Trajan, for whom he constructed the 
stone bridge over the Danube(104 a.i>.), which was esteemed 
most magi^cent of aU the works of that emperor. 
He also planned a gymnasium, a college, pubHc baths, the 
^ the Forum Trajanum, within the cily of Rome ; 
md ^ triumphal arches at Beneventum and Ancona. 

Forum is celebrated 
triumphal monument of the kind, and 
different cities, as Paris, 
Petersburg, <fcc. On the elevation of Hadriaii 
Aponodorus was banished from Rome, and 
shortly afte^ax^, being charged with imaginary crimes 
was put to death (Dion Cassius, Ixix.) ^ * 

APOLLOHIA, the name, derived from the god AtK>llo 
of seve^ cities ^antiquity. The most impoftanfS- 

^ the Aous, which 

owed Its foundation to the Corinthians and CorcvW^ 

R soon bwame a pkce of commercial prosperity, v^ at a 
W period regarded as of military importance, Sd towa^k 
dose of the Roman repubHc acquired fame as 

Its^mstohavesSivS 

toe nuna of its pubKc btdldinss Tt i>ro. ** 

of Er.,o.th,„.^ rf 
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APOLLONIUS, sumamed Molo, a distinguished Greek 
rhetorician, the instructor of Caesar and of Cicero. Born 
at Alabanda, he settled at Bhodes, and in the dictatorship of 
Sulla, was sent as ambassador from the Bhodians to Borne. 
He was the first Greek who addressed the senate without 
the aid of an interpreter. Cicero renewed his studies under 
h\vn when he afterwards visited Bhodes on his return from 
Asia, The works of Apollonius have perished. — Another 
rhetorician of the same name, likewise a native of Alabanda, 
and an inhabitant of Bhodes, was sumamed The Effem- 
inate (6 MoXaKos). Both axe mentioned by Cicero with 
hi gh respect. — Cicero, 89, 90, 91 ^ JDe Jnv. i. 66 j 

De Orat. L 17, 28 ; Quintil. iii. 1, § 16; xiL 6, § 7, <kc. 

APOLLONIUS, sumamed Dysoolus (AvctkoXos), or The 
Crabbed, was a native of Alexandria, and lived in the 
reigns of Hadrian and Antoninus Pius. He was the first 
systematic writer on grammar, and is styled by Priscian 

GramTnaticorum FrmcepsJ^ Of his extant grammatical 
works the principal one is the treatise On Syntax, the best 
edition of which is that of Bekker, Berlin, 1817. 

APOLLONIUS, a Greek epic poet, sumamed Bhodiits, 
from his long residence in Bhodes, though he is supposed 
to have been a native of Alexandria. He is known to us as 
the author of the Argonauiica, a poem which he began 
while in youth, studying under the poet CaUimachus. His 
master is supposed to have slighted the production of 
the youthful Apollonius, and their connection ended in the 
most violent enmity, though we are ignorant of the parti- 
culars of their quarreL The disappointed youth retired to 
Rhodes, where he is conjectured to have polished and 
completed his work, supporting himself by the profession 
of rhetoric, and receiving from the Rhodians the freedom 
of their city. He was at length recalled to Alexandria to 
succeed Eratosthenes in the care of the great library about 
194 B.O., in the reign of Ptolemy Euergetes, who h^ been 
educated by Aristarchus, and rivalled Ms predecessors 
in the munificent encouragement he gave to learning. 
The only extant work of Apollonius is his poem above 
mentioned, in four books, on the Argonautic expedition. 
Both Longinus and Quintilian have assigned to this work 
the mortifying character of mediocrity. It was first printed 
at Elorence in 1496, with the ancient Greek Scholia, in a 
4to volume, now exceedingly rare. An excellent edition 
was published by Brunck in 1780, and another by Beck, 
in 1797 ; hut the best is that of Professor Schafer (Leipsic, 
2 vols. 8vo, 1810-13). The poem was translated into 
English verse by Fawkes and Green in 1780; another 
translation in English verse, with critical notes, was pub- 
lished by W. Preston in 1803, 

APOLLONIUS of TbaiiLes and his brother Taxtbisgus 
were the sculptors of the famous Famese BuU, a group 
representing Zethus and AmpMon tying the revengeful 
Dirce to the tail of a wild bull. Ilus work is now at 
Naples. There were several other sculptors named Apol- 
lonius. 

APOLLONIUS, a grammarian of Alexandria, author of 
a Homeric Lexicon, Ae^eis “O/xiypcKat, which was first pub- 
lished by Villoison, in two vols. fol., at Paris, in 1773. 

APOLLONIUS of Peboa (PEBa^ffitrs), next to ArcM- 
medes the most illustrious of the ancient Greek geome- 
tricians, was bom probably about 260 B.C., and died during 
the reign of Ptolemy Philopator (222“205 B.o.), flourishmg 
thus about forty years later than Archimedes. He studied 
at Alexandria under the successors of Euclid, and is one 
of the brightest ornaments of that famous mathematical 
achooL 

But few of the mathematical works of Apollonius have 
escaped the ravages of time. Of the greater part we have 
merely the names and general description given by Pappus 
in his preface to book viL of the MathmiaUcal CoLlectiuma. 


His treatise on the Conic SectioTis gained biTn the title of 
The Great Geometer, and is that by which Ms fame has been 
transmitted to modern times. It is not, indeed, to be for a 
moment supposed that Apollonius discovered aH, or even 
the greater part, of the demonstrations wMcn he gives, any 
more than that EucKd devised the propositions that go by 
his name. Pappus mentions several treatises on conics 
known to have existed previously — ^in particular the five 
books of Aristaeus The Ancient^' (360 b.c.) on Solid Loci; 
and there can he little doubt that Apollonius availed Mmself 
of these, as well as of the discoveries of Conon, Euclid, 
Eudoxus, Menechmus, Nicoteles, Thxasidaeus, and others, 
who had explored the way before him. At tMs distance of 
time we cannot distinguish the original from the borrowed 
propositions ; but, though it is certain that he both added 
to and improved upon the existing theory of conics, the 
mere embodying in a complete and logical treatise of 
a number of miscellaneous theorems was in itself a work 
of great mathematical genius. Eutocius informs us that 
Apollonius was the first to show that all the three 
sections may be cut from the same cone, by varying the 
position of the intersecting plane; for previous authors 
had supposed the plane of section always perpendicular 
to the slant side of the cone, — an hypothesis wMch 
requires that the three sections be cut from cones of dif- 
ferent species, namely, the parabola from a right-angled cone, 
the ellipse from one with an obtuse, and the hyperbola 
from one with an acute vertical angle. But Archimedes, 
as Ubaldus shows in Ms commentary on the Mquipon- 
deramites, had been acquainted with this fact. Pappus 
ascribes to Apollonius the names by wMch the three sections 
are now distinguished ; the term Parabola, however, occurs 
in the writings of ArcMmedes. Of the Oonicorum Lihri 
Octo of Apollonius, unfortunately only four have reached 
us directly through the original Greek. Three more have 
been preserved in an Axabic version, but the eighth has 
never been found. Though many attempts had been made 
to discover the last four books, they continued to be 
regarded as lost till 1668, when Borelli, the celebrated 
author of the treatise Dc motu Animalitan, discovered in 
the Medici library at Florence an Arabic manuscript, 
entitled Apollonii Pergosi Conicorum lAhri Octo* With 
the assistance of Abraham Ecckeilensis he translated and 
published in 1661 the fifth, sixth, and seventh books ; but 
the eighth, notwithstanding the title, was wanting. Some 
years previously Gohus, Oriental professor at Leyden, had 
returned from the East with ah Arabic version of the whole 
seven books, and had projected the publication of a transla^ 
tion ; but it never appeared. A note appended to the MS. 
of GoHus stated that the eighth book had never been 
translated into Ajrabic. It was long a favourite problem 
with geometers to attempt to restore the lost books of 
Apollonius, that is, to infer from the general nature of their 
contents, as described by Pappus, the propositions they 
had contained. Maurolycus, a Sicilian geometer of the 
16th century, Yiviani, the last favourite pupil of Galileo, 
Eermat, Halley, Simson, and a number of others, all 
attempted this with more or less success. Halley, guided 
by the descriptions of Pappus, and the assertion that his 
preliminary lemmas to the seventh book really belonged to 
the eighth, as well as by the statement of ApoUonius him- 
seK that the eighth was a continuation of the seventh book, 
restored tMs book for the edition issued by the Oxford 
Press in 1710, the only edition of the Greek text that has 
as yet appeared. The last four hooks of the conics of 
Apollonius formed the cMef part of the higher geometry of 
the ancients ; and they present some elegant geometncaJ 
solutions of problems, wMch offer considerable difficuliy 
I even to the modem analytical method. For example, the 
j fifth book treats of the greatest and least lines that can be 
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djawn from given points to tiie peripkeries of conics, and 
contains the chief properties of normals and radu of curva- 
ture. 

The other treatises of Apollonius mentioned by Pappus 
are — The Section of Ratio, or Proportional Sections ; 

the Section of Space j Sdy the Determinate Section ; 
4f A, the Tangencies ; bth, the Inclinations ; bth, the Plane 
1^1. Elach of these was divided into two books, and, with 
the Data of Euclid and the Foirismsy they formed the eight 
treatises which, according to Pappus, constituted the body 
of the ancient analysis. 

\sty De Ratunds Sections had for its subject the resolution 
of the following problem : Given two straight lines and a 
point in each to draw through a third given point a straight 
line cutting the two fixed lines, so that the parts intercepted 
between the given points in them and the points of inter- 
section of this third line, may have a given ratio. 

2<f, De Spatii Sectione discussed the similar problem, 
which requires that the space contained by the thme lines 
shall be equal to a given rectangle. 

Dr HaUey published in 1706 a restoration of these two 
treatises, founded on the indications of their contents given 
by Pappus. An Arabic version of the first had previously 
been found in the Bodleian Hbraiy at Oxford by Dr 
Edward Bernard, who began a translation of it, but broke 
off on account of the extreme inaccuracy of the MS. 

Zdy De Sectione Determinada resolved the problem ; In a 
given straight line to find a point, the rectangles or squares 
of whose drstances from given points in the given straight 
line shall have a given ratio. Several restorations of the 
solution have been attempted, one by Snellius, another by 
Alex. Anderson of Aberdeen, in the supplement to hi 
ApoUoniue Redivivtts (Paris, 1612), but by far the most 
complete and elegant by Dr Simson of Glasgow. 

Athy De Tactionihus embraced the following general pro- 
blem ; Given three things (points, straight lines, or circles) in 
position, to describe a circle passing through the given 
points, and touching the given straight lines or circles. 
The most difilcult case, and the most interesting from its 
historical associations, is when the three given things are 
circles. This problem, though now regarded as elementary, 
was proposed by Vieta in the 16th century to Adzianus 
Romanus, who gave a very clumsy solution. Yieta there- 
upon proposed a simpler construction, and restored the 
w}iole treatise of Apollonius in a small work, which he 
entitled ApolhyM/us Callus (Paris, 1660.) Both Descartes 
and ’N&wton have discussed this problem, though they 
f^ed to give it that simplicity of diiaraetei which it has 
smce been shown to poss<^s. A very full and interesting 
historical account of the problem is given in the preface to 
a small work of Camerer, entitled Apollonii Fergcsi que 
i'UjpeT'Jiunty ac tnoiciTne IjSfnvnuxta Fappn i/n hos lAJbTos* cn/m 
OtaerimtiMibuSy 1795, 8vo). 

^ bthy De Inclinati/mibys had for its object to insert a 
given straight line, tending towards a given point, between 
Wo given (straight or circular) lines. Restorations have 
^en given by Marinus Ghetaldus, by Hugo de Omerique 
(Gwmetrical Analysis^ Cadiz, 1698), and elegantly bv Dr 
Horsley (1770), ^ 

De Locis PlanU is merely a collection of properties 
of the straight line and circle, and corresponds to the con- 
Btni^on of equations of the first and second degrees. It 
has been successfully restored by Dr Simson. 

^e great estimation in which ApoUonius was held by the 
anmenta, and the great value attached to his productions are 
manifest from the number and celebrity of the commentators 
who under^k to explain thero. Among these we find the 
of Papp^ the learned and unfortunate Hypatia, 
S^noB^ ^tociTia, Bordli, Hal%, Banow, and Xers. 
Yaxious disoovenas in other departments of 
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science were also ascribed to him by the ancients. Pappus 
says that he made improvements on the^ modes of re- 
presenting and multiplying large arithmetical nxunber^ 
The invention of the method of projections has been attri- 
buted to h-i-m • and he has the honour of being the first 
to found astronomical observations on the principles of 
geometry. 

The best editions of the works of Apollonius are the following 
1. A-pollonii JP^srgoei Oonicori 67 n libri qncLt'Utory ex versione PreAi&tvox 
Gonvm/xmRvriu Bononise, 1566, fol. 2. Apolloni% Per gcei Coni’ 
coTwm Zityri v. vi. vii. PcurcLphraste AhcUphato Asp/haneTin mc/nt 
prvrnwm editx : Additus in cobZc^ ArcM/tnedie A ssuvniont/ni JjiheTy esr 
Codidhns Ardbicis JHAccevuscr, : AbrcchoMTius JEcchclleru^ X^cxtinoe 
reddidit : t/l Alfbnsus Borelltis cwTcvm in Oeometricis zrsioTH 
corUuHiy et Rotas uberiores in v/nio&rswtn opus ad^edt^ Plorentiae, 
1661, foL 3. Apollonii Pergod Oonixorum libri octo, ft Serrni 
Antissensis de Sectione Cylindri et Coni librx duo, Oxoniae, 1710, 
foL (This is the splendid edition of Br Halley.) 4. The edition 
of the first four books of the Conics given in 1675 by Barrow. 5. 
Apollonii Per god de Sectione Rationis libri duo: Accedunt ejusder/i 
de Sectione Spatii libri dxio Restituti: ProsTn/Utitwry Acc. Opera et 
Studio Edmundi Salley, Oxonise, 1706, 4to. 

See Bayle’s JXctitmary ; Bossut, Essan swr V Sist, Gin. des Mapi,y 
tome L ; Montucla, Sist. des Math., tome i. ; Vossius, De Scient. 
Math. ; Simson*s Sectiones Conyxe, preface ; and Hutton's MatTie^ 
maticdl Dictionary, 

APOLLONIUS, surnamed Tyajj^^^bjuts, a Pythagorean 
philosopher, born at Tyana, the capital of Cappadocia, 
shortly before the Christian era. According to his bio- 
grapher Philostratus, he studied grammar and rhetoric at 
Tarsus under Eufchydemus, hut he soon left that gay and 
luxurious city for the quiet town of -Egae in the vicinity, 
where he spent his time in the company of philosophers 
and priests within the temple of .^sculapius. Among 
these he met Euxenus, one of the followers of Pythagoras, 
and from him he learned with enthusiasm the doctrines of 
the Samian sage. While yet a mere youth he renounced 
all the ordinary pleasures of life. Abjuring the use of 
flesh and wine, he lived on the simple fruits of the soil, wore 
no clothing but linen and no sandals on his feet, suffered 
his^ hair to grow, and slept on the hard ground. He 
strictly observed the Pythagorean penance of five years^ 
silence, suffering often the most painful trials of hm 
patience without a murmur. Philostratus relates so many 
wonderful stories of his hero — ^how on one occasion, for 
instance, he awed an excited populace to silence by the 
mere waving of his hands, how he performed many 
miracles with a word, and how he knew all tongues without 
ever haying learned them — that some have questioned the 
very existence of Apollonius ) while others, admitting with 
r^on the fact of some such ascetic having lived about this 
time, regard him as a compound of magician, impostor, and 
religioTiB fanatic. 

After spending some time in the cities of Cilicia and 
Pamphylia, Apollonius extended his travels into the East, 
and wandered on foot over Assyria, Persia, and India, con- 
versmg with Magi, Brahmins, Gymnosophists, and priests, 
visiting the temples, preaching a purer morality and religion 
than he found, and attracting wherever he went admiration 
and reverence. At Nineveh he met with Damis, who 
became^ his adoring disciple and the companion of bi»i 
joumeyinga, and left those doubtful records of his life which 
PMostratus made use of, and probably improved upon. 
The account of his exploits during Ms wanderings in India 
^ads like the tales of the Arabian Nights; %nd where 
Damis cannot vouch for having seen the prodigies he 
mentions, he unhesitatingly adduces in support of them 
the authority of his master. From his visit to the Hill 
of Sages (described in the third book), ApoUonius returned 
an accomplished sage himself, able to foreteU earthquakes 
and echpses, to cure the plague, to summon spirits from 
the unseen world, and to restore the dead to lif^ 

On Ms return from the East he had the greatest reverence 
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paid him everywhere by Grecian priests and oracles. He 
visited Crete and Home, where he astonished the magis- 
trates by raising to life the dead body of a noble lady. 
Spain, Sicily, Egypt, Ethiopia, Greece, and Asia Minor 
became in time the scenes of his wanderings and ids wonder- 
workinga ; and so distinguished had he become that even 
during his life he was raised almost to the rank of a 
divinity. 

He is supposed to have died at Ephesus at a very great 
age, but Ms biographer finds it convenient to represent 
Ms end as involved in mystery, in order to heighten the 
reverence due to Ms hero. The words of the biographer 
are ; “ Here ends the history of ApoUonius the Tyansean, 
as written by Damis. Concerning the manner of his 
death, if he did die, the accounts are various.” Like Pytha- 
goras, hia master, he left no indication of his age ; and 
Philostratus could not ascertain whether he died at Ephesus, 
or vanished at Lindus, or in Crete. 

After his death Apollonius was worsMpped with divine 
honours for a period of four centuries. A temple was raised 
to Mm at Tyana, wMch obtained from the Homans the 
immunities of a sacred city His statue was placed among 
those of the gods, and ’Ms name was invoked as a being 
possessed of superhuman powers. The defenders of pagan- 
ism, at the period of its decline, placed the life and miracles 
of Apollonius in rivalry to those of Christ ; and some 
moderns have not hesitated to make the same comparison. 
There is no reason to suppose, however, that Philostratus 
entertained any idea of this sort in composing Ms life of 
Apollonius, That biography was undertaken by order of 
Jiilia, wife of the Emperor Severus, more than a century 
after the death of the subject of it; and it is extraordinary 
that Apollonius, if so renowned and widely known in Ms 
day, found no place in Mstoiy for 120 years after Ms 
decease. The preamble of Philostratus, in wMch he pro- 
fesses to set forth tMngs with wMch men were before 
unacquainted, is in striking contrast with the commence- 
ment of the Gospel of Luke. 

Apollonius is not to be looked upon as a shallow and 
vulgar impostor, though to infiuence men’s noinds he had 
recourse to artifices and pretensions imworthy of a true 
philosopher. With some of the spirit of a moral and 
religious reformer, he appears to have attempted, though 
vainly, to animate expiring paganism with a new and purer 
life. See Philostbatxjs. 

APOLLOS, a Jew of Alexandria, who came to Ephesus 
during the absence of St Paul at Jerusalem (Acts xviii. 24). 
ApoUos was a learned man (Aoytos, in the authorised version 
translated eloquent), mighty in the Scriptures, ” and 
preached ‘^boldly” in the synagogue the doctrine of a 
Messiah, knowing as yet “ only the baptism of John.” 
Aquila and Priscilla having heard him, instructed him 
more fully in the doctrines of the gospel.. Some time after 
this he went to Corinth, and was there very useful in con- 
vincing the Jews out of the Scriptures that Jesus was the 
Christ. Thus he watered what St Paul had planted in that 
city (1 Cor. iiL 6). The division in the church at Corinth, 
in wMch one of the parties called itself by Ms name (1 Cor. 
L 12), was not prompted by Mm, and did not disturb the 
friendly relations that existed between Mm and St PauL 
ApoUos hearing that the apostle was at Ephesus, went to 
meet him, and declined to return to Corinth, though St Paul 
** greatly desired” him to do so (1 Cor. xvi. 12). St 
J erome says that ApoUos was so dissatisfied with the division 
at Corinth, that he retired into Crete with Zenas, a doctor 
of the law ; and that the schism having been healed by St 
Paul’s letter to the Corinthians, ApoUos returned to the city, 
and became its bishop. Less probable traditions assign 
to him the bishopric of Duras, or of Iconium in Phrygia, 
or of CaE^sarea. 


APOLOGETICS is, properly speaking, that part of 
theology which vindicates the right of theology in general, 
and of Christian theology in particular, to exist as a 
science, and is occasioned by the presence of anti-theo- 
logical and antichxistian speculation. Apologetics is there- 
fore the scientific representation of the grounds on wMch 
Christian theology, in so far as it is a part of human 
knowledge, r^ts and may be vindicated. So long as 
Christianity lies Md, as it were, in the mind of man or in 
the consciousness of the church, without assuming an 
external or objective form, so long as it remains only in 
the form of a force impelling men to action, so long as it 
is content to manifest itself on the active or practical side 
only, there is no great need of Apologetics ; but whenever 
Christian dogmatics arise, whenever Christianity objectifies 
itself on its inteUectual side, and begins to force its way 
into the circle of the sciences, its entrance is disputed, it 
to face hostile criticism, and begins to form an apologetic. 

Apologetics is therefore the logical antecedent but the 
historical consequent of dogmatics ; it is the introduction to 
dogmatics, it prepares the way for it logically by justifying 
its claim to exist, but it actuaUy comes after dogmatics in 
the history of the inteUectual manifestation of Christianity, 
because, as a matter of fact, men do not feel caUed on to 
justify Christian theology until it actuaUy exists in a dog- 
matic form. Th'os, Apologetics may be compared to psycho- 
logy, and in some respects is to dogmatics what psychology 
is to metaphysics. Just as psychology is the link between 
physics and metaphysics, just as in psychology the two 
spheres of impersonM and personal life touch each other, 
and the two sets of natural and spiritual laws are seen in 
conjoint action, so Apologetics lies between human and 
superhuman science, in it the two spheres of human 
life and revelation meet, and the various and different 
laws wMch regulate each adjust themselves to each other's 
varying action ; and psychology, wMch is Mstorically 
consequent to metaphysics, is logicaUy its antecedent and 
introduction. The position of Apologetics necessarUy gives 
it a somewhat changeable nature. All sciences change, 
but they do so according to an inward development of 
their own, and their change is so far orderly and progres- 
sive ; but the course of Apologetics must always be more 
or less erratic, because it has to do with the varying relations 
of the two spheres of human life and revelation, and 
has to adjust itself afresh at each change in these rela- 
tions. The special form, too, wMch Apologetics has for the 
most part assumed — a defence or vindication of Christi- 
anity — ^has made it more changeable. It has been com- 
pelled to change its front from time to time to meet the 
altered form of attack. 

In one aspect the general science of Apologetics and the 
number of treatises upon the subject mark the imperfec- 
tion of dogmatics and the neglect of its study ; for with the 
advance of theology, general Apologetics tends to disappear, 
and in its stead comes an apologetic introduction, justifijdng 
each of the fundamental doctrines of dogmatics; or, in other 
words, with the advance of theology, Apologetics gives place 
to speculative theology, wMch shows the various relations 
in wMch each particular dogma stands to all other dogmas, 
whether theological or other. 

Apologetics, as the justification and vindication of 
Christian theology, has to deal with two great questions : (1), 
Can man know God 1 and (2), Does man know God 1 Is 
a theology possible 1 and if so, is Christianity true, and the 
theology which it gives, the true theology 1 

Under the first question are discussed all the various 
topics concerning man and Ms natural capacities for a 
knowledge of God and the things of God, the natural crav- 
ing for a knowledge of the supernatural, the intimations mors 
or less obscure of a Mgher than merely natural life. 
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Under this head comes every discussion concerning the 
capacities in man for the knowledge of God, and concerning 
the actual amount of knowledge which roan has had of 
God apart from revelation. The apologist endeavours 
to show from psychology, metaphysics, and other sources 
of knowledge capable of aiding him in his research, that 
man is a religious as well as an intelligent being, that 
theology on its formal side lias a real basis in the hu man 
mind, and that whenever the objects of theological science 
are presented to the mind, they may be assimilated by 
these faculties. Many delicate questions arise here — ^the 
whole question of anthropomorphism, for example. It is 
argued that because our knowledge of God and of divine 
things must pass through and be assimilated by human 
faculties, it must necessarily he as much human as divine, 
and in this way the divine is more or less transformed into 
the human, and becomes anthropomorphia The doctrine 
of the personality of Gk>d is often instanced as a notable 
example of anthropomorphism in theology. Apologetics 
vindicates theology from this charge by ascertaining from 
psychology whether the human factor tends to vitiate all 
human imowledge, and what is the precise influence of the 
formal element, or that element which the mind supplies, 
upon the material of human knowledge ; and in this way 
tries to show that theology, while it is knowledge which 
passes through the mind of man, is not necessarily anthro- 
pomorphic. 

But man has not merely capacity to know God and 
divine t hin gs, he actually does know something about these 
things ; they have actually become objects or material of 
human knowledge. This brings us within the range of 
natural theology, which is just the sum of the knowledge j 
which man, apart from revelation, has about God. Natural j 
theology may be studied and its results presented in two 
different ways. Paley, Butler, and Chalmers, for example, 
have endeavoured, from an analysis of the human mind and 
character, to describe the kind and amount of knowledge 
which man has of the being and attributes of God, of the 
moral government of the world, of the immortality of the 
sold, and of the future state of reward and punishment. 
This method of inquiry is open to the objection, that it is 
very difficult to separate between what ina ii acquired 
by revelation and what he possesses without revelation, if 
the mind analysed be one already impregnated by Christi- 
amty. Hence it is well to supplement and correct the 
knowledge obtained in this way by an historical survey of 
what man has actually known and taught concerning God 
and divine things in the great natural religions which have 
existed, and still exist. Natural theology, in this sense of 
the word, the result of a comparative history of religions, 
and contains a methodical summary of all the various 
religious ideas which have been evolved in the religious 
experience of mankind. The historical method is useful 
t<> correct the analytic, and the analytic gives order and 
method to the hiatoricaL This historical method is as 


yet in its infancy, but few historical sciences 


are engaging 


more attention t^n the new science of religions, and its 
growth cannot fail to have a considerable effect upon the 
future course of Apologetics. It looks upon aU religions 
as more or less related to each other, and seeks to find the 
real cou^ of the development of religious ideas, and 
natu^ theology becomes in this way the orderly statement 
of the various religions truths which each natural reli- 
gion has contributed to the sum of the religious knowledge 
of the r^e ; and every great religion is conceived to leave 
behind it a residuum which is its contribution to natural 
theology. But while Christian Apologetics thankfuUv 
‘^knowledges the contributions made by natural theolosv 
to our knowledge of God and His relations to us, it k 
sUwaya much more disposed to regard them as of indirect 


than of direct value. They are of more use in show- 
ing that Tnan haa capacities whereby he may arrive at 
a knowledge of theology, that he has aspirations which 
can only be satisfied by theology, than in furnishing actual 
and reliable information about God and His relations to 
us. They serve to prove that man is able to learn truths 
about God if the true materials of information were pre- 
sented to him; or, in other words, in Apologetics natural 
theology has o, formal rather tlian a material value. 

2. Does •man know God 1 Is the Christian theolog]^' 
tr%Le f Christianity is founded on certain presuppositions, 
can these be vindicated 1 The most important of these is 
the presupposition of the possibility and actual existence 
of a divine revelation, or a superhuman source of knowledge 
of God and His relations to us, and the most important 
task of Apologetics is to vindicate the possibility and exist- 
ence of the Christian revelation. It is because it possesses 
this revelation that Christianity claims for itself a position 
altogether different from other religions, and hence the 
possibility and fact of a revelation have always been 
attacked by antichristian speculation. The precise point 
of attack has varied continually, but in the present day the 
chief objection to a revelation, in the Christian sense of the 
word, is based upon the fact, that an historical study oi 
religions shows that every religion has professed to be 
founded upon a divine revelation, and daims for itself the 
same supernatural sanction which the Christian theologian 
declares to be the exclusive possession of Christianity, To 
this the apologist answers, that the fact that numberless 
false cl aim s have been made is not a sufficient groijtnd 
for summarily rejecting the claim of Christianity, which 
has to be judged upon its own merits ; he then proceeds 
to point out, that just as Christianity professes to be 
different in kind, and not in degree only, from other 
reli^ons, so the Christian revelation is one generically 
distinct, even in the external form which it assumes, from 
aU other supposed revelations. While most pretended 
revelations claim to be the promulgation of divine truths, 
the Christian revelation is the manifestation of a divine life 
in the world, the intrusion into human history of a divine 
force, which, flowing on from generation to generation, at 
last condenses itself in the presence and person of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, the perfect revelation of God. It is sufiicient 
to disprove the claims of any pretended revelation, to show 
that the truths it teaches might have been reached without 
any speciiJ and supernatural communication ; but before 
the Christian revelation can be discredited, it must be 
shown that the divine life in the world, which reached its 
m^t perfect development in Jesus Christ, is npt specifically 
different from the life of man, — ^that Jesus Christ was a 
mere man, 'not different in kind from other men. The 
great difference, then, between the Christian and other so- 
caUed revelations is, that it ends and is summed up in the 
person and work of Christ, and so is a consistent whole ‘ 
whfle they do not end in a life like that of Christ, and 
lacking this to bind them together into a unity, are merely 
a more or less disjointed series of statements— not even 
the record of supernatural manifestation, still less that 
manifestation itself. 

The first thmg, therefore, that Apologetics has to do, in 
this Its second and most important division, is to describe 
c^ra^ter and meanmg of revelation, discuss the pos- 
sib^ty of the ^g from all 8ides,~Iogical, metaphysi^ 
and moral,— show that it can be known by man S 
projTO Its n^ssity for the religions Ufe of mnnln-T./q ’ 

ihe apologist must describe carefully the chapaH» 

fo^/pi^osf 7 r 
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oiiracle, and is apprehended by the^ znind specially fitted 
for apprehension; and he points out that such a 
conception as that of the Christian revelation, such an idea 
as that of the continuous manifestation of God in the world, 
does not belong to any pagan religion or theology. 

This manifestation of God, which is miracle in the proper 
sense of the word, and the special apprehension of it, 
which is impiratzon in the more liniited meaning, have 
happened, and have been recorded, and the apologist 
‘ has therefore as much to do with the record of the reve- 
lation as with the revelation itself ; and hence, after the 
prcJiminaiy investigations into the nature of revelation and 
its twin sides, manifestation and inspiration, comes an 
investigation of the sources from which we derive our 
knowledge of this revelation. The whole question of the 
Canon of Scripture must, therefore, be looked into and 
settled, the character, historical or other, the authenticity, 
and the credibility of the various books of the Old and New 
Testaments must be discussed, and whatever assistance in 
task can be obtained from contemporary history must 
be taken advantage of. Connected with this inquiry, 
several difficult and delicate questions arise, about the 
relation between inspiration and perfect historical accuracy 
in every point, the questions of plenary and non-plenary 
inspiration, whether plenary inspiration requires perfect 
accuracy in minute details of history, whether it demands 
scientific accuracy of description, <fec., none of which can 
be entered into here. 

From the records of the revelation the apologist turns 
to the revelation itself. We have already distinguished the 
Christian from other pretended revelations, by saying that 
it is a revelation which has Christ, while other revelations 
have not Christ, and in our day the whole attack and defence 
have centred round the doctrine of our Lord J esus Christ. 
The opponents of Christianity, feeling that the core of the 
system which they are attacking is the supernatural life of 
Christ, set themselves to attack that conception, and they 
do so by attempting to show, either that there was no such 
life as that of the Jesus Christ of the Gospels, or else that 
it was not supernatural — ^there was no such man as Jesus 
Christ, or if there was, He did not differ wholly from other 
men. The first mode of attack is that adopted by D. F. 
Strauss, and the second that of Ernest Benan and others. 
Strauss's position is somewhat of this kind : the historical 
and the supernatural are so inextricably mixed the one 
with the other that they cannot be separated, but the 
supernatural is on general grounds impossible, and therefore 
the historical is impossible also. He accordingly sets 
himseK to show that the Gospels are not credible as history, 
and he resolves the Gospel life of Jesus of Nazareth into a 
poem, t?ie poem of the Jewish nation and, indeed, of the 
human race. This is the basis of his celebrated mythical 
theory. Renan, on the other hand, cannot admit the 
thorough-g(ung destructive criticism of Strauss. There 
must have been such a life as that of Jesus of Nazareth, 
although the account we have of it is a highly coloured 
picture. He admits the life, but denies the supernatural 
element in it, and explains it by saying that it was created 
round about the historical life by the enthusiasm of the early 
disciples ; in short, he separates the historical from the super- 
natural, and while he admits the one he rejects the other. 
The apologist answers such attacks as these very much 
by pitting the one antagonist against the other. He asserts 
with Strauss that the historical and the supernatural are 
inseparably blended, and he takes from Renan the general 
idea, that, according to all laws of historical research, the 
Gospel narratives are truly historicaL In this way he 
tries to show, specially against Strauss, that there is no 
tune, even if the Gospel narratives are brought down to the 
latest possible date, for the growth of the poem into which 


he resolves the life of Christ ; and specially against Renan, 
he points out that if the historical be granted even only 
to the length to which Renan goes, it is so blended with 
the supernatural that the miraculous cannot be separated 
from it. This defence of the historical and supernatural 
character of the life of Christ, and of Christianity because 
it has the life of Christ as its centre and essence, widens 
into a general description of His position and character as 
these are shown in the Gospels. Apologetics tries to show 
that Jesus Christ is, as it were, the sum of all the previous 
revelation of God contained in the Old Testament. It 
traces the broadening down of revelation, in order to show 
how perfectly the life of Christ came as the conclusion and 
perfection of all that went before, and that it fulfilled both 
Jewish prophecy and pagan aspiration. It attempts to 
show that Jesus is not merely the actual and perfect 
fulfilment of every previous theophany, but that He is and 
must be the Perfect Revelation of God, It does this in 
various ways ; by describing the character of Jesus, 
unique intellectually and unique morally; by describing the 
teaching of Jesus, and its marvellous similarity and yet 
dissimilarity with the doctrines of Jewish revelation and 
Gentile philosophy; by describing the actual work of 
Jesus, by showing that in Him miracle or manifestation 
and prophecy or inspiration came to their culmination ; 
and by pointing to the mission of the Holy Ghost and the 
victorious spread of Christianity thronghout the world. 
Such is a short outline of Apologetics and the field of 
investigation which it occupies : we shall now proceed to 
give a short summary of the history of the study. 

The historical course of Apologetics may be divided into 
five great periods: — 

The first period, extending from the beginning of the 
2d century to the end of the 5th, may be subdivided into 
two: (1.) From the beginning of the 2d to the beginning 
of the 3d century ; and, (2.) From the beginning of the 
3d to the end of the 5th. The first of these is marked 
by the writings of Justin Martyr, Athenagoras, Tertullian, 
and Minucius Felix. The two Apologies of Justin were 
directed, the one against the Jews, and the other against 
the pagans. In both he follows the same method of 
justifying the Christian religion from the charges which 
were then commonly brought against it, and then attack- 
ing his opponents severely. All the apologists of this 
age follow the same course, and we see from their writ- 
ings that the common attacks upon Christianity were 
charges of atheism, immorality practised at their Agapge, 
the Thyestaean banquets, and the like. The second of these 
periods is marked by the writings of Origen, Arnobius, 
Lactantins, Eusebius, Cyril of Alexandria, Augustine. 
These names show the course that Apologetics was taking* 
It had raised itself far above the position of a mere defence 
against vulgar prejudice and polished sarcasm ; and Origen, 
when he opposed Celsus, was giving a philosophical defence 
against a philosophical attack upon the principles which 
lay at the basis of Christianity {cf. Pressens^'s Hist, de 
VEglise^ 2“® serie, ii. pp. 104-142). With Arnobius begins 
the study of Christian evidences ; and he tries to show that 
Christianity is not merely probable, but certainly true ; 
while Lactantius proceeds upon the idea that, if Christianity 
be only clearly understood, it must be accepted, that its 
best defence is a dear statement of the principles on which it 
rests. Eusebius, on the other hand, is the first of the learned 
apologists, and proves the truth of Christianity by an 
elaborate comparison between it and all that was best in the 
various systems which went before it, and so far prepared 
the way for it. Cyril opposes Julian as Origen had opposed 
Celsus, Julian had directed his attack against the claims of 
Christianity to universal dominion ; he admitted' that it 
was one form, but denied that it was the only form o< 
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tr*ith, and Cyril’s defence is interesting, inasmuch as it is 
the first answer of the Christian apologist to the objections 
of the pure Theist. Augustine^s great work, the Be 
Oivitate Dei, is apologetic in so far as it endeavours to show 
that Christianity and the church are the only ark of safety 
in presence of the dissolution of the empire and human 
society which then seemed imminent. In this second 
division of the first period, Christianity has become 
tiiumphant, and the duty of Apologetics has not been to 
defend it from the coarse attacks of passion and prejudice, 
but to give a philosophical answer to philosophical objec- 
tions, and then to show how Christianity adapts itself to 
the intellectual, moral, and political requirements of men 
and nations. 

The second period dates from the 6th to the middle of 
the 15 th century. It is that period in the history of the- 
ology in which the church attempted to rule thoroughly 
the intellectual life of mankind ; when the ecclesia mlvans 
had become an ecclesia docens, and the ecclesicB patres had 
given place to the ecclesice scholastic^. It embraces the 
growth, life, and decline of scholasticism. In this period 
there are no direct attacks upon Christianity, and so no 
direct defences of itj but still Apologetics, although for 
the most part absorbed into the sum of Christian doc- 
trine, and recognisable only in the attempt to assimilate 
philosophy and theology, is to some extent visible in the 
jealous defence of particular doctrines against the attacks 
of Nominalism, and reveals itself more prominently in 
the attacks made by Christian theologians upon the Jewish 
and the Mahometan religions. Such works as Abelard’s 
Dialog US inter Philosophum Jvdceum et GhHstianum, and 
Thomas of Aquin’s De Veritate Catholicas Fidel contra Geru- 
tiles, are the best examples of the Apologetics of this second 
period. 

The third period extends from the middle of the 15th 
to the middle of the lYth century. This was the age of 
the Renaissance and of the Reformation, an age of inquiry, 
doubt, and change. Along with the Reformation, keeping 
with it as long as it was merely destructive, and abandon- 
ing it as soon as it became constructive, was a spirit or 
tendency, best described by the term Humanism. The 
Humanists were men who were thoroughly imbued with the 
spirit of the old classical poets of Greece and Rome, and 
had imbibed many of the old pagan ideas with reference 
to Christianity. Humanism, which was at first* learning 
revived, contained within it two tendencies which after- 
wards showed themselves hostile to Christianity: the first 
was embodied in literary criticism, and mainly displayed 
the antagonism between literature and dogma, while the 
other took the form of a pantheist philosophy founded on 
the divinity of Nature. The most notable of the apologe- 
tical works of this period are those of Marcilius Ricinus 
{DeMeiigione Ghristiand), Eugubinus Steuchus {De F&r&rmi 
Fhilosophia, from which Bishop Berkeley has borrowed 
largely in his Siris), and Johannes Ludovicos Vives {De 
Teritate Feligionis Ghristiance), 

The fourth period extends from the middle of the 17th 
to the end of the 18th century. During this period, anti- 
christian speculation assumes distinct forms, and Apologe- 
tics undergoes corresponding changes. The period has 
three divisions, which are to some extent successive, but 
are best distinguished by the form of unbelief then 
prevalent — ^the English deism, the French scepticism, and 
the German rationalism. The Enghsh deism, which 
began with Lord Herbert of Cherbuiy and Hobbes, and 
ended with Hume, called forth an innumerable number of 
replies from Christian theologians, and the special nature of 
the attack then made upon Christianity still gives their 
special form to English works upon Apologetics. The 
general tone of EngHsh Deists was that there was xk> 


warrant for the mysteries in Christianity, for its superior 
morality, for its historical position and influence, and 
so English Apologetics has been mainly concerned with 
the doctrine of the evidences of Christianity ; and the 
general line of • argument commonly taken has been, that 
there is as much evidence for Christianity as for soniB'^ 
ordinary set of opinions generally admitted. Thus Bishop 
Berkeley’s Alcipkron, or the Minute Philosopher, among 
other t hin gs, aim s at establishing the existence of God 
by showing that the evidence is as strong as the evidence 
for the existence of our fellow-men; Locke’s Peasonahleness 
of Christianity shows that the Christian theology attacked 
is in all points able to be satisfactorily explained in accord- 
ance with human reason, if the same methods of investiga- 
tion and adjustment be allowed, which are usually permitted 
when testing the reasonableness of any common statement 
or opinion; and in the Analogy of Bishop Butler the 
whole argument rests upon the basis: — ^the Deists make 
certain statements about rehgion ; if these be true they 
contain as many difficulties as are to be found in 
Christianity, and difficulties of the same kind, therefore 
Christianity is as reasonable, at least, as deism or any system 
of mere natural theology. In the French scepticism, the 
principal charge made against Christianity was that it 
rested on imposture and was maintained by trickery. An 
attack of this kind is answered, not so much by special 
defence, as by a silent appeal to historical testimony and 
to the character of man, and it is not to be wondered at if 
the French Church has not produced any very valuable 
apologetic writings defending Christianity from the special 
attacks of this school The German rationalism began 
with Lessing’s publication of the WolfenbuUel Fragments, 
(extracts from a work by Reimarus, a schoolmaster at 
Hamburg), and ended with Kant. In its earlier form it 
was little else than an importation of the ideas of the 
English Deists, but latterly it assumed a special form by 
upholding the authority of the individual reason. The 
replies to the ordinary arguments of the English Deists 
were very numerous {cf Lechler’s Gesckichte des FngL 
Deismus), but do not deserve further notice. The authority 
of the individual reason may be vindicated, either in the 
province of criticism or in that of dogma j the one effc»rt 
gave rise to the critical rationalism of Eichborn and Paulus, 
and the other to the dogmatic rationalism of Wegscheider. 
The critical rationalism of Eichhom and his school has been 
gradually answered by the advance of criticism itself, 
which shows a progressive tendency towards higher and 
more spiritual ideas, if not to a recognition of the inspired < 
authority of Scripture. The dogmatic ratiCnaliam of 
Wegscheider has fallen before the new impulse given to 
dogmatic theology by Schleieimacher and Neander. 

At the present time Apologetics seems to be in a ti*ansi- 
tion state. Since the time of Kant the historical method 
of investigation has become all powerful in almost every 
department of human knowledge, and at the present the 
chief attacks made upon the supernatural and unique 
character of the Christian religion and theology are based 
upon the comparative science of religions It is held that 
the Christian reK^on is the highest and most perfect 
development to which the religious spirit of man has yet 
reached, but that it simply differs in degree of development 
from any other religion. It is said that the Christian 
theology contains, like all other theologies, a great many 
elements of truth, but that it is simply a natural religion 
like any other. This mode of attack has not yet been 
thoroughly faced by Christian apologists, but it must be 
the work of the Apologetics of the future to vindicate the 
supernatural character of Christianity by arguments which 
are based upon historical investigation and comparison of 
the different religions of mankind. For the general out- 
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line of Apologetics see Magenhach^s JSncyclopaedie, and 
Heubner’s article on Apologetik” in Ersch and Gruber’s 
AUg. EncycL Eor natural tbeology cf. Palsy’s Natural 
Theology^ Cbalmers’s Natural Theology^ Bishop Butler’s 
Analogy^ and Hegel’s Philosophie der Eeligion, The Barnp- 
ton Lectures discuss many of the particular problems of 
Apologetics, and A. S. Earrar’s Critical History of Free 
!J[%)ught (fhQBampton Lect^ires for 1862) gives a very good 
history of Apologetics. (t. ai.x.) 

APOLOGIJK This word was originally, in Greek and 
Latin (dTroXoyos, apologus\ employed loosely for any kind 
of story, but has now become synonymous with moral fable. 
See Fabile. 

APOPHTHEGM (d7ro<^dcy/jta, from <li6iyyofxaty to speak), 
a short, sententious, instructive utterance, as Knowledge 
is power, ” True greatness always wills. ” Of such 
sayings Plutarch made a famous collection in his Apo- 
pJithegmata Laconica^ and the biblical book of Proverbs 
abounds with examples. Every apophthegm is a possible 
proverb; to pass into a proverb it requires age and cur- 
rency. 

APOPLEXY (dird, wX77o-<rQ>, to strike down, to stun), a 
term in 'medicine which, though now also employed with 
other significations, is commonly understood to apply to a 
fit of sudden insensibility occurring in connection with 
some diseased condition of the brain. 

Apoplectic attacks vary both as regards their intensity and 
their attendant phenomena, but well-marked cases present 
the following symptoms : The person attacked becomes, 
more or less suddenly, deprived of consciousness and all 
power of voluntary motion. He lies as if in a deep sleep, 
with a flushed face, a slow pulse, stertorous breathing, 
accompanied with puffing of the cheeks during expiration, 
and with the pupils of the eyes insensible to light, and 
contracted or unequal This state in many respects re- 
sembles the coma of narcotic poisoning, and is unfortunately 
too often mistaken by unskilled persons for alcoholic intoxi- 
cation. The symptoms and history of the case, however, are 
usually sufficient to enable a medical man to form a correct 
diagnosis. In this condition of insensibility death may occur 
within a few hours, or there may be a gradual return to 
consciousness, in which case it is frequently observed that 
some trace of the attack remains in the form of paralysis of 
one side of the body, while occasionally there may also be 
noticed some impairment of the mental povrers, pointing to 
damage done to the brain. (See Pababysis.) 

Although thus generally sudden in its onset, it is seldom 
that an attack of apoplexy occurs without some previous 
warning. Persistent headache of a dull throbbing character, 
a sense of fulness in the head, vomiting, giddiness, noises in 
the ears, slight confusion of mind, and numbness of a limb 
or of one side of the body, are among the more important 
premonitory symptoms ; and these may exist for a variable 
length of time before the fit comes on. Such symptoms, 
more particularly the association of them, when occurring 
in a person at or beyond middle life are to be regarded 
with anxiety, as indicating danger of an apoplectic seizura 
Various morbid conditions of the brain are capable of 
giving rise to fits of apoplexy. Hence different forms cd 
apoplexy have been described by medical writers, such as 
the congestive^ where the cause appeared to He in an engorge- 
ment of the blood-vessels of the brain and its membranes ; 
and the serous, where sudden effusion of fluid into the 
ventricles or substance of the brain seemed to have brought 
on a fit. But by far the most frequeut and important 
occasion of apoplexy is haemorrhage into the brain by the 
rupture of blood-vessels. Indeed, by many modem writers 
the term apoplexy is applied only to cases of cerebral haemor- 
rhage. Tffie blood-vessels of the brain, like those in other 
parts of the body, are Hable to undergo degenerative changes 
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after middle life. These changes affect the minute capil- 
laries, as well as the larger vessels, rendering their texture 
fragile, and at the same time impairing their function in 
carr^ung on the healthy nutrition of the brain. Hence, in 
the immediate vicinity of the diseased blood-vessels, the 
substance of the brain itself undergoes degeneration, and 
becomes softened. The capillary vessels having thus lost 
the natural support of the surrounding tissues, and being 
themselves weakened by disease affecting their walls, are 
liable to give way, and blood escapes into the brain. The 
haemorrhage may be slight in amount and in parts of the 
brain where its presence gives rise to Httle disturbance ; 
but where a large blood-vessel has ruptured, and more 
especially where the blood has been extravasated in or 
around the important structures at the base of the brain, 
the result is a fit of apojjlexy as above described, and death 
not unfrequently follows within a short period. In favour- 
able cases where a certain measure of recovery takes place, 
the effused blood undergoes gradual absorption, or becomes 
enveloped in a sort of capsule formed by the surrounding 
brain substance, and ceases to cause further disturbance. 
But even in such cases some degree of paralysis remains at 
least for a time. Moreover, the nutrition of the brain is so 
impaired as to render probable a recurrence of the haemor- 
rhage, and thus the danger to life, as is well known, increases 
with each successive attack. 

From what haB been above stated, it will be observed 
that apoplexy is to be regarded as a disease of advanced 
life. Hippocrates states that it is of most frequent occur- 
rence between the ages of forty and sixty, and all medical 
experience confirms the truth of this observation. Never- 
theless it may occur at any period of life, and cases are 
not wanting of true apoplexy in very young children. It 
is said to be more common in men than in women, but this 
is denied by many observers, and appears at least doubtfuL 
What has from early times been described as the apo- 
plectic habit of body, consisting in a stout build, a short 
neck, and florid complexion, is now generally discredited, 
it being admitted that apoplexy occurs about as frequently 
in thin and spare persons who present no such peculiarity 
of conformation. A hereditary tendency Is acknowledged 
as one of the predisposing causes of apoplexy, as are also 
diseases of the heart and kidneys. With respect to the 
exciting causes of a fit of apoplexy, it may be stated 
generally, that whatever tends directly or indirectly to 
increase the tension within the cerebral blood-vessels may 
bring on an attack. Hence, such causes as immoderate 
eating or drinking, severe exertion of body or mind, 
violent emotions, much stooping, overheated rooms, ex- 
posure of the head to the sun, sudden shocks to the body, 
and the sudden suppression of evacuations, such as the 
menstrual discharge, may precipitate the fit. 

A knowledge of these facts is of the utmost imi:>ortance 
in the treatment of apoplexy, as obviously much can be 
done in the way of warding off fits where they appear to 
threaten, and of preventing a recurrence in cases where 
there have been previous attacks. With respect, further, to 
the treatment of apoplexy, it must be admitted that littlo 
can be done during the state of unconsciousness. The 
practice of blood-letting, once so common in this disease, 
is now almost entirely abandoned, although there are 
physicians who still recommend its employment, especially 
where the attack occurs in stout, plethoric persons. Where 
death appears to threaten from failure of 'dbe heart’s action, 
warm applications to the surface of the body, and, should 
there exist any power of swallowing, the cautious adminis- 
tration of stimulants, to be recommended. The case 
must be anxiously watched, and symptoms treated as they 
arise. When consciousness returns, the utmost care and 
quietness are to be observed to prevent the occurrence of 

IX. — 25 
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inflamniatory action, so apt to be developed, as a result oi 
haemorrhage into the brain. 

The term Apoplexy is also applied in modern medical 
nomenclature to an extravasation of blood writhin the sub- 
stance of any organ in the body, as for instance, pulmoTiary 
apoplexy f where blood has been effused into the tissues of 
the lung. This use of the word, however, is altogether 
objectionable. (j. o. a.) 

APOSTASY (a.Troo'Taa’ts), denoting in classic Greek 
(Herodotus, Thucydides) a defection or revolt from a mili- 
tary commander, is generally employed to describe a 
complete renunciation of the Christian faith. In the first 
centuries of the Christian era, apostasy was most commonly 
induced by persecution, and was indicated by some outward 
act, such as offering incense to a heathen deity or blas- 
pheming the name of Christ. The Emperor Julian, who is 
known in history as The Apostate, abandoned Christianity 
for paganism soon after assuming the purple, though it is 
questionable whether he had ever really embraced the 
Christian faith. In the Homan Catholic Church the word 
apostasy is also applied to the renunciation of monastic 
vows (apostasis a monachatv)^ and to the abandonment of 
the clerical profession for the life of the world {apostasis a 
clerieatu). Of the latter class a celebrated instance was 
Talleyrand. 

APOSTLE (Greek dwocrroXoj, one who is sent forth) 
is in the New Testament, and in Christian literature, a 
technical term — apostle of Jesus Christ. It appears from 
Mat. X., Mark vi., that the name was originally applied to 
the twelve disciples in reference to the special mission to 
preach and work miracles in Israel, on which our Lord 
sent them forth during His ministry on earth. Luke alone of 
the evangelists uses the word in a technical sense out of con- 
nection with this mission. After the resurrection the eleven, 
who again become twelve by the election of Matthias 
in the room of Judas, are regularly designated apostles. 
The precise prerogative of the apostolate is not defined. 
The apostles themselves feel that their distinguishing 
qualifi-cation is their personal fellowship with Jesus through 
^ his ministry, their main office to witness to the resurrec- 
tion (Acts'i) They do not act hierarchically (Acts xv.), 
and decline to be withdrawn by administrative cares from 
the ministry of the word and prayer (Acts vi.) Their cen- 
tral and unique position is, in truth, too universally allowed 
to call for precise definition. Nevertheless, the question. 
What is an apostle ^ soon became a burning one in the 
church. How far a lax use of the name extended it in a 
lower sense to others than the twelve is a question of little 
importance (Acts xiv. 4r, 14 ; Eom. xvi. 7 1) ; but when 
Paul claims to be an apostle, and especially the apostle of 
the Gentiles, his claim is to preach the gospel with the 
authority of one who is equal to the twelve, and responsible 
only to Christ. He is not an apostle (sent) from man or 
through man, he received his gospel not from man, but by 
revelation of Jesus Christ, whom he has seen as well as 
the twelve, and his apostleship is confi.rmed by miracles, 
and sealed by Ms success in founding churches (Gal. 

1 Cor. ix, 1,/:, xv. ; 2 Cor. xiL 12). The last mark 
is acknowledged by the twelve as decisive:(Gal. ii) Never- 
theless, Paul’s Judaising opponents continue to deny his 
apostohc authority (2 Cor.) The exact relation of parties 
wMch this controversy presupposes is a leading subject 
of debate in recent criticism. Here we have only to observe 
that the notion of apostlesMp now appears as that of 
evangelical authority derived direct from Christ and 
irresponsible to man. This authority is not properly 
administrative, though it is sometimes brought to bear on 
administrative questions. The apostleship is not a church 
office, but a charisma, similar to prophecy, but superior 
(1 Cor. xiL 28), and having its fit exercise in the founding of 


I churches by direct testimony to Christ. Thus, the church 
is said to be built on the foundation of the apostles and 
prophets (Eph. ii. 20), not because they are the basis of 
the Merarchy, but because their activity lay at the root of 
! the growth of the Christian society. 

Very early, however, the notion that the apostlesMjj is 
essentially an hierarchical office found entrance in the 
church. Irenseus and Tertuilian regard the episcopate as a 
continuation of the apostolic functions, especially connect- 
ing this position with the idea of an authoritative tradition 
of apostolic doctrine. This view is further developed by 
Cyprian, and so becomes the foundation of the episcopal 
system of the Catholic Church, wMch regards all church 
power, especially disciplinary power, as entrusted by Christ 
to the apostles, from whom the bishops., derive their 
authority by apostolic succession. This notion of the 
apostlesMp is based on an uncritical interpretation of Mat. 
xvi. 18,/.y John xx. 21, jf. The later Papal system goes 
still farther, so that Bellarmine and others teach that Peter 
alone was ordained bishop by our Lord, and all the other 
apostles by Peter. 

Of the history of the apostles we have almost no 
authentic knowledge beyond what is stated in the New 
Testament. The names of the twelve are given in 
Mat. X., Mark iii., Luke vi., Acts i. With regard to 
these lists it is to be observed that the Lebbeus of Matthew 
is identical with the Thaddeus of Mark, and that both 
these titles must probably be viewed as surnames of the 
Juda» whom Luke calls either son or brother of James 
(To-uSas ^Iokw/Bov), Bartholomew, too, is probably a 
patronymic of John's Nathanael. The history of the Acts 
tells little about any of the apostles except Peter and Paul ; 
and precisely with regard to these names the statements of 
the book have been made subject of critical controversy. 
(See Acts of Apostles.) The later history of Peter 
has an artificial interest from the importance attached 
by the Homan Church to his episcopate at Home, and 
the Mstory of John is involved with the question of the 
genuineness of the Johannine writings. Pretty early tra- 
dition associates Philip with Phrygia, Thomas with PartMa, 
Andrew with Scythia, Bartholomew with India. Later 
traditions make the apostles divide the various countries 
between them by lot, and assert (against earlier tradition) 
that all except J ohn were martyrs. The form ultimately 
assumed by the legendary history of the apostles may be 
seen in the Latin work which bears the name of Abdias, 
in Pabricii Codex Apocryphm jY. T . (w. e. s.) 

APOSTLES' CHEED, one of the earliest and most 
generally accepted symbols of the Christian faith, so called 
from the fact that its authorship was attributed to the 
twelye apostles. See Creeds. 

APOSTOLIC or APOSTOLICAL, a name assumed at 
different times by^various churches and sects on the ground 
of some special connection with the apostles. It was 
applied in the first centuries of the Christian era to certain 
churches that claimed to be founded by individual apostles 
and especially to Home, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusa- 
lem. The title was also borne by the bishops of these 
churches as the successors of the apostles. 

APOSTOLIC CANONS. These are rules to regulate 
COiristian life and the discipline and government of the 
Christian church, wMch, it is supposed, have come down 
to us from the apostles. Several collections of rules 
claiming apostolic origin and authority have descended to 
us, and of these the two most important are the canons of 
the Apostolic Synod of Antioch and the collection now 
described, which bears the title Canones qui dicunttiT 
Apostoloinim (Eavove? tcov dy wov kcA wavcrcTTrcov ' A^irocrroXoiv). 
The Apostolic Canons consist of a series of eighty-five 
rules, of wMch the first fifty are held to be the most iuipor- 
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fcant. These rules contain a tolerably complete directory 
for the guidance of the clergy in their daily life and usual 
round of duties. It is somewhat remarkable that the life of 
fche ordinary layman is for the most part left unnoticed; four 
Oanons only deal with the laity, the rest of them speak of 
the clerical life and that alone. The authority of these 
Oanons varies in the Eastern and in the Western Ohurch. 
The Eastern Church, following the guidance of John of 
Damascus, has received as authoritative the whole eighty- 
five, and makes them of equal authority with the Epistles 
of St Paul, i.e.^ acknowledges that they possess plenary 
authority. The Western Church has always hesitated to 
receive more than the first fifty, and has received them 
more on the recommendations of such distinguished popes 
as John II., Stephen III., and Urban II., than because 
of their own intrinsic value ; and it was only when they 
were incorporated in the decretals that they obtained a 
real authority. 

According to some authors, they are first quoted in the 
Acts of the Synod of Constantinople, in 394 a-b., and in 
those of the Synods of Ephesus and Chalcedon, in 431 and 
451 A-B, Some have said that they are mentioned in the 
Decretvm de lihris recipiendiSy issued by Pope Gelasius 
(492-496 A.B.), while others have pointed out that the 
name occurs in those MSS. only which have the decree of 
Hormisdas (514-523). Perhaps the soundest decision is, 
that the collection is not mentioned in history until about 
the end of the 5th century ; it is undoubted that it was in 
existence before the beginning of the 6th, for the Latin trans- 
lation of the first fifty Canons dates from the year 500 a.I). 

A great deal of criticism has been expended upon this 
collection of ecclesiastical rules. It was once commonly 
received that the Apostolic Canons were the authoritative 
decisions upon church life and discipline enacted by the 
first council of Jerusalem, whose proceedings are recorded 
in the Acts of the Apostles. Since the 1 6th century juster 
views have prevailed The Oanons themselves contain 
statements which are almost identical with many passages 
in Holy Scripture, and with many of the decisions of the 
earlier synods and councils, more especially those of 
Antioch, Nicsea, and Laodicea ; it is also evident that 
much that they include is but the description of the tradi- 
tion and practice of the church then existing. The follow- 
ing questions then arise : — (1.) Are the passages which 
resemble what we find in Scripture taken therefrom, or 
from contemporary independent oral tradition 1 and, (2.) 
Have the rules, which are almost literally identical with 
the decisions of the earlier councils, suggested and formed 
the basis of these[]decisions, or are they themselves suggested 
by the decisions of the councils 1 "^^en we bear in mind 

the fact that the historical existence of the Holy Scriptures 
and of the councils is well assured, and that we have no 
trustworthy evidence of the existence of this collection 
until the end of the 5th century, the conclusion forces itself 
upon us that the Apostolic Canons must be based upon the 
Acts of the earlier councils, not these upon the Canons. 
Critics have differed about the precise date of the compila- 
tion. The Magdeburg Centuriators think that it was some 
time in the 3d century ; while Dalleus is of opinion that 
it was not until the middle of the 5th century ; others 
place it between these dates. Perhaps the best conclusion 
we can come to is that the so-called Apostolic Canons are a 
compilation of practical rules for the guidance of the clergy 
made from holy Scripture, the decisions of the earlier 
councils, and existing ecclesiastical usage, by an unknown 
ecclesiastic belonging to the Syrian Church, who lived in 
the 4th or 5th century. 

^ See Dalleus, De Fseud^igraphis Apostolorum; Fraucisous Tu.- 
tiaaufl, Fro Owruymhus Apostoloirwm^ who asserts their apostolic 
arigiu ; Bickrell, GesdMchte des KircTienrechts, (T. M. I/,) 
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APOSTOLIC CONSTITUTIONS are a coUeotion of 
eight books of directions and prescriptions on ecclesiastical 
and theological matters, for which apostolic origin and 
authority have frequently been claimed. It is probable that 
the first six books form the earliest part of the whole, and 
it is certain that they were known and quoted as a separate 
treatise, under the title tcl StSacrfcoAta tQxv AttocttoXcov; the 
seventh book was also separately known, and in many 
parts bears a curious resemblance to the Epistle of St 
Barnabas ; the eighth is also an independent work, and is 
more legislative than the others. Historians have differed 
as to the first mention of the collection. Some, without 
much warrant, think that the work is mentioned by Euse- 
bius and Athanasius, under the title or BiBaxal rwv 

’Attoo-toXcov; while others, with more justice, think that it 
is not alluded to by any well-known writer until Epiphanius 
(d. 402), quotes it under the name Stdra^t? rwv ’A-jto- 
o-ToXcuv StSaa-fcaXca. It was well known in the 6th and 
7th centuries. The book as a whole has never been 
received as an authority in the church, and its influence 
has been greater in the East than in the West. The prin- 
cipal defender^ of its apostolic origin and authority have 
been such English Episcopalian writers as Stapleton^ 
Whiston, and Pearson. 

See WMston, Friryiitive Christianity Revived^ 1711 ; Batti, 
U eber d&r JJrsprwig des Episcopats in der Christlichen Kirche. 

(t. 351. Ii.) 

APOSTOLIC FATHERS. The apostolic fathers is a 
name given to certain writers in the earliest period of 
Christianity, who were believed to have been the disciples 
of fche apostles, and to have had intercourse with them. 
Those generally included under the title are Clemens 
Romanus, Ignatius, Polycarp, Barnabas, and Hennas. 
Sometimes the name is extended to Papias of HierapoHs 
and the writer of the Epistle to Diognetus. A critical 
examination of the writings attributed to these men, and 
a critical sifting of the traditions which we have in relation 
to their history, bring out the circumstance that the name 
is unsuitable. Clemens Romanus, Barnabas, and Hermas 
were supposed to be persons mentioued in the Hew Testa- 
ment; but criticism proves conclusively that this is a 
mistake in regard to Barnabas and Hermas, and possibly 
also in regard to Clemens. Polycarp, in all probability, 
and according to the best testimony, had intercourse with 
apostles, but it was in his early youth ; and his Letter 
belongs to a period considerably later than that of the 
apostles. The Epistles of Ignatius, as well as the personal 
history of that martyr, are involved in great obscurity, and 
critics differ widely in regard to both- At the same time, 
the writings assigned by most critics to these men with 
some degree of certainty belong to a very early age of 
Christianity. They are among the earliest utterances of 
the Christian faith which have come down to us. All of 
them are of the nature of occasional productions, with 
perhaps the exception of the Pastor of Hermas. All of 
them breathe a spirit of deep piety. There is no attempt to 
formulate the truths of Christianity. There are very few 
references to the books of the New Testament, and very few 
quotations from them. All of them are written in Greek. 

Glemens Romanus, — According to the statement of 
Irenseus, Clemens was the third bishop of the Roman 
Church ; this seems to have been the tradition among the 
Greek writers. Tertullian, on the other hand, seems to 
have believed that he was the first bishop, and that he had 
been ordained by St Peter. Origen regarded him as the 
Clemens mentioned in the Epistle to the Philippians, and 
Clemens Alexandrinus often calls him an apostle. Nothing 
is known of his death. Very late fictions represented him 
as a martyr. Eusebius gives as the date of his episcopate 
from 93 to 101 a.b. The only writing which can in any 
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•satisfactory manner be ascribed to Clemens Romanus is 
an epistle from the Roman Church to the Corinthian. 
•Quarrels had arisen in the Corinthian Church, most pro- 
bably in the reign of Domitian, as to some of the office- 
bearers of the church. And the Roman Church sent a 
letter to the Corinthian Church urging it to pursue a 
peaceful course, to shun envy and jealousy, and to do all 
things in order. The writing of this letter is ascribed •to 
Clemens by Dionysius, bishop of the Corinthian Church, 
in a letter to Soter, bishop of the Roman Church (166—174 
and all subsequent testimony is in favour of this 
-authorship. The letter was found at the end of the Codex 
Alexandrinus. Its position there is in harmony with the cir- 
cumstance noted by several of the ancients, that it was read 
in the churches on the Sunday. Clemens Alexandrinus 
^also frequently quotes it as the work of the ‘^Apostle 
'Clemens," and the mode of quotation is such as to lead one 
to believe that he regarded it as Scripture, though some 
have maintained that he did not regard it as canonicaL 
The genuineness of the epistle has been generally acknow- 
ledged, There is strong external testimony for it, and the 
internal evidence is at least not against it. But as 
Dionysius of Corinth (166 A.B.) is the first to mention 
‘Clemens as the author, there is a considerable interval 
between the date usually assigned to the epistle and the 
time of Dionysius, during which no one testifies to the 
epistle. Accordingly some critics have refused to recognise 
Clemens as the author, and they put the letter well on into 
the 2d century. The date usually assigned to the letter is 
96 or 97 a.i>. Some critics have assigned it to the year 
■68 A.D., but the arguments are not satisfactory. Some 
writers have taken exception to a few chapters in the letter 
which they regard as interpolations, but their opinions have 
not been generally adopted. The letter is defective. A 
whole leaf of the MS. is supposed to be wanting. The 
best edition of the epistle is by Professor Lightfoot (London 
and Cambridge, 1869). A whole literature arose around the 
name of Clemens in subsequent times. Of this literature 
the foUowingfportions have come down to us. 1. A second 
Epistle to the Corinthians, found along with the first in 
■the Codex Alexandrinus. As far as one can judge from 
the writing itself, this work is rather a homily than a 
letter. In all probability its author belonged to Egypt. 
Various suppositions have been made as to its authorship, 
but none that commands the assent of a considerable 
^noiber of critics. It seems to have been written towards 
•the middle or end of the 2d century. 2. Two letters on 
Virginity, found in Syriac. There is no external testi- 
mony tlmt Clemens was the author of these letters, and 
. -they breathe a spirit of asceticism and dishke of marriage 
different from that prevalent in the early times of Christi- 
anity. They also refer to customs of a later date. PTotwith- 
standing this, some critics, especially some I^man Catho- 
lics, have keenly defended their genuineness; 3. The 
Clementines. These appear in two forms: the Recognitions 
in Latin, and the Homilies in Greek. They are a fiction. 
The writer attempts to represent the state of the church as 
it was during the period between the ascension of Christ 
and the entrance of Sfc Paul on his work as an apostle, St 
Peter is accordingly the hero of the work, and his great 
enemy is Simon the magician. The doctrines of the book 
are peculiar, and are most nearly allied to those that are 
reckoned to be the doctrines of the Ebionites. The ques- 
tion arises, Did the writer wish to represent the doctrines 
aa the merely temporary doctrines of that period of transi- 
tion 1 Or did he regard the doctrines which he has put 
forth in the work as the only tme doctrines, and the sub- 
sequent doctrines of the Catholic Church as perversions of 
the true and aberrations from them? Baur and the 
Tubingen school have regarded the book as giving a 


genuine picture of the state of the early church and of 
Ebionitic doctrine, and a great part of their theory of the 
origin and rise of Christianity is based upon it. They 
suppose that in Simon the magician the writer has attacked 
the apostle Paul Many critics suppose that the work was 
written at a very early period, but that it received numer- 
ous additions. the work now exists, it seems to belong ■fco 
the end of the 2d or beginning of the 3d century. 4. The 
Apostolical Constitutions. This work is a series of regula- 
tions in regard to the management of the church, such as 
the functions and character of bishops, presbyters, and 
deacons (see last article). In all probability the work was 
the result of one addition after another made to an origin- 
ally small nucleus. Some assign portions of it to the 
apostolic age. Whiston thought that it was inspired. 
Most probably the main portion of it belongs to the 3d 
century. There is no reason for connecting with it the 
name of Clemens, though this was done by ancient writers. 
We should add to this list that some ascribed the canonical 
Epistle of the Hebrews to Clemens Romanus, 

Ignatius. — ^The information we get in regard to Ignatius 
up till the time of Eusebius is exceedingly scanty. He is 
mentioned in the epistle of Polycarp. Origen speaks of 
in two passages, which, however, may possibly be interpo- 
lations. Eusebius in his Chroniccm, at the year 70 or 71 
A.i>., states that he was appointed bishop of Antioch, and 
at the year 109 a.i>., that he suffered martyrdom. He 
repeats the same statements in his Ecclesiastical Historg, 
introducing his account of the martyrdom with the word^ 
‘‘The story goes.” After the time of Eusebius our 
information becomes much more precise and minute. The 
birthday of the martyr (i.e., the day of his martyrdom) was 
celebrated in the church of Antioch. Speeches were 
delivered in his praise. Wonderful stories were told of 
him. He was one of the children whom Christ took up 
in his arms and blessed. He introduced antiphonal chants 
into the service of the church, because he had seen a vision 
of angels praising God in antiphonal hymns. The details 
of his martyrdom are given in a document devoted to the 
purpose. Of this document there are eight forms; but 
one is generally believed to be better than the rest. This 
one states that Trajan, in the ninth year of his reign, was 
in Antioch, that Ignatius was brought before him, and that 
the emperor condemned the bishop to be sent to Rome, and 
to be exposed to the wild beasts. The writers then describe 
the journey of Ignatius to Rome, mention various letters 
which he wrote on the way, and then narrate his exposure 
to the wild beasts, and how they saw hi-m afterwards in s 
vision.^ The letters of Ignatius cause great difficulty to 
the critic. Eight of the letters ascribed to him are now 
universaJly rejected. There remain seven others. These 
seven appear in two Greek forms, a longer and a shorter. 
Latin translations of these forms are found, and they differ 
somewhat from the Greek. And of the seven letters three 
are found in Syriac, and the Syriac form is much shorter than 
the shortest of the Greek. Which are the original letters! 
Or have we the original letters at aH? Unfortunately 
before the time of Eusebius there is no external testimony 
to these letters that can give us any clue to the true 
nature of the text. And the testimony of Eusebius is of 
little value. He states distinctly that there were seven 
letters. But the critics who maintain that the seven shorter 
Greek letters are largely interpolated, have no hesitation 
in agreeing to the opinion that these mterpola'tions were 
made before the time of Eusebius. The shorter form 
unquestionably belongs to the 2d or 3d century, most pro- 
bably to the 2d. A few critics have maintained that the 
longer form is the genuine. A very large number of critic** 
regard the shorter Greek form as the original form, though 
almost all allow that there are some traces of interpolatioii 
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even in the shorter epistles. Other critics maintain that 
the shorter Syriac forms are alone genuine, that they are 
not epitomes, but the original letters, and they appeal to 
the circumstance that all the references to the epistles up 
to the time of Eusebius belong exclusively to the three 
Syriac epistles. The question is embittered [by a keen 
controversy in regard to Episcopacy, the Ignatian letters 
being supposed to afford strong evidence of the early institu- 
tion of that form of cbuxch government. The longer text 
was first known to scholars. Usher discovered a Latin 
version of the shorter form, and Vossius the Greek original 
of this version. Tattam found the Syriac translation in an 
Egyptian monastery, and Cureton edited it in 1845. 
Cureton's services in connection with Ignatius deserve 
the highest praise; and his Corpus IgTiatiamim contains 
almost all the evidence that can be brought to bear on the 
subject. The contest in regard to Ignatius’s writings has 
been keen in various periods of the church’s history; and 
since the Syriac version appeared, the subject has been 
discussed by a host of writers, among whom may be 
mentioned Bunsen, Baur, Dusterdieck, Denziger, Hilgen- 
fcld, Lipsius, Eitschl, Merx, Nirschl, Zahn, and Newman. 

Folycarp was bishop of Smyrna. The principal part of 
the information we have in regard to him is derived from 
Irenaeus, and may be accepted with confidence. Irenaeus 
knew Polycarp personally, and remembered how Polycarp 
‘^related his intercourse with John and the rest who had 
seen the Lord.” The apostles appointed Polycarp a bishop 
of the church in Smjnrna, and he remained there a long 
time teaching the truth. In the time of Anicetus, Polycarp 
came to Kome, and showed a strong spirit of love and 
cdiarity, which was fully reciprocated by the Homan bishop. 
They differed in regard to the celebration of the day of the 
passover, but their differences did not interfere with their 
love for each otlier. A special document describes the 
martyrdom of Polycarp. There are good reasons for 
doubting the minute accuracy of this work, but the main 
circunistances have the appearance of being true. A 
persecution had arisen in Smyrna against the Christians, 
and naturally a demand was made for Polycarp, the chief 
of the Christians. At first he fled, but finding that this 
was of no use, he allowed himself to be apprehended and 
brought back. He was led before the proconsul, and urged 
to swear by Caesar and revile Christ, “Eighty and six 
years,'’ said Polycarp, “ have I served Him, and He has 
done me no ill, and how can I blaspheme my King who 
has saved me^” The multitude wished the Asiarch to 
expose the bishop to the lions, but the Asiarch refused, as 
the time for lions was over. So the people gathered wood 
and lighted a fire. And Polycarp was placed in the fire, 
and ultimately also stabbed. The date of his martyrdom 
has been matter of keen discussion. Eusebius fixed it at 
166 A,D. The Martyrium mentions that it took place in 
the proconsulate of Statius Quadratus. Recently Wadding- 
ton has tried to show that Quadratus was proconsul in 
154—5, and Lipsius has based on this result the con- 
clusion that Folycarp suffered martyrdom in 155. This 
date, however, is open to serious objections; and even 
Waddington's reasons for placing the proconsulate of 
Quadratus in 154—5, are not of a satisfactory nature. The 
only writing that can be now attributed to Polycarp is a 
letter to the Philippians. This letter is mentioned by 
Irenaeus and by subsequent writers. Jerome mentions 
that it was read in the churches. It is a simple outpouring 
of ordinary Christian thought and feeling. The Tubingen 
School deny the genuineness of the epistle on internal 
evidence. Ritschl has tried to show that it is togely 
mteipolated, and there are strong reasons for believing 
the thirteenth chapter an interpolation. 

Bamahas . — ^There has come down to us a work called the 
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Fpistle of Barnahos, This work is unanimously ascribed 
to Barnabas, the companion of St Paul, by early Christian 
writers. Clemens Alexandrinus quotes the letter seven 
times, and speaks of it as the work of the apostle Barnabas. 
Origen, Eusebius, and Jerome mention it. The internal 
evidence is conclusive against its genuineness. The writer 
regards the J ews as entirely wrong in having practised the 
ceremonial law. He thinks that Moses never intended 
that the precepts of the law should be carried out literally. 
They were to be understood from the first spirituaily. By 
this literal interpretation the Jews had forfeited all claim 
to the covenant. The covenant belongs only to Christians 
who obey the law in spirit. The WT:iter applies this prin- 
ciple to sacrifices, circumcision, and the Sabbath. It is 
difficult to imagine that Barnabas could have adopted such 
a mode of viewing the law. In all probability he adhered 
to some of the Jewish practices to the end of his days. 
Moreover, the writer commits such mistakes in relation to 
the Jewish ritual as no Jew would commit who had had 
practical experience of it. Some of the opinions in the 
letter, and the whole tone of thought indicate that the 
writer had strongly felt the infiuence of Alexandrian 
Judaistic speculation. Accordingly, some critics have 
maintained that it was written in Alexandria. There is no 
clue to a date ; but there are various indications which 
have been differently interpreted by different critics. 
Some, as Weizsacker, have assigned it to the reign of 
Vespasian ; others, as Wieseler, to the reign of Domitian ^ 
but the great majority of critics assign it to the reign of 
Hadrian, some time between 119 and 126 a.d. The letter 
consists of two parts. The latter part is somewhat different 
in style and purport from the former, and, accordingly^ 
doubts have been entertained as to its genuineness. But 
there is no good reason for doubt, and external testimony 
is in favour of it. The first five chapters were extant only 
in the Latin translation until Tischendorf discovered the 
entire Greek of the first part in the Codex Sinaiicus. The 
letter is interesting, as throwing light upon a peculiar 
phase of theological speculation in the early churcK 

HeTTuas , — The Pastor of HerTna^ is one of the most 
interesting books of Christian antiquity. The name 
Hermas occurs several times in the work, and it was there- 
fore natural for the ancients to suppose that this was the 
name of the author. The book at a very early period 
became widely known in the East, and was regarded as 
inspired. Irenaeus, Clemens Alexandrinus, and Origen 
speak of it and quote it as Scripture, and Eusebius uses 
somewhat similar language in regard to it, Origen asserts 
his belief that the author was the Hermas mentioned in 
the Epistle to the Romans. The African Church held a 
different opinion in regard to it. TertuUian speaks slight- 
ingly of it; and the story became current that it was 
written by a Hennas, who was brother to Pius, bishop of 
Rome from 140 to 165 a.d. It may be doubted whether 
the author has really given his name. The work is ficti- 
tious in form, and there is no good reason for supposing 
that he has introduced any real characters into it. There 
is no clear indication of a date ; but various circumstances 
lead to the inference that it was written towards the end 
of the reigDL of Hadrian, or the beginning of the reign of 
Antoninus Pius. Internal evidence points strongly to Italy 
as the place in which it was written. The book is divided 
into three parts : visions, commandments, and similitudes. 
It was very popular with the ancient church, and deservedly 
so. It presents Christian truth in an attractive manner. 
Its tone is high and noble, and it breathes the spirit of 
the gospel of love. The name of Christ does not occur in 
it, and as the references to the Son of God are few, some 
have characterised the book as strongly Judaistia Indeed^ 
various heresies and heretical tendencies have been di&- 
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covered in it by keen-eyed critics ; but as Clemens Alex- 
andrinus and Origen failed to see tbem, and as tbe great 
mass of tbe early cliurcb accepted it as eminently fitted to 
edify, we cannot but tMnk that tbe critics are wrong. 
The Pastor of Serraas lias come down to us in several Latin 
translations. Simonides was tbe first to give us any por- 
tion of it in Greek. He brough.t three leaves of a codex of 
it from Mount Athos, with a copy of a considerable portion 
of the rest. The remainder of the Athos MS. has not 
been discovered, Tischendorf found a large portion of 
the Pastor of Sermas in Greek at the end of the Codex 
Sinaiticus, The Greek is very nearly the same as the 
Greek of Simonides. 

There are numerous editions of the works of the 
apostolic fathers, but special mention may be made of 
those of Cotelerius, Hefele, Dressel, Hilgenfeld, and 
J*acob 3 on. Professor Lightfoot^s ClsrfieTis Pomawas is the 
first part of what promises to be the most satisfactory 
edition of the apostolic fathers. Translations of aU the 
works mentioned in this article, including the writings 
attributed to Clemens, are given in Clark's Ante-Mcene 
Christian Library; and the works are discussed in Hilgen- 
feld's Apostolische Yater^ 1853, and Donaldson's Apostolical 
Fathers, 1874. (j. 

APOSTOLICI, or Apostolic Beethhen-, a name 
assumed by three different sects, which professed a close 
adherence to the doctrines and practice of the apostles. 
The earliest, known also as the Apotactid, were a branch 
of the Hnoratites, and came into existence in the 3d centuiy. 
According to Epiphanius, their principles were communistic. 
The second sect of the name was formed in the district 
flurrounding Cologne about the middle of the 12th centu^. 
Its members were zealous reformers, rejecting the authority 
of the Pope and the rites and ceremonies of the church. 
It is not certain that they absolutely rejected marriage, 
though they preferred celibacy. Pounding on the authority 
of St Paul, the celibates took spiritual sisters, with whom 
they lived in concubinage, Bernard of Clairvaux wrote 
agaiast the sect, and some of its most prominent members 
being brought before the archbishop of Cologne were con- 
demned to the fiames. The third sect of ApostoHci in 
chronological order was founded by Gerhard Segarelli, a 
mechanic of Parma, towards the close of the 13th century. 
Segarelli, who had sought admission unsuccessfully to the 
Franciscan order, was much impressed, it is said, by a 
picture of the apostles which hung in the Franciscan chapel 
at Parma. Becoming convinced that the much-needed 
reform of the church could only be effected by a return to 
the apostolic practice, he sought to establish a community 
in which the life of the apostles should be imitated as 
closely as possible. By slow degrees he gathered a con- 
siderable number of followers, chiefly from the lower orders, 
who went about from place to place clad in white robes, 
with long beards, dishevelled hair, and bare heads, accom- 
panied by women whom they called their spiritual sisters. 
Like the other two sects of the same name, they estabKshed 
a community of goods. Though their practice was thus 
pecuKar, their doctrinal teaching did not for a considerable 
period seriously diverge from the orthodox standard. The 
arrest of their leader by the bishop of Parma (1280), and 
condemnatory decrees issued by Honorius IV. (1286) and 
Nicolas IV. (1290), changed their position into one of open 
hostility to the Church of Borne. Accepting the predictions 
of the Abbot Joachim of Flora, they looked for the down- 
fall of the papacy, which they described as the Babylon of 
Scripture, and the establishment of a new and purer church 
upon its ruins. Segarelli was accused of heresy in 1294, 
but escaped for the time by recantation. In 1300, how- 
ever, he was condemned as a relapsed heretic to the flames. 
His place was immediately taken by Dolcino of Novara, 


the natural son of a priest, under whom the sect became 
still larger and more formidable. He seems to have been 
a man of superior power to Segarelli in all respects, and 
especially to have had considerable talent as a military 
leader, having succeeded in carrying on a war for two years 
against Baynerius, bishop of Vercelli. In 1307 he was 
defeated, taken prisoner, and put to a cruel death at Ver- 
celli. The name Dolcinists,” frequently applied to the 
sect, marks the extent of Dolcino's influence, as does also 
an allusion to biTn in Dante's Inferno, The sect of the 
Apostolici maintained its existence in spite of continual 
persecution until the beginning of the 15 th century, wheii 
it became extinct or was merged in other sects. (See 
Aluratori's Historia Dulcini,” in his Rerum Italicarum 
Scriptores, ix. § 425; Mosheim's Geschichte des Apostelordens, 
1748 ; NeandePs Church Mistory, voL viii. ; MariottiV 
Fra Dolcino and his Times, 1853 ; Milman's Latin Christi- 
anity, vol. vii.) 

APOSTOLIUS, Michael, a Greek theologian and 
rhetorician of the 15th century. When, in 1453, the 
Turks made themselves masters of his native city, Con- 
stantinople, he fled to Italy, and there obtained the pro- 
tection of Cardinal Bessarion. But engaging in the great 
dispute that then raged between the upholders of Aristotle 
and Plato, his zeal for the latter led him to speak so dis- 
respectfully and contemptuously of the more popular 
philosopher and his defender, Theodorus of Gaza, that he 
fell under the severe reprehension of his patron, who was 
too thoroughly a follower of Plato to wish his cause to be 
maintained by w6ai)ons so unworthy. He afterwards re- 
tired to Crete, where, with a “ proud humility,” he earned 
a scanty living by the leaching of children and the copy- 
ing of manuscripts. Many of the productions of his pen 
are still to be found in the libraries of Europe. One of 
them, a copy of the leones of Philostratus at Bologna, 
bears the inscription : The king of the poor of this world 
has written this book for his living." Of his numerous 
works a few have been printed : — Uapot/aCai, Basle, 1538, 
now exceedingly rare ; a collection of proverbs in Greek, 
of which a fuller edition appeared at Leyden, Curante 
Heinsio,” in 1619 ; Oratio Panegyrica ad Fredericum I IL 
in Freher's Scriptores Rerum Germanicainim, vol. it, 
Frankfort, 1624 ; Georgii Gemisthi Plethoiiis et Mich. 
Apostolii Orationes funehres duos in quilms de Immortali- 
tate AnimcB exponitur, Leipsic, 1793 ; and a work against 
the Latin Church and the Council of Florence in Le 
Moine's Varia Sacra, Apostolius died about 1480, leav- 
ing two sons, Aristobulus Apostolius and Arsenins. The 
latter became bishop of Malvasia (Momembasia) in the 
Morea. 

APOTHEC ABY. This name is derived from the Greek 
^ AftroO^qice}, a word used by Galen to denote the repository 
where his medicines were kept. In Scotland the term is 
often applied to one who compounds and sells drugs, but 
this class is now defined in the language of some recent 
Acts of Parliament as pharmaceutical chemists, and chemists 
and drug^ts, both in England and Scotland. In England 
the name indicates a general practitioner in medicine who 
supplies drugs to his patients. The Apothecaries' Society 
of London is one of the corporations of that city, and both 
by Boyal Charters and Acts of Parliament exercises the 
power of granting licences to practise medicine. The 
members of this society do not possess and never have pos- 
sessed any exclusive power to deal in or sell drugs; and 
until very lately (1868) any person whatever might open 
what is called a chemist’s shop, and deal in drugs and 
poisons. In that year, however, the Pharmacy Act was 
passed, which prohibits any person from engaging in this 
business without being registered. 

From early records we learn that the different branches 
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of the medical profession were not regularly distinguished 
till the reign of Henry VIII., when separate duties were 
assigned to them, and peculiar privileges were granted to 
each. In 1518 the physicians of London were incorporated 
and the barber-surgeons in 1540. But, independently of 
the physicians and the surgeons, there were a great number 
of irregular practitioners, who were more or less molested 
by their legitimate rivals, and it became necessary to pass 
an Act in 1543 for their protection and toleration. As 
many of these practitioners kept shops for the sale of 
medicines, the term apothecary ” was used to designate 
their calling. 

In April 1606 James L incorporated the apothecaries as 
one of the city companies, uniting them with the grocers. 
On their charter being renewed in 1617 they were formed 
into a separate corporation, under the title of the ^^Apothe- 
caries of the City of London.” These apothecaries appear 
to have prescribed medicines in addition to dispensing 
them, and to have claimed an ancient right of acting in 
this double capacity; and it may be mentioned that Henry 
VIIL, after the grant of the charter to the College of 
Physicians, appointed an apothecary to the Princess Mary, 
who was delicate and unhealthy, at a salary of 40 marks a 
year, ^^jpro meUore curd et consideratione sanitatis 
During the 17 th century, however, there arose a warm 
contest between the physicians and the apothecaries, — ^the 
former accusing the latter of usurping their province, and 
the latter continuing and justifying the usurpation until 
the dispute was finally set at rest by a judgment of the 
House of Lords in 1703, when it was decided that the 
duty of the apothecary consisted not only in compounding 
and dispensing, but also in directing and ordering the 
remedies employed in the treatment of disease. In 1722 
an Act was obtained empowering the Apothecaries^ Com- 
pany to visit the shops of all apothecaries practising in 
London, and to destroy such drugs as they found unfit for 
use. In 1748 great additional powers were given to the 
company by an Act authoriising them to appoint a board 
of ten examiners, without whose license no persons should 
be allowed to dispense medicines in London, or within a 
circuit of 7 miles round it. In 1815, however, an Act of 
Parliament was passed which gave the Apothecaries' Society 
a new position, empowering a board, consisting of twelve 
of their members, to examine and license aU apothecaries 
throughout England and Wa].es. It also enacted that, from 
the 1st of August of that year, no persons except those 
who were so licensed should have the right to act as 
apothecaries, and it gave the Society the power of prosecut- 
ing those who practised without such license. But the 
Act expressly exempted from prosecution all persons who 
were then in actual practice, and it distinctly excluded 
from its operation all persons pursuing the calling of 
chemists and druggists. It was also provided that the Act 
should in no way interfere with the rights or privileges of 
the English Universities, or of the English College of 
Surgeons or the College of Physicians; and indeed a 
danse imposed severe penalties on any apothecaries who 
should refuse to compound and dispense medicines on the 
order of a physician, legally qualified to act as such. It 
is therefore clear that the Act contemplated the creation of 
a class of practitioners who, while having the right to 
practise medicine, should assist and co-operate with the 
physicians and surgeons. 

Before this Act came into operation the education of 
the medical practitioners of England and Wales was entirely 
optional on their own part, and although many of them 
possessed degrees or licences from the universities or col- 
leges, the greater number possessed no such qualification, 
and many of them were wholly illiterate and uneducated. 
The Court of Examiners of the Apothecaries' Society being 
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empowered to enforce the acquisition of a sufficient medical 
education upon its future licentiates, specified from time to 
time the courses of lectures or terms of hospital practice to 
be attended by medical students before their examination, 
and, in the progress of years, regular schools of medicine 
were organised throughout England. 

As it was found that, notwithstanding the stringent 
regulations as to medical acquirements, the candidates 
were in many instances deficient in preliminary education, 
the Court of Examiners instituted, about the year 1850, a 
preliminary examination in Arts as a necessary and indis- 
pensable prerequisite to the mediced curriculum, and this 
provision has been so expanded that, at the present day, 

medical students in the United Kingdom are compelled 
to pass a preliminaiy examination in Arts, unless they hold 
a university degree. An Act of Parliament, passed in 
1858, and known as the Medical Act, made very little 
alteration in the powers exercised by the Apothecaries' 
Society, and indeed it confirmed and in some degree 
amplified them, for whereas by the Act of 1816, the licen- 
tiates of the Society were authorised to practise as such 
only in England and Wales, the new measure gave them 
the same right in Scotland and Ireland. 

A still more recent Act, passed in 1874, relates exclu- 
sively to the Apothecaries' Society, and is termed the 
Apothecaries' Act Amendment Act. By this measure 
some provisions of the Act of 1816, which had become 
obsolete or unsuited to the present times, were repealed, 
and powers were given to the Society to unite or co-operate 
with other medical licensing bodies in granting licences to 
practise. The Act of 1815 had made it compulsory on all 
candidates for a licence to have served an apprenticeship 
of five years to an apothecary, and although by the inter- 
pretation of the Court of Examiners of the Society this term 
really included the whole period of medical study, yet the 
regulation was felt as a grievance by many members of the 
medical profession. It is accordingly repealed, and no 
apprenticeship is now necessary. The restriction of the 
choice of examiners to the members of the Society is also 
repealed, and the Socifety has moreover the power (which it 
did not before possess) to strike off from the list of its 
licentiates the names of disreputable persons. As a 
question was raised, undesr the Act of 1815, whether 
women were admissible as candidates for the medical licence 
(owing to the ambiguous wording of the measure), and as 
the society, acting under legal advice, had admitted a 
woman to the licence, the Act of 1874 refers to the point, 
but leaves it still undecided, merely specifying that the 
new Act does not deprive the Society of any right or 
obligation they may have to admit women to examina- 
tion, and to enter their names on the list of licentiates 
if they acquit themselves sa^tisfactorily. 

APOTHEOSIS, deification, the enrolment of a mortal 
among the gods. In its most rudimentary form, this 
practice may be regarded as an offshoot of the universal 
belief of primitive mankind in the existence of disembodied 
spirits, and their continued agency in human affairs. 
(Tylor, Primitive Cvlture^ ch. xl— xvii.) An invisible being 
thus invested with beneficent or m^efic attributes, and 
capable of being offended or propitiated, virtually becomes 
a local or tutelary divinity. The cultns of such genii con- 
stitutes a large part of the reKgion of most negro nations. 
In China it takes the shape of a respectful veneration of 
ancestors, accompanied by a species of Hturgical service. 
In India it is apparently excluded by the tenet of incamar 
tion, according to which the individual either resumes a 
rank previously held by him, or enters upon a cycle of 
transmigrations admitting of no fixity of condition and, 
consequently, of no absolute deification. The Egyptian, 
Persian and Phoenician theologies seem to offer no trace of 
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the idea; but there is reason to expect that it will be 
shown to have been a leading feature of the religions of 
Assyria and Babylon. For perfectly unequivocal examples 
of its prevalence among a highly cultivated people, we 
must resort to Greece and Borne. In Greece the worship 
of deified heroes was universal. A distinction, however, 
must be observed between the imaginary patriarchs of the 
golden age, who, after their decease, according to Hesiod 
{Op, et Dies, 121), became by the counsel of Zeus beneficent 
daemons, guardians of mortal men, but who seem to have 
enjoyed only a vague and general veneration, and the 
mythical heroes, definite objects of worship, who may have 
been equally apocryphal, but whose legends were none the 
less regarded as authentic history. The reputed founders 
of cities were especially honoured with sacrifices by their 
descendants, and the practice extended to such indubitably 
historical personages as Lycurgus, Brasidas, Harmodius, 
Aristogiton, and Ptolemy Lagos. Instances of the origina- 
tion of such worship in the historical period are nevertheless 
rare, and the veneration paid to the hero was in aH cases 
merely local The religious honours subsequently bestowed 
in their lifetime on Lysander, Alexander the Great, and 
other illustrious persons, were merely the extravagance of 
flattery, devoid of any infiuence on the national theology. 
The same cannot be said of the apotheosis of the Caesars, 
the germ of which already existed in the veneration paid 
to the legendary founder of Borne. To the Boman the 
emperor appeared as the visible manifestation of the genius 
of the state, long the object of his reverence. (Friedlander, 
SiUengeschickte Roim, vol. iiL p. 465.) The people, says 
Suetonius, fully believed in the divinity of Julius Caesar, 
hinting at the same time that this was by no means the 
case with the majority of the apotheoses subsequently 
decreed by the senate. {Jul, Cobs. c. 88.) The honour 
was indeed not only conferred upon almost every emperor 
who transmitted the sceptre to his descendants, but fre- 
quently upon deceased members of his family, or even his 
personal favourites, as in the case of Antinous. Sixty 
persons altogether are recorded as having been thus raised 
to divine honours from the time of Caesar to that of Con- 
stantine. The majority of such apotheoses would be 
regarded as mere matters of official form; in some instances, 
however, it was otherwise. We learn from Capitolinus 
that Marcus Aurelius was still worshipped as a household 
divinity in the time of Diocletian, and was believed 
to impart revelations in dreams. {Yit. M. Ant, Cw 
18.) Antinous was adored in Egypt a century after his 
death (Origen, Contra OeUvm^ iii, 36). The ceremonies 
attendant on an imperial apotheosis are very fully described 
by Herodian (lib. iv. c. 2) on occasion of the obsequies of 
Severus, which he appears to have witnessed. The most 
significant was the dismission, at the moment of Idndling 
the funeral pyre, of an eagle which was supposed to bear 
the emperor’s soul to heaven. Sharp-sighted persons had 
actually beheld the ascension of Augustus (Suet., Avgust, c. 
100), and of DrusiHa, sister of Caligula; the latter eye- 
witness took the public incredulity exceedingly amiss 
(Seneca, Apocolocyntosis.) The ludicrous side of the deifi- 
cation of a bad or indifferent emperor could escape no 
one, and is pungently illustrated by Seneca in the witty 
lampoon just quoted : even here, however, it is laid down 
\AyAt principes pietate et jvMitia dei fiunt. Bepresentations 
of apotheoses occur on several works of art; the most 
important are the apotheosis of Homer on a relief in the 
Townley collection, and that of Augustus on a magnificent 
cameo in the Louvre. The establishment of Christianity 
put an end to apotheosis as an avowed belief and a public 
ceremony, although the principle on which it rested is still 
conspicuous in the adoration and invocation of saints by 
the Latin, Greek, and African Churches. The commemo- 


: ration of Auguste Comte by his followers may be cited as 
another instance in point. The worship of Ali and his 
sons by some Persian sects, and that of the Caliph HaVem 
by the Druses, are not properly examples of apotheosis, 
being rendered to them not as deified mortals, but as incar- 
nations of the Deity. (b. g.) 

APPALACHIAN MOUNTAINS, the general name 
given to a vast system of elevations in North America, 
partly in Canada, but mostly in the United States, 
extending for 1300 miles, from Cape Gasp4, on the Gulf 
of St Lawrence, south-west to Alabama. The whole 
system may be conveniently divided into three great 
sections : the lYorthem, from Cape Gasp6 to New York ; 
the Central, from New York to the valley of the New 
Biver; and the Bouthem, from the New Biver onwards. 
The first of these includes the Adirondacks, the Green 
Mountains, and the White Mountains, and the irregular 
elevations towards the north : the central contains a large 
portion of the Blue Bidge, the Alleghanies proper, and a 
great number of lesser ranges : and the southern consists 
of the prolongation of the Blue Bidge, the Black Moun- 
tains, the Smoky Mountains, and the Unaka Mountains. 
The whole range, and especially the central portion, is 
remarkable for the parallelism of the various ridges, the 
uniform height of the summits in the same part of the 
chain, the absence of a central axis of elevation, and the 
presence, instead, of a central valley or axis of depression. 
The typical arrangement of the system — ^most distinctly 
visible in the central division — ^might be represented in 
diagram thus : first, a stretch of country, gradually sloping, 
with slight undulations and irregularities, upwards from 
the Atlantic, and attaining a height of 300, 500, or 1000 
feet ; then, a lofty ridge rising like a rampart, and suc- 
ceeded by other ridges separated from each other by longi- 
tudinal valleys ; next, the great central valley or axis of 
depression ; and lastly, a new succession of ridges breaking 
off into table-land with transverse valleys and a gradual 
decrease of elevation. The Atlantic slope varies in breadth 
from 50 miles, as in New England, to 200 miles, in the 
south, and in the neighbourhood of New York has almost 
altogether subsided. The central valley may be traced from 
Lake Champlain in the north, along the course of the Hud- 
son, down through the Cumberland Valley, in Pennsylvania, 
and the Great Valley of Virginia and Tennessee; it varies 
in breadth from 15 miles in the north to 50 or 60 miles 
in the south. The elevation of the valley rises towards the 
south in keeping with the elevation of ^ the neighbouring 
ranges. None of the summits of the system reach the 
region of perpetual snow, but a large number of them attain 
a considerable altitude. In the Adirondacks the highest 
point, Mt. Tahawus or Mt. Marcy, reaches 5379 feet. In the 
White Mountains, Mt. Washington, in the main chain, has 
a height of 6288 feet ; Mt. Adams, 5794 ; Mt. Madison, 
5365 ; Mt. Jefferson, 5714; Mt. Clay, 5553; Mt. Monroe, 
5384; Lafayette, 5290; and a great number of summits 
attain a height of more than 4000 feet. In the Green 
Mountains the highest point, Mt. Mansfield, is 4430 feet ; 
Lincoln Mount, 4078 ; KOlington Peak, 4221 ; Camel 
Hump, 4088 ; and a number of other heights upwards 
of 3000 feet. In the central division the hypsometric 
surveys are imperfect; but the general elevation of the 
higher chains is from 1000 to 2500 feet. As we approach 
the south, the complexity of the system and the altitude of 
the individual mountains increase together, and the chains 
which have run parallel and distinct begin, as it were, to 
gather and fold themselves into an irregiilar coiL The 
peaks of Otter in Virginia are about 4000 feet high ; and 
in the Black Mountains, the Black Dome (Clingmann), 
which is the culminating point of the whole system, attains 
the height of 6707 feet; Balsam Cone (also known as 
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Quyot^ from tlie hypaometrical explorer of tlie region) h.as 
6671; Black Brother, 6619; and Mt. Hallback (Sugarloaf), 
6403 ; besides a large number of summits varying from 
3000 up to 6000 feet- In the Smoky Mountains we have 
Olingmann^s Dome, 6660 feet high; G-uyot (in Tennessee), 
6636 ; Mt. Alexander, 6447 ; Mt Leconte, 6612 ; Mt 
Curtis, 6668 ; several others upwards of 6000, and a great 
many of more than 6000, In the whole Appalachian 
system. Lake Champlain is almost the only lake of any 
importance ; but a mxdtitude of rivers, and some of them 
of considerable size, find their sources in its recesses. The 
^watershed does not lie along any one continuous axis, but 
shifts its position several times along the line. In the 
north it is found in a stretch of country, called the Height 
of Land, that lies between the White and the Green Moun- 
tains, and gives birth to the Connecticut and a number 
of smaller streams ; next, it is formed by the Adirondack 
Mountains, which supply the sources of the Hudson Eiver; 
and, further south, by the high plateaus of Pennsylvania 
and Hew York, which give origin to the Delaware and the 
Susquehanna, with their numerous tributaries. These rivers, 
flowing south and east, have thus to cut their way through 
the successive ridges of the whole Appalachian range. The 
watershed is next situated in the Alleghanies proper, which 
send a number of affluents to the Ohio on the west, and 
give rise to the James River on the east; and lastly, it 
runs along the terminal cluster or coil composed of the 
Black, the Smoky, and the Unaka Moimtains. Here a 
tributary of the Oldo, called the Red River, a number of 
the affluents of the Tennessee, and various less important 
streams, have their sources. The Appalachian Mountains 
are a vast storehouse of mineral wealth. Magnetite, hema- 
tite, Hmonite, and other iron ores, are found in great 
abundance. The first is best exhibited in what is fre- 
quently called the Champlain Iron District, where it is 
now largely manufactured ; and it also attains remarkable 
development in various parts of Hew York and Hew 
Jersey, The extensive deposits of this ore in Virginia, 
Horth Carolina, and Georgia, have hitherto been turned 
to comparatively little account. It is frequently con- 
taminated by phosphate of Kme, sulphur, and titanium. 
Red hematite is found in Hew York, Pennsylvania, Ten- 
nessee, and Georgia, and is usually known as Clinton ore, 
from a place of that name in Madison County, Hew York, 
while in Tennessee it is called Dyestone ore. It is of 
great commercial importance, though, on account of the 
amount of phosphorus which it contains, it is worthless 
for the manufacture of steeL Limonite, or brown hema- 
tite, which, from its fusible character, is usually worked 
along with the more crystalline ores, occurs in a series ^ of 
beds all along the of the Appalachians, from Maine 

in the north to Georgia in the south. The earthy carbonate 
of iron — clay ironstone ore,” shell ore,” Hdney ore,” 
— is found in most parts of the system in connection with 
the Carboniferous strata, and has been very largely manu- 
factured. In the northern district alone — that is, in the 
eastern part of Hew York, in Hew Jersey, and Eastern 
Pennsylvania — the number of furnaces is about 200, and 
the gross production of iron 900,000 tons per annum, or 
one-third of the entire production of the TJnited States* 
This abundance of ore would have been almost useless had 
it not been for the equally abundant supplies of fuel ; and 
the coal measures are among the most extensive in the 
world, the bituminous coal alone covering an area of 66,000 
square miles, without counting the unrivalled beds of 
anthracite in Pennsylvania and Hew York, which cover an 
area of between 400 and 600 miles. Whale the supply 
of gold, silver, copper, and lead is of comparatively no 
importance, marble, limestone, fire-clay, gypsum, and salt 
are extremely abundant. Many of the ranges are richly 
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covered with forest, and yield large quantities of valuable 
timber, consisting chiefly of sugar maple, white birch, 
beech, and ash, in the north, and oak, cherry-tree, white 
poplar, white and yellow pine, towards the south. The 
dark foliage of the pines, balsam- firs, hemlock-trees, and 
cedars, gives colour and name to many of the districts. 
Rhododendrons, kalmias, azaleas, and other flowering 
shrubs, often grow in almost impenetrable thickets ; and 
in some parts the botanist is at once delighted and be- 
wildered by the profusion and variety of the smaller 
plants. Bears, “ panthers,” wild cats, and wolves haunt 
the forests in large numbers. 

The Appalachian system has a history which is of great 
interest, as it affords the clue to the causes of its forma- 
tion ; but a few points only can be touched on here. 
The earliest strata in the range are of Upper Cambrian age, 
and during the later portion of this period the Potsdam 
sandstone was deposited, the nature of which demonstrates 
that a large portion of the United States was then a shallow 
sea. Upon this were superimposed strata of Silurian, 
Devonian, and Carboniferous age, but these deposits were 
by far the thickest along the broad band now occupied by 
the Appalachians, and where thickest they have the gener^ 
character of shallow water-beds. Beds of the same age 
occupy the valley of the Mississippi; there they are largely 
composed of limestones and deep water-beds, and have an 
aggregate thickness of about 8000 feet, usu^y horizontal 
or only slightly inclined. In the Appalachian Mountains 
their aggregate thickness is 40,000 feet, and the beds are 
thrown into complicated folds and contortions. At the 
close of the Carboniferous Period the beds were deposited in 
shallow water, and hence there must have been a subsid- 
ence along the band whereby the Potsdam sandstone and its 
associated rocks were depressed from 30,000 to 40,000 feet 
below the sear-level. This depression threw the strata into 
one gigantic synclmal basin, to conform to which the 
beds were necessarily crumpled up, and at the same time 
more or less metamorphosecL Then the beds began to rise 
above the searlevel, and the valleys and ridges to be formed, 
a process which may have been one of slow development, 
but which had made considerable advance prior to the 
Triassic age, when sandstones were deposited in the Appa- 
lachian valleys. The elevation has continued until the 
Potsdam sandstone is now a few hundred feet above 
the sea. If the strata had retained their original character 
and planes of deposition relatively to the horizon, the 
highest mountains would have reached 40,000 feet ; but, 
as we have seen, they actually attain but 6707 feet. The 
elevation was not confined to the line of the Appalachians, 
but was continental in extent. During the process of 
elevation denudation was in operation, and by this agency 
the surface features of the range generally have been 
moulded. From this brief summary some idea may be 
conceived of the numerous operations and circumstances 
involved in the formation of a mountain diain like the 
Appalachians, whicji are intermediate in nature and in age 
between the older Laurentides, which are now worn down 
almost to a stump, and the Rocky Mountains, which have 
an air of comparative freshness. (For fuller details on 
tbia subject, consult the references given below and the 
separate articles on the States in this work; — ^Fetexmann's 
MittheUungen/y 1860, p. 263; T7ie Aw^erican^ tloumal of 
Science^ voL xxxL p. 157, and p. 392, 1861 ; Roger’s 
Report on, ike Geology of Fennsylvaftia^ 1858 ; a paper by 
Dana in the American Journal of Science, voL xxxvL 
p. 227, 1863; Hall, Falceontology of Uew York^ voL iii| 
Sterry Hunt's ^‘Geognosy of the Appalachian System,” 
in his presidential addhess, Frocetdings of American 
AssocicUion for ike AdvcmcemeTii of Science, fox 1873^ 
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A PPAKITIOI^rS, in the ordinary acceptation of the 
word, can scarcely be better defined than in the 
terms used by Defoe : They are the invisible inhabitants 
of the unknown world, affecting human shapes or other 
shapes, and showing themselves visibly to us.” In this 
definition no account is taken of ‘‘spectral illusions, in- 
voluntarily generated, by means of which figures or forms, 
not present to the actual sense, are nevertheless depicted 
with a vividness and intensity sufficient to create a tem- 
porary belief of their reality.” Theories of apparitions 
generally deal with these hallucinations, and no doubt they 
are the foundation of many of the stories of superstition, 
but they scarcely suffice to account for the universality of 
the belief in the possible appearance of disembodied spirits. 
Tliese figures, kind or threatening, are probably the first 
objects that meet the vision of primitive men, when they 
begin to reflect on the unseen powers around them, and 
“ to explore these coasts which our geographers cannot 
describe.” Ghosts are almost the first guess of the savage, 
almost the last infirmity of the civilised imagination ; on 
these forms, shadowy and unsubstantial as they are, solid 
superstructures of ritual and morality have been based, 
and apparitions, with the consequences of the belief in 
them, have a literature and a history of their own. 

In the first place, the beKef has had an Immense effect on 
the religious and moral development of our race. Though 
it is as yet impossible to analyse to its first elements the con- 
fused mass of fear and custom which makes up the fa^th of 
savages, there can be little doubt that their religion, with 
the later and refined heathenism of Greece and Rome, 
sprang in part from the propitiation of the spirits of ancestors. 
Again, it would no longer be true to say, as Scott did forty 
years ago, that “ the increasing civilisation of all well-con- 
stituted countries has blotted out the belief in apparitions.” 
The visionaries who found their religion on a pretended 
intercourse with the dead, and who consider the highest 
function of their clergy to be “the serving of tables” — 
tables that rap and move — may be counted in America by 
millions. Many causes have combined to bring about 
this return to what a short time ago seemed a forlorn 
superstition. First, there was that reaction against the 
somewhat commonplace scepticism of the last century 
which took in literature the form of Romanticism and of 
the Gothic revival, and brought back in a poetical shape j 
the fairies and spectres of mediseval fancy. Again, the 
lofty morality and pure life of Swedenborg (1688-1771) 
won a hearing for his extraordinary visions, and minds 
influenced by him were ready to welcome further additions 
to the marvellous. He declared that “ the spirit of man is 
a form ; ” and added that it had been “ given to him to 
converse with almost all the dead whom he had known in 
the life of the body.” Last of all came what is called 
spiritualism, inspired by an impatient revolt against the 
supposed tendencies and conclusions of modem science. 
Inquirers who live in constant fear that science is trying 
to demonstrate the truth of materialism, and to rob them 
of ^eir dearest hope, that of a future life in the society of 
their departed friends, turn eagerly to what they thinTr 
ocular evidence of another existence. There is scarcely 
any literatrwe, not even the records of trials fox witch- 
craft, timt is more sad and ludicrous than the accounts 
of spiritual stances,” with the persistence of the 
bereav^ in seeking a sign. The attempt of the Alex- 
andrian Flatonists to substitute the visions of trances for 
the condusioiis of intellect has been called the despair 
of reason j and modem spiritualism, when it is not a 


drawing-room amusement, is too often a moment in the 
despair of faith, 

The belief in apparitions, we have said, has its history, 
a history contained in ancient laws and literature, in the 
customs and superstitions of savages, and in the fii-eside 
ghost-stories of our own homes. By a comparison of all 
these we shall try, first, to show how the notion of the 
existence of spirits and of the possibility of their appear- 
ance arose ; next, to trace several of the shapes in which it 
is most powerful and general; lastly, to point out how 
modern theories and marvels are connected with primitive 
and savage ideas, and we shall probably arrive at the con- 
clusion that there is either some substratum of unexplained 
facts, or that the human imagination is subject to laws 
which have not been sufficiently investigated. 

It would be rash to say, with Mr Herbert Spencer, that Primitive 
the propitiation of the spirits of ancestors is the first germ 
of all religion, and it would be premature to deny that 
there may be races which have no conception of the exist- 
ence of the spirit after death. But it is safe to assert that 
there are very few savage peoples who do not believe that 
their dead ancestors appear to them in dreams, and in 
what they think the clearer vision of trances, and who do 
not prove their belief by sacrifice of food, by prayers for 
help, by hymns, and by offerings made to show love or de- 
precate anger. The wide-spread graves of extinct races, 
with the weapons and vessels buried along with the dead, 
demonstrate that these nameless and vanished hordes also 
held that the life of the dead persists, with its old needs 
and desires. The literature of cultivated peoples shows 
clearly that the Greeks and Romans held the same opinion, 
and practised no very different rites. It would be tedious 
and superfluous to state all the facts so carefully collected 
by Mr Tylor in Ms Frimiti/ve CvUure, Enough to say 
that when the Athenians condemned the generals who 
neglected to bury the men who fell at Arginusse, when 
Odysseus built a tomb in deference to the threat of the 
dead Elpenor — “ lest I become a curse to thee, sent by the 
gods ” — ^they acted from the same motive as the Australian 
“ black fellow ” who holds that his deceased tribesman, if 
left uninterred, will haunt him as an imgnay or miscMevous 
spirit* If we wanted to state the savage theory of appari- 
tions, we could scarcely do it better than in the words of 
Apuleius — “The human soul, after it has quitted the body, 
is called Lemur ; that which undertakes the guardianship 
of the family is called Lar ; those wMch wander without 
fixed homes are named Larvae.” The Lemurs then, we 
may say, are with us still as churchyard ghosts ; the Lar, 
after becoming the venerated hero of Grecian religion, has 
departed with the advance of Christianity. An able account 
of the Greek worship of the dead will be found in La Cite 
by M. Fustel de Ooulanges. 

Taking it for proved that the credence in the apparitions 
and the power of the deari is a fact as good as universal in 
the beginning of thought, we must ask, How was the 
notion arrived at % Discarding for the moment the possi- 
bility that it was founded on actual apparitions, we observe 
several causes wMch might, indeed which must, have given 
rise to it. The savage, like the child, is full of question- 
ings, and his reasonings are, so to say, perfectly rational 
His hypotheses colligate and explain the facts, as far as 
he knows them. One of the earliest mysteries to him is 
the mystery of death — how is he to explain the sudden and 
eternal stillness of the warriors slain in battle) How the 
savage philosopher knows of another state, namely, sleep, 
in which he seems as quiet as the dead, but is rer*llv activ<= 
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in dreams. Has he then two selves 1 The problem is that 

which Hartley Coleridge resolved when a child “ There 

is a dream Hartley, a shadow Hartley, a picture Hartley, 
a hold-me-fast Hartley.” “ When I sleep,” then the savage 
may conclude, “ one of my selves leaves the other to rest, 
and goes about its business. And in death, also, one 
self dies away, but it will not return — ^it is homeless, 
hungry, wandering. Above all, it is a very strange thing^ 
and, as strange, to be feared.” A priori reasoning goes as 
far as this, and then confirmatory facts support the hypo- 
thesis. In dreams he meets the dead warrior, and some of 
his friends have the same experience. And there is one of 
the tribe, the diviner or shaman^ whose opinion they revere 
in these matters. He is thus described by a Zulu con- 
vert — “ When he is awake he sees things which he would 
not see if he were not in a trance.” He knows how to 
produce trances by fasting, by inhaling the smoke of herbs, 
and by the use of strange oils. He sees things before they 
happen, and tells how, when awake, he beheld the glairi 
warrior, and promised to appease his hunger with sacrifice 
of cattle. There can scarcely be any other conclusion from 
these facts, as far as they are known to the savage, except 
that the dead yet live, and appear to the living, and keep 
their old passions and their old wants. 

Kow this belief in apparitions, thus stated, is capable of 
much development. The favourite ancestral spirit of the 
strongest tribe will tend to absorb the lion^s share of sacri- 
fice and hymns, and to become such a hero as Theseus was 
to the Athenians. Many other influences produce a still 
higher religion, a circle of Olympian gods, a philosophic 
and intellectual monotheism. The family of the seer will 
perhaps become a sacred caste, like the Eumolpidae at 
Athens. An early civilisation is formed, with its philoso- 
phers, holding in secret a monotheism of their own, with 
its city population pleased by stately temples and hieratic 
splendours, but we must remember that all this time the 
pagani, the rural people of the hiUs and the coast, come 
very little under ihe influence of philosophy or of ritual 
They still retain the old dread of the ghosts of the departed, 
and still people the woods and weUs with wandering spirits. 
As slaves aijtd nurses they enter the cultivated families, 
their old wives' fables impress the awakening imagination 
of childhood, and the earliest of all forms of belief in the 
supernatural finds its way back into the circle of culture. 
At last there comes a time of decadence, when the abstract 
notion of Deity seems too vague and distant, when the 
Olympian gods are no longer credible, and philosophy falls 
back in despair on the traditional ghosts of the nursery 
and of the Oriental slaves. Thus Neo-Platonism reinstated 
apparitions as demons, angels, powers ; and thus Henry 
More and Joseph Glanvil combated the scepticism of the 
seventeenth century with stories of haunted houses, and 
of the mysterious drummer of Tedworth. 

If this theory of the origin of the belief in apparitions 
be correct, it tends to explain what certainly is a difficully— 
the identky of ghost stories in all lands and times, the 
conservatism of that great majority, the dead. Por the 
further we go back in the history of civilisation, as in the 
works of nature, the simpler, the more identical, the more 
widely diffused are all its productions. The earliest im- 
plements for lighting fibres, the earliest weapons, are not 
more alike than the earliest guesses of speculation and the 
earliest efforts of fancy. These oldest fancies dream of 
apparitions of the dead, and are preserved below the level 
of advancing culture, and insinuated into the ideas of the 
cultivated classes by the classes which are unprogressive, 
unaffected on the whole by religious or social changes. It 
is for this reason that magical rites are everywhere the 
same, as M. Maury has observed — that the Scotch witch 
had the same spells as the Kaffir witch, that Balzac's 
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description of a Parisian sorceress in Le Cousin Tons 
might serve as an account of a Finnish wise-woman. It is 
not strange that superstition and ignorance should always 
tell the same baseless tale if they have always treasured 
and still repeat the earliest and crudest fancies of the race. 
Nothing shows more clearly the purity of ancient culture 
than the absence of superstition in the Greek as compared 
with our Teutonic classics. 

Supposing the origin of the belief in apparitions, and 
its identity in different peoples, to be thus accounted for, it 
remains to ask if the surviving forms of the creed can be 
traced back to a primitive source. In entering the cloud- 
land of folk-lore it is impossible to advance too cautiously. 

This is a reaJm where nothing is fixed and definite ; where 
all is vague, floating, confused. He who would call up 
and try the spirits here must not place himself within too 
narrow a magic circle, but extend his view as far as pos- 
sible to the beliefs of the most alien and distant races. 

The apparitions of popular superstition fall into classes 
which always tend to be merged in each other, but which 
are not so indistinct that they cannot be considered apart. 

No form is better known than the belief in fairies. Ail Fairies 
over Europe fireside tradition tells of women who haunt 
lonely places, where they are seen to dance, to spin, to 
comb flieir long hair. They cause inexplicable nervous 
diseases — epilepsy and St Yitus's dance ] they have a king- 
dom underground, whither they allure their lovers j they 
appear with fatal gifts at children's birth j they steal the 
children of mortals away, and leave changelings of their 
own. Our fathers dreaded them as the good folk, in 
Tweeddale and Ettrickdale; the Highlanders call them the 
folk of peace; in Greece they are Tiereids / in Servia, vdlis; 
in Bretagne, korrigans; in Russia, rusalkm, *^^67 ought, if 
our hypothesis is correct, to be traceable to the lower spirits 
who in pagan times informed woods and wastes, and dwelt 
by the hearth j who had no temples to be overthrown or 
changed into Christian churches. The forests sheltered 
them when the fane of Jupiter fell, and the house of 
Theseus became the church of St George. The women 
concealed the hearth-spirit, as Rachel did Laban's gods, 
in the furniture of their houses. Rude and rustic people 
kept up the traditional belief, and the scant offering by the 
haunted well that the Highlanders of Perthshire still do 
not car© to withhold. The capitularies of Liutbrand for- 
bade such sacrifices ; a series of councils repeated the 
prohibition. The result of these ecclesiastical fusions to 
“ the lesser people of the skies ” is that we can trace the 
French fies back to the fata of classical mythology. Fees 
in old French is fcLh ; faks is the fadce of Gervase of Til- 
bury in his Otia ImperiaZia (1220) ; fadae is a corruption 
of fata, who are named with hones, les honnes dames (the 
good ladies) among the superstitions of the Gauls. Such 
is the pedi^ee of the f 6es, as traced by M. Maury in his 
interesting tract, Les F&es du Moyen Age. Further infor- 
mation, to show the identity of the superstition, will be 
found in Scott's essay in the Border Mmstrelsy, in Bern- 
hard von SchmidPs Peasant Life in Modem Greece, in 
Pashley's Travels in Chreece, in Ralston's Folk-Bongs of 
Russia, and in the Barmz Brek of the Marquis de la 
Yillemarque. Now turn to Kaffir superstition. Dr Call- 
away, in the Religious System of the Amazalu, p. 226, 
writes thus : — It may be worth wMle to note the curious 
coincidence of thought among the Amazalu regarding the 
amatongo or ahapansi (ancestral spirits), and that of the 
Scotch or Irish regarding the fairies or ^ good people.’ 

For instance, the ^good people' of the Irish have ascribed 
to them, in many respects, the same motives and actions 
as the amatongo.. They call the living to join them, that 
is, by death ; they cause diseases .which common doctors 
cannot understand nor core. The common people call 
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them their friends or people, which is equivalent to the 
term, dbakuho, given to the ancestral spirits. In the 
funeral procession of ^ the good people ^ are recognised the 
forms of those who have just died, as Umkatshana, in the 
Zulu tale, saw his relations among the ancestral spirits. 
So also in the Highland tales. A boy who had been 
carried away by the fairies, on his return home speaks of 
them as ‘our folks,' which is equivalent to dbakwetUy 
applied to the ancestral spirits. The fairies are also called 
ancestors, ‘The Red Book of Clanranald is said not to 
have been dug up, but found on the moss,' says Mr Camp- 
bell in the Tdes of the West Highlands ; ‘it seemed as if 
the ancestors sent it.' " AH these coincidences cease to be 
strange if we suppose that the Celtic people retain as 
subordinate and childish traditions the primitive beliefs 
which make the religion of the Kaffir. 

It would be easy to trace the belief in brownies (lubber 
spirits, who tend the house) to the lar, or hearth spirit of 
the ancients. The dornmoy^ or Russian brownie, “ lives 
behind the stove; but he, or the spirits of the dead 
ancestors whom he represents, were held to be in even 
more direct relations with the fire on the heartL In 
some districts tradition expressly refers to the spirits of 
the dead the functions which are generally attributed to 
the domovoy; and they are supposed to keep careful 
watch over the house of a descendant who honours them 
and provides them with due offerings. In some families a 
portion of the supper is always set aside for the domovoy; 
for if he is neglected he waxes wroth^ and hnocks the tables 
and benches about at nightJ* This is the account of Mr 
Ralston, which tallies with the Scotch stories of brownies, 
as with those of the Lithuanian hanka, the Finnish paara^ 
the French lutin, and the humble Northumbrian bogie, 
who “flitted” with the farmer when he removed his 
furniture. AH these are lares ; and the ghastly supersti- 
tion of the vampire, still prev^ent in Greece as once in 
Scotland, may be traced to the unsatisfied ingna, or male- 
volent spectre of the Australian savage, the tii of Poly- 
nesia, the upir of Russian folk-lore. 

We now come to almost the most universally credited 
class of apparitions — ^namely, the subjective visions, coin- 
ciding with real facts and events occurring at a distance, 
beheld by persons possessing the Celtic taiMtaravgh, or 
gift of second-sight. The second-sight is described by a 
believer as “a singular faculty of seeing an otherwise 
invisible object, without any previous means used by the 
person that beholds it for tliat end.” The name of second- 
sight is the Scotch one under which the reputed pheno- 
mena excited the curiosity of Dr Johnson, and “made hiin 
wish to have some instances of that faculty well authenti- 
cated.” lu Scott's opinion, “if force of evidence could 
authorise us to believe facts inconsistent with the general 
laws of nature, enough might be produced in favour of the 
existence of the second-sight.” All history, ^ tradition, 
abounds in instances. A well-known anecdote tells how 
St Ambrose fell into a comatose state while celebrating 
the mass at Milan, and on his recovery declared that he 
had been present at St Martin's funeral at Tours, where, 
indeed, reports from Tours afterwards declared that he had 
been seen. A similar experience of Swedenborg's (who 
described at Gottenburg a fire which was actually raging 
at Stockholm) is reported by Kant. The wide distribution 
of the belief is shown by the fact that Mr Mason Browne's 
exploring party on the Coppermine River was met by 
Indians, sent by their medicine man, who predicted the 
coming of the party, just as a seer in the Hebrides 
described even the Uvery of Dr Johnson’s servant before 
his anivaL In a remote age and country we find Njal, 
the hero of the Njal's saga, credited with forspan, or the 
gift of beholding such shadowy apparitions of future 


events — a power carefully distinguished from ordinary 
clear-sighted wisdom. Returning to savage life, a com- 
plete account of the morbid nature and of the initiation 
of a diviner is given from the mouths of Kaffir converts in 
Dr Callaway's Religion of the Amazulu. A peculiar 
organisation, a habit of haunting the desert, and of 
fasting, combine to produce the inyanga, or second- 
sighted man ; what Reichenbach calls der sendtiv Mensch, 
and franker Zulus “ a soft-headed one.” This part of the 
subject may be concluded with a quotation from the 
Odyssey, showing the similarity of these prophetic and 
warning apparitions in the islands of western Greece and 
of western Scotland. Theoclymenus speaks to the doomed 
wooers at their latest feast — “Ah, wretched men, what 
ails you ] Your knees, and faces, and heads are swathed in 
night, and a wailing sound has arisen, and all cheeks are 
wet with tears, and the walls and the fair spaces of the 
ceiling do drip with blood, and the porch is fuU of ghosts, 
and the court is filled with shadows — ^the shadows of men 
bound heHwards — and the sun has perished out of heaven, 
and an evil mist has overspread the world.” Compare 
Martin in his Description of the Western Isles — “When 
a shroud is perceived about one, it is a prognostick 
of death. The time is judged according to the height of 
it about the person ; for if it is seen about the middle, 
death is not to be expected for the space of a year ; and 
as it is frequently seen to ascend higher towards the 
head, death is concluded to be at hand within a few days 
or hours, as daily experience confirms.” These modem 
and ancient instances scarcely serve to increase “ the force ' 

of evidence ” that Scott speaks of, but rather to prove that 
the superstition is a fragment of the most primitive specu- 
lations on the facts of trance and coma. 

The apparitions which play a part in all the records of Appari- 
trials for witchcraft admit of some explanation, though tions in 
scarcely an adequate one, in known laws of human nature, 

It is easy enough to understand how in primitive times 
the diviner who beheld spirits was also believed to be able 
to command them to do his bidding and to injure his 
enemies. The belief persisted under the civilisation of 
ancient Rome, and Apuleius tells a very impressive story 
of how the apparition of “ a woman of hideous aspect, 
marked by guilt and extreme sorrow, whose haggard face 
was sallow as boxwood,” was evoked by a witch to slay 
her foe. No instance of the survival of savage supersti- 
tions is stranger than the fact that men like Henry More 
and Glanvil, Bodin, the great French publicist, Sir Thomas 
Browne, and Wesley, could still maintain that disease and 
death might be caused by such malevolent apparitions. 

We can only say in their defence that the amount of con- 
current evidence and confession, corresponding as it did 
with the prohibition of witchcraft in the Bible, constrained 
them to share the cruel superstition of their age. Nor is 
it impossible to assign causes, besides the inadequate one 
of conscious imposture, for the confessions of the unhappy 
creatures accused of witchcraft. First we must try to 
conceive how entirely and implicitly the faith of the middle 
ages accepted the existence of an omnipresent army of evil 
spirits. The world was the battlefield of devils and angels, 
and there was a constant tendency in men's minds to 
Manichseanism, to crediting the devil with frequent victories. 

Perhaps no single work enables the modem reader so vividly 
to imagine this state of terror, this agony of patients who 
believ^ that they were in conflict with visible powers of 
evil, as the autobiography of Guibert de Nogent, the con- 
temporary historian of the first crusade. He has lefb, in 
the character of his mother, a most gracious picture of 
womanly piety, and yet this excellent lady supposed her- 
self to be the nightly prey of Satan, whom she saw in 
tangible form ! Then we must remember that the church 
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everTwhere declared ttat mortals could enter into compact 
witiL the fiends; and recalling how subject the middle ages 
were to imaginary epidemics, fevers of terror and fanaticism, 
it is not so hard to see how both accusers and accused 
believed the truth of their* charges and confessions. In 
such an epidemic every one’s fancy is inflamed, and people 
are found to accuse themselves, as they still do when a 
mysterious murder has excited the morbid brains of foolish 
persons. At these times we may almost reverse the French 
proverb, and say qui s'acmse s'excuse. Dreadfid tortures, 
too, such as the most severe and cruel pain of the boots,” 
and that most strange torment called in Scottish a 
turkas” pincers), want of sleep, and hunger, often 
made confession and death preferable to life in such 
misery. But these considerations do not explain away 
the obvious belief and remorse of many victims, nor 
account for the similarity in detail of aU the confessions. 

For -the better understanding of these points we may 
briefly trace the ordinary course of a witch epidemic, as we 
gather it from the reports in Pitcairn’s Criminal Trials 
in Scotland^ from the Salem witchcraft trials recorded by 
Cotton Mather (1692), and from such prochs as that 
against Urbain Grandier at Loudun (1632-34), as well as 
the stories collected by Glanvil in his Saddudsmus Triuw^ 
phatus. Generally it happened that some nervous patient, 
like the girls who used to meet and make what spiritualists 
now call a circle, in Parris’s house at Salem, or the novices 
who accused Urbain Grandier, or the daughter of Eichard 
BLiH of Stoke-Trister in 1664, or Adam Clark of Preston- 
pans (1607), suffered from some hysterical complaint. In 
the case of Mistress Hill this malady took the form of 
stigmata or sudden prickings and swellings of the hands, 
Hke those of Louise Lateau, the Belgian ecstatic, whose 
name has recently become notorious. Living in a Pro- 
testant land, Mistress HiH, like all the other patients, 
referred her sufferings to the machinations of a witch, just 
as the Australian savage now supposes his ailment to be 
caused by magic. In the cases we have named, as in most 
others, the witch was said to appear in visible form, or to 
send “ the deviH in likeness of ane blak man efter ane 
feirfufl manner,” and so to torment the sufferer. The 
witch was then charged, examined, tortured, if necessary, 
in the witcJCs hridU or otherwise, and as a rule confessed, 
implicating many of her neighbours. The confessions 
were frequently recanted, like those made under torture by 
the Templars. They generally ran to the effect that the 
accused, in a despairing moment, making heavy fair dule 
with herself,” like poor Bessie Dunlop, who was convict 
and brynnt” in 1576, met an apparition. It might be the 
ghost of Thom Eeid who fell at Pinkie fight, or it might be 
the devil, as in most confessions, or the king of elf-land, 
but he always offered wealth and happiness in return for 
the soul of his victim. The bargain was closed, and the 
witch was taken at night to some spot, often a church, 
where she met a great number of her neighbours. Here 
she was made to swear fealty to Satan, who sometimes 
took the form of a buck in France, or of a deer or roe ” 
in Scotland. The same revolting ceremonies and travesties 
of the church service followed as were attributed to the 
Templars, and the worshippers received power to do evil, 
raise storms, bewitch cattle, and so on, after which there 
ensued a licentious » revel. Sometimes the witches would 

fell into trances when under examination, and declare on 
waking that they had been spiritually present at the joys 
of the Sahhat, Their victims, when confronted with them, 
frequently became subject to convulsions, and were avrare of 
their presence though walls and doors were between them. 
Both these facts point to the presence of the phenomena 
of hypnotism or mesmerism, and the abnormal state pro- 
duced by concentrated attention and abeyance of the will 


The ceremonies of this pretended Sabbat can be accounted 
for if we suppose that the Scotch peasants, like those of 
France, retained the traditions of those vast nocturnal 
gatherings, with their revival of pagan rights, their mockery 
of the church, their unnatural licentiousness, in which the 
popular misery of the 14th century found relief and 
expression. An account of these orgies is given in M. 
Michelet’s book La Sordhre, He does not appear to have 
consulted the records of the Scottish trials for witchcraft, 
which makes the very close resemblance between the 
Scottish and French confessions even more striking. 

In attempting to explain this resemblance, as well 
as the multitude of well-attested apparitions which the 
annals of witchcraft report, we have to remember the 
following facts. The manner of producing these abnormal 
nervous states, in which the patient is impressed exactly as 
if he heard and saw what he is commanded to hear and 
see, has always been familiar to peoples in a low state of 
civilisation. The witchcraft trials attribute to diabolical 
influence phenomena which we may now see performed on 
willing patients by strolling professors of mesmerism and 
magnetism. The constantly reviving interest in these 
phenomena, which to-day takes the shape of matter for 
gossip, in the middle ages swelled into a frenzy of fear and 
of excited imagination. The church encouraged this fear 
by its doctrines, and did little to check it by its exor- 
cisms. All classes believed that the power which produces 
hypnotism could be hurtfully exercised, and all classes 
attempted the impossible crime of slaying by magic. The 
rural population retained the memory of pagan orgies, of 
the worship of heathen gods, now declared to be devils ; 
they also retained the harmless tradition of the fairy world, 
and when tortured into confession they reproduced, with 
convincing identity, fragments of folk-lore. Isobel Gowdie 
was burned in Naim in 1662 for telling tales which 
would nowadays make her invaluable to the collector of 
Mdrchen or nursery stories (Pitcairn, iii 603). Survivals 
of belief out of an uncivilised stage of progress, attested 
by the facts of nervous disease, heightened by fear and 
imagination, interpreted by unscientific theology, go far to 
constitute the fanuOyktr apparitions of witchcraft. It ought 
to be added that modem believers in spiritualism claim 
the witches as martyrs of their own faith, and recognise in 
their reported performances, especially in their pqwer of 
floating in the air, anticipations of their own puerile 
miracles. 

The species of apparitions we have discussed may all be Ghosts, 
traced to the traditions of the non-progressive classes, and 
connected with the earliest ideas about the supernatural. 

But the spirits which are most familiar to us, the spectres 
of ghost stories and fireside tales, rest their claims to exist- 
ence on the evidence of the eyes and ears of people we 
meet every day. True, the evidence is of the hearsay 
class ; it is almost as rare to find a witness who has seen a 
ghost as to encounter a person who does not know some 
one who has had this experience. As a rule, the deceased 
friend is said to have appeared at the moment or about 
the time of his death to an acquaintance at a distance 
The belief is now more widely spread and more firmly 
held among the educated classes than it has been for 
centuries, and the arguments on both sides are worth con- 
sideration. The sceptics do not deny that people have 
been subjectively affected, in *1116 same way m they would 
have been if the dead friend had been objectively present. 

But they bring forward several wdl-authonticated instances 
to prove that some people have he&a subject to illusory 
appearances, of which they could only test the reality by 
the attempt to handle them. Perhaps the best knovm case 
is that of Nicolai, a Betlin bookseller (1790), who repeated ^ 

Tiin own halluciiiations to the academy of Berlin. They 
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were generally phantasms of his friends and acquaintances ; 
or, in other words, copies of his past impressions and per- 
ceptions, so renovated and verified as to create an illusion 
of reality.'^ Another example is the case of a Mrs A., 
attested by Sir David Brewster in his UTo^urcd Magic, and 
repeated by Professor Huxley in his Elementary Physiology, 
Mrs A/s illusions were often grotesque and terrible, and 
she could not always connect them with any past impres- 
sion. Different philosophical explanations are given of 
these cases of disordered vision. Dr Hibbert, in his 
Philosophy of Apparitions, conceives that the organs of 
sense are the actual medium through which past feelings 
are renovated j or, in other words, that when, from strong 
mental excitement, ideas have become as vivid as past 
impressions, or even more so, this intensity is induced by, 
or rather productive of, an absolute affection of those par- 
ticular parts of the organic structure on which sensations 
depend, in the same way precisely as the salivary glands 
are knov/n to be occasionally as much excited by the idea 
of some favourite food as if the said body itself were 
actually present, stimulating the papillce of the fauces. It 
would have been more simple if Dr Hibbert had said that 
imagination, in some states, reacts upon the organ of sense 
and renovates past feelings or sensations, the natural 
antecedents or necessary concomitants of certain percep- 
tions, with an intensity suffcient to create an illusion of 
reality. 

A further explanation is given by Sir David Brewster, 
who has remarked as a physical fact that, “ when the eye 
is not exposed to the impressions of external objects, or 
when it is insensible to these objects in consequence of 
being engrossed with its own operations, any object of 
mental contemplation, which has either been called up by 
the memory or created by the imagination, will he seen as 
distinctly as if it had hem formed from the vision of a real 
object. In examining these mental impressions,” he adds, 
I have found that they follow the motions of the eye-ball 
exactly like the spectrsd impressions of luminous objects, 
and that they resemble them also in their apparent im- 
mobility when the eye-baH is displaced by an external 
force. If this result shall be found generally true by others, 
it will follow that the objects of mental contemplation may 
be seen as distinctly as esstemal objects, and will occupy the 
same local position in the axis of vision as if they had been 
formed by the agency of light.” This goes to the very root 
of the theory of apparitions, all the phenomena of which 
seem to depend upon the relative intensities of the two 
classes of impressions, and upon the manner of their acci- 
dental combination. In perfect health the min d not only 
possesses a control over its powers, but the impressions of 
external objects alone occupy its attention, and the play of 
imagination is consequently checked, except in sleep, when 
its operations are relatively more feeble and faint. But in 
the unhealthy state of ,the mind, when its attention is 
partly withdrawn from the contemplation of external ob- 
jects, the impressions of its own creation, or rather repro- 
duction, will either overpower external objects, or combine 
themselves with the impressions of them, and thus generate 
illusions which in the one case appear alone, while in the 
other they are seen projected among those external objects 
to which the eye-baU is directed, in the manner explained 
by Dr Brewster, To these physical causes of subjective 
apparitions, the forces of the imagination, of long desire, 
of strained attention, are supposed to contribute their 
influence. 

Enthusiastic feelings of an impressive and solemn 
nature,” says Sir Walter Scott, occur both in private and 
public life, which seem to add ocular testimony to an inter- 
course betwixt earth and the world beyond it. For example, 
the son who has been lately deprived of his father feels a 
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sudden crisis approach, in which he is anxious to have 
recourse to Ms sagacious advice — or a bereaved husband 
earnestly desires again to behold the form of wMch the 
grave has deprived Mm for ever — or, to use a darker yet 
very common instance, the wretched man who has dipped 
his hand in his fellow-creature's blood, is haunted by the 
apprehension that the phantom of the slain stands by the 
bedside of Ms murderer. In all or any of these cases who 
shall doubt that imagination, favoured by circumstances, 
has power to summon up to the organ of sight spectres which 
only exist in the mind of those by whom their apparition 
seeTos to he witnessed ? If we add that such a vision may 
take place in the course of one of those lively dreams in 
which the patient, except in respect to the single subject 
of one strong impression, is or seems sensible of the real 
particulars of the scene around Mm, a state of slumber 
wMch often occurs — ^if he is so far conscious, for example, 
as to know that he is lying on Ms own bed, and surrounded 
by Ms own familiar furniture, at the time when the supposed 
apparition is manifested, it becomes almost in vain to argue 
with the visionary against the reality of Ms dream, since 
the spectre, though itself purely fanciful, is inserted amidst 
so many circumstances wMch he feels must be true beyond 
the reach of doubt or question. That wMch is undeniably 
certain becomes in a manner a warrant for the reality of 
the appearance to which doubt would have been other- 
wise attached. And if any event, such as the death of 
the person dreamt of, chances to take plcwe, so as to corre- 
spond with the nature and the time of the apparition, the 
coincidmce, though one wMch must be frequent, since our 
dreams usually refer to the accomplishment of that wMch 
haunts our minds when awake, and often presage the moat 
probable events, seems perfect, and the chain of circum- 
stances touching the evidence may not unreasonably bo 
considered as complete.” 

JSTow this is the point — namely, the possibility of fre- 
quent coincidence — ^where the advocates of the reality ol 
apparitions join issue with the sceptics. They do not 
deny that some people have been subject to hallucinations. 
They say with De Foe, we have, we believe, as true a 
notion ,of the power of imagination as we ought to have. 
We believe that we form as many apparitions in our 
fancies as we behold with our eyes, and a great many 
more. But it does not follow from thence that there are 
no such tMugs in nature." It is when apparitions of men 
dying are seen at a distance from the place of their death, 
or when different witnesses, at different times, behold the 
same apparition in a certain place, that the explanation of 
mere fancy or subjective illusion becomes hard to accept. 
It is unfair of Scott to say that the coincidence between 
death and distant apparition in dream or waking vision 
is one wMch *^must frequently happen.” Mankind has 
agreed with Dr J ohnson to consider the event not f ortuitous. 
NotMng is explained, if the multitude of such stools are sup-' 
ported by evidence, by speaking of a coincidence. As JoaVi 
says in Voltaire^s play, dest Ih le miracle. Again, to con- 
vert Nicolai's visions into genuine apparitions, or to make 
Mrs A. what Professor Huxley calls a mine of ghost stories, 
what they saw should have been also seen by others, or 
should have been followed by some significant event. To 
give an example of a genuine ghost story as contrasted with 
a hallucination: — ^It happened to a lady, a distant relative 
of the writer, to waken one morning in Edinburgh, and 
see, as she thought, her father standing by her side. Hf 
was dressed in Ms full uniform as a general in the East 
India Company's army, and seemed to her to press his 
hand on his side with a look of pain, and then to dis- 
appear. The lady mentioned what she supposed she had 
seen to the clergyman with whom she was residing. He 
took a note of the date of the occurrence, wMch happened 
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in a time, as was supposed, of profound peace. The next 
news from India hrought tidings of the mutiny, and that 
the lady^s father had gone out in full uniform to address 
his native troops, and had been shot down by them. Now 
granting, for the sake of argument, that the evidence for 
this story is sufficient, believers in apparitions would be 
justified in saying that a coincidence so odd must have 
some unexplained cause. Two explanations of appear- 
ances of this kind suggest themselves to the savage and 
the scientific spiritualist respectively. The former believes 
that all real objects have their shadowy doubles in the 
next world ; the weapons buried with the dead chief send 
their doubles to join him in the happy hunting-grounds. 
The latter holds that the seer is subjectively affected in the 
manner desired by the person whose apparition he be- 
holds, who naturally assumes some familiar raiment, 
** his habit as he Hved.” To take another example. The 
writer once met, as he believed, a well-known and learned 
member of an English university who was really dying at 
a place more than a hundred miles distant from that in 
which he was seen. Supposing, for the sake of argument, 
that the writer did not mistake some other individual 
for the extremely noticeable person whom he seemed to 
see, the coincidence between the subjective impression and 
the death of the learned professor is, to say the least, 
curious. Pursuing this line of thought, the whole question 
becomes one of evidence. Does the number of weU-attested 
coincidences between the time of death and the moment of 
apparition exceed the limits that the laws of chance allow % 
Till people who have seen such spectres can give up the 
habit of adorning their stories with fanciful additions, and 
can make up their minds to attest them with their names, 
the balance of argument is on the side of the sceptics. 
These reasoners seem, however, to lay too much stress on 
the effect of “ expectant attention.” It is not as a rule 
the anxious mourner who beholds the spectre of the be- 
loved dead. No sorrow is more common than the afflic- 
tion of Margaret as described by Wordsworth : — 

** 'Tis falsely said 
That there was ever intercourse 
Betwixt the living and the dead. 

For surely then I should have sight 
Of him I wait for day >nd night 

With love and longings infinite.” 

It may be added that hallucinations, or whatever we are 
to call the impression of beholding objects of supernatural 
horror, are not confined to the human race. A remarkable 
example of superstitious horror shown by a dog, at the 
moment of a supposed apparition to his owner, is given in 
the Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal^ voL Mv., 
pp. 186—187- In the same way, during the mysterious 
disturbances at the house of the Wesleys, the mastiff 
was more afraid than any of the children.*^ Popular 
superstition has used this belief. When the dogs howl, 
in the Danish ballad, or in its Provencal counterpart, 
the cruel stepmother is afraid of the apparition of the 
dead mother, and treats the children kindly. In the same 
way, when Athene, in the Odyssey^ appears to Odysseus, 
Telemachus cannot see her, but the dogs crouch and whine 
in fear. The case of Balaam^s ass is sufficiently well 
known. 

Spiritual- The latest and the most important development of the 

ism. belief in apparitions is that known as spiritualisim ^e 
believers in a religion based on pretended communications 
from the dead are numbered in America by mi llions. 
Their opponents say that their faith and practice help to 
fill the lunatic asylums, to which they easily reply 
theirs is not the only creed that gives occasion to religioi^ 
madness. Men of sense and experience are numbered in 
fcheir ranks, and even in England it would be easy to name 


persons of eminence in art and literature, and some branches 
of science, who are puzzled by the phenomena they suppose 
themselves to have witnessed. Thus the late Augustus 
de Morgan writes in the preface of From Matter to Spirit 
— “ I am perfectly convinced, in a manner which should 
make unbelief impossible, that I have seen things called 
spiritual wnich cannot be taken by a rational being to 
be capable of explanation by imposture, coincidence, or 
mistake.” 

Modern spiritualism arose from one of the commonest 
superstitions in the world — ^the belief in haunted houses. 
What the Germans call the Poltergeist (the noisy spirit 
that raps and throws about furniture) is not peculiar to 
any country. We find it in Japan (see Tales of Old 
Japan), in Russia, in Egypt. Pliny tells of the haunted 
house of Athenodorus, the philosopher, in Athens. In 
Iceland the ghost of the dead thrall Glam raps on the 
roofs in the Grettfs saga; and “the Dyaks, Singhalese, 
and Siamese agree with the Esths as to such routing and 
rapping being caused by spirits.” Such disturbances, 
accompanied with apparitions, haunted the house inhabited 
by !Mrs Ricketts, a sister of Earl St Vincent. Scott says 
in reference to this case that “no one has seen an 
authentic account from the earl ; ” but his sisteris report 
has recently been published (see the Gentleraavls Magazine 
for May 1872). Every one has heard of the rappings in 
the house of the elder Wesley. Glanvil, in his Saddu- 
dsmus Triumpkatus, has left well-authenticated reports 
of many cases, notably that of the drummer of Tedworth. 
The house of Mr Mompesson of Tedworth, in 1651, was 
disturbed by continual noises — ^furniture moving of its 
own accord, rqjos that could he guided by raps given by the 
spectators* Precisely the same phenomena occurred in the 
house of a Mr Fox, in West New York, in 1847-48. It 
was discovered by his daughter, Miss Kate Fox, a child 
of nine years old, that the raps replied to hers. An alphas- 
het was then brought, the raps spelled out words by knock- 
ing when certain letters were pointed to, and modern 
spiritualisni was bom. It has again and again attracted 
notice in England ; medium after medium has crossed the 
Atlantic ; impostures have been exposed and defended ; 
and opinion continues to be divided on the subject. The 
views of a believer, though not a fanatical one, may be 
quoted from Mr Dale Owen's book, The Debatable Land : — 

'*1. There exists in the presence of certain sensitives of highly 
nervous organisation a mysterious force, capable of moving ponder- 
able bodies, and which exhibits intelligence. Temporary forma- 
tions, material in stractore and cognisable by the senses, are pro- 
duced by the same influence — for example, hands which ginsp with 
hving power. 

2. This force and the resulting phenomena are developed in « 
greater or less de^e according to the conditions of the sensitive, 
and in a measure by atmospherical conditions, 

“ 3. The intelligence which governs this force is independent ol^ 
and external to, the minds of tne investigator and of the medium. 
For example, questions unknown to either {sic), and in language 
unknown to either, are duly answered. 

“ 4- The origin of these phenomena is an open question.” 

Now, as a rule, these phenomena are exhibited in the 
presence of “ sensitives,” who are paid for exercising their 
profession, and who prefer to do so in a dark room. Men 
of science who have attended these exhibitions have not 
always met with interesting results, and the conclusiona 
at which some of them have arrived may be stated thus : — 

1. As a rule, nothing worth notice has occurred at 
stances where competent observers have been present. 
Spiritualists reply that the spiritual kingdom can only he 
entered after long and patient attendance at many dances, 
and that the presence of the sceptic destroys the force of 
the spiritual influences. 

2. Vrhm strange phenomena have been witnessed, they 
have often been traced to conscions imposture az^ 
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domain. Believers answer with, sorrow that imposture is 
only too common on the part of mediums diffident of their 
powers ; but the aim of science ought to be to detect the 
realities that co-exist with the imposture. 

3. Where conscious imposture does not come in, uncori^ 
*ci<ms cerehraticm and unconscious muscular action, super- 
rening on a state of eocpectant attention, are just as deceit- 
ful. That the mediums are in a morbid condition is proved 
by the feeling of a cold air passing over the hands, like the 
aura epileptica. Unconscious muscular action may be 
defined as the involuntary response made by the muscles 
to ideas with which the mind may be possessed when 
the directing power of the mind is in abeyance. The 
response given by rapping on the part of the agitated 
furniture is due to unconscious cerebration — ^that is, to 
ideational changes taking place in the cerebrum — of which 
we may be at the time unconscious through a want of 
receptivity on the part of the sensorium. The answer 
given, though not present in conscious thought, may exist 
in latent thought, and that latent thought may stimulate 
muscular action towards producing the unconsciously- 
desired result. In their reply, spiritualists depend on 
evidence which science hesitates to accept. They say that 
they have seen such phenomena as no consciously exerted 
muscular power could produce, and heard replies that did 
not exist even in their latent consciousness. Hence they 
insist on the presence of “ a new force.'^ 

4. The received spiritualist theory belongs to the philo- 
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sophy of savages. A savage looking on at a spiritual stance 
in London would be perfectly at home in the proceedings. 
It is answered that the savage’s evidence and belief is an 
undesigned coincidence of great confirmatory strength. 

5. The reported doings and sayings of the spirits are 
trivial, irreverent, useless, and shocking* Spiritualists 
reply, with Swedenborg, that death works no immediate 
change in character or knowledge, and agree with Plato, in 
the Fhoedoy that the lowest and idlest souls are precisely 
the most likely to revisit earth. But with perseverance 
they look for better things. 

We must leave the question sruib judice, No one can be 
surprised that men of science hold back from devoting 
valuable time to the investigation of phenomena asso- 
ciated with darkened rooms, hysterics, and confessed 
imposture. On the other hand, believers will insist on 
crediting their eyes and ears, and being influenced by 
hopes and love and fears. Apparitions must be allowed to 
be an exception to the general ordinance — a disturbing 
influence in the healthy tide of things. It is more pro- 
bable that the ordinary laws of nature will hold their 
sway than that a revolution is about to be effected in aU 
human and divine relations. This is what spiritualists 
expect, and their attitude has its interest for the student of 
Man. Perhaps the principal lesson to be gained from the 
study of the theories of apparitions is that human nature 
remains essentially the same, beneath the shifting surface 
of creeds and customs.^ (a. l.) 


APPEAL, in its usual modern sense, is the act by which 
a decision is brought for review from an inferior to a supe- 
rior court. In Boman jurisprudence it was used in this 
and in other significations ; it was sometimes equivalent to 
prosecution, or the calling up of an accused peyson before 
a tribunal where the accuser appealed to the protection 
of the magistrate against injustice or oppression. The 
derivation from the word appello, naturally shows its 
earliest meaning to have been an urgent outcry or prayer 
against injustice. Hence it inferred a superior power 
capable of protecting against petty tyranny. In its mean- 
ing of seeking a higher tribun^ for recourse against a 
lower, it does not seem to have been a characteristic of the 
Republic, where the magistrate was generally supreme 
within his sphere, and those who felt themselves outraged 
by injustice threw themselves on popular protection by 
provocatio, instead of looking to redress from a higher 
official authority. The Empire, however, introduced grades 
of jurdisdiction, and the ultimate remedy was an appeal to 
the emperor; thus Paul, when brought before Festus, 
appealed unto Caesar. It must be understood that the 
appeal was actually dealt with by a supreme judge repre- 
senting the emperor, not by the emperor in person. In 
the Corpus Juris, the appeal to the emperor is called indis- 
criminately appellate and provocatio. A considerable 
portion of the 49th book of the Pandects is devoted to 
appeals ; but little of the practical operation of the system is 
to be deduced from the propositions there brought together. 

The ecclesiastical hierarchy, and the gradations of the 
feudal system, naturally afforded scope in the Middle Ages 
for appeals from the lower to the higher authority. In 
matters ecclesiastical, including these matrimonial, testamen- 
ts^, and other departments which the church ever tried to 
bring within the operation of the canon law, there were 
various grades of appeal, ending with the Pope. The Eu- 
ropean pimces in general struggled against this assumption 
of authority by the court of Rome, and it was the source 
of many contests between the ecclesiastical and the regal 
power. I 


It became customary for ambitious sovereigns to encou- 
rage appeals from the courts of the crown vassals to them- 
selves as represented by the supreme judges, and Charle- 
magne usually enjoys the credit of having set the example 
of this system of centralisation, by establishing missi domi^ 
nici. The great vassals, however, sought recourse against 
the decisions of the royal courts in their own order, 
embodied as the great council or parliament of the nation, 
and hence arose the appeal to the House of Lords as the 
court of last resort. 

When the progress of civilisation and the art of self- 
government render judges no longer amenable to the 
charge of tyranny or fraud, an appellate system changes 
its character and objects. It in some measure certainly 
tends to preserve that judicial integrity which renders it 
unnecessary as the immediate refuge of the persecuted 
suitor. But its ostensible object is the preservation of 
uniformity in the law. The attainment of this object 
renders it unfortunately necessary, in such a country as 
ours, that no tribunal shall give, in the first instance, in 
any important question, a decision which is not open to 
appeal. The process has the double advantage, that it has 
a tendency to bring every legal difficulty ultimately 
to one tribunal, where a uniformity of principle may be 
ejected in the application of the law, and, at the same 
time, stimulates the exertions of the subordinate judge, 
who knowing that his proceedings will be revised, is care- 
ful to bring them as close as he can to those uniform prin- 
ciples of law, which he knows that the court of appeal 

^ The most eminent defender of modem spiritnajism, Mr Alfred 
Wallace, reports a novel kind of apparition in the F&rtn/igliUy Besnem 
for May 1874. It seems that a yoting lady medium has the power of 
sending a semblance of herself into one room, while she is bonnd hand 
and foot in another. The pleasing peculiarity of this apparition is 
that it is no mere shadow, like the mother of Odysseus, whom he 
could not embrace in Hades. Mr Crookes, a Fellow of the Royal 
Society, has inspected it with a phosphorus lamp, and clasped it in 
his arms within the medium's sight. In M. Gautier's TomsxiC^ Spirits, 
the lover was not permitted to touch hi« airy mistress. Truth ts 
Indeed stranger than Action. 
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apply. To accomplish this function of an appellate 
system, it is right that the investigation of the question at 
issue should have been exhausted in the inferior court and 
that the court of appeal should have nothing before it 
which has not been there considered; for if the inferior 
court decide on one representation of circumstances, and 
the court of appeal on another, the public will lose the 
advantage of having the principle which was applied in 
the inferior reversed or afSlrmed in the superior tribunal 
The House of Lords has hitherto been a court of 
appeal from the chief civil courts in the United Kingdom, 
The origin of the appellate jurisdiction of the House of 
Lords was undoubtedly of that partly feudal and partly 
popular character already alluded to, which made the 
suitor seek justice from the high court of Parliament, 
when it was refused in the baronial court, or even by the 
king’s judges. Hence the lords exercised the mixed func- 
tion of jurymen and judges, and, as in judgments on 
impeachment, the house might be influenced by private or 
party considerations, debating and dividing on the question 
before them. A revolution was silently accomplished, 
however, by which the function of reviewing the decisions 
of the courts fell entirely to the lawyers raised to the peer- 
age, or to other judges brought in to give their aid; and 
the unprofessional lords only attended to give the sanc- 
tion of a quorum to the .proceedings. The letters and 
memoirs, so late as Queen Anne’s reign, show that party 
or personal influence and persuasion were employed to 
procure votes on appeals, as they have in later times on 
railway or other local biUs. The last instance probably in 
which a strong division of opinion was manifested among 
the unprofessional lords was the celebrated Douglas cause 
in 1769, when the house was addressed by the dukes of 
Newcastle and Bedford, but was led by the authoritative 
opinion of Lord Mansfield on the effect of the evidence, — 
an opinion which, being treated rather as that of a political 
partisan than of a judge, was sharply commented on in a 
work of great ability written by Mr James Stuart, who had 
a deep personal interest in the cause. The case of 
O’OonneU and others, brought up on writ of error from 
the Queen’s Bench m Ireland, in 1844, may be said to 
have finally established the precedent, that the judgments 
of the House of Lords were to be given solely by the law 
lords. On that occasion there was a difference of opinion 
among the law lords themselves- The judgment of the 
majority was strongly against the political feeling of the 
Government and of the peers as a body, wUle the law lords 
who carried the decision had been appointed by previous 
Governments opposed in politics to the existing cabinet. 
But all these temptations to a party vote by the unprofes- 
sional members were resisted. It has been the constant 
practice of the House, in cases of difficulty, to consult the 
judges of the inferior courts, and the decision of the House 
is usually determined by their opinion. 

Of ol^ in Scotland, there was something anomalous in 
an appeal to Parliament, as the Court of Session was in 
its original constitution a committee of Parliament, for the 
performance of its judicial fxmctions. In the reign of 
Charles II., however, the courts grew so intolerably cor- 
rupt that a determined effort was made to have their judg- 
ments overturned, by an appeal which was strictly of the 
old character of a cry for protection against flagrant 
injustice. It was called a “protest for remeid of law,” 
and was inserted as one of the national c l a ims in the Peti- 
tion of Bight at the Bevolution. There was no allusion to 
an appeal system in the Treaty of Union ; but the House 
of Lords, when appealed to against the judgments of the 
Court of Session, acted without hesitation. Many attempts 
were made, but without effect, to carry appeals from the 
supreme criminal courts in Scotland to the House of Lords. 
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The appeal system of this country prerious to the 
Judicature Act of IST.*^* was constituted in the following 
manner. The House of Lords sat during the parliamentai^-” 
session to hear appeals from the superior Courts of Equity 
and Common Law, from the corresponding courts in 
Ireland, and from the Court of Session in Scotland. In 
none of these cases, however, was the appeal directly from 
the judge of first instance to the final court. In the Com- 
mon Law Courts, an appeal, under the name of a writ of 
error, was given from the decision of any one of the 
Common Law Courts to the decision of members of the 
other two, sitting in what was called the Court of 
Exchequer Chamber, and from that court to the House of 
Lords. In Equity the decisions of the Yice-Chancellors 
were subject to review before an appeal court, composed of 
the Lord Chancellor and two Lords Justices of appeal. 
The same procedure was observed in Ireland. In Scotland 
the appeal began by a reclaiming note from the Lord 
Ordinary to one of the divisions of the Court of Session, 
from which it passed to the House of Lords. The Judi- 
cial Committee of the Privy Council served as a court of 
fi nal appeal for admiralty, ecclesiastical, and colonial cases. 
Established in 1833 to hear complaints by way of appeal 
addressed to her Majesty in Council, it was reconstituted 
in 1851, and again in 1870. At first it was a court com- 
posed entirely of ex officio judges, but in 1870 four paid 
judges were appointed — ^the composition of the court being 
varied from time to time by the addition of other members 
specially qualified to consider the special cases in hand. 
Thus, in ecclesiastical appeals the attendance of certain 
qualified prelates was provided for. The inconvenience of 
having two independent’ courts of final appeal, the uxisatis- 
factory character of the intermediate process, and the 
; uncertain composition of the appeal court in the House of 
Lords, were among the chief considerations which suggested 
the recent judicature reform. By the 36 and 37 Yict. c. 
66, the several supreme courts are united and consolidated 
together under the name of the Supreme Court of Judica- 
ture in England. The Supreme Court is divided into two 
great tribunals, the first of which is called the High Court 
of Justice, and the second the Court of Appeal. The latter 
is invested with all the powers of the superior appeal courts 
previously existing, but xt may be briefly described as a 
court of appeal from the High Court of Justice. Power is 
given to her Majesty to transfer by order all appeals and 
petitions which ought to be heard by the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council to the Court of Appeal. In ecclesias- 
tical cases it is provided that the Court of Appeal “ shall 
be constituted of such, and so many judges thepof, and 
shall be assisted by such assessors, being archbishops or 
bishops of the Church of England,” as her Majesty, by 
any general rule, may think fit to direct. Appeals from 
inferior tribunals (County Courts, ^ Petty, or Quarter 
Sessions) are to be determined by the division^ courts of the 
High Court of Justice, and no further appeal is possible 
unless by special leave of the divisional court. Appeals 
may be heard either by the full court of appeal, or by 
divisional courts thereof, consisting of not less than three 
judges, and any number of such courts may sit at the 
same time. The Court of Appeal ifluaJl conskt of fire ex 
offi/do and not more than nine ordinary judges; her 
Majesty may also appoint as additional jud^s, from time to 
time, persons who have held certain high judicial offices in 
the United Kingdom or in India. The Lord Chancellor 
is President of the Court of Appeal, and the ordinarj’^ or 
additional judges are to be styled Lords J ustices of Appeal 
The Judicature Act of 1873 made no provision for trans- 
ferring the Scotch and Irish business of the House of Loids 
to the now Appeal Court, and it is worthy of mention 
that a successful motion to that effect in the House of 
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Commons was treated by the other house as a breach of 
its privileges, and was finally abandoned. The Amend- 
ment Bill of 1874 (withdrawn for want of time at the 
close of the session) supplied this deficiency, and made 
some changes in the divisional arrangements of the Appeal 
' Court. Although under the Act of 1873 there was 
nominally only one appeal, yet as the court was to sit in 
division, it was feared that there might he some danger of 
these divisions gradually developing independent and con- 
tradictory principles of jurisprudence. It was therefore 
proposed that one division of the Appellate Court should 
sit to hear Scotch and Irish and important colonial cases, 
the rest of the court sitting in sections according to con- 
venience. Should there be a disagreement of opinion 
among the judges of these lower sections, a rehearing before 
the first division was to be permitted. 

The large proportional amount of the judicial work in 
the House of Lords, caused by appeals from Scotland, has 
often been noticed. It proceeds from two causes. In 
England there was a virtual appeal for writ of error from, 
one of Common Law Courts to the other two, not exemplified 
in Scotland. But there have always appeared to the dis- 
appointed Scotch litigant chances in his favour from his 
appealing to English judges against the Scotch judges 
who have decided against him ; and the House of Lords 
being not only a court of law, but a House of Parliament, 
was believed to be at liberty to take wider views of legal 
questions than the constitution permitted to the inferior 
courts. Under the new system, proposed in the Bill of 
1874, appeals for Scotland will only be allowed when the | 
cause involves money to the amount of ^500, or points of | 
law relating to the right of property. It may be doubted | 
whether the principle of such restriction can in any case 
be defended, and it is clear that the limit fixed by the bill 
would exclude many causes of great commercial importance. 
No express provision is made for the presence of a Scotch 
judge in the Court of Appeal, but Scotch advocates and 
judges are to be eligible for appointments to that tribunal, 
and there would probably always be one, at least, of its 
members selected for his acquaintance with the law of 
Scotland. 

In France the adoption of the nomenclature of the civil 
law has made the term, in its French shape of appel, of 
more comprehensive use to express references from a lower 
to a higher tribunal, than in this country. 

The United States, in adopting the structure of the 
English law, brought with it the practice of appeal and 
writ of error, but the federal constitution and the jealousy 
of central power have practically restricted the operation 
of the system. By the constitution, the Supreme Court of 
the United States is vested with appellate jurisdiction, 
both as to law and fact, with such exceptions, and under 
such regulations, as Congress should make.” It appears 
to have been held, however, that this does not confer appel- 
late jurisdiction, but only authorises Congress to create 
it. In the words of Mr Kent, “If Congress had not 
provided any rule to regulate the proceedings in appeal, 
the court could not exercise an appellate jurisdiction : 
and, if a rule be provided, the Court could not depart 
from it. In pursuance of this principle, the Court decided 
in Clarke v. Bazadone, that a writ of error did not lie to 
that court from a court of the United States territory north- 
west of the Ohio, because the act had not authorised an 
appeal or writ of error from such a court.” — {Commentaries, 
i 324.) It was urged that the constitution itself had 
vested appellate jurisdiction in the Supreme Court, but 
that Congress may introduce such exceptions as it tVtir>VR 
proper. The action of Congress, it was said, is not re- 
quired to create the jurisdiction, but is sufficient at any 
time to remove any part of it. The Court, however, has 
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adhered to the view that its appellate jurisdiction is limited 
by the judiciary statutes, which are to be understood as 
making exceptions, and implying a negative on the exercise 
of such power in every case but those in which it is 
affirmatively given. 

A peculiar and pernicious process which existed until a 
late period in English criminal law, received the name of 
appeal It was a right of prosecution possessed as a per- 
sonal privilege by an injured party, of which the Crown 
could not deprive him, directly or indirectly, since he could 
use it alike when the prisoner was tried and acquitted and 
when he was convicted and pardoned. It was chiefly 
known in practice as the privilege of the nearest relation 
of a murdered person, and was generally employed when 
the pubHc passions were roused against the accused, on 
account, not so much of the evidence against him as the 
atrocity of the crime. Thus, after Colonel Oglethorpe’s 
inquiry and report on the London prisons, when, in 1729, 
Banbridge and the other jailors were acquitted on indict- 
ments for deficiency of evidence, they were hotly pursued 
by appeals of murder. In the case of Slaughterford, in 
1708, the public indignation was roused by the atrocity 
with which the accused was charged with murdering the 
woman he had seduced. The evidence was very imperfect, 
and he was acquitted on indictment; but an appeal was 
brought, and on conviction he was hanged, as his execution 
was a privilege belonging to the prosecutor of which the 
Crown could not deprive him by a pardon. In 1818 a 
parallel case occurred, when the appeal was ingeniously 
met by an offer of battle, since if the appellee were an 
able-bodied man, he had the choice of the two ordeals, 
combat or a jury. This neutralising of one obsolete and 
barbarous process by another, called the attention of the 
Legislature to the subject, and appeal in criminal cases, 
along with trial by battle, was abolished by 59th Geo. III., 
cap. 46. 

APPENDINI, Fras-cbsco Maria, historian and philo- 
logist, was born at Poirino, near Turin, on the 4thL Nov. 
1768. Educated at Kome, be took orders and was sent to 
Ragusa, where he was appointed professor of rhetoric. 
When the French seized Ragusa, Napoleon placed Appen- 
dini at the head of the Ragusan Academy. After the 
Austrian occupation he was appointed principal of the 
Normal Institution at Zara, where he died in 1837. 
Appendini’s chief work was his Notizie Istorico-critiche 
mile Antichitd, Storia, e Letterainra dei Ragusci (1802—3). 

APPENZELL (for derivation see below), one of the 
twenty-two cantons of the Swiss Confederatioti, is an alpine 
region, with an area of about 152 square miles, entirely 
surrounded by the canton of St GalL The mountains in the 
south attain a considerable elevation, the highest. Mount 
Sentis, being 8215 feet in height, and reaching the region 
of perpetual snow ; but towards the 5iorth the surface is 
composed of mere hills and hollows, some of the hiUs being 
rather remarkable for their conical shape. The canton 
is watered by a tributary of the Thur, the Sitter, which 
takes its rise from a glacier on Mount Sentis, its affluent the 
Urn^ch, and a number of mountain streams. It was at 
one time almost covered with forests of fir and pine ; but 
in consequence of the extension of the population, these 
have been greatly diminished. Peat and wood for fuel 
are abundant. The climate is cold and variable, but not 
unhealthy. Subject like the rest of Switzerland to the 
Franks in the 8th century, Appenzell gradually passed 
: into the hands of the abbots of St Gall; in 1401 it rebelled 
against what had become an ecclesiastical tyranny ; and in 
1513 it was admitted into the Swiss Confederation. The 
violent struggles which followed the Reformation led to 
its division, in 1597, into two parts— the Inner Rhodes (a 
word of military origin, like the German RoUi), in the 
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south, being appropriated to the Eoman Catholics, and 
the Outer Rhodes, in the north, to the Protestants. This 
distinction has continued to the present day; the census 
of 1870 giving the number of Protestants in the Catholic 
district as only 188, and of Catholics in the Protestant, 
2358. Until 1848, indeed, no Protestants, or even Catho- 
lic aliens, were allowed to settle in Inner Rhodes. The 
chief town of that division is AppenzeH, and of the other, 
Trogen. Each district has its own democratical constitution^ 
consisting of a Landesgemeinde^ or General Assembly, 
where every freeman above 18 years is bound to appear, 
and a Great Council, chosen by the people, the mem- 
bers of which must submit their acts to the general 
approval for their ratification. Outer Rhodes sends two 
members to the JSTationalrathy or House of Representatives 
of the Confederation, and Inner Rhodes one, besides the 
two members which the canton sends to the JStanderath, or 
Senate. Appenzell has taken the civil code of Zurich for 
its model, and has instituted a court of appeal. The value 
of real and other property in Outer Rhodes is estimated at 
j£59,028, and in Inner Rhodes at ^£9600 ; the revenue of 
Outer Rhodes at ^12,699, and its expenditure, ^12,800 
(1868); and the revenue of Inner Rhodes at £6031, and 
its expenditure at £6011. In 1837 the population of 
the canton was 50,876 ; in 1860, 60,624, of whom 48,604 
belonged to the Protestant division; and in 1870, 60,635, of 
whom 48,726 belonged to Outer Rhodes. This division, 
therefore, is far more populous and wealthy than the other 
part of the canton. Its inhabitants are industrious, and 
carry on large manufactures of cotton and linen goods 
and embroidery, while the inhabitants of Inner Rhodes 
are chiefly engaged in the rearing of cattle and the making 
of cheese. Since railway communication has made the 
district more accessible, a great number of strangers come 
to, take advantage of the "whey-cure establishments at Gais, 
Weissbad, Gonten, Umasch, &c. A peculiar dialect — 
differing from the ordinary Swiss German — ^is spoken 
throughout the canton. Red is the prevailing colour in 
the national dress ; and athletic sports and rifle-shooting 
are the favourite amusements, 

Appenzeix, the chief town of Inner Rhodes, in the 
canton of AppenzeU, derives its name {Ahhatis Gella^ 
AMefmelle)y like Bischofszell and St Peterzell in the same 
region, from its ancient ecclesiastical connection. It is 
situated in the beautiful valley of the Sitter, and has a church 
with an old Gothic choir, two convents, and a council- 
house. The Landesgem&inde holds its meetings in the 
open square. In the Archiv are preserved a number of 
ancient banners, and among them one captured from the 
Tyrolese, with the grotesque inscription, Himd&rt Tausettd 
Teufel, The inhabitants, who are almost entirely Roman 
Catholics, are largely employed in the production of 
embroidery, and number about 3700. 

APPERLEY, Chahles James, a sportsman and sporting 
writer, better known as *^i7imrod,’' the nom de plume under 
which he published his works on the chase and the turf, 
was bom at Plasgronow, near Wrexham, in Denbighshire, 
in 1777. During the period of his education at Rugby he 
paid more attention to field-sports than to classics ; and 
between the years 1805 and 1820 he devoted himself 
almost wholly to fox-hunting, so that he was by early 
training well fitted for the position of authority he after- 
wards acquired in the sporting world. About 1821 he 
began to contribute to the Sporting JSAaga^ne^ under the 
pseudonym of “ Himrod,” a series of articles, which from 
their racy character did the magazine admirable service. 
Its circulation doubled within two years ; and the proprie- 
tor, Mr Pittman, with great liberality, kept for “Nimrod*^ 
a stud of himters, and defrayed all expenses of his tours, 
besides giving him a handsome salary. The death of Mr 


Pittman, however, led to a law-suit with the proprietors of 
the magazine for money advanced to ^^Himrod and the 
latter, to avoid imprisonment, had to take up his residence 
near Calais (1830), where he supported himself by his 
writings. He died in London, 19th May 1843. The 
most important of his works are — (1.) Remarhs on the Con- 
dition of Hunters, the Choice of Horses, &c., Lond. 8vo, 
1831 ; (2.) The Chase, the Turf, and the Hoad (originally 
written for the Quarterly Review), Lond. 1837; (3.) 
Memoirs of the lAfe of the late John Mytton, Lond. 1837 ; 
(4.) Nimrod s Northern Tour, Lond. 1838 ; (6.) Nimrod 
Abroad, 2 vols. 12mo. Lond. 1842 ; (6.) The Horse and 
the Hound (a reprint from the seventh edition of the Bn- 
cyclopcedia Britannica), 1842 ; (7.) Hunting Reminiscences, 
Lond. 1843. 

APPIA VIA, the most celebrated of the ancient Roman 
roads, connecting the capital with Brundusium. It was 
commenced hy Appius Claudius Csecus (312 b.c.), who 
carried it from the Porta Capena to Oapua (Livy, ix. 29). 
Its extension to Beneventum, and ultimately to Bmndu- 
sium, making its total length about 350 miles, was com- 
pleted before 30 B.c. The pavement, which rested upon 
several prepared substrata, was formed by large blocks of 
hard stone (silex) fitted to each other with great exactness. 
Its breadth was from 14 to 18 feet, excluding the foot- 
paths. The course of the Appian 'Wo.j is described by 
Horace, and Statius calls it the Queen of Roads {Regina 
Viarum), Erom a statement in Procopinus, it appears 
that the road was in perfect repair in his time (500-565). 

APPIAN", an eminent writer of Roman history in Greek 
under the reigns of Trajan and Adrian. He was a native 
of Alexandria in Egypt, whence he went to Rome, where 
he became a distinguished advocate, and was chosen one of 
the procurators of the empire. *He did not treat of the 
history of the Roman empire as a whole, but gave separate 
accounts of the various provinces as they were attached to 
the empire. Of his voluminous work there remains only 
what treats of the Punic, Syrian, Mithridatic, and Spanish 
wars, with those against Hannibal, the civil wars, and the 
wars in Hlyricum, and some fragments of the Celtic and 
Gallic wars, — ^in all about one-half of the original twenty-two 
books. An excellent edition of Appian was published by 
Schweighauser at Leipsic, in 1785, 3 vols. 8vo, in which 
the extracts from the lost books are collected. The best 
edition of the text is tha^t of Bekker, 1853. 

APPIANI, Ajstbkea, the best fresco painter of his age, 
bom at Milan in 1754, died in 1817. He was made 
pensioned artist to the kingdom of Italy by Napoleon ; but 
having lost his allowance after the events of 1814, he 
fell into poverty. Correggio was his model, and his best 
pieces, which are in the church of the Virgm and the royal 
palace of Milan, almost rival those of his great master. 
He is also said to have painted Napoleon and the chief 
personages of his court. Among the most graceful of 
oil paintings are bis Venus and Love,” and ^‘Orlando in 
the garden of Armida.” 

APPIUS CLAUDIUS. See Cbatoitts. 

APPLK The apple {Homme, Fr. ; Apfd, Oer.) is the 
fruit of Byrus Malus, belonging to the Suborder Homaceae, 
of the Natural Order Rosacece, It is one of the mo^t widely 
cultivated, and best known and appreciated of fruits belong- 
ing to temperate climates. In its wild state it is known as 
the crab-apple, and is found generally distributed throughout 
Europe and Western Asia, growing in as high a latitude as 
Drontheim in Norway. The crabs of Siberia belong to a 
different species, and are named Byrus h<wcata and B, 
prunifolicL The apple-tree as cultivated is a moderate 
sized tree with spreading branches, ovate, acutely serrate 
or crenated leaves, and flowers in corymbs. The fruit is 
too well known to need any description of its extemaJ 
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characteristics. The apple is successfully cultivated in 
higher latitudes than any other fruit tree, growing up to 
65® N., but notwithstanding this, its blossoms are more 
susceptible of injury from frost than the flowers of the 
peach or apricot. It comes into flower much later than 
these trees, and so avoids the night frost which would be 
fatal to its fruit bearing- The apples which are grown in 
northern regions are, however, small, hard, and crabbed, 
the best fruit being produced in hot summer climates, 
such as Canada and the United States. Besides in Europe 
and America, the fruit is now cultivated at the Cape of 
Good Hope, in N orthem India and China, and in Australia 
and New Zealand. 

Apples have been cultivated in Great Britain probably 
since the period of the Homan occupation, but the names of 
many varieties indicate a French or Dutch origin of much 
later date. In 1 688 Bay enumerated 78 varieties in cultiva^ 
tion in the neighbourhood of London, and now it is 
calculated that about 2000 kinds can be distinguished. 
According to the purposes for which they are suitable, they 
can be classed as — 1st, dessert ; 2d, culinary ; and 3d, 
cider apples. The principal dessert apples are the Pippins 
{jp&pinSy seedlings), of which there are numerous varieties. 
The most esteemed of all apples is the American Newtown 
Pippin, a globular, juicy, sweet, and highly aromatic fruit ; 
other American varieties of note are Williams’s Favourite, 
Astrakhan, and Gravenstein, and for winter use the 
Baldwin, Spitzenberg, and Boxbury Busset. As culinary 
apples, besides Bennets and other dessert kinds, Codlins, 
and Biffins are cultivated. In England, Herefordshire and 
Devonshire are famous for the cultivation of apples, and in 
these counties the manufacture of cider is an important 
industry. Cider is also extensively prepared in Normandy 
and in Holland. Verjuice is the fermented juice of crab 
apples. 

Apples for table use should have a sweet juicy pulp and 
rich aromatic flavour, while those suitable for cooking 
should possess the property of forming a uniform soft pulpy 
mass when boiled or baked. In thek uncooked state they 
are not very digestible, but when cooked they form a very 
safe and useful food, exercising a gentle laxative influence. 
According to Fresenius their composition is as follows : — 

^ Albnminous 

Apple. Water. Sagar. substances. Salts. 

&Q, 

Engli^ Rennets, 82'04 «‘88 0*85 7'92 0'36 

■WMte Dessert, 86-04 7-58 1-04 2*94 0-44 

English Gk)ldeii Pippin, 81*87 10*86 0*48 5*11 

A large trade in the importation of apples is carried 
on in Britain, the* amount of which is not, however, 
separately stated in the Board of Trade returns. Our 
imports come chiefly from French, Belgian, and Dutch 
growers, and from the United States and British North 
America. Dried and pressed apples are imported from 
France for stewing, under the name of Normandy Pippins, 
and similarly prepared fruits come also from America. 

Many exotic fruits, having nothing in common with the 
apple, are known by that name, c.^., the Balsam apple, 
Momordica hcdsamina, ; the Custard apple, Anona retictt- 
lata ; the Egg apple, Solanum eaculentum ; the Bose 
apple, various species of JEhugenia ; the Pine apple, Anwnr' 
ossa sativa ; the Star apple, CKryaopKyllum Cainito ; and 
the apples of Sodom, Solanum sodorneum, 

APPLEBY, a market and borough town of England, 
capital of Westmoreland, situated on the Eden, 13 miles 
S.K of P^rith- The ^eater part of Appleby, consisting of 
a broad, irregularly built street, from which smaller ones 
branch off, occupies the slope of a hill on the left bank of 
the river, in the pariah of Appleby St Lawrence ; hut on the 
opposite bank, in the parish of Appleby St Michael, is the 


suburb of Bongate, which is connected with the rest of the 
town by a fine old stone bridge. Appleby contains an 
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ancient castle, two parish churches, as well as Wesleyan 
places of worship, a town and a county haU, a jail, an 
hospital for thirteen poor women, and a grammar school. 
There is a municipal corporation, and previous to the Keform 
Act of 1832 the town returned two members to parliament. 
It has for a long time been a place of small importance, 
with little trade, and hardly any manufactures. Population 
of the Improvement Commissioners’ District in 1871, 1989. 

APPBAISEB (from ad and pretium, value), one who 
sets a value upon property, real or personal. By 46 George 
III. c. 43, appraisers must possess a license, the duty pay- 
able for which is at present £2 annually. By a statutn 
of William and Mary, two sworn appraisers must be 
employed by the sheriff to value any goods taken under 
distress for rent. The business of appraiser is usually 
combined with that of auctioneer. 

APPBENTICE— APPBENTICESHIP. Apprentice- 
ship (from apprmdrey to learn) is a contract whereby one 
person, called the master, binds himself to teach, and 
another, called the apprentice, undertakes to learn some 
trade or profession, and to serve his master for a certain 
time. The contract is generally created by indenture, but 
any writing properly expressed and attested will suffice. 

The Civilians are silent on the subject of this contract, 
nor does it seem to have had any connection with the 
division of the Boman citizens into tribes or colleges. So 
far as can be seen it arose in the Middle Ages, and formed 
an integral part of the system of guilds and corporations 
by which skilled labourers of all kinds sought protection 
against the feudal lords, and the maintenance of those 
exclusive privileges with which in the interests of the public 
they were favoured. In those times it was believed that the 
arts and sciences would not flourish unless such only were 
allowed to practise them as had given proofs of reason- 
able proficiency and were formed into bodies corporate, 
with certain powers of seK-govemment and the exclusive 
monopoly of their respective arts within certain localities. 

It has sometimes been supposed that these mediaeval 
corporations were confined to such occupations as are now 
followed by artisans. This, however, is a mistake. The 
word universitas is the correct Latin name for any corpora- 
tion whatsoever ; and in mediaeval parlance it was just as 
proper to speak of the university of smiths or tailors, as of 
the university of Paris or Oxford. It is, indeed, very 
probable that, at the dawn of returning civilisation, the 
humbler arts first received the attention and the fostering 
care of the state ; but it is certain that as each lost art or 
science was recovered, its professors were formed into a 
university or corporation, composed of such as were entitled 
to practise and teach, and such as were in course of learning. 
The former were the masters, the latter the apprentices. 
Hence the term Apprentice was applied indifferently to such 
as were being taught a trade or a learned profession, and 
even to undergraduates or scholars who were qualifying 
themselves for the degree of doctor or master in the liberal 
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arts. When barristers were first appointed by Edward 1. 
of England, they were styled apprentidi ad legem — the 
eeijeants being servientes ad legem; and these two terms 
corresponded respectively to the trade names of apprentices 
and journeymen. During the middle ages the term of 
apprenticeship was seven years, and this period was thought 
no more than sufficient to instruct the learner in his pro- 
fession, craft, or mystery, under a properly qualified master, 

teacher, or doctor — ^for these names were synonymous 

and to reimburse the latter by service for the training 
received. After this the apprentice became himself a 
master and a member of the corporation, with full rights 
to practise the business, and to teach others in Ms turn • 
so also it would seem that undergraduates had to pass 
through a curriculum of seven years before they could 
attain the degree of doctors or masters in the liberal arts. 
On the Continent of Europe these rules were observed with 
considerable rigour, both in the learned professions and in 
those wMoh we now designate as trades. In England they 
made their way more slowly, and did not receive much 
countenance from our ancestors, who were always jealous 
of anything savouring of interference with the freedom of 
trade. Nevertheless the formation of guilds and com- 
panies of tradesmen in England dates probably from the 
12th century, and it is almost certain that the institution 
of apprenticeships cannot be of ^much later date. In 1388 
and 1405 it is noticed in Acts of Parliament, By various 
subsequent statutes provisions were made for the regulation 
of the institution, and from them it appears that seven 
years was its ordinary and normal term in the absence of 
special arrangememi. By the 5th of Eliz. c. 4, this was 
made the law of the land, and it was enacted that no person 
should exercise any trade or mystery without having served 
a seven years* apprenticeship. In no place did the appren- 
tices become so formidable by their numbers and organisa- 
tion as in London. During the great rebellion they took 
an active part as a political body, and were conspicuous 
after the Restoration by being frequently engaged in tumults. 
It was probably owing to tins circumstance, quite as much 
as to economical considerations of freedom of trade, that the 
Act of Elizabeth never found much favour with the courts 
of law. Soon after the great rebellion we find the apprentice 
laws strongly reprobated by the judges, who endeavoured, 
on the theory that the Act of Elizabeth could apply to no 
trades which were not in existence at its date, to limit its 
operation as far as possible. Such limitation of the Act 
gave rise to many absurd anomalies and inconsistencies, e.^., 
5iat a coachmaker could not make Ms own wheels, but 
must buy them of a wheel-wxight ; while the latter might 
make both wheels and coaches, because coachmaking was 
not a trade in England when the Act of Elizabeth was 
passed. Eor the like reason all the great manufactures 
which have arisen in Manchester and Birmingham in modem 
times were held exempt from the operation of the statute. 
Concurrently with the dislike to the apprentice laws wMch 
such anomalies generated, the doctrines of the celebrated 
Adam Smith, that all monopolies or restrictions on the 
freedom of trade were injurious to the public interest, had 
gradually been making their way, and notwithstanding 
much opposition, an Act was passed in 1814 (54 Geo. III. 
c. 96), by wMch the statute of Elizabeth, in so far as it 
enacts that no person shall engage in any trade without a 
seven years' apprenticesMp, was wholly repealed. The effect 
of this Act has been to give every person the fullest right 
to exercise any occupation or calling of a mechanical or 
trading kind for which he deems himself qualified. Appren- 
ticeship, therefore, which was formerly a compulsory, has 
now become a voluntary contract. It is still, however, the 
usual avenue to such avocations, because esperience has 
shown that it is the only effectual means of acquiring j 
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such a knowledge of the mechanical arts as shall enable a 
man to exercise them with advantage. In the case of the 
learned professions, the principles and theories which gave 
birth to corporations with monopolies, and required appren- 
ticeship or its equivalents, have — contrary to what has 
taken place in trade — been not only maintained but 
intensified; that is to say, not only have such bodies 
retained and even extended in some cases their exclusive 
privileges, but in general no one is allowed to practise in 
such professions unless Ms capabilities have been tested and 
approved by public authority. Thus, no man is allowed to 
practise law or medicine in any of their branches who has 
not undergone the appropriate training by attendance at 
a university or by apprenticeship — sometimes by both 
combined. Entrance to the church is guarded by similar 
checks; and even in the case of education great advances 
have been made to bring the practice of that art under the 
like restrictions. In such instances the old principle — ^now 
abandoned in trade — of granting a monopoly to those 
possessing a certain standard of qualification is maintained 
in greater vigour than ever. 

As already noticed, Dr Adam Smith and most of his 
school strongly disapproved of apprenticesMp, but only as 
it would seem when applied to trade and manufactures. 
They urged that the institution interfered with the property 
wMch every man has or ought to have in his own labour, 
and interfered not only with the liberty of the workman, 
but with that of such as might choose to employ Mm, and 
who were the best judges of his qualification. They further 
argued, that such laws tended to restrain competition to 
a much smaller number than would otherwise enter a trade ; 
that a long apprenticesMp, or indeed any at all, was 
unnecessary even for the nicest mechanical arts ; that a few 
weeks or even days were sufficient to enable a man to set 
to work in such trades as clock and watch making ; and 
that if the workman was from the outset paid the fuU price 
of his work, under deduction of such materials as he might 
spoil from carelessness or inexperience, he would learn Ms 
art more effectually, and be more apt to acquire habits of 
attention and industry, than by working under a master 
who had a right to share in the produce of his labour. It 
was further contended that the whole system of appren- 
ticesMp, like that of the corporations of wMch it formed 
an integral part, was a mere device by wMch masters sought 
to Hmit the number of entrants into their respective trades, 
and so enhance their monopolies at the expense of the general 
public. That there is considerable truth in much of this 
reasoning is undeniable. At the time when Dr Smith 
began to attack the trade corporations, the narrow and 
vexatious rules of apprenticesMp by which they sought to 
guard their exclusive privileges were, like their privSeges, 
grievous restraints on the freedom of trade. But taking 
all this in its worst view will hardly justify the sweeping 
charges brought against the institution of apprenticesMp. 

It is not conceivable that an institution, wMdh for centuries 
found acceptance in every part of Europe, should have no 
better justification than the greed of master workmen. The 
abolition of the laws wMch rendered apprenticeship com- 
pulsory has not, as Dr Smith and his followers thought, led 
to its disuse. On the contrary, it or its equivalents ]^ve , 
been voluntarily submitted to by such men as desired to 
exercise a trade to a profit ; for the public were not long 
in discovering that the regpolarly trained artisan was the 
only one whose work could be relied on. It is not very 
easy to see why those principles of monopoly, based on ' 
ascertained proficiency, which are so rigorously enforced in 
the learned professions, should not at least have some 
application in the case of skilled artisans. It is also worthy 
of notice that the rise of trades’ unions has been coincident 
with the fall of the old trade corporations — ^thus indicating 
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that artisans feel the necessity for some more powerful and 
orderly protection than the mere operation of the blind 
principle of supply and demand. For these and similar 
reasons, it is beheved that few practical men will in the 
present day deny the advantages of apprenticeship. ISTo 
one would probably advocate the restoration of the old 
guilds with their exclusive privileges ; but many would 
perhaps incline to advise the institution of some order or 
degree by which, in certain trades, the workman who has 
passed through a regular apprenticeship may be distin- 
guished from the man who is not so qualified, (f. w. c.) 

APRICOT, the fruit of Frurms armeniaca (Linn.) or 
Armeniaca vulgaris^ according to others. Under the one 
name it is a species of the genus to which the plums belong, 
the other establishes it as a distinct genus of the natural 
order Romce<B, The apricot is, like the plum, a stone 
fruit, cultivated generally throughout temperate regions, 
and used chiefly in the form of preserves and in tarts. The 
tree is said to be a native of Armenia (hence the name 
Armeniaca) y and it is found commonly in mountainous 
countries throughout Asia. It flowers very early in the 
season, and is a hardy tree, but the fruit will scarcely ripen 
in Britain unless the tree is trained against a wall A 
great number of varieties of the apricot, as of most culti- 
vated fruits, are distinguished by cultivators. The kernels 
of several varieties are edible, and in Egypt those of the 
Musch-Musch variety form a considerable article of com- 
merce. The French liqueur Fau de Noyaux is prepared 
from bitter apricot kernels. 

APRIES the name by which Herodotus and 

Diodorus designate Pharaoh-Hophra, the eighth king of 
the twenty-sixth Egyptian dynasty. See Egypt. 

APRIL was, in the old Roman reckoning, the second 
month of the year, but is counted in the Julian calendar as 
the fourth. The derivation of the name is unknown, 
though as far hack as Varro we find the traditional 
etymology, omnia aperit, it opens everything, which is 
supported by comparison with the modern Greek use of 
(opening) for spring ; while some would make out 
a connection with Aphrodite (Venus), and Grimm suggests 
the name of a hypothetical god or hero, Aper or Aprus, 
Among the Romans this month was sacred to Venus, 
the Festum Veneris et Fortmice Virilis being held on the 
first day. On the fourth aud the five following days, games 
(lALdi Megalenses) were celebrated in honour of Cybele; on 
the fifth there was the Festum Fortunce Fuhlicde / on the 
tenth (1) games in the circus, and on the nineteenth, 
equestrian combats, in honour of Ceres; on the twenty- 
flrst — -which was regarded as the birthday of Rome — ^the 
Vinalia urharwb^ when the wine of the previous autumn was 
first 'tasted; on the twenty-fifth, the Bohigalia^ for the 
averting of mildew; and on the twenty-eighth and four 
fohowing days, the riotous Floralia. In many coun- 
tries of Europe, as England, France, and Germany, the 
fost of April has for long been appropriated to a face- 
tious custom, for which no very satisfactory origin has 
been assigned. To send an unsuspecting or ignorant 
person on some bootless errand is the great endeavour of 
the day. In Scotland the unfortunate subject of the trick 
is called a gowk — ^which has now, though the words were 
probably at one time different, the meaning both of "fool ” 
and cuckoo,” — ^and the mischievous errand-seuding is 

" hunting a gowk.” In France the dupe is called poisscm 
(FAvrilj or April-fish One remarkable theory traces the 
custom to Noah, as sending out his dove on such a quest; 
it is also referred either to the miracle plays represent- 
ing the sending of our Saviour from An n as to Oaiaphas 
and from Pilate to Herod, or to the change, in France, in 
1664, of New Yearis day to the first of January, which 
left the first of April destitute of anything but a burlesque 
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of its former festivities ; and more recently an identification 
has been attempted with the Hindoo festival of Huli, which 
is celebrated in a similar manner on the 31st of March. 
No references to all-fools'-day have been found in our earlier 
literature ; and it seems that both England and Germany 
have derived the fashion from France. St George^s day is 
the twenty-third of the month ; and St Mark’s Eve, with 
its superstition about those who were doomed to die, falls 
on the twenty-fourth. In China the symbolical ploughing 
of the earth by the emperor and princes of the blood takes 
place in their third month, which frequently corresponds to 
our April ; and in Japan a pleasant domestic festival, called 
the feast of Dolls, is celebrated in the same month. The 
days of April {journees dAvril) is a name appropriated in 
French history to a series of insurrections at Lyons, Paris, 
and elsewhere, against the government of Louis Philippe in 
1834, which led to violent repressive measures, and to a 
famous trial known as the Frochs dAvril. (See Chambers’s 
Booh of Days ; Grimm’s Geschichte der Deutschen Sprache^ 
cap. "Monate.”) 

A PRIORI and A POSTERIORI. The philosophical 
distinction expressed by these terms is to be explained by 
referring to the phraseology of Aristotle. According to him 
there may be a double starting-point in knowledge. When 
our individual progress in learning is chiefly considered, 
the things with which we are first and best acquainted may 
be termed earlier and prior; whereas the truths of a more 
general, primary, and fundamental character, to which we 
are subsequently led, have a later and posterior position. 
But if we lose sight of our personal interest in knowledge, 
then the priority may be more justly claimed by whatever 
is the cause or principle from which something else springs. 
In this sense the caused, original, and primary in the objec- 
tive world is by nature prior {n-poTepov tpvarei ) ; whilst the 
secondary and derivative existence is posterior. Priority 
in the first acceptation is only relative to us, and for 
general purposes may be called accidental ; in the second 
acceptation, the priority is absolute, and without qualifica- 
tion. It is the second acceptation which Aristotle laid 
down as the properly philosophical one, and which regulates 
the usage of the phrases a priori and a posteriori by the 
schoolmen. In that sense of the term there can evidently 
be no a priori demonstration of first and fundament^ 
principles. According to Aquinas, for example, there can 
be no a priori knowledge of God ; because He, as uncaused 
and uncreated, cannot be deduced from anything prior in 
causation to Himself, and can only be apprehended ration- 
ally by means of that which is consequent upon His action, 
viz., the creatures of the natural world. In other words, 
our knowledge of Him must be a posteriori. It is obvious 
that science in the highest sense must be a priori^ if vere 
scire est per causas scire ; the knowledge must spring 
from an insight into causes, which are the true primaries. 
By an extension of this usage an argument is said to follow 
an a priori path, when from the basis of some conception 
it proceeds to evolve by analysis all or some of the logical 
consequences; whereas, the mode of reasoning, whidk 
endeavours to gather into a single formula the various facta 
of observation, is described as a posteriori. The argument 
of Ansehn, which, from the mere conception of God, pro- 
poses to deduce his existence, is an example of a pyriori 
reasoning. An a priori reasoner has to predict what is or 
will be, by considering what ought to be in accordance with 
certain presuppositions. He tries by argument to assign 
beforehand the place of a fact which may not yet have been 
discovered by observation. From the analysis of certain 
given conditions, or by constructing the totad product from 
some given elements, he seeks to anticipate experience. Of 
course, if the original conception be bad or defective, the 
conclusions will be false or inadequate. Offcen too, what 
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claims to be the mere deduction from a conception, is 
secretly and perhaps unconsciously supplemented by more 
efficient elements of proof. It is this circumstance, that 
imperfect knowledge is taken as the ground for further 
conclusions, which has brought a priori reasoning into dis- 
credit. Apart from these defects, however, this style of 
argumentation merely expresses the natural and blameless 
tendency of the mind to make every acquired truth a sort 
of lever and fulcrum from which to move the yet undis- 
covered and untried ; and error is introduced only where 
there is a failure to correct this tendency by constant 
recurrence to the processes of verification. The a priori 
argument is based upon what was originally given through 
experience ; but before this experiential truth becomes a 
'priori^ it must lose its first and empirical character, and be 
invested with the attributes of universality and necessity. 
In this sense, which since the time of Kant has been com- 
monly given to the word, the a, priori is the opposite of 
the empirical and contingent. Any truth which is rela- 
tively universal and necessary may in its own sphere form 
the basis of an a priori argument ; and if there be anything 
which is absolutely universal and necessary throughout the 
whole range of knowledge, it will be in a supreme sense a 
priori. Such, according to Kant, is the self-contained and 
original faculty of mind, the forms and powers of the 
intellect and senses, as contradistinguished from the mate- 
rials presented by the senses and elaborated by the under- 
standing. To ascertain the special constitution of this a 
priori region, thus marked out by the criteria of universality 
and necessity, to determine the features of thought when it 
is independent of and prior to all experience, was the theme 
of the Critique of the Pure Peason. The general or 
universal form and faculty of knowledge, thought in its 
native purity, constitutes the a priori element : whilst the 
particularising data of experience, drifting in from the 
unknowable thing-in-itself, make up the region of the a 
posteriori. An example of an a priori science, according 
to Kant, in this sense of the term, as not dependent upon 
experience, is seen in pure mathematics; and there may 
also, according to him, be a pure or a priori philosophy of 
nature ; but there can be no pure or a priori doctrine of 
the ultimate ideas which regulate experience, — ^that is, 
metaphysics in the older sense is impossible. (w. w.) 

APSE (Gr. ai^ts y Lat. cibsis^ tribunay concha ; Fr. ahsidcy 
ehevet, romb-point; Ital. apside, trihuna ; Ger. Ablauf), the 
semicircular or polygonal termination to a church. These 
forms were no doubt derived from the concha or hernUy in 
the classic and early Christian basilica. In both cases it 
was the place appropriated to those who a dminis tered 
justice, the prsetoris chair in the one being represented by 
the bishop’s throne in the other. The altar stood not 
within the apse, but on the chord of its arc. Sometimes 
the apse is a simple semicircle ; sometimes in large churches 
out of this a smaller semicircle springs, as Becket’s Crown 
at Canterbury, and at Sens, Langres, and in many other 
churches abroad. Sometimes the choir finishes with three 
apses — one to the central aisle, and one to each side aisle, 
as at Autum Sometimes the plan is a semicircle, each bay 
of which has a projecting semicircular apse, fo rmin g a sort 
of cluster of apses, as at Beauvais, Troyes, Tours, <kc. ^ The 
later choir at Mans is encircled by no less than thirteen 
apses, the centre one being twice the depth of the others, 
and forming the Kady-chapeL In some small churches of 
the jCSTorman period, there is a sort of double chancel f one 
square, and the other an apse projecting eastward, each of 
which has its own arch, as at Sutton, Fast Ham, Darent, 
dfc. Large circular and polygonal apses generally have 
radiating chapels within, as at Westminster Abbey. The 
earliest cathedral at Canterbury had an apse at each end, if 
we may trust the old plan ; and there are several instances 
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of the same kind in France and Germany. Apses project 
from the north and south ends of the transepts, and from 
their east sides in a few cases abroad, the only example of 
this in England being at Norwich, 

APSHEBON, a peninsula of Asia, in Georgia, extending 
from the eastern extrenuty of the Caucasus range for about 
40 miles into the Caspian Sea, and terminating in Capo 
Apsheron. It produces iia})htha, salt, and saffron in great 
abundance ; and has long been celebrated among the fire- 
worshippers of Asia for the sacred fires that issue from its 
soil. On its southern coast is the port of Baku. 

APT, the Homan Apia Julia, a town of France, in the 
department of Vaucluse, situated on the left bank of the 
Calavon, a tributary of the Durance, 30 miles east of 
Avignon. It is surrounded by ancient and massive walls, 
and is well built, although several of its streets are narrow 
and irregular. The chief object of interest is the cathedral, a 
building combining different styles of architecture, founded 
about the year 1050 on the site of a much older edifice, 
but not completed until the latter half of the 17th century. 
There are many Roman remains in and near the town, 
including a fine bridge, which is said to have been con- 
structed by Julius Caesar. The chief manufactures of Apt 
are those of woollen and cotton goods, silk, confectionery, 
earthenware, candles, leather, and brandy ; and there is 
besides a considerable trade in fruit, grain, and cattle. 
Apt was at one time the chief town of the Vulgientes, a 
Gallic tribe; it was destroyed by Julius Caesar, who sub- 
sequently restored it, conferring upon it the title Julia; it 
was much injured by the Lombards and the Saracens, but 
its fortifications were rebuilt by the counts of Provence. 
Population (1872), 5892. 

APULEIUS, Lucius, celebrated as a philosopher and 
a writer of romance, was born at Madaura in Numidia, 
about 126 A.i>. As the son of one of the principal inhabi- 
tants, he received an excellent education, fost at Carthage 
and subsequently at Athens. After leaving Athens he 
undertook a long course of travel, principally with the view 
of obtaining initiation into religious mysteries. On a 
journey to Alexandria he fell sick at CEk (Tripoli), and 
was received into the house of Sicinius Pontianus, a former 
fellow-student. The widowed mother of Pontianus, Puden- 
tOla, became enamoured of the handsome young philo- 
sopher, who, at her son’s request, as he affirms, consented 
to marry her. The lady’s wealth rendered this step 
distasteful to the other members of her family, by whom, 
after the premature death of Pontianus, Apuleius was 
indicted on a charge of having gained her affections by 
magical arts. He easily established his innocence, and his 
spirited, highly entertaining, but inordinately long defence 
{Apologia, sive de Magia), is our principal authority for his 
biography. From allusions in his subsequent writings, and 
the mention of him by St Augustine, we gather that the 
remainder of his prosperous life was devoted to literature 
and philosophy ; that he exercised the priestly office, and 
frequently declaimed in public; and that statues were 
erected in his honour by Carthage and other cities. Many 
errors have found their way into his biography, from the 
supposition of his identity to a certain extent with Lucius, 
the hero of his romance. The contrary appears from the 
introduction of Lucius as a Greek, who professes to have 
only with great difficulty acquired Latin, Apuleius’s own 
mother tongue. Lucius also takes a vow of jioverty and 
chastity, which must have been but ill observed by the 
spouse of the opulent and amorous FudentQla. 

There is little of Apuleixis’s own invention in ihe work 
on which his fame principally rasts. The Metamorphoses 
or Golden Ass (which latter title seems not to he the 
author’s own, but to have been bestowed in coxnpliineait), 

I was founded on a narrative in the Mefymwrphoses of 
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Lucms of PatrsB, a work extant in tlie time of Photins. 
Prom Photins^s account (impugned however by Wieland 
and P. L. Courier), this book would seem to have consisted 
of a collection of marvellous stories, related in an inartistic 
fashion, and in perfect good faith. The literary capabilities 
of this particular narrative attracted the attention of 
Apuleius's contemporary, Lucian, who proceeded to work it 
up in his own manner, adhering, as Photius seems to 
indicate, very closely to the original, but giving it a comic 
and satiric turn. Apuleius followed this rifacimento, 
making it, however, the groundwork of an elaborate 
romance, interspersed with numerous episodes, of which 
the beautiful story of Cupid and Psyche is the most cele- 
brated, and altering the denouement to suit the religious 
revival of which he was an apostle. There is no reason to 
conclude with Warburton, that he wrote in direct antagonism 
to Christianity; or with Thomas Taylor, that '^his intention 
was to show that the man who gives himself to a voluptuous 
life becomes a beast.” The book is, nevertheless, a remark- 
able illustration of the contemporary reaction against a period 
of scepticism, of the general appetite for miracle and magjc, 
and of the influx of Oriental and Egyptian ideas into the 
old theology. It is also composed with a well-marked 
literary aim, defined by Kretzschmann as the emulation of 
the Greek sophists, and the transplantation of their tours 
deforce into the Latin language. Nothing, indeed, is more 
characteristic of Apuleius than his versatility, unless that 
it be his ostentation and self-confidence in the display of 
it. The dignified, the ludicrous, the voluptuous, the 
horrible, succeed each other with bewildering rapidity; 
fancy and feeling are everywhere apparent, but not less so 
affectation, meretricious ornament, and that effort to say 
everything finely which prevents anything being said well 
The Latirdty has a strong African colouring, and is crammed 
with obsolete words, agreeably to the taste of the time. 
Few books accordingly suffer less by translation. When 
these defects are mitigated or overlooked, the Golden Ass 
will be pronounced a most successful work, original in 
treatment though not in invention, invaluable as an illustra- 
tion of ancient manners, and full of entertainment from 
beginning to end. The most famous and poetically beauti- 
ful portion is the episode of Cupid and Psyche, adapted 
from a popular legend of which traces are found in most 
fairy mythologies, which explains the seeming incongruily 
of its being placed in the mouth of an old hag. As observed 
by Friedlander, this discriminating recognition of the beauty 
of a wild flower of folk lore is as much to the credit of 
Apuleiusfe taste and feeling as the invention of it could have 
been to his imagination. The allegorical purport he has 
infused into it is his own, and entirely in the spirit of the 
Platonic philosophy. Don Quixotefe adventure with the 
wineskins, and Gil Blasfe captivity among the robbers, are 
palpably borrowed from Apuleius; and several of his 
humorous episodes, probably current as popular stories long 
before his time, reappear in Bocclaccio, 

Of Apuleius's other writings, the Apology has been 
already mentioned. The Florida are a collection of excerpts 
from his declamations, ingenious but highly affected, and 
in general perfect examples of the sophistical art of saying 
nothing with emphasis. The pleasing little tract On the 
God of Socrates expounds the Platonic doctrine of beneficent 
daemons. Two books on Plato treat of his life, and his 
physical and ethical philosophy; a third, treating of logic, 
is generally considered spurious. Apuleius rof onns Jis that 
he had also composed numerous poems in almost all possible 
styles, and several works on natural history, pome in Greek. 
In the preparation of these he seems to have attended more 
closely to actual anatomical research than was customary 
with ancient naturalists. 

The character of Apuleius, as delineated by himself, is 
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attractive ; he appears vehement and passionate, but devoid 
of rancour ; enterprising, munificent, genial, and an enthu- 
siast for the beautiful and good. His vanity and love of 
display are conspicuous, but are extenuated by a genuine 
thirst for knowledge, and a surprising versatility of attain- 
ments. His place in letters is accidentally more important 
than his genius strictly entitles him to hold. He is the 
only extant example in Latin literature of an accomplished 
sophist in the good sense of the term. The loss of other 
ancient romances has secured him a peculiar influence on 
modern fiction ; while his chronological position in a transi- 
tional period renders hi-m at once the evening star of the 
Platonic, and the morning star of the Neoplatonic philosophy. 

The most complete edition of Apuleius is Oudendorp^s (Lugd. 
Bat. 1786-1823) ; the best modem edition is Hildebrand's (Leipsic, 
1842). The translations and imitations of the Golden Jl$s in modern 
languages are innumerable. The episode of Psyche has afforded the 
subject of a drama to Thomas Heywood, and of narrative poems to 
Shakerley Marmion, and Mrs Tighe. There are good English ver- 
sions by Sir G. Head, and in Bohn's Classical Library. The style of 
Apuleius has been thoroughly investigated by L. Kretzschmann, De 
JOatimtate L. Apulei Madouurensis (Begimonti, 1865). (E. G.) 

APULIA, the name applied to a district of southern 
Italy, the limits of which were not very definitely or per- 
manently marked. It is usually regarded as having been 
bounded by the country of the Frentani on the N., Sam- 
nium on the W., Calabria and Lucania on the S., and the 
Adriatic on the E. The northern portion comprised the 
district sloping eastward from the Apennines, but did not 
take in any part of the mountains themselves ; while the 
southern portion was occupied by a rocky off-shoot of the 
main chain, which left only a narrow but fertile strip of 
land along the sea. On the northern part of the coast 
was the remarkable mountain-mass of Garganus, forming 
an enormous promontory. Apulia was watered by the 
Tifernus {Bifemo\ the Frento {Fortore)^ the Cerbalus 
{Gervaro)^ the Aufidus {Ofanto\ and a number of inter- 
mittent mountain streams. The soil for the most part was 
calcareous and arid, but in winter afforded abundant pastur- 
age for the sheep, that in ancient times as now were driven 
during the summer to the neighbouring highlands of 
Samnium. Of the mingled population of Apulia, the 
Apulians proper (of Oscan race, it is supposed), the Daunians 
(perhaps of Pelasgian origin), and the Peucetians or Poediculi 
(likewise Pelasgian), seem tohavebeen the principal elements. 
The prevalent language, according to Mommsen’s investiga- 
tions, was distinct from the Oscan and related to the Greek. 
Direct Greek influence — ^probably emanating from Taren- 
tum — ^is evident in the workmanship and inscriptions of 
the coins and vases and other remains which have been 
discovered throughout the region. The more important 
towns were Larinum (•?), Teanum, Luceria, Arpi, Salapia, 
Sipontum, Canusium, Barium, Egnatia, and Venusia. 
Reduced under Roman dominion in the 4th century b.c., 
Apulia for the most part continued true to the Roman cause 
till the time of the second Punic war, when it was greatly 
distracted and suffered grievously from the hostile opera- 
tions of both the belligerents. It belonged to the second 
region of Augustus, and from the reign of Constantine 
was governed along with Calabria by a “ Corrector . For 
several centuries after 476 it was alternately under the 
power of the Lombards, the Goths, the Saracens, and the 
emperors of the East; and about the 10th century was 
regularly governed by the last by means of a “ catapan” or 
deputy, who has left the desi^ation of his oflice, Cator 
panata^ in the modern corruption Oapitaruxta^ applied to 
the northern portion of the present Apulia. It was con- 
quered by the Normans under William Bras-de-Fer, who 
took the title of Comes ApuUoe in 1042, was raised along 
with Calabria to a dukedom by Robert Guiscard in 1057, 
and in 1 127 was united to the Sicilian monarchy. The name 
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Apulia is still employed as a geographical, but no longer 
as an ethnological or political designation. 

APUEE, a river of Venezuela, formed by the confluence of 
the Orivante and the Sarare in 7° N. lat., and 71® W. long., 
and joining the Orinoco, after a course of about 500 miles. 
Its chief tributaries are the Caparo and the Portuguesa. 

APUBIMAC, or Tambo, a Peruvian river which rises in 
the lagoon of YiUafro, near Gaylloma, flows in a generally 
northward direction, and, receiving the waters of the Velille 
the San Tomas, the Mamara, the Pachachaca, the Pampas, 
the Mantaro, and the Perene, falls into the Ucayali, an 
affluent of the Amazon. The river formed by the Tambo 

Catongo, as it is called in this part of its course — and the 
Mantaro receives the name of Ene, and is joined by the 
Perene, a river large enough for the passage of steamers. 
About 30 miles further down it forms a great cataract, which 
breaks the navigation. After receiving the Muyupu and 
the Vilcamayu or Urubamba, the stream, under the name of 
Ucayali, flows north to join the other head-streams of the 
Amazon near Bfauta. The navigation of the Apurimac below 
the falls is greatly hindered by its strong and rapid current. 
The whole length of its course is about 600 miles. 

AQUAMBO or AKUAMU, a country in the interior of 
the Gold Coast of Airica, extending along both banks of 
the Bio Volta or Aswada. The portion to the west of the 
river is under British protection; and that on the east, 
with the exception of a narrow strip along the bank, is sub- 
ject to the king of Dahomey. 

AQUAPIM, a country of considerable extent in the 
interior of the Gold Coast of Africa, immediately behind 
Accra. It is watered by the Densu, Dinskoi, or Seccoom, 
and is finely diversified with cultivated valleys and wooded 
hiUs of considerable elevation. The most important place 
is Akropong. 

AQUARIANS, a name given to various sects of Chris- 
tians in the primitive church who substituted water for wine 
in the co m mu n ion service. This they did on principles 
of abstinence and temperance, or because they thought it 
unlawful under any circumstances to eat flesh or drink wine. 
Epiphanius calls them Bncratitesy from their abstinence ; 
Augustine, Aquarians^ from their use of water ; and Theo- 
doret, Hydroparastatce^ because they offered water instead 
of wine. Entirely distinct from those Aquarians upon prin- 
ciple, were others who used water at morning communion 
in order that they might not be discovered by the smell of 
wine. 

AQUARIUM. This word is used to denote a vessel, or 
collection of vessels, in which marine or fresh water animals 
may be kept, and in which marine or sweet water plants 
may be grown. The invention or rather growth of the 
modern aquarium cannot, in the absence of precise data, 
be accurately traced. The aquarium, as we find it at Ham- 
burg or Brighton, has, like many other things now in daily 
use, been elaborated from small beginnings. It is known 
that more than two centuries ago marine animals were, 
for the purposes of study and observation, removed from 
the sea and kept in confinement ; and there is extant a 
drawing, of the date of 1742, which represents the form of 
an aquarium containing zoophytes. Esper, a distingmshed 
entomologist, a century ago kept aquatic insects in water 
for observation. Sir John Graham Dalyell, the author of 
Rare and Remarkable Animals of ScotktmR^ 2 vols. 4to, 
1847-48, The Rmoer of the Creator displayed m the 
Creaticm^ 3 vols. 4tOy 1851—58, and numerous other works, 
was during hia lifetime a keen student of marine animals ; 
and, at his house in Edinburgh, he had constructed for the 
purposes of observation an aquarinm of a veiy humble 
kind indeed, but quite suffi.cient for his purpose. It is 
well known that some of the animals which he kept for 
the purposes of study lived for a very long period in 


conflaement : one sea anemone is mentioned on good 
authority as having been taken from the sea in the year 
1828, and being alive and well in 1873 (W. A. Lloyd). 
Sir J ohn’s tanks, as has been stated, were of the humblest 
description, and never contained any of that vegetation 
which forms so beautiful and interesting a feature of the 
modem aquarium, and which, as Priestley had discovered 
long before, purifies the water in which it is kept growing. 
About the year 1839 a movement was made towards the 
construction of aquariums of a more elaborate description, 
which lasted for more than twenly years, during which time 
a large number were made, and many descriptive works 
published on the subject. Agencies were during that 
period established in London and elsewhere for the supply 
of animals ; and some at the same time made it a busi- 
ness to ptirvey sea-water — ^the obtaining of this, and keep- 
ing it fresh, being with many persons who lived far from 
the sea a great difflculty. Indeed the difflculty was so 
great that an artificial compound was in numerous in- 
stances resorted to for lack of genuine sea-water. A solu- 
tidh of this difflculty came tardily, in 1841. Mr Ward 
at that time constructed in London a fresh-water aquarium, 
in which aquatic plants were very successfully grown for 
the pnrpose of keeping the water pure and the animals 
healthy; and a year later, Dr George Johnston of Berwick- 
on-Tweed, accidentally discovered, in the course of making 
an experiment for another purpose, that the animal and 
plant life of the sea could also be made to support each 
other. For a period of sixty days he kept some animals 
in a jar without once changing the water, and thus solved 
the problem. Early in 1847 Mrs Thynne of London suc- 
cessfully investigated the problem, whether it was possible 
to keep the animals in good condition of health without 
changing the water. In 1849 Mr R. Warington, also of 
London, and afterwards Mr P. H. Gosse, conducted suc- 
cessful experiments having for their object the balancingof 
vegetable and animal life, which afterwards came to be 
thoroughly recognised. Sea-weeds, however, do not bear 
transplanting, but sea-water is so impregnated with the 
seeds or germs of vegetable life, that when a few stones or 
fragments of rock are taken from the ocean, marine vegeta- 
tion speedily commences and proceeds. Mr Price, Mr 
Lankester, Mr Bowerbank, and others, also made experi- 
ments in the same direction; and in 1853 a fish-house 
or aquarium of considerable size was constructed by the 
Zoological Society of London in their garden in the 
Regent’s Park. This erection gave such an impetus to the 
popular aquarium movement as rendered it almost a mania, 
and for a year or two these scientific toys, some of them 
of large size, became much appreciated household orna- 
ments, The movement was further accelerated by Mr Gosse 
and Mr Warington, who published formulae for the manu- 
facture of artificial salt water, in which se|t. animals would 
thrive as well as in their native element. Many large public 
aquariums have been erected since the example was set by 
the Zoological Society of Ldndon. A great aquarium has 
been usually a popular feature of the numerous Continental 
fishery-exhibitions held since 1860, particularly at those of 
Amsterdam, Boulogne, Havre, Axcachon, and the Hague- 
These, of course, were temporary aquariums, ending when 
the exhibition of which they formed a part came to a 
dose ; but permanent aquariums are now a feature of seve- 
ral l^ge towns and cities. In l^gland there is a vay 
large aquarium at Brighton ; while at the Crystal Palace 
there is one on a smaller scale^ as also at Manchester and 
Southport, and preparations ajre being made [1874] for the 
erection of similar edifices in other towns and cities of 
Great Britain. The aquarium at Hamburg has already 
been mentioned ; there are others at Berlin and Vienna ; 
and the aquarium at Naples affords special accommodation 
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and opportunity for skilled naturalists pursuing delicate 
scientific investigations. 

The modern aquarium is essentially difierent from the 
vivaria or fish-stews of ancient times. These were con- 
structed for every day kitchen use, for the purpose of sup- 
plying the tables of their wealthy possessors with various 
kinds of fish 3 some of those kept being of great value. 
Wonderful stories are told by ancient authors of the pains 
taken to procure fine breeds of fish, and the care with 
which they were fed and fattened for use. Fish were bor- 
rowed and returned ; the keeping of them became a fashion, 
and extravagant sums of money were expended on the pur- 
chase of rare kinds. The remains of vivaria and fish-stews 
are still to be found in the neighbourhood of Naples, and 
at other places in Italy. 

The dimensions of the great aquarium at Brighton are 
as follows: — ^Its area is 715 feet in length by 100 feet in 
breadth. It contains many tanks, some of them being of 



Ground Plan of Brighton Aquarium. 

At entrance court ; B, entrance-hall and reading-room ; C, restaurant ; D, 
western corridor; E, E, eastern corridor; F, F, tanks (all shaded in plan) ; F 6, 
the large tank, No. 6; G, conservatory; H, rock work, fernery, and cascade; 
3, 1, space with tanks on table ; J, J, engine, stores, Ac. ; El, rockwork with ponds 
for seal, Ac. ; L, grotto ; M, heating apparatus. 

vast capacity ; there is one in particular (No. 6) which con- 
tains 110,000 gallons of water, and has a plate-glass front 
130 feet long, through which the habits of very large fish 
may be studied. ^ The rock-work of the tanks is entirely 
artificial, and admirably adapted to afford shelter to the fish 
and crustaceans which disport in them. The management 
of a large aquarium, such as that at the Crystal Palace or at 
Brighton, involves constant anxiety and daily trouble : the 
fish must of course be fed so that they may enjoy good 
health, and to ensure this they must live under condi- 
tions as nearly as possible the same as they have been 
accustomed to in the waters from which they have been 
taken. At one time much difficulty was experienced in 
keeping the inhabitants of sweet-water tanks in good 
hesdth; in numerous instances the fish died in a day or two 
after their places of residence had been changed ; and it 
was not tfil after many different plans had been tried, 
that safe modes of keeping them in a healthy state were 
found out. Thousands of fish died in ornamental fresh-water 
tanks from over- attention, from a too frequent changing 
of the water, and from lack of a supply of those elements 
of' growth which are essential to alL animated nature. 

The aquariums^ at Brighton and the Crystal Palace 
exemplify two distinct systems of construction and manage- 
ment. At the former there is no actual circulation of water 
from one tank to another — ^but it can, if necessary, be 
renewed from the sea; the mass of the water in the reserve 
cisterns is smaB as compared with that in the show tanks, 
and aeration is effected by pumping air into the tanks 
through tubes of large diameter. Purification of the water 
is also assisted by the presence of large bivalve molluscs in 
the tan]^. At the Crystal Palace aquarium, a constant 
cixcnlation is maintained from one tank to another; the 
bulk of water in the reservoir is five times as much as that 
in the show tanks, while aeration is accomplished by carrying 
a main over their entire length, froip which, under pressure, 
a small stream of water pours from a tap into each, break- 
ing the surface of the water, and carrying down to the 
bottom of the tanks, and distributing over the body of 
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their contents, myriads of minute bubbles of air, which 
present an enormous oxidising surface to the water, 
rendering it bright and sparkling. 

It does not answer very well, even when an aqtiarium is 
at the sea-side, to be constantly changing the water, as the 
new supply is so disturbed and impregnated wdth impuri- 
ties as to be fatal to delicate animals, besides not being 
in a proper state for exhibition. Some of the inhabitants 
of an aquarium foul the water very much more than others, 
notably the flat fish family, and provision has to be matie 
for this by putting such other animals in the same tank 
as will aid in purifying the water. Various small auiinals 
have of course to be provided as food for the larger 
marine specimens ; others of them act as scavengers, help- 
ing to keep the water constantly sweet and clean. The 
light admitted to the fish in the tanks is also a matter of 
careful adjustment. As the animal life aiid vegetable life 
mutually support each other, the kind of material necessary 
for maintaining the compensating system ” must be watch- 
fully supplied. Mr W. K Hughes of Birmingham recom- 
mends the growth of sefx-lettnce (Ulva latisaz^na) in tanks, 
as suitable both for oxygenating the w^ater and for food for 
the fishes ; the stock plants being introduced in the axitumn 
months, when they are loaded with spores. Now that 
such excellent aquariums as those at Brighton, Slanchester, 
Southport, and Sydenham are in full working order, the 
construction of others will not be difficult, even when pro- 
jected on a larger scale. Distance from the sea is of no 
consequence, as sea-water may be obtained by railway, and 
can be kept stored as already suggested. 

Scientific discovery, or the promotion of experiments in 
natural history, is usually no direct part of the plan 
of modern aquariums, except in so far m this may be 
incidental to the daily conduct of the collection. Never- 
theless, it is not too much to expect that the aqtiariums 
already in existence, and those which are projected, may l>e 
made useful in determining many questions connected with 
the life and growth of our food fishes, in regard to which 
naturalists and economists are alike ignorant. The fish of 
which we know most is the salmon, and our knowle<igo of 
that ‘^monarch of the brook'^ arises from the fact of its 
being accessible to constant observation. It wotild tend 
to the better regulation of our fisheries, and to the augmen- 
tation of our food supplies, if we knew as much about 
the herring or the haddock as we know about the salmon. 
Were a large marine observatory erected by the State, say 
at Brighton, or were the present ^uarium there consider- 
ably emended, the best results might follow. Precise in- 
formation might be obtained as to the period of spawning 
of the common herring, the length of time which the ova 
require to come to life, and the age at which the fish be- 
comes reproductive. The conditions under which fish grow 
and remain in good health, the best kinds of food on which 
to feed them, the best methods of protecting them from 
their numerous enemies, are all questions which a properly 
conducted aquarium would aid our naturalists to study. 
It is well known that very uneconomical modes of fishing 
are at present resorted to, and that the largest portion of 
our fish is captured at a time when fish ought not to be cap- 
tured — ^at a time, indeed, when they are most unfit for use. 
It is oidy by studying the habits of these denizens of the 
ocean, in some place where they can be constantly under 
observation, — such as a great aquarium, where the condi- 
tions of their captivity should resemble as much as possible 
their native habitat ^ — ^that we can ever hope to fathom the 
mysteries of the great deep, and ultimately have at oux com- 
mand the treasures of the sea. (See Qosse, 

1856; the Guide-Boots of the Crystal Palace and Brighton 
Aquariums; Hughes, On the Prmciple* mid Ifanagemeni 
of the MdrtTie Aquarium^ 1874.) (j. g. b.) 
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UEDUCT, a conduit or channel for the conveyance 
of water (Lat. aquceductus), but commonly a structure 
of masonry erected to conduct water across a valley at aid-’-h 
level, though structures of this kind would be more pro- 
perly termed aqueduct bridges. This distinction it is 
necessary to bear in mind, more particularly when dealinfr 
with the undertakings of this class carried out by the 
Greeks and Eomans respectively, because, from the fact of 
the former having apparently seldom if ever constructed 
aqueduct bridges, it has been usual to institute a very 
unfavourable comparison between them and the Eomans 
who, with imperial disdain of obstacles, furnished the cities 
of their immense empire with a series of constructions of 
this kind for the supply of water, which still in their ruins 
excite our astonishment. True to the difference in national 
genius the Greeks, following the analogy of nature, in 
which in their own counter they saw the water collected 
in the hills passing for miles along subterranean courses, 
and issuing in cool fountains at the coast, adapted their 
system of conduits to the physical formation of a district, 
cutting tunnels and canals, rather than bridging over 
valleys, and as a consequence no conspicuous monument of 
their system now remains. But even if what they did 
was so little as to justify Strabo (v. p. 235) in charging 
them with neglect in this matter as compared with the 
carefulness of the Eomans, it is still clear from the records 
that they accomplished much, and that in this, as in other 
respects, they were the instructors of the Eomans. It is 
here to be premised that the term aqueduct applies only to 
the conveyance of such water as was used for drinking or 
other useful purposes, and not to the draining of marshes, 
though in both cases the works may often have been of the 
same kind. The insufficiency of water, supplied by natural 
springs and cisterns hewn in the rock, wluch in an early 
age had satisfied the small communities of Greece, had 
become a pressing public question by the time of the 
Tyrants, of whom Polycrates of Samus and Pisistratus of 
Athens distinguished their rule by extensive works to 
meet the exigencies of their states. For this purpose the 
former obtained the services of Eupalinus, an engineer 
celebrated for the skill with which he had carried out the 
works for the water supply of Megara, under the direction 
of the Tyrant Theagenes {circa 625 b.c,) At Samus the 
difficulty lay in a hill which rose between the town and the 
water source. Through this hill Eupalinus cut a tunnel 
8 feet broad, 8 feet high, and 4200 feet long, building 
within the tunnel a channel 3 feet broad and 11 ells deep. 
The water, flowing by an accurately reckoned declivity, and 
all along open to the fresh air, was received at the lower 
end by a conduit of masonry, and so led into the town, 
where it supplied fountains, pipes, baths, cloacas, &c-, and 
ultimately passed into the harbour. In Athens, under the 
rule of Pisistratus (b.o. 560), a similarly extensive, if less 
difficult, series of works was completed to bring water from 
the hills Hymettus, Pentelicus, and Fames. From Hymet- 
tus were two conduits passing under the bed of the IHssus, 
and most part of the conrse cut in the rock. Pentelicus, 
richer in water, supplied another conduit, which can still 
be traced from the modem village of Chalandri by tiie air 
shafts built several feet above the ground, and at a dis- 
tance apart of 40-50 metres ; the diameter of these shafts 
is 4-5 feet, and the number of them still preserved is 
about sixty. Tributary dmnnels conveyed into the main 
stream the waters of the district through which it passed. 
Outside Athens, those two conduits met in a krg^ re^r- 
voir, from which the water was distributed by a ramification 
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j of uiidergruuxi I cliani.els throughout the city. These latter 
channels vary in form, being partly round, partly square, 
and generally walled with stone ; the chief one, that under 
the bazaar, is sufficiently high and broad to allow two 
men to pass in it. Sometimes pipes of baked clay were 
laid within them. The conduit from Mount Fames appear 
to have been reconstructed in later times. Some of these 
aqueducts continue to supply Athens to this day, and are 
described as marvels of enterprise and skill (E. Curtins, 
iiher die Wdsserbauten der HeUetierif in the ArchdoL ZeiL 
1847 , p. 19 ). In Sicily, the works by which Empedocles, 
it is said, brought the water into the town of Selinus, 
are no longer visible ; but it is probable that, like those of 
Syracuse, they consisted chiefiy of tunnels and pipes laid 
under ground. The system of conduits in Syracuse which 
Thucydides says (vi. 100) the Athenians partly destroyed 
on the Sicilian expedition, still supplies the town with an 
abundance of dri^able water; and at one point, where 
the tunnel passes under the sea to the island of Ortygia, 
presents what has long been regarded as a remarkable 
achievement for early times. An example of what appears 
to have been the earliest form of aqueduct in Greece has 
been discovered in the island of Cos (Eoss, Inselreise^ iii 
p. 131), beside the fountain Burinna on Mount Oromedon. 
It consists of a bell-shaped chamber, built underground in 
the hill side, to receive the water of the spring and keep 
it cool; a shaft rising from the top of the chamber supplied 
fresh air. From this reservoir the water was led by a 
subterranean channel, 35 metres long and 2 metres high. 

Of the constructions for the conveyance of water in Italy 
in early times, there is an example at Tusculum, consist- 
ing of an oblong basin, divided into several chambers, 
which received the water of a spring, and then distributed 
it by pipes fistulas!) or canals. The basin is built of 
blocks of stone, which, along the sides, overlap each other, 
till they meet and form a roof — a principle of building 
which was afterwards supplanted by vaulting, and which 
occurs also in the earliest Greek masonry. The pipes were 
either of lead or baked clay. When the course lay in soil, 
gullies were cut and conduits of masonry built within 
them. When rocky ground intervened, tunnels were 
pierced, and in both cases shafts {spiramen, IuttwiC) were 
made at intervals of about 240 feet, to admit Eght and 
fresh air. The inside of the walls of these channels 
received a coating impervious to water, composed of chalk 
and crushed fragments of tile. Where the course was 
interrupted by an inequality in the ground, a vertical pipe 
(ycnAer) was placed reaching to the surface or above it. 
The water rushing up this pipe was freshened by contact 
with the air, and again fell back to the new course which 
it had to take. Works of this kind, undertaken for the 
public convenience, were paid for out of the public purse, 
a tax being levied for the use of the water. 

If, to obtain a proper incline, the water-course had to be 
carried above ground, the simple plan was to support it on a 
stone wall, and in this case the conduit itself was also built of 
blocks of stone, coated with a stucco impervious to water. 
But since a solid wall across a valley would have cut off 
the usual traffic, it was found necessary to break up 
wall, by means of arches, into a series of pillars, and with 
this commenced the system of aqueduct bridges, which 
have proved to be the most strilsSiig monuments of the 
Eoipan empire. As perhaps the best known imtance of 
this double purpose^ of an archway under which tra ffic 
might pass, and over which water might be conveyed, there 
is the Porta Maggiore at Home (Plate IIL) The waters 
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conveyed over it in two separate channels, are the Aqua 
Ceaudia and the Anio ISTovus, and from the three inscrip- 
tions above the arches it appears (1.) — ^that the Emperor 
Olandins had constructed the so-called Aqua Claudia Aque- 
duct from the springs Caeruleus and Curtins, 45 miles 
from Borne ; (2.) that the same emperor had constructed 
the so-called Anio Novus Aqueduct from the €2d milestone 
from Borne ; (3.) that the Emperors Vespasian and Titus 
had restored these splendid undertakings of Claudius. 
Both aqueducts had been begun by Caligula, 38 A.n., and 
were completed ten years after by Claudius. The two 
springs from which the Aqua Claudia took its rise were in 
the Sabine hills near the 35th milestone, on the Via Sub- 
lacensis. It was augmented by part of the Aqua Martia, 
famous for the goodness of its water, and, owing to bends 
in the course, reached the length of 45 miles, as stated in 
the inscription, 35 miles of it being under and 10 above 
ground. The Anio Xovus, so called to distinguish it from 
an older aqueduct, the Anio Vetua, took its rise in the 
river Anio at the 62d milestone, on the road just named, 
the water being first collected in a large basin, where it 
was allowed to purify itself. At the 32d milestone it was 
augmented by the clearer water of the spring, rivus Hercu- 
lanem. The entire length of 62 mHea was partly above 
and partly below ground. About 6 miles from Borne it 
approached the Aqua Claudia, and from that point the 
two waters travelled together to the city in two distinct 
channels, one above the other, and supported by a chain 
of arches, which at one place reached the height of 109 
feet: But in height these arches must yield to those of 
the aqueduct at Nismes, the ancient ISTemausus, erected in 
the time of Augustus, which rose to 180 feet. The Pont 
du Qard, as the aqueduct at Nismes is now called, consists, 
as will be seen from Plate IV., of three rows of arches 
striding across the valley of the river Garden. In the 
lowermost row are six arches, of which one has a span of 
75 feet, the others each 60 feet. In the second row are 
twelve arches, each with a span of 75 feet. In the third 
row are thirty-six smaller arches, immediately above which 
was the water-course. As a bridge, the Pont du Qard 
has no rival for lightness and boldness of design among 
the existing remains of works of this class canied out in 
Roman times. 

Besides the two principal aqueducts at Rome already 
described, there remain to be noticed twelve more which 
assisted in the supply of water for the city. These are (1.) 
Aqua Appia, which toot its rise at the foot of the Alban 
mountains on the Praeneste road, between the 7th and 8th 
milestones, and measured from its source to the Porta 
Trigemina 11,180 paces, of which 11,130 were below 
ground. It appears to have been the first important enter- 
prise of the land at Rome, and was the work of the old 
Censor Appius Claudius, from whom *it derived its name. 
The date of its construction was the yeair of Rome 442, 
according to Frontinus, an overseer of aqueducts {curator 
aquarum) under the empire, whose work De Aquoeduct. 
urb. Momoe we still possess. (2.) Anio Vetxjs, constructed 
forty years after the last-mentioned aqueduct, by the Censor 
Manlius Curius Dentatus, with the help of L. Papirius 
Censor, who finished it. From its source near Tivoli, on 
the left side of the Anio, it flowed 43,000 paces, of which 
42,779 were below grotmd, and 221 above. At the dis- 
^ce of 2 miles from Rome (Frontinus, i 21) it parted 
into two courses, one of which led to the horti asiniani, 
and was thence distributed; while the other (rectus ductus) 
led by the temple of Spes to the Esquiline gate, the site 
of which was near the modern Villa Negroni, where, in 
1861, was found a subterranean conduit and an inscribed 
stone, which left no doubt as to its having been one of the 
stones set up to mark the distances of the Anio Vetus. 
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(3.) Aqua Martia, nsmg on the left side of the Via 
Valeria, traversed 61,710 paces, of which 54,247 were 
underground, and the remaining distance carried partly on 
solid wall and partly on arches. It was the work of 
Quintus Martius Rex, not of Ancus Martins the fourth 
king of Rome, as Pliny (V.^., xxxi. 3) fancied, and took 
its name from its constructor. Its waters were celebrated 
for their coolness and excellent quality. (4.) Aqua Tepula, 
from its source in the district of Tusculum, flowed 10,000 
paces, mostly above ground, and on the same series of 
arches as carried the Aqua Martia, but at a higher level. 
It was the work of the Censors Cn. Servilius Cmpio and 
L. Crassus Longinus, and was completed in the year 
126 B.c. Again, partly on the same structure of arches, 
and with a still higher channel, flowed — (5.) Aqua Julia, 
from a source near that of the last- mentioned aqueduct to 
within 7000 paces of the walls of Rome, where the joint 
waters were received in a reservoir, and thence distributed 
in various channels to the city. Its entire length was 
15,426 paces. It was constructed in the year 34 b.c. 
by Marcus Agrippa, to whose zeal to meet public wants 
in this direction were due the two other aqueducts — 
(6.) Aqua Vibgo, and (7.) Aqua Cbabra or Lamnata, 
the former as well known for the goodness of its water as 
was the latter for the inferiority which procured it the 
designation of Damnata. The Aqua Virgo, from its origin 
at a copious spring in a marsh on the Coilatine way, not 
far from the ancient Gabii, measured 14,105 paces, along 
which it was conveyed in pipes, partly under and partly 
above ground, on a solid substructure or on arches. It 
was completed in the year 48 b.c. (8.) Aqua Alsihi- 
TXNA or Augusta rose in Etruria, on the Via Claudia, 
and travelled 22,172 paces, of which 358 were on arches. 
It was the work of Augustus, whose object was to furnish 
by it water for gardens and other than drinking purposes. 
(9.) Aqua Tbajana, rising in Lake Sabatinus (Bracciano), 
was constructed by Trajan. (10.) Aqua Alexanubina, 
rising in the district of Tusculum, was the work of Alex- 
ander Severus. (11.) Aqua Septimiana seems to have 
been only a branch led from the Aqua Julia to supply the 
baths of the emperor from whom it takes its name, Septi- 
mius Severus. (12.) Aqua Algentina rose on Mount 
Algidus ; at whose instance it was made is unknown. Of 
the fourteen aqueducts which supplied ancient Rome, three 
remain in use at the present time, furnishing the modem 
city with abundance of water. The first of the three is the 
Aqua Virgo, now known as Fontana di Trevi, supplying the 
best water in Rome. It was restored by Pope Pius IV. 
The next is the Aqua Claudia, known as the Aqua Felice or 
di Termini, which was restored by Sixtus V. The third is 
the Aqua Trajana, called, from the Pope who restored it, 
viz., Paul V., Aqua Paole. 

At regular intervals along the course of an aqueduct 
were built reservoirs {casteUa\ to enable repairs to be 
made at any point, and also to let off water for the popula- 
tion of the district through which it passed. It was the 
law that material necessary for repairs should be supplied 
from the private property nearest to where the damage 
was, and ^ould be conveyed at the cost of the owner of 
such property. Castella of smaller dimension were also 
required in many parts of the city. Of these, it was said, 
there were 247 in Rome. To allow the water to purify 
itself before being distributed in the city, large basins 
(pisemee limarioe)^ were built outside the walls. For the 
process of purification salt was used (Vitruvius, viii) 
These piscinse were covered in with a vaulted roof, and 
were usually on a colossal scale, as in the example still pre- 
served at Fermo, which consists of two stories, each having 
j three oblong basins communicating with each other; or the* 
I Piscina' Mirabile at Balae^ which is covered in by a vaulted. 
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roof, supported on forty-eight pillars, and perforated to 
permit the escape of foul air. Two stairs lead by forty 
steps to the bottom of the reservoir. In the middle of the 
basin is a sinking to collect the deposit of the water. The 
walls and pillars are coated with a stucco so hard as to resist 
a tool. The oversight of aqueducts was placed, in the 
times of the republic, under the sediles and censors, 
though the latter appear to have taken part in work of 
kind rather from their financial interest in the matter. 
Under the empire this task devolved on special officials 
styled Curaiores Aquarum, 

Among aqueducts outside of Italy, constructed in Homan 
times and existing still, the most remarkable, next to the 
Pont <du Gard at Nismes already described, are — (1.) The 
aqueduct bridges at Segovia and Tarragona in Spain, the 
former being 2400 feet long, with 159 arches of greatly 
admired masonry, in two tiers, and reaching the height of 
102 feet. The bridge at Tarragona is 876 feet long, and 
83 feet high. (2.) At Mayence are the ruins of an 
aqueduct 16,000 feet long, and carried on from 500 to 600 
pillars. Similar witnesses of Homan occupation are to be 
seen in Dacia, Africa, and Greece. (3.) The aqueduct at 
Metz (figured on Plate IV.), which oiiginaUy extended 
across the Moselle, here very broad, conveyed to the city 
an abundance of excellent water from Gorsa. From a 
large reservoir at the source of the aqueduct the water 
passed along subterranean channels built of hewn stone, 
and sufficiently spacious for a man to walk in them upright. 
Similar channels received the water after it had crossed the 
Moselle by this bridge, at the distance of about 6 miles 
from Metz, and conveyed it to the city. The bridge con- 
sisted of oialy one row of arches. The middle arches have 
given way under the force of the river, but the others are 
still perfectly solid. (4.) On Plate III. is figured one of 
the principal bridges of the aqueduct of Antioch, 700 feet 
long, and at the deepest point 200 feet high. The lower 
part consists almost entirely of solid wall, and the upper 
part of a series of arches with very massive pillars. The 
masonry and design are rude. The water supply was drawn 
from several springs at a place called Battelma, about 4 
or 5 miles from Antioch. From these separate springs 
the water was conducted by channels of hewn stone into a 
main channel, similarly constructed, which traversed the 
rest of the distance, being carried across streams and 
valleys by means of arches or bridges. (5.) At the village 
of Morea, about an hour's distance IT.W. from the town of 
Mytilene, is the bridge of an aqueduct, figured on Plate 
III. The water-course is carried above massive pillars 
bunt of large hewn blocks of grey marble, and connected | 
by means of three rows of arches, of which the uppermost : 
is of brick. The bridge extended about 500 feet in length, 
and at the deepest was from 70 to 80 feet high. Judged 
by the masonry and the graceful design, it has ^ been 
thought to be a work of the age of Augustus. Hemains of 
this aqueduct are to be seen at Darisson Lamarousia, an 
hour's distance from Morea, and at St Demetri, two hours 
and a half from Ayasso, on the road to Vasilika. 

The aqueduct near Spoleto, which now serves also as a 
bridge, is deserving of notice as an early instance of the 
use of the pointed arch, belonging as it does to the 7th 
or 8th centuiy. It has ten arches, remarkable for the 
elegance of their design and the airy lightness of their 
proportions, each over 66 feet in span, and about 300 feet 
in heiglit. (See Plate IV.) 

The aqueduct of Pyrgos, near Constantinople (figured on 
Plate III. ),is a remarkable example of works of this class car- 
ried out in the later times of the Roman empire. It consists 
of two branches, of which only one is seen in elevation on 
the plate. The other branch stood nearly at right angles 
to this, and is seen partly on the plan. From this circum- 
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stance it was called the Bended or Crooked Aqueduct, to 
distinguish it from another termed the Long Aqueduct, 
situated near the source of the waters. The branch seen 
in elevation extends 670 feet in length, and is 106 feet in 
height at the deepest part. It is composed of three rows 
of arches, those in each row increasing in width from the 
bottom to the top — an arrangement very properly intro- 
duced with the view of saving materials without diminishing 
the strength of the work. The two upper rows consisted 
of arches of semicircles, the lower of Gothic arches ; and 
f.hiR circumstance serves to fix the date of the structure, as 
these last were not introduced until the 10th century. The 
breadth of the building at the base was 21 feet, and it 
diminished with a regular batter on each side to the top, 
where it was only 11 feet. The base also was protected 
by strong buttresses or counterforts, erected against each 
of the pillars. The other branch of the aqueduct was 300 
feet long, and consisted of twelve semicircular arches. 

This aqueduct serves to convey to Constantinople the 
waters of the valley of Belgrade, one of the principal 
sources from which the city is supplied. These are situated 
on the heights of Mount Hsemus, the extremity of the 
Balkan Mountains, w'hich overhangs the Black Sea. The 
water rises about 15 miles from the city, and between 
3 and 4 miles west of the village of Belgrade, in three 
sources, which run in three deep and very confined 
valleys. These unite a little below the village, and then 
are collected into a large reservoir. After flowing a mile 
or two from this reservoir, the waters are augmented by 
two other streams, and conveyed by a channel of stone to 
the Crooked Aqueduct. From this they are conveyed to 
another which is the Long Aqueduct ; and then, with 
various accessions, into a third, termed the Aqueduct of 
Justinian. From this they enter a vaulted conduit, which 
skirts the hills on the left side of the valley, and crones a 
broad valley 2 miles below the Aqueduct of Justinian, 
by means of an aqueduct, with a double row of arcades of 
a very beautiful construction. The conduit then proceeds 
onwai’d in a circuitons route, till it reaches the reservoir 
of Egri Kapan, situated just without and on the walls of 
the city. From this the water is conducted to the various 
quarters of the city, and also to the reservoir of St Sophia, 
which supplies the seraglio of the grand signior. The 
Long Aqueduct is more imposing by its extent than the 
Crooked one, but is far inferior in the regularity of design 
and disposition of the materials. It is evidently a work 
of the Turks. It consists of two rows of arcades, the lower 
being forty-eight in number, and the upper^ fifty. The 
whole length was about 2200 feet, and the height 80 feet. 
The Aqueduct of Justinian is a very excellent work, and 
without doubt one of the finest monuments which remain to 
us of the Middle Ages. It consists of two rows of large 
arcades in the pointed style, with four arches in each. Those 
of the lower story have 52 feet of span, the upper ones 40 
feet. The piers are supported by strong buttr^ses, and at 
different heights they have little arches jmssing through 
them, which relieve the deadness of the solid pill^. The 
length of this aqueduct is 720 feet, and the height 109 
feet This aqueduct, though it hears name of Justinian, 
was probably erected in the time of Const^tine. 

Besides the waters of Belgr^e, Constantinople 
supplied from several other principal sources, one of which 
took its rise on the heights of the same mountains, 3 
or 4 miles east of Belgrade. This was conveyed in a 
similar manner by an arched chann^, elevated, when it 
was necessary, on aqueduct bridges, till it reached the 
northern parts of the city. It was in the course of this 
aqueduct that the contrivance of the sow^rcisi or hydraulic 
obelisks, described by Andreossy (in his voyage to the 
Black Sea and account of the Thracian Bosphorus) was 
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constructed, which excited some attention, as being 
an improvement on the method of conducting water by 
aqueduct bridges. “ The souterasi,” says Andreossy, are 
masses of masonry, having generally the form of a truncated 
pyramid or an Egyptian obelisk. To form a conduit with 
Bouterasi, we choose sources of water, the level of which is 
several feet higher than the reservoir by which it is to be 
distributed over the city. We bring the water from its 
sources in subterranean canals, slightly declining until we 
come to the borders of a valley or broken ground. We 
there raise on each side a souterasi, to which we adapt 
vertically leaden pipes of determinate diameters, placed 
parallel to the two opposite sides of the building. These 
pipes are disjoined at the upper part of the obelisk, which 
forms a sort of basin, with which the pipes are connected. 
The one permits the water to rise to the level from whence 
it had descended j by the other, the water descends from 
this level to the foot of the souterasi, where it enters 
another canal under ground, which conducts it to a second 
and to a third souterasi, where it rises and again descends, 
as at the last station. Here a reservoir receives it and 
distributes it in different directions by orifices of which 
the discharge is known.” Again he says, ‘^it requires but 
little attention to perceive that this system of conducting 
tubes is nothing but a series of syphons open at their 
upper part, and communicating with each other. The 
expense of a condmt by souterasi is estimated at only one- 
fifth of that of an aqueduct with arcades,” There seems 
to be really no advantage in these pyramids, further 
than as they serve the purpose of discharging the air 
which collects in the pipes. They are in themselves an 
evident obstruction, and the water would flow mpre freely 
without any interruption of the kind. In regard to the 
leaden pipes, again, they would have required, with so 
little head pressure as is stated, to be used of very extra- 
ordinary dimensions to pass the same quantity of water as 
was discharged along the arched conduits. There is some- 
thing, therefore, which would require explanation in the 
account Andreossy gives of these pyramids, if, indeed, he 
did not misunderstand the nature of them. 

The other principal source from which Constantinople is 
supplied, is from the high grounds 6 or 8 miles west of 
the town, from which it is conducted by conduits and 
arches, in the same manner as the others. The supply 
drawn from all these sources, as detailed by Andreossy, 
amounted to 400,000 cubic feet per day. The charge of 
the waterrworks at Constantinople belongs to a body of 
300 Turks and 100 Albanese Greeks, who form almost 
an hereditary professipn. 

In ancient Egypt and Babylonia a different problem of 
water supply was presented, both countries being flat and 
traversed by great rivers, from which they were subject to 
regular inundation^ Hence canals with large basins took 
the place of the aqueducts of Greece and Borne, and the 
stupendous scale on which in Egypt the waters of the Nile, 
and in Babylonia the waters of the Tigris and Euphrates, 
were utilised, ^was a marvel to ancient travellers. 

In France various aqueducts have been formed after the 
manner of the Eomans. The most remarkable are those 
constructed in the reign of Louis XIV., at vast expense, 
for conducting water from Marly to Versailles. The famous 
aqueduct bridge of Maintenon, which was erected for con- 
veying the waters of the river Eure to Versailles, is without 
doubt, in point of magnitude and height, the most magni- 
ficent fitracture of the kind in the world. In Plate IV. 
a view is given of a portion of this work, on the same 
scale as the others there represented. Had the whole 
been delineated on the same scale, it would have extended 
to four times the breadth of the plate. It extends 
about 4400 feet in length, that is, about five-sixths 
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of a mile, is upwards of 200 feet in height, and con- 
tains 242 arcades, each divided into three rows, forming 
in all 726 arches about 50 feet span. Of the subterranean 
aqueducts in France the finest is that of Arcueil, which 
serves to conduct water to that village. It is 44,300 feet 
in length, or upwards of 8 miles, extending from the 
valley of Arcueil to the castle at the gate of St Jaques, ail 
built of hewn stone. It is about 6 feet in height, and 
has on each side a foot-path 18 inches wide ; it has n 
declivity of 1 foot in 1300. Another aqueduct of this 
kind is that of Bocquancourt, part of the system which 
brings water to Versailles; it is 11,760 feet in length, or 
upwards of 2 miles, and has a declivity in its whole course 
of only 3 feet. In some parts of its course it was necessary 
to msdte excavations 80 or 90 feet deep, w^hich rendered 
the execution very difficult. 

The great waterworks that supply the city of Marseilles 
with the water of the Durance, by a canal about 60 miles 
in length, are among the boldest undertakings of the kind 
in modern times. This canal, begun in 1839, and com- 
pleted in 1847, is conveyed through three chains of lime- 
stone mountains by forty-five tunnels, forming an aggregate 
length of 8^ miles, and across numerous valleys by aque- 
ducts ; the largest of which, the Aqueduct of Boquefavour, 
over the ravine of the Biver Arc, about 6 miles from Aix, 
surpasses in size and altitude the ancient Pont du Gard. 
The immense volume of water, which passes at the rate of 
198,000 gallons per minute, is carried across as in the old 
Boman aqueducts by a channel of masonwork. The height 
of this aqueduct is 262 feet, and its length 1287. 

One other aquednet of modern construction is worthy of 
notice In those parts of British India where the fall of 
min is scanty and uncertain, recourse is had to artificial 
irrigation, and the waters of many of the rivers of the 
country have been rendered available for this purpose by 
means of public works constructed by the Government. 
Of these the most important is the Ganges Canal, which 
traverses the North-Western Provinces of Bengal, and dis- 
tributes over their vast area nearly the whole volume of the 
waters of the Ganges. The canal begins at the point where 
the river issues from the mountains, and enters the plains 
of Bengal About 20 miles from its source, the line of the 
canal crosses the valley of the Solani river, and the works 
for efiecting the transit are designed on a scale worthy of 
the undertaking. The valley is between 2 and 3 miles 
in width. An earthen embankment is carried across, raised 
on an average between 16 and 17 feet above the surrounding 
country, and having a width of 350 feet at its base, and 
290 feet in the upper parh This embankment forms the 
bed of the canal, which is protected by banks 12 feet in 
depth, and 30 feet wide at the top. To preserve these 
banks from the eflects of the action of the water, lines of 
masonry formed into steps extend on each side throughout 
their entire length. The Solani river is crossed by an 
aqueduct 920 feet long, having side walls 8 feet thick and 
12 deep, the depth of the water being 10 feet. The water 
of the canal passes through two separate channels. That 
of the Biver Solani flows under fifteen arches, having a 
span of 50 feet each, constructed in the most substantial 
manner, and springing from piers resting on blocks of 
masonry sunk into the bed of the river. The cost of the 
aqueduct was upwards of .£1 60,000, In grandeur of design, 
solidity of construction, and, above all, in extensive utility, 
it may challenge competition with any ainnn'lfl.T > work in the 
world. 

Within the last century, the invention and improvement 
of the manufacture of cast iron has completely changed 
the mode of conducting water into cities, by the introduction 
of cast-iron pipes instead of the stone conduits of former 
times. These pipes can now be formed of almost any 
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dimensions, and united together into a continued series so 
closely as to prevent the escape of the -water even under a 
violent pressure, arising from the altitude of the fountain- 
head. They enable us, therefore, to take advantage of 
and give effect to the fundamental principle of hydrostatics, 
that the fluid tends continually to a level, even though 
it be confined in the smallest or most complicated system 
of pipes ; so that however low it be carried in any valley, 
or to whatever distance, still it will rise on the opposite 
side to the original altitude of the fountainhead — sl principle 
which is most important indeed in such works, seeing that 
by it we are not restricted, as the Romans were, almost to 
a perfect level in the line of the conduit. We have seen 
that, for the purpose of attaining this level or very gentle 
declivity aU along the conduit, they were under the 
necessity of raising it by arcades continued in one unbroken 
series, frequently 30 or 40 miles in extent ; and, in addition 
to this, they had often to prolong the length of the track by 
a circuitous route, turning and winding for miles out of its 
course, for the very purpose of increasing its length. 

But the use of pipes enables us to dispense with the^e 
long arcades all raised nearly to the same level with the 
fountainhead ; because the conduit may be varied in its 
level to any extent, and still will rise at last to its original 
altitude. The pipes, therefore, are merely laid aH ^ong 
the surface of the ground, with a cover of 2 or 3 feet of 
soil to place -them beyond the reach of frost To prevent, 
however, the frequent or abrupt alternations of rise and 
fall, any sudden inequalities in the ground are equalised 
by cuttings and embankments, but not to anything like the 
extent that would be required to raise the whole to a leveL 
This, therefore, forms a very great improvement in the 
method of conducting water, the greatest indeed which has 
ever been made in this important branch of practical 
mechanics. That it was not introduced by the Romans, is 
not to be ascribed, as many have supposed, to their ignor- 
ance of the hydrostatic principle that the fluid would rise to 
a level in the opposite branches of the same train of pipes. 
They were well acquainted with this principle, and a portion 
of a leaden pipe, supposed to have been used in the baths 
of Caracalla, has been found, which sets this matter at 
rest ; but, from the low state of the arts at that period, 
they were unable to give effect to the principle. They had 
not the means of fabricating pipes of such a magnitude as 
would have been required for the enormous quantities of 
water consumed in Rome, and at the same time, of strength 
audflcient to withstand the pressure from the fountainhead. 
Lead was the only material that could be used by them for 
the purpose ; and besides the enormous thickness that so 
weak a material would have required, and the imprac- 
ticability of their forming pipes, and uniting them together 
endwise, they were too well acquainted with the tendency 
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of lead to render the water unwholesome by its poisonous 
impregnation. The use of cast iron was quite unknown. 
There remained, therefore, no resource but in the aque- 
ducts, which, though attended no doubt with vast expense, 
and requiring great enterprise, skill, and patience, were 
yet attainable by these means, and formed when completed 
a simple and very perfect mode of effecting the object. 
ISTow, however, when the manufacture of cast iron has been 
brought to such perfection, and methods contrived for 
uniting perfectly together all the pipes into one con- 
nected train, this improved system h^ been universally 
adopted. 

In former editions of this work (under this heading) the 
works of the Edinburgh Water Company, undertaken in 
1819, and designed by Mr Jardine, civil engineer, were 
described ; but as there is little which can properly come 
under the popular definition of Aqueduct, they will be more 
consistently referred to in the article Waterwobeis. 

Croton Aqueduct, New York, 

The Croton Aqueduct, by which the city of ISTew York 
m supplied with water, was justly regarded at the time of 
its execution, from 1837 to 1842, as one of the most 
magnificent works of the kind in modem times (figs. 1 to 5). 
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Pig. 1. — ^Part Section of Croton Watex^’^orks. 


Its length from the Croton Lake to the receiving reservoir is 
38J miles. The original reservoir, called Croton Lake, is 
formed by an embankment across the Croton Creek, a small 
stream of wholesome water falling into the Hudson. It 
covered 400 acres, and contained about 500,000,000 gallons 
of water. To the valley of the Har- 
lem River, a distance of 33 miles, the 
aqueduct (fig. 2,) is built of stone, 
brick, and cement, arched over and 
under, € feet 3 inches wide at the 
bottom, 7 feet 8 inches at the top, 
and 8 feet 5 inches high, and capable 
of discharging 60,000,000 gallons per Fro. % — a?miiiel m 
day. It is carried over the Harlem soft ground. 
Valley in iron pipes, laid upon a magnificent bridge (figs. 3 
and 4) 1460 feet long, constmcted of arches 114 feet above 
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high-water mark at YorfcviHe. These pipes passed into a 
recdving reservoir capable of holding 150,000,000 gallons, 
and from thence the water was conducted for 2^ miles to a 
distributing reservoir, containing 20,000,000 gallons, by a 
double line of iron pipes, 3 feet in diameter. From this 
reservoir the water was distributed to the city. 

The Croton water was originally introduced into Hew 
York in 1842, when the population was about 450 000 


persons, and from that time to 1848, 18,000,000 gallom 
per day gave an abundant supply. In 1872, with a popu- 
lation of 1,000,000 persons, the quantity required was 
88,000,000 gallons per day. Thus, between 1848 and 
1872, while the population little more , than doubled, the 
consumption of water increased nearly five times. This fact, 
coupled with severe droughts in 1870 and 1871, when the 
natural volume of the Croton River fell to 27,000,000 
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gallons per day, cansed great anxiety, and shewed the 
necessity of largely extended works. It was estimated 
that the basin above the Croton Dam, 

339 square miles in area, would give 

300.000. 000 gallons per day on the 
average, if the water could be impounded, 
and that, therefore, abundant water could 
be obtained by increasing the number 
or capacity of the impounding reser- 
voirs. New reservoirs were therefore 
projected, one of which, to contain 

3.000. 000.000 gallons, was expected^to 
be completed in the autumn of 1872. 

With this the gross storage would be 

4.670.000. 000 gallons, in addition to 
the daily produce of the Croton E-iver, 
which, at its minimum as stated, is 

27.000. 000 gallons per day. Another 
reservoir to contain 3,700,000,000 gal 
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ions was also projected, and will, it is presumed, be con- 
stracted when necessary (fig. 5), To meet the growing de- 



mand for water, the reservoirs were not only increased as 
described, but the means of distribution were largely ex- 
tended, and in one part of the city six lines of pipes 4 
feet in diameter were laid side by side. 


Manchester Waterworhs. 

The works by which the city of Manchester and its 
suburbs are now supplied with water, and which have 
been in course of construction from the year 1848 to 
the present time (1874), are perhaps, in some respects, 
the most stupendous works of the kind which have ever 
been constructed, in which difficulties of no ordinary char- 
acter have been successfully overcome. These remarks, 
however, relate especially to the impounding reservoirs, 
which are seven in number, with embankments varying 
from 70 to lOQ feet above the level of the valley in which 
they are constructed, and cannot, therefore, he properly 
alluded to here. As the conveyance of the water to the 
city is, however, by aqueduct, a few words explanatory of 
the general scheme will be necessary. 

The water is collected from the river Etherow and its tri- 
butaries, which, rising on the westerly slope of the Pennine 
•chain of hills, fiow into the river Mersey, and so into the Irish 
Sea. The drainage ground from which the water is collected 
lies nearly midway between Manchester and Sheffield. Its 
area is about 19,300 acres. It rises in parts to an elevation 
of about 1800 feet above the level of the sea, and about 
1200 or 1300 feet above the deep and romantic valley of 
I/ongdendale, in which the main collecting reservoirs are 
situated. The district consists of the shales and sandstones 
which constitute the lower portion of the Coal Measure 
formation — the upper millstone grit forming the cap of 
the steep escarpments on each side of the vaUey, while the 
lower millstone grit, which may be said to separate the 
Coal Measure shale from the limestone shale, is found in 
the bottom. The waters produced by this geological forma- 
tion are among the purest in the world. The spring water 
ifi especially brilliant, highly aerated, containing little or 


no foreign matter, and extremely soft. It is at all times 
very abundant, the district yielding much more spring 
water than the usual quantity, in proportion to the area 
from which the springs issue. The quantity of water 
flowing from the drainage ground would, if wholly stored, 
afford a gross supply of about 40,000,000 gallons per 
day, of which about 13,000,000 gallons per day have to he 
delivered as compensation to the mills on the stream, 
leaving about 27,000,000 gallons per day as the supply 
available for the city and its suburbs. 

The water of heavy rains and wet seasons is collected in 
large impounding reservoirs, the gross capacity of which is 

4,233,000,000 gallons. In some of these reservoirs the 
turbid and coloured water is impounded, whore it is allowed 
to settle and purify, and is^ subsequently given as compen- 
sation to the stream j and in others, the pure water, w^hen 
more than sufficient for the wants of the city, is collected. 
Here it is stored till required, and then given in^ addition 
to the spring water, when that is in itself deficient in 
quantity. The spring water is separatel}^ collected, and 
conveyed to the city by aqueducts specially constructed 
for the purpose. In heavy rains, which swell the streams, 
and especially in autumn, the water is discoloured, but by 
a simple and ingenious contrivance, every stream is made 
to separate its coloured water from its pure water — the 
coloured water being passed to reservoirs set apart for the 
storage of such water, and the i)ure water being sent at 
once to Manchester, or passed to reservoirs in %vhich it is 
stored for future use. 

The aqueducts by which this water is conveyed from 
the springs and from the reservoirs, consist for the most 
part of tunnel and covered conduit, 6 feet in diameter, with 
a faU of 6 feet in a ixxile, with cast-iron syphon pipes of 
large^ dimensions across one valley, which has to be passed 
before the highest service reservoir is reached. From this 
reservoir to the city, about 8 miles distant, cast-iron pipes 
are laid along or under the public roads, to convey the 
water to various other reservoirs at lower elevations, from 
which the city and its suburbs are conveniently supplied. 

In the main valleys in which the spring water is col- 
lected, or the fiood and turbid waters conveyed by separate 
channels, the aqueducts are chiefly open, and are, to a 
great extent, formed of concrete 6 inches thick on the 
sides and bottom, faced with dry stone pitching 9 inches in 
thickness. They axe cheap, easily constructed, and per- 
fectly successful. 

The area and capacities of all the reservoirs are as 
follows : — 


Name. 

Area. 

Capacity. 

Depth, 


Acres. 

Gallons. 

Feet, 

Woodhead, 

136 

1,235,0011,000 

72 

Torside, 

160 

1,474, 000, 00i> 

S4 

Khodes Wood, 

64 

600,000,000 

6S 

Vale House, 

63 

343,000,000 

40 

Bottoms, (estimated) 

- 46 

399,000,000 

50 

Amfield, 

39 

209,000,000 

52 

HolHngworth, 

13 

73,000,000 

52 

Oodley, 

15 

61,000,000 

21 

Benton, Ko. 1, 


80,000,000 

20 ' 

Denton, No. 2, 

Crorton, Upper...... 

6 

23,000,000 

20 

34 

123,000,000 

26 i 

Gorton, Lower, 

23 1 

100,000,000 

29 1 

Prestwick, 

4^ 

20,000,000 

22 


1 609i 

4,590,000,000 



Zoc7i Katrine Aquedmt^ Glasgow, 

The Loch Katrine Aqueduct of the Glasgow Waterworks 
is the modern aqueduct which has most prf»bably attractec 
the largest share of public attention. 
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The appropriation of the beautiful waters of Loch Kat- 
rine — rendered classical by Sir Walter Scott — the romantic, 
rugged, and almost impassable Highland country through ' 
which the aqueduct had to be constructed, and the distance 
from Loch Katrine to Glasgow, all contributed to lend a 
special interest to the undertaking. It is, however, a very 
simple work in itself, for, with but little artificial addition, 
Loch Katrine, Loch Venachar, and Loch Drunkie were 
converted into impounding reservoirs, the first for the 
supply of the city, and the two latter for compensation. 

The area and capacity of these reservoirs are as follows • — 



Area at SuiDmer Level. 

Extent to 
which Lochs 
can be 
raised or 
lowered. 

an a 

o 

II 

t6'§ 

Capacity 

i 

u 

*< 

be 

SS 

a 

1 

Tiopoition of Storage 
to each Acre of Drain- 
age Area. 


Acres. 

ft. in. 

Feet. 

Gallons. 

Acres. 

Gallons. 

tLocli Katrine. 

3,000 

Raised 4 0 

367 

5,637,500,000 

22,800 

249,450 



Drawn 3 0 





i 


'll 





LocE Venachar, 

865 

Raised 6 9 

269 

2,656,250,000 

21,500 

123,544 



Drawn 6 0 ' 
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Loch Drunkie, 

83 

Raised 25 0 

416 

750,000,000 

1,500 

500,000 

Totals, . 

3,948 



9,093,750,000'i5,800 



The length of the aqueduct from Loch Katrine to Glas- 
gow is about 35 miles, of which 27 may be considered as 
the aqueduct proper. The remaining 8 consist of two 
lines of cast-iron pipes, by which the water is conveyed 
from the. large service reservoir at Mugdock to the city of 
Glasgow, The aqueduct is principally in tunnel or covered 
conduit, but there are three valleys which are crossed by 
^ iron syphon pipes of large diameter, and there are numerous 
aqueduct bridges of varied character, suited to the peculi- 
arities of the districts in which they had to be constructed. 
The tunnels and covered conduits are 8 feet high and 8 
feet wide, with an inclination of 10 inches in a mile, and 
are ca^Dable of conveying about 50,000,000 gallons of W'ater 
in twenty-four hours. The syphon pipes across the valleys 
have an inclination of 1 in 1000, or about 5 feet in a 
mile, and it requires two pipes of 4 feet in diameter and 
one of 3 feet in diameter, to convey the quantity of water 
in a day which the aqueduct will deliver. 

The work required the greatest engineering accuracy 
and skill, and so perfectly have the lines and levels been 
kept, that it was only upon the closest examination that 
the joinings in the tunnels could be detected. 

The work was commenced in the spring of 1855, opened 
by her Majesty the Queen in October 1859, and finally 
completed in the course of 1860. 

The cost of the engineering works of the aqueduct, in- 
cluding the conversion of the various lochs mentioned into 
reservoirs, and exclusive of land, and of the distribution 
of the water in the city of Glasgow and its neighbourhood, 
was £668,000; but the gross cost of the water supply, in- 
cluding the purchase of two water companies, distribution, 
■and everything, has been, to May 1873, £1,756,793. 

The following description of the aqueduct was given by 
■the engineer at a banquet given to him in Glasgow after 
:the completion of the works: — 

** It is impossible to convey to those who have not per- 
sonally inspected it, an impression of the intricacy of the 
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wild and beautiful district through which the aqueduct 
passes for the first 10 or 11 miles after leaving Loch 
Katrine. From the narrowest point at which it was found 
the ridge between Loch Katrine and Loch Chon could be 
pierced, the country consists of successive ridges of the 
most obdurate rock, separated by deep wild vsiUeys, in 
which it was very difficult in the first instance to find a 
way. There were no roads, no houses, no building 
materials, — nothing which would ordinarily be considered 
essential to the successful completion of a great engineering 
work for the conveyance of water; but it was a considera- 
tion of the geological character of the material, 'which gave 
all the romantic wildness to the district, that at once 
determined me to adopt that particular mode of construc- 
tion which has been so successfully carried out. For the 
first 10 miles, the rock consists of mica schist and clay 
slate — close, retentive material, into which no water per- 
colates, and in which, consequently, few springs are to be 
found. This rock, when quarried, was unfit for building 
purposes; there was no stone of a suitable description to 
be had at any reasonable cost or distance, no hme for 
mortar, no clay for puddle, and no roads to convey material. 
Ordinary surface construction, therefore, was out of the 
question ; but I saw that if tunnelling were boldly resorted 
to, there would be no difficulty, beyond the cost and time 
required in blasting the rocks, in making a perfectly water- 
tight and all-enduring aqueduct ; there would be no water 
to hamper and delay us in the shafts and tunnels, and 
little would require transporting through the country but 
gunpowder and drill iron. This course was therefore 
determined upon, and my expectations have been realised 
to the very letter. The aqueduct may be considered as 
one continuous tunnel. As long as the work continued in 
the primary geological measures, we had no water ; and 
even after it entered the Old Bed Sandstone, and where it 
subsequently passed through trap rock, there was much 
less than I expected ; so that our progress, at no part of 
the work, was ever materially interfered with by those 
incidents which usually render raining operations costly 
and uncertain.^' 

The rock, however, especially the mica slate, proved 
extremely hard and difficult to work. At several points 
along the side of Loch Chon the progress did not 
exceed 3 or 4 lineal yards in a month at each face, 
although the work was carried on day and night. The 
average progress through the mica slate was about 5 yards 
in a month. In drilling the holes for blasting, a fresh drill 
was required for every inch in depth on the average, and 
about sixty drills were constantly in use at each face. 
The cost of the gunpowder alone, consumed in the first 7^ 
miles of the aqueduct, was £10,540, and there were about 
175 miles of fuse burned in firing it. The average cost 
per yard of this length of the aqueduct was over £13, 
or £23,000 per mile. (Figs. 6 to 11, are cross sections 
of the aqueduct, showing the general construction in 
various kinds of ground.) The built and tunnelled part is 
all capable of passing 50,000,000 gallons per day. 

The aqueduct bridges over the ravines are somewhat 
peculiar, varying in character according to the circumstances 
of the district. In the wilder and more inaccessible parts 
there are five extensive iron ones, varying in length from 
124 to 332 yards, all of similar construction. (See fig. 
12.) At the ends of these bridges, in the shallowest parts 
of the ravines, the aqueduct has a cast-iron trough supported 
on a solid dry stone embankment of the stone of the 
district, carefully set by hand ; the stone embankment being 
9 feet wide at top, with a batter of 3 inches to the foot on 
each side. The deeper parts of the ravines or valleys are 
crossed by malleable iron tubes 8 feet 'wide by 6| feet high 
inside, supported, by piers at intervals of 50 feet. The 
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bottoms and sides of these tubes are -I- inch thick, and the 
tops inch thick, strengthened by angle and T iron. 
Eg. 13 shows a section of these tubes. The cast-iron 
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troughs (fig. 14) are 8 feet broad and 4 feet deep, and 
§ inch thick, and were capable of passing at this depth 
upwards of 20,000,000 gallons a day. Provision was 



made for adding feet to the height of the sides when 
additional water was required, and this has since been done. 
The bottoms of the malleable-iron tubes are 3 feet below 



Fig. 12. — Iron Aqueducts at Culegarton. 

the bottoms of the troughs, so that they should always be 
full of water, for the purpose of securing the same tempe- 
rature both in the bottom and top of the tubes, and so pre- 


brachets. The pipes at these exposed places have flange 
joints, and they have been covered with woollen felt to 
prevent expansion and contraction. There is a short tunnel 
110 yards long on this length of piping of dimensions 
sufficient to carry the three lines of pipes. The construction 
of the aqueduct, for the 5 miles extending from the valley 
of the Endrick to the valley of the Blane, presents the same 
general features as those already described. Good building 
stone was abundant in this district, and the bridges are all 



Fig. 16. — Buutreatli Aqueduct. 



! of masonry. Fig. 15 is an elevation of one of the aque- 
\ duct bridges nearKillearn at 19 miles from Loch Katrine ; 



venting unequal expansion and contraction. The aqueduct 
at the crossing of small mountain streams (of which there 
were many) was carried in cast-iron troughs similar to 
those already described, supported upon cast-iron beams 
over the space left for the stream. 

The first deep valley which required to be crossed by 
piping is that of the Duchray water, about 55 chains wide. 
The pipes first laid down were 4 feet diameter in 9 feet 
lengths, with spigot and faucet joints, run up with lead in 
the usual way. At the lowest point the pipes are under a 
pressure of 165 feet. The river itself is crossed by cast- 
iron arched girders of 60 feet span 3 and here, as well as at 
the small basins at each end of the piping, and at all other 
places where masonry was required, provision was made 
for laying two additional lines of pipes, one 4 feet and the 
other 3 feet in diameter. These pipes have since been 
laid. After passing through the ridge of Old Ked Sandstone 
conglomerate by the Clashmore tunnel, the aqueduct for 5 
miles is for the greater part in open cutting, with masonry 
sides, and a dry rubble arch covered with 2 feet pf puddle, 
and then covered in. 

The Endrick valley, like that of the Duchray, is crossed 
by cast-iron syphon pipes for miles in length. Where 
they cross the river Endrick at the bottom of the valley, 
the pipes are If inches thick, and have to sustain a pres- 
sure of 235 feet. The pipes are carried across small 
depressions in the valley by resting them upon stone piers, 
and at the crossing of two roads, and of the Forth and 
Clyde railway, they are further supported by cast-iron 


;PiQ. 16 .— Section through Fig. 17. — Section through 

Arch. Pier. 

and figs. 16 and 17 are details of the Ballewan Aqueduct 
bridge (fig. 18). 



The piping across the Blane is about 54 chains long, 
with a depression of 125 feet. The Blane water itseK is 
crossed by a stone bridge, and there are basins at each end 
of the pipes as before. The last piece of the aqueduct is a 
tunnel 2640 yards long, through a ridge of amygdaloidal 
trap, separating the valley of the Blane from the valley 
of the AUandei:. The tunnel is 250 feet below the summit 
of the hUl. 

Mr Bateman, at the banquet referred to, summarised 
the works along the line of aqueduct in nearly the foBow- 
ing words : — “ There are in the whole work eighty distinct 
tunnels, upon which forty-four vertical shafts have been 
sunk for facilitating and expediting the completion of the 
work/^ Besides the tunnel at the commencement of the 
aqueduct, called the Loch Katrine Tunnel, 2325 yards in 
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leugtli, and upwards of 500 feet below the summit of the 
hill, and the Mugdock Tunnel at the end of the aqueduct, 
2640 yards in length, there are ‘‘others, 700, 800, 1100, 
and 1400 yards in length. Not to speak of smaller con- 
structions, there are twenty-five important iron and masonry 
aqueducts over rivers and ravines, some 60 and 80 feet in 
height, with arches of 30 feet, 50 feet, and 90 feet in span. 
The number of people employed, exclusive of iron-founders 



and mechanics, has generally been about 3000 ] and for 
the greater part of these, huts and roads and all other 
accommodation had to be provided, the country for the 
most part being of the \^dest and most inaccessible 

description,^’ — “At the picturesque, ‘turf and 

timber’ village of Sebastopol, as the miners called it, at the 
head of Loch Chon, several hundreds of work-people were 
accommodated. Provision stores, reading-rooms, a school- 
house and church, and a resident medical man and school- 
master were provided for them.” 

The aqueduct from its commencement at Loch Katrine 
to the Mugdock reservoir, is 25f miles long, 13 of which 
were tunnelled, 3f miles are iron piping across valleys, and 
the remaining 9 miles consist of cut and cover ” conduit 
and bridges. Where the ground was cut open the conduit 
was covered in, and the surface restored after the aqueduct 
was built. At the bridges the aqueduct is covered with 
timber to prevent its being choked by snow. Most of them 
are furnished with grooves in the masonry to receive stop 
planks, and with discharge sluices to facilitate the emptying 
of the aqueduct, when it is necessary to inspect or make 
repairs. Overflows are constructed at a number of the 
bridges, to discharge the water if it should be necessary to 
stop the flow suddenly at any point. The total cost of the 
aqueduct at the time the water was introduced into the 
city, was <£468,000, or an average of £18,000 per mile. 

It has been already stated that the 4-feet pipes across 
the valleys on the Hne of aqueduct were intended to 
deliver 20,000,000 gallons a day. By the well-known 
modification of Eytelwein’s formiila, deduced from Du 
Buat’s experiments and more elaborate formulae, the com- 
puted discharge is 21,500,000 gallons a day nearly, and by 
Weisbach’s formulae, 21,750,000 gallons a day. These 
pipes, however, have discharged 24,000,000 gallons a day 
without their being completely gorged, and Iheir ultimate 
discharge has therefore yet to be determined. The whole 
of the pipes used in the works were coated with coal pitch 
and oil, according to the process patented by Dr R. A. 
Smith of Manchester, and first used by Mr Bateman in the 
Manchester Waterworks. This coating, when well done, 
imparts a smooth glassy surface to the pipes, and prevents, 
at least for a number of years,, the usual, and it may be 
said, inevitable oxidation. Weisbach found that for wooden 
pipes 2^ and 4 J inches diameter, the coefficient of resist- 
ance was 1*75 times as great as for “metallic pipes,” 
giving a discharge about 14 per cent, less; and M. Morin 
has shown, m a paper which it is believed is published in 
detail in the Mkmoires des SavanU JEJtraTigers, the influence 
the state of the surface has upon the discharge of a pipe, 
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amounting, in cast-iron pipes coated with pitch, and in glass 
pipes, to an increase of nearly one-third in the discharge. 

It has also been pointed out by M. Morin, whose deduc- 
tions are principally from observations by M. Darcy, 
director of the waterworks of Paris, that for large sizes the 
diameters of the pipes seem also to exercise a more decided 
influence on the discharge than has been hitherto assigned 
to them. Late observations on the flow of gas through 
pipes by M. Arson, engineer of the Pans Gas Company, 
tend to confirm the views of M. Morin. 

At the Mugdock Service Reservoir, 7 or 8 miles from 
Glasgow, the water is first discharged into a basin, from 
which it passes over cast-iron gauge plates, 40 feet wide, 
brought to a thin edge. The depth of water passing over 
these plates is regularly recorded and the discharge com- 
puted. From the basin the water falls into an upper 
division of the main reservoir, about 2 acres in extent, and 
from this it is discharged into the reservoir. The reser- 
voir has a water surface of 60 acres, and a depth when full 
of 50 feet ; it contains 548,000,000 gallons, and is 317 feet 
above ordnance datum. It admits of repairs being made 
upon the aqueduct without interrupting the supply of water 
to the city. Two earthen embankments were necessary to 
form the reservoir; the main embankment is 400 yards 
long and 68 feet high, and the easterly embankment 240 
yards long and 50 feet high, each with a puddle wall in 
the centre, and pitching on the front slope in the usual 
way. 

The water is drawn from the reservoir by pipes laid in a 
tunnel through the hill between the two embankments, 
there being no pipes through the embankments themselves. 

At the end next the reservoir there is a stand-pipe so 
arranged that water can be drawn at various heights, and 
about 50 yards from the reservoir, the water passes into a 
circular well cut out of the rock, 40 feet in ^ameter and 
6$ feet deep, and is strained by passing through copper 
wire-cloth, 40 meshes to the inch, arranged in oak frames, 
forming an inner well of octagonal shape 25 feet diameter ; 
and from this latter the water finally passes into the two 
lines of pipes leading to the city. Water can also be 
drawn direct from the gauge basin, and from the upper 
compartment of the reservoir into the straining well, by a 
line of 4-feet pipes through the bottom of the reservoir. 
These works, including road and stream diversions, cost 
about £56,000. 

The two pipes leading from the straining well are each 
42 inches diameter, and are intended to deliver the whole 
50,000,000 gallons a day ; but on emerging from the 
tunnel, which is 440 yards in length, they are diminished 
to 36 inches, and they are continued of this size to the 
city. Provision was made for additional pipes, which 
have since been laid. The different lines of pipes are 
laid side by side for about 3 miles, after which they 
diverge — one line being carried by the Great Western 
Road for the supply of the low districts of the city, and 
the other by Maryhill for the supply of the high districts. 
These pipes come together again, and are arranged so as to 
communicate when necessary at St George’s Road near the 
commencement of the city, up to which point their 
respective lengths from the straining well are 7 miles for 
the low district main, and miles for the high. Each 
of these lines of pipes crosses the River Kelvin and the 
Forth and Clyde Canal, and at these places provision wais 
made for additional pipes. Eleven feet were added to the 
width of the Kelvin Bridge on the Great Western Road^ 
by cast-iron girders, to carry the low district mains. The 
two middle spans are each 93 feet, and the two side arche® 
37 feet span. 

The total cost of the works at their completion, in 1860^ 
was as follows : — 
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Work at the Lochs, £ 36,000 

Aqueduct, 25f miles long, 468,000 

Mugdock Reseryoir, 56,000 

Main Pipes, 36 inches diameter, 123,000 

Distrihution in the city, 78,000 

Total for works, £761,000 

Land and Compensation, £70,000 

Parliamentary expenses, Engineering, ) 
and Sundries, i 

157,000 

Total, £918,000 

Fzemia Waierworha. 

A still more recent work, consisting mainly of aqueduct 
construction, is the enterprise for supplying the city of 
Vienna with water. The water is obtained from the 
springs of Kaiserbrunn and Stixenstein, both situated at 
the foot of the Styrian Alps, which separate Austria from 
Styria. The Kaiserbrunn spring is situated 1146 English 
feet above the Danube at Vienna, and the Stixenstein 
spring 996 feet. The water is conducted by aqueduct to 
a receiving reservoir at Rosenbugel, 277 feet above the 
Danube, and distant 2 miles from Vienna. The length of 
the aqueduct from Kaiserbrunn to the receiving reservoir 
on the Eosenhugel, is 56 J English miles. A branch of 
3*9 English miles conducts the Stixenstein spring to this 
aqueduct. The gradients of the aqueduct vary much in 
the upper or early parts j but towards the end they become 
more regular. The gradients have been thus varied for 
the purpose of keeping the canal as much as possible along 
the level of the ground, so as to avoid high embankments. 
In order to keep the water cool in summer, and to secure 
it from freezing in winter, the water is always 6 feet below 
the surface ; and in places where embankments were un- 
avoidable, the aqueduct has been covered to the same 
extent. ^ The size of the aqueduct varies from 4 feet 6 
inches in height, by 2 feet 6 inches in width, to 6 feet 6 
inches in height, by 4 feet in width. In order to facilitate 
the discharge, and to reduce friction, the inside of the 
aqueduct has been plastered with a coating 2 inches 
thisk of Portland cement and sand, in the proportion of 
one of cement to two of sand. This coating was laid on 
in three layers, the last being a very thin la 3 ’'er of pure 
cement, which, when hardened, was rubbed with iron 
plates tiQ it became perfectly smooth and polished. The 
work was commenced in the winter of 1869-70, and com- 
pleted in the month of September 1873. The aqueduct is 
constructed for the purpose of supplying about 3,200,000 
cubic feet per day, or 20,000,000 gallons. There are 



Fig. 20. — ^Baden Bridge, Vienna Waterworks (7 out of 43 arches). 

several important aqueduct bridges along the line of works 
Of these the principal is the aqueduct of Baden, which 
consists of forty-three large arches, with spans varying 
from 5 klafters to 8J klafters, and the greatest height 16 
klafters 5 feet 6 inches, or 96*6 EngKsh feet, from the 
foundation of the pier to the top of the aqueduct. The 
arches are of brickwork, as weU as tlie vaulting of the 
canal The piers, together with the backing of arches and 
the sides of the canal, are faced with ashlar, and filled up 
with rubble masonry. The canal is covered on the top 
with earth, which is then covered with 9 inches of paving 
in rubble masonry, ^ ® 

Modling Aqueduct is, although one of the shortest, 
I^rhaps the finest on the whole line of the works. It is 
situated in a ver 7 narrow gorge, with high rocks rising on 
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the side. The canal or aqueduct passes tlirough a tunnel 
on one side, and after crossing the aqueduct enters imme- 



Fio. 21. — Modling Bridge, Vienna Waterworks. 


dlately into another tunnel on the other. This aqueduct 
bridge consists of spans of 9 klafters, or 55-98 English 
feet, in width, and is built entirely of bricks, with the 
exception that the piers are pointed wnth ashlar. The 
abutments, the foundations of which are excavated in the 
rock, are built of rubble masonry, faced with ashlar. The 
other chief aqueducts are — ^tlie one at Liesing with forty- 
six arches, very similar to that of Baden, and that of 
Mauer with thirteen arches, built of bricks, and making a 
fine curve across the valley. 

The receiving reservoir on the Rosenhugel, where the aque- 
duct ends, is divided into two p>rirts, cai)able together of 
holding 80,000 cubic feet English, Erom this reservoir 
the water is taken to two other distributing reservoirs, from 
which the city is supplied. The cost of the work, together 
with the network of pipes in Yienna, has been about 
25,000,000 fiorins or .£2,000,000 sterling. The chief 
engineer of the work was Herr Carl Junker of Vienna, and 
the contractor Mr Antonio Gabrielli of London. The 
w-prks were completed and opened in the autumn of 1873, 

Water Sivpjiily of Paris, 

The question of improving the water supply of this city 
was the subject of minute and careful investigations, 
extending over a period of four or five years, (from 1854 to 
1859.) 

Many projects were submitted to the Prefecture of the 
Seine, but the one finally adopted w^as that studied by Mr 
Belgrand and the engineers of the municipality of Paris. 
The scheme consisted in appropriating the waters of the 
Sonne and the Soude, together with the Soudon and the 
Dhuis, all being tributaries of the Marne, and flowing 
through chalk districts. 

The population of Paris, for the supply of which the 
scheme was laid out, was taken at 2,000,000, and the 
waters from the sources selected were intended for the 
domestic supply only — the existing supplies to Paris, which 
have become gradtially polluted and unfit for domestic 
use, being made available for all the other general wants 
of the population. The quantity of -water which it was 
estimated would be required for the domestic purposes of 
such a population was taken at 100,000 cubic metres per 
diem, or about 22,000,000 gallons per day; and the works 
have been laid out for conveying this quantity, Gaugings 
of the various streams selected, showed that in 1855, when 
the flow was at the lo-west, the produce of the Sonne and 
the Soude was 1081 litres per second, the Soudon 100, 
the Dhuis 315 ; making a total of 1496 litres per second, 
or about 28,000,000 gallons per day. At the time of 
lowest water in 1 857, however, the Sonne and the Soude 
together only yielded 880 litres per second, or 16,762,000 
gallons per day, while in 1858, which was an exceptionally 
dry year (indeed the driest year on record in this locality), 
they yielded together only 285 litres per second, or 
5,417,280 gallons per day j while in both these years the 
Soudon and the Dhuis gave almost the same quantities as 
in the year 1855. 

In order to meet the contingency of such a dry season 
as 1858, Mr Belgrand's project contemplated sinking wells 
or adits in the chalk, and obtaining therefrom what he 
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terms “ tlie subterranean reservoirs of water therein con- 
tained/' — ^artificial supplies, which would supply any defici- 
ency in the quantity yielded by the streams. The works com- 
prised what are termed conduits of derivation, being sub- 
sidiary conduits for collecting the waters from the various 
streams, and conducting them to the commencement of the 
main aqueduct that conveys the waters of the combined 
sources to Paris. The main aqueduct commences at a level 
of about 105 metres above the sea. It is a little over 180 
kilometres in length (about 110 English miles), and ter- 
minates at Paris in service reservoirs at Belleville, at a level 
of 83-^ metres above the sea. The subsidiary conduits are 
about 80 kilometres in length, and upon these and the main 
aqueduct there are seventeen bridges, 6 kilometres of 
conduit constructed upon arches, 7 kilometres of syphon 
piping, and 28 kilometres of tunnel. The estimated cost 
of the ordinary works was about 19,000,000 francs, or 
.£760,000, to which must be added about 2^ million francs, 
or .£100,000, for special works, where the aqueduct had 
to be constructed through dij0S.cult ground, and 4^ million 
francs, or .£180,000, for compensation to riparian owners 
on the streams which were selected as the sources of the 
supply, as well as to the owners of mills who might be 
injured by the abstraction of the water, and for the pur- 
chase of the lands through which the aqueduct had to 
be constructed ; making a total estimated outlay on the 
works at the sources of the supply, and for the subsidiary 
and main aqueducts up to the distributing at Belleville, 
of 26,000,000 francs or Xl,040,000 

The commission, to whom were referred all the projects 
which had been suggested, in their report, considered on 
the ISth of March 1859, recommended that the sum to he 
voted for the works should be 30,000,000 francs, or 
£1,200,000, thus increasing the estimate by 4,000,000 
francs, or £160,000, with the view of providing ample 
means to cover any unforeseen works or difficulties which 
might be encountered during the carrying out of the pro- 
ject. The works have since that time been carried out sub- 
stantially in accordance with the ideas and designs of Mr 
Belgrand, and under his direction and supervision ; but they 
are not yet (1874) completed. The water from these sources is 
naturally very hard, but it is bright, fresh, and well aerated. 

Although the system of pipes has superseded the use 
of stone channels all raised to a level in the conveyance of 
water, there are still cases, such as those of canals, where 
the water must be kept on a perfect level, and where, 
therefore, aqueduct bridges are still necessary in conveying 
it over the valleys ; and of these we have long had examples 
in France, on the Languedoc canal. The first aqueduct 
bridges for canals in this country were those made by the 
Duke of Bridgewater, under the direction of the celebrated 
Brindley, and which, being quite new here, excited no 
small degree of astonishment. The first and largest was 
the aqueduct at Barton Bridge for conveying the canal 
across the Irwell, 39 feet above the surface of the water. 
It consisted of three arches, the middle one 63 feet span, 
and admitting under it the largest barges navigating the 
Irwell with sails set. It was commenced in September 
1760 ; and in July of the following year the spectacle was 
first presented in this country, of vessels floating and sailing 
across the course of the river, while others in th^ river 
itself were passing under them. Since that period canal 
aqueducts have become more common ; and many excellent 
examples are to be found both in England and Scotland. 
Of these are the aqueducts over the river Ltine on the 
Lancaster canal, designed by Bennie,: — a very excellent and 
splendid work of five arches, each 72 feet span, and rising 
65 feet above the level of the river ; and the Kelvin aque- 
duct, near Glasgow, which conveys the Forth and Clyde 
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canal over the valley of Kelvin, consisting of four arches, 
each 70 feet span, and rising 70 feet above the level of the 
river. Plate IV. contains views of two other principal 
aqueducts, vm., those of Pont-y- Gysyllte and Chirk in 
Wales. Of these the Pont-y-Cysyllte aqueduct by Mr 
Telford is justly celebrated for its magnitude, simplicity 
of design, and skilful disposition of the parts, combining 
lightness with strength in a degree seldom attempted. 
This aqueduct serves to convey the waters of the Ellesmere 
canal across the Dee and the vale of Llangollen, which it 
traverses. The channel for the water is made of cast-ii*ojQ, 
supported on cast-iron ribs or arches, and these resting on 
pillars of stone. The iron being much lighter than stone 
arches, this in one reason why the pillars have been reduced 
apparently to such slender dimensions. They are quite 
strong enough, however, as experience has proved. The 
whole length of the aqueduct is about 1000 feet, and con- 
sists of nineteen arches, each 45 feet span. The breadth of 
the pillars at the top is 8 feet, and the height of the four 
middle ones is 115 feet to the si^ringing. The pillars have 
a slight taper, the breadth of the middle ones at the base 
being 15 feet. The height from the surface of the water 
in the Dee to that in the canal is 126 feet 8 inches. 
The channel for the water consists of cast-iron plates^ cast 
with fianches, and these screwed together with bolts j they 
are represented in the drawing, between the arched ribs 
and the railing. The lines there show the joinings of the 
different plates. In order to preserve as much water-way 
as possible, the channel is made the full width of the can^ 
and towing-path, and the latter projected over one side, 
and supported inside by posts resting on the bottom of the 
canal. The aqueduct of Chirk was designed by the same 
able engineer, and serves also to convey across a valley the 
waters of the same canal. This aqueduct was the first 
in which iron was employed. Hitherto the channel for 
the waters had been constnicted of stone, or partly of 
stone and partly of clay puddle, which it was generally 
found very difficult to keep water-tight for a length of time. 
It was deterniined, therefore, by Mr Telford, to try the 
effect of cast-iron, and to lay it at first only on the bottom. 
The plates were accordingly laid directly over the sprandril 
walls, which they served to hind together, and united by 
fianches and screws. The sides of the channel were built 
with stone facings and brick hearting laid in water-lime 
mortar. This plan succeeded completely, and the quantity 
of masonry in the aqueduct was thereby greatly reduced. 
The aqueduct itself is 600 feet long, and 65 feet high 
above the river, consisting of ten arches, each 42 feet span. 
Tlie piers are 10 feet thick. 

An aqueduct near Edinburgh, conveying the waters of 
the Edinburgh and Glasgow Union Canal across the valley 
of the Water of Leith at Slateford, is an elegant struc- 
ture, similar in plan to that of Chirk, only that the water- 
channel is composed entirely of cast-iron, which is more- 
over built in with masonry. It is about 500 feet in length, 
and consists of eight arches, each 45 feet span ; and the 
height of the canal is about 70 feet above the level of the 
river. On this canal another aqueduct of the very same 
construction occurs in crossing the valley of the AJmond, 
and having several more arches. There are, in different 
parts of the country, various other aqueducts, but, excepting 
the formation of the water-way, these structures differ in 
no respect from bridges, particularly those undertaken not 
so much with the view of crossing rivers as of raising the 
level of the road entirely out of the valley, — an object 
now become of great importance, from the improvements 
in modem modes of conveyance. For the principles and 
mode of construction of these works, as well as of the 
aqueduct bridges, so far as the arch is concerned, see articles 
Abch and Bbidoe. 
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IFor further infonnatioii on the subject of ancient aque- 
ducts, see E. Curtius, “ Ueber Stadtische Wasserbauten 
der Hellenen,** in Archdologische Zeitung, 1847 ; Sextus 
Julius Erontinus, De Aquoeductihus Ur bis Rom<B Lihri //., 
with the Commentaries of Polenus (Patav. 1722) and 
Rondelet (Paris, 1820); Raphael Fabretti, De Aquis et 
Aquoeductihus Veteris Romes jDissertatio ; Plinii Hist, Nat, lib. 
xxxvL cap. XV.; Montfaucon, AntiquiU Expliquie, tome iv. 
tab. 128 ; Governor PownaU’s Notes and Description of Anti- 
quities in the Provincia Romana of Gaul ; Belidor’s Archi- 
tecture Hydraulique, containing a drawing of the aqueduct 
of Maintenon ; also Mem, Acad, Far ; Andreossy, Voyage 
d V Embouchure de Mer Noire^ ou Essai sur le Bosphore ; 
Philosophical Transactions Abridged^ voL L ; and Link’s 
Travels in Portugal, And for modern aqueducts, see 


AQTJILA, a town of Italy, capital of the province of 
Abruzzo Ulteriore II*, beautifully situated on the Aterno, 
about 56 miles from Rome, It is a well-built place, con- 
taining a citadel, which dates from 1534, a cathedral {S, 
Bernardino du Siena), as well as numerous other churches 
and religious establishments, a theatre, a fine town-hall, 
and a number of ancient mansions, such as the Palazzo 
Torres, with its picture-gallery, and the Palazzo del Govemo, 
the residence of Margaret of Austria. Its chief manu- 
factures are paper, linen, and wax; and it has a large 
trade in saffron, the principal product of the surrounding 
district. Aquila was founded about the year 1240, by 
the emperor Frederick II. who peopled it with the inhabi- 
tants of the ancient Amiternum, the birthplace of Sallust, 
the ruins of which are still to be seen about 3 miles from 
the town. It soon became a very flourishing city; but war, 
pestilence, and especially earthquakes (1703, 1706), have 
done much to reduce its importance. Population, 16,607. 

AQUILA (’AKvXas), a native of Pontus, who flourished 
about 130 A.D., celebrated for his translation of the Hebrew 
Scriptures into Greek. His history is involved in much 
obscurity ; but, according to Epiphanius {De Pond, et 
Mens., c. 15), he was a kinsman of the Emperor Hadrian, 
who employed him in rebuilding Jerusalem (iEha Capi- 
’tolina), and was converted to Christianity, but on being 
reproved for practising the pagan astrology, apostatised 
to Judaism. This account, however, is more than doubtful. 
Aquila’s version of the Scriptures was exceedingly close 
and accurate, and is said to have been used in place of 
the Septua^nt in the synagogues. Though the Christians 
generally disliked it, aUeging without due grounds that At 
rendered the Messianic passages incorrectly, Jerome and 
Origen speak in its praise. The few fragments that remain 
are published in the Hexapla of Origen, and in Dathe’s 
Cpuscula, Lips. 1746. 

AQUILA, Caspar, the Latin name of Kaspar Adler, a 
celebrated German theologian who espoused the cause of 
the Reformation. He was born at Augsburg in 1488 ; and 
after studying there as well as at Berne and Leipsic, 
and for several years in Italy, he was appointed pastor of 
Jenga, a village near Augsburg. Here he embraced the 
doctrines of Luther ; but his boldness and zeal in the cause 
of the reformed faith led the bishop of Augsburg to order 
Ms arrest. Aquila passed the winter of 1519-1520 in the 
prison of Dillingen, and was only liberated through the 
influence of Isabella of Denmark, sister of the emperor 
Charles V. From Dillingen he went to Wittenberg, where 
he became personally acquainted with Luther ; and thence 
he went as tutor to the family of Franz von Sickingen, in 
the castle of Ebemburg. After a short stay at Eisenach, 
Aqnila was appointed professor of Hebrew at Wittenberg, 
where he rendered vMuable assistance to his colleague 
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Rickman’s Life of Telford, 1838 ; Schramke's New Yorh 
Croton Aqueduct ; Second Annual Report of the Department 
of Public Works of the City of N ew York in 1872 ; Memoires 
sur les Eaux de Paris, present4s par le Pr6fet de la Seine 
au Conseil Municipal, 185 4 and 1858; Recherches statistiques 
sur les sources du JBassin de la Seine, par M, Beigrand, 
Ing4nieur en chef des ponts et chauss^es, 1854. Descrip- 
tion of Mechanical arrangements of the Manchester 
Waterworks,” by John Frederic Bateman, F.R.S., Engineer- 
in -chief, from the Minutes of Proceedings of the Institution 
of Mechanical Engineers, 1866 ; The Glasgow Waterworks, 
by James M. Gale, Member Inst. C.E., 1863 and 1864; 
The Report of the Royal Commission on Water Supply, 
and the Minutes of Eviden.ee, 1867 and 1868. 
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Luther in his translation of the Old Testament. In 1527 
he became pastor, and the following year Protestant bishop 
at Saalfeld ; but his vehement opposition to the Interim 
of Charles V. in 1548, obliged him to flee from the place, 
and accept the offer from the countess of Schwarzburg 
of a temporary asylum in her castle of Rudolfstadt. He 
was appointed to the deanery of Schmalkalden in 1550, 
and restored two years after to his ofiSlce at Saalfeld, where, 
without further molestation, he continued to discharge his 
duties till his death, 12th November 1560. The writings 
he has left are chiefly sermons and controversial works. 

AQUILA, Serafino DEin’, a famous Italian poet and 
improvisatore, was born in 1466 at the town of Aquila, 
from which he took his name, and died in the year 1500. 
He spent several years at the courts of Cardinal Sforza 
and Ferdinand, duke of Calabria; but his principal patrons 
were the Borgias at Rome, from whom he received many 
favours. Aquila seems to have aimed at an imitation of 
Dante and Petrarch ; and his poems, which were extrava- 
gantly praised during the author’s lifetime, are occasion- 
ally of considerable merit. His reputation was in great 
measure due to his remarkable skiU as an improvisatore 
and musician. His works were printed at Yenice in 1502, 
and there have been several subsequent editions. 

AQUILEIA, an ancient city, at the head of the Adriatic, 
founded or at least colonised by the Romans about 181 
B.C., which, on account of its commanding the north-eastern 
entrance into Italy, soon rose into importance as a commer- 
cial centre and as a military post. Connected by the 
JEmilian way with the capital and the south, it was also 
the starting-place of the roads to Rhaetia, Pannonia, Istria, 
and Dalmatia. The surrounding territory was highly 
fertile, and yielded abundance of wine; while gold was 
found in considerable quantities in the neighbourhood. 
Aquileia was chosen by Julius Caesar as headquarters 
for his forces in Cisalpine Gaul, and was frequently the 
point Tappui of imperial campaigns. It was strongly 
fortified by Marcus Aurelius in 160, and was able in 238 
to frustrate the long-continued siege of Maximin. About 
this time it was one of the most important and flourishing 
cities of all Italy. It was recognised as the capital of Venetia, 
and allowed to have the altogether exceptional privilege of 
a mint. In 361 the city was captured by Jovinus ; and 
in 381 it was the seat of a council, in which St Ambrose 
obtained the excommunication of Palladius. In 388 it 
surrendered to Theodosius the Great his antagonist Maxi- 
mus; and in 425 Joannes, the rebel against Theodosius 
II., was led in derision through its streets on ah ass, and 
then beheaded in its circus. In 452 it was taken and 
destroyed by Attila, and though restored by Narses in 
552, it never recovered its former prosperity. At the 
council of 556 its bishop — whose predecessors can be 
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traced back to the 3d century — separated from the Church 
of E-ome, and took the title of Patriarch, which was recog- 
nised by Pope Sergius L at the council of 698, when the 
schism was brought to a close. By 924, under the rule 
of its patriarchs, it was strong enough to extend its autho- 
rity over Friuli ; and it continued to enjoy considerable 
prosperity, until it was at length deprived of most of its 
possessions by Venice in 1420. Its patriarchs had indeed 
already removed their residence to the castle of Udine, 
and the Venetian conquest only hastened the decay that had 
previously begun. The patriarchate was abolished in 1 7 58, 
and the territory divided into the two bishoprics of Udine 
and Gorizia. It is now a small fishing village of 1956 
inhabitants, containing a number of interesting remains of 
its ancient splendour, and often rewarding the researches 
of the antiquary with relics of value. (Gian. Dom. BertoH, 
Le Antichite di Aquileja, profane e sacre, Ven. 1739.) 

AQUILLIUS, Manius, was Koman consul in 101 B.a, 
and successfully reduced a revolt of slaves in Sicily. He 
was afterwards accused of receiving money illegally, but 
was acquitted by an artifice of his counsel, who e^ibited to 
the people the scars of wounds received by his client in 
war. In 88 b.c. he acted as legate against Mithridates, by 
whom he was defeated and taken prisoner. Mithridates 
treated him with great cruelty, and finally put him to 
death by pouring molten gold down his throat. 

AQUINAS, Thomas [Thomas of Aqttih oh Aquino], 
was of noble descent, and nearly allied to several of 
the royal houses of Europe. He was born in 1225 or 
1227, at Bocca Sicca, the castle of his father Landulf, 
count of Aquino, in the territories of Naples. Having 
received his elementary education at the monastery of 
Monte Cassino, he studied for six years at the University 
of Naples, leaving it in his sixteenth year. While there he 
in all probability came under the influence of the Dominicans, 
who were then the rising order in the church, and were doing 
their utmost to enKst within their ranks the ablest young 
scholars of the age, for in spite of the opposition of his family, 
and especially of his mother (aii opposition which was over- 
come only by the intervention of Pope Innocent IV.), he 
assumed the habit of St Dominic in his seventeenth year. 

His superiors, seeing his great aptitude for theological 
study sent him to the Dominican School in Cologne, 
where Albertus Magnus, the most famous thinker of his 
age, lectured on philosophy and theology. In 1245 
Albertus was called to Paris, and there Aquinas followed 
him, and remained with him for three years, at the end of 
which he graduated as bachelor of theology. In 1248 
he returned to Cologne with Albertus, and was appointed 
second lecturer and magister studentium. This year may 
be taken as the beginning of his literary activity and 
public life. Ere he left Paris he had thrown himself with 
ardour into the controversy raging between the University 
and the Begging Friars respecting the liberty of teaching, 
resisting both by speeches and pamphlets the authorities 
of the University j and when the dispute was referred to 
the Pope, the youthful Aquinas was chosen to defend his 
order, which he did with such success as to overcome the 
arguments of the celebrated William of St Amour, the 
champion of the University, and one of the most celebrated 
men of the day. In the year 1257, along with his friend 
Bonaventura, he was created doctor of theology, and began 
to give courses of lectures upon this science in Paris, and 
also in Borne and other towns in Italy. From this time 
onwards his life was one of incessant toil, and we marvel 
at the amount of literary work he was able to do, when 
we remember that during his short public life he was con- 
tinually engaged in the active service of his order, was fre- 
quently travelling upon long and tedious journeys, and was 
constantly consulted onafiairs of state by the reigning pontiff. 
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In 1263 we find him at the chapter of the Dominican 
order held in London. In 1268 he was lecturing now in 
Borne and now in Bologna, all the while engaged in the 
public business of the church. In 1271 he was again in 
Paris, lecturing to the students, managing the affairs of 
the church, and consulted by the king, Louis VIII., his 
kinsman, on affairs of state. In 1272 the commands of 
the chief of his order and the request of King Charles 
brought him back to the professor’s chair at Naples. 
All this time he was preaching every day, writing 
homilies, disputations, lectures, and finding time to work 
hard at his great work the Summa Theologice. Such 
rewards as the church could bestow had been offered 
to him. He refused the archbishopric of Naples and 
the abbacy of Monte Cassino. In January 1274 he was 
summoned by Pope Gregory X. to attend the council con- 
vened at Lyons, to investigate and if possible settle the 
differences between the Greek and Latin churches. Though 
suffering from illness, he at once set out on the journey; 
finding his strength failing on the way, he was carried to 
the Cistercian monastery of Fossa Nuova, in the diocese 
of Terracina, where, after a lingering illness of seven weeks, 
he died on the 7th of March 1274. After his death the 
highest honours which the church could bestow were 
awarded to the memory of Thomas. He was canonised in 
1323 by Pope John XXIL, and in 1567 Pius V. ranked 
the festival of St Thomas with those of the four great 
Latin fathers, Ambrose, Augustine, J erome, and Gregory. 
Still higher is the honour implied in the fact, that no 
theologian save Augustine has had the same influence on 
the theological thought and language of the Western 
Church, and that no man has better fulfilled the ideal of 
the monkish life than Thomas of Aquin. 

The writings of Thomas are of very great importance for 
philosophy as well as for theology, for he is the spirit of 
scholasticism incarnate, and has done more than any other 
writer save Augustine to fashion the theological language 
of the Western Church. The mediseval spirit, in all its 
various manifestations, aimed at universal empire by way 
of external and visible rule. Its idea of the State was the 
Holy Boman Empire actually embraciag and dominating 
over all the countries in Europe ; its idea of the Church, 
that visible and tangible catholicity which existed before 
the great Beformation ; and in the department of know- 
ledge it showed its characteristic quality in its desire to 
embrace in one system, under one science, the whole of 
human thought. It so happened that, in the break 
between the old world and the new, the sole institution 
which survived was the church, and the only science 
I which was ■ preserved was philosophy. Hence, when 
scholasticism arose, the science which it found ready to its 
hand was theology, and its task became that of bringing 
aU departments of knowledge under the dominion of this 
one sovereign science. All through the period of scholas- 
ticism, from its beginning under Scotus Erigena down to 
its decline under Gabriel Biel, this aim of establishing 
an empire of science was kept in view, and no fresh 
advance in knowledge in any fresh field of investigation 
was ever held to be made or taken possession of until its 
results had been brought under the influence of the master 
science, and made to occupy their proper and subordinate 
place. Aquinas occupies the central point in the history 
of scholasticism, because he, more than any other, was 
trained by nature and education to do the most that could 
be done to realise the scholastic ideal, and present a con- 
densed summary of all known science, under the title of 
Summa Theologice. 

The principles on which the system of Aquinas rested 
were these. He held that there were two sources of know- 
ledge — the mysteries of Christian faith and the truths of 
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iiTLman reason- The distinction between these two was 
made emphatic by Aquinas, who is at pains, especially in 
big treatise Contra G entiles , to make it plain that each is 
a distinct fountain of knowledge, but that revelation is the 
more important of the two. It is important to mark what 
Aquinas means by revelation and by reason. ^ Kevelation 
is a source of knowledge, rather than the manifestation in 
the world of a divine life, and its chief characteristic is 
that it presents men with mysteries, which are to be believed 
even when they cannot be understood. Hevelation is not 
Scripture alone, for Scripture taken by itself does not cor- 
respond exactly with his description ; nor is it church 
tradition alone, for church tradition must so far rest on 
Scripture. Revelation is a divine source of knowledge, of 
which Scripture and church tradition are the channels; 
and he who would rightly understand theology must fami- 
liarise himself with Scripture, the teachings of the fathers, 
and the decisions of councils, in such a way as to be able to 
make part of himself, as it were, those channels along 
which this divine knowledge flowed. Aquinas’s conception 
of reason is in some way parallel with his conception of 
revelation. Reason is in Ms idea no# the individual reason, 
but fountain of natural truth, whose chief channels arc the 
various systems of heathen philosoph3% and more esj)ecially 
the thoughts of Plato and the methods of Aristotle. 
Reason and revelation are both of them separate sources 
of knowledge, which have their appropriate channels ; and 
man can put himself in possession of each, because he can 
bring himseK into relation to the church on the one hand, 
and the system of philosophy, or more strictly Aristotle, 
on the other. The conception wiU be made clearer when 
it is remembered that Aquinas, taught by the mysterious 
author of the writings of the Pseudo-Dionysius, who so 
marvellously influenced meditseval vpxiters, sometimes spoke 
of a natural revelation, or of reason as a source of truths 
in themselves mysterious, and was always accustomed to 
say that reason as well as revelation contained two kinds 
of knowledge. The first kind lay quite beyond the power 
of man to receive it, the second was within man’s reach. 
In reason, as in revelation, man can only attain to the 
lower kind of knowledge ; there is a Mglier kind which we 
may not hope to reach. 

But wMle reason and revelation are two distinct sources 
of ^truths, coming to men by two distinct means of convey- 
ance, the supernatural and the natural means for the 
delivery of truth, and apprehended by two distinct facul- 
ties, reason and faith, the truths wHch each reveal are not 
in themselves contradictory; for in the last resort they 
rest on one absolute truth — they come from the one source 
of knowledge, God, the Absolute Ona Hence arises the 
compatibility of philosophy and theology wMoh was the 
fundamental axiom of scholasticism, and the possibility 
of a Summa Theologise, which is a Summa Philosophise 
as well* All the many writings of Thomas are preparatory 
to Ms great work the Summa TheoLogice^ and show us the 
progress of his mind trainmg for this Ms life work. In 
the Summa CatholiccB Fidei contra G&ntileshB shows how a 
Christian theology is the sum and crown of all science. 
This work is in its design apologetic, and is meant to 
bring within the range of Christian thought all that is of 
value in Mahometan science. He carefully establishes the 
necessity of revelation as a source of knowledge, not merely 
because it aids us in comprehending in a somewhat better 
way the truths already furnished by reason, as some of the 
Arabian philosophers and Maimonides had acknowledged, 
but because it is the absolute source of our knowledge of 
the mysteries of the Christian faith; and then he lays down 
the relations to be observed between reason and revelation^ 
between philosophy and theology. This work, Contra 
may be t^en as an elaborate exposition of the 
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mctliod of Aquinas. That method how’^ever, implied a 
careful study and ' comprehension of the results which 
accrued to man from reason and revelation, and a thorough 
grasp of all that had been done by man in relation to those 
two sources of human knowledge; and so, in his preliminary 
waitings, Thomas proceeds to master the two provinces. 
The results of revelation he found in the Holy Scriptures 
and in the writings of the fathers and the great theologians 
of the church ; and his method was to proceed backwards. 
He began with Peter of Lombardy (who had reduced to 
theological order, in Ms famous book on the Sentences ^ the 
various authoritative statements of the church upon doctrine) 
in his In Quatuor Sententiarum P. Lomhardi lihros. 
Then came his deliverances upon undecided^ points in 
theology, in Ms AT//. Quodliheta Dls^utata^ and his 
tiones JDisjmtatije. His Catena Aurea next ax>peared, which, 
under the form of a commentary on the Gospels, was really 
an exhaustive summary of the theological teaching of the 
greatest of the church fathers. This side of his preparation 
was finished by a close study of Scripture, the results of 
which are contained in Ms commentaries, In omnes ICjnstolas 
Divi Apostoli Exposition his/Se/:per Isaianict Jeremiam^ and 
his In Psahuos. Turning now to the other side, wx have 
evidence, not only from tradition but from his writings, 
that ho was acquainted with Plato and the mystical Pla- 
tonists ; but he had the sagacity to |)erceive that Aristotle 
was the great rex>resciitative of philosophy, and that his 
w'ritings contained the best results and method which the 
natural reason had as yet attained to. Accordingly 
Aquinas prepared himself on this side by commentaries on 
Aristotle’s Ee Intetpretaiionef on li\& Posterior Analytics^ on 
the Meiaphgsicsy the Pht/sics, the De Anima, and on the 
other psychological and physical writings of the great 
master, each commentary having for its aim to^ lay hold 
of the material and grasp the method contained and 
employed in each treatise. Fortified by this exhaustive 
prejjaration, Aquinas began his Summa Theologue^ which 
was to be for human thought w'hab the Holy Roman Emj>ire 
was for the bodies, and the Holy C^alholic Church was for 
the souls of men. It 'was to be a visible emjjire of thought, 
exhaustive, all-embracing, and sovereign. The' Summa 
Theologies was meant to be the sum of all known learning, 
arranged according to the best method, and subordinate to 
the dictates of the church ; that was the intention of the 
book; practically it came to be the theological dicta of the 
church, explained according to the x'diiiosophy of Aristotle 
and his Arabian commentators. The Summa divided 
into three great parts, which shortly may be said to treat 
of God, Man, and the God-Man. The first and the second 
parts are wholly the work of Aqidnas, but of the third 
part only the first 90 qusestiones are his; the rest of it w’-as 
finished in accordance ■with his designs. The first book, 
after a short introduction, upon the nature of theology as 
understood by Aquinas, proceeds in 119 questions to dis- 
cuss the nature, attributes, and relations of God ; and this 
is not done as in a modern work on theology, but the ques- 
tions raised in the physics of Aristotle find a place alongside 
of the statements of Scripture, while all subjects in any 
way related to the central theme are brought into the dis- 
course. The second part is di-vided into two, which are 
quoted as Prima Secundee and Secunda Secundco. THs 
second part has often been described as ethic, but this is 
scarcely true. The subject is man, treated as Aristotle 
does, according to his riXos, and so Aquinas disctxsses all 
the ethical, psychological, and theological questions ■which 
arise ; but any theological discussion upon man must be 
mainly ethical, and so a great proportion of the first pprt, 
and almost the whole of the second, has to do ■wx^ etMcai 
questions. In his etMcaJ discussion Aq*ainas distinguishes 
theological from natural virtues and vices ; the theological 
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virtues are faith, hope, and charity; the natural, justice, 
prudence, and the like. The theological virtues are founded 
on faith, in opposition to the natural, which are founded 
on reason ; and as faith with Aquinas is always belief in a 
proposition, not trust in a personal Saviour, conformably 
with his idea that revelation is a new knowledge rather 
than a new life, the relation of unbelief to virtue is very 
strictly and narrowly laid down and enforced. The third i 
part of the Summa is also divided into two parts, but by 
accident rather than by design. Aquinas died ere he had 
finished his great work, and what has been added to i 
complete the scheme is appended as a Supplementum 
Tertiae Partis, In this third part Aquinas discusses the 
person, office, and work of Christ, and had begun to 
discuss the sacraments, when death put an end to his 
labours. 

The best edition of the works of Aquinas is the Venice one of 
1787, in twenty-eight 4to vols. It contains the useful dissertations 
of Bernhard de Rubeis. The Abbe Migne has published a very 
useful edition of the Sicrmut Theologice, in four 8vo vols., as an 
aj>pendix to his Patrol ogice Gursuus Coiyupletus, See Acta Sanct,^ 
vii. Martii ; Touron, La vie de St Thomas d^Aquin avec un exjposi 
de sa doctrine et de ses ouvrages, Paris, 1737 ; Dr Karl Werner, 
Der Heilige Thomas von Aquino^ 1858 ; and I)r R. B. Vaughan, 
St Thomas of Aquin^ his Life arid Labours, London, 1872. For the 
philosophy of Aquinas, see Albert Stockl, Gcschichte der Philosophic 
des Mittelalters^ ii. ; Haur^au, De la PhilosopMe Scolasttque^ tome 
ii.; and Ueherweg’s History of Philosophy^ vol. i. (T. JVI. L.) 

AQUITANIA. This was, in the time of Julius Caesar, 
the name given to that part of Gallia which lay between 
the Garumna and the Pyrenees, and was inhabited by a 
race distinct from the Celtae. According to Bial and Bello- 
guet, Aqnitani is probably a form of Auscetani, a Hispanic 
lengthening of Ausces (Ausks, Wasks, Basques), and 
Aquitania would thus be radically identical with Gascony 
(Wasconia), a word of much later introduction into geo- 
graphical nomenclature. Though the greater proportion 
of the Aquitanian tribes made submission to Csesar, it was 
not till 28 B,o. that the region was fairly brought under the 
Roman yoke by M. Valerius Messala. In keeping with 
the imperial policy of denationalisation, the term Aquitania 
was extended, in the division of Gallia under Augustus, 
to the whole stretch of country south and east of the con- 
tinuous course of the Loire and the AUier, and thus ceased 
to be of ethnographical import. In the 3d century after 
Christ this extended Aquitania was divided into three 
parts. Aquitania Prvma consisted of the eastern portion 
of the district between the Loire and the Garonne ; Aqui- 
tania Secunda^ of the western part of the same district; 
and Aquitania Tertia or ffovempopulaniay of the region 
between the Pyrenees and the Garonne, or the original 
Aquitania. Like the rest of Gaul, Aquitarda absorbed 
a large measure of Roman civilisation which continued to 
distinguish the district down to a late period. In the 5th 
century the Visigoths established themselves in Aquitania 
Secunda, and in some cantons of ISTarbonensis Prima and 
Novempopulania. As their power also included Spain, it 
was usual to speak of their Gallic possessions as Spain 
likewise. The Merovingian kings extended their authority 
nominally to the Pyrenees ; but as Guizot has remarked 
{JEssaiSy Ho. ii.) ^'the conquest of Aquitania by Clovis left 
it almost as alien to the people and king of the Franks as 
it had formerly been.^' For a time indeed, about 630, the 
Aquitanians rallied round Haribert (Charibert), the brother 
of Dagobert, in hope of national independence, even under 
a Frankish ruler; hut the usual story that their ducal 
family was descended from him rests on a forgery (v. Henri 
Martin, Hist, de Francey voL ii. p. 137). About the end 
of the Tth century, an adventurer named Endes or Eudon 
had made himself master of the region. Attacked by the 
Saracens^ he infiicted on them a crushing defeat hut, on 
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their reappearance, was obliged to call in the aid of Charles 
Martel, who, as the price of his assistance, claimed the 
homage of his ally. He was succeeded by his son Hnnald, 
who, after carrying on a war against the aggressions of 
Pepin the Short, retired to a convent, and left the confiict 
and the kingdom to Guaifer (Waifer). For nine years hf^ 
strenuously maintained the hopeless strife, till his assas- 
sination in 768. With him perished for a time the national 
independence, but not the national individuality, of the 
Aquitanians. The kingdom of Aquitania was bestowed 
by Charlemagne on the infant Louis in 781; and from him 
it was transmitted to his son Pepin, on whose death the 
Aquitanians loyally chose Pepin the younger, but were 
opposed by liouis, who gave the crown to Charles the Bald, 
Hence ensued a long period of confusion and conflict, 
which resulted in the comparative success of Charles, who 
granted the Aquitanians a nominal separation from Heus- 
tria, and gave them his son Charles, eight years old, to be 
their nominal king (855) — nominal, not only because he was 
a child, but because his kingdom was in a state of anarchy 
through domestic faction and foreign invasion. On his 
death (866), Louis the Stammerer succeeded to the titular 
sovereignty. About 886 Guilhem (William) the Pious, 
count of Auvergne, the founder of the abbey of Cluny, 
obtained the title of Duke of Aquitania, and transmitted 
it (918) to Guilhem II. He was followed in succession by 
Raimond Pons, count of Toulouse (d. 950), Guilhem T§te 
d’Etoupes, count of Poitiers (d. 963), Guilhem Fier-k-Bras, 
whose sister was married by Hugh Capet (970), and 
Guilhem the Great (977-1030), who had hard work to 
maintain his ground, but at last changed his title into an 
effective lordship. His duchy almost reached the limits of 
the 1. and II. Aquitania of the Romans, but did not extend 
south of the Garonne, that district having been ever since 
the 6th century in the possession of the Gascons. Guilhem 
refused the empire offered Mm by the Italians, and died 
at Maillezais. Meanwhile civilisation and refinement were 
gradually increasing. The names of Guilhem VI. (d. 1038), 
Guilhem VII., who joined Gascony and Bordeaux to his 
duchy, and married his daughter to Henry the Black, and 
Guilhem VIH. bring us down to Guilhem IX., who suc- 
ceeded in 1086, and made himself famous as crusader and 
troubadour. Guilhem X. (d. 1137) married his daughter 
to Louis VII. of France, and Aquitania went as her dowry. 
On her divorce from Louis and marriage with Henry II. of 
England (1152), her possession passed to her new husband, 
and from that time continued to follow the fortunes of the 
English territories in France. The name Guienne, the 
modem corruption of Aquitania, seems to have come into 
use about the 10th century. An interesting literary relic 
of the struggle between the Franks and the Gallo-Roman 
inhabitants of Aquitania exists under the title of Walther 
d* Aquitaine (see Fauriel’s Poitsie Proven^ale'), hut the his- 
torical value of this work has been questioned. 

ARABESQUE, a term to which a meaning is now com- 
monly given that is historically incorrect. We apply it to 
the grotesque decoration derived from Roman remains tif 
the early time of the empire, not to any style derived from 
Arabian or, Moorish work ; the term is therefore a mis- 
nomer. Arabesque and Moresque are really distinct; the 
latter is from the Arabian style of ornament, developed 
by the Byzantine Greeks for their new masters, after the 
conquests of the followers of Mahomet ; and the former is 
a term pretty well restricted to varieties of cinquecento 
decoration, which have nothing in common with any 
Arabian examples in their details, but are a development 
derived from Greek and Roman grotesque designs, such aa 
we find them in the remains of ancient palaces at Rome, 
and in ancient houses at Pompeii. These were reproduced 
by Raphael and his pupils in the decoration of some of 
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the corridors of the Loggie of the Vatican at E-ome : 
grotesque is thus a better name for these decorations 
than Arabesque. 

This technical Arabesque, therefore, is much more 
ancient than any Arabian or [Moorish decoration, and has 
really nothing in common with it except the mere symme- 
trical principles of its arrangement. Pliny and Vitruvius 
give us no name for the extravagant decorative wall-painting 
in vogne in their time, to which the early Italian revivers 
of it seem to have given the designation of grotesque, be- 
cause it was first discovered in the arched or underground 
chambers {grotte) of Roman ruins — as in the golden house 
of Nero, or the baths of Titus. What really took place 
in the Italian revival was in some measure a supj^lant- 
ing of the Arabesque for the classical grotesque, still 
retaining the original Arabian designation, while the gen- 
uine Arabian art, the Saracenic, was distinguished as 
Moresque or Moorish. So it is now the original Arabesque 
that is called by its specific names of Saracenic, Moorish, 
and Alhambresque, while the term Arabesque is applied 
exclusively to the style developed from the debased classical 
grotesque of the Roman empire. 

There is still much of the genuine Saracenic element in 
Renaissance Arabesques, especially in that selected for 
book-borders and for silver-work, the details of which 
consist largely of the conventional Saracenic foliations. 
But the Arabesque developed in the Italian cinquecento 
work repudiated all the original Arabian elements and 
devices, and limited itself to the manipulating of the classi- 
cal elements, of which the most prominent feature is ever 
the floriated or foliated scroll ; and it is in this cinquecento 
decoration, whether in sculpture or in painting, that 
Arabesi^'^e has been perfected. 

We will first briefly describe the Saracenic, aa the elder 
sister of the two styles, which was ingeniously developed 
by the Byzantine Greek artists for their Arabian masters 
in the early times of Mahometan conquest. Every natural 
object was proscribed ; the artists were, therefore, reduced 
to making symmetrical designs from forms which should 
have no positive meaning j yet the Byzantine Greeks, who 
were Cliri.'-tiaiis, managed to work even their own ecclesi- 
astical symbols, in a disguised manner, into their tracery 
and diapers ; as the lily, for instance. The cross was Xiot 
BO introduced; this, of course, was inadmissible; but 
neither was the crescent ever introduced into any of this 
early work in Damascus or Cairo. The crescent was itself 
not a Mahometan device till after the conquest of Constan- 
tinople in 1453 A.I). The crescent, as the new moon, was 
the symbol of Byzantium ; and it was only after that capi- 
tal of the Eastern empire feU into the hands of the Turks 
that this symbol was adopted by them. The crescent and 
the cross became antagonist standards, therefore, first in 
the 1 5th century. And the crescent is not an element of 
original Moorish decoration. 

The Alhambra diapers and original Majolica (Majorca) 
ware afford admirable specimens of genuine Saracenic or 
Moorish decoration. A conventional floriage is common in 
these diapers ; tracery also is a great feature in this work, 
in geometrical combinations, whether rectilinear or curvili- 
near ; and the designs are rich in colour : idolatry was in 
the reproduction of natural forms, not in the fanciful com- 
bination of natural colours. These curves and angles, 
therefore, or interlacings, chiefly in stucco, constitute the 
prominent elements of an Axrabian omaniental design, 
combining also Arabic inscriptions; composed of a mass 
of foliation or floral forms conventionally disguised, as 
the ^elusion of all natural images was the fundamental 
principle, of the style in its purity. The Alhambra dis- 
plays almost endless specimens of this peculiar work, all 
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in relief, highly coloured, and profusely enriched with gold. 
The mosque of Touloun, in Cairo, 876 a.d., the known 
work of a Greek, aflbrds the completest example of this 
art in its early time ; and Sicily contains many remains of 
this same exquisite Saracenic decoration. 

Such is the genuine Arabesque of the Arabs, but a very 
dilferent style of design is now implied by the term — ^the 
Arabesque of the cinquecento, a purely classical ornamenta- 
taon. This owes its origin to the excavation and recovery 
of ancient monuments, and was developed chiefly by the 
sculptors of the north, and the painters of Central Italy ; 
by the Lombardi of Venice, by Agostino Busti of Milan, 
by Bramanti of Urbino, by Raphael, by Qiulio Romano, 
and others of nearly equal merit. 

Very beautiful examples in sculpture of this cinquecento 
Arabesque are found in the churches of Venice, Verona, 
and Brescia ; while in painting, the most complete speci- 
mens are those of the Vatican Loggie, and the Villa 
Madama at Rome and the ducal palaces at Mantua, The 
Vatican Arabesques, chiefly executed for Raphael by Qiulio 
Romano, Gian Francesco Penni, and Giovanni da Udine, 
though beautiful as works of painting, aro often very 
extravagant in their composition, ludicrous, and sometimes 
aesthetically oflensive ; as are also many of the decorations 
of PoinpeiL The main features of these designs are 
balanced scrolls in panels ; or standards variously composed, 
but symmetrically scrolled on either side, and on the 
tendrils of these scrolls are suspended or placed birds and 
animals, human figures and chimeras, of any or all kinds, 
or indeed any objects that may take the fancy of the artist. 
But he is limited by the laws of aesthetics; his designs 
must be symmetrical or they will want harmony, and they 
must not offend against mechanical possibility or the 
prineixffe of gravitation, or they will be ridiculous : nothing 
that outrages aesthetic sensibility can ever be beautiful 
The most perfect specimens of cinquecento Arabesque are 
certainly found in sculpture. As specimens of exquisite 
work may be mentioned the Martinengo tomb, in the 
church of the Padri Riformati at Brescia, and the facade of 
the church of Santa Maria dei Miracoli there, by the 
Lombardi ; and many of the carvings of the Chfiteau de 
Gaillon, France — all of which fairly illustrate the beauties 
and capabilities of the style. 

This kind of decoration need not, however, be limited to 
architectural panels and pilasters ; it is apx>licable for large 
surface decoration, and for manufactures, whether in wood 
or metal, or textile. It affords as much room also for the 
display of colour as of form : some of the surface decora- 
tions of Qsertner, in Munich, are splendid examples of 
delicacy of colour, showing how much may be effected by 
harmonious combinations in scroll-work of the most delicate 
gradations and tints. Good specimens of Arabesque, in 
manufactures, in casts, and in copies in colour, may now 
be seen in the South Kensington Museum. For fuller 
details of style, see Wornum, Analysis of Omammt^ &c., 
4to edition, 1874, illustrated. (b, k. w.) 

ARABGIR, or Arabkir, a town of Turkey in Asia, in 
the vilayet of Sivas, situated in a deep ravine near a smadl 
tributary of the Euphrates, 150 miles S.S.W. of Trebizond. 
The inhabitants are enterprising and prosperous, many of 
them leaving their native city to push their fortunes else- 
where, whRe of those that remain the greater part are 
employed in the manufacture of silk and cotton goods, or 
in the production of fruit. The present town was built at 
a comparatively recent date, but about 2 mOes to the north- 
east is the old town, now called Eski Shehr, containing the 
ruins of a castle and of other buildings. Arabgir con- 
tains about 6000 houses. About three-fourths of the 
population are Turks, and the remainder Armenians. 
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ARABIA 


O UR information in regard to the physical character of 
Arabia must be chiefly derived from the accounts 
given by European travellers j amongst whom Niebuhr, 
Burckhardt, Wallin, Welsted, and Paigrave have been on 
this occasion chiefly consulted j and to their works the 
reader must necessarily be referred for a variety of details 
impossible to compress into a summary Kke the present. 

Arabia is a peninsula stretching from north-west to 
south-east, between 30° and 12° 45' N. lat., and between 
32° 30' and 60° E. long. Its form is that of an irregular 
parallelogram, almost a triangle indeed, bounded on the 
W., S., and E. by the Red Sea, the Indian Ocean, and 
the Persian Gulf respectively; on the N., where runs its 
narrowest limit, it joins on to the mainland of Syria. Its 
correct boundary in this direction would be assigned by a 
line drawn transversely, west and east, from Suez to the 
head of the Persian Gulf. But some writers, Burckhardt 
included, add to this extent all the Syrian desert behind 
Palestine, and the valleys of the Jordan and Orontes up 
to the village of Anah, on the Euphrates, 34° N. lat.; and 
then down again by the right bank of that river to where, 
joined by the Tigris, it takes the name of Shatt-el-Arab, and 



Peda, an Aleppine of the 13th century, would even bring 
its denomination so far north as to include Aleppo. We 
will, however, accept the first-mentioned as the most correct 
line of demarcation. According to this, the extreme length 
of the Arabian peninsula, from the head of the gulf of 
Akabah to the straits of Bab-el-Mandeb would be about 
1300 miles; its greatest breadth, in 23° N. lat, from the 
Red Sea coast, west, to Ras-el-Hadd, east, 1600 miles; and 
its apex, where it joins on to the continent of Asia, rather 
under 900 miles. 

The western coast is washed by the Red Sea. It exhibits 
a. range of low mountains, seldom exceeding 2000 feet in 
height, abrupt in outline, and generally barren; between 
them and the sea is a narrow and sandy strip fringed along 
the margin with coral reefs. Its aspect from the sea is 
almost everywhere desolate in the extreme. Nor does the 
entire coast-line present a single harbour, properly speak- 
ing, where anything larger than an ordinary schooner could 
find entry; only roadsteads, the approaches to which are 
often rendered difficult by shoals and reefs. The Arab 
side of the Red Sea, especially in the southern half, is 


thickly studded with small islands, some of which — 

Kotembel and Pebel Tar in particular — are of volcanic 
origin. A few fishermen inhabit some of them; but none 
— ^the island of Perim, near the entrance of the Bab-el- 
Mandeb straits, lately occupied by a British garrison, alone 
excepted — are of any importance. 

The south-eastern coast, extending from Bab-el-Mandeb SoutV 
up to Rasrel-Hadd, is not less dreary than that of Hejaz eastern 
in appearance, and, like it, presents a low and barren 
mountain range, .diversified only by jagged rocks amid 
tracts of sand; but it possesses several good harbours — ^that 
of Aden in particular, now a British coaling station, about 
100 miles east of Bab-el-Mandeb; that of Dafar, further 
up; and that of Keshum; though the two last, owing to the 
want of traffic with the interior, now serve as mere ports of 
refuge. Along this shore lie several islands, the largest being 
that of Mozeyrah, near Ras-el-Hadd, but they are only the 
haunts of a few half-savage fishermen, or are wholly desert. 

The third coast, reaching from Ras-el-Hadd to the top 
of the Persian Gulf, is of a more cheerful character. It^ Penrto 
easterly half, from Ras-el-Hadd to Cape Musandam, is in Oulf eoart 
general fertile, well-cultivated, and backed up by the lofty 
forest-sprinkled chain of Jebel Akhdar, or the “ Green 
Mountain.” Here is situated the excellent harbour of 
Mascat, one capable of admitting the largest vessels to an 
almost land-locked shelter; besides other smaller but secure 
ports. Passing Cape Musandam to the west and north, the 
coast, though low and sandy in some places, is in others 
palm-fringed and cultivated; and the neighbourhood of the 
shallow harbour of Kateef, opposite Bahreyn, is especially 
fertile. Near the head of the gulf is the harbour, a very 
good one, of Koweyt, called also Grane. It furnishes 
Qie best ships and sailors of these seas. Many islands 
stud the Gulf Ormuz, famous in Persian and, later, in 
Portuguese history. Near the narrow entrance, by Cape 
Musandam, not far off, extends lishm, a large and fertile 
island; higher up lie side by side the sister islands of 
Bahreyn, Menanoh, and Moharrik, where commence, and 
continue eastward all along the neighbouring coast of 
Eatar, the most productive pearl fisheries in the world, 

But countless shoals and reefs render the navigation of 
the Persian Gulf scarcely less dangerous than that of lihe 
Red Sea; storms, too, often arise suddenly on its waters, 
and shipwrecks are of frequent occurrence. 

Arabia, taking it as a whole, cannot be called a fertilv GenemI 
country. Its general features are those of an elevated 
table-land, backed up by low mountains to the west, and 
gradually rising in the direction of the east and south, 
where we find it bordered by a second and loftier mountain 
range. The mountains, if we except Jebel Akhdar in 
Oman, are almost wholly barren on their sea side; but are 
occasionally fertile enough on their inner ranges, especially 
in Yemen and the southerly districts. Their outlines are 
rugged and precipitous to a degree that, joined with the 
refraction of an over-heated atmosphere, gives them from a 
distance an appearance of being of a much greater height 
than they really are. Behind them lies an uninterrupted 
ring of sterile desert, broadest on the south and east, where l 
it expands into a huge waste of burning sand; narrower 
towards the west and north, where it is more rocky in its 
character. Within this belt rises a series of table-lands, 
undulating in long slopes, and intersected with deep valleys; 
the former rich in pasturage, the latter in field and garden 
produce. This central plateau constitutes about one-third 
of the total superficies of the peninsula; the desert ring 
another third; the coast ranges make up the rest. 
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JEsaons In descrilimg Arabia, lie ancients, whose knowledge 
on the subject was slight, were accustomed to lay down, 
an imaginary tripartite dmsion, founded on the natural 
qualities of those districts with which they were more or 
less acquainted; and accordingly portioned off Arabia into 
Petraea, Deserta, and Felix, or Stony, the Desert, and 
the Happy; without, however, assigning any very distinct 
boundaries to these regions. More modem geographers, 
Eastern and European, have, with better but still inadC' 
quate information, either multiplied or confounded the main 
divisions of the peninsula. Much indeed of its surface is 
even now unknown to us, except by the uncertain hearsay 
of Arab narrators. However, the ground-plan laid down by 
Niebuhr, the most accurate and painstaking of travellers, 
is substantially correct, and has been so often confirmed, 
never invalidated, by later discoveries, that we may safely 

^ follow its indications. 

Siumtic Beginning from the north-west, the first district we meet 
-^th is that of the Sinaitic peninsula, a small triangle 
having its apex on the Red Sea, its base on Palestine, and 
its sides formed by the Gulf of Suez on the west, and that of 
Akabah on the east. It is a mere collection of naked rocks 
and craggy precipices, intersected by long narrow defiles 
and sandy valleys, in which tamarisk bushes, dwarf acacias, 
thorny shrubs, and some kinds of euphorbia, are almost the 
only vegetation; in a few favoured spots a cluster of wild 
date-palms may occasionally be met with; and the scanty 
soil after the spring rains becomes sprinkled over with ■ 
thin blades of grass that the summer suns soon wither. 
Running water, except a few rivulets, the result of the 
spring or autumn rains, none of which outlast the summer, 
there is none; but in its stead the traveller meets with 
a stagnant and brackish pool here and there under the 
shelter of some overhanging rock, or a not less brackish 
well In the centre of this dreary district rises the famous 
mountain group, one particular summit of which, though not 
the highest, is conjectured to have been the Biblical Sinai 
At its foot lies Wadi Feyran, a vaUey several miles in 
extent, and the only tolerably fertile piece of ground in 
the whole region. The climate, allowing for the increase 
of heat consequent on a southerly latitude, resembles in 
the main that of Syria, — ^rainy in the winter and early 
spring, with passing storms in autumn; at other times it 
is uniformly dry and clear. The summer temperature 
reaches in the valleys, and particularly in the great deso- 
late gully called the ** Ghowr,^* which is a continuation 
of the Dead Sea hollow, a height of 118® Fahr. in the 
shade; during the night it often falls to 70°, or even lower. 
Winter is cold, but ice and snow seldom occur except upon 
the heights, where the Sinai grolup in particular becomes 
snow-capped every year for a period varying from a few 
days to over two months. The atmosphere is healthy, 
except in autumn and in early spring. 

geology. Between the gulfs of Akabah and Suez the geological 
formations are almost exclusively plutonic or volcanic, — 
the latter occupying in general a lower range than the 
former; metamoiyhic belts, chiefly of gneiss and slate, are 
also to he met with. Basalt and greenstone are the most 
usual volcanic forms, and the subterraneous action that 
once produced them does not yet seem to he wholly 
eichausted, for hot springs are of frequent occurrence 
throughout the region, and earthquakes, accompanied by 
loud underground noises, are by no means uncommon, 
rhe hot wells near Suez, caUed Eyoon Moosa,” or the 
‘Fountains of Moses,” are weU known; as also are those 
mtililed Hammam Pharaoon,” or the ‘‘ Bath of Pharaoh,” 

. die Waters of which resemble in their constituents those of 
fhe Dead Sea. These volcanic phenomena cease, however, 
tn the zone to the east of Akabah, where rises the great and 
; bsarenmawtamrang of Sher^ (the “ Seic” of the Bible), a 
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system wholly jurassic in its composition, though its strata 
lie at various and often at abrupt angles. 

The plants and animals tenanting this district are, with 
slight modifications, common to the next, where, however, 
they in general obtain a fuller development, and under 
which they may accordingly be more appropriately 
described. 

The second geographical district is that of the Hejaz, physical 
lying between 28° and 21° N. lat. along the eastern shore description 
of the Red Sea, and extending inland for a distance 
varying from sixty to a hundred and fifty miles. It con- 
sists of a continuation of the Sherd mountain range, with 
a narrow sandy slip of level ground towards the sea, and 
a hilly plateau on the inland side, broken by bare and 
fantastic rocks. Its surface is, with few exceptions, 
barren ; stony to the north, sandy to the east and south ; 
what little irrigation it possesses is wholly from wells, 
deep sunk and brackish ; the spring rains supply a few 
streams that soon dry up in summer. Along its length 
lie the great Syrian and Egyptian pilgrim-routes, mere 
camel tracks, of which the direction is determined by the 
scanty wells and a few villages. In the neighbourhood of 
Medinah alone, 25° N. lat., and at the station of Kholeys, 
a few days* journey north of Mecca, is any considerable 
cultivation to be found, the result of springs ; elsewhere 
all is drought and sterility. 

The southernmost extremity of this region, marked off Th* 
as the “ Haram” or Sacred Territory, but in its physical 
characteristics identical with the rest, contains the town of 
Mecca. South-east of this tract rises the upland district 
caRed “ Jebel Kora,’* or “ Mountain of Villages, ” fertile 
and copiously watered ; celebrated too for the excellence 
of its fruits and the salubrity of its climate ; whereas the 
Hejaz, particularly along its western or seaward slope, has 
the reputation of being unhealthy and feverish. Due 
I south of Mecca the mountains rise still higher, up to the 
precipitous fastnesses of Jebel Aseer, intersected by count- 
less narrow but fertile valleys. 

With Hejaz we may also reckon, topologically speaking, Geological 
the oases of Jowf and Douma, situated to the north-east, character, 
both formed by broad and abrupt depressions in the inland 
plateau, and surrounded by a wide-spread wilderness of 
rock and sand. The geological formation of this region is 
chiefly calcareous and jurassic, though isolated traces of 
volcanic outbursts are seen near Medinah and Mecca; 
some also of the wells in the Hejaz — ^that of Zemzem, for 
example, at Mecca — are tepid ; and one distinct eruption of 
lava is stated to have occurred in the neighbourhood of 
Medinah as recently as the middle of the 13th century. 

Of plants there is an endless variety, but insufficiently Vegetation* 
known, for Arab botany has yet to he investigated, 

“ Samh,” a small mesembryanthemnm, from the grain of 
which the Bedouins prepare a sort of porridge that serves 
them in lieu of bread ; “ Mesaa,** a thorny bush that bears 
a subacid ber^ not unlike a currant in appearance and 
flavour; "Netek,” the Ehammts lotus of botanists; many 
kinds of euphorbia, absintlxinm, and the bitter colocynth, 
used by the Arabs for medicine, grow wild ever3rwhere. 

The tamarisk or “ Talk,” the southern larch or “ Ithel,*^ 
the chestnut, the sycamore, and several other trees, the 
■wood of which is, however, too porous and brittle for use 
as timber, are natives of Hejaz ; so also is the wild dwarf 
date-palm, the almond, the pomegranate, and the gum- 
arabic” tree, a graceful and delicate acacia. Fine grass, 
intermingled with various aromatic herbs, springs up in 
patches fetween the stones and among the sand ; but the 
want of suflSlcient rainfall and the dryness of the atmo- 
sphere prevent any really profitable vegetation, except in 
the few oases already mentioned. Taking it as a whole, 
the Hejaz is, with the exception of the actual and xecog- 
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nised desert alone, tlie most hopelessly sterile district m 
^ the whole Arabian peninsula. 

ssTemen. Following the Ked Sea coast down to its southernmost 
extremity at Aden, we have in view the third great 
geo^apMcal section, that of Yemen. It includes two 
regions, sea-shore and inland, the former of which is 
commonly called the TehamaL” This is a wide strip of 
coast left by the mountain chain, which, continuing on from 
the Hejaz, runs down as far as Aden, but hereabouts recedes 
somewhat to the east, thus forming an arc, in the curve 
of which lies the Tehamah. The mountainous district 
extends far inland, and gives out several minor branches, 
some of which reach about three hundred nules to the east. 
Tehamah. Tehamah is, as might be expected from its topical and 
geographical conditions, a very hot region ; it is one also 
of but moderate fertility, though the soil, an agglomeration 
principally of coral debris, is less absolutely barren 
that of the Hejaz. The rains here are perio^cal, their fall 
coinciding with the epoch of the Indian monsoon ; they 
give rise to numerous torrents, that traverse the plains, and 
pome of which hardly dry up throughout the year. The 
coast-hue is indented by several small harbours and road- 
steads ; intricate coral reefs render the approach everywhere 
difficult, often dangerous. 

Yemen, under which name the whole south-western 
quarter of the peninsula is popularly included, possesses 
many advantages, both of climate and soil, denied to the 
greater portion of Arabia. It is a highland country, 
formed by a labyrinth of precipitous lulls and fertile 
valleys. The air is pure and even cool ; the seasons are as 
regular as those of eastern India, and succeed each other 
in much the same order. Ho accurate survey has yet 
been made to determine the elevation of its mountains, 
some of which have been roughly, but perhaps incorrectly, 
estimated at five thousand feet in height; their generd 
direction in from north-west to south-east. The largest 
plains, or rather plateaus, inclosed by them are that of 
Hejran on the north, that of Sana4 to the south, and that 
of Mareb to the east, on the frontier of the great desert. 
The oasis of the southern Jowf, a basin-Kke depression 
occurring in the sandy waste that reaches inland from the 
high grounds of Yemen up to Oman, on the other side of 
Arabia, may also be reckoned as belonging to Yemen. 
Geology, Though the mountains afe well supplied with water, no 
considerable rivers or .streams find their way from them to 
the Hed Sea, tropical evaporation combining with the light 
and porous quality of the sod to dry up the torrent beds ; 
nor do any natural lakes exist, though artificial pools and 
tanks, in which water is preserved all the year round, have 
been constructed in plenty. Indications of volcanic action, 
long since extinct, abound throughout Yemen, where basalt 
formations compose a considerable and the most fertile 
portion of the coffee-bearing district; in other places 
Jurassic rock predominates, while granite occurs in patches 
here and there. Spar, agate, onyx, and camelian are 
exported from Yemen; silver and gold are reported to 
have been found on its Mils, but on doubtful authority, 
'/egetatioji. It is in this region that Arabian vegetation obtains its 
most varied, as also its most valuable development. 
North of Medinah the parched and niggard soil, cMefly 
composed of marl, flint, and sand, with a supply of rain 
aHke scanty and uncertain, produces little more than 
varieties of acacia, euphorbias, and thorny shrubs , — a 
valueless crop. But in the neighbourhood of Medinah 
The date* commences the great date-palm belt that crosses the 
palm, • .peninsula, and extends southward as far as lat. 23^ in 
full vigour. A hundred and more varieties of this tree 
are said to grow in the immediate vicinity of Medinah 
alone : the quality of the fruit varies for each kind, as also 
do its size, colour, and flavour. The poorest of all, the 


“ sihanee ” date, a yeUow, stringy fruit, is much eaten by 
the Bedouins ; the “ birnee is red and succulent ; the 
“ jebelee,'’ an upland date, is a staple article of export 
Nejd is, however, the favoured land of date-palms ; every 
vaHey tW intersects its vast plateaus waves with them ; 
and the fruit, which often attains a length of two inches, 
with a proportionate thickness, far surpasses the best 
products of Hejaz in lusciousness as in size. . Eaten fresh 
or stewed with butter, they form the staff of Arab food ; 
and the pulp, after the kernels have been extracted, close- 
pressed and half dried, is exported under the name of 
ajweh to almost every part of the East. In general a 
latitude varying from 27° to 22° N., and a sufficient distance 
from the sea to preclude its atmospheric influences, seem 
to be the most favourable circumstances for bringing this 
fruit to perfection ; and hence it comes that the produce of 
the Jowf and of Hareek — ^wHch, though inland, Ue too 
far, the one to the north, the other to the south, — of 
the Hejaz on the Bed Sea, and of Rateef on the Persian 
Gulf coast, is decidedly inferior to that of the inland 
districts of Kaseem and Nejd. Yet an exception must be 
made in favour of the kholas” date, as it is called, that 
grows in Hasa, an amber-coloured date of exquisite flavour, 
the king of dates : the tree itself that bears it is readily 
distinguished from every other species by the deKcacy of 
its stem and foliage. But in the greater number of 
instances, whatever the variation in the fruit, the palm 
trees themselves are to an unpractised eye undistinguish- 
able the one from the other. 

Besides the date tree, the “ doom,’^ a fan-leaved pahn other 
bearing a large fibrous and sweetish fruit, is not of trees, 
uncommon growth in the central and southern districts ; 
while the cocoa-nut and betel are planted, though not to 
such an extent as to reckon among the articles of ordinary 
cultivation, along the southern and eastern coast. So are 
also the banana, the papay, and the Indian fig ; but all 
these are of recent importation from the opposite coast of 
India. Vines are cultivated throughout Arabia, and have Yum. 
been so from time immemorial ; and though since the 
well-known prohibition of the Koran the grapes are no 
longer pressed for wine, they are in great request as an 
article of consumption, both fresh and dried. The best 
fruit is that of Yemen ; Oman, where the heat is such that 
the vintage is gathered in April, comes next, both for the 
quantity and the quality of its produce. In peaches, Other 
apricots, pomegranates, and oranges, the district of Taif, vegetsMs 
near Mecca, excels all others. Senna, an article much 
used by the Arabs in their rough medicine, grows in the 
southern Hejaz and the Tehamah ; so also does the balsam 
tree, the best of wMch is indigenous to the district of 
Safra, near Mecca; its gum is sold even within Arabia 
itself at a high price. The incense tree, said to be a 
native of Hadramaut, in the extreme south, has, strange 
to say, never yet been exactly identified, though its gum 
is a constant article of export ; and the henna tree {Law- 
smia inermis), used in dyeing, grows abundantly on the 
western coast. The cotton shrub springs up, seemingly 
wild, in the guUies of Nejd ; but owing to the diyness of 
the soil and climate, does not repay extensive cultivation. 

Indigo is grown in many places, cMefly in the low districts 
bordering on the Persian Gulf. 

But although the Arabs themselves consider the date- Coffee, 
palm the special pride and ornament of their country, a 
more generd verdict would probably be given outside of 
Arabia itself in favour of the coffee plant. This shrub is 
by some supposed to be indigenous to Abyssinia ; it has, 
however, for several centuries attained its most extensive 
distribution and its highest standard of produce in Yemen, 
where it is cultivated throughout about half of the upland 
district, the best quality of berry being that wMch ripens 
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on tile western slojies of the mountains in the neighbour- 
hood of Sanai. 

The plant itself is too well known to require descnp- 
tion j it is enough here to remark that its principal flower- 
ing season in Yemen is in March. The first crop of the 
berries ripens in May ; a second and a third crop succeed 
in the course of the year. The diffused atmospheric heat 
of an equatorial region is requisite for the growth of the 
coffee plant ; yet it needs also a large supply of moisture, 
and even of shade, to protect it from the too direct action 
of the sun. In order to obtain these conditions, large trees 
are often planted here and there among the shrubs, which 
are arranged on rock terraces, one above another, amphi- 
theatre-wise, along the slopes, and are densely crowded 
together The processes of gathering and drying the 
berries, of separating the husks, and of picking the kernels, 
are all performed by manual labour of tbe simplest kind. 
How the drink is prepared has been often and minutely 
described by travellers ; the method employed is tedious, 
but the result infinitely surpasses that obtained in any 
other country or by any other method. A slightly acid 
and very refreshing beverage is also made from an infusion 
j)f the kishr ” or outer husk. Its use is almost confined 
to the Yemen ; it is esteemed a febrifuge. 

Kaatsliml). A small shrub, called *'k4at,’' is common throughout 
the coffee plantations ; it resembles verbena in scent and 
growth; its leaves are chewed by the natives, much as 
those of tobacco are by some Europeans ; the effect is that 
of a gentle stimulant and anti-narcotic. This plant is only 
found in the south-western regions, and its use is limited 
to them. 

Haclra- Next to Yemen, and lying along the coast of the Indian 

©laut. Ocean, from Aden to Cape Ras-el-Hadd, a distance of 1200 
miles, are situated the provinces <Sf Hadramaut and 
Mahrah, the former mentioned in Genesis under the name 
of Hazarmaveth, and more celebrated in ancient Arab 
chronicles, and in the notices of Strabo and Ptolemy, 
than it has been in later times. This coast has been visited 
and even partially explored by Captain Wellsted and other 
navigators. It presents everywhere much the same dreary 
appearance as that of the Hejaz and Tehamah, — a narrow 
fringe of sand or of equally sterile shore; beyond this 
rises a mountain range, varying, so far as any tolerably 
accurate calculations have been made, from 1000 to 3000 
feet in height ; its formation appears to be in many places 
volcanic ; behind this comes a second and loftier mountain 
belt, Jurassic in its general character, resembling the high- 
lands of Yemen; while far beyond stretches away the 
great sandy desert, varied, however, where it approaches 
the mountain-foot, by oases of considerable fertility, among 
which that of Wadi Doan is said to be the most extensive. 
Several barren islands and reefs fringe the waste. The 
mountains of Hadramaut form one system with those of 
Yemen, but, unhke the latter, seem to be of an almost 
monotonous sterility. Torrents descend from them, but 
no rivers ; nor, though lakes are mentioned in the very 
apocryphal records of the Arabs, has any sign of their 
existence been verified. The climate is intensely hot, and 
is said to be unhealthy, at least to strangers ; the vegetar 
tion is scanty. NTo part of the peninsula has been less 
explored than this, even by the Orientals themselves; and, 
European travellers have supplied few reliable data for 
what regards the physical characteristics of the interior, 
any more than of its inhabitants and products. , 

■^aa. From Ras-el-Hadd to the extreme northern limits of 
Arabia, at the head of the Persian Gulf, the provinces of 
Oman and Hasa complete the sea -coast. Oman is a 

mountainous district, its principal range, that of Jebel 
Akhdar, or the Green Mountain,” so called from the 
abundant vegetation that covers its sides, reaches an 
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ascertained height of 6000 feet; several other minor chains 
run parallel wi5i it and with the coast; the plains beneath 
them axe well watered and fertile, though, lie every other 
part of Arabia, destitute of running rivers or streams, the 
want of which is here atoned by copious wells and springs, 
running over into large pools, and suppljdng an extensive 
system of irrigation. The rocks are chiefly granite oi 
their upper, limestone on their lower level ; but here, too. 
as on the Red Sea coast, indications of volcanic action, 
though at a comparatively remote period, are freqiientlj 
to be observed ; hot springs, too, such as those known by 
the title of Imam Alee, near Mascat, are not uncommon. 

The only good harbour on this part of the coast is that oi 
Mascat, with which the immediately contiguous part of 
Matrah may be reckoned. By the sea-shore the climate ia 
intensely hot, rivalling in this respect that of Aden, and 
far from wholesome ; among the mountains inland the air 
is cool and pure. 

Near Cape Musandam, at about 400 miles noi-ih-w-eat Ooait of 
of Ras-el-Hadd, the mountains (which, averaging in this 
promontory from 2000 to 3000 feet in height, come down 
in precipices to the sea edge), are indented with numerous 
deep creeks and bays, several of which afford good anchor- 
age and shelter, — only they are cut off by the steepness of 
the surrounding cliffs from inland communication. West 
of Musandam, and following the sweep of the great bay of 
Sharjah and Katar, within the gulf itself, the coast be- 
comes low and sandy, and henceforth offers no harbours, 
but mere roadsteads, often dangerous of approach by reason 
of the numerous banks and shoals in the sea. A few palm 
trees line the shore, which has a desolate appearance. 

Further still to the north-west, along the region of Hasa, 
and up to the head of the gulf, the coast continues low, 
but is enlivened by extensive green tracts of palm-groves 
and other semi-tropical vegetation. The mountains, situated 
a good way inland, and not exceeding 3000 feet in their 
extreme height, are of Jurassic formation. Copious springs, 
some of which are hot and others tepid, break out in 
many places at their base, but are again absorbed in the 
sand, or are dissipated by field irrigation before reaching 
the sea. The extreme northern angle of the gulf is com- 
paratively desert. 

Owing to the rapid interchange of heat and cold occa- Physical 
sioned by the peculiar situation of the gulf betvreen the cliaractcrot 
torrid levels of Arabia on the one side, and the high, not 
unfrequently snow-capped, mountains of Persia on the 
other, the cKmate of this coast is remarkably irregular in 
its seasons, and subject to sudden storms of great violence, 
with heavy rains. It is also decidedly unhealthy; and 
low fevers, sometimes of an intermittent, sometimes of a 
typhoid tj^e, are never absent from the Triages. 

Indeed the whole of the Arabian sea-shore, which we * 
have now thus summarily surveyed, partakes more or less 
of the same unhealthy character, one often noticed by 
travellers, and experienced by some of them with fatal 
effect. We have seen, too, that in general outline it offers 
little variety, being mostly mountainous, especially in its 
southern part, with a narrow and rarely fertile shore-fringe; 
while the mountains themselves vary in height and extent, 
being at their loftiest and widest in Yemen and Oman, 
where their rich vegetation, joined to a pure air, and a 
climate tempered by the elevation, offers an agreeable 
contrast to the dissimilar qualities of the coast itself, 
narrower and more barren elsewhere. 

We have now to consider the central plateau, or Hejd, Central 
an important region, regarded by the Arabs themselves as Arabia, ot 
peculiarly their own-— the stronghold of their vigorous 
nationality, and the birthplace of their most cherished 
traditions and institutions. 

It is girded in on every side by a broad desert belt, 
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wliicli the traveller must of necessity cross before be 
reaches the inner region. It is this very desert that, having 
been often witnessed on its outer rim, but never traversed 
from one side to the other by Greek or Roman, or even, in 
the greater number of instances, by modern explorers, has 
given occasion to the belief that central Arabia was itself 
little better than an expanse of uninhabitable waste, — an 
idea expressed by the Arabia Deserta of the ancients, and 
often repeated by later writers. 

nortb- This desert, on the north and north-east, where it extends 
era desert, from Syria and the Hejaz inwards, is a region of hard 
gravelly soil, from which circumstance it has derived the 
elastic title of Petrsea.” It is diversified here and there 
by belts of sand, with occasional patches of stunted bush 
and thin grass, indicative of moisture at some depth 
below j the sand, too, affords rooting for a feathery 
euphorbia, the ghada ” of the Arabs, a favourite browse 
of camels. The general height of this tract, backed up as 
it is by the Syrian plateau on the north, and the SW4 
mountains on the west, appears to vary from 1000 to 2000 
feet above the sea. Eastward it slowly slopes down to 
the level of the Persian Gulf. A long serpentine depres- 
sion, beginning in the , Syrian territory near Palmyra, 
traverses it in a south-easterly direction; this is Wadi 
Seihan, or the Valley of the WoH,” leading to the deep 
oval hollow of Jowf, with its oasis of palms and gardens. 
A more extensive but shallower depression to the west 
forms the oasis of Teyma, known to Hebrew chroniclers. 
South of Jowf and Teyma the desert changes its stony 
to a sandy character, and its surface is heaped up by 
the winds into vast ridges, called the Nefood or “ passes,” 
not to be crossed without some danger ; for, besides the 
almost absolute want of water, a few scanty and brackish 
wells of which, separated one from the other by intervals 
of 60 or more miles, alone exist, it is here that the 
The simoom,” or poison wind, often blows — a phenomenon 

simoom entirely distinct from the customary shelook,” or sirocco, 
of the south, much as a hurricane differs from an ordinary 
gale, though the two have been occasionally confounded 
in popular writings. The simoom is a peculiar condi- 
tion of the atmosphere, resembling in aU essential points 
a cyclone. As in the cyclone, the central space, or the 
simoom itseK, is calm, but is occupied by a gas unfit 
for respiration ; while round this as a centre, slowly travel- 
ling on, there eddy violent gusts of heated air, like those 
of a furnace, though it is not to them, but to the compara- 
tive vacuum which they surround, that the simoom owes 
its suffocating qualities. It approaches slowly amid the 
whirl of air currents that precede it for some distance; its 
violet coloxir announces it when actually near. During 
its presence the only chance of preserving life till the 
mephitic vapour has passed over, is found in covering the 
face with a cloth and lying prone on the sand, thus to inhale 
what little atmospheric air still exists in the upper ground 
stratum, and thus to maintain the breath till the period, 
varying from two to ten minutes, of the poison column be 
gone by ; meanwhile the feeling in the chest is that of 
suffocation, and that in the limbs as if molten iron were 
being poured over them. Camels instinctively bury their 
muzdes in the sand during the simoom; but horses are 
said not to possess the same preservatory instinct, and 
to perish in consequence. The precise nature of the 
phenomenon, and its origin, are subjects of conjecture; 
but its general character, that of an eddy of heated atmo- 
sphere around a central space occupied by a deleterious 
gas, the whole travelling at a slow rate, and generally from 
south or east to north and west, is npt to be mistaken. 
Mountains South of the Nefood begins a series of granite hills, at 
of Shomex. first cropping up as mere isolated rocks through the sand, 
then increasing in extent and height tiU they coalesce and 
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form the two parallel chains of Jebel Aja and Jebel Solma, 
both of which cross two-thirds of the peninsula from 
N.KE. to S.S.W. The highest peak of either does not 
seem to exceed 4000 feet above the sea-level. Between 
them and around their base extend broad and well-peopled 
vaUeys. The irrigation is wholly artificial and from wells, 
which here yield an abundant supply. The water is 
brought up from an average depth of 20 or 30 feet. The 
climate of this region, though heated by the neighbouring 
desert, is remarkably healthy, and the air extremely pure. 

Passing this mountain-belt, we find a second depression, The 
still following the same general direction, namely, from Klaseem. 
N.KE. to S.S.W., wide and fertile, a land of palm-trees, 
gardens, and wells; the soil is here and there streaked 
with sand, but no mountains or even roPks of considerable 
size occur anywhere. Towards the east the level of this 
region gradually rises upwards to the Toweyk range, by 
which it is ultimately shut in. Westward it slopes down- 
wards, and at last opens out on the Hejaz near Medinah. 

The general level is low, not exceeding 1000 feet above the 
level of the sea, and the temperature hot; it is altogether 
the most productive, but at the same time the least healthy 
region of central Arabia. Water abounds throughout the 
greater part of its extent, at a level of only a few feet 
below the ground, and occasionally collects on the surface 
in perennial pools, none of which are, however, large 
enough to deserve the name of lakes. The most thickly 
peopled section of this valley is called Kaseem. 

North-east of it rises the mountain chain of Toweyk, 'JM o mtam 
running almost due south, and keeping at a distance vary- of 
ing from 100 to 200 miles from the Persian Gulf. Tins 
constitutes the backbone of the Arab peninsula, which 
rises up to it first by a rapid ascent from the coast, and 
then by a succession of more gently graduated plateaus 
and valleys from the east and west. Thus the wider half 
of the peninsula itself lies, not, as has been erroneously 
stated, to the east, but to the west of the principal water- 
shed. The Toweyk or ^‘complication” chain, so called 
from the labyrinthine character of its numerous gullies an I Physical 
gorges, is a broad limestone table-land, and at no point character of 
exceed, so far as has been roughly estimated, the limit of the central 
5000 feet in height; it covers an extent of 100 and more 
miles in width; its upper ledges are clothed with excellent 
pasturage; and its narrow valleys shelter in their shade 
rich gardens and plantations, usually irrigated from weUs, 
but occasionally traversed for some short distance by 
runniag streams. Except the date-palm, the “ithel” or 
larch, already described, the “markh,” a large-leaved 
spreading tree, the wood of which is too brittle for con- 
structive purposes, and some varieties of acacia, the plateau 
produces no trees of considerable size ; but of aromatic 
herbs and bright flowers, among which the red anemone 
or “shekeek” is conspicuous, this region is wonderfully 
productive, — so much that Arab writers justly praise the 
sweet scent no less than the purity and coolness of its 
breezes. The simoom or poison wind of the low lands 
and deserts is here unknown; even the sirocco, when it 
occurs, is comparatively bearable. No signs of volcanic 
I action or hot springs are found within this region, and 
the mountain strata are ordinarily horizontal; the sides 
of the plateaus are, however, very abrupt, often forming 
precipices of 200 to 300 feet in height, cut out in chalky 
rock. These are due to water action from torrential rains 
that frequently fall in spring and autumn. 

Immediately at the foot of the eastern slope, which is 
much steeper than the western, lies a slip of desert, separ- 
ating the highlands from the coast regions of Hassa and 
Hateef . The , northerly part of the Toweyk plateau con* 
tains the great province of Sedeyr, the healthiest district 
in aU Arabia : the western slope is occupied by the pro- 
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Tince of Woshem, running down to Kaseem. South of 
Sedeyx is the province of “ Ared ” or The Broad it in- 
cludes the highest and widest table-lands of Toweyk. 
Thence the range trends away, taking the ordinary S.S.W. 
direction of the alternate elevations and depressions that 
furrow the Arab peninsula ; here, though keeping the same 
geographical character, iz changes its name into that of 
‘‘ Ared,” and, like a long limestone wall, stretches almost 
tc Mecca. Parallel to it, on the south, extends the long 
a. id barren valley of Dowasir, ending in the district of 
ilora, Shabrem, andSoley-yel ; broken ground,— the passes 
Ox which lead to Nejran and Yemen. The upland laby- 
rinth of Aflaj, south of Ared, forms the extreme elbow of 
this mountain fonnation. Just below it, and constituting 
its south-eastern slope, comes Yemamah, a hot but fertile 
[irovince, with numerous wells and copious irrigation. 
Farther yet to the south rise the fantastic peaks of the 
Gareek mountains, granite ridges, not over 2000 feet in 
iieight, but making up to the eye for their want of elevation 
by their strange abruptness : they crop out like the moun- 
tains of Shomer on the north, from the first sands of the 
Great Desert, and form an island, as it were, of irrigation 
and tillage, though both comparatively scant, and scarcely 
able to maintam themselves against the excessive heat 
amid the desolation around. 

Tiie gittiii Beyond Hareek, or “ Burning,” as the name means, to 

aoutieiu the south, as also behind Wadi Dowasir and its neighbour- 

(le -fit. iiood, Kes the great Arab desert or Dahna, The Bed ” as 
the Arabs call it, — o, vast extent of sand, said to cover 
nearly 50,000 square mdles, and only jotted here and there 
at far mtervals by a few clustered bushes or dwarf pahns, 
indicative of moisture below the surface, else wholly deso- 
late. Its surface is ribbed into huge sand waves, the 
principal ones being from north to south, — ^that is, at right 
angles to the prev^ding wind, which is here the east ; but 
these main waves are again crossed, intersected, and jumbled 
wiih other less regular undulations, the work of more 
variable breezes. 

But neither here nor elsewhere in Arabia do those 
clouds or columns of moving sand, the terror of caravans, 
appear, that have been fabled by travellers and poets. 
Tracks are indeed speedily covered and effaced, to the 
great annoyance and occasional danger of the wayfarer; 
but neither he nor his beast run the least risk of being 
thus buried alive. Hunger, and, still more, thirst, are 
sufficient guardians of a region, to which, however, Arab 
fancy has attributed the additional protection of evil 
spirits and monsters of death. 

The Bahua This greater desert, the “ Eoba el Khaliyeh ” or “ Empty 
Space ” of geographers — ^the “ Dahna ” or “ Crimson ” of 
modem Arabs, so called from the prevailing colour of its 
heated sands, — extends to Yemen and Hadramaut on the 
south-west, south, and south-east, and to Oman on the 
east. It is separated, however, from the northern ha lf of 
the waste-ring that girdles Nejd by the continuation of 
\Yadi Dowasir and Shahran, up to the mountains of Tayef, 
near Mecca ; and this is the only line by which the plateau 
of Kejd can be reached from the coast without actually 
crossing the sandy or stony wilderness. Lying as it does 
ya or within the tropics, the heat of this great desert is said 
to be fearful by day, and, owing to the general low level, 
to be scarcely mitigated at night. But it is never traversed 
in its full width, not even by Bedouins ; and little or no 
credit can be attached to the relations of those who pre- 
tend to have explored it, and to have found wonders in its 
recesses. 

Ihe East of Hareek rises a succession of lofty ridges, covered 

by a deep layer of sand, through which black rock occa- 
sionally pierces. This region bears the name of Akhaf, 
and connects the watershed of Toweyk with the high 
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mountains behind Oman. It is, like the Dahna, unre- 
claimed desert; but the recesses of its valleys conceal a 
few wells and springs, so that travellers from Nejd some- 
times take this route, the most difficult but the shortest, 
when on their way to Oman. Immediately north of the 
Akhaf commences the lesser Dahna, a desert resembling 
in every way its homonym of the south, only narrower jDalma. ^ 
its breadth in many places not exceeding 50 or 60 miles. 

This long and dreary strip runs up the whole way along 
the easterly side of the Toweyk plateau, till it merges in 
the northern or stony waste land at the head of the 
Persian Gulf. 

Throughout the highlands of Hejd the climate, though oiimate of 
often hot by day, is cool and pleasant at night ; the spring Nejd. 
and the autumn rains seldom fail in their seasons; and the 
soil, where not artificially irrigated, produces excellent 
pasture, — ^where irrigated, it renders very tolerable garden 
produce and field crops. Storms of thunder and lightning 
are of rare occurrence, and the tornadoes that from time 
to time visit the Arabian coasts are here unknown. The 
prevailing, as also the most refreshing winds, are from the 
east and north-east ; the south and west winds are heated 
and unwelcome. Epidemic diseases are rare, and only one 
visitation, and that not a severe one, of cholera is on record 
within Hejd. Between Yemamah and Hareek runs the 
valley called Aitan, which appears in some maps as the Valley o£ 
bed of an imaginary river flowing nearly across Arabia 
into the Persian Gulf. But the downward slope of the 
valley itself is not from west to east, but in the reverse 
direction, and at a distance of more than 100 miles from 
the sea it is absolutely closed in by the sand-heaped ridges 
of Akhaf. Did the mountains of central Arabia furnish 
a water supply sufficient for a river, large or small, its 
course would of necessity be directed, not towards the 
Persian Gulf, but the Ked Sea. The copious springs that 
break out at the foot of the Toweyk mountain range above 
Hasa, not far from the gulf, are all of subterranean origin; 
and though they are evidently the off-drainings of the 
rainfall of Nejd, they have no connection with the very 
scanty running or standing waters of the surface of the 
great plateau. 

Summing up, — ^Arabia may roughly be divided, as to its Summary 
surface extent, into a third of coast-ring and mountains, 
part barren, part either cultivated or susceptible of being 
so ; another third of central plateau, also tolerably fertile; proper, 
and a third of desert circle, intervening, vtith only one gap, 
that in the latitude of Mecca, between the first and the 
second. The central space, whether plateau or desert, 
varying in height from 1000 to 3000 feet above the sea, 
possesses three important mountain ranges, — ^two trans- 
verse, namely, Jebel Shomer and Jebel Ared, and one 
vertical, that commences with Toweyk, and is continued 
by the Akhaf, — ^these latter being the watershed of the 
peninsula, the general rise of which is from west to east. 

The highest mountain peaks — ^those, namely, of Jebel Akh- 
dar in Oman — do not apparently exceed 6000 feet. 

In a description of the animals of Arabia the first p!ace Animals, 
is undoubtedly due to the horse, which, though the opinion 
is unsupported by scientific evidence, has by some been Horse, 
supposed to be indigenous to the peninsula. As a fact, it 
is here that this animal attains its highest perfection: 
not, indeed, that of size ; for a true Nejdee of the best and 
purest breed seldom reaches and never perhaps exceeds 
fifteen hands in height; nor that of mere speed, for a 
trained European racer would easily distance a thorough- 
bred Arab on any ordinary course ; but for perfection of 
form, symmetry of limb, cleanness of muscle, beauty of 
appearance — ^for endurance of fatigue, for docility, and for 
speed maintained to distances so long as to appear in- 
credible, the Hejdee horse acknowledges no equ^ The 
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animal is too well known to require minute descnption on 
tlie present occasion ; but it is important to liave a clear 
idea of the principal divisions of its race and kind, which 
have been strangely and even injuriously confused by many 
writers. 

Origin and Tradition assigns the origin of the present Arab stock 

number. to Yemen, but historical records, dating as far back as the 
5th century, show that the best quality and the greatest 
number of horses were then to be found exactly in the 
same district where they now exist, namely, in Nejd. Yet, 
even there a horse is by no means an artide of everyday 
possession, or of ordiiiary and working use. War and 
parade are in fact almost the only occasions on which it is 
employed; and no genuine Arab would ever dream of 
mounting his horse for a mere peaceful journey, whether 
for a short or a long distance. Hence* horses are the 
almost exclusive property of the chiefs, who keep them for 
themselves, and often for the equipment of their armed 
retainers, and of a few wealthy or distinguished individuals, 
who regard them as an investment of capital or an orna- 
ment of social rank. Thus, no motive tempts the horse- 
owner to encourage the production of coarse and inferior 
breeds ; while, on the other hand, every circumstance tends 
to render the greatest purity of blood and perfection of 
wind desirable; hence it is not strange that the Hejdee 
horse has to all appearance undergone no degeneration, 
though he has also probably received no improvement 
within historic times. Military enterprise and the cen- 
tralisation of wealth and power enabled the Wahhabee 
chiefs of recent date to collect and rear a greater number 
of horses than had perhaps ever before been possessed by 
a single Arab potentate ; and the stables and pastures of 
the sultan of Derey^se^ may weU have, as has been 
stated, contained 10,000 horses, since those of Ms much- 
enfeebled successor at Eiad are told oE at nearly half that 
amount. But if we allow 20,000 for the total census of 
pure breeds in Nejd, a full allowance, and assign an equal 
number to the rest of the peninsula, thus making 40,000 
in all, we shall stiU be rather in danger of an over than of 
an under statement. 

lireed. No distinction of breed is recognised in Nejd itself ; each 

animal is classed according to its individual merits. Nor 
is a horse, nor, a Jortiori, a mare, ever disposed of by sale ; 
gift, war-capture, or legacy being the only recognised 
methods of transfer where a genuine full-blood is con- 
cerned. Consequently, _no commercial export of Nejdee 
horses has ever been established ; and whoever professes to 
sell or boasts of having bought one, may be unhesitatingly 
set down as either deceived or deceiving. In three man- 
ners, however — ^two occasional merely, and one customary — 
has the Nejdee breed been to a certain extent transplanted 
beyond the actual limits of Arabia. 

The first of the occasional or chance means by wMch 
the horses of Nejd have from time to time found their way 
to foreign stables is the fortune of war. Thus, for instance, 
Ibrakeem Pasha, after overrunning Arabia in 1817, carried 
away to Egypt with him several hundreds of the best 
Nejdees, boli. horses and mares ; so that Egypt, though 
only for a while, became next to Arabia the most fortunate 
land in this possession j and even now, after the purity of 
the stock has long since been lost in the Nile valley, the 
effects of its transitory infusion may be distinctly traced. 
Next, Ibraheem s vic^erent, Khooi^eed Pasha, followed 
his masters example; the Ottoman Turks have been, 
though not often, equally lucky, and the distinctive points 
of Nejdee blood may now and then be observed in more 
than one stable at Constantinople. 

Secondly, a few thorough-br^ Nejdees have crossed the 
frontier as presents. In this manner, Teysul, the late 
monarch of Nejd, sent forty head from his own stable as 
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an honorary tribute to the reigning Ottoman sultan, Abd- 
el-Ajzeez ; and similar offerings have been now and then 
made, as fear or other motives may have dictated, to 
different other governments, and even to distinguished 
individuals. But mares are never ^ven away thus ; only 
stallions. 

The third and customary method is by admixture of Mixed 
the race. Nejdee stallions are yearly hired out by their t)reeda. 
owners, and sent into the pastures of Jebel Shomer, of 
SjTia, and even of Mesopotamia, there to breed with the 
mares of those countries, belonging to the Arabs of Shomer, 
or to the Anezeh, or the Eu’Mah tribes of Syria, and the 
like. These mares are themselves of Arab though not of 
Nejdee stock ; the proportion of good blood varying in 
them from a half up to three-fourths nearly, but none are 
of absolutely pure race. It is to the offspring of such by 
Nejdee stallions that the divisions of breed much insisted 
on by several European writers, and actually recognised 
throughout Mesopotamia and Syria, but almost, often 
wholly, unknown even by name in Nejd itself, apply. 

These divisions are principally five, — ^the Koheylee (said to 
be the purest of all), the Tow'eysee, the Manekee, the Sak- 
lawee, and the Julfawee; besides which, and bran chin g 
out from them, there are infinite minor subdivisions. 

Again, these are the breeds often authenticated for pur- 
chase by written pedigrees and witness-papers of descent, 
as described in books; and which may occasionally be 
seen in Syria, but never in Arabia, or even elsewhere, 
when the bargain is to be concluded between two Arabs 
themselves. The only use of such documents is for 
strangers. These, too, are the breeds from which European 
stables, even regal and imperial, have often obtained a 
supply of noble but never absolutely pure-blooded animals, 
frequently at prices proportioned to the imagined diffi- 
culties of the purchase, or the affected unwillingness of the 
cunning owner — (Arabs are very cunning) — ^to paii; with 
Ms beast. The best market for these mixed breeds is at 
Baghdad ; the second is in the neighbourhood of the town 
of Hama in Syria ; inferior animals are sent to the port of 
Koweyt, on the Persian Gulf, whence they are shipped for 
India. 

To return to the genuine Nejdee. Beared imder an Training, 
open shed, and early habituated to the sight of men, to 
the sound and glitter of weapons, and to all the accessories 
of human life, the colt grows up free from vice or timidity, 
and even acquires a degree of intelligence that surprises a 
stranger. Barley and dates are the cMef stall provender ; 
but the grass of the pasture-grounds, in the selection of 
wMch much care is taken, is the ordinary nourishment of 
an Arab horse. Of water the allowance is always kept 
purposely scant. A good Nejdee will canter for four- 
and-twenty hours in summer-time, and eight-and-forty in 
winter, without once requiring drink. Eaw meat, dried, 
is occasionally given in small quantities when extra exer- 
tion is required; lucerne grass is employed for lowering 
the tone. Geldnigs are very rare. The colour that most 
frequently occurs is grey ; then comes chestnut ; then white 
and sorrel; mottled grey and black are now and then to 
be found ; dark bay never. 

Colts are ridden early — ^too early, indeed— in their third 
or even second year, and are soon broken in to a steady 
walk, to a canter, and to the ambling pace which is a 
special favourite with Arab riders ; racing, an Arab amuse- 
ment from time immemorial, and the game of jerzed,” a 
kind of tournament or mock fight with blunt psdm-sticks, 
highly popular throughout the peninsula, complete the 
braining both as to wind and pace. Saddles are seldom 
used in Nejd, and stimips never, but both are occasionally 
employed in the Hejaz and Yemen. So it is also with 
bits, the place of which is taken in Nejd by halter-ropes, 
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the real guidance of the animal being almost wholly 
elfected by the pressure of the rider’s leg and knee. Shoes, 
too, are of rare occurrence, nor are they needed in the 
light and sand-mixed soil of the central provinces j on the 
other hand, the hoofs are often rubbed Tvith grease, to 
counteract the drying effects of the heated ground. Of 
all niceties of grooming, docking and clipping excepted, 
Arabs are masters ; and their natural kindness to animals, 
a quality which they share with most Orientals, together 
with the care which every reasonable man bestows on a 
valuable article of property, ensures to an Arab horse a 
good treatment at the hands of his owner. But Arab 
horses do not commonly enter tents, nor play with women 
and children, nor, in a general way, do they share family 
meals, nor are they habitually kissed and cried over, as the 
imagination or credulity of some narrators has suggested. 
An Arab, dying for his life, has indeed been known to 
give the only morsel of dry bread about him to his horse 
rather than eat it himself, — an act in which self-preserva- 
tion had probably as large a share as affection. Lastly, the 
standing prohibition of horse-selling from Nejd has really 
nothing more romantic in it than a narrow-minded appli- 
cation of the principles of protective monopoly ; in other 
cases, reluctance to conclude a bargain simply indicates that 
the offer made was considered insufficient. 

The camel. Below the horse in popular estimation and market value, 
but far above him in general utility so far as Arabia is 
concerned, comes that eminently Arab animal the camel. 
Of this there are many varieties ; the best, swiftest, 
slimmest in form, and most docile to guidance, is the 
“ hejeen,” or dromedary, sometimes also called “ delool,” 
or “ facile.” It is almost exclusively employed for riding, 
whereas the ‘'ibl,” or ordinary camel, readily distinguished 
from the other by a coarser build, a slower pace, and a less 
tractable disposition, is a beast of burden, and indeed is 
employed for all purposes. This species is very commonly, 
too, kept and reared for the sake of its flesh and milk, 
precisely as horned cattle are elsewhere ; in fact, boiled 
cameFs meat is the most ordinary article of animal food 
throughout the peninsula, — ^it is a flabby, tasteless dish, not 
unlike the poorest sort of beef ; any flavour that it may 
possess is musky and disagreeable. The milk, on the 
contrary, is excellent, equal in quality and in sanitary 
properties to that of the she-ass, but neither butter nor 
cheese are made from it. The wool, which in the camels 
of Nejd and Oman is remarkably soft and fine, serves for 
making articles of dress, into which it is woven, sometimes 
alone, sometimes mixed with wool j it is much superior to 
sheep’s wool in every respect. The ordinary colour of the 
animal in the northern iiab provinces is a reddish brown, 
but in Nejd and throughout the south, lighter tints, varying 
from grey to white, are more common ; black is extremely 
rare, and highly esteemed. The least valuable breeds are 
those of the north and west, — ^that is, those of the Jowf, 
of Shomer, of the Hejaz, and of Yemen; in Nejd, which 
region, from the number of its herds, is sometimes called 
“ Omm-el-Ibl,” or the Mbther of Camels,” the species 
impreves; but aU agree in assigning the palm to the 
dromedaries of Oman. In fine, all over Arabia, whether 
among the Bedouins or the villagers, camels are the prin- 
cipal staple of traffic, the favourite investment of wealth, 
and the ordinary standard of property. 

<^ua3ities of Camel or dromedary, the Arabian animal has only one 
tte camel. Lump, which increases or diminishes in size according to 
the general good or bad condition of the beast. On this 
hump the saddle — called, if a riding one, “ ghabeet;” if one 
for baggage, shedad ” — ^is placed ; a hadter is the only rein 
employed, though even this is more commonly dispensed 
with by the Arabs, who simply direct the animal by a 
kick of the heel or . a blow about the neck with the 
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“ mihjan,” a small crooked stick carried in the rider’s 
hand. The average travelling pace, an amble, is between 
five and six miles an hour, and this a good dromedary 
will continue for fifteen hours out of the twenty-four 
during a week together. Six days in the summer, ten in 
the winter, form the longest period that the dromedary can 
continue his pace without a fresh supply of water ; and 
hence an ashavee ” or ‘‘ tenner ” is the title given to the 
best of the kind. Two hundredweight is the average load 
of the Arab carrying camel 

No animal puts its owner to less expense for its keep : 
the thorns of the desert, dry grass, cactuses, euphorbias, — 
nothing comes amiss to a camels appetite ; a ball of paste 
weighing about a pound, and made of barley-meal and 
water, is given every evening when extra work has to be 
done. 

The average duration of a camel’s life is thirty years, 
that of the dromedary somewhat less ; the price of either 
varies from about £4 to £80, according to quality, those 
of Oman commanding the best market. But although the 
camel, whether as an article of use or of sale, is far more 
important to Arabia than the horse, it is in intelligence and 
docility immeasurably inferior to the latter animal, never 
becoming attached to, or even, seemingly at least, 
acquainted with its owner; and never obeying except 
perforce and under protest. 

Next to camels, sheep and goats form an important item Sheep, 
of Arab wealtL The best sheep are the piebald and large- 
tailed ones of Yemen; those of Nejd, too, are in great 
request on account of their flesh, which is excellent, though 
their wool is confessedly less fine in quality. Some districts 
of Oman produce a silky-haired breed not unlike that of 
Angorah. The least esteemed sheep are those of Hejaz 
and the north ; but, in compensation, the goats of these 
provinces are longer-haired and generally better than those 
of the south ; they are black, with long drooping ears. 
Spring is the shearing season in Nejd, but the wool is 
seldom exported, being mostly bought up for local use. 

From the milk of these animals butter and a white insipid 
kind of cheese are made : both are articles of daily con- 
sumption in Arab households. 

Cattle are reared throughout Arabia, but owing to the 
prevailing deficiency of deep and succulent pasturage their 
number is not so considerable as that of the camel Cows 
and oxen, throughout Nejd, Oman, and Yemen, bear on 
their shoulders a hump analogous to the well-known one 
of the so-called Brahminee ” bull ; the ordinary colour is 
dun ; their legs are slender, the horns short, and the whole 
stature diminutive. The kine of the northern provinces 
are stouter and yield more milk; they have no hump. 
Buffaloes also are kept in the marshy districts that ocour 
in Yemen and Oman. They differ in no respect from the 
Indian breed ; but, unlike oxen, these animals cannot be 
reckoned in the ordiaary list of Arab farm stock, as they" 
exist only under exceptional circumstances, whereas a few 
kine may be found in almost every village, and the 
irrigation of the fields and gardens is mostly done by 
means of oxen. 

Like the horse, the ass attains its greatest excellence in Asses. 
Arabia, where it is more often employed for riding 
for loads ; indeed, in some provinces, especially in Hasa, 
it is the usual mount even of the we^thy. The best 
species is that reared in Hasa and eastern Nejd, where 
these animals are generally of the purest white in colour, 
and stand from eleven to thirteen hands high. In pace 
they scarcely yield to an average horse. They are often 
exported and sold at high prices in Egypt or at Con- 
stantinople, a single animal fetching from £40 to £80. 

They are ridden in Arabia with side-saddles. Good asses 
are to be found also in the other districts of Nejd, in 
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Yemen, even in tlie Hejaz; their ordinary colour is grey. 
The same animal runs in many of the open and 
mo^tainous regions of Arabia, and is hunted for the sake 
of its skin by the Bedouins ; but the onager or zebra of 
Cutch is not met mth in this peninsula. 

Mules. Mules and hinnies, common throughout Syria and Meso- 

potamia, are extremely rare in Arabia proper, where a 
prejudice exists against their use. 

The Arab dog differs very little from a jackal in appear- 
ance as in habits ,• its muzzle is pointed, its colour sandy, 
and its long and somewhat bushy tail is curled over the 
back When domesticated, the breed improves, approaching 
the European woK-dog ; these animals, by training, become 
very tolerable indoor and ontdoor guardians, both of flocks 
and herds and of dwellings, and in this capacity they are 
to be found everywhere, both in the towns and villages 
and in the open country, where they are not less nseful to 
their masters than annoying to strangers. Another kind 
of dog, belonging to the greyhound species, and evidently 
of exotic origin, is often reared in Arabia ; the swiftest and 
most enduring of this kind are from the province of Hasa. 
They are in great favour as harriers. 

Cats. Arab cats differ in no respect from their congeners in 

Europe except in being rather smaller. The house-mice too 
are absolutely the same ; but the rat is more akin to the 
old black species of England, now nearly extinct. 

Wfld Wild animals are not very numerous in any part of 

animals. Arabia proper, a fact which is sufficiently accounted for by 
the want of running streams and open pools, as also by 
the thinness of cover and forest growth ; yet the records of 
the country m^ke mention of the existence of some kinds 
of beasts which have subsequently disappeared altogether. 
Thus the long-maned Hon, and, it would appear, a large kind 
of ape resdtoibling the African gorilla, often mentioned by the 
early writers, are no longer to he found in the peninsula. 
But a small tiger, formidable from its ferocity even to 
man, is still met with in the wild hilly regions north of 
Nejran, and again in the inland recesses of the Oman 
mountains j while the fahd,’^ or panther, belongs to no 
particular province ; it haunte the neighbourhood of vil- 
lages, and devours the smaller stock. Lynxes have been 
seen in the Hejaz and Nejd; wolves are common in the 
mountains, and sometimes descend to attack the flocks in 
the open plains. There are foxes too, but small and 
greyish in colour. The Arab hyaena is large and fierce ; it 
is said, when pressed with hunger, to be dangerous even 
to men, and figures in many a story of Arab adventure. 
Jackals are more numerous in the northern than in the 
southern districts. Small black-faced long-tailed monkeys 
are to be met with by herds in Yemen, and even, though 
less often, in Nejd. A pretty little beast, the “ yerhooa,” 
jerboa, or kangaroo-rat, burrows in the sand, and comes 
out to look with great curiosity on passers-hy ; its hind 
legs, long, and provided with equally long feet and toes, 
are out of all proportion to the shortness of its fore-paws; 
its motion, especially when pursued, is like that of the 
kangaroo, and is performed with the help of its long 
sinewy teiL Its colour, partly fawn, partly white, is veiy 
agreeable to the eye. The Arabs eat its flesh, which 
resembles that of the rabbit. 

Deer. Of the deer tribe the gazelle is the most common ; it 

abounds not only in the open grounds, but even among 
the villages and near the towns. It is sometimes, but not 
often, hunted by the natives. Chase is more often given 
to the mountain goat, partly on account of its flesh, which 
is excellent, partly for the sake of its long recurved horns, 
which are like those of the Alpine steinbock, only laiger. 
But the hare, which is coursed with dogs, and which 
resembles the European animal in eveiy respect except 
size, for it is smaller, is the favourite game of the Arabs, 
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I who, unlike the Persians and Turks, have no scruple as to 
the ijse of the meat. 

The ornithology of Arabia is copious, but has been little Birds 
studied. Birds of prey, grey eagles, vultures, bustards, and 
sTjarrow-hawks, abound in the open lands ; while partridges, 
especially of the mottled kind ceiled ‘‘ kata," are to be 
seen crossing the desert in quest of water by flocks; 
quails frequent the mountain districts in immense numbers, 
so also do rock-pigeons, wood-pigeons, and a species of 
wild guinea fowl ; wild ducks are met with in plenty along 
the coast. Cranes, larks, sparrows, finches, and the like, 
frequent the cultivated lands ; so also does the hoopoe, a 
bird held in high honour by the Arabs on account of its 
traditional services as messenger between Solomon and the 
Queen of Sheba or Belkeys. A large mottled thrush, also 
considered to be of good omen, is seen everywhere. Flocks 
of swallows, the flight of which is invariably from the east, 
pay annual visits to Arabia, where they are very useful in 
diminishing the swarms of locusts, their favourite food ; 
one species of this bird appears, however, to be indigenous 
to Yemen. Peacocks and parrots are also found in the 
southern provinces, and in Nejd, Hasa, and Oman; hawks 
are kept by many, and are carefully instructed for the 
purpose of falconry. 

But the most remarkable bird of Arabia, and the only The 
one which forms a regular object of chase among the ostrich 
natives, is the ostricL Its extreme timidity, joined to the 
swiftness of its pace — ^for although it does not fly, it assists 
its running by the movement of its extended wings — ^renders 
it in vain for the hunter to attempt overtaking it on horse- 
back ; he therefore seeks to approach it generally when on 
its nest by artifice, and kills it by a long shot ; sometimes 
he snares it by a running noose. The feathers, the best 
of which belong to the mde bird, are sold at Damascus or 
Baghdad ; the eggs are eaten, and the shells are used for 
ornament. The finest ostriches are those of the neighbour- 
hood of Shomer and the uplands of Toweyk ; they are 
often to be seen, but at a safe distance, scudding across 
the sands in a file of twenty or thirty at a time. 

Eeptiles, except those of the .li^rd species, are com- BeptilM, 
paratively rare in Arabia, though serpents are occasionalljr 
met* with ; but, except the “ ^ai ” and the “ rukta,” both 
snakes of the viper class, the former brown and the latter 
banded, and considered the deadlier of the two, none are 
venomous. Boa-constrictors, resembling the Indian rock- 
snake, have been also seen, — ^none, however, large enough to 
warrant the wonderful stories told about them by the 
Arabs themselves, whose love of the marvellous often leads 
them beyond the limits of truth. 

Insects are, however, numerous enough : little scorpions, Insects, 
scarce an in«i in length, but capable of inflicting by their 
sting extreme pain, swarm in the desert sands ; and large 
ones, four or even six inches long, infest the houses. 
Centipedes, too, are common ; wasps and wild bees tenant 
the rocks ; flies are troublesome everywhere, and mosquitoes 
on the coasts ; ants of all kinds, some enormous in size and 
venomous in bite, are to' be found here; and a very 
poisonous spider, called, from its double pincers, “ aboo 
hanekein,” inhabits the crevices of old walls on the western 
coast, and is much dreaded by the natives. Scolopendras, 
too, are not rare. It is some compensation, however, for 
these serious yet only occasional inconveniences, that no 
fleas or bugs exist in any part of Arabia. But — a serious 
drawback — ^the " arda," or white ant, the Tenaes fatalu 
of Linnaeus, is hardly less troublesome and destructive in 
the southern provinces than in India itself. Lastly, vast 
swarms of locusts, larger and darker in colour than those Locusts 
commonly seen further north, often infest the peninsula, 
and commit great ravages, especially when, as too frequently 
happens, their 'visit is in the spring or early summer. Their 
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C0U1B6 13 usually from east to "west. However, the Arabs, 
by converting these insects into an article of food, make 
up to themselves in some measure fur the damage^ suffered 
by the crops and pastures; indeed, locusts, boiled and 
slightly salted, are a favourite article of sale in every Arab 
market, but particularly in Hejd and the eastern districts. 

Sou The soil of Arabia varies according to the character of 

its rocky substratum. All round the coast, and to a 
distance corresponding vrith the breadth of the girding 
mountain to the interior, it is formed of volcanic 

and metamorphic detritus, with patches here and there of 
a calcareous character, due to the upheaval and decom- 
position of old coral banks. Such a soil cannot but be 
tolerably fertile, and it would be more so were the scanti- 
ness of rain made up for by a more systematic artificial 
irrigation. A second inconvenience is caused by the 
encroachments of the sand, which is at times drifted by 
the winds from the desert inland in such quantities as to 
become seriously injurious to cultivation. Behind the 
mountains the surface of the desert to the north and west 
is that of a gravelly expanse, thickly sown over with flint 
and quartz ; while to the east and south it is an almost 
unalloyed waste of fine sand. Everywhere the rock under- 
lies it, and there exists, of course, no possibility of utilising 
a space like this. But the whole of the central plateau — 
that is, of Hejd, Kaseem, Shomer, Yemamah, and the 
adjacent lands — ^is covered with a tolerably deep layer of 
calcareous earth, mixed with loam, well adapted for culti- 
vation • the best is naturally to be found in the valleys and 
sheltered spots. 

Agricul- Whether, however, the soil be rich or poor, agriculture 
is, all over Arabia, very primitive in its conditions, and, 
above all, in its implements. The plough used by the 
peasants is wholly of wood and without wheels, an instru- 
ment fit for scratching rather than furrowing the ground ; 
while in many places the earth is merely turned over with 
a pitchfork, wMch is sometimes worked by two men at a 
time. !RIore skill is shown in irrigation, for whatever crop 
is intended, its success cannot be safely entrusted to the 
uncertain rain supply alone. Accordingly, the slope of the 
ground, whether field or plantation, is carefully calculated, 
and the surface divided into compartments and traversed 
by furrows, each communicating with the other, and aB 
with some large well, or, in favoured situations, cistern ; 
while in still more fortunate but rare? spots a running 
stream is turned to profit. But in far the greater number 
of instances the irrigation is from a well, with an orifice 
varying from sis to twenty-fi.ve feet in diameter, whence 
the water is drawn up in large leathern buckets, to which 
are attached ropes passing over pulleys, and worked by 
mules or oxen ; these buckets, on reaching a cross-beam, 
turn over and empty their contents into a sloping trough 
that runs down to the main channel of the field or garden. 
Green crops, vegetables, and the like, are watered, when it 
is possible to do so, twice a day ; date-palms oifiy once : 
the porous soil soon absorbs any superfluous Kquid that 
may have overpassed the bounds assigned to it. In ascer- 
taining the right spot for sinking a well, in digging and 
coating it, as also in the construction of the small cisterns 
often connected with the source, the Arab peasants have 
by long practice acquired a not contemptible aHll 
Crops, The crops most common in Arabia are, first, the date, a 
fruit already suflSciently described ; it may, however, be 
remarked here that the fecundation of the female trees 
from the male is usually perfected by art The produce 
is annual ; the earliest dates ripen in May, others not till 
July or even August This fruit, and the dishes made of 
h by pressure or with butter, are to the Arabs what com 
h to more northern or rice to southern nations. Next in 
importance, though much more limited in extent, is coffee ; 
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very little, and that of inferior quality only, is cultivated 
out of Yemen. This growth has also been already described 
in detaiL Next come the following : — ^^’'heat, a somewhat 
rare and not a very remunerative crop ; barley, also in 
small quantity ; — ^these two growths are hardly distinguish- 
able the one from the other by the eye, the colour and 
shape of the ear and beard being almost identical in each. 

Millet is, on the contrary, largely sowm, and gives an 
abundant return ; there are several species of it ; the grain, 
coarsely ground, is made into a sort of gruel, which appears 
as a daily dish in Nejd. Kice is looked on as a delicacy ; 
it does not grow in the central uplands, but succeeds well 
enough in the watered coast districts, especially Hiisa, 

Eateef, and Oman. Beans and pulse are favourite crops ; 
they are reared in almost every part of the peninsula. 

Other garden plants — melons, gourds, cucumbers, salad, 
cabbages, onions, garlick, parsley, cumin, and the like, — 
are cxdtivated. Orchards are planted and tended in most 
districts ; but of pruning the Arabs have little idea, though 
they are not unacquainted with grafting. 

There being no true winter in any part of Arabia, the Hus- 
crops, such as they are, succeed each other aU the year bandiy. 
round; many lands bear tvrice, an early and a latter 
harvest, though of different produce. Of manuring, of the 
scientific rotation of crops, of weeding even, and cleaning, 
the Arabs have little knowiedge. Heaping is generally 
done with the sickle, — ^in some places the ripened grain is 
tom up by the hand ; threshing is performed by oxen,- 
winnowing by the wind, grinding by the hand-miU. To 
sum up, though the agriculture of Arabia is sufilcient to 
supply its comparatively scanty population with food, it 
gives almost no surplus for traffic or exportation, that of 
coffee and dates alone excepted. 

In pasture-land Arabia is, on the other hand, singularly Pasture* 
fortunate. The very desert supplies through the greater 
part of its extent sufficient browse for camels ; while the 
pasture-grass for horses, kine, and, above all, for sheep, on 
the upper hill slopes, and especially in Nejd, is first-rate. 

The only drawback is the occasional failure of the spring 
rains and autumn showers ; when this occurs great distress 
is the result, and no commoner cause of contention and 
bloodshed arises between the Arab shepherds or “ Bedouins ” 
than the struggle to obtain, each for his own herd, the use 
of some yet undried well or exceptional oasis of green 
pasturage left fresh among the brown and withered herbage 
around. 

In mineral products of a valuable description the Arabia MiaeraJs, 
of our days is singularly poor, so much so as to suggest 
the idea that the Arabian gold and jewels, often mentioned 
by classical writers, must have been brought from Yemen 
as from a mart or depot, not a place of production. Yet 
even so late as 600 A,n. the exiled monarch of Sanaa, Seyf 
of Yezen, could in his interview with the Persian despot 
Chosroes, describe southern Arabia as a land the hills of 
which are of gold and its dust silver.'' Nowadays nothing 
is found to justify or even to account for such gorgeous 
statements. Agates, onyxes, carnelians, and, though 
rarely, topazes alone are to be met with ; of gold mines 
and precious ores not a trace. Lead is, however, more 
common. The richest ores of this mineral come from the 
mountains of Oman ; it is brought down to Mascat, and 
exported thence by sea. A small quantity of silver is also 
extracted frojn the same mines. Cinnabar and iron occur 
in the Sinaitic peninsula, and sulphur has been observed 
here and there in the long volcanic range that reaches from 
Palestine to Mecca. Eock-saJt is extracted from many 
parts of the coast range ; it exists, too, in the central dia- 
tricts of the peninsula, where of metals, a little iron excepted, 
not a vestige appears. 

The Arab coasts are much frequented by fish, many 
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of unknown species. Mackerel, mullet, sole, ray, and 
perch swarm in the Red Sea ana Persian Gulf ; nor are 
the sheltered spots on the long line that fronts the Indian 
Ocean less well provided. Sharks, too, abound along the 
W)ast, and are used as food by the poorer classes ; crabs and 
oysters occur almost everywhere. Hence fishing forms the 
occupation of a large proportion among the littoral popu- 
lation, but ignorance of salting and curing deprives its 
products of export value. 

The pearl fisheries of Arabia alone add to the commercial 
riches of the country. They commence at the islands of 
Bahreyn, which lie immediately off the Arab shore, near 
the centre of the Persian Gulf, and continue east and south 
along the district of Katar for a distance of nearly 200 
miles, after which the banks are lost in deep soundings. 
The most productive shoals are those between the islands 
of Halool and the coast of Katar ; the fishing season com- 
mences with the spring, and lasts all through the summer. 
Most of the villages along the coast are wholly inhabited 
by divers, Arabs and negroes, who by long practice can 
remain under water a space of two minutes at a time ; the 
depth they reach does not exceed fifteen fathoms, and 
generally falls much short of it. The oysters are opened 
on shore, and the pearls carefully sorted and counted by 
officials stationed for the purpose, as a heavy duty, 
equalling 20 per cent, of their value, is levied on the spot, 
though no further dues are taken on exportation. Some 
of the pearls are of great size and value. The total annual 
produce is roughly estimated at about £250,000, but 
probably exceeds that sum; a portion goes to India; another 
portion up gulf to Baghdad, whence it is distributed over 
Syria, Turkey, and Persia. The divers themselves are the 
worst off, as their occupation induces various congestive 
diseases and premature old age. 

Pearls are found, too, in other bivalve shells of these 
seas, and are extensively sold, though at a lower price than 
those of the oysters. Mother-of-pearl is also common, and 
is an ordinary article of export, especially to Syria and 
Egypt; so are also occasionally the corals and ornamental 
shells with which these seas abound. 

In mechanical arts the Arabs are, as a rule, extremely 
deficient, though favourable exceptions exist in some dii 
tricts. The Bedouin or pastoral population know little 
else than the tanning of leather and the weaving of coarse 
fabrics, such as articles of overdress, tent coverings (which 
the women generally make of goat-hair), headbands, and 
the like. In most villages and towns of Nejd, one or 
more blacksmiths, whose work is of the rudest possible 
description, are to be found; occasionally an armourer, a 
few sandal-makers and workers in leather, with several 
weavers, — none skilled- Throughout the Hejaz these pro- 
fessions exist, but at a still lower standard ; but in Yemen 
greater nicety of workmanship is to be met with; and gold 
and silver smiths, often, however, not Arabs but strangers 
by race, get a living in the towns. Formerly Yemen was 
celebrated for its woven stuffs ; this manufacture is now, 
however, in anything approaching to excellence, the exclu- 
sive pride of Oman. In this last-named province, weaving, 
silk and gold thread embroidery, silver work, gold filigree, 
and even steel implements, are wrought to a degree of 
perfection seldom attained by the workmen even of Damas- 
cus or Baghdad; and the labours of the Oman loom or forge, 
when exported, as they are, though not in large quantities, 
ore eagerly purchased abroad. But even here the extreme 
simplicity, or rather rudeness, of the tools employed, and 
the deficiency of mechanical contrivance, dwarf the results 
of patient and otherwise ingenious labour into comparar 
feive insignificance. 

In wood the Arabs are not unskilful artificers ; and their 
drinking-bowls and platters, manufactured chiefly from the 


“ithel” or larch tree, and studded with small ^ilve^ knobs, 
make a good appearance. As masons they deserve little 
praise; their constructions are clumsy and unstable, the 
details coarse and ill-fashioned. There is not a single 
building, public or private, built by the Arabs themselves, 
of any merit either in regard of utility or of beauty, within 
the whole of Arabia. 

Backward in manufacture, and even shovring, on the Trade, 
whole, little capacity for it, the Arabs are singularly alive 
to the advantages of commerce and trade, and fond of 
exercising them. N'o Arab undertakes a journey, were it 
only from one village to another, without taking wdth him 
some object for exchange or sale; and he will sooner 
chaffer away the handkerchief on his head or the camel 
on which he rides, than return without having effected 
something in the way of business. In this respect, Bedouin 
and townsman, rich and poor, are all alike; and their 
history shows that this propensity is no less ancient than 
universal in the race. Owing, however, to the want of 
variety in its productions, and the remarkably uniform 
habits of its i^abitants, combined with the scarcity of 
local manufactures, the trade of Arabia, whether export or 
import, is soon catalogued. Camels and sheep, hair and 
wool, come first on the export list; next coffee; then 
dates, then horses; a very little rice and a few cloaks from 
Yemen or Oman close the chapter of commerce so far as 
land produce is concerned; pearls sum up that of the sea. 

Hor is the import much more diversified or extensive. 

Cotton cloth, Indian prints, sugar, a little hardware, a few 
arms, powder and shot, and trinkets of no great value — 
such are the customary requisitions of the land. Nor has 
any single Arab, the Imam or Prince of hlascat alone 
excepted, sufficient available capital for extensive traffic, 
out or in; while the Mahometan prohibition of interest, 
and consequently of credit, joined to the illegality of 
insurance, would, even in a richer land, restrict enterprise 
within very unsatisfactory bounds. It is owing, indeed, 
to these narrow-minded laws, introduced by the Koran and 
co-existent with its observance, that what commerce exists 
at the seaports of Hejaz, Tehamah, and Yemen, has mainly 
fallen into the hands of Jews and Banians — ^that is, Indian 
merchants; though in Oman, where a more liber^ spirit 
prevails, Arab merchants of considerable capital and with 
extensive connections are to be found. The custom-duties 
in the ports of Oman and the Persian Gulf, whether expoi*t 
or import, are 10 per cent., except on pearls ; in the har- 
bours of Yemen they are capricious, and often very high. 

The shereef or governor of Mecca used formerly to carry 
on, through Jiddah, a trade hardly inferior to that of the 
Imam of Mascat himseK ; but the devastations committed 
by the Wahhabees, and in later times the oppression of 
the Egyptian and Turkish governments, have considerably 
reduced this source of Arab income. 

The origin of the Arab race, like that of most others, Origin of 
can only be matter of conjecture; no credit can be attached -A-rab race, 
to the assertions, evidently unbased on historical facts, of 
those authors who, building on the narrow foundation of 
Hebrew records, have included the entire nation under the 
titles of Ishmael and Joktan; and Mahometan testimony 
on these matters can have no more weight than the Jewish, 
from which it is evidently derived. Setting, therefore, these 
vague and half-poetical traditions aside, the first certain 
fact on which to base our investigations is the ancient and 
undoubted division of the Arab race into two branches, 
the ** Arab,” or pure; and the “ Mostareh,*' or adscititious. 

The geographical limits of both branches have already been 
sufficiently indicated. A second fact is, that ever^hing 
in pro-Islamitic literature and record — ^the only reliable 
authorities in such a case, as preserved to us in the HamasOj 
the KUab-d-Aghanee^ the writings of Musioodee and AbuJ- 
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Feda, the stories of Antarah or Mohalhet, and the like — 
concurs in representing the first settlement of the “ pure” 
Arabs as made on the extreme south-western point of the 
peninsula, near Aden, and thence spreading northward and 
eastward over Yemen, Hadramaut, and Oman. A third 
is the name Himyar, or “ dusky,’' given now to the ruHng 
class, now to the entire nation; a circumstance pointing, 
like the former, to African origin. A fourth is the Him- 
yaritic language — now, indeed, almost lost, but some words 
of which have been preserved either in proper names or 
even in whole sentences handed down. They are African 
in character, often in identity. Indeed, the dialect com- 
monly used along the south-eastern coast hardly differs 
from that used by the Somawlee Africans on the opposite 
shore; but later intermixture of blood and constant inter- 
course may have much to do with this. Fifthly, it is 
remarkable that where the grammar of the Arabic, now 
spoken by the ‘‘pure” Arabs, differs from that of the north, 
it approaches to or coincides with the Abyssinian. Now, 
it is well known to philologists that grammatical inflections 
are a much more abiding and intimate test of origin than 
separate nouns or even verbs. Sixthly, the pre-Islamitic 
institutions of Yemen and its allied provinces — ^its mon- 
archies, courts, armies, and serfs — ^bear a marked resem- 
blance to the historical Africo-Egyptian type, and even to 
the modern Abyssinian. Seventhly, the physical confor- 
mation of the pure-blooded Arab inhabitants of Yemen, 
Hadramaut, Oman, and the adjoining districts — ^the shape 
and size of the head, the slenderness of the lower limbs, 
the comparative scantiness of hair, and other particulars — 
point in an African rather than an Asiatic direction. 
Eighthly, the general habits of the people, — ^given to 
sedentary rather than nomade occupations, fond of village 
life, of society, of dance and music; good cultivators of 
the soil, tolerable traders, moderate artisans, but averse to 
pastoral pursuits — have much more in common with the 
inhabitants of the African than with those of the western 
Asiatic continent. Lastly, the extreme facility of marriage 
which exists in all classes of the southern Arabs with the 
African races ; the fecundity of such unions; and the 
slightness or even absence of any caste feeling between the 
dusky “ pure” Arab and the still darker native of modern 
Africa-— conditions different from those obtaining almost 
everywhere else — ^may be regarded as pointing in the direc- 
tion of a community of origin. Further indications are 
afforded both by local tradition and actual observation ; 
but they are of a nature to be scarcely appreciable, except 
by those whom long familiarity has rendered intimate with 
the races in question; besides, the above are, for average 
criticism, sufficient. 

It is harder to determine with precision the origin of the 
adscititious” or '‘Mustareb” Arabs, and the circumstances 
under which they first peopled their half of the peninsula. 
Though in physical, mental, and lingual characteristics 
they offer too marked an affinity with the Arabs of the 
south to allow of any supposition except that of ultimate 
unity, so far as the stock is concerned; yet they present 
many and important divergences from them, and these 
divergences, whatever their nature, have all an Asiatic 
impress of their own. Such are their pastoral tendencies 
and proneness to nomade life; such the peculiarities of 
their idiom, drawing near to the Hebrew; such the strong 
clannish feeHng, joined with a constant resistance to any- 
thing like regal power or settled comprehensive organisa- 
tion ; such even the outward and physical type. Time I 
after time we may observe — ^in their history, their literar 
ture, their institutions or the absence of them, their past, 
their present — ^traits now Hebrew, now Syrian, now Chal- 
dman, now even Tatar ; though the groundwork of the whole 
is undoubtedly identical with the Arab of the south. The 
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probability, faintly indicated by tradition, is that at an 
early, indeed an absolutely pre-historic period, this branch 
of the Arab race, emigrating eastward, passed into Asia — 
not like their congeners, at the southern, but at the north- 
ern or isthmal extremity of the Red Sea; then pursued 
their inland way to the plains of Mesopotamia and Chal- 
dsea, and perhaps even further; and after a long sojourn 
in these lands, during which they acquired the modifica- 
tions, mental and physical, which distinguish them from 
their southern and more unchanged brethren, returned 
westward to the land already partly occupied by their kins- 
men. This return would not be effected all at once, but 
by band after band, according to the pressure exercised 
on them by Iranian or Turanian neighbours, a fact wit- 
nessed to by many of the northern pre-Islamitic traditions, 
as found in Ibn-Atheer, Tabreezec, and others ; while the 
well-known Ishmaehtic mythos, recorded alike in Hebrew 
and in Arab chronicles, probably points to the last batch 
of “adscititions” Arab immigrants, the special clan from 
which the family of Koreysh and the Prophet had origin. 

Once established on the same soil, the two branches 
would naturally early manifest a tendency to unite, suffi- 
cient in time to produce a tolerable identity both of lan- 
guage and of usages; while the superinduced modifications 
of character and manners may well have originated the 
rivalry and even enmity between the Arabs of the north, 
or ** Keysees,” and those of Yemen, which, under various 
forms, has never ceased down to our own time. 

At present, however, the most important, as also the 
best known division of the Arab race is that which sepa- 
rates them into “Ahl Bedoo,”or ‘^dwellers in the open land,” 
whence the common appellation of Bedouin; and *'Ahl 
Hadr,” or “ dwellers in fixed localities.” The former class, 
living under tents, and occupying the waste country which 
lies in a vast circle between the coast and the central 
plateau, while to the north it joins on to the Syrian desert, 
are the best known to European travellers, with whom they 
often come in contact, and by whom they have sometimes 
been described with considerable exaggeration both as to 
their numbers and in other respects. The most trustworthy 
authorities regarding them are Niebuhr and Burckhardt. 

The Bedouins, then, are shepherds and herdsmen, reduced 
to an out-of-doors and roving life, partly by the intrinsic 
nature of their occupations, partly by the special charac- 
teristics of the country they belong to. For, while land, 
unsuited to all purposes except pasture, forms an unusually 
large proportion of the surface in the Arabian territory, the 
prolonged droughts of summer render considerable portions 
of it unfit even for that, and thus continually oblige the 
herdsmen to migrate from one spot to another in search of 
sufficient herbage and water for their beasts. The same 
causes also involve the Bedouins in frequent quarrels with 
each other regarding the use of some particular well or 
pasture-ground, besides reducing them not unfrequently to 
extreme want, and thus making them plunderers of others 
in self-support. Lastly, the loneliness of the desert, far 
removed from the vigilant control of fixed law, order, 
or police, has, combined with the other circumstances, 
continued during generation after generation to leave a 
pecuKar impress on a naturally bold, hardy, and enterpris- 
ing race, till the terms Bedouin and brigand have, in the 
opinion of many, become synonymous. 

This opinion is, however, unjust. Professionally, and m 
the ordinary course of their lives, Bedouins are only shep- 
herds and herdsmen : their raids on each other, or their 
exploits in despoiling travellers and caravans, are but occa* 
sional, though welcome and even exciting, exceptions to the 
coDimon routine. Besides, their wars or forays among 
themselves, — ^for they very rarely venture on a conflict 
with the better armed and better organised sedentary 
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population, — are rarely bloody; the object being most 
often with the one party to carry off, and with the other 
to protect, a flock of sheep or a herd of camels*: booty is 
aimed at, not slaughter. If positive hatred or a desire to 
kin exist, such feelings are usually limited to two or three 
individuals at most, one of whom has perhaps been ridi- 
culed in satirical verse, to which they are very sensitive, 
or had a distant relation killed in some previous fray. 
Bloodshed, too, is expensive, as it must be made up for 
either by more bloodshed or by paying the price, — ^the 
deeah,'' as it is called, and which varies, according to the 
importance of the person killed, from ten to fifty camels, 
or even more. Previous to Mahomet’s time it was left 
optional to the injured tribe either to accept this kind of 
compensation or to insist on blood for blood ; but the 
Prophet, though by hds own account despairing of ever 
reducing the nomade portion of his countrymen to any 
fixed observances, succeeded on this point in establishing 
among them the rule, that a fair deeah,” if offered, must 
of necessity be accepted : a merciful regulation, tending to 
cut short otherwise interminable feuds. 

Instances are, however, not wanting in Arab history 
of fiercer and more general Bedouin conflicts, in which 
the destruction, or at least the complete subjugation, of 
one tribe has been aimed at by another, and when great 
slaughter has accordingly taken place. Such were the 
wars of Pekr and Thagleb in the 6th century, of Kelb and 
Howazia in the 8th, of Harb and Oteybah in the 18th, 
with others. But these are comparatively rare events. 

*Ihe Bedouins regard the plundering of caravans or 
travellers, whether on business or otherwise, simply as a 
supplementary measure that takes the place of passports 
or custom dues exacted elsewhere. The land is theirs, 
they say, and trespassers on it without leave must pay the 
forfeit. Hence whoever can show anything equivsdent to 
a permission of entrance into their territory, has, in the 
re^ar course of things, nothing to fear. This permission is 
obtained by securing the protection of the nearest Bedouin 
sheykh, who, for a poKtely-worded request and a small 
sum of money, will readily grant the pass, in the shape 
of one or two or more men of his tribe, who accompany 
the wayfarers as far as the next encampment on their 
road, where they hand their charge over to fresh guides, 
equally bound to afford the desired safeguard. In the 
interior of the peninsula the passport is given in writing 
by one of the local town governors, and is respected by 
the Bedouins of the district ; for, however impudent and 
unamenable to law these nomades may be on the frontiers 
of the impotent Ottoman government in Syria or the 
Hejaz, they are quiet and submissive enough in other and 
Arab-governed regions of the peninsula. But the rash 
traveller who ventures on the desert strip without the pre- 
cautions above mentioned is Hkely enough to atone for his 
negligence by the loss of his luggage; and should he resist, 
perhaps his life also. 

Mbes. Utterly ignorant of writing and unacquainted with 

books, the Bedouins trust to their memory for everjrthing; 
where memory fails, they readily eke it out with imagina- 
tion. Hence their own assertions regarding the antiquity, 
numbers, strength, <fec., of their clans are of little red 
worth; even their genealogies, in which they pretend to 
be eminently versed, are not to be much depended on; the 
more so that their own family names hardly ever exceed 
the limits of a patronymic, whilst the constantly renewed 
subdivisions of a tribe, and the temporary increase of one 
branch and decrease of another, tend to ^ace the original 
name of the clan. Few tribes, accordingly, now preserve 
their ancient, or at least their historical titles; and the 
mass of the Bedouin multitude resembles in this respect a 
troubled sea, of which the substance is indeed always the 
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same, but the surface is continually shifting and changing. 

As, however, no social basis or ties are acknowledged 
among them except those of blood and race, certain broad 
divisions are tolerably accurately kept up, the wider and 
more important of which may here be noted. 

First, the Anezah clan, whose pasture-grounds extend Anezah. 
from Syria southward to the limits of Jebel Shomer. It ' 
is mimeroiis, and, for a Bedouin tribe, well armed. Two- 
thirds of the Atab horse trade, besides a large traffic in 
sheep, camels, wool, and similar articles, are in the hands 
of these Anezah Bedouins, Their principal subdivisions 
are the Sebad on the north, the Woold-AIee on the west, 
and the Ruala on the south; these are generally on bad 
terms with each other. If united, they could muster, it is 
supposed, about 30,000 lances. They claim descent from 
Rabeeah. Second, the Shomer Bedouins, whose pasturages Shomor 
lie conterminous to those of the Anezah on the east. Their 
numbers are about the same. Thirdly, in the northern 
desert, the Howeytat and Sherarat, comparatively small Howeytat. 
and savage tribes. Also the Soleebee clan, which, however, 
is disowned by the Arabs, and seems to be of gipsy origin. 

Next follow, in the western desert, the Benoo-Harb, a Harb. 
powerful tribe, supposed to muster about 20,000 lances. 

Their origin is from Keys-Eylan. They are often trouble- 
some to the Meccan pilgrims. In the eastern desert are the 
Moteyr, the Benoo-Khalid, and the Ajmans, all numerous lloteyr 
clans, often at war with each other. To the south, in 
Nejd itself or on its frontiers, are the Hodeyl, Oteybah, and Others, 
others. These all belong to the “ Mustareb,” or northern 
Arabs. 

The Bedouins of southern or ''pure Arab” origin are Soutliem 
comparatively few in number, and are, it seems, with few Bedouins 
exceptions, even poorer and more savage than their northern 
brethren. Al-Morrah, on the confines of Oman, Al-Yam 
and Kahtan, near Yemen, and Benoo-Yas, between Hareek 
and the Persian Gulf, are the best known. The total 
number of the Bedouin or pastoral population throughout 
Arabia appears, including men, women, and children, not to 
exceed a million and a h^ — it may even fall short of it. 

Whatever be the clan, the only authority it submits to Orgauisa* 
is that of its “ elder," or ** sheykh," a title which, however, 
does not necessarily imply advanced age, but is given to 
any one who, on account of birth, courage, wealth, Hberality, 
skill, prudence, or some other fortunate quality or accident, 
has been chosen to the leadership. Descent has something 
to do with rank, but not much, as every individual of the 
tribe considers himself equal to the others; nor are the 
distinctions of relative riches and poverty greatly taken 
into account. This is natural in a state of things where 
property itself, consisting almost wholly of Kve stock, is 
of an essentially uncertain and fluctuating character, and 
the Bedouins have no other. To the “ sheykh” aU disputes 
are referred; he is consulted, though not necessarily obeyed, 
on every question which regards the general affairs of the 
tribe, whether in peace or war; there is no other magistrate, 
and no law except what he and the other chief men of the 
clan may consider proper. But in fact, for most personal 
and private affairs, every man does pretty much what is 
right in his own eyes. 

Nominally Mahometan, most of the Bedouins 'pay slight Religion, 
attention to the ceremonial precepts of the Koran ; the five 
daily prayers and* the annual fast of Ramadhan are not 
mudi in favour among them; and however near a tribe may 
be to Mecca, few of them visit it as pilgrims. Wahhabee 
influence exercised, sword in hand, has, however, of late 
enforced some degree of Islamitic observance among the 
Bedouins of Nejd and the adjoining districts: elsewhere 
nomade Mahometanism is pretty nearly confined to the 
profession of the Divine Unity; among the remoter and 
wilder tribes sun-worship, tree-worship, and no worship at 
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aD, are not tincomrnon. Some clans even omit tlie rite of 
circumcision altogether; others, like the tribe of Hodeyl, 
south of Mecca, perform it after a fashion peculiar to them- 

ManJs, selves* Nor are the social and moral injunctions of Islam 
better observed. Marriages are contracted without any 
legal intervention or guarantee; the consent of the parties, 
and the oral testimony of a couple of witnesses, should 
such be at hand, are all that are required; and divorce is 
equally facile. Nor is mutual constancy much expected 
or observed either by men or women ; and the husband is 
rarely strict in exacting from the wife a fidelity that he 
himself has no idea of observing. Jealousy may indeed 
occasionally bring about tragic results, but this rarely 
occurs except where publicity, to which the Bedouins, like 
all other Arabs, are very sensitive, is involved. A maiden’s 
honour is, on the other hand, severely guarded; and even 
too openly avowed a courtship, though with the most 
honourable intentions, is ill looked on. But marriage, if 
indeed so slight and temporary a connection as it is among 
Bedouins deserves the name, is often merely a passport 
for mutual licence. In other respects, Bedouin morality, 
like that of most half-savage races, depends on custom and 
public feeling rather than on any fixed code or trained 
conscience, and hence admits of strangest contradio- 
tdons. Not only are lying and exaggeration no reproach 
in ordinary discourse, but even deliberate perjury and 
violation of the most solemn engagements are frequent 
occurrences. Not less frequent, however, are instances 
of prolonged fidelity and observance of promise carried to 
the Hmits of romance. “ The wind,” the wood,” and the 
honour of the Arabs,” are the most ordinary oaths in serious 
matters; but even these do not give absolute security, 
while a simple verbal engagement wiU at other times prove 
an inviolable guarantee. Thus, too, the extreme abstemi- 
ousness of a Bedouin alternates with excessive gorgings; 
and, while the name and deeds of ^^robber^' are hardly a 
reproach, those of ^Hhief” are marked by abhorrence and 
contempt. Patience, or rather endurance, both physical 
and moral, few Bedouins are deficient in; wariness is 
another quality universally developed by their mode of ! 
life. And in spite of an excessive coarseness of language, ! 
and often of action, gross vice, at least of the more 
debasing sorts that dishonour the East, is rare among 
them. Of their hospitality, as also of many other points 
common between them and the town Arabs, we shall 
speak further on. 

PeisoDal In person most Bedouins, men or women, are rather 

appearance, undersized, the resnlt probably of hardships endnred 
through uncounted generations; their complexion, especially 
in the south, is dark; their hair coarse, copious, and black; 
their eyes dark and oval; the nose is commonly aquiline, 
and the features well formed; beard and moustache are apt 
to be somewhat scanty. The men are active, but not 
strong; the women, rarely otherwise than plain. 

I^s Their dress is simple enough; that of the men consist- 

ing in a long cotton shirt, open at the breast, and often 
girt with a leathern girdle; a black or striped cloak of hair 
is sometimes thrown over the shoulders; a handkerchief, 
folded bnt once, and generally black, more seldom striped 
ydlow and red, covers the he^, round which it is kept in 
its place by a piece of twine or a twisted hairband. To 
this costume a pair of open sandals is' sometimes added. 
No other article of dress is worn, — ^neither trousers nor 
turban; but under the shirt, round the naked waist, a thin 
itrip of leather plait is wound several times, not for any 
^cial object, but merely out of custom. In his hand 
a Bedouin almost always carries a slight crooked wand, 
commonly of almond-wood; with this he guides his camel 
when on the road, and amuses himself by playing with it 
at other rimes. Among the Bedouins of the south a light 
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wrapper takes the place of the handkerchief on the head, 
and a loin-cloth that of the shirt. ^ ^ ^ 

A woman’s attire is hardly more complicated; wide loose Womens 
drawers, though these are sometimes dispensed with ; next 
a long shirt, and over it a wide piece of dark blue cloth 
enveloping the whole figure, the head included, and trail- 
ing on the ground behind. Very rarely does a Bedouin 
woman wear a veil, or even cover her face with her over- 
cloak, contenting herself with narrowing the folds of the 
latter over her head on the approach of a stranger. Her 
wrists and ankles are generally adorned with bracelets and 
rings of blue glass or copper or iron, very rarely of silver; 
her neck with glass beads; earrings are rare, and nose- 
rings rarer. A few comparatively rich women indulge in 
more elegant ornaments and fuller dress. Boys, till near 
puberty, usually go stark naked; girls up to six or seven. 

On a journey a Bedouin invariably bears with him a Weapon-, 
light sharp-pointed lance, the stem of which is made of 
Persian or African cane; the manner in which this is 
carried or trailed often indicates the tribe of the owner. 

The lance is the favourite and characteristic weapon of the 
Arab nomade, and the one in the use of which he shows 
the greatest skill, throwing it, at need, to a considerable 
distance with unerring aim. Frequently, too, he girds on, 
or rather suspends from a kind of shoulder-belt, a sword, 
straight or crooked as may be; the blade is often of 
little value, rusty, and not over sharp; the scabbard of 
wood. The weapon which comes third in frequency is a 
gun; this is stiU in almost every instance a matchlock, 
clumsy and fonl, taking from five to ten minutes to load 
and fire, when, indeed, it can be fired at all, which is not 
always the case. Yet with such wretched implements at 
his disposal, a Bedouin is seldom other than a good marks- 
man. Flint-guns may here and there be met with now-a- 
days; but percussion or breech-loaders never. Nor are 
pistols any part of a Bedouin’s war equipment. But 
whether in peace or war, he is seldom without a knife : 
this in the north is only a large clumsy clasp or sheath 
knife; but in Yemen, Oman, and the intervening regions 
it develops into a broad and crooked dagger, a tnily 
formidable weapon, on the ornamentation of which the 
Bedouin of the south bestows what skill or wealth he may 
happen to possess. 

For defensive armour a Bedouin on a foray, or preparing A-rtnoim 
for a serious engagement, sometimes puts on a coat of mail, 
the manufacture of Yemen or Baghdad; its links are thin, 
but closely plaited, and often are two or even three deep. 

To this he adds a helmet, a mere iron head-piece, without 
visor or crest. Pennons and banners are rarely used by 
the nomades, whose chief tactics consist in surprise, as their 
main object is plunder, both of which require, not display, 
but secrecy. For though the Bedouins are undoubtedly 
brave and reckless enough of life, their own as well as 
that of others, where a cause requires it, they have the 
good sense never to venture blood unnecessarily or on 
insufiBcient grounds. Indeed on aU points and in all their 
dealings, shrewd, calm, good sense, joined with a humorous 
and sarcastic turn of mind, may be said to be the base 
of their character; their passions, strong and lasting, are 
kept in habitual control; and in these regards, as in a 
lively and poetical imagination, and a wonderful power 
of untaught eloquence, they resemble their more settled 
countrymen of the towns and villages. In their principal - 
faults, too— -instability, restlessness, envy, rancour, untrutL 
fulness, and sensuality — ^they resemble them also. 

Much has been said and written of the independence of Independ- 
the Bedouins, and of their having never submitted them- 
selves to a foreign yoke; and prophecy has been called 
in to explain a fact which a little reflection would have 
shown to imply nothing marvellous or exceptional, what- 
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ever, but to be merely the natural result of condition and 
drcumstances, A nomade population, thinly scattered 
over a large and open space of meagre pasture-land, vdli 
always be unconquerable, because it offers nest to nothing 
to conquer. When in camp, a Bedouin’s tent consists of 
a few coverings of the coarsest goat-hair, dyed black, and 
spread over two or more small poles, in height from 8 to 
9 feet, gipsy fashion. If it be the tent of a sheykh or man 
of consequence, its total length may be from 30 to 40 
feet j if of an ordinary person, it will oftener fall short of 
20. Sometimes a partition separates the quarters allotted 
to the women and children; sometimes they are housed 
under a lower and narrower covering. A piece of rough 
carpet or an old mat may or may not be spread on the 
sandy ffoor; while camel-saddles, ropes, halters, and the 
like, constitute the entire furniture of the dwelling; orna- 
ment there is none. To the list two or three cauldrons for 
cooking, one or two platters, and a wooden drinking bowl, 
must b^e added; and with these, including the master’s 
arms in one side of the tent, and his spear stuck in the 
ground at the door, the household valuables are complete. 
^Mien the time comes for moving, all these several articles 
are easily fastened in bundles on the backs of one or 
more camels; the men mount their saddles, the women 
their litters; and in an hour the blackened stones that 
served for a cooking hearth remain as almost the only 
sign where the encampment has been. W’hen the tribe is 
once on its way across the desert, pursuit is difficult; and 
were the fugitives overtaken, they would offer nothing to 
repay the trouble of their pursuers. It may be worth 
the while of nomades such as these occasionally to plunder 
each other, but it can hardly be worth the while of any 
foreign power to plunder, still less to attempt to subdue 
them, and in this lies the whole secret of their imagined 
independenca 

From the Bedouins, or “Ahl Bedoo,” we now turn to 
the “ Ahl Hadr,” or the dwellers in fixed abodes. These 
constitute about six-sevenths of the population of Arabia 
proper, and it is from them alone that a just appreciation 
of the Arab character and customs can be formed. 

Though the clan and the family form the basis and are 
the ultimate expression of the civilised Arab society, they 
do not, as is the case among the Bedouins, sum it up 
altogether; local feelings and duties, the consequences of 
settled life, having deeply modified the character alike of 
the individuals and the race among aU Arabs, town or 
country. Still, blood is the first thing taken into account; 
and, indeed, the possession of written records, and habits 
of order and reflection, enable the settled Arabs to acquire 
and retain a more accurate knowledge and nicer distinction 
of pedigree and race than could be expected or found 
among the unreflecting and half-barbarous Bedouins. 

Throughout the peninsula, but especially on the western 
side, the family of Koreysh is even yet regarded as the 
noblest of Arab races, indeed of the world ; and its members, 
on the strength of their connection with the Prophet, all 
bear the title of “ Shereef,” sometimes also, as in Yemen, 
that of Seyyid," or “ lord.” Besides the advantages which 
naturally foUow popular respect, they hold in several 
districts of Arabia — ^in Mecca itself, for example, in Aboo- 
Areesh, and in some parts of Yemen — the positions and 
emoluments of local hereditary governors. But they do 
not assume any regular distinctive mark, like the ^en 
turban so often worn in Turkey or Persia; nor in private 
life do they enjoy any immunity, either explicit or pre- 
scriptive, from the ordinary obligations of law. 

“Sheykh,” or elder, “Emeer,” or ruler, “Imam,” or 
preceder, and “Sultan,” or monarch, are personal and 
often, though not necessarily, hereditary titles of rank. 
“ Walee ” or governor, is a word the use of which is limited 


to Yemen and Oman. “ Sheykh,’^ on the contrary, is 
universal ; every village, however small, every separate 
quarter of a town, has a “ sheykh,” in whom is lodged the 
executive power of government — a power loosely defined, 
and of more or less extent according to the personal 
character and means of the individual who wields it. A 
village “sheykh” is a sort of head magistrate and chief of 
police, or like a sheriff of old times. His power is, how- 
ever, occasionally limited, particularly in towns, by that 
of the “kadoe,” or “judge,” wffiose duty consists in 
the official, though rather arbitrary, inteipretation of the 
law, and whose sentence ought, in theory at least, to pre- 
cede the action of the sheykh. But as the Koran, the sole 
authentic authority in all matters, legal or civil, throughout 
Arabia, never accurately distinguished between the two 
classes, and its j>hrases, besides, are vague and capable 
of admitting different and even opposite inteq^retations, 
the administration of law and justice has in consequence 
always remained extremely irregular, and dependent much 
more on the personal good sense and integrity of the 
officials, or too often on their want of those desirable 
qualities, than on any methodised system. The sheykh 
has no fixed income; he is usually a landed proprietor, 
sometimes a merchant; many sheykhs, how’ever, abuse theii 
power for their own private advantage. Xor is his office 
strictly hereditary, though it may become accidentallj’’ so. 

Emeer is a higher title, restricted to a governor of a Emeer. 
district or province, especially in Shomer, Nejd, and the 
rest of the central region. An emeer is in most respects 
nothing but a magnified sheykh; he has, however, the 
advantage of drawing a considerable portion of his income 
from the country he administers. Thus in Kejd the emeers 
receive and retain, partially in Wahhabee governments, 
wffioUy in others, the “ zekat,” or tithes, varying from one- 
twentieth up to one-fifth of the value of property, besides 
other occasional dues, fines, &c.; in Hasa, Bahreyn, Katar, 
Mahrah, and Hadramaut the emeer can also claim the 
fishery tax and customs. Beyond Wahhabee limits he has 
the ordinary, within them the extraordinary, power of life 
and death ; in all cases he can punish by imprisonment 
and fine. Part of his office is to hold public audiences 
daily, on which occasions every one who chooses, of what- 
ever rank or condition, has the right of coming forward 
and of presenting any complaint or petition. Some- 
times the emeer takes the matter thus brought before 
him into his own hands at once; sometimes he refers it to 
the radee, or to the elder and more respectable inhabitants, 
who in these meetings take seat near the emeer, and form a 
kind of improvised council The emeer himself wears about 
him no distinctive badge of office; nor is he approached 
with any ceremony beyond that of ordinary Arab polite- 
ness. In the Wahhabee provinces, or those where Wahha- 
beeism, though no lunger dominant, has made a permanent 
impression, as in Shomer for instance, the emeer commonly 
takes on himself the duties of the Friday “imam,” not 
unlike those of precentor in Presbyterian worship, in the 
public mosque; now and then he preaches a sermon. His 
position is generally hereditary, but not always in direct 
line. 

The title of “ sultan,” or king, one of doubtful antiquity, Sultim. 
has been assumed by the hereditary Wahhabee ruler of 
Eiad, the capital of Nejd; it is also often applied to the 
sovereign of Oman, and to some petty princes in the south 
of the peninsula. In practice it adds little or nothing to 
the dignity of emeer, but implies a larger territorial range 
of authority. 

Where the Wahhabee doctrines have definitely estab- Religion, 
lished themselves, as in Nejd, Yemameh, Hareek, Aflaj, 
and Jebel Aseer, the Mahometan code, as laid down in the 
Koran, is observed more strictly perhaps than in any other 
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part of tlie Eastern World. Besides the principal mosque, or 
“ jamii,” for Friday prayers, ii dispensable in every town 
or village, smaller praying-places, or mesjids, are erected 
in every quarter. These buildings are mere oblong rooms, 
flat-roofed, supported on numerous rough pillars placed 
dose to each other, and with no architectural or decorative 
beauty whatever; but are kept scrupulously dean, and 
laid down partly with mats, partly gravel In most cases 
there is no minaret attached, the times of prayer being 
merely announced by the miieddin,” or crier, from the 
roof itself. Punctuality in attendance is enforced by the 
mutowwdfl,” or compeUers” of “ obedience,” a set of 
self-elected zealots, who parade the towns and villages 
with sticks in their hands, take note of the defaulters 
from prayers, or transgressors otherwise of the letter of 
the law, and punish them with reproaches or even blows. 
Marriage, divorce, inheritance, purchase, every detail of 
life is regulated in exact accordance with the Koran; even 
conversation is liable to censure unless thickly interlarded 
with words of religious import ; while after night-prayers 
talking is a luxury prohibited altogether. Yet, though 
these Wahhabee Arabs are bigoted even to fanaticism 
among themselves and with their fellow-countrymen, they 
are remarkably tolerant towards strangers, and often unite 
with the extreme of theoretical exclusiveness a good deal 
of the practical scepticism and indifference common to 
their race. 

Orthodox These Wahhabees all belong to the orthodox sect of 

sects. Ebn-Hanbal, and are in fact its most exaggerated expres- 
sion. In the eastern provinces, Hasa, Katee, Bahreyn, 
and Katar, the Malikee sect is more common; as also, it is 
said, in Hadramaut, and in some parts of Yemen. But in 
Yemen generally, and throughout the Hejaz, the Shafdyee 
sect, orthodox like the two others, predominates. There 
are no Hanefees in Arabia, except a few Turks or Indians 
settled on the western coast. “ She4ah,” too, or votaries 
of Ali and his family, in the Persian sense of the word, 
are by no means common in the peninsula, and where 
found are often of foreign origin. 

Khowarij. But all along the Persian Gulf, in Hasa, Bahreyn, and 
Katar, a considerable proportion of the inhabitants are not 
Mahometans at aU, that is, in the ordinary acceptation 
of the word, but Khqwarij,” or seceders,” belonging to 
the Karmathian school already mentioned; while in Oman, 
the little peninsula or cape of Kas-el-Kheymah excepted, 
where Wahhabeeism has made good its footing, the bulk 
of the people belong to the Beyadee or Abadee sect, a 
Karmathian offshoot nearly allied in doctrines and in 
practice to the ‘^Ismaileeyah” of Syria. For a detailed 
account of either the reader may with advantage consult 
Silvestre de Sac/s admirable treatise on the Batineeyah,” 
or secret sects of the Mahometan East, prefixed to his 
History of the Druses. Somewhat akin to these, but of 
a less marked divergence from orthodox Islam, are the 
Zeydees, of whom great numbers exist in Yemen. Lastly, 
paganism, or rather the fetichism that takes for its scope 
a stone, tree, or some other natural object, appears to exist 
in Mahrah, in the southern Jowf, and in various small 
half-isolated spots on the borders of the great desert, 
or Dahna. Yestiges of Sabaism, or the worship of the 
heavenly bodies, are said to linger among the wilder 
Bedouin tribes, who even yet compute the year from the 
rising of Soheyl or Canopus, and prostrate themselves to 
the morning sun. It is also noticeable that even such of 
the southern Arabs as are professedly Mahometan, are far 
less zealous and much laxer in their ways than the Arabs 
of the north; in fact, the Islam of the latter was indigenous, 
that of the former acquired or compulsory. 

Except in a few pl^es on the west coast long exposed 
to Egyptian, TurkiSb, and Indian influences, no dervishes 


are to be met with, or are even tolerated, in Arabia proper. 
The Wahhabees all hold them in the utmost contempt and 
abhorrence. Nor are Arabs, generally speaking, super- 
stitious in other respects : of dreams and omens they make 
Kttle account; nor does the apprehension of ghosts, spectres, 
apparitions, demons, and the like often disquiet their hours 
of loneliness or darkness; stories of such a character, 
though embodied here and there in Arab literature, in the 
Thousand and One NigUs for example, are less frequently 
of Aj-ab than of foreign origin, generally Persian. Nor do 
Arabs often seek to convert others, except it be their own 
purchased negro slaves, a facile acquisition, to Mahometan- 
ism, or molest those of other religions. Jews exist undis- 
turbed in great numbers near Teyma and in the south; 
Hindoos worship cows and burn their dead without inter- 
ference in Oman; only old custom, it would seem, and the 
memory of long and bitter wars, prohibits the practice of 
the Christian religion in Arabia proper, — ^Aden alone, of 
course, where the British flag proclaims absolute tolerance, 
excepted. 

Slavery is stiU, as of old times, a recognised institution 
throughout Arabia ; and an active traffic in blacks is 
carried on along the coasts of the Persian Gulf and the 
Red Sea, but especially the former. 

The slaves themselves are chiefly brought from the east 
African coast districts down as far as Zanzibar, and from 
the GaUa tribes in the interior; a few Abyssinians, too, are 
sometimes imported. Slaves are usually employed in Arabia 
as herdsmen or as domestic servants, rarely in agricultural 
works ; they also form a considerable portion of the body- 
guards with which Eastern greatness loves to surround 
itself. Like their countrymen elsewhere, they readily 
embrace the religion of their masters, and become zealous 
Mahometans, though rarely according to knowledge. Arab 
custom enfranchises a slave who has accepted Islam at the 
end of seven years of bondage ; and when that period has 
arrived, the master, instead of exacting from his slave the 
price of freedom, generally, on giving him his liberty, adds 
the requisite means for supporting himself and a family in 
comfort. Further, on every important occasion, such as a 
birth, circumcision, a marriage, or a death, one or more of 
the household slaves are sure of acquiring their freedoro. 
Hence it comes that Arabia is densely sprinkled with a 
free black population ; and these again, by intermarriage 
with the whites around, have filled the land with a mulatto 
breed of eveiy shade, till, in the eastern and southern pro- 
vinces especially, a white skin is almost an exception. 
This has taken place all the more readily that in Arabia 
there exists no prejudice against negro alliances ; no social 
or political Hne separates the African from the Arab. A 
negro may become a sheykh, a kadee, an emeer, or what- 
ever his industry and his talents may render capable 
of being. This occurs frequently, particularly in Nejd, 
Yemen, and Hadramaut ; in the Hejaz and the north, on 
the contrary, a faint line of demarcation may be observed 
between the races. 

Both town and village Arabs are, as a rule, serious in 
gait and demeanour, and very observant of politeness, not 
only in the manner, but even in the substance of their 
conversation. In temper, or at least in the manifestation 
of it, they are studiously calm ; and an Arab rarely so 
much as raises his voice in a dispute. He prides himself 
on an unruffled exterior, and will bear much with careful 
seeming calm that would drive a European to the extreme 
of impatience and rage. But this outward tranquillity 
covers feelings alike keen and permanent ; and the remem- 
brance of a rash jest or injurious word, uttered years before, 
is too often the cause of violence and bloodshed. 

Besides, however, the individual shades of character, 
there exist marked tribal or almost semi-national diver- 
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sities, among the Arabs. Thus, the inhabitants of Hejaz 
are noted for courtesy and blamed for fickleness ; those of 
N'ejd are distinguished by their stern tenacity and dignity 
of deportment; the nations of Yemen are gentle and 
pliant, but revengeful ; those of Hasa and Oman cheerful 
and fond of sport, though at the same time turbulent and 
unsteady. Anything approaching to a game is rare in 
Nejd, and in the Hejaz religion and the yearly occurrence 
of the pilgrim ceremonies almost exclude all public 
diversions; but in Yemen the well-known game of the 
“ jereed,’’ or palm-stick, with dances and music — ^the latter 
very barbarous, it must be allowed — ^is not rare. In 
Oman such amusements are still more frequent. Again, in 
Yemen and Oman, cofi'ee-houses, where people can resort 
for conversation, and where public recitals, songs, and 
other diversions are to be met with, stand open ^ day ; 
while nothing of the sort is tolerated in Nejd. So it is 
also with the ceremonies observed on occasion of circum- 
cision or marriage — occasions of gaiety and pastime on 
the coast, but passed over with little of the like observ- 
ance in the central provinces. 

An Arab town, or even village, except it be the merest 
hamlet, is invariably walled round ; but the ramparts are 
low, and seldom of any stronger material than dried earth; 
they are occasionally fianked by towers of like construction, 
such as befit a country where cannon are unknown and 
fire-arms are yet at the matchlock stage. A dry-ditch often 
surrounds the whole. The streets are utterly irregular — 
some broad, some narrow, all tortuous ; the houses are of 
one or two storeys, very rarely of three, with flat mud 
roofs, little windows, and no external ornament. If the 
town be large, the expansion of one or two streets becomes 
a market-place, where are ranged a few shops of eatables, 
drugs, coffee, and, very rarely, cottons or other goods. 
Many of these shops are kept by women. The chief 
mosque is always near the market-place; so is also the 
governor’s residence, which, except in sixe and in being 
more or less fortified Arab fashion, does not differ from a 
private house. Drainage is unthought of ; but the extreme 
dryness of the air obviates the inconvenience and disease 
that under other skies could not fail to ensue, and which 
in the damper climates of the coast make themselves 
seriously felt. But the streets are roughly swept every 
day, each householder taking care of what lies before his 
own door. Whitewash and colour are occasionally used 
in Yemen, Hejaz, and Oman; elsewhere a light ochre 
tint, the colour of the sun-dried bricks, predominates in an 
Arab town or village, which looks at a distance like a 
large dust-heap in the centre of the bright green ring of 
gardens and palm-groves all around. Baked bricks are 
unknown in Arabia, and stone buildings are rare, espe- 
cially in Nejd. Palm branches and the like, woven in 
wattles, form the dwellings of the poorer classes in the 
southern districts. Many Arab towns possess watch- 
towers, like huge round factory chimneys in appearance, 
built of sun-dried bricks, and varying in height from 50 to 
100 feet, or even more. Indeed, two of these construc- 
tions at the town of Birket-el-Mawj, in Oman, are said to 
be each of 170 feet in height, and that of Nezwah, in the 
same province, is reckoned at 140 ; but these are of stone. 
Some of these watch-towers are so built as to serve also for 
citadels or places of refuge; but none could offer a minute’s 
resistance to any kind of artillery, though formidable 
obstacles to men whose only means of attack are lances 
and matchlocks. 

The principal feature in the interior of an Arab house is 
the “ kahwah,” or coffee-room, as from its destination it is 
commonly called. It is a large apartment spread with 
mats, and sometimes fumi^ed with caipets and a few 
cushionfl. At one extremity is a small furnace or fire- 


place, for preparing coffee. In this room the men congre- 
gate ; here guests are received, and even lodged ; women 
rarely enter it, except at times when strangers are unlikely 
to be present Some of these apartments are very spacious, 
and supported by pillars ; one wall is usually built trans- 
versely to the compass direction of the k^abeh ; it serves to 
facilitate the performance of prayer by those who may 
happen to be in the kahwah at the appointed times. The 
other rooms are ordinarily small, and appropriated to the 
use of the females of the family and to domestic life. 

In hospitality the Arabs of our time have in no degree Hospi- 
degenerated from their former reputation, though Shomer, tality. 
Isejd, Yemamah, and Hasa excel in this respect the other 
provinces. A stranger’s arrival is often the occasion of an 
amicable dispute among the wealthier inhabitants as to 
who shall have the privriege of receiving him ; and though 
three days are often popularly spoken of as the limit of 
such entertainment, practice sets no precise bounds to its 
length ; and an Arab host always carefully abstains from 
putting any question to his guest as to when he is going, 
or where. Indeed, if the guest be discreet and acceptable 
in his manners, he will soon find himself on the footing of 
one of the family; and even the' women of the house will 
come in to sit and converse with him not less freely than 
they would with their own relations. 

Arab cookery is of the simplest. Koughly-ground wheat Cookery 
cooked with butter ; bread, in thin cakes, prepared on a 
heated iron plate or against the walls of an open oven ; a 
few vegetables, gener^y of the leguminous kinds ; boiled 
mutton or camel’s fiesh, if the circumstances of the host 
allow of such luxuries ; dates and fruits, — ^this is the menu 
of an ordinary meal Boast meat, fried, stewed — ^in a 
word, anything but boiled — ^is rarely seen, such dishes 
exceeding the skill of the cooks, who, as a rule, are the 
women of the household. Bice is eaten in wealthy houses, 
and fish is common on the coasts. Among the Bedouins, 
millet-cakes, half-cooked in ashes, or a broth prepared from 
the gritty seeds of the ‘‘ samh ” (a species of Mesemhry- 
aMhemum), often take the place of bread ; and their meat 
cookery is equally wretched. Game, such as venison, 
partridge, and hare, is served up on rare occasions. Camel 
meat is a favourite, but to a stranger a very insipid dish, 
in southern Hejd, Yemamah, Hareek, and Aflaj. Spices 
are freely employed in town cookery; butter much too 
largely for a European taste. 

5iter eating, the hands are always washed with soap, or Entertam- 
some substitute for it, commonly the ashes of an alkaline 
plant. A covered censer with burning incense is then 
passed round, and each guest perfumes his hands, face, 
and sometimes his clothes ; this censer serves also on first 
receptions, and whenever special honour is intended. In 
Yemen and Oman scented water often does duty for it. 

Coffee, without milk or sugar, but flavoured with an aro- 
matic seed brought from India, is served to all This, too, 
is done on the occasion of a first welcome, when the cups 
often make two or three successive rounds ; but, in fa^, 
coffee is made and drunk at any time, as frequently as the 
desire for it may suggest itself ; and each time fresh grains 
are sifted, roasted, pounded, and boiled — a very laborious 
process, and one that requires in the better sort of estab- 
lishments a special servant or slave for the work. Among 
the Bedouins the use of coffee is rare, though they are fond 
of it when they can get it Arabs in general make only 
one solid meal a-day — ^that of supper, soon after sunset ; 
nor even then do they eat much, gluttony being rare 
among them, and even daintiness esteemed disgracefuL 
Wine, like other fermented drinks, is prohibited by the 
Koran, and is, in fact, very rarely to be met with, though 
the inhabitants of the mountains of Oman are said to 
indulge in it On the coast spirits of the worst quality 
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are aoraetiraes procured^ opium and hasheesh have also 
Smoldug. but few votaries in Arabia. On the other hand, wherever 
Wahhalieeism has left freedom of action, tobacco-smoking 
prevails, the manner of smoking varying considerably, 
according to the district. Among the Bedouins and the 
poorer classes of the upland regions a short pipe of clay, 
called a “ sebeel/^ red or black, is in vogue. The wealthier 
townsmen prefer lung pipes with large open bowls; but 
the most frequent use is made of the water-pipe, or 
“narghilch,” of wliich implement every fonn, kind, and 
dimension imaginable may be found in Ambia. The 
tobacco smoked is generally strong, and is either brought 
from the neighbunrhuod of Baghdad or grown in the 
country itself. The strongest quality is that of Oman ; the 
leaf is broad and coarse, and retains its green colour even 
when dried ; a few whiffs have been known to produce 
absolute stupor. The aversion of the Wahhabees to 
tobacco is well known; they entitle it ^^mukhzee,” or “the | 
shameful,” is punished with blows, as the 

public use of wine would be elsewhere. 

Dress. In dress much variety prevails. The loose cotton 

drawers, girded at the waist, w^hich in hot climates do 
duty fur trousers, are not often worn, even by the upper 
classes, in Xejd or Yemamah, where a kind of silk dressing- 
gown is thrown over the long shiit; frequently, too, a 
brown or black cloak distinguishes the wealthier citizen ; 
his head-dress is in its character the same as that of the 
Bedouins — namely, a handkerchief fastened round the 
head by a band — only of better materials. But in Hejaz, 
Yemen, and Oman, turbans are by no means uncommon ; 
the ordinary colour is white; they are worn over one or 
more skull-caps — ^sometimes fifteen — ^till the head is rather 
burdened than protected. Trousers also form part of the 
dress in the two former of these districts; and a voluminous 
sash, in which a dagger or an inkstand is stuck, is wrapped 
round the waist. ^leanwhile the poorer folk and the 
villagers often content themselves with a broad piece of 
cloth rouiid the loins, and another across the shoulders. 
In Oman trousers are rare, but over the shirt a long gowm, 
of peculiar and somew’hat cluse-fi[tting cut, dyed yellow, is 
often worn. The women in these provinces commonly put 
on loose drawers, and some add veils to their head-dresses ; 
they are fond of ornaments (gold and silver), and over- 
charge themselves with them; their hair is generally 
arranged in a long plait hanging down behind. All men 
allow their beards, whiskers, and moustaches full growth, 
though none of these are much to speak of, particularly 
among the Arabs of the south, who are a thin-haired race. 
Most shave their heads, and indeed all, strictly speaking, 
ought by Mahometan custom to do so ; but many, peasants 
especially, Bedouins, and the like, neglect it. An Arab 
seldom or never dyes his hair. Sandals are worn more 
often than shoes, but the heat of the ground in the day- 
time allows none except the very poorest to go wholly 
barefoot. Lastly, though no class or occupation lays nlfliTri 
to any particular style or article of dress, legists, writers, 
imams, and others connected with the service of the 
mosques, generally affect greater amplitude and less 
variety of colour in their turbans and vestments than other 
people. 

Personal lu person the Arabs axe a remarkably handsome race 

well-formed, dark-eyed, and dark-haired. De- 
ties. i^>™ed individuals or dwarfs are rare among them; nor, 
except leprosy, of which frequent instances may be met 
with throughout the peninsula, does any disease seem to 
be hereditary among them. The frequency of ophthalmia, 
thoT^h not in the virulent Egyptian form, is evidently 
attributable to the nature of the soil and the climate. 
They are scrupulously clean in their persons, adding to 
the prescribed ablutions of the Mahometan code frequent 


supererogatory washings of their own; and take special 
care of their teeth, which are generally fine, though tooth- 
ache is by no means unknown in Arabia. Simple and 
abstemious in their habits, they often reach an extreme 
yet healthy old age; nor is it common among them for 
the faculties of the mind to give way sooner than those of 
the body. To sum up, physically and morally they yield 
to few races, if any, of mankind ; mentally, they surpass 
most, and are only kept back in the march of common 
progress by the remarkable defect of organising power and 
incapacity for combined action which they share with 
many other nations of the East, and some, it would seem, 
of the West also. Lax and imperfect as are their forma of 
government, it is with impatience that even these are 
borne ; and we have already seen that of the four caliphs 
who alone reigned — ^if reign theirs could be called — in 
Arabia proper, three died a violent death; and of the 
Wahhabee princes, the most genuine representatives in 
hater times of pure Arab rule, almost aU have met the 
same fate. 

Of the revenues of Arabia it would be dif&cult to form Bevenuesi 
anything like a correct estimate. Palgrave has stated the 
yearly receipts of the Nejdean treasury, inclusive of the 
I tribute then (1862) paid into it by .Bahreyn and the west 
of Oman, to be nearly .£106,000 sterling — no very large 
sum. 

The revenues of Oman itself, then in a comparatively 
prosperous condition, are estimated by the same author 
at nearly ten times the amount, but may possibly have 
been overrated by him, as those of Yemen were perhaps 
by Niebuhr. Certainly the general condition of these 
provinces — ^the restricted character of the cultivation and 
the evident poverty (not absolute want, indeed, for that 
is rare) of the greater number of the inhabitants — do 
not convey to the visitor the idea of large national wealth 
or extensive resources. There can, however, be no doubt 
that both the coast districts of Arabia, in their varied and 
valuable products, and the central plateau, with its palm- 
groves, well irrigation, and vude pasture-lands, might, 
under a judicious administration, become the sources of 
much greater revenues, both public and private, than is 
now the case. The mines, too, in the metamorphic dis- 
tricts of Yemen and Oman, remain yet to be properly 
worked As for the desert proper, which, as we have 
seen, occupies about one-third of the penin*Sula, it must, 
like the ocean of Childe Uarold, remain what it is to the 
end of time. 

In the 7th century Arabia sent forth armies that Defence, 
attacked and conquered nearly half the then knovm world. 

But the secret of her conquests lay not in the number of 
her warriors, but in a resolute purpose, a unity of aim, and 
an enthusiasm which concentrated in itself and intensified 
every motive of human action. In later ages she has 
been reduced to the defensive, and has shown herself 
not always equal even to that ; witness her conquest by 
the Turks in the 16th, and by the Egyptians in the pre- 
sent century. Once only, at the moment when Wahhabee 
union and zeal half restored for a few years the energy of 
early Islam, did her armies go forth to invade the neigh- 
bouring territories of Mesopotamia and Syria; but it was 
to plunder rather than to conquer, and the results lasted 
no longer than the invasions themselves. 

Yet on the defensive Arabia had much in her favour, 
and that from many causes. The first is, that there is 
little to defend, since, the coast of Yemen and the districts 
of Babreyn and Oman excepted, there is very little to 
excite the cupidity of an invading, and nothing to satisfy 
the exigencies of an occupying force. The second is, that 
the mountainous nature of Yemen and Oman themselve^s 
and the narrowness of their labyrinthine defiles, added to- 
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the extreme heat of the climate, and the scarcity of avail- ] 
able provisions, would make even those provinces hard to 
attack, harder to retain. A third cause is in the broad 
strips of desert that gird the central districts as with a 
moat of sand, and send long arms of barrenness here and 
there into the heart of the cultivated or pastoral regions, 
so as to render military operations on a large scale in the 
interior almost impossible. A fourth and a very serious 
obstacle to invasion is the character of the inhabitants. 
Personal courage, wonderful endurance of privation, fixity 
of purpose, and a contempt of death rare even in the 
bravest Europeans, are qualities common to almost every 
race, tribe, and clan that compose the Arab nation ; and 
though their undisciplined troops are unfitted to meet a 
better trained enemy in a regular battle, in skirmishing 
and harassing they have few equals, while at close quarters 
their individual impetuosity often disconcerts the more 
mechanical fortitude of organised regiments. To this our 
own troops gave testimony in the engagements of Shenaz, 
1810, and of Ras-tl-Hadd, 1819 and 1820, when, with 
swords and spears alone, the Arabs of Oman maintained a 
desperate struggle against guns and bayonets, neither giv- 
ing nor receiving quarter. Nor are they wholly ignorant 
of tactics, their armies, when engaged in re^ar war, 
being divided into centre and wings, with skinnishers in 
front, and a reserve behind, often screened at the outset of 
the engagement by the camels of the expedition. These 
animals, kneeling, and ranged in long parallel rows, form a 
sort of entrenchment, from behind which the soldiers of 
the main body fire their matchlocks, while the front divi- 
sions, opening out, act on either flank of the enemy. This 
arrangement of troops may be traced in Arab records as 
far back as the 5th century, and has often been exemplified 
during the Wahhabee wars in our own day. 

The military contingent of Nejd, including that of all 
the adjoining provinces that constitute central Arabia, 
Jebel Shomer excepted, is reckoned by Palgrave at 47,300 
from among the settled, and at about 8000 from among 
the nomade inhabitants. That of Shomer is estimated by 
the same authority at 14,000 of the first, and at about 
16,000 of the second category. Oman, including the 
neighbouring and allied districts, is said to supply about 
112,000, aU from towns or villages. 

We thus obtain a total of about 197,300 fighting men 
for what represents a full half of the Arab peninsula. If, 
therefore, we calculate the entire military force of the land 
from Suez to Aden, and from the Red Sea to the Indian 
Ocean, at 400,000 fighting men, we shall probably be not 
far from the trutL But while remembering, on the one 
hand, that this is no standing army, nor composed of 
regular and disciplined soldiers, it should not be forgotten 
that, in case of invasion, their energy, and, it may be, their 
numbers, would be doubled by the enthusiasm of patriot- 
ism; and that not every male only, but every woman 
would, in the excitement of the struggle, take part in the 
national defence. 

Indeed, at all times Arab women have distinguished 
themselves by their bravery hardly less than Arab men. 
Records of axmed heroines occur frequently in the chronicles 
or myths of the pre-Islamitic time; and in authentic 
history the Battle of the Camel, 656 A.D., where Ayeshah, 
the wife of Mahomet, headed the charge, is only the first 
of a number of instances in which Arab amazons have 
taken, sword in hand, no inconsiderable share in the wars 
and victories of Islam. Even now it is the custom for an 
irab force to be always accompanied by some courageous 
uiaiden, who, mounted on-a blackened camel, leads the 
onslaught, singing verses of enconragement for her own, 
of insult for the opposing tribe. Round her litter the 
fiercest of the battle rages, and her capture or death is the 


signal of utter rout ; it is hers also to head the triumph 
after the victory of her clan. 

There is little education, in our sense of the word, in Education, 
Arabia. Among the Bedouins there are, of course, no 
schools, and few, even of the most elementary character, 
in the towns or villages. Where they exist, little beyond 
the mechanical reading of the Koran, and the equally 
mechanical learning of it by rote, is taught. On the other 
hand, Arab male children, brought up from early years 
among the grown-up men of the house or tent, learn more 
from their own parents and at home than is common in 
other countries ; reading and writing are in most instances 
thus acquired, or rather transmitted ; besides such general 
principles of grammar and eloquence, often of poetry and 
history, as the elders themselves may be able to impart. 

To this family schooling too are due the good manners, 
politeness, and self-restraint that early distinguish Arab 
children. In the very few instances where a public school 
of a higher class exists, writing, grammar, and rhetoric 
sum up its teachings. Law and theology, in the narrow 
sense that both these words have in the Islamitic system, 
are explained in afternoon lectures given in most mosques ; 
and some verses of the Koran, with one of the accepted 
commentaries, that of El-Beidawee for example, form the 
basis of the instruction. 

Great attention is paid to accuracy of grammar and Dialects, 
purity of diction throughout Arabia ; yet something of a 
dialectic difference may be observed in the various districts. 

The purest Arabic, that which is as nearly as possible 
identical in the choice of words and in its inflections with 
the language of the Koran, is spoken in Nejd, and the 
best again of that in the province of Sedeyr. Next in 
purity comes the Arabic of Shomer. Throughout the Hejaz 
in general, the language, though extremely elegant, is not 
equally correct; in Hasa, Bahreyn, and Oman, it is de- 
cidedly influenced by the foreign element called Naba- 
thaean, that removes it still further from its original char 
racter. In Yemen, as in other southern districts of the 
peninsula, Arabic merges insensibly into the Himyaritic 
or African dialect of Hadramaut and Mahrah. The 
Arabic spoken by the nomade or Bedouin tribes, especially 
those of the north, is tolerably correct, but the pronuncior 
tion is often inexact. See Semitic Languages. 

The principal territorial divisions of Arabia have been ahead Territorial 
indicated, but a detailed list may here not be out of place. They divisions, 
are, accordingly, on the western side — 

The Hejaz, subject in grefit measure to Ottoman authority, and Hejaz. 
extending from 28“ to 21“ lat. Its principal towns are^ Yambo 
and JiDDAHonthe sea-coast, Medinah and Mecca in the interior; 
all of which are separately described in the articles under these head- 
ings. The inhabitants are partly nomade, partly settled, in about 
equfiil proportions. The Hejaz includes the Beled-el-Haram, of 
sacred territory, immediately adjoining Mecca; and the Taif, a 
mountainous but fertile district to the S.E. of that town. 

Jebel Aseer, a mountainous tract along the coast immediately Jebel 
south of the Hejaz. Its inhabitants are of the Wahhabee sect, and axe Aseer. 
©avemed by their own sheykhs, with an emeer residing at Kolakh, 

She principal town or rather village of the region. The Turks have 
lately invaded it, but to no great purpose. 

Aboo Areesh, iong the coast, from 17“ 40' to 15* 50' N. lat. This Aboo 
district, now occupied by the Turks, detached itself from Yemen Areesh. 
about a century ago. Its inhabitants lire in yiUagea : the soil is 
poor, but the fisheries abundant. ' 

Tehamah. This name is given to the shore strip from 15“ 50' to Tehamah, 
Aden, 12® 47' N. lat. Its principal towns are Loheya^ Hodeydeh, and 
Mokha; the two former of these are seaports, of 4000 or 5000 souls 
each ; the last is celebrated for its export of coffee, but its popula- 
tion does not exceed 8000 souls at most. There axe numerous fish- 
ing villages along the coast, and some inland hamlets ; the district 
is now partially occupied by the Turks. 

Yemen. Under tMa title axe included thirty mountain districts, Yemen, 
dependent on the or prince of Yemen, who resides at 

Sanad, the capital, a town which is sai<^ in the extent of its edifices 
and gardens, to have once rivalled Damascus, but which at present 
scarcely contains 20, 000 inhabitants. It is surrounded by turreted 
walls, with seven gates: the mosques, public baths, and market- 
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place are all mcxiem. Inland there are several small independent 
states, accurately enumerated hy Niebuhr, the best, or rather the 
only authority for what regards this part of Arabia. In extent 
Yemen constitutes about one- tenth of the superficies of the peninsula. 
It is thickly peopled throughout, with countless villages; the 
nomades are few in number. It has been recently invaded hy the 
Turks. 

Jowf, a large oasis in the desert, adjoining Yemen on the east. 
It contains the ancient capital of south Arabia, Mareb, with the 
ruins of the famous dyke that bears its name, besides man;^ villages. 
The inhabitants are warlike ; the country is said to be fimitful, but 
little is known of it with certainty, nor has any European ever 
visited it. 

Nejran, an independent province on the north-east of Yemen. It 
is fertile and thickly peopled ; the inhabitants are mostly villagers, 
and belong to a sect allied to that of the Beyadees in Oman. The 
princi^ town, situated on the higluoad of Sanaa, bears the same 
name as the district. 

Kalaat-Bisha, Shahran, Kahtan, Taslees, Belad-el-Koheyel, and 
others — small districts, each governed by its own sheykh, except the 
last named, of which the inhabitants are chiefly nomade ; the others 
are agricultural. They are situated to the east and north of Yemen, 
on the confines of Nejd. 

Hadramaut, an extensive region, occupying the south-east coast 
and inland. Niebuhr, our best authority for this part of Arabia, 
as for Yemen, describes it as being divided into several small prin- 
cipalities, of which Shiham on the south, and Ainad further north, 
are the chief. The only towns really known are Dafar and Kesheen, 
ports of the coast; they are both small and unimportant. I^he 
inhabitants are aU governed by tbeir own chiefs. Of their race and 
language mention has been made before ; their mode of life is partly 
nomade, partly settled. 

Mahran, a continuation of Hadramaut northwards, up to Ras-el- 
Hadd. Its inhabitants, who appear to he the least civilised among all 
the Arab races, pay an irregular allegiance to the sultan of Oman. The 
country is said to be sandy, and tSnly peopled ; the Bedouin tribes 
of Al-Morrah and Aboo-AJse frequent its pasturages. 

Returniug inland, we find the north and centre of Arabia thus 
divided : — 


Jowf, an oasis south of the Syrian frontier. It contains seven 
principal and some smaller villages . The population is set down at 
40,000 souls; they are governed by an emeer, who depends on the 
prince of Shomer. 

Teyma, a thinly-peopled district west of Jowf. Its inhabitants 
are mostly Bedouin, and each clan obeys its own sheyl^ The total 
population is 12,000. 

theyhar, a collection of small villages and encampments on the 
north-west of the Hejaz ; several of the tribes iniabiting it are of 
Jewish origin. The population is given at 25,000. 

JebeJ Shomer, an important province, including the mountain 
ran^s of Aja and Solma south of Jowf. Its capital, Hayel, stands 
on me highroad between Bosrah and Medinah ; it possesses a public 
market-place, and may contain about 16,000 or 16,000 souls. The 
villages of the province are forty; the total population 162,000, 
who are given to agricultural and pastoral pursuits in about equal 
proportions. The emeer or prince is hereditary, and allied with, 
though not dependent on, the government of Nejd, 

Upper Kaseem, an oblong strip of land, lying between the moun- 
tains of Shomer and the valley of Lower Kaseem, which latter 
belongs to Nejd. The soil is sandy, but not unfertile. It contains 
about twenty villagea, besides many hamlets. The population is 
stated at 35,000. This district is subject to the emeer of Shomer, 
The principal Bedouin txihes of this part of Arabia are tbe Shomer, 
who indeed have given their name to the province ; the Shcrarat • 
the Howeytat; the Benoo-Ateeyah ; the Maaz ; the T4y, a very 
ancient and famous tribe, of southern origin, whose emigration 
hither dates from many centuries before Mahomet ; and the Wah- 
hideyah. The total population is estimated at 166,000 souls; hut 
this does not include the Bedouins of Teyma and Kheybar who 
together, it is said, muster an equal number. ’ 

There remains Nejd, a name including the whole central inhabit- 
^le district of Arabia, and which is divided into nine urovinces 
They are as follows ^ 

the centre province, in which the present 'W'ahhahee 
capita, Riad, IS situated. The town is very ancient, and has a 
popmation of 30,000. It possesses a palace, where the sultan 
of Nejd resides, and many other considerable buildings. The fortifi- 
^tions are extensive, but of unbaked brick only, as are also the 
dw^ngs of the town ; near Riad may still be seen the ruins of the 
Micient ^pital, Dereyeeah, demoUshed by Ibrahim Pasha in 1817. 
Besides Riad, Ared contains many villages so large as to merit the 
name of towns ; the land is generally fertile, cultivation abounds, 
and the total population exceeds, it is said, 100,000. 

an extenrive province, north of Ared, and situated in the 
highlands of the Toweyk mountain chain. Its principal town, 
Mejmaa, is forced, Arab fashion ; the ancient towns, JelaiiK 
Toweym, and others are situated here. The number of large viIL4S 


is twenty-five ; the entire population is 140, 000. They are a brave 
and intelligent race, and furnish the choicest contingent to the 
Wahhabee aimies. 

Yemamah, a fertile district, south of Ared, celebrated in all ages Yemamah. 
of Arab history for the bravery of its men and the beauty of its 
women. It forms an important part of the Wahhabee empire. Its 
principal town is Manfoohah ; but it includes many others, such as 
Khorj, the neighbourhood of which, from its fertility, is called the 
paradise of Nejd; the number of inhabitants is said to equal that 
of Sedeyr. . 

Hareek, a mountainous oasis on the extreme southern verge of Hareek. 
Nejd, at the commencement of the great desert, or Dahnd. Prin- 
cipal town, Hootah. The inhtihitants are aU zealous Wahhabees; 
their number is stated at 14,000. The villages are 16 in number. 

Aflaj, a small and hilly district souAh-west of Ared. The in- Aflaj. 
habitants are Wahhabees, and number 16,000; the villages, of 
which Kharfah is the chief, are twelve in all. 

Wadi Dowasir, a long shallow valley, reaching down frim Aflaj Wadi 
in the direction of Yemen ; the soil is sandy and unproductive. It Dowasir. 
contains fifty small villages, besides hamlets, and the population is 
estimated at 100,000, all Wahhabees. They have a bad reputation 
for illiberality and meanness of disposition. 

Soleyel, also a Wahhabee province. It forms the junction between Soleyel, 
Wadi Dowasir and Yemen; its principal town bears the same name 
as the district. Its villages are given at twenty-five, its inhabitants 
at 30,000. 

Woshem, a small, compact, but important district west of Ared, Woshem. 
of which it is the key. Its principal town, Doramah, offered, a 
determined resistance to Ibraham Pasha in 1817. Here, too, is 
Shakxah,^ a large commercial centre ; Kowty, near which was fought 
the decisive battle between the Egyptian and Wahhabee troops ; and 
other villages, twenty in all. Inhabitants, 80,000, aU Wahhabees. 

The country is well supplied with water, and the ground productive. 

Kaseem, a wide fertile valley west of Woshem, and belonging to Kaseem 
the W ahhabee government. It possesses three large towns — Onezzah, 

Bereydah, and Rass — besides about 60 villages and numerous 
hamlets. The inhabitants are a busy and thriving, hut not a very 
warlike race ; they are computed at 300,000. These districts con- 
stitute Nejd proper, and form the bulk of the present Wahhabee 
monarchy. 

Coming now to the east coast, we find Hasa, a large province Hasa. 
occupying almost the whole region conterminous with the upper half 
of the Persian Gulf. ^ Its principal town, Hofhoof, possesses a re- 
markable fortress, said to be of Kannathian constmetion, besides a 
large market-place and several handsome buildings. Close by is 
the more modem town of Mebarrez, almost equalling the capit^ 
itself in size. The province is in general well-watered and fertile ; 
the number of villages about fifty, that of the population 160,000. 

This region belongs to the Wahhabee, government, but has lately 
been occupied by the Turks. 

Kateef, a small, marshy, hut fertile district on the shores of the Kateef. 
Persian Gulf, directly opposite to Bahreyn. It belongs, like Hasa, 
to the Wahhabees ; the principal town, also called Kateef, was once 
the residence of the dreaded Karmathian princes. The climate is 
unhealthy; the population is estimated at about 100,000 souls. 

The most considerable nomade tribes in this district are the Bedouins. 
Ajman, Benoo-Hajr, Benoo-Khalid, Meteyr, Oteybah, Seba4, 

Kahtan, Harb (a numerous and warlike clan), Anezeh, and Al- 
morrah. Their whole number does not probably exceed 80,000; 
the nomade population of central Arabia bearing no proportion to 
the settled, whereas a reverse condition exists on the northern 
frontier, and above all in the Syrian desert. 

Continuing our review of the eastern districts, we next find — 

Bahreyn, a name given to the two large islands of Menameh and Bahreyn. 
Moharrek, both celebrated for pearl fisheries off their shores. They 
axe governed hy a chief of their own, of the family name of 
Khaleefah; but pay an uncertain allegiance, sometimes to the 
government of Baghdad, sometimes to mat of Oman. Numerous 
villages cover the islands, of which the soil is fertile ; but the chief 
resources of the inhabitants are maritime and commercial. Popula- 
tion, 70,000. ^ 

Katar, the pearl-fishery coast east of Hasa. Its inhabitants, said Katar. 
to be 135,000 in number, find an almost exclusive occupation in the 
pearl trade ; inland tbe region is barren and desert. This province 
depends on the chiefs of Bahreyn, but it also pays tribute to 
Oman, 

Sharjah, a coast strip, with a seaport of the same name, east of Sharjah. 
Katar. It belongs to Oman, but has been often occupied by the 
Wahhabees. Sharjah is a great depot for slaves brought from the 
east African coast ; the inhabitants are mostly concerned in the 
trade. The province counts thirty-five villages and 85,000 inhabit- 
ants. The present governor, Khahd-ebn-Sakar, whose authority 
a^o extends over the two next distiicts, is almost independent of 
the sultan of Mascat 

Roos-el-Jehal, also known as the Jowasimah, or Private Coast. Roos-el- 
j village, Ras-el-Kheymah, was destroyed hy the English in Jebal. 
lolO, and agam in 1819 ; although since rebuilt, it has ceased to be 
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a nest of robbers. This coast is very mountainous, and the inhabit- 
ants, mostly Wahhabees, are savage in the extreme. Their number 
is said not to exceed 10,000; they speak a dialect of their own, 
almost unintelligible to the Arabs of the neighbourhood. 

Kalhat, the coast region east of Cape Mesandom. Its principal 
village is the small seaport of Leemah ; the other hamlets are about 
forty in number. The i)opulation, a rough seafaring set, is stated 
at 60,000. 

Batineh. This district includes the whole plain between the 
mountains of Oman and the sea-coast as far as Ras-Heyrau, east of 
Mascat, It is the richest, best- watered, and most thicldy populated 
in all Arabia, and contains seyerai considerable towns, of which 
J^lascat is the chief ; and where the sultan, or, as he is sometimes 
called, imam, of Oman resides. The other principal towns are 
Matrah, Barkah, Sohar, and Shenaz, all seaports of some activity 
along the coast ; more than seventy other small towns and villages 
are reported to he scattered through the interior. The population, 
all Biadeeyah, and mortal enemies of the Arabs of Nejo, is said to 
be 70o,ori6. 

Dahirah, the north-western province of Oman, bavins for its 
principsd town that of Bereymah, besides several places of less im- 
portance. It is the only district where the nomade population 
^rs any proportion to the settled : the total population is given at 
80,000. The Wahhabees of Nejd have often occupied and still con- 
tinue to harass this part of the country. 

Jebel Akhdar. This province, including the great fertile and 
well-peopled chain of the “ Green Mountains,” is to the kingdom 
of Oman what the province of Ared is to that of Nejd, the back- 
bone of the land. Here are the two towns of Nejwah and Bahhileh, 
formerly residences of the sultan ; besides Zekee, Minah, and about 
seventy villages. The inhabitants are warlike, the women stately 
and beautiful ; all belong to the sect of the Biadeeyah. The popula- 
tion is stated at about 600,000. 

Belad Soor, a coast district, said to be moderately fertile from 
Mascat to Ras-el-Hadd. The port of Soor is the only place of any 
note, but several small villages are said to exist near the coast 
Population about 100,000 ; among them are the Benoo-Aboo-Alee 
Arabs, famous for their brave resistance to our own troops in 
1819-20. 

Lastly, Jaylan, a wild re^on of wbich little is known, except that 
the inhabitants are uncivilised, and resemble iu all respects those of 
Mahrah, with which province theirs is conterminous. 

The entire population of Arabia proper has been vari- 
ously estimated^ some authors make it reach 12,000,000, 
others reduce it to 7,000,000. Taking the approximate 
statistics above given, we find for the whole of central 
Arabia, including Jowf, Shomer, and Nejd, about 1,500,000 
settled inhabitants, with 500,000 Bedouins or nomades ; 
thus 2,000,000 may perhaps fairly represent the com- 
plete number. The east coast — Hasa, Bahreyn, Oman, 
and their adjoining districts — furnishes 2,500,000 more. 
Yemen is said to contain over 1,000,000: Hadramaut 
and Mahrah cannot be very populous; the Hejaz cer- 
tainly is not. 3,000,000 is the maximum estimate of 
both taken together, nomades or villagers. To these 
must be added the tribes of the yinaitic peninsula, and of 
the northern frontier. These may possibly bring the sum 
of the Arab population to 8,500,000, or even 9,000,000, 
with a quota of about one-fifth Bedouin to four-fifths of 
settled Arabs; to such small numerical proportions has 
the nation shrunk that once ruled by land and sea from 
the Indus to the Atlantic, and that even now, by its 
refigion and institutions, gives the law to one-eighth of the 
human race. 

The history of Arabia and its inhabitants naturally divides itself 
into two distinct and even dissimilar periods, that, namely, which 
preceded the era of Mahomet, and that which followed it Each 
of these two periods, though comprising in its extent several 
minor phases and fluctuations, now of advance, now of ret^ 
gression, bears, however, a well-marked general character of its 
own. The first of the two periods is distinguished as one of local 
monarchies and federal governments ; the latter commences with 
theocratic centralisation dissolving into general anarchy. 

The unrestrained imagination of Arab chroniclers has indeed 
added to their annals a third or pre-historic tract, peopled with 
heroes and giants, men of renown, sons of Anak, much resembhng 
those who figure in early Jewish records, and, it may be not unfairly 
presumed, of analogous authenticity. To such belong the fabulous 
tribes of 'Ad in the south, of Thamood iu the north, and of Tasm 
and Jadis in the centre of the peninsula. Yery gorgeous are the 
descriptions giyen of Irem,” “ city of pillars,” as the Koran 


styles it, sup;K>sed to have been erected by Shedad, the latest despot 
of iu the regions of Hadramaut ; and which yet, after the 
annihilation of its tenants, remains entire, so Arabs say, invisible 
to ordmary eyes, but occasionally, and at rare intervals, revealed 
to some heaven-favoured traveller. Vague reports of the colossal 
ruins of I^ptian Thebes and Kamak probably originated the 
fancy. To Thamood are ascribed the more substantial traces of rock 
excavations in the north-western Hejaz ; while Tasm and Jadis are 
described as more scenite or Bedouin-Iike in their manners and 
mode of living. Mahometan tradition, a mere travestie of the 
Jewish, and mostly derived from rabbinical sources, has attempted 
to construct a pseudo-genealogy of a Noachian character for every 
one of these unaginary or vanished clans. Fnrther ye^ it has, in 
its eagerness to find a confirmation of its own centri idea, every- 
where ascribed their extinction to supernatural wrath, brought 
down on them, now by the rejection of some apocryphal projihet of 
the Divine Unity, now by atoocious misdeeds like those recorded 
of the inhabitants of Canaan or the Cities of the Plain. The sober 
historian, however, will, in the absence of any reliable evidence, 
documentary or monumental, abstain from pronouncing either on 
the character of these aboriginal tribes, or on the manner and causes 
of their disappearance. 

The first dawning fleams of anything that deserves to be called Old Arab 
histoiy disclose Arabia wboUy, or nearly so, under the rule of a race monarch- 
of southern origin ; the genuine, or, as they are sometimes termed ies. 
from a mythical ancestor Kahtan, the Kahtanee Arabs. These, 
again, we find subdivided into several aristocratic monarchical 
governments, arranged so as to form a broad framework or rim 
round the central wilds of the peninsula. 

Oldest and chiefest among the Arab monarchies was that of Kingdom of 
Yemen ; its regal residence is said to have been in the now aban- Yemen, 
doned town of Mareb, in the extreme sonth. After a devastating 
innndation, referred with some probability to the first century of 
the Christian era, the seat of government was removed from the 
ruins of March to Sanaa, a city which has continued the metropolis 
of Yemen to the present day. The Yemenite kings, descendants of 
Kahtan and Himyar “the dusky,” a name denoting African origin, 
and each adorned with the reiterated surname of “ Tobba,'* a word 
of African etymology, and signifying “powerful,” are said to have 
reigned, with a few dynastic interruptions and palace revolutions, 
for about 2500 years ; during which long period they commanded 
the direct obedience of the entire southern half of the peninsula ; 
while, by their tribute-collectors, and by chiefs of kindred or dele- 
gated authority, they indirectly governed the northern. One of 
these monarchs is asserted, though historical criticism will hardly 
admit the assertion for fact, to have subdued the whole of centr^ 

Asia, and even to have reached the boundaries of China; while 
another anticipated, so runs the story, the later and more authentic 
conquests of his race on the north African continent In both these 
cases Arab chroniclers seem to have appropriated for their own 
rulers, not without some additional exaggerations, the glories and 
exploits of the Egyptian kings. But that theirs was a vigorous and 
in some respects a civilised government, is attested alike by the 
literary and architectural relics of their time- Their sovereignty 
was at last overthrown, 529 a.I)., by an Abyssinian invasion, and 
was re-established 603 A.D. as a dependency of the Persian empire, 
tin in the year 634 it was finally absorbed by Mahometan conquest. 

Next in importance to the kingdom of Yemen came the subsidiary Kingdom of 
monarchy of Hira, or, more correctly, Heerah, situated in the nortih- 
easterly movince of Arabian Irak. Its kings, a collateral branch of 
the royal race of Sana^ governed the western shore of the lower 
Euphrates, from the neighbourhood of Babylon down to the con- 
fines of Nejd, and along me coast of the Persian Gulf. The duration 
of their empire, founded in the second century after Christ, was 
424 years. This kingdom paid an uncertain allegiance to their 
more powerful neighbours, the Persian despots ; and from time to 
time exercised considerable influence over the turbulent tribes of 
Central Arabia, till, like Yemen, it sank before the rising fortunes 
of Mahomet and his followers. 

A third monarchy, that of Ghassan, lorded it on the north-west Kingdom of 
over lower Syria and the Hejaz : its independence was somewhat Ghassan. 
tempered by unequal alliances with the Roman, and subsequently 
the Byzantine empire. It was founded in the first century of the 
Christian era, shortly after the flood of Mareb ; and its duration, 
till subdued by the all-conquering prophet, exceeded 600 years. 

A fourth government, that of Kind^ detached itself from Irak Kingdom of 
early in the fifth centuiy, and united under its sceptre the tribes ol Kindeh. 
northerly Nejd and even those of Oman, for about 160 years. Its 
kings were, like those before mentioned, of Yemenite origin ; but 
their rule was weak and disturbed by frequent wars. 

Much has been written by Arab authors regarding the great inua- Flood of 
dation, as they term it, of Aiem or Mareb, possibly a tropical cyclone Arem. 
of more than ordinary destructiveness, like that of 1867 in the West 
Indies ; and this event they love to assign as the proximate cause 
which dispersed the families of Yemen over northern Arabia, and 
led to the foundation of the kingdoms of Irak and Ghassan. But 
the reality of the events, physical or political, symbolised the 
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** flood of Arem,” a coTiiiteri>art, after its fashion^ of the biblical 
floods cannot now be well deciphered. . . ^ 

This is, however, certain, that the Yemenite Arabs, and especi- 
ally those who tenanted the south of the peninsul?^ had durmg the 
period now cui’sorily sketched, attained a very fair degree of ciyilisa- 
tlon ; that arts and commerce flourished, that wealth was accumu- 
lated, literature cultivated, and talent held in esteem. On all these 
noints we have not only the uncertain and distorted testimony of 
foreign authors, such as Strabo, Pliny, Diodorus, Ptolemy, and the 
like, but the more positive though fragmentary evidence afforded 
bv th© national writings, chiefly verse, that have survived to our 
day. In its general character and institutions the kingdom of 
Yemen seems to have borne a considerable resemblance to the 
neifl^hbouring one of the Nile valley, on the other side of the^ Red 
Sea° and, like it, to have reached at a very early epoch a relatively 
high degree of prosperity and social culture, from which, however, 
it had long declined before its final extinction in the 7th centu^. 
But the daughter-kingdom of Hira had, as was natural, something 
of a Persian tinge ; while that of Ghassan took a more Byzantine 
colouring-. Lasfly, the nomadic element predominated in the ill- 
cemented monarchy of Kindeh. 

- But while the sceptre of Yemen was yet, in one form or other, 
outstretched over itie length and breadth of the land, and its chil- 
dren, the genuine or African Arabs, formed a complete and dense 
circle of population all around, the centre of Arabia remained the 
stronghold of a different though kindred race, composed of tribes 
almost wholly scenite, in their mode of living wild and ferocious ; 
less susceptible of culture, but gifted with greater energy and 
concentration of purpose than their southern cousins. The latest 
recorded emigration of this branch of the Arab stock had been not 
from the south but the north ; and instead of the mythical Kahtan, 
they claimed a no less mythical Alnan, or bis supposed ^andson 
Nezar, for their ancestor ; their language, though radically identical 
with that spoken hy the genuine Arabs, was yet dialectically 
different in several respects, and nearer to the Syriac or Hebrew. 
I 4 ristly, unlike the Arabs of the south, they had little disposition for 
agriculture, and even less for architecture and the fine arts ; their 
instincts leading them to a pastoral and consequently a nomade 
life. The almost infinite ramifications of these “Mustareb” or 
^‘adscititious Arab” tribes lead ultimately up to five principal stocks. 
These W'ere Rabeeah, which, however, laid some claim to a Yemenite 
kinsmanshij) in the east centre of the peninsula ; Koreysh, on 
the west; Keys, or Keys-Eylan, and Hawazin, on the north; and 
Tameem in tlie middle. 

History has left unrecorded the exact date of their arrival in 
Arabia ; nor has she defined the period during which they remained 
tributaries, though often refractory, of the kings of Yemen. But 
in the 5th century of the Christian era there appeared among the 
Mustai'eb tribes a leader of extraordinary talent and energy named 
Kolcyb, sprung from the tiihe of Rabeeah, who having, in the 
fashion of William Tell, slain with his own hand the insolent and 
licentious tax-gatherer sent them from Sanaa, raised the banner of 
general revolt m Nejd ; and, in the battle of Hazaz, 500 A.D., broke 
for ever the bonds of Yemen from off the neck of the northern or 
scenite Arabs. This done, Koleyb aspired to unite his countiymen 
into one vast confederacy, over which he himself exercised for a 
time an almost kingly power; but the scheme was prematurely 
broken off by his own assassination. Left now without a master, 
but also without a ruler, the “Mustareb’’ tribes found themselves 
involved in a series of wars that lasted during the whole of the 6th 
century, their heroic period. Yet in spite of severe losses sustained 
in battle by this or that particular dan, their power as a whole 
went on increasing, till at tiie dawn of the 7th century they had 
wholly absorbed the feeble kingdom of Kindeh, and encroached 
yearly more and more on the narrowing bounds of Yemen, Irak, 
and Grhassan. Nor, probably, would they have stayed till they 
had become absolute lords over the whole, or nearly the whole, of 
the penin^a» had there not developed itself from among them- 
selves a still more energetic element which, before many years had 
passed, reduced both northern and southern Arabs alike to common 
obedience, then raised them to an unexjpected height of common glory, 
and at last plunged them, along with itself, into onh comprehensive 
decline and min. This new and potent element was the well-known 
clan of Rihr or Koreysh. Its families, of Mustareh descent, had 
at an early period, which subsequent and Mahometan chroniclers 
have tried to identify with the fortunes of the mythical Ismael, 
established themselves in the southerly Hejaz, near the town of 
Mecca, a locali^ even then the principal religioiis and commercial 
centre of Arabia. Already, at the beginning of the 6th century, 
the chiefs of Koreysh had, by a mixture of violence and craft very 
eharacteristio of their race, rendered themselves the masters and 
the acknowledged guardians of the sacred ** Kdabeh.” This square 
stone temple, or rather shrink itself of unknown antiquity, was 
situated within the p^incts^ of the town of Mecca ; ana to it the 
Arabs were m the habit of bnngmg yearly offerings, and of Tnglgjp g 
^vont pilgrimages, for centunes before Mahomet had adopted it 
mto the new ritual of Islam as the house of the true God. The 


keys of the consecrated building had originally been in possession 
of delegates appointed by the monarch of Yemen, but the Koreysh 
Arabs, having once obtained them, held them fast for ever after, and 
successfully repelled every effort, both of their own pagan competi- 
tors and of the invading Christian Abyssinians, 570 a. n., to recap- 
ture or to seize them. Their possession of the temple-keys not only 
gave the tribe of Koreysh a semi-religious pre-eminence over all the 
other clans of Arabia, but also placed at their disposal the treasures 
of gold, silver, jewels, and other offerings accumulated by the 
pagan pie1y of ages in the temple of Mecca. 

A more important, as also a more creditable, source of wealth to Trade with 
the Koreysh clan was their Red Sea coast traffic, particularly with Yemen, 
the ports of Yemen and Abyssinia. Jiddah has been always 
the chief westerly seaport, and Mecca, which is only a few leagues 
distant, the principal inland emporium of Arab trade ; and under 
the dominating influence of the clever and active merchants of 
Koreysh, both places acquired specif prosperity and importance. , 

Lastly, only a day's journey distant from Mecca, was held, in the Fair of 
pre-Islamitic times, the great yearly fair and gathering of Okad, so Okad. 
called from the name of the plain where it used to assemble, — a 
national meeting, frequented by men of all conditions, from all 
quarters of the Arab peninsula, and lasting through the entire ' 
month of Dhoo-l-kaadeh, which in pagan, as subsequently in 
Mahometan reckoning, immediately preceded the ceremonies of 
the annual pilgrimage. Here horse-races, athletic games, poetical 
recitals, and every kind of public amusement, diversified the more 
serious commercial transactions of an open fair, that, in its compre- 
hensiveness, almost assumed the proportions of a national exhibi- 
tion ; here, too, matters of the highest import, questions of peace and 
war, of treaty and alliance, of justice and revenge, were habitually 
ti-eated by the chiefs of the northern Arabs ; the “children of Mezar,” 
to give them their favourite “Alustareb” patronymic, assembled in 
a sort of amphictyonic council, not less ancient, but, while it lasted, 
much more influential throughout Arabia than that of Thebes ever 
had been in classic Hellas. In tliis assembly the immediate local 
proximity of the Koreysh chiefs, joined to their personal w;ealth, 
courage, and address, assigned them a predominant position. 

Of their pedigree, wluch, as is well known, includes that of Origin of 
Mahomet himself, we have a carefully— too carefully, indeed, for Koreysh. 
authenticity — constructed chronicle, bringing the family tree up in 
due form to Ishmael, the son of Abraham, of whom the Koreysh 
figure as the direct descendants. In the same artificial annals the 
Yemenite or genuine Arabs appear under the cousinly character 
of the children of Joktan, the sou of Heber, On these points all 
Mahometan annalists are equally positive and distinct; all other 
Arab testimony equally adverse or silent. That a fable so utterly 
defiant of reasonable chronology, and even of the common sense 
of history itself, should have been adopted as matter of fact by 
Arab vanity and ignorance, is less surprising than that it should 
have found favour in the eyes of not a few, indeed of most, of 
our own European writers. Enough here to say that Mahometan 
chroniclers, by adopting as irrefragi’able historical authority the 
Jewish records, and then retouching them here and there in accord- 
ance with their own special predictions and tenets, have succeeded 
in concealing the truth of their own national identity and story 
from themselves and even from others, under an almost hopeless 
incrustation of childish fiction. A correcter version of Arab history 
and pedigree will, so far as possible, be given towards the end of 
the present article. To sum up, at the opening of the 7th century 
of our era, and coincidently with the first appearance of the pro- 

E hetic autocrat and destined remodeller of Arabia, the oveiteeming 
fe and energy of the great peninsula was, broadly taken, thus 
divided : — Foremost stood the tribe of Koreysh, with their allies, a 
powerful confederacy composed of tribes belon^g to the Mustareb 
or northern stock, and occupying the upper haS of the westerly 
coast and region. Next in importance came the countless inde- 
pendent and, thus far, uncentralised clans of the centre of the 
peninsula ; they, too, mostly are of Mustareb origin, though a few 
claimed the more ancient and aristocratic kinsmanship of Yemen ; 
but without, however, paying any allegiance to its rulers. Lastly, 
to the south, east, and north, still existed the noble but enfeebled 
relics of the old Yemenite kingdoms of Sanaa, Hira, and Ghassan, 
half-sunk into Persian or Byzantine vassalage; and exerting little 
authority, even within their own ancestral limits. 

But, however important to the country itself and in their ulti- Contact 
mate results to the world at large, might be the events that took with 
place within Arabia during the pre-Islamitic epoch, they had foreign 
bearing on the nations outside the peninsula. The Yemenite queen nations, 
of ShebaJs ambassage to Solomon, even if an historical event, led * ■ 
at least to no historical results ; and wi^ other coeval rulers and 
nationalities, Greek, Persian, and Macedonian, the Arabs rarely 
came into any other contact than that of distant and desultory 
traffic. Nor do the frontier skirmishes by which an Ajutigonus or 
a Ptolemy attempted, without success, to gain a footing in Arabia, 
deserve more than a passing notice ; and Pompey Kirr^HAif; victorious 
elsewhere, was foiled on its frontiers. 

At Iasi during the reign of Augustus, JEIius Gallus, the Roman 
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Expedition prefect of Egypt, undertook a mflitaiy expedition against Yemen 
of ^lius itself, witk the view of annexing that region, which rejwrt enriched 

Uallua with immense treasures, to the Roman empire. With an army 

composed of 10,000 Roman infantry, 500 Jews, and 1000 ifaba- 
theans, he crossed the Red Sea in 210 ^leys, and landed at Moilah, 
or Leuce Come, in 25" E". lat., near the modem ITambo. After 
some delay, the consequence of disease and disorganisation among 
his troops, he marched southward until he reached the inland 
district and city of Kejran, on the nearer frontier of Yemen. The 
*own of IS’ejran he is said to have taken by assault, as well as a 
few neighbouring places, probably mere villages, of little note. 
Meanwhile a large force of Arabs had assembled to oppose him, hnt 
Gallus easily defeated them, and advanced to Mareb itself, then, 
we may suppose, the capital of Yemen. But the Roman soldiers, 
unaccustomed to the heat of the tropical climate, and much reduced 
in numbers, were incapable of laying siege to that town ; and their 
£:eneral found himself thus forced to retreat, and recros^ the sea 
to Egypt without having effected any permanent settlement on the 
Arab side. Later attempts made by Roman governors or generals 
under Trajan and Severus were restricted to Sie neighbouriiood of 
the Syrian frontier ; and the mined cities of Bosrah and Petra yet 
indicate the landmarks of the extreme southerly limits reached by 
imperial dominion over Arab territory. 

Abyssinian More serious, and more lasting in its consequences, was the great 
invasion of Abyssinian invasion of Yemen in 529, when Aryat, son or lieutenant 
Yemen. <?f the king of Abyssinia, landed in Aden wiiii an army of 70,000 
men, to avenge his co-religionists, the Christians, who had been 
cruelly persecuted by Bhow-Nowas, king of Yemen, himself a 
proselyte to, and an ardent propagator of, the Jewish code. The 
expedition was successful ; Dhow-ITowas perished ; Christianity 
was proclaimed ; and for seventy-six years the Ethiopian conquerors 
retained subject to their rule the southern and richer half of the 
peninsula. Their king Abraha even advanced, in 569 a.d., the year 
of the birth of Mahomet, as far as Mecca ; but beneath its walls 
suffered a repulse, which has been magnified by the Koran and 
Mahometan ftadition into the proportions of a miracle. Persian 
assistance, furnished by the great Chosroes, ultimately enabled the 
Arabs under Seyf, son of Yezen, the last direct Hneal descendant of 
the old kings of Sanaa, to liberate their territory from its dusky 
usumers, 605 a.i>. 

Eia of Tne 7th century had now commenced, and before long the 

Mahorfiet. wonderful successes of Mahomet, or, in more correct orthography, 
Mohammed, 622-632 while they closed in one great centralis- 
ing effort iSie era of Arab progress and development within the 
land, opened a marvelloimplrase of new activity and almost bound- 
less extension without. The story of the great prophet and of his 
book, the obstacles he encountered and overcame, his labours, his 
reverses, his wars, his final and decisive success, belong to the 
separate article that bears his name. Here it may suffice to state 
that at his death, 632 A.B., the eleventh year of Islamitlc era 
of the Hejrah or flight, which he himself had founded, Mahomet 
left the entire Arab peninsula, with the sole and transient exception 
f the tribe of Tameem, and a few Yemenite clans, who for a short 
Fhile preferred the revelations of his rival Moseylemah, the “false 
, prophet” of Nejd, united under one sceptre, and in one creed. 

'Election of " After the disputes which might naturally be expected from a 
'Abu-Bekr. general election and turbulent electors, and which, fomented by 
Sie ambitious and intriguing Ali, nephew and son-in-law of the 
prophet, ran so high between the “Ansar,” or chiefs of Medinah, 
and the “ Mohajireen,” or those of Mecca, as to threaten the pre- 
mature disruption and extinction of the Islamitio empire, Ahn- 
Bekr, father of Ayeshah, the favourite wife of Mahomet, was chosen 
to be the great man’s caliph, — “ Khaleefah” is the Arab word — 
or successor. His reign lasted only two years ; but it sufficed for 
the subjugation of the rebel tribes of Hejd and Yemen, the conquest 
of Damascus, and the commencement of the long career of victoiy 
that carried the arms, the language, and the institutions of Arabia 
over half the old world, from the banks of the Indus to the shores 
of the Atlantic, and from the burning sands of the mid-African 
desert to green vineyards of pleasant France. These events we 
will now i^s in cursory review. 

PaU of Syria, distracted by long sedition and the bitter rivalry of ecclesi- 
Damascus. astical sects, fell a fet and comparatively easy prey to the hardy 
invaders. Led by Khaled, the boldest and most mented among 
the early Mahometan generals, the Arab troops occupied Bosrah, 
overran the region of Hauran, and advanced agamst Damascus. The 
Byzantine army hurriedly sent hy the Greek emperor Heraclius to the 
relief of the besi^d town, was defeated with tremendous slaughter 
on the plains of Eznadin, where fifty thousand men are said to have 
fallen on the Christian side alone; and Khaled, following up his 
victory, iustantiy invested the capital of southern Syria, After a 
sevenfy days’ siege, and in spite of the brave defence made by the 
Christian garrison under the leadership of Thomas the patrician, 
son-in-law of the emperor himself, Damascus was taken, half by 
storm, half by capitulation, on the 3d of August, 684 A, D., 13 a.h. ; 
and amid all the vicissitudes of succeeding centuries has remained 
^^ver since, not oidy a Mahometan, but an Arab city. 


Heraclius, who, unaware at first of the iiii[>oriance of the crisis. Battle oi 
had hitherto remained almost inactive in Antioch, his north-Syrian Yamook. 
residence and capital, now, roused to exertion, collected an army of 

80.000 men, the greater number of whom, reinforced by 20,000 
auxiliaries from among the Ghassanide Arabs, were led at first by 
the emperor himself, Sben by Manuel, a tried Byzantine general, to 
meet the ever-advancing Slahometans. These last, under the 
standard of Khaled, had already added Homs or Emesa, Baalbee 
or Heliopolis, and Hama, the Hamath of Scripture, lo their 
list of conquests. They now fell back on a strong position 
behind the windings of the Yermook or Hieromax, a small 
stream issuing from the southern slopes of Mount Hennon, 
which now bears the name of Jebel-esh-Sheykh. The battle, in 
which Manuel took the offensive, Khaled the defensive part, raged 

for several days, and ended in the total defeat of the Greeks, 636 Conque>t<i: 
A.©,, who are said to have lost upwards of 100,000 men, including Pale&tiiK*, 
Manuel himself, while at least 5000 of the victors remained on the SjTia, aii>' 
field. Syria was now open to the Arabs; and Jerusalem, which, Mesepo- 
with the difficult and mountainous district of south-eastern Pales- tain i a 
tin^ had hitherto been prudently neglected by Alahometan strategy, 
capitulated, 637 A.D., to the caliph Omar, who, apprehensive lest 
Khaled, if left to himself in Syria, should establish a semi-inde- 
pendent principality of his own, came thither in person to receive 
the keys of the holy city. Aleppo, and Antioch itself, soon followed ; 
last the sea-coast, with Jaffa, Beyrout, Tripoli, and its many othei 
towns and ports, was overrun ; and within six years from the death 
of Mahomet the entire Syrian region, from Mount Taurus to the 
Red Sea, had become what, so far as language and usages are con- 
cerned, it has never since ceased to be, an Arab province. Within 
a short time after, Mesopotamia underwent the same fate ; and the 
conquests of Tarsus and Diar-Bekr brought the Arabs in immediate 
contact with the uplands of Armenia and Koordistan, which for all 
succeeding times remained the ultimate Hmits of their permanent 
ocenpation. 

W ith so much fighting on their hands to the west of the Euphrates, Conquestoi 
the Arab conquerors had for awhile refrained from attacking the Persia, 
great Persian empire to the east of that river, except by a few 
desultory and for the most part unsuccessful raids. Nor did the 
battle of Hira, in which the Arab armies under Jereer destroyed 
a large body of Persian troops, and avenged the previous losses of 
their countrymen, more than restore the apparent balance between 
the two empires. But Yezdegird, the last of the Persian monarchs, 
rashly provoked the extreme chances of a decisive war hy sending 
his b^t general, Rustum, across the Euphrates with an army of 

120.000 men, to offer battle to the Arabs, then commanded by 
Sdad, a native of Yemen, in the open plains of Kadeseeyah or 
Cufa, not far from the site of ancient Babylon. After four days* 
hard fighting, the Persians gave way, having lost the greater number 
of their men, besides the imperial standard, once the apron, so 
tradition said, of an I^ahan patriot blacksmith, and for many 
ages the palladium of Iran, The Aiab general, profiting by the 
utter discomfiture of Ms opponents, crossed the Euphrates and the 
Tigris, took possession, almost without resistance, of the royal 
capital of Medain or Otesiphon, where spoils of immense value 
were found, and pushed on to the more ancient metropolis of Susa, 
in Chnsistan. But the completion of the work of conquest was 
reserved to Ms successor in the field, Ndoman Ebn-Mekran, who in 
the battle of Mahavend, 641 A.i>., near Ecbatana or Hamadan, 
destroyed the last hopes of Persian independence. Yezdegird fle(^ 
to fall soon after by the hand of an obscure assassin; and his 
daughter, carried away captive, was taken in marriage by Hasan, 
the son of Aii— an ill-omened marriage, that, by its dower of Persian 
pretensions and sympatMes, contributed not a little to the disunion 
and subsequent downfall of the Arab empire. The whole of Persia, 
from the Caspian and the Euphrates to the Indian Ocean, now re- 
ceived the religion and the rule, though not the language, of 
Arabia; Khorasan, Kerman, Mekran, Seistan, and Balkh, were 
next subdued, and for a while the Oxus became the eastern limit of 
Arab dominion. Thus before a century had elapsed the entire 
region west of the Indus obeyed the Arab and Mahometan caliph of 
Damasens. 

Westerly the first Arab conquest was Egypt TMs important Conquest o 
acquisition was made by Amroo, a man alike distingn^h^ as a Egypt and 

f jneral and a statesman, during the reim of the ^ph Omar. Africa. 

armah, or Pelusium, the easterly key of Egypt, was first reduwd, 
and the conquerors, proceeding inland, assured their communica- 
tions with Airabia and the Red Sea by the occupation of the Delta 
and Cairo. Thence, after much hard fighting, they reached and 
invested the city of Alexandria, and a fourteen months’ siege was 
rewarded by the capitulation of that city, December 22, 640 A.D. 

No further resistance was offered; the Coptic population gladly 
exchanged the polished but heavy Greek yoke for the barbarous 
but lighter rule of the Arabs ; and Egypt, like Syna, has remained 
socially, though not politically, a dependency of Arabia to the pre- 
sent day. The subjugation of northern Africa, including Tripoli 
Carthage, Tangier, and the entire coast from the Nile to the 
Atlantic, occupied sixty years more; hut in the battle of Utica, 
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698 A.D., the last remnants of the Byzantine empire were obliterated 
from the southern shores of the Mediterranean, and Africa was no 
less closely and Mrmanenily annexed to the Arab empire tnan 
Syria and Egypt had already been. 

At last, at the opening of the 8th centnry, Mnsa, the talented 
and ambitions admi^trator of these vast provinces, r^eived tne 
well-known message of the traitor, Count Julian, that brou^t on 
the invasion of Spain. At lie order of Musa, his heutenant, Tank, 
crossed the straits which yet hear his name, 711 A.n.; and soon 
after disembarking in Andalusia, met and eated the arnu^ ot 
Spain in the decisive battle of Xeres, where of the 

Gothic kings, lost his crown and life. Tatik^ 16,000 of whose 
soldiers are said to have remained on the field, requested and re- 
ceived fresh troops, with which he speedily reduced Granada, 

Cordova, Sevihe, and finally the Spanish capital, Toledo, itself. 
Musa now followed in person, took the command somewhat abruptly 
from his lieutenant, received the submission of Saragossa and 
Barcelona, reached the Pyrenees, and reduced the whole of Spam, 
Galicia excepted, to an Arab dependency. Hm own recall and 
V disgrace, the result of court intrigue and royal ingratitude, stayed 
awhile the further spread of the Arab torrent. 

Invasion of But in 731 a.d. the celebrated Mahometan general, Abd-er- 
Rabman, at the head of a numerous army, crossed ttie Pyrenees, 
and by the victories, or rather massacres, of Axles and Bord^ux, re- 
duced the whole of Prance south of the Loire. But at Tours he 
met the main French army, commanded by Charles Martel, mayor 
of the palace, and founder of the Carlovingian dynasly. Here, in 
a blood^ battle of seven days, the tide was turned. Abd-er-Rahman 
himself fell, and his troops were dispersed, and fled, never to return. 
ITot long after, 759 A.i)., Pepin, son of Charles, delivered Prance 
from the lingeriiig vestiges of Mahometan rule. Spain, however, 
remained for more than five centuries an Arab settlement ; and her 
language, literature, and usages bear even yet the inm^hit of those 
who rSed her so. long. Sicily too, Can<ha, Rhodes, Cyprus, Malta, 
Sardinia, and even Corsica, with other islands of less note in the 
Mediterranean, became each in turn, though none for long, Arab 
possessions. In Asia Minor, on the contrary, on the shores of the 
Black Sea, and easr of Samarkand, the Arab invaders, in spite of 
brave and reiterated attempts, two of which, 670 and 717 A.D., 
were directed against Constantinople itself, were never able to make 
good their footing. But at the close of the Benoo-Omeyyah dynasty. 
Extent of empire comprised the whole basm of the Mediter- 

fche Arab ranean, with the exception of its northern side ; in Africa its only 
Qjnojre hmits were the great central desert, in Asia the plateau of Kohi and 
™ * the Indus, and Siroughout almost ^ these regions the Arab dement 
either remained absolutdy predominant down to our own time, or 
has at least left distinct traces of its existence. 

Internal We must now give a brief glance at the internal condition and 
organisa- institutions of this vast empire, which were such as to a,fford 
tion. from tiie very first no favourable omen of political stability. 

Mahomet, wW dying, not only omitted to name a successor, but, 
worse still, designated no electors ; and through aR the centuries of 
Arab rule the conditions both of elective and of hereditary right 
were never accurately defined- Hence the early rivalries, alrejwiy 
alluded to, between the ** Ansar” and the “ Mohajireen ; ” and 
hence, not long after, the yet more dangerous contention between 
the family of Omeyyah, from which Othman, the third Mahometan 
caliph, descended, and the kindred house of Hashim, the more 
immediate relatives of the prophet Meanwhile, within the ranks 
of Hashim itself Ali, nephew of Mahomet, and husband of 
Patimah, his only daughter, denying every right of free election, 
advanced his own special titie to the throne by the presumed claim 
of nearness of blood, a title persistently urged by his descendants, 
and for centuries a constant source of disseusiou aud weakness in 
the empire. Hor, whilst the nomination of the caliph himself, the 
centre and keystone of the Arab political edifice, was thus left un- 
defined were the remaining details of the construction at all preciser 
in their character. No accurate line of demarcation separated tiie 
executive from the judicial, or these again from the financial depart- 
ment ; no municipal orgsmisations were established or even acl^ow- 
ledged; absolute despotism was the only form of government, 
whether primary or delegated, in the capital as in the provinces ; 
actual resistance and revolt the only remedies against its abuse. 
Sudi an empire might conquer, but could not govern, at least for 
'' lo^. 

Internal These inherent evils manifested themselves by their unmistake- 
history. able bad effects from the very first Once only, when Ahu-Bekr 

The first died, 634 a.d., after only two years of reign, the elective accession 

four of Omar, the austerest, but also the most capable of all the early 

e^jfiis. Arab rulers, was sanctioned by an almost unanimous approval ; 

though even then the restless intrigues of the ambitious and un- 
ppincipled Ali made themselves manifest. After a glorious reign 
of ten years, the conqueror of Syria, Persia, and Egypt, perished, 
644 A.D,, assassinated by a Persian slave, Firooz by name ; and 
Oth man, son of Affan, of the noble family of Abd-eah-Shema, was 
elected in his place. The twelve years of his administration were 
ceaselessly disturbed by the insubordtuation of Ali and his 


partisans, who at last, impatient of delay, broke into the residence 
of the ancient caliph at Medinah, and murdered him there, 656 
A.D. Stained with blood, AJi usurped the throne ; while Ayc- 
shah, daughter of Ahu-Bekr, and widow of the prophet, collected 
round her the avengers of the blood of Othman, and the first civil 
war of Islam was inaugurated by a hard-fought battle, known as 
the “ Hay of the Camel,” near Bosrah, 666 A.i). Ayeshah was de- 
feated ; but the cause of Othman was soon after taken up by his 
talented kinsman, Muawwiyah, governor of Syria, who in the 
battle, or rather series of battles, fought near Sofeyn, on the upper 
Euphrates, 658-9 A.D., broke the strength of Ali’s faction. Driven 
from Syria, Egypt, and Arabia, Ali retired to Cufa, where an 
assassin’s dagger avenged on his own person the crime by which he 
had opened tiie way to ill-gotten and precarious power, 660 a.d. Ommiade 
Muawwiyah, left by his rival’s deatn sole though not undisputed caliphs, 
emeer-el-moomeneen, or ‘'ruler of the faithful,’^ fixed his seat of 
government at Damascus, where he and the fourteen succeeding 

E rinces of his line ruled for eighty-nine years. Yictorions abroad, 
is dynasty, generally called by European authors the “ Ommiade,” 
from the name of Omeyyah, father of the race, was for its first 
forty years harassed by Sequent insurrections within the limits of 
the empire. The initial disturbances from which all that succeeded 
directly or indirectly took rise, wfere due to the intrigues of the two 
sons of Ali, Hasan and Hoseyn, both of whom were deeply imbued 
with Persian superstition, and who thereby soon gave the schism 
that they headed a religious as well as a political character. 

After the death of the lazy and contemptible Hasan, his younger Revolt of 
and more active but equally faithless brother Hoseyn, raised nie’ Hoseyn and 
standard of revolt iu the eastern provinces, where he hoped to tbe Ali 

S ther round him his Persian auxiliaries j hut before he could draw family. 

s followers to a head he was met at Kerbela, on the Euphrates, by 
the well-organised troops of the cali;^ Yezeed, son of Muawwiyah, 
and perished miserably, 680 a.d. His descendants and kinsmen, 
for there were many, continued, however, now one of them, now 
another, to revive the pretensions of their family; and for more 
than a century they disquieted the empire, especially on its eastern 
and southern frontiers, with sedition and rebellion. At last their 
evident defection from orthodox^ belief, joined to the extravagance 
and licentiousness both of their teaching and practice, so dis- 
gusted the Arab race that scarcely any adherents were left them, 
except among the Moorish tribes of northern Africa, where their 
influence, founded on the strangest impostures, predominated for a 
time, and in the still more congenial soil of Persia. There indeed ' 
the sect obtaiued a permanent footing and ultimate supremacy. 

Thus originated and thus was perpetuated the first and widest 
spread of Mahometan schisms ; the adherents of the legitimate 
caliphate and the orthodox doctrine assuming the name of “Soon- 
nees” or “Traditionalists,” while the sectaries of Ali are known 
as “ Sheeah ” or “ Separatists ” to this day. 

More formidable, however, to the Damascus princes, though sooner Revolt of 
extinguished, was the revolt of Abd- Allah, son of Eobeyr, a brave Abd- Allah 
but narrow-minded leader, and nearly connected by blood with Ebn- 
Hahomet himself. Supported by the townsmen of Mecca and Zobeyr. 
Medinah, besides a great proportion of the northern or “ Mustareh ” [ 

tribes, he was for more titan, ten years acknowledged as caliph by 
half the Arab world, till slain by Hajjaj Ebn- Yousef, the greatest 
of the Syrian generals, during the storming of Mecca by the 
Damascene troops, 692 a.d. The intrepid but ferocious Mukhtar, 
at first a supporter of Abd-AUah but afterwards his rival, and head 
of the “ Khowarij ” or “ seceders,” maintained a separate revolt on 
his own account in Cufa, till slain in battle by Musdab, son of 
Zobeyr, brother of Abd- All ah. The “ Khowary,” however — brave 
and well-meaning though visionary men, some of whom were nothing 
else than over-zealous Mahometan priests or reformers; others, 
sectaries of Ali and his family ; others, again, free-thinkers of repub- 
lican tendency— found a new and successful leader in the courageous 
Sheheeh, a native of Hasa, who for several years maintained their 
cause on the upper Eujjhrates, while the revolt of a large portion 
of the Ommiade army itself, in the extreme east of the empire, 
where the caliph’s own general, Abd-er-Rahman, headed the insufr^ 
ordination, shook the empire to its foundations. But over these 
and other enemies triumphed the military and administrative skill 
of Hejjaj ; and it was only under him, the scourge of rebels, and 
pillar of the Ommiade caliphs, 705 a.I)., that anything like real 
internal tranquillity was even for a brief period given to tiie empire. 

Half hereditary, h^ elective, the family of Omeyyah numbered Decline ot 
fifteen successive princes on the throne, mostly men of talent, able Ommiade 
administrators, and some of them distinguished authors and poets, dynasty. 
But their personal merits were unavaifing against the downward 
progress of disorganisation, the necessary result of an essentially 
defective system of government, and rapid territorial extension out 
of all proportion with the means of consolidation ; and the latter 
years of their dynasty present a melancholy scene of turbulence and 
confusion. Then appeared a new enemy, more dangerous than any 
of the preceding, to the Damascus sceptre, in the person of Ibrahim, 
great-grandson of Abbas, the uncle of the Prophet, who after long 
and secret intrigues, now gave himself out as the acknowledge 
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head of the family of Hashem, from old time the hereditary enemies 
of the no less noble family of Abd-esh-Shems and Omeyyah, and 
consequently the legitimate claimant of sovereign power. His cause 
was upheld by the terrible Abu-Muslim, a gloomy hut talented 
fanatic, native of Khorassan, who raised on ftrahim's behalf the 
standard of revolt in Kerman. Soon Persia and its adjoining 
provinces, despairing of finding to themselves a worthy leader among 
the frivolous descendants of Idi, joined the kindred rani of the 
children of Abbas. Ibrahim, indeed, perished ; hut his youngs 
brother, Abd Allah Abu- Abbas, more known in history as 
Safiah,” or “ the Bloodshedder,” took his place, and was proclaimed 
caliph everywhere to the west of the Euphrates. Syria, Arabia, and 
Egypt still held out for Merwan, the last of the Ommiade caliphs ; 
but the ^at military talents, stained by remorseless cruelty, of 
Abu-Huslim, turned the scale. The decisive battle was fought 
on the banks of the river Zab, near Irbeel (the Arhela of classic 
history^, 749 A..D., and the whole of Syria was soon after overrun by 
the black-turhaned armies of Persia. Merwan himself, after much 
unavailing display of personal courage, fled to Damascus, and 
thence to Egypt, where he was overtaken and killed by his pursuers, 
750 A.i>. 

Urged on by the pitiless Abu-Muslim, who shortly after himself 
fell a victim to the suspicions of his own equally cruel but more 
treacherous master, the victorious Saffah sought out everywhere tiie 
members, however remote, of the Omeyyah family, and put them to 
death under circumstances of the most infamous barbarity. The 
very tombs of the dead were broken open, and the hones of the 
great Muawwiyah and his noble successors dispersed. One youth 
of the doomed house alone, Abd-er-Rahman byname, effected Ms 
escape to the still friendly provinces of Africa, and thence to Spain, 
where he founded the illustrious dynasty that reigned in Coraova 
over the Iberian peninsula for two centuries and a half. 

But with the fall of the Benoo-Omeyyah dynasty and the 
caliphate of Damascus fell the prosperity of Arabia herself, never 
again to rise. Arabs of the noblest, wealtMest, and most gifted 
stock, descendants of the princely Ahd-Shems, the head of Koreysh 
in pre-Islamitic times, the Ommiade princes had established the 
centre of their government in a city intimately connected by land 
and by sea, by commerce and by nationality, with Arabia proper 
and the Hejaz, and in steady adherence alike to the feelings and 
policy of their race, they always regarded their native country as 
the choicest jewel in their own imperial crown. They were Arabs 
first and caliphs afterwards. Hence it was from Arabia that they 
drew almost exclusively the officials of their world-wide administra- 
tion, both for peace and war ; the provincial governors, generals, 
collectors, judges, administrators of their nomination were all, or 
nearly all, of Arab blood ; and the improvement or enrichment of 
Arabia herself, the facililktion and extension of Arab trade and 
commerce, and the encouragement of Arab talent, litera;ty and 
artistic, were the foremost of their cares. Meanwhile the peninsula, 
obedient indeed to the caliph as to its supreme he^ but retaiuing 
in great measure the local institutions of its hereditary government 
by cMefs and in tribes, enjoyed a degree of general tranq^uillity, and 
even of comparative unity, that it had never realised before, nor has 
ever since. Even the hereditary rivalry between the northern or 
** Mustareb ” Arabs, who about tMs time assumed the title, wMch 
they still hear, of Keysee,” — a title derived from the numerous and 
influential stock of “ Keys-Eylan,” and thence communicated to 
the rest — and the southern or Yemenee ” Arabs, a rivalry founded 
in diversity of race, fostered by long and bloody wars, and con- 
tinued, though under certain modifications, to our own time, might, 
and often indeed did disquiet, hut could not overthrow, the beneficial 
order of prevailing tranquillity. 

With the accession, however, of the Abhaside caliphs, 750 A-n., 
the good days of Arabia came to an end. Though they also were, 
like their Ommiade predecessors, Arabs by origin, and indeed of the 
purest Arab blood, they owed their pli^e on the throne, not to 
Arab partisans, but to the influence and the anna of the anti- Arab 
and eastern provinces, Persian, Tatar, and Turkoman, beyond the 
Tigris ; whilst the 'Arab half of the empire had almost unanimously 
declared for their supplanted rivals. Hence the Ahbaside policy 
rested on a non-Arab base ; and its representatives, althou^ de- 
scendants of Koreysh and Hashim, systematically neglected or even 
depressed the Arab element of their rule, while they strengthened 
and elevated the Irano-Turanian or central Asiatic, Their throne, 
at first transferred from Damascus to Hashimeeyah, the newly- 
founded residence of Ahd- Allah Es Saffah, on the Euphrates, was 
soon after removed further east to the hanks of the Tigris. Here, 
close to the ruins of the old Persian capital of Madam, the second 
Ahbaside caliph, Almansur, laid, 760 a.i)., the foundations of 
that great city wMch, under the Persian name of Baghdad, still 
remains a monument of his personal energy and of the policy of 
his race. 

Within its walls, surrounded by Persian ministers or slaves, 
amongst whom the family of Barmek has attained a tragical 
celebrity, and by an armed body of Turkish or Turkoman guards, 
at first their servants, but before long their masters the descend- 


ants of Abbas held for a century the substance, and for four 
centuries more the shadow of a sce;^re. Some of their names, and 
that of Haroon-el-Rasheed, 768 to 809 A.D., in particular, are con- 
nected with great events and famous memories, hut the records of 
their reigns belong to Perso- Asiatic rather than to Arab Mstoiy, 

Indeed, from the death of the eighth caliph of the race, El-MosU- 
sim, 842 a.d., to the accession of the last of their dynasty, El- 
Hostasim, 1242 A, n., these princes were mere puppets in the iiands 
of the Persian, Koord, Turkoman, or Turkish mercenaries, by 
whom they surrounded themselves as a protection against their own 
Arab subjects. Meanwhile province after province separated itself 
from their empire, and reasserted its own native character and in- 
dependence, till in 1258 A.D. the pa^ and Tatar chief Holagoo, 
grandson of Genghis-Khan, stormed Bagdad, and extinguished the 
decrepit dynasty of Abbas in the blood of the last caliph. Yet 
Arab genius, though deprived of political support, maintained by 
its philosophical and literary vigour through all those dreary cen- 
times, nor has even in our own time wholly lost, a certain intel- 
lectual ascendancy in Baghdad and its vicinity. 

Meanwhile the Aiabian peninsula itself, neglected or despoiled Kar- 
by the Ahbaside caliphs, had sunk year by year more deeply into inathian 
clannish disorganisation, till the revolt of the Karmathians, about revolt, 
the end of the 10th and the beginning of the 11th centuiy, de- 
tached Arabia definitely from the overgrown empire that she herself 
had founded. This revolt had been long preparing. Hatred of cen- 
tralised rule, a strong attachment to local, tribal, and even in some 
places semi-municipal organisation, both joined to a deep under- 
lying scepticism, had from the very first originated and fostered 
throughout Arabia a wide-spread, though covert opposition to the 
eatabhshment of Islamitic despotism, and jealousy of the pre- 
dominance conferred by Mahomet and his successors on their kins- 
men of the northern and western tribes, and on Koreysh in par- 
ticular, had united in secret antagonism to Islam and the caliphate 
the other tribes of the peninsula, hut especially those of the centre, 
east, and south. Hence the Kaimathian outbreak soon took the 
form of an Arab reaction against foreign and uncongenial in- 
fluences and institutions, and being such, could hardly fail of 
substantial success. As to the special tenets professed by the 
Karmathians — so called from Karmath, their mystic founder, circ. 

890 A.3>. — they were, in their ultimate expression, pantheistic in 
theory and socialist in practice. 

Erom the sea-coast provinces of Bahreyn and Katar, its first . 
avowed centre, the uprising, headed by its terrible leader Suleyman 
Abu-Jahir, spread rapidly over the rest of Arabia; and in the year 
929 of our era Mecca itself was stormed, and the Kaabeh ruined by Arabia. 

Ms troops, while the sacred black stone itself was carried off te 
Hasa^ where it remained twelve years. The feeble attempts of the 
Ahbaside caliphs to check the movement proved utterly ineffectual ; 
all was confusion, and for two centuries more a bloody partisan 
war, or rather an ever-recurring series of petty wars, devastated the 
peninsula. When this at last gave place to the quiet, not of peace 
hut of exhaustion, Arabia, from Syria to Aden, was, with the sole 
exception of the narrow Hejaz coast-strip, detached in fact as in 
name from the pseudo- Arab empire of Baghdad, and had returned to 
its primitive independence. But by the same process the land had 
relapsed, hopelessly this time, into the semi-barbarism that in- 
variably follows a prolonged vicissitude of petty tyrants, vicinal 
wars, interrupted communications, waste of life and property, and 
the fatal insecurity of universal lawlessness. Ease, wealth, trade, 
science, literature, all had perished from Arabia, after a long 
anarchy, of wMch little memory is preserved, and that Little of leas 
interest, the country subdivided itself into the provincial sections 
that, with tiight modifications, it has retained ever since. Oman, Rearrange- 
with the adjoining regions of Katar and Hasa, was organised into a ment of the® 
semi-elective monarchy of a limited character, under the leadersMp provinces, 
of the Hehhau and subsequently of the Ytoebah dan ; while its 
rulers, in opposition to the orthodox head of Islam at Baghdad or 
elsewhere, assumed the half spiritual title of Imam, and have since 
retained it. Yemen, the wealtMest and most populous territory of 
Arabia, split up into an infinity of petty provinces, governed each 
by a distinct prince, wMle some one or other would from time to 
trme assert a transient sovereignty over the rest The barbarous 
districts of Mahrah and Hadramaut on the south-east, with the 
mountain fastnesses of Hejd and Shomer, were abandoned to the 
anarchy of clannish alliances or tends. The Hejaz alone, with the 
sacred territory or Haxam of Mecca, under the headship of the 
“shereefs” or “nobles,” the lineal descendants of Koreysh, re- 
tained some kind of constituted authority connected with the outer 
world, and paid a respectM hut distant allegiance, sometimes to 
the government of BaAdad, more often to that of Egypt. 

Eor, on the ruins of the AgMabite dynasty, found^by Ibrahim Fatimite 
Ebn-iglab, the general of Haroon-el-Rasheed in North Africa, 797 dynasty in 
A.I)., with the inland city of the Keyrawan for capital, there had Egypt, 
arisen, 909 A.D., a new kingdom, that of the Fatimites, so designated 
from one Obeyd- Allah, its originator, a real or pretended descend- 
ant of Ali and Fatimah. , 'ftese Fatimites, able but tyrannical 
mystics, having united under their rule the whole of the north 
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African coast, invaded Egypt ; a:U'l Jloezz- Allah, their caliph, hav- 
ing, 972-3 A.l>., driven the Abbaside governor from the shores of 
the ^ile, established his o'wn throne in the city of Cairo, which his 
victorions general Jowher had founded the year previous. From 
this capital he and his descendants ruled for two centuries more, 
not only over Egypt, lower and upper, but, though at the price of 
frequent wars, over Syria to the east and Tripoli to the west, tfll 
the last of the Fatimite caliphs, Adhid-Billah, was, 1171 a.d., de- 
throned by the Koordish conqueror Salah-ed-Deen, better known in 
history and romance as Saladin, the chivalrous opponent of our ovm 
Richard I. But though no Arah prince has ever since reigned in 
Egypt, the Hejaz with its sacred cities remained annexed to that 
country, and Yemen in part followed suit. 

Turtoah At last, 1517 A.D., the Turkish sultan, Selim L, conquered 
o 3 c«patii«. Egypt, and obtained from the last real or supposed surviving Abba- 
side xmsmen of the prophet a formal investiture of the Mahometan 
caliphate, which thus definitely changed the character of that office 
from national to politico-religious. On this occasion the shereef of 
Mecca presented the sultan with the keys of the city ; and the Arab 
tribes in general, those of the east excepted, proffered their allegi- 
ance to the Ottoman government. This subjection, real in Hejaa 
and Yemen, nominal elsewhere, the country continued for half a 
centniy, till the shereef Muttahir, impatient of a foreign yoke, 
attacked and routed the Turkish force of occupation, then com- 
manded by Murad Pasha, and for a short time re-established Arab 
independence. Selim 11. sent fresh troops, who at first gained 
some advantages over the Arabs; hut in 1630 the Yemenite chief 
Ehaaim expelled the Turks from the whole of his native province, 
and restored a shadow of the old Himyarite throne at Sanaa. Here, 
1761 A,D., the celebrated Danish traveller, Kiehuhr, found the 
Kingdomof Imam, as he was styled, of Yemen, governing thirty provinces, six 
Yemen. on the coast and twenty-four inland, besides several smaller states; 

and possessed of an income, cliiefl.y derived from the custom-dues Oul 
Loheya, Mokha, and other seaports, equalling, it was thought, 
£1,000,000 sterling per annum. The standing army was reckoned 
at 5000 men, mostly infantry. Subsequently, Wahhahee encroach- 
ments on the nort^ the British occupation of Aden to the south, 
and [Egyptian invasion under Mehemet AH and his successors, con- 
siderably weakened the power of the Imam of Sanad, till m 1871 a 
Turkish army, sent from Syria, took the capital, and put an end to the 
Arab dynasty of Khasim. At the present date Yemen is a province 
of the Ottoman empire, though with every prospect of not long 
remaining so. 

Between the Hejaz and the Ottoman government the yearly pil- 

D e, with the accompanying largesses of the Ottoman sultans, 
a more enduring link; one mterrupted, indeed, from tune 
to time by occasional rebellions, but as often renewed by Arab 
neediness, till the province, with its sacred cities, was definitely 
annexed, though only for a time, by the great Egyptian usurper 
Mehemet AU. 

But in the rest of the peninsula, in Hejd, Oman, Mahrah, Had- 
raiuaut, and the other adjoining districts, the Ottoman filflimfl were 
from the beginning of the 17th centuiy absolutely ignored, and 
no collision was possible, because no point of contact existed. This 
state of things was, however, at last modified by the Wahhabee 
movement, one of the most important in the history of Arabia, and 
the end of which we have not yet seen. Of this a brief account 
must now he given. 

Bom at the town of Horeymelah, iu the centre of Hejd, 1691 A.n., 
Wahhabufi Abd-el-Wahhab, or the “Servant of the Bountiful,” had m early 
or Abd-el- life tavelled far in Mesopotamia and Syria, report even adds India, 
Wahhab. seeking knowledge in observation and the conversation of tiie 
learned,^ to whom his own superior inteUigenoe gave bim recom- 
mendation everywhere. Returning in mature life to the secluded 
quiet of his native land, he gave himself up to thought and study, 
m(Mtly theological Convinced by the comparison between what he 
read and what he had seen in his travels, and continued to see 
around him in Hejd itself, where hardly a vestige of Mahometanism 
remained, that the primitive faith of Islam had become consider- 
ably corrupted in theory and totally so in practice, and that Turks, 
Persians, and Arabs, were all of them in fact, though after different 
fashions, no longer true Muslims, but mere idolaters and poly- 
theists, he determined himself to inaugurate a reform that should 
rejissert the doctrine and practice of the Horan as tivey tad been at 
the be^ning. 

The invocation of saints, inclnding Mahomet himaftlf a practice 
borrowed by Mahometanism from foreign example ; the honours 
paid at th^ shrines and tombs of the dead ; the use of iutoxicatmg 
liquors ; the wearing of silt and gold— to sum every belief or 
practice directly or indirectly condemned by the Koran, or even not 
sanctioned by it-with all these Abd-el-Wahhah declared open 
His special and notorious prohibition of tobacco, a prohibi- 
Uon rigorously observed by his followers, and which subsequently 
beoamo in a manner their distinctive badge, must he attributed to 
an exc^ of sectarian puritanism ; nor can it be doubted that hatred 
of foreimers, and of the Turks in particular, had a large share in 
the zeal manifested by himself and his disciples for what they, not 
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altogether wrongly, considered as in a peculiar sense the national or 
Aran reHgion ; it was a view that had the sanction of the Koran 
itself. 

Like Mahomet, Abd-el-Wahhab commenced his preaching when 
about forty years of age, and, like the prophet, soon drew dowm on 
himself the persecution of those he failed to convert Driven from 
Eyanch, where he had established himself, by the hostiHty of its 
chiefs, themselves stirred up to persecution of the rigorous doctrines 
by the far-sighted Arav, governor of the neighbouring province of 
Hasa, he found refuge wilH the sheykh Mohammed Ebn Sdood, the 
warlike chief of Dereyeeyah, who put his sword and that of his 
clan at the disposal of the new apostle. The reform thus supported 
soon extended itself, partly by persuasion, partly by force; and 
when Abd-el-Wahhab died in. 1787, at the advanced age of ninety- 
six, he had already seen his doctrines dominant from the coast of 
Bahreyn to the conJfines of Mokha and Aden. 

His disciple and patron, Ebn Saood, after many victories gained Ebn Sdo 
over the governor of Hasa and other enemies or rivals, died in 1765, Conquest 
leaving me whole of Hejd, now consoHdated into one government of Nejd. 
under one head, to his son and successor Abd-el- Aziz, wbo, on his * 

accession, now assumed the titles of Imam and Sultan. Under this ^ ' 

chief the important provinces of Abu-Areesh, south of Mecca, and.^^®' 
of Hejran, on the frontier of Yemen, were added to the Wahha- 
bee dominions. These conquests, or rather annexations, naturally -turks. 
enough excited the alarm of GhaHb, the shereef or governor of 
Mecca, who by his representations succeeded in at last awakening 
the long negugent Turks to the danger which threatened their 
frontiers from the national and reHgious union of the Arah race. 

Orders were issued from Constantinople, and in 1797 an army of 
6000 Turks, with an equal number of allied Arabs, advanced into 
Hasa, which had already become Wahhabee tenitory, and laid 
siege to Hofhoof, the capital of the province. Bui harassed by the 
Wabhabees and fearful of risking a general engagement, they retired 
without having effected anything except to provoke the bitter resent- 
ment of an enemy who had now learned not only to hate hut to 
despise them. The consequence was that the wabhabees before Storming 
long took the initiative ; and in 1801 their collected armies invaded of KezbeUw 
the territory of Baghdad, and laid siege to Kerbela, a locaHty famous 
for the tomb of Eoseyn the martyr, son of AH, and a centre of 
popular Mahometan superstition. The town was stormed, the 
iuhahitants massacred, and spoils of immense value were transferred 
from its shrines to the 'Wahhahoo treasury. Victorious on the east, 
the Wahhabee arms were next directed westward ; Taif, tbe weH- 
known pleasure-ground of Mecca, was invaded and subdued with 
great bloodshed in 1802 ; and in the April of the following year Mecca Taking at 
itself, though not tOl after a brave resistance, came into Wahhabee Mecca, 
possession. Ghaleb fled to Jiddeb, the only place in Hejaz that 
hold out against the invaders; and Sdood, son of Abd-el- Aziz 
formally assumed the government of Mecca, whence he dictated 
to the Porte the terms on which alone he declared that he would 
henceforth permit the observances of the yearly pilgrimage from aU 
parts of the Mahometan world. Shortly afterwards he succeeded in 
person to the Wahhabee imamate, his father having been assassin- 
ated by a Persian in the mosque at Derdyeoyali. 

Under Saood the Hejdee longdom atteined its greatest extension Sdood'a 
and prosperity. Internally its government was such as that of reign. 
Arabia had been under the first caHphs and their Ommiade suc- 
cessors, —-namely, a despotism regulated by the prescriptions of the 
Koran; and the revenues at Saood’s disposal nuctuated between 
£200,000 and £300,000 yearly. This sum he expended chiefly for 
miHtary purposes. In 1804 he conquered Medinah, plundering the 
rich offerings accumulated by the superstition of ages round the 
prophet’s tomb, besides treatmg the inhabitants of Sie town wiih 
great severity. 

From this date tiU 1811, open war, in which the Wabhabees were 
ceneraHy successful, was waged between them and aH their neigh- 
bours on every side, but espeoiaUy against the Turks, whoso S 3 n.ian 
possessions were ravaged sometimes by Sdood’s best general Abu- 
Hoktah, sometimes by his gigantic negro Heutenant Hark, up to 
Anah on the Euphrates, and within sight of the waUs of Damascus. 

At this time, too, the inhabitants of Bahreyn and the adjoining 
coast having embraced Wahhabee doctrines, combined them with 
profitable macy on the Persian Gulf, tiH the Briti^ expeditions 
sent from Bombay in 1810 and 1819 broke up the robber nest of 
Ras-el-Kheymah, and set bounds to the insolence of the piratical 
zealots. 

For during these events the customary pilgrimage of Mecca and 
Medinah had been inteiTupted, the Wabhabees allowing none but 
such as conformed to their own doctrines and habits to approach 
the sacred cities. Thus the whole extra- Arabian Mahometan world 
was roused to indication against the new and exclusive refoim ; 
and the Ottoman Porte, after some futile efforts of its own, con- 
sented to entrust the chastisement of the Arabs to its doubtful and 
already over-powerful Egyptian vassal, Mehemet AH. 

In 1811 this cruel and treacherous hut highly taientcid man War with 
began the work, and, in spite of many difficulties and even revekses, Egypt, 
never faltered in it till it was fully accompHshed. The details of 
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the campdgn that reduced Arabia, though only for a few years, to 
an Egy^an province, Leing well Imown, a very summary mention 
may here suffice. 

^ Tousoon Bea son of Mehemet Ali, commanded the first espedi- 
tion. It was directed against the northern Hejaz, and land^ in 
1811 at Yembo, which town the Turks took and made a base of 
further operations. A severe check inflicted on them by the Arate 
in January 1812 retarded tiieir advance, but by the end of the year 
Tousoon stormed Medinah, and his troops made a firightful massacre 
of the Wahhabee garrison and inhabitants ; to which atrocity tiie 
treacherous murder of 1500 more, who alter holding out long and 
bravely in the town castle, had surrendered on terms of safe-conduct, 
was soon added. Meantime the intrigues of Mehemet Ali detached 
the shereef Ghaleb from the Wahhabee cause; and Jiddeh was 
treacherously surrendered to the Turks in 1813. Mecca and the Taif 
district were immediately occupied by Ottoman troops. Mehemet 
Ali now came over in person ; and Ms troops having been reinforced 
by those of his son Tousoon, he felt himself strong enough to 
break bis promises to the sheykh Ghaleb, whom he arrested dis- 
possessed of power, and sent to die in exile. 

■*^or a year and a half Mehemet Ali remained at Mecca, collecting 
his forces for a decisive blow. Meanwhile, in 1 814 Sdood had die<C 
leaving as successor his son Abd- Allah, a chief equal to his father 
in every respect except prudence, in which he was unfortunately 
deficient Mehemet Ali having completed his preparations, left 
Mecca earty in 1816 with a large army, and advanced towards 
Yemen ; while the Wahhabees, who are said to have been 30,000 
strong, occupied the mountain pass of Bisha on the way, and rashly 
hazaided a general engagement. The battle, in which Mehemet AH 
displayed much personal courage, was desperate, and ended in the 
utter discomfiture of the Arabs, several thousand of whom were 
killed on the fi«^Id. Mehemet followed up his victoiy, and in 
a few months had reduced the entire mountainous district north of 
Yemen, besides taking alive as prisoners Bafcrooj and Tami, two of 
the most renowned Wahhabee chiefs, both of whom, in violation of 
his promises, he made be put to death with atrocious tortures. 
But the exhaustion of his own soldiers obliged him to relinquish his 
further march south ; he returned to Mecca, and in the summer to 
Egypt; Tousoon Paiia, left to conduct the war, concluded peace 
with the Wahhabees, and shortly after himself died of the plague. 
The treaty he had signed was disavowed both at Cairo and Constan- 
tinople; and in September 1816 the celebrated Ibrahim Pasha, 
adopted son of Mehemet Ali, landed at Yembo, and commenced 
the final campaign. For more than a year he exercised his troops 
in frequent but well-timed and generally successful skirmishes with 
those of Abd-AHah, who in person commanded the Wahhabee 
armies ; while his crafty diplomacy, equal to that of Mehemet AH 
himself, won over tribe after tribe to the Egyptian ^ause. WeU 
supplied with provisions, and his flanks covered by his Arab alHes, 
Ibrahim, in spite of a severe r^ulse beneath the walls of El-Eass, 
subdued the entire province of Kaseem, entered Nejd on the north- 
west by the pass of Shakrah, and in April 1818 appeared beneath 
the walls of the capital, Der4yeeyah, on which Abd-Allah with his 
forces had retreated. 

The siege lasted five months, and was conducted with great abiHty 
by Ibrahim, whose miHtary skfll at last triumphed over the deter- 
mined courage of the garrison and inhabitants. IJot, however, till 
the town had been graauaHy reduced to a confusion of ruinous heaps 
did Abd- AHah consent to surrender, and then only on honourable 
terms, which, as usual, the conqueror granted freely, but with no 
intention • of observing. The Wahhabee cMef was sent under 
strong guard to Egypt, and thence to Constantinople where, 
December 19th, 1818, he was beheaded in the pubHc ^uare in 
front of St Sophia. ” 

Der4yeeyah was razed to the ground by the conqueror, and 
remains at this day, like Eyaneh, a formless neap. The provinces of 
Hareek and Hasa submitt^ aft^ sHght resistance; and the whole 
of Arabia, Oman excepted, now lay at the mercy of Ibrahim, who 
showed none. After a bloody series of executions and massacres, 
he placed garrisons in all the strongholds that he permitted to 
remain standing; and Arabia had to submit to the mflitaiy con- 
scriptions and other exactions and oppressions that have ruined, and 
still min, every other province of the Ottoman empire, agmvated 
in this case by the Hcentiousness of the conquerors and me long 
outstanding mutual hatred of Turk and Arab. 

Ibrahim returning to Egypt, left Khaleel Pasha as vice-r^ent of 
Arabia, who for a while maintained despotic rule over the country. 
But Turkee, the younger son of Abd-AHah, who on the downfsdl of 
his family had fled to the mountainous fa^esses of Toweyk, soon 
organised guerilla bands, that, aided by the peasants, succeeded in 
rendering the central and eastern provinces of the hind untenable 
by the Turks. The inhabitants of Hareek and Hasa were the first 
to throw off the yoke; and the town of Riad, celebrated as the 
birthplace, 1400 years before, of the prophet Museylemah, now 
became the restored Wahhal^e capital Turkee, Hke so many 
other Arab rulers, fell the victim of an assassin, but his son Feysul 
succeeded to his abiHty as weH aa to his popularity and power. 


The Egyptian government, by this time at open war with the 
Ottoman, made several unavailing attempts to put down the revolt ; 
but the wars between Mehemet AH and the Porte in Syria and 
AnatoHa diverted its serious attention from the less important, 
because poorer, acquisitions made by Ibrahim in Arabia, till in 
1842 KhoorsMd Pasha, the last representative of Egyptian rule, 
was, partly by force, partly by craft, for Feysul was a master in 
both* compeUed to quit his frontier residence in Kaseem ; and this 
populous province was re-annexed to the Wahhabee empire, while 
As^r, throwing off foreign rule, returned to Wahhabeeism and 
independence. 

Has^ Hareek, the whole of FTejd, Kaseem, and the provinces Present 
adjoining Yemen on the north, with Aseer, were now re-united condition 
under the sceptre of Feysul, and a broad belt of Wahhabee rule of central 
thus again stretched across the centre of the peninsula, from the Arabia. 
Red Sea to the Persian Gulf. But over Bahreyn, Oman, and Yemeo, 
the Wahhabees, though they have frequency attempted it, havt- 
never been able to re-establish their former dominion ; and in 
Shomer and Jowf to the north, between ITejd and Syria, a new 
kingdom of a different and much more Hberal character, that of the 
brave and clever Telal, sprung up, and has since maintained 
independence. Hor have the often-repeated Wahhabee inroads on 
Mecca and the Hejaz been attended with their former success. 

Still, within its actual though narrowed Hmits, the Wahhabee 
government has remained weU-organised and strong, — a constant 
menace to its neighbours, and a genuine specimen, nor a wholly 
unfavourable one, of Arab autonomy. But in 1870, Feysul, already 
aged and blind, was assassinated, as his father had been before him, 
and the dissensions of his two sons, Abd-Allah and Saood, the 
former of whom advanced the rights of first-born, the latter those of 
gapularity; to the throne, led to a civil war, and gave occasion to 
uttoman interference. An armed force was sent, and advanced 
along the shore of the Persian Gulf into the province of Hasa, 
where it occupied the capital, Hofhoof. With this, however, its 
success terminated, and the difficulties of crossing the Dahna ” 
desert strip seem Hkely to place an effectual barrier to any further 
progress. Aseer, however, a stronghold of Wahhabeeism, has been 
invaded by the Turks, who have gained there some temporary and 
superficial advantages, while the new kingdom of Shomer, weakened 
by the untimely death of its accomplished prince Telal, has also 
offered faciHties for TurkiBh interference though not of a military 
description. 

To these varied changes the kingdom of Oman has for many Oman, 
^nerations remained in great measure a stranger. But its capital, 

Afascat, was occupied by the Portuguese in 1608, who retained it 
till the middle of the 17th century. It was then retaken by the 
Ydarebah princes, who had all along maintained their power hi the 
interior, and now for a century more became the sole though not 
the undisputed rulers of Oman, which was at tiiis time often 
harassed by Persian invasion. In 1737 the coxmtry was formally 
attacked by the armies of Nadir Shah ; the principal towns were at 
last taken, the inhabitants massacred, anci for four years Oman 
groaned under the Persian tyranny. A deHverer, however, appeared 
iu the person of Ahmed Ebn-Sdood, of Yemenite origin, but not of 
the reigning family. By a series of daring deeds he succeeded in 
expelling or destroymg the enemies of Ms country, and was in 
return elected Imam in the year 1741, since wMch time Ms family 
have occupied the throne of Oman, tinder the Imam Sultan Saood 
and his son the Seyyid Sdood, the Omanee kingdom attained its 
greatest splendour at the beginning of the present century. Its 
power then extended not only over Oman and a large tract of the 
Arabian mainland, but also over Bahreyn, Ormuz, Larej, KiahTn^ 
and the other isl^ds of the Persian GuH ; besides the coast of 
Katar, with its celebrated pearl fisheries, on the Ajcab side, that of 
Barr-Faris, with the harbours of Linja and Bander Abbas, on the 
Persian, and a long strip of African sea-shore, south of Cape 
Guardeftii, with the islands of Socotra and Zanzibar. Sultan Sdood 
was killed in 1804, but Ms son, of the same name, proved his not 
unworthy successor; and though unable to prevent considerable 
encroachments of the Nejdee Wahhabees on the north and west of 
his dominions, saved Oman itself from conquest and annexation. 

He consolidate the Arab power in Zanzibar and the east African 
coast ; and when he died in 1856, after reigning fifty-two years, he 
left the kingdom of Oman the most flourishing state in the entire 
Arabian peninsula. Its proximity to India has often involved this 
government in relations, sometimes amicable, sometimes hostile, 
with ourselves ; but a detail of them need not detain us here, Suffice 
it to say, that on the death of Sultan Saood, Zanzibar was, partly by 
British influence, detached from the Arab empire ; while the death 
of the late Imam, Thoweynee, son of Saood, who perished, assaa* 
sinated by his own son, in 1866, inaugurated a period of civil wars, 
from wMch Oman is stiU suffering. Her Wahhabee neighbours, 
too, continue their restless attempts at encroachment on her western 
frontier, while Katar and Bahreyn, with their pearl fisheries, have 
l)een whoUy lost to the Mascat sceptre. 

Lastly, the Hejaz is at the present date absolutely under the 
Turkish goyemment, while Aden has, ever since its first capture in 
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1839, remained a British possession. Thus ^ejd itself, with the 
inland districts immediately adjoining, and the desokte coast 
districts of Mahrah and Badramaut, axe now the only parts of the 
peninsula where Arab independence can be said fimy to maintain 
itself; though -vrith this difference, that in the last-nmed pro- 
vinces it is merely the independence of harbaiism and povM|w, 
while in the fonner it is that of organisation and not contempt! We 
resources. Kor can it he well doubted tbat the recent encroach- 
ments of the Ottoman government, or rather misgovemment, wiU , 
prove equally ephemeral with those of Sultan Sel^ or Mehemet 
Ali, and that Arabia will in a short time, probably within a few 
years, regain its previous autonomy. Arab institution are far from 
perfect, yet they are better than Ottoman oppression, and the 
WaWbee empire might easUy, under a judicious head, relax from 
its intolerance and become a centre, not of strength only, but 
of order, prosperity, and even civilisation, for the whole Arab 
nation, restoring, not, indeed, for external conquests, the d^s of 
which have long gone by, but for internal wellbeing, the better 
times of the Ommiade dynasty. 



Arabia proper is singularly destitute of antiquities, in the 
ordinary sense of the word, the northern or Adscititious ” 
Arabs having been, so long as they remained within their 
own territory, a remarkably unconstractive race, and the 
pure ” or southern Arabs not much better in this respect. 
Niebuhr, in his justly celebrated Travels through Yemen, 
mentions the ruins of Ghamdan, the ancient palace of the 
Himyarite kings, near Sanad, as well as the remains of 
several other fortresses in adjoining villages; hut these 
ruins, like those subsequently visited by Palgrave in Jowf, 
bore no distinctive traces of architecture or date, beyond a 
barbaric coarseness of material and great thickness of walk 
More remarkable, because better defined in history, are the 
remains of the great dyke of Mareb already mentioned ; 
its vestiges, said to be colossal in their dimensions, extend 
across a ravine of about 2 furlongs in breadth ; they are in 
part of hewn stone, and testify, if not to the skill, at least 
to the diligence of the Himyarite Arabs* A few Himyaritic 
inscriptions have been discovered, some in Yemen, more in 
the provinces of Hadramaut and Mahrah, but have been 
too carelessly copied to afford proper materials for philo- 
logical investigation. When decipherable, they indicate a 
dialect resembling the Abyssinian or Amharic ; but throw 
no real light on the histoiy of the country or the condition 
of its inhabitants. 

It is true that in addition to the nou-coustructive 
character of the early Arab race, account must be taken of 
the destructive policy, aggravated by iconoclastic zeal, 
pursued by the conquering Mahometan tribes of the north, 
who within their own territory, even more than in the 
acquired lands of Egypt, North Africa, and elsewhere, 
carried out the plan of establishing their own religion and 
system, not merely on the ruins, but, so far as possible, on 
the effacement of whatever had preceded it. Hence, of the 
old idol temples which once covered Arabia, nothing now 
remains except the megahthic vestiges of an enormous stone 
circle, resembling those found in some parts of Europe, and 
consistiug of large boulders* each about 14 feet hi gh^ placed 
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on end, and originally crowned by a similar horizontal 
series. T his was visited by Palgrave when travelling in 
the province of Kaseem, near Bereydah ; two others are 
reported to exist in the same district. Nor, the Meccan 
relics apart, had any of the numerous idols once worshipped 
throughout the peninsula been discovered till the Swiss 
Munzinger, three years since, found among the heaps of a 
'"’deserted village near Aden a small bronze statue repre- 
senting a naked hermaphrodite figure, over the head of 
which rises an ornament resembling the Egyptian psJmit. 

The black stone of the Meccan Kdabeh, said to be of 
volcanic formation, and perhaps an aerolite, had, however, 
been an object of popular adoration long before Mahomet 
preserved it from destruction by giving it a place in a new 
and more enduring superstition; and the K^abeh itself, 
though ruined and rebuilt again and again, the last time in 
1627, till not a vestige probably of the original structure 
now remains, has yet, it appears, certainly preserved the 
outline, and, in all essential respects, the dimensions of the 
original pagan shrine. It is an oblong massive structure, 
almost a trapezium, though the sides and angles are slightly 
unequal; its length 18 paces, its breadth 14, and its height 
from 35 to 40 feet. There are no windows, and the only 
entrance door is placed 7 feet above the ground ; the entire 
bxdiding is of large, irregular, and unpolished blocks of 
ordinary stone. Its ornamentation is wholly modern. 

Lastly, several wells, jotted with seeming capriciousness 
over the desert, are said to be, and probably are, of great 
antiquity ; certainly they are works which much exceed the 
skill of the Arabs of our own day. One such, ‘^Beer 
Shekeef” by name, in the north-west of the peninsula, 
presents a cylinder of about 5 feet in diameter at top, but 
gradually enlarging till it reaches the water at a depth of 
nearly 200 feet, and is Hned with hewn stone throughout. 
The Arabs declare it to be a work of pre-Islamitic times. 
Less remarkable in its proportions, but not less ancient, is 
the holy well called of Zemzem, at Mecca. But this and 
the great mosque of that city, as also the famous mosque 
of Medinah, which encloses the tomb of the prophet, and 
other buildings of the same category, will find their proper 
place in other articles. So will also the celebrated excava- 
tions of Petra, which, besides their being beyond the limits 
of Arabia proper, are not in themselves Arab but Graeco- 
Eoman in their character. With regard to the numerous 
mosques and other buildings, some of great beauty, erected 
by Arab architects in conquered countries, as in Syria, Egypt, 
Africa, or Spain, they are in fact nothing more than adap- 
tations of the various local styles, and often of the very 
materials that the conquerors found ready to their hand. 

But if poor in architectural, Arabia is superabundantly 
rich in litei-ary monuments. Passing over as of more than 
doubtful authenticity the verses ascribed to kings and heroes 
of Yemen, especially ab dates of a thousand years or more 
before the Christian era, we find undeniable specimens, at 
least two full centuries before Mahomet, of poems which in 
vigour and polish yield to few ever composed in the Arab 
or in any other language. To give at length the names 
and stories of the authors, many of them men, and even 
women, no less distinguished ia their day by the sword 
than by the pen, would be, in a brief review like this, 
merely to note a dry and unmeaning catalogue. Suffice it 
that, even at this early date,' we find the metrical and 
rhythmical laws, simple yet susceptible of the highest art, 
which have ever since regulated Arab poetry, already laid 
down in their completeness, and exempMed, the former by 
a scansion of almost Horatian elegance and variety, the 
latter by a severe nicety that Pope himself might have 
admired, but could hardly have imitated. Dirided into 
sixteen classes, each class including several variations, the 
metres are based, like the Greek and Roman, on long and 
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short vowels, irrespective of accent, but admitting csssura, 
elision, and every prosodiacal delicacy. Some are adapted 
to gay, some to serious topics : love, war, description, moral 
precepts, philosophical speculation, elegy, satire — all find 
here their appropriate expression. The rhyme, which often 
involves not one but two syllables, is in every piece deter- 
mined by that of the opening line. Alternate rhymes, 
choruses, and accentuated instead of quantitative metre, 
did not appear till later, and were imitated from extra- 

fublie re- Arab models. 

citations. Yearly, at the festival of Okad, the best masters of the 
art used to meet for the purpose of reciting their com- 
positions, and receiving the reward, not of applause only, 
but also of more tangible advantages. Eulogies of chiefs, 
rulers, and distinguished men, formed a considerable portion 
of the poetry of those days ; and a single ode or “ kaseedah,” 
as it was called, has been known to be rewarded, according 
to the means or liberality of the person eulogised, with a 
hundred valuable camels, or seveAl thousand gold pieces. 
Love and war had also their inevitable share in the domain 
of verse, and descriptions of manner and scenery occur, 
though rarely in comparison. Lastly, elegies — some of 
them very touching in their deep and tender melancholy 
— and didactic pieces, chiefly ethical, take rank among the 
most carefuUy finished productions of the early Arab muse. 
Meanwhile, the greater number of poets had each his special 
patron, whose generosity took charge of the Remuneration 
that in our days is looked for from the press; while a 
greater degree of publicity was given to a few chosen works 
of genius by the custom of suspending in some place of 
common resort (the Kdabeh, it is asserted) such pieces as 
in the yearly gatherings of Okad had obtained the highest 
palm of aclmowledged excellence. Seven of these, known 
in Arab literature by the title of the MimllaMt or " Sus- 
pended,” as bdng emphatically the best of their kind, and 
all of them belongiug to the 6th century, have become for 
succeediag ages the accepted and classical standards of 
Arab poetical composition. 

Prose Written prose up to the date of Mahometis. appearance 

literature, there was absolutely none ; and spoken eloquence, though 
always highly esteemed and diligently cultivated among 
the Arabs, had never been embodied in the permanence 
of writing. The irregular, half-rhythmical, hsdf-rhyining 
sentences of the Koran were the first attempt in the 
direction of prose, which afterwards came into general 
use, and was applied to history, biography, philosophical 
treatises, romance, and every other description of subject. 
But prose never emancipated itself wholly from its original 
trammels of a misapplied cadence, to which was also too 
often added a redunt^nt phraseology, the latter partly due 
to Persian literary influence ; this florid style being, how- 
ever, with many authors varied by breaks, as it were, of 
writing as excessive in its plainness as ^e other in its 
ornamentation. 

Poetry. But if imsuccessful in prose, the Arabs were not so in 
poetry. This, even before the era of the prophet, had, as 
we have seen, attained no ordinary degree of excellence ; 
and it reached its highest point during the following 
century, under the Ommiade dynasty, when Omar Ebn 
Rabeeyah, of the tribe of Koreysh; Jameel, of the Benoo 
Adhrah; Jareer and Farazdak, both of Tameem; and 
"Nfoseyyeb, a negro by birth — the first and second niasters 
of erotic, the third and fourth of satirical, and the fifth of 
descriptive poetry — ^with a doud of lesser celebrities, lived 
and sang in the sunshine of the Damascene court The 
8th and 9th centuries, agitated by civil dissensions or 
oppressed by tbe tyranny of the Abbasides, were less 
favourable to the Muses, till the reaction of the Greek and 
Persian minds, with which the Arab spirit was now yearly 
brou^t into more intimate contact, gave rise to a new and 
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brilliant school, less true to the simplicity of nature or the 
purity of Arab diction, but richer in imagery and deeper 
in philosophic thought, illustrating, too, the transition from 
the objective to the subjective which has accompanied and 
half veiled decline in the literature of every nation, turn 
after turn. Abu-Teman, of the tribe of Tai, known not 
as a poet only, but also as a critic and the compiler of the 
celebrated anthology, the Eaumsa, the “ Golden Treasury ” 
of the Arabs, first came forward in this field. His suc- 
cessor, the well-known Mutenebhe, is stiU esteemed by 
many the greatest of Arab poets ; in range of thought and 
polish of diction he certainly excels all besides. Later 
still, in the 11th century, appeared Toghrai, who in his 
LaTTieyyak, the title of his principal piece, entered the lists 
against Shanfarah, the most brillmnt of pre-Islamitic poets, 
and, it seems, furnished our own Tennyson with the model 
of ids “ Locksley Hall f while a littie later, Ebn Faiidh, in 
Egypt, composed the mystico-erotic volume that has never 
in its kind been surpassed, or even equalled, by the poets 
of any land. 

With the decline of the Arab race, however, their muse Decline of 
drooped also, and for many centuries maintained hut a literatnie. 
languishing existence, which in our own time has been 
galvanised rather than invigorated into a kind of revival by 
the modem literary schools of Beyrout, Damascus, Baghdad, 
and the Hejaz. In Nejd, Yemen, and Oman, rough poems 
on the primitive Arab model, besides others modulated 
with alternate rhymes, and in which accent takes the place 
of prosody, a species commonly called ‘^Habtee ” or Haba- 
thean verse, are yet in vogue. The Hispano-Arab poets, 
mostly mere imitators, and in bad taste too, need not detain 
us here. Epic and dramatic poetry were never even 
attempted by the Arabs. 

Romance, analogous though not similar to the European SomanMe. 
novel, was ^ways a favourite branch of Arab literature ; 
and in the Thcmand wnd Om Nights it obtained a world- 
wide celebrity and success. The original of this enter- 
taining work appears to have been composed in Baghdad 
about the 11th century; another less popular but very 
spirited version is probably of Tunisian authorship, and 
somewhat later in date. The stories of Antarah, of the 
Benoo TTilal, of Mohalhel, of Barakat, and countless others, 
belong to the same class of writings, though cast in more 
of a biographical form, not unlike that adopted by the great 
Defoe. Strictly objective in character, the Arab novel, 
though often a vivid portraiture of the outside of men and 
customs, has never portrayed, or attempted to portray, the 
inner workings of the human mind. 

With memoirs, biographies, collections of anecdotes, and Biography, 
the like, Arab literature is stored in excess, the bulk of 
such works being, as might be supposed, of somewhat 
superficial interest ; wMle not a few of them are, on the 
contrary, possessed of great merit and value. Thus the 
Booh of SongSf or “ Kitab el Aghanee,” composed in the 
latter part of the 10th century by Abu-Faraj, of Ispahan, 
and containing, in twenty successive volumes, short but 
entertaining notices of all the principal Arab poets oi 
singers, with specimens of their compositions, is, in addition 
to its speciality, a perfect treasure of the most varied 
information regarding the men and the times ; and the Life 
ofMafwmety by Abul-Feda, of Aleppo, displays considerable 
critical acumen as well as narrative power. Nor should 
we forget the judiciously-selected biographies of Mahometan 
celebrities by Ebn KhaUikan, in the 12th century, or those 
of Koteybah of an earlier date; but of such compositions 
as these the Arab name is legion. 

History, however, proved from first to last an efiEbrt EHstoiy. 
beyond Arab skill, which contented itself with the less 
intellectual task of multiplying chronicles to an almost 
unparalleled amount In this the voluminous work of £bu 
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Atlieer, whicTi, aftor commencing the Arab annals, along 
with those of the world from the creation itseK, carries 
them down to the overthrow of the Abbaside caliphate in 
the 13th century; that of Musa’oodee, containing a pre- 
Islamitic summary of the geography and history of the 
world in general, till the birth of Mahomet, after which 
the chronicle confines itseK exclusively to the fortunes of 
the Arab empire ; and that of Abul-Feda, especially interest- 
ing by its curious notices of pagan Arabia, may be men- 
tioned as favourable specimens in their line. In particular, 
Egypt was amply chronicled by Makreezee and Siyootee ; 
Spain by Makkaree ; Africa by Ebn Kateeb ; Syria and 
Baghdad by writers out of number. A more volu m i n ous, 
and, it must be added, a more childish coUection of writings 
could scarcely be found in any language 
Theological We may imagine (for it would be a waste of time to 
writings, catalogue) the theological writmgs, glossaries, commentaries, 
discourses, and so forth, which, from the first century of 
Mahometanism to the extinction of Arab empire, have 
illustrated or obscured the great book on which that empire 
was founded — ^the Koran. Beydawee in the 10th, Jelal-ed- 
deen and Bokharee in the 1 1th, and El Ghazalee in the 
12th century of our era, each was in his day considered a 
master in Islam, and their treatises are still reverentially 
studied in its schools. Legal dissertations by Malek, Ebn 
Hanhal, Shafeyee, Hanefee, and their disciples, load the 
shelves of every Arab bookcase; but the authors them- 
selves were mostly of extra-Arab origin, and often reflect 
the Persian, the Turkoman, and even the Byzantine, rather 
than the genuine Arab mini 

Astro- From the fancies of astrology, in which the early Arabs 
iiomy. — not wiser than their neighbours, but favoured with 

clearer skies — seem to have indulged freely, and which, 
though discountenanced by the practical good sense of 
Mahomet himseK, have never been wholly abandoned by 
their descendants, a not unnatural transition led to the 
more useful study of astronomy. Specially patronised by 
the Abbaside caliph Al-Mamun, the Augustus of his race 
(613-833 A.D.), tMs science made great and rapid progress. 
The ohhqxdty of the ecliptic, the diameter of the earth, and 
even the precession of the equinoxes, were then calculated 
with commendable accuracy; and shortly after, Abul- 
Mezaris IntTodvjction to Astronomy and his Treatise m the 
Conjunction of fhe Planets^ with the Elements of Al- 
Puijanee (though this last author was largely indebted to 
the E^tian labours of Ptolemy), proved that the caKpVs 
liberality’ had been well bestowed. But Al-Batinee, a 
native of Syria (879-920 a.d.), surpassed aU his pre- 
decessors in the nicety alike of his observations and com- 
putations. Qeber, at Seville, constructed (1196 a.d.) the 
first astronomical observatory on record ; and Ebn-Korrah 
in Egypt proved by his example that the Arabs could be 
oven better astronomers than the Greeks had been before 
them. Yet although the doctrine of attraction seems to 
have been dimly surmised by some of them, none ever 
succeeded in emancipating themselves from the clumsy and 
erroneous Ptolemaic geocentric system. 
jaAliie- In mathematics the Arabs based themselves on what they 

maricB. had acquired from the Greek and Indian originals ; the 
former gave them geometry, the latter algebra. Satisfied at 
first with translations of Euclid, Apollonius, and others, they 
ultimately left their masters behind. They reached in the 
lOth century the limits of spherical trigonometry, and 
»olv^ quadratic and even cubic equations. In these 
studia the astronomers Geber and Ebn-Moosa chiefiy dis- 
tmgui^ed themselves. Optics, too, and hydrostatics were 
investigated by the professors of Baghdad; but no special 
progress or remarkable discoveries are recorded as having 
been made in these sciences. In mixed as well as in pure 
mathematics the leading-strings of the Greek became the 


fetters of the Arab mind. Their practical application, 
however, of hydrauKcs in the construction of wells, water- 
works, reservoirs, sluices, canals, and the like, does them 
great credit ; and of this peculiar skill ample traces, il 1 
maintained by succeeding governments, remain in Spain, 

North Africa, Egypt, Syria, and Mesopotamia. 

Debarred by rehgious scruples from the representation Fine arta 
of animated forms in sculpture or painting, Arab decorator? 

(for they are no more) found themselves restricted to 
vegetable or fantastic patterns and colour combinations, and 
in these, as the Spanish Alhambra and other bmldings can 
testify, showed themselves no mean proficients. They 
made great use of glazed tiles and stucco, and possessed 
the art — one that they have lost long ago — of staining 
glass. Lastly, music, as the handmaid and enhancer of 
poetry, was a favourite and honoured pursuit among the 
Arabs, who, with comparatively rough instruments, — ^the 
rudiments of the flute, harp, tabor, and guitar, rather thaix 
the instruments themselves, — ^and with a scale, carefuUy and 
scientifically elaborated, but essentially differing from our 
own, produced results that real excellence alone could have 
merited or obtained. The voluminous “ Book of Songs 
already alluded to contained the history and points out the 
distinctive characteristics of a hundred airs, each esteemed 
a masterpiece by competent judges. For one alone its 
composer received from the Caliph Al-Nathik BiUah (842 
A.D.) a sum equivalent to nearly .£2300 sterling. It is notice- 
able that though the best voices were furnished by the Hejaz, 
the instrumental and scientific part was perfected by Persian 
instruction under the Abbaside caKphs of Baghdad. 

More widely recognised, however, are the Arab claims to .MedicinL 
proficiency in medicine, an art which Mahomet himself unci 
appears to have dabbled in, showing himseK, K tradition swigeiy. 
speaks true, by no means so good a physician as he was a 
preacher. Under the caliphs, however, regular schools of 
the therapeutic science were established in Damascus, 

Baghdad, and Cairo, where the works of Hippocrates and 
Galen, translated from their originals in Greek, were 
adopted as the basis of instruction. Hence the great 
medical treatise entitled El~Melekei, or The Koyal,'' of 
AK-Ebn- Abbas, which appeared in Aleppo towards the end 
of the tenth century, was essentially an enlargement of and 
appendix to the Galenic teaching. Shortly after Er-Eazi, 
the Baghdad professor, pubKshed his writings on pathology, 
containing the first authentic description of exanthematous 
diseases. The Cawm of Ehn-Sina, commonly known as 
Avicenna, bom 980 A.n., with his Materia Medka, which 
preluded in some respects that of Paracelsus, ultimately, 
however, superseded every other work in the Arab schoola 
But the neglect of anatomical study, with a superstitious 
horror of the practice of dissection, rendered the surgery of 
the Arabs imperfect and their medicine empirical The 
invention of the probang and some improvements in the 
lancet and the couching needle are due, nevertheless, to 
Arab surgeons. 

Botany was chiefly studied as subsidiary to medicine; Botany and 
nor did chemistry ever attain the dignity of a separate chemistry, 
science ; as, however, an adjunct to the old herbal pharma- 
copoeia, it received dose and not unsuccessful attention. 

The principal mercurial and arsenical preparations of the 
mtUria medica, the sulphates of severM metals, the pro- 
perties of acids and alkaKes, the distillation of alcohol, — ^in 
fine, whatever resources chemistry availed itself of up to a 
very recent date— were, with thier practical application, 
known to Er-Eazi and Geber, already mentioned. In fact, 
the numerous terms borrowed from the Arabic language- 
alcohol, for instance, alkaH, alembic, and others — ^with the 
signs of drugs and the like, still in use among modem 
apothecaries, have remained to show how deeply this science 
is indebted to Arab research. 
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Grammar Finally, and as tliougli to counteract any foreign in- 
flnence that the cultivation of these exotic sciences might 
correiatively introduce, Arab grammar and rhetoric were, 
from the days of the hrst Qmmiade to those of the last 
Abbaside c^ph, considered an indispensable item of 
respectable education. Every nicety of the language was 
investigated in the 8th, 9th, and 10th centuries by the rival 
schools of Cufa and jBosrah; and the Alfuyah, a gram* 
matical treatise of the celebrated Ebn-Malek, a native of 
the latter city, who flourished in the 9th century, is even 
now the standard work in the hand of every professor. 
But for absolute mastership, joined with exquisite taste, in 
the use of the subtlest re^ements both of rhetoric and 
grammar, the palm must be assigned to Hareeree, the 
author of the celebrated Mokamost or SiaiwM^ a work 
esteemed by many as hardly less wonderful in the talent it 
displays than the Koran itself. It belongs to the 11th 
century, and though it has had many imitators, has never 
yet acknowledged a rival 

Mechanical Industrious and enterprising, the Arabs led the way by 

inventions, invention and skill to most of the more complicated 
manufactures of our own times. In metallurgy, their art 
in tempering and enamelling has become justly famous ; nor 
did any sword-blades ever rank higher than those of 
Damascus, nor any coppersmiths excel those of Baghdad, 
or gold and silver workmanship that of Oman. Specimens 
of their skill in porcelain yet remain in Spain and Syria ; 


! while the popular words “ morocco and cordovan ” attest 
I their cleverness in prepariug and dyeing leather. The 
pendulum and the semaphoric telegraph, if not invented, 
■ as some think, by the Arabs, were certainly introduced by 
i them into Europe, as was also the manufacture of silk and 
! of cotton, and an invention of the highest value — ^the 
I mariner’s compass. As early as 706 a.d. writing-paper 
I was made at Mecca, whence it spread through ah the 
' Arabian dominions, and ultimately reached the Western 
world. In the discovery or use of gunpowder, so far back 
as the 11th century, the Arab claim to priority is contested 
by the Byzantines alone. 

In a word, the literature, arts, and sciences of the Arabs 
formed the connecting-link between the civilisations of 
ancient and modem times j and the culture which they 
introduced into the countries they conquered has in almost 
every instance outlasted the rule of the conquerors them* 
selves. To them, directly and indirectly, we owe the 
revival of learning and philosophy in Western Europe, and 
the hrst awakening of the critical and inquiring spirit that 
has in great measure rescued Europe from the lethargy of 
monkish ignorance and ecclesiastical bigotry ; to them also, 
at least indirectly and by deduction, are due most of the 
useful arts and practical inventions laboriously perfected by 
later nations. Wide-spread as was the empire of the Arab 
sword, it has been less extended and less durable than the 
empire of the Arab mind. (w. g, p.) 


ARABIAN PHILOSOPHY owed to Arabia little more 
than its name and its language. It was a system of Greek 
thought, expressed in a Semitic tongue, and modified by 
Oriental influences, called into existence amongst the 
Moslem people by the patronage of their more liberal 
princes, and kept alive by the intrepidity and zeal of a 
amaJl band of thinkers, who stood suspected and disliked 
in the eyes of their nation. The Arabian philosophers 
have but a secondary interest in the history of their own 
Their chief to the notice of the historian of 
speculation comes from their warm reception of Greek 
philosophy when it bad been banished from its original 
soil, and whilst Western Europe was still too rade and 
ignorant to be its home. In the armalvS of philosophy the 
period from the beginning of the 9th to the dose of the 
12th century may be styled the Flight into Egypt” 
During these four centuries free thought found a refuge 
under Mahometan princes until her oppressors were 
dead. In the course of that exile the traces of Semitic or 
Mahometan influence gradually faded awayj and the 
last of the line of Saracenic thinkers was a truer exponent 
of the one philosophy which they all professed to teach 
than the first The whole movement was little else than 
a chapter in the history of Aiistotelianism. That system 
of thought, after passing through the minds of those who 
saw it in the hazy light of an Orientalised Platonism, and 
many laborious but narrow-purposed cultivators m 
the monastic sdiools of heretical Syria, was then brought 
into contact with the ideas and mental habits of Islam. 
But those in whom the two currents converged did not 
belong to the pure Arab race. Of the so-caUed Arabian 
philosophers of the East, Al-Farabi, Ibn-Sina, and Al- 
Ghaz^li were natives of Khorassan, Bokhara, and the 
outlying provinces of north-eastern Persia; whilst Al- 
Kendi, the earliest of them, sprang from Basra, on the 
Persian Gulf, on the debatable ^ound between the^ Semite 
and the Aryan. In Spain, agam, where Ibn-Badja, Ibn- 
Tofail, and Ibn-Roshd rivalled or exceeded the fame of the 
Eastern schools, the Arabians of pure blood were few, and 
the Moorish ruhuig class was deeply intersected by Jewish 


colonies, and even by the natives of Christian Spain. 
Thus, alike at Baghdad and at Cordova, Arabian philosophy 
represents the for a time victorious reaction of exotic ideas 
and of subject races against the theological one-sidedness 
of Islam, and the illiterate simplicity of the early Saracens. 

Islam had, it is tme, a philosophy of its own. There 
were Schoolmen amongst the believers in the Koran, not 
less than amongst the Latin Christians. At the very 
moment when Mahometanism came into contact with the 
older civilisations of Persia, Babylonia, and Syria, the 
intellectual habits of the new converts created djfBculties 
with regard to its very basis, and showed themselves a 
prolific source of diversity in the details of interpretation. 
The radical questions on which these disputes turned were 
two. The first dealt with the possibility of ascribing 
manifold attributes to God — ^to a Being who was absolute 
unity. The other referred to the bearing of Gk)d’s 
omnipotence upon the freedom of the human will Ere 
the second century of the Hegira, sturdy adherents of the 
literal truth of the Koran taught a gross anthropomorphism, 
applying to the Creator the very bodily attributes of his 
creatures. These were the Sefatites, or partisans of the 
attributes. Another sect represented Mahomet as the 
teacher of an unqualified fatalism. Cpposed to these 
narrow-minded exponents stood the comparatively liberal 
sect of the MotazaJites, the Dissidents, who first appeared 
about 750. As they maintained, on one hand, that man 
was in some degree a free agent, and on another, elevated 
the unity of the divine nature far above the diveradty of 
attributes, they came to be styled the partisans of justice 
and unity. It was with them that the Mussulman 
theology — ^the science of the word {Oaldm ) — first came 
into existence. Its professors, the MotecaUm^ (known in 
Hebrew as Medahbervtriy and as Loqymies in the Latin 
versions) may be compared with the scholastic doctors of 
the Catholic Church. Driven in the first instance to 
speculation in theology by the needs of their natural reason, 
they came, in after days, when Greek philosophy had been 
naturalised in the Caliphate, to adapt its methods and 
doctrines to the support of their views. They employed a 
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qttasi-plulosopliical metliod, by wMch., according to^ Maimo- 
nides^ they first refiected how things ought to be in order 
to support, or at least not contradict, their opinions, and 
then, when their minda were made up with regard to tMs 
imaginary system, declared that the world was no otherwise 
constituted. The dogmas of creation and providence, of 
divine omnipotence, chiefly exercised them j and they 
sought to assert for God an immediate action in the making 
and the keeping of the world. Space they looked upon as 
pervaded by atoms possessing no quality or extension, and 
time was similarly divided into innumerable instants, 
Sach change in the constitution of the atoms is a direct act 
of the Almighty: When the fire burns, or the water 
moistens, these terms merely express the habitual connec- 
tion which our senses perceive between one thing ^ and 
another. It is not the man that throws a stone who is its 
real mover i the supreme agent has for the moment created 
motion. If a living being die, it is because God has 
created the attribute of death ; and the body remains dead, 
only because that attribute is unceasingly created. Thus, 
on the one hand, the object called the cause is dejiied to 
have any efficient power to produce the so-called effect; 
and, on the other hand, the regularities or laws of nature 
are explained to be direct interferences by the Deity. 
God is the sole cause or agent in the universe : it is He 
who, directly, or by the mediation of His ministeriDg 
angels, brings everything to pass. The supposed unifor- 
mity and necessity of causation is only an effect of custom, 
and may be at any moment rescinded. In this way, by a 
theory which, according to Averroes, involves the negation 
of science, the Moslem theologians believed that they had 
exalted God beyond the limits of the metaphysical and 
scientific conceptions of law, form, and matter ; whilst they 
at the same lame stood aloof from the vulgar doctrines, 
attributing a causality to things. Making the uniformity 
of nature a mere phantom due to our human customary 
experience, they deemed they had left a clear ground for 
the possibility of miracles. 

But at least one point was common to the theological 
and the philosophical doctrine. Carrying out, it may be, 
the principles of the Neo-Platonists, they kept the sanctuary 
of the Deity securely guarded, and interposed between Mm 
and Ms creatures a spiritual order of potent principles, 
from the Intelligence, which is the first-bom image of the 
great unity, to the Soul and Nature, which come later in 
the spiritual rank. Of* God the philosophers said we could 
not teE what He is, but only what He is not. The Mghest 
point, beyond which strictly philosophical inquirers did not 
penetrate, was the active intellect, — a sort of soul of the 
world in Aristotelian garb — ^the principle wMch inspires 
and regulates the development of humanity, and in wMch 
lies the goal of perfection for the human spirit. In 
theological language the active intellect is described as an 
angeL The inspirations wMch the prophet receives by 
angelic messengers are compared wilh the irradiation of 
intellectual light, wMch the philosopher wins by contem- 
plation of truth and increasing purity of life. But while 
the theologian incessantly postiflated the agency of that 
Gtod, whose nature he deemed beyond the pale of science, 
the philosopher, following a purely human and natural 
aim, directed his efforts to the gradual elevation of his 
part of reason from its unformed state, and to its final 
union with the controlling intdlect wMch moves and 
dram to itself the spirits of those who prepare themselves 
^ Mffuences. The philosophers ih their way, like the 
mystics of Persia (the Sufites) in another, tended towards 
a theory of the communion of man with the spiritual 
worl^ which may bo considered a protest against the 
practical and almost prosaic definiteness of the creed of 
Mahomet. 


HILO SOPHY 

Arabian philosophy, at the outset of its career in the 9th 
century, was able without difficulty to take possession of 
those resources for speculative thought, wMch the Latins 
had barely achieved at the close of the 12th century by 
the slow process of rediscovering the Aristotelian logic 
from the commentaries and versions of BoetMus. What 
the Latins painfully accomplished, amid many senseless 
disputations and blind gropings after light, owing to their 
fragmentary and unintelligent acquaintance with ancient 
philosophy, was already done for the Arabians by the 
scholars of Syria. In the early centuries of the Chnstian 
era, both within and without the ranks of the church, the 
Platonic tone and method were paramount throughout the 
East. Their influence was felt in the creeds which formu- 
lated the orthodox dogmas in regard to the Trinity and the 
Incarnation. But in its later days the Neo-Platonist school 
came more and more to find in Aristotle the best exponent 
and interpreter of the philosopher whom they thought 
divine. It was in tMs spirit that Porphyry, Themistius, 
and Joannes PMloponus composed their commentaries on 
the treatises of the Peripatetic system wMch, modified 
often unconsciously by the dominant ideas of its expositors, 
became in the 6th and 7th centuries the philosophy of the 
Eastern Church. But the instrument which, in the hands 
of John of Damascus, was made subservient to theological 
interests, became in^the hands of others a dissolvent of the 
doctrines wMch had been reduced to shape under the pre- 
valence of the elder Platonism. Peripatetic studies became 
the source of heresies ; and conversely, the heretical sects 
prosecuted the study of Aristotle with peculiar zeaL The 
church of the Nestorians, and that of the Monophysites, 
in their several schools and monasteries, carried, on from 
the 5th to the 8th century the study of the earlier part of 
the Organon, with almost the same means, purposes, and 
results as were found among the Latin schoolmen of the 
earlier centuries. Up to the time when the religious zeal 
of the Emperor Zeno put a stop to the Nestorian school at 
Edessa, this Athens of Syria was active in translating 
and popularising the Aristotelian logic. Their banishment 
from Edessa in 489 drove the Nestorian scholars to Persia, 
where the Sassanidae gave them a welcome ; and there 
they continued their labours on the Organon, A new 
seminary of logic and theology sprung up at Nisibis, not 
far from the old locality ; and at Gandisapora (or Nisabur) 
in the east of Persia, there arose a medical school, whence 
Greek medicine, and in its company Greek science and 
philosophy, ere long spread over the lands of Iran. Mean- 
while the Monophysites had followed in the steps of the 
Nestorians, multiplying Syriac versions of the logical and 
medical science' of the Greeks. Their school at Besaina is 
known from the name of Sergius, one of the first of these 
translators, in the days of Justinian ; and from their 
monasteries at Kinnesrin (Chalcis) issued numerous ver- 
sions of the introductory treatises of the Aristotelian logic. 
To the Isagoge of Porphyry, the Categories and the Serme- 
Tientica of Aj^totle, the labours of these Syrian schoolmen 
were confined: these they expounded, translated, epito- 
mised, and made the basis of their compilations ; and the 
few who were bold enough to attempt the Analytics^ seem 
I to have laid down the pen with their task unaccomplished. 

The energy of the Monophysites, however, began to sink 
with the rise of the Moslem empire ; and when philosophy 
revived amongst them in the 13th century, in the person 
of Gregorius Barhebraeus (1226-1286), the revival was 
due to the example and influence of the Arabian tMnkers. 
It was otherwise with the Nestorians. Gaining by means 
of their professional skill as physicians a high rank in the 
society of the Moslem world, the Nestorian scholars soon 
made Baghdad familiar with the knowledge of Greek philo- 
sophy and science wMch they possessed. But the narrow 
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limits of the Syrian studies, ^7111011 added to a scanty know- 
ledge of Aristotle some acquaintance with Ms Syrian com- 
mentators, were soon passed by the curiosity and zeal of 
the students in the Caliphate. During the 8th and 9 th 
centuries, rough but generally faithful versions of Aristotle’s 
principal works were made into Syriac, and then from the 
Syriac into Arabic. The names of some of these transla- i 
tors, such as Johannitius (Honein ibn-Ishak), were heard | 
even in the Latin schools. By the labours of Honein and 
his family the great body of Greek science, medical, astro- 
nomical, and mathematical, became accessible to the Arab- 
speaking races. But for the next three centuries fresh 
versions, both of the philosopher and of his commentators, 
continu^ to succeed each other. 

To the Arabians Aristotle represented and summed up 
Greek philosophy, even as GMen became to them the code 
of Greek medicine. They adopted the doctrine and system 
wMch the progress of human affairs had made the intel- 
lectual aliment of their Syrian guides. It was a matter of 
Mstoricai necessity, and not an act of deliberate choice. 
Just as the early poets of Borne, when they tried to 
naturalise the drama, reproduced the works of Euripides, 
the popular tragedian of their time, so the Arabians, when 
the need of scientific culture awoke amongst them, accepted 
Aristotle. From first to last Arabian philosophers made 
no claim to originality; their aim was merely to propagate 
the truth of Peripateticism as it had been delivered to them. 
In medicine and astronomy, as weU as in philosophy, they 
entertained an almost superstitious reverence for their 
Greek teachers. It was with them that the deification of 
Aristotle began; and from them the belief that in him human 
intelligence had reached its limit passed to the later school- 
men. The doctrine is fixed: truth has been ascertained: 
all that is needed is a faithful and skilful intexpreter. 
Hence, their perpetual labour of exposition and illustrationt 
their epitomes and paraphrases of Aristoteliaoi doctiiue. 
The progress amongst the Arabians on this side lies in a 
closer adherence to their text, a nearer approach to the 
bare exegesis of their author, and an increasing emancipa- 
tion from control by the tenets of the popular religion. 

Secular philosophy found its first entrance amongst the 
Saracens in the days of the early caKphs of the Abbaside 
dynasty, whose ways and thoughts h^ been moulded by 
their residence in Persia amid the influences of an older 
creed, and of ideas wMch had in the last resort sprung 
from the Greeks. The seat of empire had been tranrferred 
to Baghdad, on the highway of Oriental commerce; and the 
distant Khorassan became the favourite province of the 
caliph. Then was inaugurated the period of Persian 
supremacy, during which Islam was laid open to the full 
current of alien ideas and culture. The incitement came, 
however, not from the people, but from the pidnce: it was 
in the light of court favour that the colleges of Baghdad and 
Nisabur first came to attract students from every quarter, 
from the valleys of Ajoidalusia, as well as the upland plains 
of Transoxiana. Al-Mansfir, the second of the Abbasides, 
bncouxaged the appropriation of Greek science; but it w^ 
Al-Mamfin, the son of Harfin al-Ba^d, who deserves in 
the Mahometan empire the same position of royal founder 
and benefactor which is held by Charlemagne in the 
Mstory of the Latin schools. 3n his reign (813-833) 
Aristotle was first translated into Arabic, Legend told 
how Al-Mamfin had been induced to send to the Byzantine 
emperor for Greek books on philosophy, in consequence of 
a vision in wMch a venerable personage, who made himself 
known as Aristotle, had excited without gratifying the 
curiosity of the caliph. Orthodox Mussulmans, however, 
distrusted the course on which their cMef had entered, and 
his philosopMcal proclivities became one ground for doubt- 
ing as to Ms final salvation. 
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In the Eastern provinces the chief names of Arabian 
philosophy are those known to the Latin schoolmen as 
Alkindius, Alpharabius, Avicenna, and AJgazel, or under 
forms resembling these, or under other names derived from 
various parts of their complex Arabic designations. The 
first of these, Alkindius (Abu Jusuf Jacub ibn-Ishak al- 
Kendi\ wrote in the reigns of Al-Mamfin and Al-Motassem 
(813-842). His claims to notice at the present day rest 
upon a few works on medicine and the astrological astro- 
nomy of Ms age, — ^the only remnant left of the 200 treatises 
wMch he is said to have composed on all the themes of 
science and philosophy. With him begins that encyclopsedic 
character — ^the simultaneous cultivation of the whole field 
of investigation which is reflected from Aristotle on the 
Arabian schooL Towards the close of the 10th century 
the presentation of an entire scheme of knowledge, begin- 
ning with logic and mathematics, and ascending through 
the various departments of physical inquiry to the region 
of religious doctrine, was accomplished by a society wMch 
had its cMef seat at Basra, the native town of AI-Kendi. 
This society — ^the Brothers of Purity or Sincerity — divided 
into four orders, wrought in the interests of religion no less 
than of science; and though its attempt to compile an 
enc^dopsedia of existing knowledge may have been prema- 
ture, it yet contributed to spread abroad a desire for 
further iiiformation. The proposed reconciliation between 
science and faith was not accompKshed, because the com- 
promise could please neither party. The fifty-one treatises 
of wMch tMs encyclopaedia consists are interspersed with 
apologues in true Oriental style, and the idea of goodness, 
of moral perfection, is as prominent an end in every dis- 
course as it was in the alleged dream of Al-Mamfin. The 
materials of the work come cMefly from Aristotle, but they 
are conceived in a Platonising spirit, wMch places as the 
bond of all things a universal soul of the world with its 
partial or fragmentary souls. Contemporary with this semi- 
religious and semi-pMlofiopMcal society lived Alfarabius 
(Abou-Nasr Mohammed ben-Mohammed ben-Tarkhan al- 
Farahf) or Abunasar. From Turkestan, the place of his 
birth, he passed southward to Baghdad where he studied, 
and died at Damascus in 950, after living for some time 
at Aleppo on the invitation of its prince. The legendary 
accounts of Al-Faxabi describe him as a man of vast erudi- 
tion, the master of seventy languages, and accomplished 
both in the theory and the practice of the musical art. Of 
his numerous writings on aU the branches of science only 
a few remain in Arabic or Hebrew versions, but his para- 
phrases of Aristotle formed the basis on wMch Avicenna 
constructed his system, and Ms logical treatises produced 
a permanent effect on the logic of the Latin scholars. He 
gave the tone and direction to nearly all subsequent specu- 
lations among the Arabiana His order and enumeration 
of the principles of being, his doctrine of the double aspect 
of intellect, and of the perfect beatitude wMch consists in 
the aggregation of noble minds when they are delivered 
from the separating barriers of individual bodies, present 
at least in germ the characteristic theory of Averroes. 
But Al-Farabi was not always consistent in Ms views ; a cer- 
tain sobriety checked Ms speculative flights ; and although 
holding that the true perfection of man is reached in this 
life by the elevation of the intellectual nature, he came 
towards the close to think the separate existence of intellect 
no better than a phantasm and delusion. 

Unquestionably the most illustrious name amongst the 
OrientM Moslems was Avicenna (980-1037). His fame 
in Europe rested more upon Ms medical canon than on his 
philosopMcal works ; but even in logic and metaphysics his 
influence on the West was considerable. With him tli© 
encyclopsedic tendencies of the school of Baghdad readbied 
their culmination. He was followed by Algazel (Abou- 
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Hamed Mohammed ibn-Moliairmed aJ-Ghaz^i), whose name 
was the last that attained a European reputation. Born 
near Tds in 1058^ he studied there and at Nisahur ; and 
having left his native province of Khorassan at the age of 
36, he was appointed to a high educational post at Baghdad. 
There, as well as at Damascus, Jerusalem, and Alexandria, 
his lectures attracted crowds of eager listeners. Suddenly 
he withdrew from active life, assumed the habits of the 
Sufite mystic, and devoted himself to contemplation of reli- 
gious truth ; and although he was persuaded to resume for 
a while his duties in the college of Baghdad, he soon returned 
to seclusion, and passed his last days in a monastery which 
he had himself founded at Tds (1111). To Algazel it 
seemed that the study of secular philosophy had resulted 
in a general indifference to religion, and that the scepticism 
which concealed itself under a pretence of piety was destroy- 
ing the life and purity of the nation. With these views 
he carried into the fields of philosophy the aims and 
spirit of the Moslem theologian. In Tendencies of the 
Philosophers {Makdcid al^Faldsijd) he gave a resume of 
the contemporary state of the speculative sciences as a pre- 
liminary work to his Destruction of the Philosophers {Tehdfot 
aUFaldsifa)^ in which the contra^ctions and errors of these 
sciences were pointed out, as well as their divergence from 
the orthodox faith. This indictment against liberal thought 
from the stand-point of the theological school was afterwards 
answered in Spain by Averroes; but in Baghdad it heralded 
the extinction of the light of philosophy. Moderate and 
compliant with the popular religion as Alfarabius and 
Avicenna had always been, as compared with their Spanish 
successor, they had equally failed to conciliate the popular 
spirit, and were classed in the same category with the heretic 
or the member of an immoral sect. The 12th century 
exhibits the decay of liberal intefiectual activity in the 
Caliphate, and the gradual ascendency of Turkish races 
animated with all the intolerance of semi-barbarian pro- 
selytes to the Mahometan faith. Philosophy, which had 
only sprung up when the purely Arabian influences ceased 
to predominate, came to an end when the sceptre of the 
Moslem world passed away from the dynasty of Persia. 
Even in 1150 Baghdad had seen a library of philosophical 
books burned by command of the Caliph Mostandjed; and 
in 1192 the same place might have witnessed a strange 
scene, in which the books of a physician were first publicly 
cursed, and then committed to the flames, while their owner 
was incarcerated. Thus, while the Latin church showed 
a marvellous receptivity for ethnic philosophy, and assi- 
milated doctrines which it had at an earlier date declared 
impious, in Islam the theological system entrenched itself 
towards the end of the 12th century in the narrow orthodoxy 
of the Assarites, and reduced the votaries of Greek philo- 
sophy to silence. 

The same phenomena were repeated in Spain under the 
Mahometan rulers of Andalusia and Marocco, with this 
dijTerence, that the time of philosophical development was 
shorter, and the heights to which Spanish thinkers soared 
were greater. The reign of Al-Hakem the Second (961- 
976) inaug^ted in Andalusia those scientific and philoso- 
phical studies which were simultaneously prosecuted by the 
Society of Basra. From Cairo, Baghdad, Damascus, and 
Alexandria, books both old and new were procured at any 
price for the Hbrary of the prince ; 27 free schools were 
opened in Cordova for the education of the poor; and 
intelligent knowledge was perhaps more widely diffused in 
Mahometan Spain than in any other part of Europe at that 
<ky. The mosques of the city were filled with crowds who 
listened to lectures on science and literature, law and religion. 
But the future glory thus promised was long postponed! 
The usurping successor of Hakem found it a politic step to 
request the most notable doctors of the sacred law to 


examine the royal library; and every book treating of 
philosophy, astronomy, and other forbidden topics, was 
condemned to the flames. But the spirit of research, 
fostered by the fusion of races and the social and intel- 
lectual competition thus engendered, was not crushed by 
these proceedings ; and for the next century and more the 
higher minds of Spain found in Damascus and Baghdad the 
intellectual aliment which they desired. At last, towards 
the close of the 11th century, the long-pent spiritual ener- 
^es of i Mahometan Spain burst forth in a brief series of 
illustrious:men. Whilst the native Spaniards were narrow- 
ing the limits of the Moorish kingdoms, and whilst the 
generally fanatical dynasty of the Almohades might have 
been expected to repress speculation, the century preceding 
the dose of Mahometan sway saw philosophy cultivated 
by Avempace, Abubacer, and Averroes. Even amongst 
the Almohades there were princes, such as Jusuf (who began 
his reign in 1163) and Jactib Almansor (who succeeded in 
1184), who welcomed the philosopher at their comrts, and 
treated him as an intellectual compeer. But about 1195 
the old distrust of philosophy revived ; the philosophers 
were banished in disgrace ; works on philosophical topics 
were ordered to be confiscated and burned; and the son of 
Almansor condemned a certain Ben-Habib to death for the 
crime of philosophising. 

Arabian speculation in Spain was heralded by Avicebron, 
a name under which the schoolmen conceived an Arab 
thinker, whereas modern scholars have shown that he was 
identical with Salomon ben-Qebirol, a Jewish sacred poet 
of no mean order, and still popular in the synagogue. 
Bom at Malaga, and educated at Saragossa, he Seems to 
have written most of his works between 1045 and 1070, 
His philosophical essay, known as the Fountain of Life 
^Fons Vitce\ although, in a Latin version made about 1150, 
it acted like a ferment amongst the seetbing mass of hete- 
rodox Christian theology, found no immediate acceptance 
among his own philosophical compatriots, or amongst the 
Arabian thinkers who succeeded him. Hi a speculations 
were drawn from sources other than those which supplied 
the dominant school of the 12th century in Spain, and 
found a congenial home amongst those who had dmnk 
deeply from the ideas of Scotus Erigena. The doctrine 
of Avicebron attributed matter to everything, even to the 
sonl, and to simple substances, and held that ultimately 
there was one universal matter. Thus, while intelligible 
and sensible substances differ in their forms, they are at 
one in matter. The doctrine became important in the dis- 
putes as to the principle of individuation; where Duns 
Scotus, in opposition to Aquinas, reverted to the position 
of Avicebron, whom he also resembled in his doctrine of 
the superiority of the will to the intellect. 

Such questions in the present age would seem to fall 
strictly withiu the sphere of logic. But it was the charac- 
teristic of the thinkers of the mediaeval period, both 
Arabian and Christian, to magnify the power of abstract 
ideas, and to give a deep reality to logical and metaphysical 
ideas. The earlier schoolmen exaggerated the value of 
genera and species, till everything else grew faint in com- 
parison ; and the Arabian thinkers similarly took in awful 
earnest the distinction of material and formal. Abstractions 
were first realised with uncommon distinctness and. became 
almost palpable ; and then they were introduced into the 
world of popular conception. An irresistible attraction 
drew thinkers of different classes to apply their metaphy- 
sical subtleties to the religious ideas of a celestial order of 
beings, and the results of this application not unnaturally 
gave rise to heresies. 

The ideas of Avicebron are the one-sided consequences 
of principles which had an influence, but a secondary one, 
on the whole Arabian school They descend in the last 
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instance from the Alexandrians, — ^particularly as Alex- 
andrian ideas are presented in the book De Carids^ and in 
the ApocrypJiaZ Theology of Aristotle. Both of these works 
(which passed under a variety of other names) belong to a 
class of writings of Neo-Platonic tone and contents, which 
were accredited by their ascription to Pythagoras, Empe- 
docles, Plato, and Aristotle, and circulated amount the 
Arabians before the canon of Peripatetic scriptures had 
been definitively fixed by the school of Baghdad. The 
Theology known as Aristotle's did not appear in Latin 
before 1519, when it was translated from an Arabic 
manuscript of the 9th century; whereas the De Causis, 
although unknown to the Moslem world, was familiar to 
the Latins of the 13th century. The Theology was an 
exposition of the theory of Plotinus ; the Be Caitsis was 
extracted from the Theological ElemenU of Proclns ; and 
both works presented the usual Alexandrian system of 
emanation and hypostases, — ^the graduated series of exter- 
nalisations and manifestations of the first cause or absolute 
unify, firstly, in Intelligence; secondly, in the Soul of the 
universe ; thirdly, in Nature and the region of mutabilily. 
These sucessive spheres of being, where the central unity 
expands into the circumference without losing its simplicity, 
and the circumference is instinctively led towards its 
controlling centre, lay at the basis of the conception of the 
universe held more or less by all the Moslem philosophers. 
The first of creatures, says Avicenna, is the Intelligence, 
in which are contained soul and life. The first cause is 
above all intelligence. The principles exert a causal 
influence according to their degree of elevation. 

About a generation after Avicebron the rank of Moslem 
thinkers proper was introduced by Abou-Bekr Mohammed 
ben-Jahya, sumamed Ibn-Badja, and known to the Latin 
world as Avempace. He was bom at Saragossa, and died 
comparatively young at Fez in 1 1 38. Besides commenting 
on varions physical treatises of Aristotle's, he wrote some 
philosophic^ essays, notably one on the MeptMic or Eigime 
of the Solitary, In its general character, and in several 
peculiarities, it resembles the E^publie of Plato. The 
Solitary of whom Ibn-Badja speaks is the stranger who 
seeks for a better commonwealth than the common vul- 
garity of the world, — ^who, like some rare plant that springs 
up unsown in a bed of ordinary flowers, would fain regain 
his native air. Ibn-Badja proposed to trace the steps by 
which such an one taken alone, rising above his anim^ 
nature, might by abstraction and reflection elicit the 
universal forms of material things from the data of sense, 
and thus finally apprehend the pure intelligences or specu- 
lative forms. As against Algazel, he maintained the right 
of the intellect to rise by scientific contemplation to the 
philosophical heaven, — ^to a union with the ever-active 
intellect which moves the spheres. The consciousness of 
this union is the commonwealth of the solitary, — the 
enduring commonwealth of intellect in which the philoso- 
pher abides. 

The same theme was developed by Ibn-Tofail in his 
philosophical romance, called Mayy ihnrJakdhA/a (the 
Living, Son of the Waking One), best known by Pococke's 
Latin version, as the EhUosophue Autodidactus, Ibu- 
To&il, the Abubacer of the schoolmen, was bom at Guadix 
in Andalusia, and died at Marocco in 1185. At the court 
of Jusuf he combined the offices of vizier and physician, 
and employed bia influence to introduce younger students 
to the notice of the prince. Ibn-Tofail wrote on medicine 
and astronomy, as well as philosophy, but his romance, 
which has been translated into Hebrew, Latin, English, 
and other European languages, is his only extant work. 
It describes the process by which an isolated truth-seeker 
detaches himself from his lower passions, and raises himself 
above the material earth and the orbs of heaven to the 
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forais which are the source of their movement, until he 
arrives at a union with the supreme intellect. The experi- 
ences of the religious mystic are paralleled with the 
ecstatic vision in which the philosophical hermit sees a 
world of pure intelligences, where birth and decease are 
unknown. 

It was this theory which Averroes (1126—1198), the last 
and most famous of the thinkers of Moslem Spam, carried 
out to his doctrine of the unity of intellect. The whole 
doctrine will be discussed under the heading Avereoes ; but 
; its general purport is this. Heproducing, on one hand, the 
customary psychology of Aristotle as it rises gradually from 
the mere sense to the understanding, it emphasises, on 
another hand, the permanent subsistence and action of 
intellect apart from all materiality and from the individuals 
who share in the intellectual power. In the active intellect 
it finds the motive principle, and the full fruition of human 
reason. Sometimes this intellect is invested with the 
supremacy of the sphere beneath the moon, and connected 
with a more universal intelligence through a hierarchy of 
spiritual principles in the celestial system. Such a mind is 
the sole actual intellect in which the generations of thinking 
men live and move. In complete union with it lies their 
I perfect beatitude ; and, save as a temporary participant in 
I the blessings of this universal form, the intellectual soxd is 
a nonentity. 

i The philosophers thus characterised were in almost every 
: case physicians ; and with their medical knowledge they 
frequently combined studies in mathematics, astronomy, 
and alchemy. In all these departments they were the 
pupils of Greeks, whose text they accepted almost as a 
revelation. Their talent lay in the elaboration of details, 
and in correcting certain mistakes of their guides ; but they 
never introduced any comprehensive change. Still their 
conjunct prosecution of physical and metaphysical studies 
gave them an advantage over their Latin contemporaries, 
with whom the schools of dialectic grew into exaggerated 
prominence, whilst few traces were left, as at Salerno, of 
the medical and scientific pursuits of the ancient world. 
Their acquaintance with art was another feature in favour 
of the Arabians. Al-Kendi, Al-Farabi, and Ibn-Badja were 
musicians of note : Ibn-Tofail and Ben-Gebirol were famous 
as poets. Their studies in the sacred law and in theology 
did not unduly dominate their philosophical investigations, 
and they combined much practical work as physicians and 
statesmen with an almost incredible industry in appro- 
priating and systematising tbe wisdom of Greece. But the 
great educational value of Arabian philosophy for the latex 
schoolmen consisted in its making them acquainted with an 
entire Aristotle. At the moment when it seemed as if 
everything had been made that could be made out of 
fragments of Aristotle, and the compilations of CapeUa, 
Ca^iodorus, and .others, and when mysticism and scep- 
ticism seemed the only resources left for the mind, the 
horizon of knowledge was suddenly widened by the acquisi- 
tion of a complete Aristotle. Thus the mistakes inevitable 
in the isolated study of an imperfect Organon, could not 
henceforth he made. The real bearing of old questions, and 
the meaninglessness of many disputes, were seen in the 
new conception of Aristotelianism given by the Meta- 
physics, and other treatises. The former Kealism and 
Nominalism were lifted into a higher phase by the principle 
of the universalising action of intellect — \Intellectus in 
fonxis agit universcditatem). The commentaries of the 
Arabians in this respect supplied nutriment more readily 
assimilated by the pupils than the pure text would have 
been. 

Arabian philosophy, whilst it promoted the exegesis of 
Aristotle and increased his authority, was not less notable 
as the source of the separation between theology and philo- 
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sophy. Speculation fell on irreligiotis paths.^ In many 
cases tile heretical movement was due less to foreign example 
than to the indwelling tendencies of the dominant school 
of Healism. But it is not less certain that the very con- 
siderable freedom of the Arabians from theological bias 
served indirectly to intensify the prevailing protest against 
Sacerdotalism, and prepared the time when philosophy 
shook off its ecclesiastical vestments- In the hurry of 
first terror, the church struck Aristotle with the anathema 
launched against innovations in philosophy- The pro- 
vincial coxuxcE of Paris in 1209, which condemned Amal- 
xicus and hi a followers, as well as David of Dinant^s works, 
forbade the study of Aristotle's Natural Philosophy, and 
the Commentaries. In 1215 the same prohibition was 
repeated, specifying the Metaphysics and Physics, and the 
Commentaries by the Spaniard Mauritius probably 

Averroes). Meanwhile Albertus Magnus and Thomas 
A(^uinas, accepting the exegetical services of the Arabians, 
did their best to controvert the obnoxious doctrine of the 
Intellect, and to defend the orthodoxy of Aristotle against 
the unholy glosses of infidels. But it is doubtful whether 
even they kept as pure from the infection of illegitimate 
doctrine as they supposed- The tide meanwhile flowed in 
stronger and stronger. In 1270 Stephen Tempier, bishop 
of Paris, supported by an assembly of theologians, anathe- 
matised thirteen propositions bearing the stamp of Arabian 
authorship; but in 1277 the same views and others more 
directly offensive to Christians and theologians had to be 
censured again- Ila 37 mond LuHy, in a dialogue with an 
infidel thinker, broke a lance in support of the orthodox 
doctrine, and carried on a crusade against the Arabians in 
every university ; and a disciple of Thomas Aquinas drew 
up a list (2)e JSrrorihus philosophoruTn) of the several 
delusions and errors of each of the thinkers from Alkindius 
to Averroes. Strong in their conviction of the truth of 
Aristotelianism, the Arabians carried out their logical 
results in the theological field, and made the distinction of 
necessary and possible, of form and matter, the basis of con- 
clusions in the most momentous questions. They refused 
to accept the doctrine of creation because it conflicted with 
the explanation of forms as the necessary evolution of 
matter. They denied the particular providence of God, 
because knowledge in the divine sphere did not descend 
to singulars. They excluded the Deity from all direct 
action upon the world, and substituted for a cosmic 
principle the active intellect, — ^thus holding a form of 
Pantheism. But all did not go the same length in their 
divergence from the popular creed. 

The half-legendary accounts which attribute the intro- 
duction of Arabian science to Qerbert, afterwards Pope 
Sylvester II., to Constantiuus Africanus, and to Adelard 
of Bath, if they have any value,' refer mainly to medical 
science and mathematics. It was not till about the middle 
of the 12th century that under the patronage of Raymond, 
archbishop of Seville, a society of translators, with the 
archdeacon Dominicus Gundisalvi at their head, produced 
Latin versions of the Commentaries of Avicenna and 
Algazel, of the Fans Titoe of Avicebron, and of several 
Aristotelian treatises. The working translators were con- 
verted Jews, the best known among them being Joannes 
Avendeath. With this effort began the chief translating 
epoch for Arabic works. Avicenna's Canon of Medicme 
was first translated into Latin by Gerard of Cremona 
(d. 1187), to whom versions of oilier medical and astro- 
nomical works are due. The movement towards intro- 
ducing Arabian science and philosophy into Europe, 
however, culminated under the patronage of the Emperor 
Prederick IL (1212-1250). Partly from superiority to 
the narrowness of his age, and partly in the ^interest 
of his struggle with the Papacy, this Malleus eccUsica 
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Fomance drew to his court those savants whose pur- 
suits were discouraged by the church, and especially 
students in the forbidden lore of the Arabians. He 
is said to have pensioned Jews for purposes of trans- 
lation. One of the scholars to whom Frederick gave a 
welcome was Michael Scot, the first translator of Aver- 
roes. Scot had sojourned at Toledo about 1217, and had 
accomplished the versions of several astronomical and 
physical treatises, mainly, if we believe Roger Bacon, by 
the labours of a Jew named Andrew. But Bacon is appa- 
rently hypercritical in his estimate of the translators from 
the Arabic. Another protege of Frederick's was Hermann 
the German (Alemannus), who, between the years 1243 
and 1256, translated amongst other things a paraphrase of 
Al-Farabi on the Rhetoric^ and of Averroes on the Foetics 
and Ethics of Aristotle. Jewish scholars held an honour- 
able place in transmitting the Arabian commentators to the 
schoolmen. It was amongst them, especially in Maimo- 
nides, that Aristotelianism found refuge after the light of 
philosophy was extinguished in Islam ; and the J ewish 
family of the Ben-Tibbon were mainly instrumental in 
making Averroes known to southern France. 

See Mimk, MUomges de pMlosopMe juwe et arahe^ Paris, 1859 ; 
Benau, De FhilosopMa Feripatetica apud Syros^ 1852, and Averrohs 
et V AverToisTne^ Paris, 8“®ed., 1867; Jourdain, 
mr Vage et Vorigine des traductions Zcotines d*Aristote^ Paris, 2“® 
ed., 1843 ; Hatir^ati, FMlosqphie ScoZastique^ Paris, 1*^® ed., 1850, 
tome i. p. 359 ; Yacherot, FcoZe d! Alexamdrie^ P® ed., 1851, tome 
iii. p. 85; Abiilfaragius, Historia Dynastiarum, ed. Pococke, Oxon., 
1663 ; Schmolders, Doewmenta phUosophiae Arabum, Bonn, 1836, 
and JSssai sur les icoles pMlosophiques chez les Arabes, Paris, 1842 ; 
Shahrastani, History of Eeligious md FhilosopMoal Sects^ in Ger- 
man translation by Haarbriicker, Halle, 1860-61 ; Dieterici, Streit 
zfwischen Mensch wnd Thier, Berlin, 1858, and his other translations 
of the JSncyclopcedia of the Brothers of Sincerity ^ 1861 to 1872 ; 
Plant!, GescMchte derLogik^ 1861, vol. ii. pp. 297-396 ; and the His- 
tories of Philosophy, Erdmann's, vol. i. (2d ed.), p. 295, and 
Feberweg’s, vol. 1., EngliSi translation, Lendon, 187^ (W- W.) 

AEiA^IAN SEA, the name applied to the large sheet of 
water, really a portion of the Indian Ocean, bounded on 
the E. by Hindustan, on the N. by Beloochistan, on the 
W by Arabia and the Gulf of Aden, and on the S. by an 
imaginary line stretching between Cape Guardafui, in the 
N.E. of Africa, and Cape Comorin in Hindustan. This is 
the Arabian Sea proper, but under the name Gulf of Aden 
it penetrates between Africa and Arabia, connecting itself 
with the Red Sea through the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb ; 
while on the N. W. the Gulf of Oman, with its continuation 
the Persian Gulf, separates Arabia from Beloochistan and 
Persia. Besides these larger ramifications, there are the 
Gulfs of Cambay and Cutch in the N.W. of India. An 
interest and importance belong to this sea as forming part 
of the chief highway between Britain and India. The 
islands it contains are few and insignificant, the chief 
being Socotra and the Laccadives. The Arabian Sea is 
more or less coextensive with the Mare Erythrceum or 
Rvbrum of the ancients, although these terms seem to 
have been applied with considerable vagueness. 

ARABICI, a sect originating about the begiuning of 
the 3d century, which is mentioned by Augustine (Be 
Hceres,, c. 83), and called also Thnetopsychitcehy Johannes 
Damascenus (Be Hceres.^ c. 99). Its founder is unknown, 
and its history brief and obscure. Its distinctive doctrine 
was a form of Christian materialism, showing itself in the 
belief that the soul perished and was restored to life along 
with the body. According to Eusebius, the Arabici were 
convinced of thdh error by Origen, and renounced it at a 
council held about 246 A.D. 

ARACATI, a town of BrazD, in the province of Ceara, 
situated on the Jaguaribe, about 10 miles from its mouth. 
It is well built, and carries on a considerable export 
trade in hides and cotton. The population is stated at 
26.000. * 
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AEACHNIDA 

T he Arachnida, or, popularly speaking, tke Spiders and j tke Condylopa/' or ** Condyiopoda (equivalent to th^ 
their allied forms — ^from ^ ^.nd cZSo?, j ** Arthropoda of more modern authors), we dnd that the 

the form or outward appearance — constilnite a well-defined j latter contains the four following groups — Insectaj^ 
group 'Within the great branch Axticuiata of the ani'mn.l j J£yT£(zpod.ciy* A^TciclifiidiCL^^ and Gru^tciceizJ* 

^ngdom, though on one^ side its boundary lines melt almost These all agree in the way in which, as above explained, 
insensibly mto the -^nelides, through the family of 2 cnrids — their general articulated plan of structure is carried out, but 
Pentc^tomides. Linnaeus and others of the older systema- they differ in the further raodijicatians of this plan^ that is 
tis'fcs included all Arachnids (as then recognised) under the 'to say, in the number, division, and size (both absolute and 
class Insecta^ La m arck first separating them into a distinct j relative) of the different articulations of the body (including 
clas& A few general remarks, therefore, on the branch j the organs of locomotion, of manducation, and of touch), and 
Articulata^ and its subordinate groups, may be useful, -to t in the respective value and relation of these to each other, as 
show the general relations of that under consideration. ! well as in the modifications of their respiratory and other in- 
As distinguished from the V^ert^rata^ the animals of the j temal systems, and also in other important points. Liffeiing 
branch Articulata may be characterised generally as having i thus from each other, these four groups, usually (three at 
(besides the marked and u n i f ormly different position of the j least of them) ranked as distinct classes, yet appeax to be 
chief organ of circulation and the nervous chords) an ex- I entitled only to the rank of sub-classes, being each merely 
temal skeleton, the different parts of which, of more or less an equally subordinate group of the class Condyiopoda.^^ 
solid consistency, are articulated, or jointed to each other. The four sub-classes of Condyiopoda (or articulate-legged 

and contain within their hollows the vital and other organs. Annulosa)maybe separately and briefly characterised thus : 

Internally, threads of nervous matter, springing from enlarge- Sub-dass I. — ^Xnsecta : subject in general to metamor- 
ments or knots {ganglia) upon two or more central longitu- i phosis, more or less complete, during the progress to 

dinal nervous chords on the ventral side of the body traverse maturity; organs of locomotion, six; body divided into 

the different parts of it; these chords, however, end in no one three principal parts — car^ut^ thorax^ and abdomen; respira- 

special mass, corresponding to the brain in the Yertebrata; tion wholly tracheal 

and the nervous systems composed by these ganglia vary con- Sub-class II. — ^hlyniAPODA : not subject to metamorphosis, 
siderably in their special structure and arrangement in the properly so-called; organs of locomotion above six in num- 
dififerent subordinate ^oups. ber (twenty-four and more) developed by degrees, and 

This being the distinctive plan of structure in the Arti~ affixed to the abdominal as well as to the other (numerous) 

culala^ a review of the whole group shows us that this plan I segments into which the body is divided. Although occa- 

is carried out in two weli-marked leading ways — ^first, sionaJly some of the anterior segments coalesce, and the 

without^ and secondly, articulated legs, or organs of head is stated to be formed by five or more moffified seg- 
locomo^on and toucln Those without articulated limbs ments, yet no one or more parts of the body can be said 
constitute the Annelides of Lamarck, which, for our present to be principal ones ; respiration is tracheaL 
purpose, it is sufficient to characterise as having the arti- Sub-class ILL — ^Araghkida : not subject to metamorphosis^ 
culate plan of structure carried out in the general form of properly so-called, though, as with the Myriapoda, some 

a more or less cylindrical, lengthened body, composed of portions of structure among certain acarids, and to a small 

a number of rings, segments, or transverse folds, of which extent even among the Araneidea, are progressively de- 

■the first forms the head, hut destitute of articulated limbs, veloped at the various moultings of the skin. Organs of 

Those with articulated legs constitute the Condylopa of locomotion, eight ; body in general divided into two prin- 

LatreiUe, or the Insecta of Linnaeus ; but the term Insecta cipal parts, c^halo-thorax and ahdomenfi ; but where (as 

being now in general use to define a subordinate group, it in some groups) the abdomen is divided into more or 

will be better to adopt here the name given by Latreiile. less distinct segments no organs of locomotion are ever 

In "1116 Condylopaf then, the articulated plan of structure attached to them ; respiration, where distinct organs exists 

is carried out in the form of a more or less hard body is either tracheal, pulmo-branchial, or the two coexistent, 

composed of different pieces, of which one, two, three, or Sub-class IV. — Cettstace A; without metamorphosis; organs 
more, are generally leading ones ; to this body (in general of locomotion various in number (not less than eight or 

to the anterior portion of it) are attached articulate organs ten), and attached to some or all of the many segments, 

of locoTnotion various in number, but never, or at least very abdominal as well as others, into which the body is 

rarely, less than six. The organs of sight (when present) divided; although in numbers of crustaceans no one part 

are adways in the head, and vary in number, position, and of the body can be called a principal part, yet in some 

kind. To these two leading divisions of the branch very large and leading groups, the portion covered by 

Articulata — ^the Annelides of Lamarck, and the Gondylopa the carapace (corresponding to the cephalo-thorax in 

of Latreiile — we may give the designation of Glasses, since Arachnids) may well be teamed the one principal part ; 

they are each respectively composed of animals which thus the abdomen being in this case more or less rudimentary 

primarily and markedly differ in the way in which their or subordinate. Bespiration in the Crustacea, where 

common articulate plan of structure is carried out, distinct organs are present, is branchiaL 

Leaving now the class Annelides, to which has been given In this view the following diagram shows the relative 

the name Anarthropoda,” and confining our attention to positions of the several leading groups of the Articulata; — 


Branch L Eadiata, 


Suh^class I. Insects 
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In tins diagram the Myriapoda are placed, in the position 
ordinarily assigned to them, between the Insects and 
Arachnids ; but perhaps a more natural position would be 
after the Crustacea, for they appear to connect the Insecta 
and Crustacea more than they do the Insecta and Arach- 
nida. The point, however, of the special position of any 
large group in a linear series is tolerably unimportant. A 
HTiAAT arrangement is of course the only one possible on 
paper, but it cannot express the numerous cross relationships 
that become evident when the affinities of special groups 
are closely studied. By placing the Myriapoda after the 
Crustaceans, we seem to get an ascending series in respect 
to the organs of locomotion : in the Insecta^ six — always 
attached to the thoracic segments ; in the Arachnida^ 
eight — ^almost always attached to the thoracic segments ; 
in the Crustacea, eight, ten, and upwards — ^frequently 
attached to the abdominal as weU as to the thoracic seg- 
ments ; in the Myriajpoda, twenty-four and more — ^always 
attached to the abdominal as well as other segments. The 
relation of the Myriapoda to the Crustacea through the 
attachment of limbs to the abdominal segments is thus 
expressed ; and by the meeting of the two ends of the line, 
the always acknowledged affinity of the former to the 
Insecta -is also expressed. 

Having thus briefly explained the most obvious relation- 
ships of the Axachnida, let us now proceed to a more 
detailed, though still general, diagnosis of this group. And 
first, in respect to their external organisation. Arachnids 
are articulate animals,^ with eight articulated legs, each in 
general consisting of seven joints ; the head and thorax are 
soldered together into one piece (cephalo-thorax), from 
which with few exceptions the legs invariably spring. In 
one group of the Arachnida {Solpvgidea) the cephalo- 
thorax is separately segmented, as it is also in one family 
of the Thelyphoni^a (Tartarides) ; the rest of the body 
forms also one more or less homogeneous piece (abdomen). 
The abdomen is always more or less closely attached to the 
cephalo-thorax; in some instances it is soldered to the 
thorax, and forms with it one undivided piece, in other 
cases it is only joined to it by a narrow pedicle. At times, 
also, the abdomen constitutes a simple unsegmented portion, 
at other times a segmented or annulate portion of the 
body, occasionally, as in the true scorpions, prolonged into 
a, segmented tail : “ in one small but very distinct group 
(ThelypJionidea), the abdomen is prolonged into either a 
simple button, a short jointed, or a more or less long 
setiform tail; in another large group {Arandded) the abdo- 
men terminates with organs (spinners and spinnerets) for 
spinning threads. The eyes (when present) are simple, 
always sessile, and placed on the fore part of the cephalo- 
thorax; they seem to represent the simple ocelli of the 
Insecta; the large compound eyes of that order having 
here no representation, the caput of Arachnids appearing 
to begin at a point posterior to that which hears the 
antennae and compound eyes of insects. In Arachnida the 
number of eyes varies from two to twelve. In front of 
and articulated beneath the fore part of the cephalo-thorax, 
and moving in different planes in different groups, are two 
independent, variously modified, organs for seizing and 
compressing the insects or other substances on which 
Arachnids in general prey ; these organs are ofteji called 
mandibles, but more generally, and very appropriately, 
falces ; these are considered by some systematists to be the 
true homologues of the antennae^ in insects, and to have 

^ Embryology shows that the first pair of legs in arachnids are 
homologous to the labial palpi of insects (Clapar^de, I, c. jDosi). This 
is strictly true according to their use in one order — ^Thelyphonidea ; 
md in many of the Araneidea also these legs are chiefly used for feel- 
ing and exploring the obstacles in their way. 

* Hence their name among French arachnologists, “Antennes- 
Pinees.** 


been derived from those portions of the insect organisation 
by long and unceasing modification; when, however, the 
caput of an Arachnid (scorpion or spider, for instance) is 
compared with that of a coleopterous or hymenopterous 
insect, in which the mandibles are well developed, there 
seems far more reason to conclude that the antennce of the 
insect have no homologue at all in ike Arachnid (Clapar^de, 
Z.c. po5Z), but that the falces of the latter are the true 
representatives of the mandibles of the former. Behind 
the falces (and also used in manducation) are two other 
large movable portions of structure called maxillaa; these 
vary in shape and size, and form in fact lateral and hinder 
boundaries to the mouth, as well as an apparatus for com- 
minuting and squeezing the food substances ; from each of 
these maxillae, on the outer side, springs a palpus of four 
or five joints, varying in structure and use. Between the 
maxiUse most Arachnids have also a fixed piece {lahium) 
of various form, completing the hinder limits of the mouth 
organs, and in some (perhaps in mostl there is, within the 
parts already named, another portion (tongue\ not yet suffi- 
ciently observed either in regard to its form or use, but 
probably acting so as to hinder choking. In some Arachrd- 
dans these different parts of the mouth are soldered together 
and form a tolerably simple sucking apparatus, analogous 
to the mouth of some insects {Hemiptera, ^fcc.) As observed 
above, Arachnids are not, in a proper sense, subject to metar 
moiphosis : in most of them there is little real change after 
they leave the egg; though, in some of the lowest forms, in- 
deed, there are after-changes by moultings of the skin, wldch 
approach the incomplete metamorphoses of some insecta. 

With respect to the initernal organisation of the Axach- 
nida, it might perhaps be enough here to refer to the more 
detailed accounts given further on, where the separate 
orders are under consideration ; but the following summary 
will probably make our general view of the whole sub-class 
more complete. 

Muscular' System . — Of this it is enough to say that it is 
similar to that of the rest of the Articulata, consisting of 
flexor and extensor muscles, situated within the hollows 
of the limbs, besides groups of fibres by which the epider- 
mis and parts within it are connected and held together. 
On the outer surface these groups frequently show, at 
their points of union, boss-like marks or foveae, or im- 
pressed spots of various forms and sizes, often presenting 
by their position distinctive peculiarities of form; it is 
probable that many others of the external specific.maTkmgs 
are dependent on the course and position of the muscul^ 
fibres, as well as of the heart and other organs. 

Circulatory System . — ^The vital fluid is circulated by 
means of an elongated muscular vessel or heart, varying in 
form, and, instead of being placed, as in the Vertebrata, on the 
ventral side of the body, extending along the back of the ab- 
domen. This vessel is often divided into chambers® or com- 
partments by valves, having also valvular orifices on its upper 
side for the flowing in of the fluid (Newport), and giving off 
vessels (arteries) for its distribution to the rest of the body. 
In the lower forms, however, of Arachnids (among the Aco- 
ridea) no such principal muscular vessel is found, the vital 
fluid beiag in such cases supposed to circulate generally in 
the body, and to be distributed irregularly into different 
portions by the muscular movements of the intestinal canal. 

Respiratory System . — ^Arachnids breathe by means of 
tracheoB (spiracular tubes, as in the Insecta), as well as by 
pulTno-hranchicB, said to be a kind of compound of the gill of 
fish and the lung of mam m als, though in reality there seems 
better reason, as we shall see further on (p. 293), to consider 
the pulmo-branchise as merely peculiarly modified tracheae; 

* L. DufotiT (Savamts Strangers, xiv. pp. 694r-609) controrerts this 
in respect to the Scoipionides, and apparently "with success, establish- 
ing the fact of the dorsal vessel being simple and nnchambered. 
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both, these organs have external orifices (stigmata; varionsl} 
situated, but commonly in some part of the abdomen. In 
some Arachnids (certain groups of the Araneidea) respira- 
tion is effected by both of the above organs; while in others 
(certain of the Acaridea) no distinct organs of respiration 
exist. 

Digestive System , — Digestion is effected by a simple ali- 
mentary tube or canal running from the mouth to the anus. 
This tube is various in its form, as well as in the intestines 
issuing from it ; in some groups, as the Araneidea and Aca- 
ridea^ the above canal has large lateral caecal appendages; 
in others (Scorpionides and Thelyphonides) the alimentary 
canal has no such lateral enlargements. In some Arachnids 
there have also been found a liver (or mass of substance in j 
the abdomen exercising the functions of a liver), an organ 
performing the part of kidneys, and salivary glmds, often 
of large size, while in others no distinct organs of digestion 
exist. 

Nervous System This consists of ganglia or nerve-knots, 

formed by enlargements of longitudinal nervous cords (gen- 
erally two in number), differing in position and in the nerves 
issuing from them. In one large group (Acaridea) where 
the abdomen usurps, as it were, the place of all the rest of 
the body, there is no longitudinal nerve cord; a single nerve 
mass occupies the interior of the abdomen, and sends forth 
nerves to the various surrounding parts. 

Geiierative System . — Generation is effected by two dis- 
tinct and separate sexes, the single exception known being 
the Tardigraday a group of Acaridea approaching nearly to 
the Entozoa, and said to be heimaphro^te. In females the 
parts of generation consist of two sacs (ovaria), one on each 
side of the alimentary canaL These have a common exter- 
nal orifice (vulva), various in its shape, beneath the anterior 
extremity of the abdomen; and connected with this opening 
there is frequently an epigyne, or ovipositor, often of some 
length, and of characteristic form. In males (except among 
the phalangids and scorpions) there is no intromitfcent 
organ, — ^the generative parts consisting of two long tubes, 
similarly situated to the ovaria in females, in which the 
seminal fluid is secreted; these tubes end in a simple 
external, very minute orifice, in a similar situation to the 
vulva of the female. 

Arachnids are either oviparous or ovo-viviparous. As 
before observed, they undergo no proper metamorphosis, but 
as growth takes place there are more or fewer successive 
moultings of the skin; and complete development of all the 
parts does not occur until the last moult, when the creature 
becomes adult, and so fitted to perpetuate its Hud. 

With regard to the position held by Arachnids in the 


great scheme of nature, it seems, from the considerations 
shortly entered into above, undeniable that they are vary 
closely linked to the rest of the Articulata by much, both 
of external and internal structure, common to the whole 
branch. The office they subserve is evidently the keeping 
down of the superabundant supply of the insect world; 
some even operating to check the too rapid advance of 
higher animals. 

Assuming that the operation, m some shape or other, of 
evolution has brought the different groups of Axtioulata to 
the varied forms and conditions they now respectively 
present, it is plain that the higher, at least, of the 
arachnidous orders must, in all probability, have been 
modified from some one or more of the other groups, 
perhaps ia the main from the Insecta and Myriapodf^ — 
certainly not the Insecta, for instance, from the Arachnida. 
Thus, we should define Arachnids, generally, to be insects 
modified for the purpose of preying upon tieir congeners ; 
while some of the lower forms of Arachnids, such as 
DenucdeXy Tardigrada^ and FerUastomay carry us back to 
the remote past, before the branch Articulata, in any of its 
great groups, had attained more than a very slight progress 
towards its present dignified and highly organised forms. 

The above being a geneial summary of the external and 
internal organisation of the Arachnida, an examination of 
the whole group shows us that their different characters, 
and the ways in which their articulated plan of structure 
is carried out, are variously correlated and modified, form- 
ing structural complications of several marked ^kinds, 
whence we get the different orders^ being the next subor- 
dinate groups, into which Arachnids are divided. These 
orders are seven in number, and form so many well-defined 
groups, but of very different extent. Advancing from the 
more simple to the more highly organised, we begin with 
the Acaridea^ comprising the mites and ticks, and including 
also the Tardigradides, Peutastomidesy as well as Demodea:, 
The second order is that of the Fycnogonidedy marine 
parasites, which, in a certain plane, appear to connect the 
Acaridea with the next oi? third order, Fhodangidea ; these 
last are popularly known as ^^Harvest-men.” Next to 
them, and forming the fourth order, come the Solpmgideay 
a small but very distinct group, constituting a link in one 
plane between the FhaZaugidea and Scorpionideay which 
last, including the Chelifers, or False Scorpions, form the 
fifth order. Hot far removed from these is the sixth 
order, Tkelyphonideay comprising groups which partake of 
the characters both of the Scorpionidea and of the next — 
the seventh and last — order, Araneideay or true Spiders. 


Suh-Olass. — ^Araohnii» 

Orders, — I. Acaridea. IL Pycnogonidea. III. Phalangidea. tV. Solpugidea. V. Scorpionidea. YL Thelyphouidea. 

YIL Araneidea. 


The following abstract shows the chief ordinal characters 
of these seven groups of Arachnids : — 

Order L Acabtdea. — Cephalo-thorax and abdomen united 
so as to form one piece, generally without mark of union ; 
palpi and falces variable in structure ; the several parts 
of the mouth often united ; legs terminating variously, 
generally eight in number, sometimes only six in the 
immature state, and in one or two instances but four, 
even when adult ; eyes, when present, variable in 
number (2 to 6), and placed on the cephalo-thorax; 
respiration, when proper organs for it exist, wholly 
tracheal ; nervous matter gathered into one large mass, 
or ganglion ; reproduction ovo-viviparous as well as 
oviparous. Maturity is reached by quasi, or imperfect, 
metamorphoses in some of the groups. 


Order II. Pycnogontdea. — Cephalo-thorax segmented, 
linear ; abdomen rudimentary, forming merely a small 
terminal segment to the cephalo-thorax; the moulh 
consisting of the termination of a tubular article foiming 
the head, sometimes accompanied by some more or 
less distinct parts; legs eight, multi-articulate; in 
females a supernumerary pair, between the first two 
and used for bearing ova ; organs of respiration, none ; 
metamorphosis imperfect, as in the last order. 

Order HI. Phaeangidea. — Cephalo-thorax and abdomen 
of tolerably equal size, and united throughout their 
whole breadth, but the junctional line evidently marked; 
abdomen annulate or segmentate, caused by transverse 
folds in the epidermis; falces two-jointed, didactyle; legs 
in general inordinately long, and very slender ; the two 
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terzumal Joints mnlti-articnlate, and ending "witli claws; 
67 ^ two, on the "vertex of the cephalo-thorax; respiration 
tracheal; reproduction oviparous; no metamoiphosis of 
even an imperfect Mnd. 

Order IV. SoiiPUGiBEA. — Cephalo-thorax distinct from the 
abdomen and segmented, the fcst sequent forming the 
head ; abdomen annulate ; falees one-jointed, didactyle ; 
palpi terminating with a capsule containing a peculiar 
organ, the use of which is not yet known; eyes two, on a 
small eminence at the fore part of the head in the medial 
line; respiration tracheal; legs terminating with two 
curved fingers ; manner of progressive growth unknown. 
Order V. Scospi 02 ra>EA. — Cephalo-thorax formed of one 
undivided piece, united to the abdomen throughout its 
entire breadth; abdomen anni^ate, prolonged (in one 
of the families) into a segmented tail, ending with a 
poison bulb armed with a sharp perforated point, through 
which the poison is emitted; falces didactylous ; palpi 
terminating with a didactyle daw; eyes variable in 
number, two to twelve, variously grouped on the fore part 
of the cephalo-thorax; respiration, in one family, tracheal, 
in another, pulmo - branchial ; ganglia severd, distri- 
buted along the nervous chord; reproduction, in some 
oviparous, in others ovo-viviparous ; organs for spinning 
beneath the fore part of the abdomen in one family ; no 
metamorphosis. 

Order VL Thblyphonxdba. — Cephalo-thorax undivided, 
but its segmental structure generally visible in grooves 
and furrows, following the course of the soldered joints; 
abdomen annulate, joined to the cephalo-thorax by a 
pedicle; palpi very strong, didactylous (in a modified 
form); falces monodactylous ; legs of the first pair exces- 
sively long, antenniform, the last joints very fine, multi- 
articulate, and devoid of a terminal claw ; eyes, when 
present, eight, disposed in three groups on the fore part 
of the cephalo-thorax ; abdomen either terminating with 
a button-like segment, a short two-jointed tail, or a 
multi-articulate setiform one; respiration pulmo-branchial; 
manner of progressive development unknown. In one 
family, ganglia two, closely united; in others unknown. 
Order VEE. Asaneidea. — Cephalo-thorax undivided, but 
traces of segmentation commonly more or less visible, 
united to the abdomen by a narrow pedicle ; abdomen 
without segments or annuli, ending with organs for spin- 
ning; falces monodactylous; palpi more or less filiform in 
males, with the last joint more or less complicated in 
stanicture, and used in copulation, terminating in 
females (but not invariably) with a claw or claws, some- 
times pectinated; legs terminating with two or three 
curved claws, and, except the third (which is rarely so), 
generally more or less pectinated; ganglia two or three 
in number; respiration tracheal, as well as pulmo- 
branchial; reproduction oviparous. 

We have thus far obtained a general view of the leading 
groups of the sub-class Arachnida, both in respect to its 
relation to collateral groups of equ^ value, and the relation 
of its own members to each other, and also a synoptical 
view of the leading chai^cteiistics of the seven orders into 
which Arachnids may be divided. We now propose to touch 
shortly, but in greater detail, upon each of those orders, 
and, as far as our limits will permit, upon the families and 
genera comprised in them, adding a few general remarks 
upon each group. 

Order /. — ^Aoabidea. 

The inclusion in this order of such aberrant forms as 
Demodex, Pentastoma, and Tardigrada, somewhat destroys 
its homogeneity; undoubtedly they indicate a passage from 
the Annelides (Anaxthropoda) to the Arthropoda, but 


whether it would not be more consistent with a strict 
scientific method to separate the two latter, at least, from 
the Acaridea, and make each the type of a distinct order, 
is a point for the future consideration of systematists. At 
present the balance of opinion appears to be for includ- 
ing them as the lowest transitional forms of the lowest 
order of Arachnids. With regard to the position of Tardi- 
grada, see Packard’s Ghdde to the Study of Insects^ p. 668, 
where Clapar^de is quoted from his Studien an Acariden ; 
also Introductton to the Classifieation of Animals^ Huxley, 
pp. 123—124, where the position of Pentastomides is also 
considered. See likewise on this, Cobboid’s Entozoa, part 
iii pp. 393-402, where reference is made to Leuckart’s Bau-^ 
U7id Entwicklungsgeschichtc der JPentastomiden. 

Owing to the excessively small size of most of the Aca- 
ridea, and their obscure mode of existence, much of their 
economy and internal structure is yet unknown. The follow- 
ing is an endeavour to present their characters in somewhat 
greater detail than in the short abstract given above. 

Exteristal Stbtjctxjbe. — ^I n their general form the 
Acaridea are more or less round, oblong, or oval; the integu- 
ment in some is soft, in others cormceous, and some are 
quite hard, like a Coleopterous insect. 

The cephalo-thorax and abdomen are consolidated into 
one piece devoid of articulations ; not only is the head, as 
in other Arachnids, soldered to the thorax, but the portion 
(cephalo-thorax) formed by this union is generally joined 
invisibly to the abdomen, which is consequently merged in 
the general covering of the body. In the family Bdellides, 
however, and also in some other instances, the junctional 
points of the different parts of the body are visible enough. 
The legs are eight in number in the mature acarid, except in 
Pentastoma, which in a state of maturity has none (fig. 1) — 
the four abnormal-looking legs visible in the young state 
disappearing in the adult (fig. 2). Many other Acaridea 
have six legs only until the last moult, when maturity is 
attained, one or two, even in the adult state, being said to 
have but four. Each leg consists in general of seven joints, 
and the tarsi end, in some, with two movable hooks ; in 
others the tarsus is dilated at its extremity as if for feeling 
with, while in some of those whose habits are aquatic it is 
expanded; in short, the structure of this part is very various, 
and adapted to the habits of the different genera.^ Dug^s 
distinguishes the different kinds of legs as follows ; — 1. 
Palpatorii ; 2. Cfressorii ; 3. Bemigantes ; 4. Gwrsorii ; 
5. Textorii ; 6. Garunculati. 

The parts of the mouth consist of two movable pieces, or 
falces, in front of which is another piece (labium) ; on each 
side of the labium is a strong piece (maxilla), and from the 
outer side of each of the maxiUse springs a palpus of four 
or five joints. The different forms and structure of these 
parts give good characters for the subordinate divisions of 
the Acaridea. The mouth parts in the species of Acaridea 
present greater variety than is to be found in any other 
order, no doubt owing to the greater variation in their 
mode of existence. In some instances the falces, maxillee, 
and labium form, by their union, a sort of tube or pro- 
boscis fitted for piercing, holding on to, and sucking the 
juices of their prey ; when not so united, the falces are 
terminated variouiy by a didactyle claw, somewhat like 
the claw of crab, or by a movable fang (sometimes two- 
fold) as in the true spiders (Axaneidea), or they consist of 

two long styles, which by moving backwards and forwards 
alternately, perforate the substance of their prey.” 

The p<dpi of Acaridians are also variously formed, and, 
like the legs, have been minutely and weE distinguished 
by Dug&s, who {lx.) divides them into seven kinds. — 
1. Bapaces, armed with hooks for seizing hold with, 2* 

^ Dugas's ‘‘Reclierclies sur Tordre des Acaviens^Aim. So. Nat , 2® ser. 
t. i. ed. 2. 
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AnchorarUy found in aquatic species, and used for retaining 
their position by means of termmating points. 3. 
foTTnes, without any claw on the last joint, 4. FUiformts^ 
as their name implies, filiform, or not at all tumid. 5. 
AnUnniforme^, chiefly differing from the last in their greater 
length. G. YalvmfoTTiies^ flattened, or excavated, or sheathed 
in form, 7. Adnati, or united throughout the greater part 
of their length to the labium, and always slightly developed. 

The eyeM in very many Acaridians are entirely wanting; 
When present they vary in number, being generally two, 
four, or six, and are placed on the cephalo-thorax ; some- 
times, as in the family Hydrachnides, they apparently con- 
sist of mere spots of pigment beneath the cuticle;^ in some 
other cases there is but one eye, which is composed of a 
varying number of small facets. 

Internal Structure. — The Organs of Digestion con- 
sist, in many species, of a short intestinal canal, which 
branches out into lateral caeca, d sa partie stomachcdef and 
has an anal orifice on the lower side of the abdomen, more 
or less near to its posterior extremity (Walck., Ins, Apt., 
iiL 135). The researches of Dujaxdin Sc, JSFai, 1845, 
tom. iiL p. 14) show in two famili^ (Hydrachnides and 
Trombidides) a curious modification of these organs. In 
this, the juices upon which these creatures exist are sucked 
in, apparently, into simple cavities in the substance of the 
body y these cavities are without walls of any kind, and 
from them the juices circulate through the body, and thus 
form its support. 

The Organs of Respiration consist generally of trachese, 
communicating outwardly with the air by means of minute 
orifices, stigmata/' which, in the genus Oribates, are 
situated between the first and second pairs of legs. In 
one numerous family {Acarides) no special organs for 
breathing exist, respiration being apparently effected by 
the general surface of the body. Different genera exhibit 
these two modes of respiration in various forms of union. 
M. Dujardin (Lc., p. 17) speaks of tracheae, in the family 
Trombidides, having an external orifice at the base of the 
falces on their upper side, — ^the use of these tracheae being 
for expiration, while inspiration is performed through the 
gener^ surface of the body and the plumose hairs attached 
to it, or, as in the family Hydrachnides, by “ stomata," %.e,, 
apertures covered with very delicate membrane. 

The Hervovs System in Acarids is ganglionic, as in the 
rest of the Articulata ; and, as we should expect from the 
simple form of the body (occasioned, as we have seen, by 
the almost complete fusion of the head and thorax in the 
abdomen) extremely simple. In the families Trombidides 
and Acarides, and probably in the rest also, the nervous 
apparatus consists of “ one large globular ganglion, from 
which nervous filaments are given off, both before and 
behind." 

With regard to the Oirculoitory System in the Acaridea 
too little, apparently, is yet known to make it possible 
to speak certainly. It is highly improbable but that, 
in some of the higher groups, distinct organs exist, 
though such do not yet appear to have been discovered. 
The results hitherto are negative ; no traces of circulatory 
organs have been found in such of the lower acarids as have 
been subjected to minute dissection, and hence the supposi' 
tion* that the intestinal canal, by means of muscular move- 
ments and contractions, operates in the irregular propulsion 
of the vital fluid to various parts of the body. 

The Reproductive Sy^em of the Acaridea is very simple. 
The external organs consist of an opening on the ventral 
surface, generally between the coxae of the hinder pair of 
legs. Acarids are both oviparoiis and ovo-viviparoiis; in the I 

^ Rymer Jones, An. 2d ed. p. 411. 

* See Packard's Guide to Gie Sittdy of Insects^ p. 627. 


latter case the young are produced through a large orifice 
or vulva nearly one-third of the length of the body, and 
closed by two valves. Some are supposed to be henoa* 
phrodite, but this, though true of the Pentaatomides, is 
uncertain in respect to others of this order. Partheno- 
genesis, however, certainly exists in some species. The ova 
appear commonly to be produced in the substance of the 
general tissue of the body without the presence of any 
ovarian apparatus with distinct walls ; it is certain, how- 
ever, that ovaries are present in some species — ^in the 
family Trombidides, for instance, in which a tubular double 
branched ovarium was discovered by Dujardin. Some of 
I the Acaridea, as Tetianychus, produce silk, and spin webs, 
but the silk-secreting organs have yet to be discovered ; 
neither do any external organs, such as spinnerets, appear 
yet to have been noticed. The development of Acaridians 
from the egg is a subject of great interest and importance, 
for which, see ClaparMe's Studies on Mites {Stvdicn an 
Acariden), and Siebold in Kblliher^s Jcum, Sc, Zcol,, 1868, 
part iv. 

Genebal Observations. — ^Acaridians are universally 
distributed; they are to be found under stones, dead 
leaves, or bark of trees, in the ground, in water, in unrefined 
sugar, upon dried meat, fruits, cheese, and putrid animal 
matters, upon all of which they feed- Some are parasitic, 
both externally and internally, in the flesh of different 
animals, living upon the juices of the creatures they infest. 
One species, Sarcoptes Scahiei, is the cause of the disease 
called the “ itch ; " another is our troublesome ‘Harvest- 
bug." Some are parasitic upon insects of different kinds ; 
others are said to have been found in the brain and eyes of 
man. All are small, great numbers almost microscopic ; the 
smaller kinds, particularly of the Acarides, are very difficult 
to preserve as cabinet objects, and from this, as well as from 
their minuteness, the order, generally, does not receive that 
attention to which, from their diversified forms and modes 
of life, Acaridians are certainly entitled. 

From various considerations of structure, the Acaridea 
may be divided into ten families, each containing one or 
more genera. These families may shortly be characterised 
as follows : — 

Ram. 1. Pentastomides, — Bodyaziniilate^ vermiform, lancet-shaped ; 
the segments of the cephalo-thorax contmnons with the body, and 
furnished with four strong claws or mdinientary legs; this appears 
(Eolleston, Forms of Animal Life, p. 118) to he the laxva or imma- 
ture state, the adult form being destitute of Hmhs (which are replaced 
by four hooks — ^two on each mde of the mouth), and reversing the 
ordinary progress of many acarids, from a fewer to a larger number 
of ; organs of respiration and circulation, none (Huxley). On 
tbift abnozmrijfamily, of which one genus and eighteen species have 
been described, see Cobbold's Entozoa, pp. 898-402, and authorities 
there quoted. (See figs- 1, 2.) 



Fiq. 1 — FetUastoma Fro. i*. — The same, in the immature 

toBnicideSy Rufl. lorm; uader side, a ..a, legs. 
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Tam. 2- Ta/MJ/rides (rctP’aJr, long, oi/pd, a tail). — The type of this 
family is Demodex follicidorum, Simon (fig. 3), a rery onriotia 
paiasite found in the follicles of the 
Iiuman nose — hence its specific name. 

It is long and slender ; the abdo- 
men drawn out into a wonnlike 
*■■!»•] ; the fore part or cephalo-thorax 
has in the adult state four pairs of 
rudimentaiy legs, in the immatuTe 
state three pairs. This is one of the 
lowest forms of acaridians, and pre- 
sents in its adult state the immature 
Tcrmiform appearance of the higher 
genus Typhlodromus (Packard, l.c,^ 

Fam. 3. Tardigradides^ — ^ Body 
cylindrical, Termiform, but with no fjq. 3 — Demodex folUtnlorumy 
distinct abdomen; it is famished Simon; under side. a...a, mdi- 
throughout its whole length with mentarj- leg.; », sMomen. 
four pairs of rudimentary limbs, of which the fourth pair is 
q^uite at the posterior extremity ; eyes, two ; falces, style-Hke. These 
ft.TiimA.1g are microscopic in size and aquatic in habits; they are 
hermaphrodite, and are now generally held to be acarids of a very 
low grade (Packard, 2-c., p. 668). Several genera have heen char- 
acterised. Fig. 4 represents MiliMsivmi tao'digradwm^ Sohxank. 

Jam. 4. Acarides. — Wt now come 
to the more typical forms of Acaridea, 

The family Acarides have a soft, 
thin-skinned body, with the thoracic 
junction often visible ; falces either 
scissor-like or styliform ; maxillae 
obsolete; legs of the two first pairs 
often widely distant from those of the 
hinder ones ; in some lowly organised 
forms, ** face-mites,” four legs only 
are found ; perhaps these are the 
immature form of some other species 
(?); eyes, none. In this family are 
included the cheese, itch, and sugar 
mites, with numerous others parasitic 
on various animals. Some forms, 
as M€t€ropm verdricosus (Iffewport), 

Dtrmalei^uSf and Typ%lodr<m/uSf 
particularly in the immature state, 
exhibit an evident link between the 
last two families and the higher 
acarids ; on the agamic reproduction 
of a species of family (tXhevletusl 4 - — Milnesiwn tardigraduj^ 

^R-Win©. ScUvrd 

1866; also Isewman s Zoologist, 2 canal legs (rudimentary), 
ser., i. p. 236. 

Fam. 6. Oribatides. — Body hard and homy ; the thoracic junctions 
visible ; form of the abdomen, round, globular, oval, qua(&angular, 
or hemispherical; palpi, short ; maariffse, lar^ and toothed ; eyes, 
almost obsolete ; cephalo-thorax, generally with two wing-like pro- 
jections and two or three cup-shaped pedioeHated stigmata on the 
edge, leading to the respiratory tubes. The Oribatides in general 
live on vegetable matter, and several genera have been characterised. 
The immature forms of many species vary greatly from the adults, 
so that numbers have been described as <nstinct species. See on 
this family an elaborate paper by M. H. Nicolet, in the Arch, du 
Miis,, t. vii. pp. 383-482, 24-38. 

Fam- 6. Gamasides, — Body, oval, flattened ; epidermis, dense ; 
falces, scissor-like ; maxillae, free ; legs, equal in size and of similar 
form ; eyes, obsolete. There are several genera of this family para- 
sitic on various animals. 


Fam. 7. Ineodides. — Body, round, oval, or somewhat oblong, of a 
leathery consistency ; palpi, short, three or four jointed ; falces, 
saw-like, and, with the other parts of the mouth, joining in the for- 
mation of a beak for thrusting into and holding on to their prey. 
Eyes, often obsolete ; legs weak. On the generation of Ixodes, see 
a paper by Prof. Gene, communicated by A. Tulk to Atm. a/nd 
jV. M,, No. 188, Sept, 1846, p. 160. ^^en gorged with the 
juices of their victim the abdomen attains'an enormous size, and 
appears almost to obliterate all the rest of the body. In this family 
are comprised the “ticks” (Ixodes), which are often so tormenting to 
mankmd, and domestic and other aniTnalg (figs. 5, 6). Among these 
ticks is included also the noted genus Argos, of which a sp^es. A, 
re^sxus (Latr.), has lately been found at Canterbury, England. 
Some of the largest known acarids are contained in this family. 

Fam. 8. SydracTmides, or water-mites. — Body, oval, or ai^ost 
globular ; palpi, short ; legs, ciliated for the purpose of swimming ; 
eyes, two. These acarids are found in salt as well as in firesh water. 
Some are parasitic, when immature, on water-hugs and water-beetles ; 
others, through life, on the gills of the fresh-water musseL 

Fam. 9. TrornbiMdes, — Body, stout, round, or oval, and often 
somewhat oblong ; frequently broader before than behind ; some- 
rimes clothed densely with a kind of pubescence. The two binrlAT 


pairs of legs far removed from the two fore pairs. Eyes, two. The 
colour of the species of this family is generally of a bright red. 


e. 



Fia. 6f-^Ixcdu agyptiw, Saviprny. falces; 6, 6, palpi; c, caput; d, cephalo- 
thorax; e, abdomen. 

scarlet, or yellowish. Among them is the red mite, Teiram/ychAX/s 
telarinu (Linn.), popularly called the “red-spider,” which infests 
hothouses. 



Fxo. e.^ — The same ; under side, a, falces ; 6, b, palpi ; c, genital aperture ; d, anal 
orifice; xnaxillse and labium soldered together; g, stemtim. 

Fam. 10. Bdellides, — ^Body, oblong-oval, showing the junctiona 
of caput, thorax, and abdomen ; palpi, long ; eyes, two to six, 
sometimes obsolete ; legs, long and sfrong ; parts of the mouth 
forming a tapering pointed beak of greater or less length, and 
looking like a prmongarion of the caput. The Bdellides lire in 
dar^ places, under moss, &c., and on the floors of caverns. 

The above cbmracters of the Acaridian Families are abridged 
chiefly from A. S. Packard’s Quids to the Stud/y of Insects , Besides 
Olapar^de’s Studien cm^Acasrid&n, and Nxoolet’s M&movrs on Oribor- 
tides, and other works above noted, may be mentioned Dr C. Heller 
on rile anatomy of Argos persicua, Sitzu/ngsh, d, K, AJead. d, JV, Math, 
Jlotwnjo, Cl, Bd. XXX. No. 16, 1868, pp. 297-^26, Taf. 

Charles Robin’s Mtmoire zoologigue et <matornigue sur dvverses espies^ 
dAcariens de la Famville des Soorcoptes, 1860, with 8 plates ; also by 
same author, “ M4moire sur les Sarcoptes avicoles, et sur les 
metamorphoses des Acariens,” Comptes Mmdm, tom. Ixvi- pp. 776- 
786 ; H. A. Pagenstecker, BcUrdge Tsur Anotomie der Milhen, Heft 1, 
“ Trombi^um,” 2 Taf. 32 pp., Leipsic, "W, Engelman, 1860 ; P. 
J. van Beneden, Becherches sur rhistoire naturelle et la dJ^veloppe- 
ment de I’Atax Ypsilophorus {Hydrochna oonchan'wm!),'" Nowo, M4m, 
de VAcad. de Beige,, tom. xxiv. 1860 (24 pp. ed. 1. pL) Of the 
older works on Acaridea maybe mentioned that of Hermann, Mimovre 
Apterologique, infol., Strasbourg, 1804 ; andP. Gervaia, in Walcke- 
naer’s Ins, Apt,, tom. iii. pp. 132-288, pis. 31-36 and 88, 1844 ; 
Doyfere, “Memoire sur les Tardigrades,’^’ Arm, JSc, JSTat., 2 ser. 
“ & 0 I.,” tom. xiv. 1840, pg. 269-361 ; Suite, Ibid., tom, xvii. 1842, 
pp. 193-206, and tom. xviii. 1842, pp. 6-36, with 8 plates; P. JT. 
van Beneden, * * Becherches sur Torg^ui^ation et la d4veloppement des 
I^guatules (Pentastoma, Bud.) suivies,” &c., 39 pp. wim 1 pl., in 
Nonv. M4m, de VAcad, de Beige ^ tom. xxiii. 1849. 

Order II , — PTONoaoNZDEA. 

The creatures of this order form a small group which 
it appears now necessary to receive among the Arachnida, 
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though their tnie position has been hitherto (and to some 
extent still is) a matter of much difference of opinion 
among naturalists. They seem to connect the more 
typical Arachnida with the Crustacea, and also to form a 
passage from the Acaridea to the Phalangidea. It appears, 
however, when their peculiar structure, both external and 
internal, is considered, impossible to include them within 
either of those orders; it is therefore proposed here to 
constitute them a separate order between the acarids and 
phalangids. The characters of the order are — 

ExteknaIi STKiTCTtrsE. — Body^ linear, composed of four 
segments ; capvd^ tubular, in form of a beak or proboscis, 
and either simple, or ending with palpi and mouth organs ; 
ahdommj rudimentary ; legs^ eight (each thoracic segment 
bearing a pair), very long, and consisting of eight to nine 
joints, terminating with a claw or claws. In the immature 
(so-called larval) state the legs are four only in number. 
The females have a supernumerary pair between those of 
the first pair, used for cajrying the ova. FaXpi^ when 
present, filiform, and compost of five to nine joints ter- 
minating with a daw. Byes, four. 

With regard to their internaZ structure,, the Pycnogonidea 
have a dorsal vessel (circulatory apparatus) divided into 
chambers, a stomach sending fortJi csecal prolongations 
into the legs and palpi, an abdominal intestine with dilated 
doaca, and a nervous system, consisting of a cephalic and 
opthtbalmic ganglia, closely united together and joined by 
the oesophagian fillet to the abdominal ganglia, which are 
four in number, of large size, sessile, and emitting from 
their lateral extremities nerves into the legs (Ouvieris 
An,, edition cited post, pi. 22), but no organs of 
respiration (Huxley, Lc,, and Cuvieris Rhgn, An,, tc.) 



Fio. 7. 



Kg. 8. 

Wwt. l^Pycnogonvm HUordU, MtOler. a. parti of mouth, formlngr a Peak; & 
capxtfc; C...C, thoracic segments ; d, rudimentary abdomen; «, eyes. 

Vio. S^The same t under sidflL a, a, supernumerary pair of legs. 

TioB order contains but one femily, jE^fcnogcmdut^ divided into 
several g€ne*ar--Pycnogonxiin, PhozidbiltLs, Uymphon, and Ainmo- 
thea. Some of the srpeciesar© parasitic on cetaceous animals, others 


are found secrt;ted among 
marine animals. 


; seaweed along the sea-shore, and feed on 
>ome are British, and others exotic. 


The genera may he thus shortly characterised. 

G^us Pycnogonum (Brunnich). — Body short and thick ; legs, 
short, strong ; without either falces or palpi. The species of this 
\ genus are parasitic on the cetacea. Figs, 7, 8, jP. litter ale (Miiller). 

Genus Phoanckilus (Latr.) — Body narrow; legs of great length ; 
falces present, hut no palpi. 

Genns (Fabr.) — Resembles Phoxichilus in the narrow 

body and long legs, which are 
also slender, as well as in hav- 
ing Mces; but in the present 
genua there are also two palpi, 
each of five joints. Fig. % 

Ryrnphon ooecineum (Johnston). 

Genus AmmotTiea (Leach). — 

Body short and rather broad ; 
legs long ; beak of great size and 
length; much longer than the 
falc^ which are ^ort. Palpi 
9-jomted, the third joint much 
the longest ; terminal tai'sal 
daws double, and of unequal 
size. Supernumerary legs 9- 
jointed, and inserted under the 
first pair of legs behind the beak. 

The latest authority in regard to their systematic position, 
whether Crustacean or Aracnnidan, is Br Anton Bohm, who says 
in a memoir, “ ITeber Entwicklung und Ban der Pycnogoniden ” 
(contained in a pnbHcation, entitled UTUersttehvmgen ilber JSau 
und Entwicklung der Artikropoden, Leij^c, Engleman, 1870) ; 
“Bie Pycnogoniden sind weder Araehniden no5i Oustaeeen," 
Br Bohm enters fully into the development and structure of Pycno- 
gonum liUorale, and of a species of another genus formed out of 
Phorichilus, AcTielia Icevis, The present writer has not, however, 
hskd an opportaxdty of studying this memoir 



Fio. 9. — Ifymphon, eoccituum^ Jolmstou ; 
under side. a. bead ; &, palpi. 


Order III , — Fhalangipea. 

The Phalangidea present a very well defined and compact 
group, though the transition, in one plane, from the Acaridea, 
through the families Cyphophthalmdes and Trogulides, is 
tolerably apparent, while in another plane they show evident 
affinity to the I^cnogonides. The following are more 
detailed characters of the order : — 

ExtsbnaXi Stbxjotubk. — ^T he body is of a more or less 
round, oval, or oblong, and sometimes quadrangolar form; 
the integument is either hard and homy, or coriaceous, 
and generally destitute of hairs, but often tuberculous 
and armed with spines. 

The apkalo-thorax and abdoTnen are united throughout 
their whole breadth, the junction frequently shown by a 
slight constriction, but always visible from a strongly- 
marked groove or ridge; the upper side of the cephalo- 
thorax, and sometimes of the abdomen, is frequently 
furnished with spines, sharp teeth, or tubercles. The 
abdomen is articulate, or segmented in a modified form, 
from several more or less strongly developed transverse 
foldings in the epidermis. 

The mouth organs are rather complex (fig. 11), consisting 
of three pairs of maxillae, above which is a tongue (langtiette ) ; 
and below the maxillae is a membranous lip (labium). 
Prom the first pair of these maxillaft there issue two five 
jointed padpi, the intermediate joints of which often exhibit 
processes or branches, the last or digital joints ending with 
a daw. The other two pairs of maxillae support the basal 
joints of the two first pairs of legs. The presence of these 
supernumerary, or crural, maxillae strongly supports the idea 
long since advanced by Savigny and others, that the palpi 
are but modified legs (see, however, note 1, p. 272 supra); 
the same idea being also raised in regard to the Thely- 
phonidea and Solpugidea by the use as palpi of the first 
pair of legs, which ar^ in fact completely palpiform, and 
differ markedly from the rest in their structure. - Above 
these parts, directly in front of the upper extremity of the 
cephalo-thorax, are two falces, each of which con^te of 
two, or (in CyphophtkaZmides, G. Joseph) three joints; 
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the second joint terminates with a didactyle claw or pair of 
pincers, formed by a movable claw acting in opposition to 
a fixed one. 

The falces vary greatly in their size and development. 
The terminal joint is sometimes articulated to the basal one 
at the extremity of its longer axis or at its end; at other 
times it is attached by its shorter axis, or more or less near 
the middle. In some species they are furnished with pro- 
cesses or homy prolongations, differing in size and form 
in different species ; this is, however, only a modification 
of the last mentioned mode of articulation. 

The legs are, in most species, very long and slender; in 
some groups they are, however, shorter and stronger, while 
in others they are of extreme length and tenuity. They 
are eight in number; the seven normal joints, of which 
each is composed, may be more properly described as con- 
sisting of five invariable and two variable ones ; the sixth 
(or metatarsus) being divided into several immovable divi- 
sions, and the sevenSi (or tarsus) subdivided into a greater 
or less number of minute movable articulations, the ter- 
minal one famished with one or two fine claws. The legs 
are often armed (some, at least, of their joints) with strong 
spines and spiny processes; this is particularly the case in 
the family Gonyleptides. The first joint (coxa) of each 
leg is immovable, being fixed to the side and under part 
of the cephalo-thorax. Between the fixed (or basal) joints 
of the legs is an oblong, or at times somewhat obtusely 
triangular, siemal plate^ divided at its base from the 
abdomen by a transverse groove ; the anterior extremity is 
free, and beneath it is concealed (according to the sex) the 
penis of the male, or the ovipositor of the female ; in some 
species of Phalangidea these organs mre of great length and 
varied in form ; this sternal plate forms the lower side of 
the cephalo-thorax. The eges, two or eighth in number, 
are generally of large size, and situated on the sides of a 
common eminence on the upper side of the cephalo-thorax ; 
this eminence is often armed with spines and tubercles. 

Intebj^taIj Stbuotube. — Muacula/r System. — ^Every one who has 
seen the mode in which the Phalangides run would naturally suppose 
that the muscles required to keep the body raised and balanced 
between their long slender legs in rapid course must be exceedingly 
strong; and this is found to be the case. The muscles are of large size, 
consisting of numerous strong ‘‘fasciculi,*' which arise from the 
interior of the basal joints (coxae) of the legs, and, almost entirely 
filling up their hollows, pass on into the next joint (trochanter), 
and so on to the end of the second part of the tibise ; thence two 
long delicate tendons, continuing forwards, traverse the whole length 
of Sie tarsal joints, running along their under surface. The muscles 
by which the falces and pripi are worked consist of an elevator and 
a, somewhat larger, depressor for each. Other muscles and muscular 
fibres connected with other parts and organs are minutely described 
by A. Tulk,® whose descriptions, however, cannot be usefully 
abridged, and are too extensive and detailed for our present space. 

Organs of Digestion. — ^These consist of a simple longitudinal 
pouch forming the stomach or main intestinal canal, contracted at 
each end, exdarged in the middle, and giving off on aU. sides 
numerous lateral pouches or cseca of different sizes, to the number, in 
jPhaZcmgiwn opilio (Latr.), of thirty. These are minutely detailed 
by Tulk, who divides them into — (1), those on the dorsal surface of 
the main canal ; (2), those on its ventral surface ; (3), those on 
its sides. The pharyngeal tube and oesophageal can^ are modified 
so as to be qnalmed not only for the passage of simple fluids, but 
also for solid substances; these first, however, having undergone a 
process of quasi-mastication by means of the extemm parts of the 
mouth. At the opposite end of the alimentary canal a simple, short 
intestine connects it with the anus, the external aperture of which 
is situated at the binder extremity of the abdomen. With regard 
to the office of the lateral ceeca, an examination of their contents 
has led to the su^estion that they secrete a peculiar granular 
substance, which is thence discharged into the stomach, and 
“ a^lutinatea the particles of food together,** covering them with 
a membranoxis integumeirt which serves to protect the delicate coats 
of the intestine from laceration by the sharp and spiny nature of 
their food-contents (Tulk, l.c. p. 248). Biliary tubb have been 
"■ ■■- ' ' ' “ '■ — — 

* H, O. Wood, iu Trans. Avner. PMl. JSoe.y xiii. p. 440. 

^ “Upon the Anatomy of Phdlcmgivm opiMo CLatr.),*’ Avn. iV*. 
jff., Kos. 76, 77, and 78, OcL 1843. 
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described by Treviranus ; but it seems probable that the anterior 
pair of these, at least, are tracheee connected with the stigmata on 
each side of the fore margin of the cephalo-thorax. These stigmata 
were mistaken by Tulk for eyes (l.e. . . . -m. i 

The Organs of Me^piration are tracheal. The stigmata in Fhalaii- 
gium (and Gonyleptee ?) are four in number, — two beneath the fore 
part of the abdomen, situated one at the b^e of each of the posterior 
legs, but usually concealed by the coxal joints, and one on each side 
of the fore margin of the cephalo-thorax ; each of the former pai r 
opens into a large obliquely longitudinal tracheal tru nk these two 
trunks give off various smaller branches and tubes, which convey 
the air to all parts of the body- With two of these tubes, probably, 
the cephalic stigmata are connected. ^ i 

The Organs of drculation are very simple, consisting, m Pnarlan- 
gium, of an elongated dorsal vessel ac^g as a heart, lyin^ m a 
groove npon the npper surface of the alimentoy canal, and divided 
into three chambers. Eramifications from this vessel serve to carry 
the vital fluid to every portion of the body /Tulk). From researches 
since made by M. Blanchard,® it appears that this fluid is re- 
collected from the general circulation into two large lateral vessels 
(vascular sinuses), from which it is returned by other channels to the 
dorsal vessel, or heart itself. The structure of the heart consists of 
a series of transverse, curved, and muscular bands, leaving between 
them light and membranous intervals (Tulk). 

The Nervous System of phalangids is very similar in its type to 
that of some other arachnids. Two large ganglia (cephalic and 
thoracic) occupy the cephalo-thorax, and from these nerves issue to 
the various parts, some of them leaving ganglionic enlargemenia in 
their course, whence ngalTi finer nerves distribute thems^ves to the 
adjacent structures. Tulk mentions a striking peculiarity connected 
with the nervous system of phalangids, which is a power possea^d 
by tbfltYi to move the nervous centres backwards or forwards at will ; 
tins is effected by means of several large transversely striated mus- 
cular fasciculi radiating from the sides of the thoracic ganglion, to 
which they are attached by short tendons (Tulk, 826). 

The Organs of Chneration in the Phalangidea (which areJovipaxous), 
are different from all other araclinids in the large external parts 
connected with them. In the female, the internal parts consist of 
an ovisac and ovarium (Tulk) ; whence, by means of the ovidnct, 
the ova are conducted into the ovipositor. This is a long membranous 
tube; the first or basal part of it is surrounded by annuli or rings of 
hairs or bristles; towards the extremi'l^ it is scaly, and also famished 
with some hairs, and the extreme point has two small lateral tufts 
of hairs. The ovipositor is protruded, at the will of the animal, from 
the vulva, which is situated at the fore margin of the sternal plate, 
or else it is, when at rest, withdrawn into its sheath, leaving no out- 
ward trace of it visible. In the male, the seminal vessels consist of 
a cluster of “ slightly tortuous cseeal tubes,** whence the spermatic 
fluid is passed by a duct into a penis of enormous length compared 
to the size of the animal (fig. 12, d, e, /). This organ is a slender 
curved tube, famished at its extremity with a recurved hook, and 
contained in a sheath ; both the sheath and penis when at rest lie 
in a longitudinal direction beneath the ventral surface, of the thoraj^ 
but can be protruded at will from the external aperture, which is 
similar, and similarly situated, to that of the female. The form of the 
penis varies in diffierent species, as also does the ovipositor of the 
female. The organs of generation, both male and female, of PJialom- 
gium opiUOy are detailed at great length by Tulk, l.c. Both the 
penis and ovipositor may be made to protrude by >a slight lateral 
pressure beneath the fore margin of the sternal plate. 

Gbitebaii OBSBBVATioisrs. — ^The Phalangidea have been 
found in all parts of the world, but though often very 
numerous in individuals, the number of species as yet 
discovered is comparatively small In the British Islands, 
where about sixteen species have been observed, they are 
popularly known by the name of Harvest-men,”^ pro- 
bably because most numerous at the time of harvest. 
They run with great rapidity over and among grass and 
low herbage, and many live among the leaves and mossy 
covering of trees, among moss on the ground, heath, and 
stems of herbage; also under stones, and among rubbish 
and debris. Their prey is small insects, the young of the 
true spiders, and some species of Acaridea. The Bxnall 
size of the body, compared with the inordinate length of 
the legs, in some genera is exceedingly striking. In an 
undescribed species of Leiobunus, from the Brazils, the 
length of the body is but a line and ac half, while that of 

® “ Be Pappareil circulatoire et des oigans de respiration dans les 
I Araolmides,** Ann. Sc. Nat. 3 sex, “ Zool,,*’ adi. 818^62, pis. 6-8. 

^ “ Monograph, on the British Sx>ecies of Phalangiidseor Harvest-men,” 
1 by B. H. Meade, F.Ii.S,, Ann. N. if., June 1855, pp. 898-416. 
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the longest legs exceeds hfty lines ; being in the proportion 
of about 1 to 32. PhaJangids part easily -^ith their legs, 
or with portions of them ; and when detached these legs 
retain the power of motion for a considerable time, due 
probably to sustained nervous energy. The order may be 
divided into about four well-marked families. 

Fam. I. CypJiop/ithalmides. — Characterised by an oval, flattened 
body, short legs, with undivided tarsi ; faices projecting far in front 
of the fore part of the caput, and three-jointed Ooseph^. Eves on 
pedicles, one on each side of the cephalo-thorax near' the lateral 
znarm.^ One genus only, Gyphophthalmus (Josephs, and two species, 
£7, auflricorius (Joseph), and C. corsicus (Simon), have as yet been 
discorered, both of veiy small size, and both Sc” th SiTrcpean. Thev 
have an exceedintjly acaridian appearance, and seem evidently to 
connect the aoarios with the more typical Piialangidea. See G. 
Joseph (Bert, Brvt, Zeitschr, 1868, pp, 241-250 and 269-272), who 
speaks of but two tracheal stigmata; probably the thoracic stigmata 
were overlooked. The form of the maxillae appears to be peculiar. 

Fam. II- TroguUdeSu — Somewhat similar in general appearance to 
the former family, but differing in the parts of the mouth being con- 
cealed beneath a Mnd of hood, which projects beyond the fore margin 
of the cejhalo-thorax ; and in the eyes, which are placed, well 
separated, in a transverse line at the constriction, where the hood 
joins the caput. Two genera, ® Oryptostemma (Guerin) and Trogolus 
(Walck.), have been characterise; of the former one species only 
is yet known. 01 Westermanni (Guer.), G^ea. Of the latter genus 
the species are few, and little appears to fie known of their habits or 
economy; one only, of small size, Trogulus GairCbridgii (W estwood*), 
has been found in England (at Bloxworth, among moss, by the Rev. 
O. F. Cambridge), remarkable from the dense dotbmg of short 
aquamoae hairs on the body, and hooked spine-like bristly hairs on 
the legs. 

Fam. III. PhaZcrngides (figs. 10, 11). — Characterised by their small, 



roun^ oblong, or oval body ; exceedingly long, slender legs, with 
multi-articulate tarsi; eyes close together, one on each side of a 
tuberculous eminence on the vertex of the cephalo-thorax (fig. 12, a) ; 
the eminence, as weE as other parts of the body, often armed with 


^ Since the above was written. Professor Westwood has founded a 
new genus— Stylooellus — on jSL stma^fxmus (Westv.) Tkestmms 
Ento^logicus Oxondensis, Oxford, 1874, p. 200, plate 37, fig. 7. 

* Professor Westwood (Lc. p. 201) separates Crypto^mina, and 
(with CiyptoceUns, a new genus founded on C, fos&uSy Amazons, Z.c. 
fig. S) forms a new family CBTProsrEaMCBCiDEB, between CJyphophthal- 
mides and Trogulides. 

3 Zuc., p. 202, fig. 6. 


spines. FaJcew (fig. 13) often of great size ana length, die terminal 
joint articulated sometimes at its end, sometimes further on. Several 
genera of this family have been characterised, and numerous spf^^jics 
recorded, mostly European, but our space will not permit of Tiirth^r 
details, which may found in the w’ork of Hermann before noted. 



Fig. 11. — Phaianfnttm asffypttacvm, Savigny; undier aide, with legs and palpi trun- 
cated, and without abdomen, a, a, palpi* &, maxillm; c, tongue ; fitut 
Joints of legs; snpermunerary masJllee, supporting first two pairs oi 

legs, and used In eating (?) ; p, membranous Up (to5tti«n) ; k, sternal plate 
(jttemtimy; m, fore-margin of sternal plate, under which (at '*) are soxn&l 
organa 

xmdGrAcaridea; also in those of LatreOle, Sur t Histoire des Ins&ctes 
connus sous le noTn de BaucTieurs {FhcUangitt/rri) (pub. 1802), and 




Herbst ; in Ncetursystem der v/rigejiilgelt&ri iKts&hte^i^ 1798- 99 : P. 
Gervais, in Walck. Iiis. vol. iii. p. 94; and Koch, in Bie Aracfmi- 

den^ 1831-1848; and in numerous iso- 
lated papers by various later authors. 

Most of the anatomical details known 
of the order Phalangidea have been 
obtained from species of this family. 

Fam. IV. Oonyleptides, — ^This dif- 
fers firom the last in the generally more 
or less quadrangular form, or roughly 
diamond sha]^ ; the cephalo-thorax 

abdomen; it is also more spmous and 

tuberculous; the palpi are longer, some joints often of great stren^h 
and length, and armed with strong spines, sometimes assumi^, wii h 
the strong terminal movable claw, a r^torial appearance. The leg? 
are shorter and stronger, and those oi the binder pair are nsnaUy 
armed with spiny processes, tubercles, and spines ; the coxal joints 
being often inordinately developed, reaching to the extremity of the 
abdomen, to which, as well as to the cephalo-thorax, they are im- 
movably attached. The tarsi are not multi-articulate. The species 
are tolerably numerous, and aE exotic. Several genera have been cha - 
lacterised, on the species of the chief and typical one of which, Ghm/y- 
leptes (Kirby), a Synonymic List, with descriptions of some new 
species, has been pubEshed by Mr A. G. Butler, in Awn, cmd Mag. 
N, M.y Feb. 1873, pp. 112, 117, pi. 3., continued in Jimr. Innw Soc. 
1874, vol. xiL pp. 151-165, pi, 8. Some of the works quoted on 
Phalangidea also treat of this fanuly. H. C. Wood, jun., considers 
the order generaEy in Trams. Amsr TMl. Soc.^ vol. xiii- m. 

435-442* pi, 24. 
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Order IT. — Solptjgidea. 

'Hais order constitutes a small but very distinct 
remarkable group of tropical and semi-tropical Arachnids. 
At first sigbt they remind us a good deal of the true 
spiders (Araneidea), but their position, when we examine 
their structural details, seems to be more naturally assigned 
between the Phalangidea and the next order (Scorpionidea^ 
(%s. 14, 15). 




I. W « 


M' 




Fxs. 14 ., — QdUodJU cyranwides^ PallaB. a, falces; A, eyes; head; <2, d, thorax; 

/, abdomeii; g, g, palpi; A, palplform legs; 1;, ^gitol joint (capsule); o, o, 
ahear-liXe points of falx; r, anus. 

Exteiu^-ai. Chauacstebs. — ^The hodj / is elongated and 
clothed with hairs; it is divided, as in other Arachnids, 
into two main portions 
(cephalo-thorax and ab- 
domen), but each of these 
portions is composed of 
several segments or articu- 
lations. The caput forms 
the fibcst segment of the 
cephalo-thorax; and this 
is followed by three others 
dLosely united to each 
other, and of a somewhat 
quadmngular form. Close 
’telund each coxal joint 
of the legs of the second 
pair is a small transverse 
slit or stigma leading to 
tracdiese. 

The e 2 f€s are two 
number, and seated on a 
tuberculifonn eminence on 
the fore part of the caput; 
this eminence is furni^ed 
with two long slender 
spines, placed in a trans- 
verse line between the 
eyes, and projecting forwards. 

The articulated by a hxed joint to the lower 
■uiface of the thoracic segments, are long and strong, 
fumiBhed with hairs (some of which are remarkably loi^, 
bacistleB, and spines, varying in length and strength. The 
legs of the first pair are palpiform and not used in ruiming, 
probably having the sole office of feelers. The number of 
joints d those of the first and second pairs isiseven, while 



in Pio. IB. — Under side of Oateoda araneotdest 
with, legs and palpi truncated, a, a, 
maxillae; basal legl'jointa; s*, 

Srst joints of first i>^r of legs; / labium ; 
h, k, flah-tail appendages; «, external 
orifice .>f sexual organs; A tongue, 
pa:ipi ; o, 0 , respiratory organs at base of 
second pair of legs, p...p, orifices leading 
to tracheae at fore-margins of second and 
third segments of abdomen ; r, anns ; 1 1 
fixed upper fangs or claws of falces; ti, «, 
moTable lower ditta 


those of the third and fourth pairs have eight, an extra 
joint being inserted between the basal and next adjoining 
joints ; the tarsi of the first pair are simple, or undivided, 
and terminate with two small curved claws, while those of 
the other three pairs are often divided into two, three, or 
more articulations, besides a small ter min al or heel joint, 
from which spring two long curved finger-like claws, each 
ending with a curved (apparently movable) nail or talon. 
The number, however, of the tarsal joints appears to differ 
in some species from others, and even in the different legs 
of the same species. The legs of the second, third, and 
fourth pairs belong to the three thoracic segments respec- 
tively, while those of the first pair are doseiy united (and 
even soldered) by their basal joints to the basal joints of 
the palpi beneath the caput, thus furnishing an additional 
reason for supposing them to be more of a palpal than of 
a cniial nature ; between the bases of the first pair is a 
small triangular piece (with its apex directed forwards), 
unnoticed by authors hitherto (?) and which may be regarded 
as a rudimentary sternal lip (labium) ; on the under sides 
of the three basal joints of each of the fourth pair of legs 
is a longitudinal row of five curious scale-like or lamelliform 
appendages, of a snbtriangular or somewhat fish-tail form, 
each articulated to a separate foot-stalk, which is again 
articulated to the surface of the leg joint; beginning from 
the basal joint the form of the last two of these appen- 
dages differs a little from that of the rest. That these 
remarkable portions of structure have some special office is 
scarcely to be doubted, but as yet their part in the animal 
economy has not even been conjectured. They appear to 
differ slightly in structure in different genera. 

Articulated immediately below the fore-margin of the 
caput are two enormous, massive falces^ each consisting of a 
single joint, and ending with a didactyle claw or pair of 
toothed jaws, the upper fixed, the lower movable, and articu- 
lated horizontally with a vertical movement, closing upon 
each other like scissors or shears ; these falces are projected 
in a line almost parallel with the caput, and are generally 
equal in length to the whole of the cephalo-thorax From 
the fore part of the upper side of each of the falces are 
often seen one or two curious elongate styliform appen- 
dages varying in size and form ; their use, if any, which 
may be doubted, is unknown ; they axe probably distinc- 
tive of sex, and appear to be characteristic of species. 
Underneath the caput, and forming the basal joints of two 
long strong five-jointed palpi, are the maxillce; these are 
strong, cylindrical, and have a more or less strong blunt- 
pointed apophysis at the extremity on the inner side. 
Like similar parts in other Arachnids, these maxillse, in 
conjunction with the affixed basal joints of the first pair of 
legs, form the lower boimdaries of the mouth, the labium 
(mentioned above) being apparently too rudimentary to 
subserve any practical purpose. The palpi are furnished 
with hairs, spines, and bristles similar to the legs, and the 
last (digiM) joint consists of a kind of capsule containing 
a peculiar organ, said to be protruded only when the animal 
is in a state of irritation, the use of which does not appear 
to be known ; doubtless it has some special function beyond 
that of a mere palpus, and the analogy of the use of the 
palpi in the males of the Araneidea would lead us to sus- 
pect a similar use in the present instance, t,e., as connected 
in some way with the process of generation. Between and 
within the maxillae is a portion of the mcruih organs^ com- 
posed of several parts of a peculiar shape, and furnished 
with two slender feather-like appendages ; this is called by 
Walckenaer the lip (levre ) ; but its place and office is 
undoubtedly more that of the tongue {lang%tetU)y though 
probably in the rudimentary state of the true labium it 
partly performs the duty of a sternal lip. Dugfes and M. 
Edwards in Cuvier's Eigne Animal (Arachnides, p. 83), 
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speak of the labre,” but it is evident from their descrip- 
tion that a portion of the languette is alluded to, not the 
part mentioned above as representing the labium. The 
abdomen is oblong, oval, or somewhat elliptic in its form, 
about equally convex above and below, and composed of nine 
or ten articulations, which decrease in breadth from the fore 
to the hinder extremity ; it is closely united to the cephalo- 
thorax throughout its entire breadth. The external orifice 
leading to the organs of generation is situated at the pos- 
terior margin of the first articulation, and besides the two 
stigmata before alluded to, behind the basal joints of the 
second pair of legs, there are two other stigmatic openings^ 
at the hinder margin of each of the second and third arti- 
culations of the abdomen ; these stigmata are protected by 
a kind of comb-like fringe, and the anal orifice consists of 
a long vertical slit situated at the extremity of the terminal 
articulation. 

Inteustal Stettctuee. — ^The Muscfular System of Solpu- 
gids appears to be very similar to that of other Arachnids ; 
it has been fully displayed by Dr M. Kittary in the work 
quoted in note, of the present page. 

The Respiratory System is tracheal and complicated. 
Five (according to 25r Elittary) openings at the hinder 
margins of the second, third, and fourth sub-abdominal 
articulations, lead to the abdominal tracheae ; these consist 
of three longitudinal parallel tubes, into the outer one of 
which the short branches from the external openings lead, 
and with these are connected various other branches supply- 
ing air to the different parts of the body. The abdominal 
tracheae also lead into ttose of the cephalo-thorax, which 
have their outer openings (two in number) behind the basal 
joints of the second pair of legs. The thoracic tracheaB 
send branches into the legs, palpi, and falces. 

There is probably some variation in different species in 
the details of their respiratory organs. Galeodes Araneoides^ 
for instance, does not appear to have the fifth outward 
opening in the abdomen (fig. 15), 

The Circulatory System consists of an elongated dorsal 
vessel or heart, running from the middle of the cephalo- 
thorax backwards through the connection between the 
thorax and abdomen, but does not reach the hinder ex- 
tremity of the latter. The thoracic portion is of an oval 
form, but it contracts in passing into the abdomen, enlarg- 
ing again gradually as it runs backwards. Dr Euttaiy 
does not appear to have traced the varions vessels which, 
no doubt, exist to convey the vital fluid from the heart to 
the different parts of the body. 

The Organs of Digestion consist of an elongated stomach in 
the cephalo-thorax, with lateral cseca j this stomach is con- 
tinued backwards into the abdomen in the form of a long 
single intestinal canal, leading into a cloaca at its posterior 
extremity. A kind of branching network of minute vessels 
secrete urine, and convey it from the whole abdominal mass 
by several main branches into the hinder part of the intes- 
tinal canaL Beneath the stomach is an organ described as 
probably the liver, and another answering to the pancreas. 

The Nervous System is not particularly complicated, but 
bears great resemblance to that of other Arachnids, espe- 
cially of the Araneidea. It consists of one large principal 
ganglion, or united pair of ganglia, from which branch 
nerves are sent off in all directions to the different parts 
and extremities of the body ; that which runs to the hinder 
extremity of the abdomen has an enlargement or kind of 
ganglion in its course. 

The Organs of Generation are highly developed in the 

^ Dr Kittary in “Anatomische Untersnclning der Gemainen {GkiUodes 
sranecddes) tmd der furchtlosen, {QaUodes intrepida) Solpiiga,” Bull, 
Mosc. 1848, No. iv. tab. vi. fig. 2, 6, ft, 6, indicates in G. irntrep^dOy a 
fifth stigmatic opening at the hinder margin of the fourth abdominal 
articulation. 
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female, consisting of ovaries, and an oviduct leading to the 
external orifice. The male organs do not appear to be 
known. The Solpugidea are probably oviparous. ^ 

The order Solpugidea comprises a single family, Galeodides, divided 
into five genera, characterised principally according to the number 
of the subdivisions of the tarsal joints of the second, third, and 
fourth pairs of legs : — 1. Rhax (Hermann), the tarsi all one-jointed.® 
2. Aellojnts (Koch), tarsi two-jointed ; those of the hinder pair 
destitute of claws (Koch). 3. Galeodes (Olivier), tarsi of the second 
and third pairs two-jointed, and of the fourth pair three-jointed. 
4. Bolpaga^ tarsi of the second and third pairs four-jointed, and of 
the fourth pair seven-jointed. 6. GZuvia (Koch), all the tarsi 
undivided, consisting of a single long thin joint. 

Fifty-two species (of aU the genera) have been described. See a 
recent paper, Zdst of the Species of Oaleodides^ by A. G. Butler ; also 
the older work of Koch, Die JLrachniden, All the species, though 
varying considerably in size, are remarkably similar in general 
form and appearance, and nearly all are of sombre colouring. 

Geneual Remarks. — ^T he Solpugidea are nocturnal in 
their habits, living by day secreted under stones, among 
debris and rubbish, and in old ruined walls and buildings, in 
dry sandy places ; from such retreats they come forth at 
night, and run with great swiftness. A recent traveller in 
Palestine relates, that when living in tents on the plains of 
the Jordan, near Jericho, each night, as nearly as possible 
between half -past nine and ten o^clock, several Solpugids 
entered the tent-door, running and racing with great speed 
over everything — ^tables, chairs, and beds — just like mad 
creatures, but apparently with no definite object, perhaps 
only attracted by the lights burning in the tent, "^^en dis- 
turbed in their diurnal hiding-places they showed fight and 
were extremely pugnacious j but their being venomous is 
doubtful, though the Arabs seemed to dread them quite as 
much as they dreaded the true scorpions, which were also 
numerous under the large stones lying about. Some inter- 
esting details of the voracity and habits in confinement of 
a species of Galeodes, are given by Captain T. Hutton, Ann. 
and Mag. N.M., 1843, vol. xii. p. 81. Like the Phalang- 
idea^ it swallowed the solid parts of insects, and even of 
a Ibaard five inches long. Captain H. assumes, as one use 
at all events, of the palpal organ mentioned above, that 
it is a retractile sucker,^’ to enable it to ascend smooth 
surfaces. This, however, is very questionable. 

Order V. — ScoBPioirmEA. 

In spite of differences in their internal anatomy, which 
appear to ally the Pseudo-Scoxpionides more to the spiders 
than to the true scorpions, some leading features of ex- 
ternal structure seem to stamp them at a glance as most 
nearly related to the latter. The impression inevitably 
creat^ on a comparison of the true and false scorpions is 
that the latter are little scorpions without tails. Including 
them, therefore, here in the same ordinal group as the true 
scorpions, we may shortly characterise the order as follows : 
— Body ^ongated-ovalj cephalo-thorax of one undivided 
piece, hard, homy, and often tuberculated or granulose, while 
traces of thoracic segments soldered together are generally 
more or less perceptible. Abdomen united to the cephalo- 
thorax throughout its entire breadth, and composed of 
several segments formed by articulated transverse coriaceous 
plates on the upper and under sides, united by two lateral 
cartilaginous membranes. Falces didactyle ; palpi ter- 
minating with a didactyle claw or pair of pincers; the 
coxal joints of the legs, fixed to the lower side of the 
thoracic segments, form a kind of sternum; the sternal 
plate, properly so-called, being either wanting or very 

* A more recent work on Solpugidea than that of Dr M. Bj.tfcary, 
is by L. Dufour, Mem. Acad. Sc., tom. xvii. pp. 338-446, 1862. 

® According to Koch, and also to Savi^y, in his excellent figures. 
Dufour, who, Z.C., says JUiace has two-jointed tarsi, evidently had 
a species of some other genus before him, pTohaLbly AeUqpus (Ko<fii), or 
else reckoned the metatarsus as a part of the tarsus. 
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radimentary. Eyes various in number, two to twelve. 
So far the true and false scorpions run together, but when 
compared more closely, differences, especially of internal 
structure, appear, which necessitate their subdivision into 
two groups or sub-orders. Menge and others, on account 
of these differences, separate the two groups more widely 
still; but one chief ground of this wider separation, the 
respiratory system, being in one tracTiealf in the other 
fso-called) pulmonary y seems scarcely sufficiently well estab- 
lished to warrant it. Not that there is not a wide difference 
in their respective respiratory systems, but that the whole 
question of the respiration of Arachnids is hardly so settled 
as to justify any broad lines of classification being based 
upon it. In some groups of the first order, Acaridea, and 
also in the second (Pycnogonidea), no traces have been yet 
found of a distinct respiratory system, though perhaps this 
arises from the minuteness of the creatures themselves and 
the extreme delicacy of the membranous walls of the air- 
vessels. This latter especially, as has been lately observed 
in regard to some obscure Myriapodous insects , ^ — Peripatus 
(H. N. Moseley, ^'Challenger” Expedition, 1874, Ann^ 
and, Mag, ZT., 4 ser. vol. xiv. p. 226 ), — ^would make 
it almost impossible, by any means, to discover these tracheal 
tubes, when once the air had been expressed from them. 
Then, again, the so-called pulmonary organs of the true 
scorpions appear to be, simply, modified tracheae, en- 
tirely destitute of that which specially stamps the true 
lung, that is, the presence of blood-vessels bringing the 
vital fluid together, and carrying it through the respiratory 
organs for aeration. The Araneidea, moreover, have both 
the tracheal and so-called pulmonary systems combined ; 
and also in this (more extensively worked than any other) 
order — Araneidea — ^the researches lately published on their 
organs of respiration by Philipp Bertkau (Arch, f, Mat,, 
xxxviii. 1872, Heft. 2, pp. 208-233, pi. 7), show how much 
has yet to be learnt concerning this part of their internal 
structure. Considering, therefore, that the difference 
between the respiratory systems of the true and false scor^ 
pions should not separate them from the same ordinal 
group, these with other differences yet appear to necessitate 
a division within the order. We propose, therefore, to 
distinguish them under two sub-orders : — 1. Pseudo-Scor- 
piones; 2. Scorpiones. 

Sub-Order I. — Pseudo-Scorpiones. 

These are distinguished from the Scorpiones chiefly by the 
absence of a tail and by their mode of respiration (figs. 1 6, 
17, 18). The body is of an oblong-oval form; the cephalo- 
thorax is coriaceous ; the abdomen sessile and, generally, com- 
posed above of eleven, underneath of ten segmental rings or 
articulations, usually covered above and below with a double 
longitudinal series of transverse corneous plates, united later- 
ally by a membrane, the folds of which correspond to the 
transverse plates. In the second sub-abdomindl segmental 
plate, on each side of the median line, there is (in some 
species) a small spiracular opening, and in the lateral con- 
necting membrane of the third segment, opposite to the end 
of the third sub-abdominal plate, on either side, is another 
similar opening. These four stigmata are the external aper- 
tures to the tracheary system (fig, 18) ; behind and between 
the two first mentioned stigmata is a spinning organ, 
furnished with minute tubes for the emission of the silken 
threads ; and close to this spinner, at the fore margin of 
the first abdominal segment, is the genital aperture. 

^ The legs are closely affixed by the coxal joints to the lower 
eide^ of the cephalo-thorax, and sit closely to each other, 
having a very small longitudinal space between them analo- 
gous to a sternal plate, of which, however, there is not even 
a rudimentary one, properly so-called. The number of 
joints in the legs is seven (Menge), but there appears to be 


a variation in this respect in some species. Each tarsus 
ends with two curved finger-like claws terminating with a 
short nail, and beneath them is another daw, modified at its 
extremity, gradually enlarging into a kind of conical form, 
probably acting as a sucker for the purpose of adhesion to 
smooth objects (fig. 18, d). The tarsal daws spring from 
a small heel or claw-joint. 
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Fig. 17. 

Fza. 16. — ChtlifSr SftTigny. a, cepbslo-tliorax; 6, abdomen; o, c, 

falces; rf, d; eyee; «, hinder segment of cephalo-thorax; / fipont ditto; 7i, h 
palpi. 

Fia. 17. — ^The same; portion of under side, a, rodlmeiitarj itemiun; b K 
maxUlse; c, palpna; A, digital joint ; e, movable feog; / labxnm; o, laloes. 


The palpi are five-jointed, long and strong, terminating 
with a digital joint of large sise, more or less bulbous at 
its base, and drawn out at its extremity into a jaw-like 
claw, furnished with 
hairs and bristles, and 
generally serrated along 
its inner edge. Against j 
this claw another, arti- 
culated to the extremity ^ 
of the bulbous portion, 
acts in opposition like the 4 . — 
pincers of a crab. Sup- 
porting the palpi on 
either side are the max- 
lUse, forming the lower 
side of the mouth, the e 

upper aide being formed Fio. 18,^ChehfBr canerotdet^ Lbm ; pOTtiomoC 

■hv +wn A aide, a, h, oriflcea of the reepitu 

DyiiWO Oiaacxyie laices, atory organs. 0, genital aperture ; 

besides the movable jaw taraal idavr; e, saperior tarsal claws, 
of the falces, there are connected with them some denti- 
culate spines, or other spiny processes and bristles. Within 
the mouth is a tongue, w£ich also serves as a sternal 
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labium, and differs in its form in different species* The tyes^ 
two or four in number, are situated on each side of the 
fore part of the cephalo-thorax, but there are none in the 
medi^ line. In some instances eyes are wanting alto- 
gether. 

With regard to internal striLcture^ the Paeudo-Scorpi- 
ones are very similar in their muscular system to the 
spiders (Axaneidea) (Menge). The digestive apparatus is 
simple ; a large stomachal pouch contracted a little in the 
middle lies in the thoracic cavity, and from it the alimentary 
canal runs through to the hinder extremity of the abdomen, 
with a double crook in the course of its passage; thia 
canal is imbedded on all sides in a mass of substance 
serving the function of a liver. The external spinning 
organs have already been mentioned ; the internal apparatus 
resembles that of spiders, consisting of a number of small 
elongated pear-shaped sacs, communicating outwardly with 
the spinning tubes. 

Nothing certain appears to have been discovered in 
regard to the circulatory system of the pseudo-scorpiones, 
except that a simple vessel runs along beneath the middle 
of the abdominal ridge ; the vital fiuid being found free 
among all the other organs of the body, so that the air is 
conveyed to the blood by numerous air- tubes, and not the 
blood to the air. 

The tracheal character of the respiratory system has been 
just mentioned. The spiracular openings vary in number 
in different species, two or four. From the two hindermost 
of the abdominal apertures, when four are present, there 
issue more or less numerous thread-like tubes, which convey 
the air to the different parts of the abdomen. From each 
of the two foremost stigmata a main tube runs obliquely 
through the thoracic region, and from this tube finer ones 
issue to the rest of the cephalo-thorax and its adjacent 
parts — ^legs, palpi, and falces. When two spiracular open- 
ings only are present a large tube runs from each forwards 
into the thorax, and finer ones backwards into the abdominal 
parts. 

The reproductive organs are simple. The external parts 
in both sexes are situated in the second (1) segment be- 
neath the fore part of the abdomen, and consist of two 
small oval openings close together. Into each of these 
there opens in the male a curved hom-like sac, with a 
lateral direction, as well as a smaller longitudinal duct, the 
latter leading from a common seminal receptacle. In the 
female a two-branched oviduct leads from the ovaria into 
the external apertures; the mode of reproduction is ovi- 
parous, and the eggs are carried by the female beneath the 
fore part of the abdomen, somewhat like those of certain 
of the Araneidea. 

Qenebal Obsebta-Tions. — The Pseudo-Scorpiones are 
all of very small size ; they do not appear to fonn more 
than one family group, Pseudo-Scorpionides, of which several 
genera and numerous species have been described by 
various authors. They are widely distributed, being found 
in tropical as weU as in temperate climates- Europe 
possesses many species, and even England has several — 
these being the sole representatives of the Scoxpionidea in 
this more northern latitude. Their habitat is under stones, 
beneath the decaying bark of trees, on the damp soil, 
among moss and herbage; some are found amongst old 
papers in houses, and in herbaria, and others are said to be 
parasitic on the common house-fly. For more minute 
details of structure and other particulars, see A Menge, 
ITeher die Scheerespinnertf ChemetidcBf who separates them 
from the scorpions under the above name, as a family 
group, more nearly allied by their internal structure to the 
true spiders than to the former. Menge gives also a list 
of works on this sub-order. A paper lately published by 
Dr Ludwig Koch, at Nuremberg, 1873, pp. 68, describes and 


gives analytical tables of all the European genera and 
species at present known. 

Sub-Order II. — Scorpionidea, 

Between the solpugids and the scorpions (figs. 19, 20) the 
last group (Pseudo-Scorpiones) gives us an evident connect- 
ing link. 

In the present sub-order, Scorpionidea^ or true scorpi- 
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Fto. 10.— Scoiip^ion (BtUhtisherot^ Koch), a, a, pa2{>i, of which A, A aiethedlgltel 
or fourth jointa, and i, the xnoTable finders; falces, with two zaorahle 
fanga, it k, and two fixed ones, dt eyes ; upper segmental plates of 

abdomen; artlctilated cartilaginoiui membrane, coxinectixkg npper and 

under pls^a of abdomen; m, bulbous sting. 

ons, the Exteknai* Structuee consists of a more or less 
elongated-oval body, covered with a coriaceous, or hard and 



Fio. 30.— Seorpib Amoreuxiit Sav., under aide, with legs, pafpl^ aad falMW 
truncated, a, a, maxillse; 6, 6, supernumerary or aecoua pair of maxillSf 
supporting firarib pair of legs ; c, c, third pair of ditto aupporting second pair 
of legs; basal joints of two hinder pairs of legs; ft orifice of sexual 

organs; A, A, comb-lUce appendages (also figured separately* enlarged); 
eight spiracles leading to breathing organa; *, radimentary stemal plate; 
«, o, poraon of third pair of supeTnumerary maxillse acting as a stemsd labium. 

homy integument. The cephalo-thorax is tuberculate or 
granulose, and marked with various seams, or grooves, and 
ridges, no doubt indicating the union of the caput and 
thoracicsegments. One longitudinal, and, in generah strongly 
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marked groove always divides tlie caput longitudinally, 
dividing also the tubercle on wMch the central pair of eyes 
is placed. This groove possibly represents the union of 
the two segments of a kind of duplex caput analogous to 
the duplex generative system noted postea (p. 285). The 
abdomen is sessile, united to the thorax throughout its 
whole breadth, and composed of twelve segments, of which 
the five posterior ones form a tail; these latter are segments 
in the strictest sense, while those of the abdomen proper 
are, more correctly speaking, articulations covered above 
and below with transverse homy plates. Articulated to the 
fifth joint of the tail is a bulb terminating with a sharp 
curved sting. Poison secreted in the bulb is injected into 
wounds through two minute perforations near the extremity 
of the sting. The legs are not very robust, nor long, nor 
very unequal in length; each consists of seven joints, of 
which the basal ones (coxae), are Jfixed to the under side of 
the cephalo-thorax, and act partly as a sternum ; the only 
portion which can be said to represent a real sternal plate 
being a very small sub-triangular, or in some genera, quad- 
rangular piece immediately behind the first segment of the 
abdomen between the extremities of the coxae of the fourth ‘ 
pair of legs (fig. 20, h). These latter are soldered to those of 
the third pair, the junction being visible as a more or less 
distinct groove. The coxae of the first and second pairs have 
angular pieces attached to them, used in manducation, and 
hence called supernumerary masdUse (fig. 20, o, o, h, h ) ; but 
while the pieces of the first pair might perhaps be so named, 
those of the second pair, closing together as they do on their 
inner margins, rather form a kind of sub-triangular sternal 
appendage representing the lahium, of which there is none 
properly so-c^ei Each tarsus ends with two rather long 
curved superior, and one short straight tooth-like inferior, 
claws. The fimt and second segments of the abdomen 
underneath are almost rudimentary; between them and the 
anterior edge of the first segment is situated the external 
apertme to the organs of generation, the homy plate pro- 
tecting it being divided longitudinally by a more or less 
distinct groove. From the second segment, and articulated 
to it, spring two very conspicuous, curious, comb-like appen- 
dages (fig. 20, A, ^), composed of a longitudinal shaft of 
several distinct joints, with a number of slightly curved, 
bluntish tooth-like processes, fitting closely together, and 
articulated to their hinder edge, nearly at right angles, like 
the teeth of a comb. The shafts and teeth of these appen- 
dages vary in the details of their form and structure ; their 
use has not yet been certainly ascertained, but their position 
points to some connection with the process of generation, 
which is also the opinion of L. Dufour and others ; while 
they have also been thought to be intended to brush away 
obstructions from the spiracular orifices and other parts ; 
but as in no ease are they long enough to reach more than 
the first pair (out of four) of these orifices, and every con- 
sideration of structure is against their being used to dean 
other parts, this conjectured use is scarcely probable. 
The spiracular orifices are situated on the under side of 
the abdomen in four pairs — one pair in a transverse line 
on each of the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth segmental 
plates, and are in general easily seen* 

The eyes (six, eight, ten, or twelve in number) are placed 
on the fore part and upper side of the cephalo-thorax, — 
two, generally large ones, in a transverse line near the middle 
of tiie' upper part of the caput, the rest (much smaller and 
VBjyiug in size in different genera and species) in two 
symmetrical groups, one on each side near its for© comers. 
The fcdces form, as in other Arachnids, the upper aide of 
the mouth; they are strong, cylindrical, and didactyle, 
outer jaw-like terminal claw being articulated in oppo- 
sition to the inner one; both are toothed, the denticulations 
varying in number size and form. Below the falces (and 


forming with the before-mentioned coxal appendages a 
complete lower boundary to the mouth) are two strong 
maxiZlcBy from each of which (as a basal joint) springs a 
long strong palpus of four joints, the last (digital) joint 
being more or less bulbiform at its base and didactyle at 
its extremity. The outer claw is movable, and (like the 
fixed one) serrate or denticulate on its inner edge. The 
size and form of this didactyle joint vary in different 
species and genera ; in some it is of enormous size, and its 
denticulations very strong, while in others it is scarcely 
larger than the j oint which precedes it. It is the possession, 
the position, and the office of the exact counterpart of this 
palpus, which, apart from other considerations, so plainly 
stamp the affinity of the two sub-orders of the Scorpionidea, 
in spite of the differences of their respective internal 
anatomy. Within the mouth parts above noted is a pointed 
tongue (langu^te) tipped with hairs. 

Intbunai* Stbuoturb. — The Muscular System of scor- 
pions is similar to that of other Arachnids. It is well 
detailed by L. Dufour (Savants Strangers, xiv. pp. 609— 
611), who divides the muscles into thoracic, abdominal^ 
and caudal; those of the abdomen being also subdivided 
into tegumerUary, perforant, and cardiac. , 

The Organs of Digestion consist of a straight narrow 
intestine, with little or no dilatation, running from the 
mouth to the anus, which has its external opening at the 
lower extremity of the fifth or last segment of the tail. 
At the junction of the stomachal and intestinal portions 
the biliary vessels are inserted, and from each side of the 
former (stomachal part) there issue five narrow cseca run- 
ning into a mass of fatty matter on either side. 

The Respiratory Organs, or pulmo-branchise, have their ex- 
ternal orifices or stigmata (as before mentioned) in four pairs 
on the ventral surface of the abdomen; the pulmo-branchise, 
of which one is connected with each stigmatic opening, are 
hollow sacs, the walls of which are folded into delicate 
laminae, each being duplex,^ and all lying one upon an- 
other like the leaves of a book; the air is admitted to these 
through the external openings, which are closed by movable 
homy lips as in insects. (Jones, Animal Kingdom, 2d ed., 
416.) According, however, to L. Dufour (Z.c., p. 617), the 
lips of the stigmata are immovable, and have a varied direc- 
tion in different species. The air is admitted to the puhno- 
branchim by the action of a linear opening in a supple 
membrane or diaphragm within the space between the lips 
and the laminae (L. Dufour, Z.c.) 

Organs of Circulation. — These, according to Newport 
{Philos. Trans. 1843, pp. 286—298), consist of an elongated, 
dorsal muscular vessel (or heart) ^vided into eight chaaoi- 
bers, separated from each other by valves, and with auri- 
cular openings or valvular orifices, at the division of each 
chamber, on its dorsal surface. From both sides, and at 
each end of the dorsal vessel, arteries convey the vital 
fluid for distribution to different parts of the body. 

This dorsal vessel apparently acts in a manner analogous 
to that of the heart in vertebrate animals. The vital fluid 
is conveyed back to the “ heart ” from the pulmo-branchiae, 
where it has been oxygenated by means of a great number 
of slender canals, formed by the collection together of 
vessels that have their origin at the hinder part of the inner 
side of the pulmo-branchiae. These canals pass round the 
sides of the body in the hinder part of each segment, and 
pour their contents into the dorsal vessel through the 
valvular orifices above mentioned. The conveyance of the 
fluid from the general circulation to the pulmo-branchiaB 
is effected by means of an intricate system of anastomos- 
ing pulmonic and capillary vessels, situated chiefly below 
the nervous chord on the ventral surface of the body. 


^ L. BufoTir, l.e. 
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From the above L. Dufoiu {7.c.) dissents. According to his 
researches, which appear to have been pursued under the great 
advantage of having fresh as well as living examples to observe and 
dissect, the heart (or dorsal vessel! is not divided into chambers at 
all ; its chambered ap^arance, which misled Newport and others, 
arising from inevitable changes in the form of the organ after 
death, and long immersion in spirit of wine. Dufonr gives very 
exact figures and descriptions of these changes.^ According to him 
the heart is a simple, undivided vessel running throughout the 
whole body, only narrowing at the fore part of the caput, and in its 
passages through the tail ; and from this tube various lateral veins 
and arteries issue, those from the hinder or tail portion, being pro- 
fusely branched. He dissents entirely from Newport, Blanchard, 
and others, with regard to the mode above mentioned in which the 
vital fluid is conveyed to and from the pulmo-branchiae, but he con- 
fesses that he has not been able to find out how it is actually effected, 
though he believes that the pulmo-branchial laminss are permeated 
by vascular ramifications spread out over every one of their leaves, 
and that in these ramifications the fluid receives the benefit of the 
'air admitted to the laminae. Siebold, however, says that no traces 
of blood-vessels have been found in the pulmonary lameto of another 
order, Araneidea; and it is hard to believe but that, if such details as 
those given by Newport in regard to the scorpion actually existed, 
Du four, with the advantage of fresh examples to dissect, should 
have been unable to discover it. On the whole, it seems too soon, 
even yet, to dogmatise on the position of the scorpions from their 
respiratory and circulatory systems. That thev have these two 
systems, the first by means of a dorsal vessel, wilii lateral branches, 
tie latter by a kind of pouch containing a modification of trachese, 
is certain ; and that their system is different from that of some other 
groups is also certain, but in the absence of a more perfect know- 
ledge of the real nature of the difference, its true value cannot well 
be yet ascertained. 

Nervous System . — A longitudinal row of nine — ^according 
to Newport, eight — ^ganglia, connected by a double nervous 
chord, is situated in the median line of the body, below 
the intestinal canal The first ganglion consists of two 
lobes, the upper one of which, occupying a position som^ 
what analogous to that of the brain in the Vertebrata, is so 
called (cerveau) by Duf our. From these lobes the optic and 
other nerves issue, some of them being connected with the 
various parts of the mouth and the legs. A nervous collar, 
according to some authors, surrounds the oesophagus. 
Dufour, however, disputes the existence of this collar, and 
explains how the idea of it arose, Lc., pp. 556, 567. Of 
the remaijaing ganglia four are, according to Dufour, 
situated in the abdomen, and from these four there spring 
on each side and underneath, branching nerves, which 
run to each of the pulmo-branchiae respectively and their 
adjacent parts, as weE as to the viscera and tissues of the 
abdomen. The first abdominal ganglion is in close con- 
nection with the large thoracic one, and is in some instances 
so little developed that Newport and others, overlooking it, 
derived the nerves running to the first pair of pulmo- 
branchiae from the thoracic ganglion itself, and thence 
allowed but three to the abdomen. 

The caudal ganglia, four in number, do not correspond 
to the number of segments, which are five, or counting the 
terminal bulb, six. From each caudal ganglion two lateral 
nerves only issue, except from the last, whence there issue 
three pairs; the extra ones, running back, and branching 
out into the muscles of the poison bulb, doubtless add 
greatly to its sensibility and initabiliiy. 

The Organs of Reproduction occupy, both externally 
and internally, a similar position in both sexes. The ex- 
ternal aperture is duplex, situated between the first and 
second segments of the abdomen, in front of and, in a 
manner, between the comb-like appendages, and covered by 
an operculum. Internally those of the male consist of a 
duplex set of vessels for the elaboration, collection, and 
conveyance of the seminal fluid to the external orifices, 
each orifice having its ovm set. The vessels, answering to 
testes, in which the seminal fluid is secreted, consist 
each of a tube forming three large quadrilateral, flexuose, 
and free, anastomosing meshes placed longitudinally ; those 
of one set sometimes communicating with the other at the 


lower mesh by a short, strong connecting tube. According 
to Treviranus the three meshes on either side anastomose 
with each other, having, in fact, a common connection 
throughout, but this L. Dufour considers to be an abnor- 
mal case ; tihe vessels for the collection of the seminal fluid, 
vesiculcB seminalesy are three for each set, and ail open into 
the channel of emission ; this is produced backwards in 
the form of a long, fusiform, sheath -like channel, lying 
along the flanks of the abdominal cavity, and attenuated at 
both extremities ; within this channel is another slender, 
corneous sheath-like organ, prolonged to the genital aper- 
ture, where it is exceedingly fine. This is “ le fourreau 
et Farmure de la verge^^ (Dufour), and within it is the 
intromittent organ itself, having a whitish cartilaginous, 
thread-like appearance. No recorded observations have 
yet decided the mode in which these parts of generation 
are used : the Scorpionides being nocturnal in their habits 
makes such observations very difficult, but all analogy is in 
favour of copulation by the exsertion and introduction of 
the thread-like organs above tlescribed into the female parts 
of generation. These consist of two ovaria, each composed 
of a membranous tube, forming four large quadrilateral 
meshes in a longitudinal line on each side, anastomosing 
with each other and with those of the other side ; each of 
these ovaria ends in a simple oviduct (sometimes with, 
sometimes without ovisacs) leading to the vulva or exter- 
nal orifice. The general similaiity of these female organs 
with those of the male is at once apparent. A curious 
point noticeable in these parts in the Scorpionides is their 
duplex character, and hence the question as to their mode 
of operation becomes of greater interest. It is remarkable 
that the only other Arachnids in which an intromittent organ 
is as yet known are among the Phalangides, a group widely 
separated from the Scorpionides in other characteristic 
details, though approaching much nearer to the pseudo- 
scorpiona Scorpions are ovo-viviparous, and, according to 
Dufour (i^,c.), their period of gestation is of great length, 
extending even to fifteen or sixteen months ; hut for five 
of these months, which occur in the winter season, Dufour 
'concludes, from frequent observations, that the whole genital 
apparatus is, like the animal itself, in a dormant state, and 
that therefore no progress in the development of the ova 
takes place during this period. On the very important 
branch of this subject — the embryology of the scorpion — 
reference only can be made to the works of Heinrich 
Rathke, ReiseheTnerhungen aus Taurien (contained also in 
Burdach^s Physiology y Bd. ii. p. 242, et seq.) and to that 
of Dr Elias Metschnioff, Embryologie des Scorpions,^' 
IVlss. ZooL, Bd. xxi. pp. 204—232, taf. xiv.-xvii. ; also sepa- 
rate, Leipzig, 1870. 

Genkrajl Observations. — ^The sub-order Scorpiones 
forms a remarkably homogeneous group. • It has been 
divided, however, into several fancies by Koch {Die 
Arachn.) ; and various genera, based principally on the nmn- 
berand distribution of the eyes, the form of the fore margin 
of the cephalo-thorax, and the structure of the comb-lfike 
appendages attached to the under side of the abdomen, have 
been characterised. The species are tolerably numerous, 
but the whole group greatly needs revision, both in respect 
to its family and generic divisions, as well as in regard to 
the identification and determination of the species. Those 
found in Europe are of comparatively small dimensions, 
and are confined to the southern parts of the Continent i 
the majority are tropical, attaining their greatest size — 
nine or ten inches in length — ^in Central Africa and South 
America. They are nocturnal in their habits, living by 
day underneath stones, behind the loose bark of trees, 
among the ruins and debris of old walls and buildings, and 
preying upon insects and other Arachnids ; they are said 
to be very partial to the eggs of spiders and insects. It 
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does not appear that they are able to inflict any great 
mjniy with the, often formidable looking, crab-like claw 
with which their palpi terminate, though they can g^pe 
and hold on firmly with them. The wound inflicted by 
the sting at the end of the tail is cert ainl y more or less 
Tenomous ; the amount of venom is probably dependent on 
the age of the scorpion, and the season of the year; and 
the effect of the sting is no doubt dependent upon the 
state of health, constitution, or predisposition of the person 
injured. Experiments, tried by Maupertuis, upon poultry 
and dogs stung by exasperated scorpions, resulted in their 
almost entire immimity from bad effects, while in Hedies 
experiments, the sting proved fatal in some instances to 
pigeons. These experiments were tried with European 
species of scorpion, which would probably be less veno- 
mous than those living in tropical countries. For a recent 
memoir on the poison of the scorpion, and the mode in 
which it acts, see Dr Jousset, Ent. Soe.EraTLcey 1872, 
p. 151 j also GoTnptes Mend/us^ 1870, pp. 407—411. Accord- 
ing to Jousset, the venom acts directly upon the red 
globules of blood, paralysing them, so that becoming 
agglutinated together, they obstruct the * entrance to the 
capillaries and stop circulation. The peasant inhabitants 
of Tuscany are said to handle scorpions without fear ; but 
tTi-ift may be chiefly from a skilful mode of h an dl i ng them. 
A scorpion does not appear to be able to move its tail or 
its sting in a lateral direction, nor does it strike downwards. 
The present writer has seen natives of Eg^t handling large, 
and it is believed very deadly ones with impunity, but then 
they always held them tightly by the last joint of the tail. 
It was a common practice so to catch these creatures, and 
after breaking off the tip of the sting, to let them loose 
again ; but this infliction generally appeared to produce 
kind of paralysis of the whole tail, and probably the poor 
animal would soon die. 

Though the well-known tale of the scorpion, when 
surrounded by fire, stinging itself to death, has been 
perpetually repeated, and has even been related to the 
present writer with some very minute and extraordinary 
details, it must be held to be merely a traveller’s story.” 
Cross-examination, in the special instance noted, very much 
nettled the narrator at the incredulity which led to it, 
but it threw more than a doubt over the conclusive- 
ness of the experiment ^ narrated. Probably in some in- 
stances the poor scorpion has been burnt to death; and 
the well-known habit of these creatures, to raise the tail 
over the back and recurve it so that the extremity touches 
the fore part of the cephalo-thorax, has led to the idea that 
it was stinging itself. Perhaps, under the pain of scorching, 
there may have been convulsive efforts and movements of 
the highly nervous and sensitive tail in this position, and 
the point of* the sting may even have been inserted 
between the articulation of the cephalo-thorax and abdo- 
men ; and what more would be wanting to make a won- 
der-loving traveller believe that it had really committed 
suicide 1 The progress of scorpions is neither rapid nor 
graceful; they are unable to run without elevating the 
tail to an erect position, which seems to be necessary to 
enable them to preserve their balance. 

CitASsiFioATiON OP THE ScoBPiOHES. — ^The following is 
Koch’s systematic division of the scorpions.^ 

Order SooBPiONES. 

Fam. I. With six eyes, Scorpionides . — ^One genus only, JScorpms 

(Ehrb.) 

Fam. IT. Eight eyes, JBiUhides , — Five genera ; (Leach) ; 

OpistopTUhalnnus (Koch) ; JBrotheas (Id.) ; TeUgowies (Id.) ; and 

IschniMTus (Id.) 


^ L. Kooh, I7d)ereicht de$ Arachaiiden JSgstemey Nuremberg, 1860 
pp. 86-02. " 


[thelyphonids. 

Fam. III. Ten eyes, C&ntrurides. — Two genera: (Ehrb.) ; 

and VaeJovU (Koch). 

Fanx. I'7. Twelve eyes, Arid/rot^onides , — ^Three genera : Andrew- 

ctoTms (Ehrb.); TUhyue (Koch); and Q^d.) 

One hundred and twenty-two species, distributed variously among 
the above eleven genera, have been described by Koch (Die Arachn .) ; 
bnt many others also have since been added to these, in isolated 
papers by other authors. For another systematic arrangement, as 
well as on the group generally, with descriptions of seventy-eight 
species, see Walckenaer, Ins. Apt., iii. pp. 14-75, where other works 
are also referred to. Scorpions have been found in a fossil state, 
as well as in amber, in which substance a species of Tithyus (T. 
eogenusS has been described by Menge. 

Order VI . — Thelyphontdea. 

The last group, Scorpiones, seems to be the culminating 
point of the Arachnids in a certain plane, and it presents 
the arachnidous type in its highest and most complex 
state of development. The group now to be considered 
gradually lowers, so to speak, this type again through its 
three well-marked families, to the last order Araneidea. 

As has been before observed, there is seldom or never 
in nature exactly the same hiatus between one group and 
another, as there may be between either of them and 
others; or, in other words, some groups are far more nearly 
allied to the one next to it than others are to that next to 
them, although, perhaps, all of those, groups bear the same 
apparent value in a systematic arrangement. Thus, for in- 
stance, the groups A, B, 0, D may all be equal in a systematic 
arrangement, and yet A and B may be far more nearly 
allied than B and C ; or again, O and D may be more 
closely united than either B and C or A and B. So the 
two orders of Arachnids — Scorpionidea and Thelyphonidea 
— are certainly far more nearly allied to each other than, 
for instance, the Solpugidea and Scorpionidea, or the 
Thelyphonidea and Araneidea are to each other respectively. 
So obvious is the afl&nity of the family Thelyphonidea 
of the present order to the Scoipiones, that Walckenaer and 
others have included them in the same order, making a 
separate order of its other family, Phrynides ; but the 
latter family certainly seems nearer to Thelyphonides than 
even the Thelyphonides to the Scorpiones; and so, while 
the Thelyphonides and the Phrynides must go together, 
these last could scarcely with any propriety be included in 
the same order as the scorpions. This will, we think, be 
evident when we consider presently their structural char- 
acters. From these and other considerations, it has there- 
fore been thought best to separate the Thelyphonides from 
the Scorpionides, and include them in another order with 
Phrynides. 

In the order Thelyphonidea, the c^halo-thorcix is similar 
in the general nature and condition of its integument to that 
of the scorpions, being hard, granulose, and sometimes tuber- 
cular, bearing also visible traces of its soldered segments. 

The abdomen is segmented, and united to the cephalo- 
thorax by a pedicle of greater or less strength, but never, 
as in the Scorpiones, throughout its entire breadth; it 
terminates in one family (Thelyphonides) with three post- 
abdominal segments, to which is attached a long multi- 
articulate setiform tail ; in another (Tartarides) with a 
short tail of different form according to the species ; and 
in the third family (Phrynides) the abdomen terminates with 
a simple button-like segment. 

The legs of the first pair are much longer than the rest (in 
the Phrynides of most inordinate length) and antenniform; 
the tarsi, and generally the metatarsi, multi-articulate, 
ending without any terminal claw ; the legs of the othe? 
three pairs are seven-jointed, with the last, or tarsal joint, 
subdivided- 

The eyes when present (as in two families), are eight 
in number, placed on the fore part of the cephalo-thorax 
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in three groups, and forming a triangle with the apex (more 
or less acute) directed forwards * the base of the triangle 
is formed by two lateral groups, each of three contiguous 
eyes ; the apex the third group of two eyes near to- 
gether, but not generally contiguous to each o^er. 

The foUces are mon^actylous, or terminating with a 
simple movable fang. The pcdpi are four-joint^, mono- 
dac^lous, or rather didactyle in a modified form. The 
gtemum is more developed than in the scorpions, but not 
so fully as in the next order, Araneidea. The lahium is 
either entirely wanting or very rudimentary in one family, 
in another fairly developed, and in another altogether 
absent. In any case, it is probably of small economic 
importance compared to the labium in the Araneidea. 

Such knowledge as is at present attainable in regard to 
the internal anatomy of this order will be noted in the sepa- 
rate descriptions of each family. These families are three in 
number, — Thelyjjhomdes, TaHarides, and Phrynidez , — and 
being very distinct^ it will be well to give a short diagnosis 
of each. 


Family I. — Thdlyphonides. 

Exteunjll Stbuotueb (figs. 21,22). — Thscepkalo4horax 
is sometimes of a tolerably regular oval form, more or less 



Fia. SI. — Tfuli/phomu ftgtmunts. Koci^. a, palpus; 5, moTable fang or claw, form- 
ing with c, claw on ftmrih joint, a dxdactylt claw; dy claw on third joint; fy 
fiegmental elongation of abdomen, supporting tail; 7 , tail; A, A, falces ; m, eyes; 
o, first palpal joint, with characteristic denticulationa 

blunt-pointed before, but often it is of an oblong quadrate 
shape, also pointed in front, and making not only the 
hinder part but also the fore part somewhat angular, — ^the 
latter Imving two obtuse lateral angles, and one acute 
and apical \ it is of a flattened form, and destitute of hairs 
and spines, but is generally granulose,and sometimes covered 
with more marked, but stiU minute, tubercles. Marks of 
segmental soldering are visible, as also a longitudinal 
groove in the medial line of the caput, snTni1ft.r to, but less 
marked than, that noted in regard to the scorpions. 
Beneath the cephslo-thorax are two pieces, which may be 
regarded as small sternal plates, perhaps the tenmnal 
remains representing the complete sternum of the Araneidea, 
or anticipating its complete form in that order. One of 
these sternal plates is of a somewhat triangular form, and 



Fig. 22 . — Thtlyphxmtut ? portion of 

under aide, a, moTable claw of palpus; 

fixed ditto ; c, claw on third palpal 
joint ; dy d, maxillse supporting palpi ; 
e,/, Btemal plates ; p, orifice of sexual 
organs; place of labium; 0 ... 0 , 
orifices of respiratory organa. 


has its longest or apical angle directed backwards between 
the basal joints of the jfirst two pairs of legs ; the other, 
more heart-shaped, and with the apical angle reversed, is 
situated between the basal joints of the legs of the fourth 
pair. In some species a minute corneous patch may be 
seen between the coxse, or 
basal joints, of the third pair 
of legs, affording stiU further 
evidence of Ihe remains of a 
sternal plate. At the centre 
of the fore margin of the 
foremost of these sternal 
plates is a small point which 
seems to represent the labium. 

Beneath the fore part of the 
cephalo-thorax are two not 
very powerful falces, termi- 
nating with a long, powerful, 
movable, curved fang, some- 
what resembling what we 
find in the Araneidea, and 
hinting at a transition to that 
order from the didactyle falces 
of the Scorpiones. Beneath, 
and opposed to, this fang is a 
fixed tooth-like daw; these 
parts of the mouth are thickly 
dothed and fringed with 
hairs. Immediately in front 
of the fore sternal plate, beneath the anterior part of the 
cephalo-thorax, are articulated two enormous maxillae of a 
subtriangular form, the apex being at the articulated part, 
and the inner basal angle prolonged into a larger or smaller 
tapering, pointed apophysis, which is now and then 
denticulate. From die extremity of each of the maxillse 
springs a proportionately strong and massive four-jointed 
palpus, powerfully armed with spines, denticulations, and 
claw-like projections ; the inner extremity of the last, or 
digital, joint terminates like the radial (or the joint next 
before it), with a strong, daw-like, sharp-pointed projection, 
in imperfect opposition to which there is a stronger movable 
daw, of the same nature, articulated to the outer extremity ; 
the fixed claw of the ^gital joint, with the joint itself, 
appears capable of being opposed at will to the tied claw of 
the radial joint, thus giving the palpi a duplex kind of 
didactyle daw, — didactyle, that is, in a modified sense, dif- 
fering as it does considerably from the terminal claw of the 
scorpiones palpus, which is more properly spoken of as 
didactyle. The movable finger of tins claw would, perhaps, 
be more correctly reckoned as a sfuhstantive joint, terminat- 
ing with a more or less sharp corneous nail ; and this joint, 
opposed to a pointed apophysis of the one to which it is 
articulated, forms the so-called didactyle daw ; in fact, the 
terminal palpal claw of the Scorpiones (including the Pseudo- 
Scorpiones) as weU as that of the Phalangidea, appears to 
be similarly constructed. In the present family, however, 
the basal portion of the joint, bearing the fixed daw, being 
far less developed (seldom stronger or more bulbous than 
the other joints), and the two fingers being always of 
unequal length, the didactyle nature of the whole is less 
real, and less apparent ; while in the scoipions its bulbous 
form is generally apparent, and often inordinate, the 
equal length of the two fingers and®' their evidently purposed 
opposition to each oilier making the daw, in the fullest 
sense, didactyle. 

If this view (that the movable finger of this claw is a 
substantive joint) be correct, the palpi in the present order, 
as well as in the orders Phalangidea and Scorpionidea, 
must be considered to have five instead of four joints, thus 
bringing them to an equality in this respect with the 
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Araneidea. 'Ihe palpi in the third family of this order — 
Phrynides — bear out this idea strongly. 

The lejs are long, slender, and seven-jointed, except 
those of the first pair, which have but six, the genual, or 
fourth, joint being absent. The tarsi of the first pair are 
divided into eight short articulations, while those of the 
rest have but three. There is probably some va^tion in 
the number of these articulations in different species, since 
Walckenaer describes the tarsi of the three hinder pairs as 
/iye-jointed ; the first pair are far more slender than the 
rest, palpiform, and without any terminal claw; they 
appear, as it were, to be thrust out of their position by 
the great size of the maxillae, and their basal joints seern 
to be jammed in over those of the second pair. The tarsi 
of the three hinder pairs terminate with three claws, of 
which those of the superior pair are the strongest and curved. 

The abdomen, is of a long-oval form, composed of nine 
quasi segments, formed by a covering, both above and 
below, of so many transverse articulated corneous plates; 
while the cartilaginous membrane on each side, between 
the lateral margins of the upper and lower plates, is 
continuous, not folded or articulate as in the Scorpionidea. 
This is a point to be noted, as it marks a transition to the 
abdominal type of the Araneidea. The first plate on the 
upper side forms a protective covering to the pedicle by 
which the abdomen is united to the cephalo-thorax, and 
makes the pedicle look broader than it really is. There 
is a double longitudinal row of impressed circular spots on 
the upper side, two (in a transverse line) on each corneous 
plate, except the first and last ; these impressed spots are 
perhaps points of attachment for muscular fibres. 

Beneath the abdomen, on the fourth and three following 
segmental plates, are eight stigmata in. as many largish, 
shallow, circular impressions ; they are, however, imperfor- 
ate, and are probably, like those mentioned above, points for 
the attachment of muscles. The spiracular stigmata are four 
in number, two being placed beneath the hinder margin of 
each of the first and second sub-abdominal plates, one on 
each side of the median line ; the genital aperture is 
under the hinder margin of the first plate, between the 
first two spiracular openings. Joined to the posterior extre- 
mity of the abdomen are three small cylindrical, post- 
abdominal segments, to which is attached a long setiform 
tail, variable in length, composed of a number of small 
articulations, and; like the legs and palpi, sparingly fur- 
nished with hairs ; at the extremity of the third post-abdo- 
minal segment, beneath the tail, is the anal opening. 

The eyes are eight in number : two placed transversely, 
near to each other, on the fore margin of the caput in the 
oiedial line, and three others in a triangular group on each 
side at its lateral angles, just above the insertion of the 
legs of the first pair. 

With regard to the In’tebis’aXi Stbucturb of the Thely- 
phonids but little appears to have been ascertained. The 
respiration is pulmo-branchial ; the spiracular apertures 
being, as above stated, four in number, and situated in the 
position already mentioned. Their mode of reproduction 
is probably like tbat of the scorpions, ovo-viviparous, but 
this is conjecture only, 

GEi?rERA.i* Observation's. — ^The family Thelyphonides is 
exceedingly homogeneous, and comprises but a single 
genus, Thelyphonus (La,tr.), of which twenty-nine species 
only have been recorded and described, — ^twenty-six in one 
of the latest works upon them, by A. G. Butler, Arm, and 
Mag, N, H, 1872, vol. x. pp. 200-206, and Cistula Unto- 
mologicay 1873, part vi. pp. 129-132 ; and three others in 
a still more recent paper by the late Dr Stoliczka, Joum, 
As, Soc, Beng,y part ii. 17o. 2, pL xiL 

All the species of this s^all but remarkable group are 
confined to the tropi,cal regions of Asia, America, and 


Australasia, no species having yet been recorded from Africa. 
In size they vary from rather more than half an inch to 2 
or 3 inches in length. Among other characters useful in 
the identification of the species, are the number and dif- 
ferential development of the various processes and denticu- 
lations of the palpal joints. Of their habits little is known, 
and much of that little is of a very recent date. Dr 
Stoliczka (Z.c.) gives a short account of them, from which 
it appears that they are nocturnal or crepuscular, living by 
day in damp places under the bark of old trees ; when 
disturbed they hold up the palpi, as if for defence, and 
beat a rapid retreat, with the tail in an erect position. 
In this position of the tail we see a curious relationship to 
the scorpions, but apparently without the same necessity, 
' in the present instance, for such a position- They lie still 
when uncovered, evidently simulating (though of course 
unconsciously) a fragment of old bark or fungus. The first 
pair of legs act more as feelers than as organs of locomo- 
tion. In the presence of a sternal plate, the mode in which 
the abdomen is united to the cephalo-thorax, and the struc- 
ture of the falces, Thelyphonids approach nearer than the 
scorpions to the structure of the true spiders, and, as we 
shall see, the family Phrynides is a transitional group 
bridging over some part of the gap between the two, 
while in the massive palpi (though imperfectly didactyle), 
and in some other respects, they show an unmistakable 
alliance to the scorpions. 

Family H. — Tartarides, 

This family is nearly allied to the former — ^Thelypho- 
nides — ^but has a more elongated form. The cephalo- 
thorax is beak-Hke in front, and is also divided into two 
parts or segments ; the first comprises the caput, and the 
coalesced thoracic segments belonging to the first two pairs 
of legs; the hinder part is the smallest, and comprises 
the second thoracic segments belonging to the third and 
fourth pairs, but no grooves or indentations mark the union 
of the segments, its surface being smooth and glossy. The 
abdomen is united to the cephalo-thorax by a stout pedicle, 
and is covered above and below, as in Thelyphonides, with 
eight or nine transverse, corneous, articulated plates, the 
upper series separated from the lower by a narrow 
divisional space, covered with a continuous cartilaginous 
integument. Beneath the fore part, at the hinder margin 
of the first sub-abdominal segment, a line-like fissure in 
the median line probably represents the opening to the 
reproductive organs ; near the fore margin of each of the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth plates, in a transverse line, are 
two small elongated stigmata, thought at first to belong to 
the respiratory apparatus, but further examination seems 
to prove them to be, like the eight analogous stigmata in 
Thelyphonides, imperforate, and probably due to the same 
cause conjectured in regard to them. Two (or four) narrow 
slits, placed two and two symmetrically on each side of 
the genital aperture at the fore margin of the first and 
second segments, but very difficult to be correctly ascer- 
tained, are probably the external openings to the respiratory 
organs ; these points, however, can hardly yet be said to 
be satisfactorily determined. Two or three very narrow 
corneous rings, or post-abdominal articulations, support a 
caudal appendage, either slender, cylindrical, and bi-arti- 
culate, or of a largish, peculiar, sub-triangular form, 
articulated to a small foot-stalk. JSyes none, no traces- 
•even of eyes being visible. The falces are strong, of a 
fiattened cylindrical form, deeper than broad, projecting in 
the plane of the cephalo-thorax, and terminating with a 
sharp, curved, movable fang at their upper extremity, the 
lower extremity being rather pointedly prominent. 

The palpi are very strong, five-joint^, and each issues 
from a long, strong, nearly cylindrical bsu^tirF^^int or 
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maMUa, tlie inner fore comer of wHch is prolonged into a 
sharp, strong point ; the other joints are armed variously 
with teeth, and the final, or digital^ joint in one species has 
a longish, but not very strong, srine beneath it, terminating 
with a small, apj^rently move .»le, curved claw. In these 
palpi we see a marked transition from the more apparent 
didactyle nature of those of Thelyphonides to those of the 
Phrynides, removing them further than the former, in this 
respect, from the Scorpiones. 

The appear very similar to those of Thelyphonus; 
they are seven-jointed; those of the first pair are slender 
and evidently palpiform ; their tarsi are composed tach of 
several (apparently ten) minute articulations, and dev jid 
of terminal claws. Those of the other three pairs aie 
apparently inarticulate, and each ends with three simple 
curved daws, of which the inferior one is the smallest and 
most sharply bent ; the femora of these three pairs are all 
strong, those of the fourth pair inordinately so. The sier- 
' nal plates are very similar to those of Thelyphonus, but 
the hiiMer one is not so much developed, and the central 
corneous spot ns* not visible. 

This family, of small but exceedingly interesting blind 
Arachnids, contains but one at present known genus — 
KpctcUops (Cambridge), and two species — 2^, craasicaudata 
(Id.) and N. ten/uicaudata (Id.); both are of a uniform 
pale yellow-brown colour, differing from each other, among 
other characters, in the markedly different form of the tail; 
the length of the largest (probably, but not certainly 
ascertained to be, in the adult state) is but 2^ lines. They 
are found under decayed leaves in Ceylon ; but nothing is 
yet known of their habits, nor of their internal structure 
and anatomy ; analogy, however, points to a similarity in 
this latter respect to Ilielyphonns. 

Family HL — Fhrynides. 

This is also a remarkably homogeneous family, and 
althougl^ undoubtedly, a near ally of the Thelyphonides, 
yet in’ its form i|^ presents many typical characters of the 
Araneidea (figs. 23, 24, 25). 

With respect to Exteenai. Strttctube, the hody is short 
and broad instead of elongated, as in Thelyphonus andNycta- 
lops. The cepTudo^horacc is flattened, of a round oval form, 
hollowed on the hinder margin, and often of a short heart or 
kidney shape; its integument is hard, homy, granulose, and 
often tuberculosa ; near the centre is a deep fovea, or pit- 
like indentation, from which other grooves and indentations 
radiate, showing the, now soldered up, junctional lines of 
the caput and thorax, and thoracic segments. In these 
characters of the cephsdo-thorax the affinity of Phrynides to 
the Araneidea is very plainly indicated, as it is a]k> in the 
sternal plate, around which the legs are articulated. 

The f dices are strong and somewhat cylindrical in form. 
They project in a line parallel to that of the cephalo-thorax, 
and eadi terminates with a strong curved denticulated fang, 
which is articulated to ite upper extremity. The falces are 
toothed also on their under sides ; the denticulations of the 
falces and their fangs differ a good deal in different species, 
and form one of the best and most tangible characters for 
the determination of the ^ecies (see a paper on ^^Pluynus,” 
by A. G. Butler, in Ann. <md Mag. Ff. H., Aug. 1873, pp. 
117-125, pis. 6, 7). In the usual position are two strong 
divergent masdUcs, each with a broad obtusely rounded 
apophysis at the fore extremity on the izmer side ; from 
the extremity of each maxilla springs a long, ettongpolpus, 
in some species of great length, consisting of four or 
(reckoning the large terminal movable daw as a substan- 
tive joint) five joints. This palpus is armed variously with 
tubercles, spines, and denticulations, especially on the 
cnbital and radial joints, where severd long, strong spines, 
opposed by the texmind daw (or digital joint), form a 


powerful grasping or raptorial organ, but one considerably 
further removed than the analogous portion of structure in 



cephailo-tborax; d; falces: e, abdoioen: jC bntton et end of ditto; A A eyea; 
i, 1 long piaplform lega. 


Thelyphonus from the didactyle daw of the Scoipionidea. 
Between the maxillae, and issuing from the fore margin of 



ViQ. portion of under aide;, labium $ ^ ft, mauffiat; 

Btemmn ; d,.,d, orideea of respiratory organa ; a, genital aperture. 

the sternum, is a narrow, elongated tapering Idbivmy in 
some species bifid at its extremity ; the presence of a dis- 
tinct sternal lip, or labium, is 
another mark of a^nily to the 
Araneidea. 

The legs (seven-jointed) are long 
and generally slender, though the 
coxal joints of the three hinder 
pairs are long and strong, and arti- yjo. and fang of 

culated laterally to the sternum. ridi^ 

The legs of the first pair are palpiform, and of great length 

n. — 37 
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and temuty, tlie tliree terminal joints forming one long slen- 
der tapering portion, which is however subdivided into a 
great number of minute homogeneous articulations without 
any terminal claw ; each tarsus of the remaining three 
pairs is divided into three articulations, ending with two 
curved claws j and in some species the tibial joint of the 
fourth pair is also tri-articulate. Probably the subdivision 
of the fourth pair of legs varies in other species also. The 
cozal joints of the first pair are, as it were, crushed in 
behind the mflTillflR and above the coxse of the second pair, 
as in Thelyphonus. The extreme articulation of each tarsus 
a peculiarity never (it is believed) noticed before ; its 
upper side being covered, throughout its length, with a sepa- 
rate integumental plate, prolonged at its fore extremity into 
a corneous, slightly bent, claw-like apophysis, forming a 
kind of third claw above and between the two ordinary 
ones. These latter spring from a supernumerary or heel 
joint, which has a short, conical, tooth-like spur beneath 
it, representing the usual third claw in other groups. 

The eyes, eight in mimber, are placed in three groups, 
forming a very obtuse angled triangle on the fore margin of 
the caput. Tw'o eyes, seated transversely, and near together 
in the medial line, constitute the apex of the triangle, which 
is directed forwards ; the other two groups are of three eyes 
each, closely grouped in a triangular form, one on each side, 
>bont parallel with the second pair of legs. 

The abdomen is oval, of a somewhat flattened form, and 
joined to the cephalo-thorax by a narrow pedicle, showing, 
in this also, a near approach to the Araneidea; it consists 
of ten quasi-segments, or articulations, formed, as in the 
other families of the order, by a series of upper and lower 
transverse corneous plates, having an, apparently continuous, 
cartilaginous integument between the two series of plates, 
and terminating with a button-like joint, or process, at its 
extremity. On the under side are two parallel rows of 
impressed spots, two, in a transverse line, in each of the 
fourth and three following sub-abdominal plates; but, 
apparently, like the corresponding marks in Thelyphonus, 
imperforate. The organs of generation have their exter- 
nal orifice beneath the posterior margin of the first sub- 
abdominal plate; and the external openings to the re- 
gpiratorg organs, four in number, are situated, two beneath 
the posterior margin of the ‘first, and two others beneath 
that of the second of these plates. The sternum is oval, 
and' often superficially divided into several portions by 
various ridges and indentations. 

With regard to the InterhaIi Structure of the Phry- 
nides, the respiratory system is pulmo-branchial, the orifices 
to ihese organs being four in number, and placed as above 
mentioned. 

The nervous system, according to Van der Hoeven, 
appears to be very simple, consisting of a largo thoracic 
bi-lobed ^nglion, from which four pairs of lateral nerves 
issue, while a double nervous chord runs back through the 
connecting pedicle into the abdomen, where it di-rides into 
two divergent branches, from which the various nerves are 
distributed to the different parts of the abdomen. 

Q-BiTERAii Remarks. — The family Phryrddes comprises 
but one genus, Phrymcs (Olivier), which, according to the 
most recent publication upon it (A. G. Butler, l,c. supra), 
indLudes twenty species only, all confined to the tropical 
regions of the world. The individuals of most of these 
species appear to be of rare occurrence, or, at least, but 
rarely observed, and the family has, comparatively speaking, 
received but little attention. It is, however, one of great 
interest and importance, and deserves more elaborate and 
^eful treatment, especially in regard to its habits and 
mtemal anatomy, for it undoubtedly forms a plain passage 
from the Scorpionidea (through Thelyphonus and Nyctalops) 
to the true spiders (Axaneidea). The main external marks 


of affinity with this order have been noticed in speaking of 
the different portions of external structure of the Phryrddes. 

Order VII . — ^Araneidea. 

We have come now, by an easy transition from the 
Phrynides, to the last order of Arachnids — Aranddea or 
True Spiders (figg, 26, 27, 28). And first, with regard to 



Fio 26.— Spider {CambriSffea fos^ata, Koch). Adult maJe. 

their External Structure, they consist, like others of 
the sub-class Arachnida, of a body dirided into two part£ 
— cephalo-thorax and abdomen ; but these are united only 



Ftu. *7 . — Camhridgta fatdaia ; adult male, under aide, with and one palpua 
truncated. / sternum; g, g, maxillse; A labium; A faicea, with r fangs of 
ditto ; m, one of ordinary spiracular orifices (the corresponding one on opposite 
side not lettered); n, genital aperture, leading, in the male, only to spermatic 
vessels ; o, o, spinners ; p, anal orifice ; t, U extra pair of spiracular openings ; 
1, digital joint of palpus: 2. palpal organs; 8, radial Joint; 4 cubital; 6 
humeral . 6, axillary. 

Fio. 28.— Hie same, upper side of cephalo-thorax. a.. .a, coalesced thoracic seg- 
ments; A caput; e, c, falees; <2, eyes; e, central indentation. 


by a slender pedicle, and neither is segmented, ringed, or 
articulated, nor (in respect to the abdomen) covered with 
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homy plates, except in two instances — LijphiMim de^uUor 
(Schiodte) and (but partially only) TetrahlemTna mtdiocula-- 
turn (Cambiidge), both exceedingly rare and remarkable 
species. The cepkalo-thoraxy though undivided, yet shows 
by its various, and more or less strongly marked, converging 
grooves and indentatioiis, that it is composed of the 
ordinary cephalic and thoracic segments soldered together i 
and although these segments form but one undivided por- 
tion of structure, it is necessary to speak of it frequently 
by the Tia-mAfl of its two portions — -caput and thorax. The 
caput is almost always easily traced, forming a kind of 
wedge-shaped portion, jammed (as it were) into the first 
df thoracic segments, £md giving one the idea, in most 
cases, of its fore part having been to a greater or less extent 
truncated or lopped off (fig, 28, 6). Similarly the last of the 
four thoracic segments the appearance of having been 
driven in to meet the caput, all the segments thus converg- 
ing, on the upper side, towards a common fovea, or more or 
less deep central indentation (fig. 28, e), and on the xmder 
side forming a sternum (or steznal plate), in which, however, 
no appearance of segmentation is generally visible beyond 
eminences opposite to the articulation of the legs, 
with which the number of the thoracic segments, as seen 
above, agrees. The integument of the cephalo-thorax is 
either hard, homy, or coriaceous, generally more or less 
clothed with hairs and bristles, and sometimes, though 
more rarely, with tubercles and spines j occasionally it is 
perfectly smooth and glabrous. The when present, 
are two, four, six, or eight, and are very variously, but always 
symmetrically, disposed on the fore part of the caput (figs. 
28, 29, 30). The number and general position of the eyes 
form valuable characters for the for- 
mation of genera ; while their rela- 
tive size is strongly characteristic of 
species. The eyes of spiders, like 
those of other Arachnids, are always 
simxfie. 

Thjd l^s, eight in number, are arti- 
culated to Ihe sternal plate (mentioned 
above) which forms the under side 
of the cepMo-thorai; in one genus, 
however {M%agTammxypeSy Uambr.;, 

found in Ceylon and Australia, no sternum properly so 
called exists, the legs being articulated to the continuous 
under side of the cephalo- 
thorax Except in one or two 
species the legs are seven-jointed, 
and variously furnished with 
hairs, bristles, and spines. Many 
spiders have a kind of pad of 
closely set papillas-form hairs 
beneath the extremity of the 
tarsi of some or all the legs, and 
often extending along the whole 
of the under side of the joint. 

This pad enables the spider to 
run over smooth vertical sur- 
faces, acting as a kind of sucker, 
partly by atmospheric pressure, 
and partly (Mr Blackwail thinks 
wholly) by means of a viscid 
secretion from the papillae-f orm ^ 

hairs. Each tarsus ends Wltn aeuminaia, Blackw., abowint: 
either two or three more or less po«tioii of eyea. 
curved or bent. daws, commonly (but not always) pectinate 
or finely denticulated ; these (with other opposed serrated 
claws, in some groups) are used in trayersing theh webs, 
and as hooks to give a tension to the line of their snares 
by alternately pressing and straining upon them ; the 
^ines and bristles are used also in many cases in the actual 




construction of the silken snares in which spidera entmp 
their prey. The spines on the legs of some spiders which 
excavate cylindrical holes in the earth (lined with silk and 
closed with a hinged lid) are very strong, and suited 
for digging out the soil The males of some species, again, 
have a curious row of short, closely set, curved, spiny 
bristles along a portion of the upper side of the metatarsi 
of the fourth pair of legs i the use of this row of bristles 
(called the calamisirtLm) is alluded to further on. The 
length of the legs in spiders (both actual and relative) is 
very various j and the differences between them, well as 
their armature and terminal claws, furnish valuable charac- 
ters, often generic, and always important in the determina- 
tion of species. j. i 

The fakes, two in number, are articulated immediately 
below the fore margin of the caput ^ their direction is 
various, ranging from a line parallel to Ae plane of the 
cephalo-thorax to one perpendicular to it j they are in 
general opposed to each other, and in most cases are armed 
with teeth on their inner surface, especially towards the 
extremities i each also terminates with a movable curved 
fang, which, when not in use, is (according to its mode of 
articulation) folded down either across the inner side of 
the extremity of the falx, or (as in one extensive family, 
Theraphoside^ backwards along its length ; by means of 
these fangs, which are internally channelled and perforated 
at their extremities, a poison secreted within the caput is 
instilled into the wound made by them, proving, no doubt, 
fatal to the spider’s prey, and often nearly so to human 
beings. Not to dwell upon the, probably exaggerated, 
accounts of the Tarantula, there are well-authenticated 
instances of recent date in regard to the very deadly native 
of the poison of quite a small spider, Idathrodectus Katipo 
(LL Powell), found in New Zealand {Trans. N, Z. Instit. 
iiL p. 56 ; also Id. ii. p. 81, and iii. p. 29). A larger 
European species of the same genus, Jj. oculaitis (Walck.), 
also bears the reputation of being venomous. 

The iTiaxiZlcie are a conspicuous, as well as an important, 
portion of structure in the Araneidea ^ they are two strong 
pieces situated immediately behind the falces, exceedingly 
varied in form and strength, and articulated to the fore 
side of the sternum between the basal joints of the first 
pair of legs. Their real direction is always divergent, 
outwards from each other, but as in most cases the inner 
extremity is produced into an apophysis of greater or less 
size (sometimes following the direction of the maxilla, 
sometimes curved so that its extremity almost touches that 
of the opposite maxilla), the maxilla itself often seeius lost 
in the part which projects from it. Owing to this, the 
I palpus which springs from each maxilla, although really 
always springing^a»i its extremity, appears more frequently 
to issue from its cuter side / and, in fact, it can hardly in 
those cases be described (without leading to some con- 
fusion) as issuing in any other way. The form of the 
TnaYillg> together with the apparent point of palpal issue, 
constitutes one of the most valuable chaxacteis for the 
establishment of genera. 

The palpi, issuing from the maxillae as just described, 
are two (in both sexes of many, and in the female sex of 
most species, leg-like) limbs, of five or (counting the basal 
jQlixt — TnaYilla. — ^to which each is articulated) six joints \ 
in the female spider the palpi generally end with a single, 
and sometimes denticulate, curved dawj in some instances, 
however, there is no terminal palpal claw but in the male, 
the third {cvhitat) and fourth {radial) joints of the palpi 
are (the former often, the latter always) characterised by 
prominences, spiny apophyses, or protuberances, wMch 
furnish some of the strongest, as well as most t^^ble, 
specific characters of that sex ; the last (or dtyital) joint of 
each palpus (in the male spider) is generally more or less 
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eoncare^ and always includes, either within its concavity 
or articTilated to its under side, a (frequently complex) 
congeries of corneous lobes, spines, and spiny processes, in 
iozne instances articulated to each other so as to be capable 
of being opened out as by hinges. These are not developed 
until the spider arrives at maturity. Up to^ that period 
the digital joint has a tumid and somewhat semi-diaphanous 
appearance, and, although commonly smaller, bears the 
same' general form that it has after maturity. These pro- 
cesses, or, as they are called, palpal organdy are connected 
with the process of reproduction — ^the fecundation of the 
female. This subject, however, we shall have occasion to 
refer to again. The palpi are generally furnished more or 
less with hairs, bristles, and spines, like the legs ; and like 
them, also, are reproduced after accidental loss. 

The labium is also another important portion of structure ; 
it is situated at the fore extremity of the sternum, between 
and in front of (or rather beneath) the maxiUae; it is of varied 
form and size, and stopping the gap between the maxillae, 
it completes with them the inferior and lat^al boundaries 
of the mouth, the falces forming its upper limits. The 
labium is always present, except in a new and very remark- 
able Brazilian spider, ApTuintochilus Rogersii (Oambr.), in 
which the labium is wanting, and yet not wanted, because 
the maxillae, in this instance, dose up to each other, leav- 
ing no gap between them. 

Between the labium and falces is another portion of 
structure, the tongue ; it is, no doubt, by the aid of this 
that the act of swallowing the juices of insects, when 
expressed by the falces and maxilas, is effected; that, 
in fact, the spider eats without being choked. No use 
hitherto has been made of the tongue in spiders for 
purposes of classification, but the form of the labium is 
very useful for the characterisation of genera. These parts 
— falces, maxillae, labium, and tongue — ^thus complete the 
mouth-parts of a spider. 

The sternum has already been mentioned; its form 
raries from oval to heart-shaped, and sometimes somewhat 
pentagonal j its convexity also varies considerably; its use 
in classification is rather limited, bnt with its clothing of 
hairs, bristles, or pubescence, or its sometimes glabrous 
nature, it generally has some specific importance. In one 
known genus only, €is mentioned above, is the sternum 
wanting. 

T^e abdoTnen is exceedingly varied in form in different 
families ; it is united to the cephalo-thorax by a short 
narrow pedicle, and generally terminates with . organs for 
spi nning ; in one species, Liphistius desuitor (]) (Schiddte), 
the spinners are placed near the anterior part of the under 
side of the abdomen ; and in another, Mutusca mqmmosa 
(Cambr.), one pafc oidy are so placed, the rest occupying 
the ordinary position. The number of spinners varies — 
two, four, sp, or eight ; they are placed in pairs, and when 
a fourth pair is present it is, usually as a single one, united 
t^oughout its length (but with often a line of division 
visible), and occupying a transverse position in front of 
the rest. It is but very lately that spiders have been 
observed with two spinners only; see ‘^Spiders of Palestine 
and Syria,’' O. P. Cambridge, Proc. Zool. 8oc, 1872, p. 
260; Ann. and. Mag. H. 1870, pp., 414-417, Ibid. 

The spinners consist of from one to three joints, and 
vary greatly in size and structure, as well as in number, 
but their use in dassificatiou has not hitherto been as 
great as might have been expected; generally they are 
separate, but in Tetrablemma (Oambr.) they are enclosed in 
a kind of corneous sheath. Those of the fourth pair when 
present (which they are in both sexes) are correlated, but 
in gener^ only in the female sex, with the calamistrum, 
or double series of curved bristles before mentioned, on the 
metatarsi of the fourth pair of legs. The function of the 
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calamistrum has been proved by Mr Blackwall to be the 
carding, or teasing and curling, of a peculiar kind of silk, 
secreted and emitted from the fourth pair of spinners; 
when thus prepared this silk becomes adhesive, from its 
minutely divided and elastic fibres; and, disposed about 
the lines of the spiders’ snares, it renders more easy the 
entanglement and capture of their prey. Immediately 
above the spinners is a small nipple-like prominence which 
indicates the anal orifice. 

The abdomen is covered with a continuous integument 
neither annulate nor segmentate ; in one species, however 
(before mentioned), Lij^istius desuitor (ScModte), the upper 
side has a longitu^nal series of transverse corneous plates, 
Uke those of the Phrynides ; and something of a similar kind, 
but less marked, is observable in TetrMmvrna medioculaium 
(Cambr.), a very rare and remarkable little spider found in 
Ceylon. The epidermis of the abdomen is of various 
kinds and consistency in different groups, sometimea 
excessively thin and tender, at other times tough and 
coriaceous, and sometimes hard and homy, with a varied 
armatee and clothing of hairs, bristles, pubescence, 
tubercles, and spines, sometimes being, however, perfectly 
bare and glabrous ; its colours, also, and the patterns 
produced by their distribution, vary exceedingly. Under- 
neath the fore extremity of the abdomen are placed the 
external openings to the respiratory organs ; these apertures 
consist of a narrow slit or orifice under the fore edge of 
round or oval scale-like plates, placed on each side of the 
median line; such plates are in some spiders four in 
number, but for the most part only two. Other spiracular 
openings also exist in many spiders, both at the anterior 
part of the under side (fig. 28, t) and near the spinners 
(Siebold), but these are usually far less perceptible than 
the others before mentioned, and often discoverable with 
great difficulty. The ordinary pair of spiracular plates are 
in general very conspicuous, commonly differing in colour 
from the surrounding surface, and sometimes slightly 
pubescent. They occupy each side of the median line at the 
extreme fore part of the under side of the abdomen; and 
between them is, in the male spider, a very minute orifice 
which leads to the seminal organs; while in the same 
situation in the female is an aperture usually rather 
conspicuous, always of characteristic form, and often 
furnished with a corneous process of greater or less 
development. This aperture is the vulva, and the process 
(when present) probably has the function of an ovipositor. 
The form and structure of this aperture is of great use in 
the determination of species, but until the female spider 
attains maturity no aperture at all is visible. The oxifices 
to the breathing organs are fringed with hairs or lashes, 
and open and close by an internal muscular arrangement. 
The other pair of spiracular plates, when present, are in 
some cases dose behind those just above mentioned, but 
more commonly at some distance further towards the 
hinder extremity of the abdomeu 

On the upper side of the abdomen may be seen in many 
spiders several impressed spots or dots, differing in number 
and position in (Afferent genera and species, but always 
placed symmetrically. These, considered by Treviranus as 
stigmatic openings, are probably indicated points of fixture 
for muscles beneath the integument, being apparently imper- 
forate. Smaller puncture-Hke marks are also often visible 
on the under side, and are perhaps similarly caused. The 
hairy clothing of the abdomen (as well as of the cephalo- 
thorax and other parts), variously tinted and coloured, 
gives the specific pattern to the spider from its diversified 
distribution ; and when such clothing is absent, the pattern 
is often equally distinct and varied, arising in such cases 
from a pigment in the coats of the integument itself. 

IiTTERNAii Organisation. — ^The Muscular System ol 
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spiders is rery sim i lar to that of the rest of the Arti- f 
cuiata. The muscles are formed of numerous parallel * 
fibres traversed by very marked striae ; these muscles are 
attached to the different portions of the tegumentary 
system, and move the various parts of the body by the 
contraction of their fibres. Those which set in motion the 
falces, the maxillae, and the coxae of the legs, are attached 
to the thorax, and radiate to all these parts from a centre, 
marked externally by what has been before spoken of as 
the thoracic indentation^ or fovea. The other joints of the 
legs move, one after the other, by means of small and 
exceedingly fine muscles, of the two kinds ordinarily 
known as extensors, to raise the joint, and flexors, to lower 
it. All these muscles act with great rapidity, and enable the 
legs to move in every direction according to the mode in 
which the various joints are articulated. The differences 
in the relative strength and volume of the musdea are 
very great j those, for instance, by which the fangs of the 
falces are moved are exceedingly powerful j the abdomen 
being generally soft, its integument does not furnish such 
film points of attachment as that of the thoracic region, 
and yet the spider can move its abdomen with the greatest 
ease in every direction- Beneath the integiment, at the 
fore part of the under side, two Hgaments are attached to a 
membranous plate, situated under the branchial operculum, 
and at the hinder part, round the ring which encircles the 
spinners and the anus. The fore half of these ligaments is 
cartilaginous, while the hinder half is composed of con- 
tractile muscular fibres, and by means of those muscles the 
spider moves its abdomen. Two other pairs of muscles may 
also be particularly mentioned, — one pair inserted under the 
membrane in the junctional pedicle, the other leading round 
the respiratory organs; the office of these is to open or close 
the branchial opercula, and to draw the sexual organs back- 
wards or forwards. The spinners are moved by special 
mnsdes similar to those of the legs. (Simon, £rist. d, Araign,) 

The Organs of Digestion consist of a large sac, or stomach placed in 
the carily of the cephalo-thoraz, and fastened h) its arch by a strong 
muscle ; this muscle passes round and through the stomachal sac ; 
ijtio the stomach a tube (oesophagus) leads &om the mouth, and 
from it ten lateral branches or caeca (five on either side) issue, passing 
down the sides to the origin of the legs, and, curving round, end in a 
reservoir placed below the stomach. This reservoir is connected 
with the stomach by the muscle mentioned above, and divided from 
it by a solid plate into which this muscle is inserted ; it, in fact, 
forms a kind of second or lower stomach into which the juices form- 
ing the spider’s food are forced from the upper one by muscular 
action. 

Out of the stomach the alimentary juices go into a tube or intes- 
tine, which is much contracted in size in passing through the junc- 
tional pedicle into the abdomen, but enlarges a little within the 
latter ; this tube curves over for some distance in a line parallel with 
the dorsal integument; it then drops down suddenly, forming a 
large loop, and so passes into a large rounded 'pouch (rectum), in 
which the undigested portions of food collect, and thence pass out 
through the anus, situated, as before observed, at the extieinily of 
the abdomen just above the spinners. The abdominal intestine is 
imbedded in a mass of fatty globules, firom which bile is secreted; 
the bile passing by means of biliary ducts (into which urinary organs 
pour their contents) into the rectum. Digestion is effected by 
means of a gastric juice secreted by appropriate glands between the 
latoal cttca, and thence poured into ^e stomach (Simon, Z.e., after 

^^ckenaer, Ins* Apt, following Treviranus, gives a slightly 
different account of the digestive apparatus of Tegmaria domesty^ 
(Waick.) Probably a certain amount of variation would be found in 
the details of form and structure of the stomach and intestinal canal, 
and other organs of digestion, in different species ; but the general 
plan of the <^e8tiTe arrangement is the same. It is an undecided 
question wheiner tiie oesoj^agus of spiders can pass any substance 
except the juices of their prey. See 0. P. Cambridge in Entomolo- 
gist, 1870, pp. 65-67; and.<in9i. cmd Mag. N. joI, Dec. 1872 ; 
and F. Pollock, Id., Oct 1872. 

Orgams of OirciUaMon. — Am in some other groups of Arachnids a 
strong muscular tube or vessel (divided into four diambers)^ runs 

^ daparMe {Etudes swr la circulation du sang ches les Aranies du 
genre Lgcosd^, in describing the dorsal vessel of a young Lycosa, says 


along beneath the dorsal integument of the abdomen, following the 
integumeiital curve ; this dorsal vessel (or heart) varies in form, in 
different and is enveloped in a fine fibrous tissue, which fortris 

i The several chambers of the heart communicate 

with the pericardium by means of small elongated orifices (auricuiu- 
Tentricles) placed at the constrictions where the chambers a;e 
separated from each other; through these orifices the vital fluid 
passes into, but cannot pass out of, the heart. This latter operation 
is effected by the contraction of the heart, which forces the fluid 
forwards into a tube or artery issuing from the first chamber ; this 
tube — aerta — pcssss tlirough the jimctional pedicle, and entering 
•zL'- “horix, iiviiei ii^zo three pairs of arteries. The upper pair follow 
the dorsal line and give off blood-vessels to the eyes, the falces, and 
other parts of the mouth ; the second pair, intended to ^ve nouriah- 
ment to those ]^rts, pass over the stomach ; and the third are 
imbedded beneath that organ, and emit arteries to the legs, extend- 
ing to the very extremity of each. These three pairs of arteries 
reunite forwards and form a collar round the cerebral ganglion ; 
and from thence a tube * — abdominal or posterior aorta — ^passes back - 
wards under the ganglia through to the abdomen, continuing quit=* 
to the spinners ; this tube famishes numerous branches to the 
organs which it passes in its course. From the ^^eneial circulation 
the vital fluid is brought into two large longitudinal reserrous 
within the lower face oi the abdomen, by means of sinuses or canals 
formed by the interstices of the muscles ; these anastomose and 
pour their contents into the reservoirs just above mentioned; from 
them the fluid ^ penetrates the branchial organs, and being there 
reoxygeuated, is carried back to the ^ericartfium by four brancho- 
eardiac vessels ; from thence it passes into the dorsal vessel or heart 
through the auriculo-Tentricles ® above named, hluscular contrac- 
tions and dilatations appear to be tbe means by which the fluid is 
propelled through the sinuses that bring it to the branchial organs 
for oxygenation (Simon, Le., after Emile Blanchard, and Dug^s). 

As has been already observed in several notes, there is some 
difference between the above account of the circulatory system and 
that given by Clapar^e ; probably the organs of circulation vary 
somewhat in different species. One point of difference, however, 
between the above and Claparfede’s description is of importance, that 
is, the difference which is mentioned in note (4) below. The idea 
that the blood ** penetrates " the branchial organs may have been 
led up to by the apparently unfounded, but confidently pronounced 
opinion that these organs were true analogues of the lungs of the 
Yertebrata ; whereas, if the blood does not penetrate them, but is 
merely oxygenated in its general passage by and round them, their 
real tiacheary nature (as seems to be the better opinion now) is 
strongly confirmed ; and hence the hitherto widely-received division 
of Arachnids into pulmonary and traeheary, based upon the idea of 
the distinct nature of the pulmo-branchi» from the trachee^ falls to 
the ground ; the more especially sincse, whatever the difference may 
be between the ordinary tracheae and the pulmo-branchiae, boili are 
found in the same individual, in the order we are now considering 
— Araneidea. 

Organs of Respiration. — From what has just been said, it seems 
hardly proper to base any definition of the respiratory organs of 
spiders on the supposed essential distinction between the pulmo- 
branchise and tracnese. Such difference as there Is, and it is indeed 
an important one, seems to be this, that whereas the trachea are 
lengthened tubes, which convey the air in very small volumes to 
different parts of the body, and so oxygenate the vital fluid in its 
passage, the pulmo-brancluse are modified trachee, localising, so to 
spe^ within a peculiarly furnished sac, a considerable voEime of 
air in the immediate course of the large sinuses, in which the used- 
up vital fluid is re-collected previous to its return to the dorsal 
vesseL This arrangement, no doubt, marks a higher state of organise • 
tion than, is possessed by those Axticulata furnished, with merely 
simple txachese ; it is a progress from a diffused to a localised system, 
but still it seems essentially distinct from the lungs of vertebrates, 
in which the blood is carried to the air and permeates every portion 
of the air-vessels, and not the air to the hlood, as is really Ae case 
in regard to both the pulmo-branchise and tracheae of spiders. It is 
not a matter, perhaps, of prime importance, but if the above views 
be correct, it would seem better to relinquish the name of pulmo- 
branchise, since there is not only no real analogy to the lungs of a 

that at that age no such chambers exist, and questions whether or not 
the chambered form such as Newport and Blanchard have described in 
the scorpion, does or does not exist in the adult Lycosa. Vide supra, 
p. 286, on the heart of the scorpion. 

* The existence of this is also questioned by ClaparMe, who speaks 
of the heart as placed not in a distinct organ — ^pericardium — but in • 
certain indefinite space — lacune pericardique,” (f.c.) 

* Clapar&de could not find this in Lycosa, (L c.) 

* daparMe (1. c.) says, on the contrary, that the blood “never pen» 
trates between the leaves {femUats) of the respiratoxy organs,” hut is 
reozygenated iu its close passage by them. 

* ClaparMe says that M the fixiid which comes from the respiratory 
organs passes into the heart through the foremost pair of these openings. 
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cnammaL Tout just as little to the gills of a fish. We would propose, 
therefore, to distinguish these modified and localised tracheal sacs 
by the name of sac-tracheas, the ordinary ones being designated 

tuli^~trac7uoe, - - 

In some spiders, Theraphosides (mcluding the giant spiders of 
the family better ixLovm as MygaHdes), the ^piratory or^ns are 
solely sac-tracheae; these are in this case four in number, and placed 
in two pairs on the lower side of the abdomen. Their _ external 
orifices are protected hy spiraoular plates (as befom noticed) ; m 
other spiders there is, close in. front of each of the fore-pair cu sac- 
trachess, an orifice leading to tube-tracheae. lu some few spiders a 
kind of supernumerary spiraoular slit or opening is ^ible ne^ to 
the ordinary one, but not always similarly placed. A pa» of 
others are also risible close behind the sexual aperture m Cam^affea 
foiouxta (L. Kooh) (fig. 27, i, <). These probably W to 

other tube trachese. we have also notioed sht-like openmgs sii^ar 
to those above mentioned in some undesciibed species of Drassid^, 
and some also exist in the well-known European spider, Argyroneda 
ctquatica,'^ Tracheal openings also exist, according to Siebold, near 
the spinners. The sac-traehe« of spiders are of the same conslnniction 
as the organs described as pulmo-branchise in the family Scorpionides. 
The foUowing short description is abstracted from E. Simon, l.c^ 
foHowing Emile Blanchard : — "‘The respiratory apparatus is con- 
tamed in sacs beneath the stigmata ; these sacs are globular and 
fattened, formed by a silvery white membrane. Each of them con- 
tains a body not fastened to the walls of the sac, but lodged as in a 
chamber ; this body is composed of sixty or seventy plates (lamellae) 
lying one upon another like the leaves of a book. ^ Each one of these 
Ap^^eiLtjpZates is in fact itself a flattened sac, with an opening on 
its' lower side communicating with the outer air admitted through 
the spiracular orifices. The walla of these numerous sacoifoim 
lamellae consist of two membranes of different composition, the 
inner one hard, the other soft, and between them is a very fine 
strong network analogous to the spiral thread of the tracheae of 
insects.” 

The inspiration and expiration of air in these sac-tracheae are 
effected in a very simple manner. To the outer wall of the sac a 
broad and strong ligament is attached ; this ligament ascends across 
the abdomen, atnd is fixed to the walls of the heart. Each move- 
ment of this organ, diastole or systole, strains or slackens the 
hgament, which m its turn, raises or lowers the tracheal sac, and 
by these means the air is either drawn into or expressed from it (E. 
Simon, Le., after E. Blanchard). 

According to Treviranus, Z.c. (vide Jones, Anim, Kingdom^ p. 416), 
who, however, makes them four pairs on each side, there are, 
in the Araneidea, four pairs of spiracles (four on each side of the 
cephalo-thorax) situated immediately above the insertions of the 
legs. He also notes four stigmata (in two pairs) on the upper 
side of the abdomen, and a pair on the tmder side ; the former un- 
doubtedly exist, in some species at least, but the latter appear to be 
imperforate, and are probably only points of muscular attachment. 
It does not appear that the trachese leading from the thoracic 
spiracles have ever been traced; they are, perhaps, exceedingly 
delicate in their walls, and probably of no great length, and hence 
after death, when the air has left them, they wonld be exceedingly 
difficult to detect. There remains much, doubtless, to be yet dis- 
covered in regard to these and other minute details of the internal 
organisation of spiders. 

The Nervotts System . — ^In the order Acamdea, as it has been above 
observed, the nervons matter is concentrated into one large mass or 
ganglion, whence it branches out to the rest of the body. In the 
Pyestogmidea Ihe nervous system consists of a longitudinal series 
of large gangHa, of which the four abdominal ones are sessile. In 
the Scorpionides, also, it consists of a longitudinal series of eight 
ganglia distributed throughout the whole body, and nnited by a 
triple nervous chord; and now in the Arcmeidea (as in the Solpvr- 
gidecL, Thdtpyhonidett (phrynides), and indeed in the Phalangidea 
also), we seem to have a compound of ihese two modifications. Thus, 
in the Armte/idea the nervous matter is, in general, concentrated into 
two masses, one placed within the fore part of the cephalo-thorax, 
just above the ocsophagas ; this (the. cephalic or so-called cerebral) 
ganglion sends out fine nervous threads to the eyes, falcea, and 
mbium ; the other mass (thoracic ganglion) is situated just behind 
the former, and occupies a large portion of the thoracic cavity; it 
is of a flattened disc shape, and is united to the cephalic ganglion 
by short but broad connectors, forming a narrow collar round the 
oesophagus. This thoracic ganglion is formed by an approximation 
and soldering together of the different ganglia whi<m exist sepa- 
rately in the scorpions. A proof of this is famished by the fact, 

^ In a recent paper, “TJeber die Bespiratlonsorgane der Araneen,” 
by Philipp Bertkaxi, Arch, f, Wat., xxxviii, pp. 208-233, pi. 7, 
recorded, 2ool, Record., ix. p. 206, which the present writer has not 
had an opportunity of studying, the author appears to have come to the 
same genend conclusions on the respiratory system of spiders as those 
above mentioned, and also to have discovered, in some spiders, other 
<aifioes leadins to tabe-tnuffiess in front of the spinners;. 


that in the young of some of the Araneidea, furrows of greater or 
less depth show me junctional points of the different ganglia. 

From the thoracic ganglion lateral nerves issue to the legs and 
palpi; besides which a fascia of nerves runs backwards through the 
pedrcle into the abdomen, and these subdividing, branch out to all 
fts different organs (Simon, Z.c.) A modification of the above exists 
in the Theraphosides, where there is a special enlargement, oi 
* ‘ ^ ^ .I - 'L a ^ before the nervous 


-^oia subdivides and branches out into that part of the body; pro* 
bably thi a modification would be met with also in many other spiders 
(Cuvier’s An. Kingdom, pi. 2, Arachnides ; and Treviranus, l.c., pL 
5, fig. 46). 

The Organs of R,^production in the female consist of two long 
ovaria placed longitudinally within the ventral surface of the abdo- 
men ; these unite and form a short broad oviduct, having an 
external opening of various form beneath the upper end of the 
abdomen between the spiraoular orifices, as before noted under the 
head of external structure. 

In the maU the organs for the secretion of the seminal fluid 
consist of two long narrow convoluted tubes, occupying the same 
relative situation as the ovaria in the female, and also o^pening out- 
wardly through a common but exceedingly minute orifice in a similar 
position. No intromittent organ has been discovered in any instance ; 
and it is not long since that the probable way in which the impreg- 
nation of the female takes place (at least in some cases) has been ate 
all certainly noted. It has been before remarked that the peculiar 
corneous lobes and spiny processes connected with the digital joint of 
the palpi — ^palpal organs^ — ^in the male, are used in the course of 
copulation ; but araneologists were not (and probably are not now) 
agreed as to their real office in generation, A distinguished author, 
Mr John BlackwaU, went so far as to prove, as he believed, by a series 
of carefully conducted experiments, that the seminal organs of the 
male spider, above described, are in some cases wholly unnecessary for 
the impregnation of the female — at least so far as any external use or 
application is concerned — and that the palpal organs are the efficient 
agents in the impregnation of the female spider (jR^<>rZ Rrit. Assoc, 

1844, pp. 68, 69). This, however, seemed to be contrary to all reason 
and an^ogy, and led to the hypothesis that there was some communi- 
cation by a duct or ducts between the spermatic vessels in the abdo- 
men and the palpal organs (Hermann, 1868 ; VerhandVung d, Zool. 
Rot. Gesellsch. in Wien, xviii. pp. 923, et seq.) This idea, however, 
appeared to be negatived by the failure of Dugfes and other eminent 
anatomists to discover any duct in the palpus, where, if present, it 
would be comparatively easy to find. Another hypothesis — 
grounded on the fact that the palpal organs have in some cases been 
observed to be applied repeatedly to the mouth between tlieir 
numerous applications to the vulva — ^was, that there might be some 
duct through which the spermatic fluid could pass into the alimen- 
tary canal, and so be conveyed to the oesophagus, and thus be taken 
from the mouth by means of the above-mentioned application to it 
of the palpi. The discharge of the spermatic fluid in birds into the 
lower intestine appeared to support the possibility of this hypothesis 
being true (O. P. Cambridge, Trans. JV. Z. Instit., vol. vL 1878, p. 
190). Another opinion, long since, and even now, held^ by some 
arachnologists, is that the male spider collects the seminal fluid 
with its palpal organs into the concavity of the digital joint from 
minute orifice above noted ; but no instance has ever been 
noticed in which a spider has been detected in such an employment 
of its palpi. An instance has been recorded in which tnere were 
d%siring copulation (?) repeated embraces, and at each embrace a perfect 
apparent coition was effected between the sexual apertures of the 
male and female spider, the palpi not being used at all (O. F. Cam- 
bridge, I.C., p. 191). Other arachnologists, again, have recently 
observed that tjie male spider before the act of copulation "" emits 
from the sexual aperture a drop of sperma on a kind of small web 
made for the purpose, which drop he then takes up in the genital 
bulb of the palpi (A. Menge, 27cW die Lebensuo. d. Arachn. p. 86; 
and A. Ausserer, Reoh. tteber die Zehensw. der Spinnen, p. 194). 
This would appear to settle the question ; but while, at the same 
time, it is remarkable that an observer so accurate in observation 
and so painstaking as Mr Blackwall should never have observed 
male spiders taking the spermatic fluid from the abdominal aperture, 
as stated by Menge some thirty years ago, it is also remarkable 
that Mr Blackw^ should unconsciously afford the strongest 
evidence in favour of the facts mentioned by Menge and Ausserer. 

Dug^s, in suggesting, long since, that the male spider took the 
seminal fluid from the aperture in the abdomen with its palpi, asked 
whether the palpal organs may not alternately act as an i^sorbing 
siphon and an ejaculatory organ. Mr Blackwall (Jovr. lAmn. Soc. , viL) 
mentions -this question of Bug^, and then states a fact which at once 
answers the first part of it in the affirmative^ and tends to confirm 

* These organs are not developed until the last moulting of the spider’s 
skin, and their development (unmistakable when complete), is an 
unerring sign of the spider’s sex and maturity. Until tl^ period the 
digital joint is more or less rounded and tumid, but it can even then 
seldom be luistaken for that of a female spider. 
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Kenge's Ausserer s atatement : ** A male Agelervn lahyriniKica 
confined in a phial, spnn a small web, and among the lines of which 
it was compel I perceived that a drop of white mUk-like fluid 
was suspended ; how it had been deposited there I cannot explain, 
but I observed that the spider, by the alternate application of its 
palp^ or^ns, 8pee(^y imbibed the whole of it.” 

^ That the spermatic fluid is conveyed to the female parts of genera- 
tion by the male pedpi is thus pretty certain ; and it seems not 
impxol^ble that there are more modes than one by which the palpi 
are supplied with the fluid. See also critical obrorvations on this 
subject by Dr, T. Thorell, 1873, Synonyms of Ewrop, Spid, pp. 591- 
595. 

Before condudizig otir remarks on the internal structure 
of the Aianeidea, two of their special properties must be 
shortly noticed — ^the secretion of the poison injected into 
the wounds made by the fangs of the falces, and the 
secretion of the matter emitted as silken threads through 
the spinning organs. 

The poison is secreted in two small elongated sacs 
(one for each of the falces), situated within the cephalo- 
thorax on either side of the alimentary canal j the 
sacs are connected with a membranous channel in 
each of the falces, the channel running completely through 
the fang, from an orifice near* the end of winch the poison 
is pressed out by the spider in the act of wounding its 
prey On the venomous nature of the poison some 
remarks have already been made. Ajs to its venom in 
British spiders, see “Blackwall’s Experiments,” Trans. 
Linn. Soc., xxL pp. 31-37. The result of these interesting 
experiments is contrary to the generally received idea as to 
the great virulence of spider poison. 

The external spinning organs have been mentioned above; 
they are usually called spinners^ and are various in size, both 
actual and relative, in form and in structure, as well as in 
number. From the extremily of each of these organs the 
silk matter issues through numerous movable papilla, or 
spinnerets^ which are similar to hollow bristles with enlarged 
bases ; the papillse vary both in form and number in dif- 
ferent spemes, and from each spinneret or papilla issues an 
exceedingly fine thread; this, uniting with threads from 
all the other papOlae, forms the ordinaiy silk line, which 
though to ordinary observation simple, is composed of num- 
berless threads from some one, or all, of the spinners. The 
matter from which the silk is formed is secreted in organs 
(silk-glands) situated within the ventral surface of the hinder 
part of the abdomen. These glands vary in number, size, 
and form in difierent species ; they difier also in size and 
shape in the same species, for the secretion of difierent 
qualities of silk-inatter ; and each gland has a distinct 
duct teiminaiang at the extremity of the spinners. The 
emission of silk matter appears certainly to be a voluntary 
act on the part of the spider ; but it is a disputed question 
among orachnologists, whether spiders have the power 
forcibly to expel it, or whether it is merely drawn from the 
spinnerets by some external force or other. Mr BlackwaU 
( Trana, Lmn. Soc.^ xv. p. 45-5 ; Mesearches in Zoology^ pp. 
242-248, and History of Spiders of Great Britain and 
Ireland^ p. 12) is of &e latter opinion ; while Mr R. H. 
Meade (of Bradford, Yorkshire), in Report of British Assoc., 
1858, pp. 157— 164, -pL 16, thinks that (from microscopic 
anatomical investigations which he has himself made) there 
is good evidence of spiders having the power to ex^ it, 
for he finds a certain muscular arrangement which would 
apparently suffice to give this power, and observers have 
actoally seen the lines propelled. Mr Meade, however, 
need not be assumed to assert an indefinite power to expel 
threads of silk to any indefinite distance. The truth 
probably is, that- spiders have, and do exercise, a general 
power not only of emitting silk matter from the secreting 
glands merely to and from the external orifices of the silk- 
tnbes, but al^ of propeiUvng it when necessary to some short 
distances; and that external causes (such as the movement 


of the spider while the end of its line is fixed, or when a 
current of air takes an emitted line and carries it in a 
direction contrary to that of the spider) also serve to draw 
the threads out. In all these ways, no doubt, are produced 
the gossamer lines which often cover the surface of the 
ground and herbage in autumn. In the formation of their 
snares spiders use the hinder or fourth pair of legs for 
drawing the threads tight, and apparently for ascertaining 
their power of tension. The third, or inferior tarsal claw, 
being usually strongly bent, no doubt enables spiders to 
perform these operations very readily. Some large groups 
of spiders do not spin any snares, and in them we usually 
find this third claw absent; while in one group, Epeirides, 
whose snares are marvels of beauty and ingenuity, the 
third claw is very highly developed. 

The snares of spiders have been made the basis of some 
of the primary divisions of the order. Characters, however, 
taken merely from habits and modes of life, can hardly be 
considered those on which systematic classification should 
be based, not to mention that those characters fail when we 
come to extensive groups spinning no snares at alL Short of 
such a use of the snares of spiders, this part of the subject 
is of extreme interest and importance. The I/atreillian 
divisions of snares is fairly and generally accurate; by thia 
method they are divided into — Orhitelarias^'wh.orQ the plan is 
that of a circle or a portion of one, with lines radiating from 
a centre; RetUelariae, where a thin sheet of web is suspended 
among the branches of shrubs or in angles of buildings, and 
held up and down by lines in all directions above and below; 
Tuhitelarics, where the snare is a silken tube, inserted in 
crevices, and fissures, and casual holes, and with an open 
mouth more or less guarded or armed with insidious lines 
and Territelarim, in which a tube is spun in a hole formed 
by the spider itself, and closed sometimes by a dose fitting 
cork-hke, or sometimes by a scale-like or wafer lid, some- 
times left open, and at other times closed by the falling 
over of a portion of the tube which protrudes from the sur- 
face of the ground (see Trapdoor Spiders, J. T. Moggridge, 

Lovell Reeve, London, 1873-4). With respect to the econo- 
mic or mercantile value of spider silk, the idea seems to 
have been entertained, from a remote period, that it might 
not only be turned to practical use in the manufacture of 
sOk fabrics, but also be made to pay as a mercantile specu- 
lation. The possibility of making it into articles of wear 
is undoubted, as instances- of it are on record. Upwards- 
of 150 years ago Le Bon of France (Languedoc) obtained, 
from spiders, silk which was afterwards woven into gloves- 
and stockings; but R^umur, appointed by the French 
Academy to investigate the matter, reported unfavour- 
ably, doubting the possibility of rearing the spiders together- 
owing to their voracious and cannibal propensities. In 
1777 and 1778 a Spaniard, Raimondo Maria de Tenneyer, 
published, in Italian periodicals, two memoirs on the 
subject; and afterwards, 1810, at Milan, another called 
Bicerchc e Spervmenti suUa Seta de Bagne, in which he- 
takes an opposite view to that of Reaumur. The latter 
work is of great rarity {vide B. G. Wilder in Harper’s. 
Hew Monthly Mag., xxxiv. p. 455). Termeyer constructed 
a small kind of stocks, in which the spider was fixed 
by the body, while with a little vrinibrng-machiae he 
drew out and wound up the silk threads from the 
spider’s spinnerets; but evidently nothing came of this 
further than an ^ditional proof of the possibility of 
procuring and making use of spider silk, as well as of its 
strength and lustre; this last, however, as well as other 
qualities of the silk, would probably be found, as with that 
of various silk worms, to vary according to the species. 
Other experiments, with a similar general result, have been 
made since {Zoologist, 185 7, p. 5835), the latest being 
those made by Dr B. G. Wilder, professor of anatomy in the 
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Cornell University at Ithaca, United States supra), 
with I^ephila plumipes (Koch), a large epeirid abundant 
in South Carolina. His experiment appear to have been 
unconsciously, though surprisingly, innilar, and ^th a 
similar result, to those of Termeyer ; but the question as 
to the mercantile importance of spiders’ silk appears to 
have hitherto elicited only an unfavourable answer. Dr 
Wilder, however, is still sanguine upon the point {vide B. G. 
Wilder, and also in Froa Boston. N. H. 8oc.^ October 
1865, with other references there noted, as well as in The 
Galaxy, July 1869, pp. 101, 112). In Zoologist, 1858, 
p. 5922, a correspondent, speaking of the strength of the 
silk threads of Nephila clavipes, says that small birds are 
sometimes entangled in its webs, and that the ladies of 
Bermuda use the threads for sewing purposes. See also 
Phil. Trans. 1668. 

Before leaving this part of the subject, we must notice 
the office of the calamistrum, mentioned before in speak- 
ing of the armature of the legs of spiders. This instru- 
ment is found in the females of various genera and families; 
it consists usually of a closely set double row of curved 
spine-like bristles on the upper sides of the metatarsi of 
the fourth pair of legs, forming a kind of comb, whence 
Mr Blackwall, by whom it was first discovered and its use 
perceived, gave it the nanxe it bears. Its office is to card, 
or curl, or tease a particular kind of silk emitted from the 
supernumerary spinners, mentioned above as always, in the 
female, correlated with this instrument ; the silk so curled 
and carded is, owing to the fineness of its fibres, exceed- 
ingly prehensile, and being disposed about the lines of the 
spider’s snare, serves to entangle the insects which come in 
contact with it {vide Bhickwall, I/inn. Trans., voL xvi. p. 
471, pL 31, 1831). Amxurohius dmilis (BL) and A.ferox 
(Koch) axe common house spiders whose webs are thus 
furnished with carded silk from the supernumerary spin- 
ners. Doubts have been entertained quite lately by an 
emin ent araneologist as to whether the supernumerary 
spinners are indeed true spinning organs (T. Thorell, 
Synonyms of European Spiders, p. 595, 1873). It is 
therefore interesting to find in Science Gossip (Hard- 
wicke, London, Sept. 1874), a short article by H. J. Under- 
hill, in which the anatomy of these spinners is described 
and figured from original microscopic investigations, proving 
the recorded observations of Mr BlackwaU, and others also, 
as to their being true spinners, to be correct. 

The white fiake-like fiocculi often seen floating in the air 
on a calm autumnal afternoon are composed of spider 
emitted by numerous immature spiders, of many species 
and genera, passing through the air on their lines, which 
being so much lighter than the atmosphere, serve to bear 
them away with every breath of wind. The fiocculi ap- 
pear to be agglomerations of fine lines, adhesive from their 
fineness and fibrous nature. In this respect they differ 
from the ordinary gossamer lines, which are merely the 
threads left by small and immature spiders (chiefly of one 
or two families) as they pass from blade to blade and plant 
to plant. ^ It seems probable that nearly al^ spiders leave a 
line or lines, which proceed from one or more of their 
spinners, whenever and wherever they move about; and 
the setting in of fine weather being the signal for a spon- 
taneous restlessness, we can hence better understand the 
almost sudden appearance of myriads of lines stretching 
over the surface of the earth, and often extending high up 
into the air. Numerous papers have been written on 
pssamer, chiefly by German and French writers, with the 
latter of whom the subject has been sometimes treated on 
the basis of the marvellous and superstitious. These lines 
are called by them JUs de la Yierge. 

Our space does not permit of any great detail respecting 
the various kinds of snares, nor regarding the way in which 
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different spiders construct them. Accounts may be found, 
by Mr Blackwall, in Zool. Joum. 1830, pp. 181-189; aa 
well as in the Report of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science Jbr 1844, pp. 77—79 ; Researches 
in Zoology, 1st ed. 1834, pp, 253-284; Linn. Trans. 1831, 
pp. 471-479 ; and A History of the Spiders of Great Britain 
and Ireland, 1861-64, all by the same author; and the 
exceedingly interesting details on this subject in Kirby 
and Spence’s Entomology, pp. 227-i267 (7th ed.), are 
within every one’s reach. The following notes, however, 
gathered from the works of Mr Blackwall and others, 
as well as from the writer’s own observations, may be of 
interest : — 

The geometric spiders {Orhitelarioe) are almost the only 
ones whose method of forming a snare have been at all 
minutely recorded. When the situation for the snare has 
been chosen, the area intended to be filled up by it is en- 
t closed by various circumferential boundary lines, fixed to 
adjacent objects, the exact shape of the area being in- 
fluenced by the situation and surrounding circumstances. 
A diagonal thread is then spun across it, and from about 
the central point of this thread another is carried to the 
marginal line; returning to the central point along the 
line just spun from it, the spider carries another line to the 
margin, and fixes it at a short distance from the first. In 
this way the whole area is gradually filled up, the spider 
always returning to the centre along the last line spun, 
and starting again thence fixes a fresh one to the boundary 
line of the snare. The form of the snare is now that of a 
wheel ; the next operation is to cross the radii of the 
wheel with ladder-like lines ; this the spider does, begin- 
ning from the centre and working towards the circumfer- 
ence, with a single spiral Hne, which is fixed, or glued, 
with a minute portion of viscid matter, to each of the radii 
as it crosses by an application of the spinners ; at some 
distance from the centre this spiral line is discontinued 
and another is begun ; this is formed of quite a different 
kind of silk matter, being viscid, and retaining its viscidity 
in the form of minute dew-like globules closely studding 
the line.” It appears that when the viscid lines, intended 
for the capture of its prey, are completed, the spider cuts 
away the first, or unadhesive line, which is of no service in 
the entanglement of insects, its office appearing to be chiefly 
to strengthen the snare while the viscid line is being spun, 
and to enable the spider to traverse the parts with greater 
ease. Modifications of the above method are, no doubt, 
adopted by some species, but, substantially, it is believed 
that most orbicular snares axe thus constructed. 

The mode of formation of the snares of the Retitelarice 
does not appear to have been observed, probably owing to 
their being made almost wholly during the night. The 
snare of one of these spiders, Linyphia margvnata (BL), is 
an exceedingly perfect one of its kind, and abundant in 
most localities ; it consists of a thin horizontal sheet of 
web, suspended among the branches of low evergreen trees 
and shrubs, by a maze of intersecting lines above, and held 
down firmly, on the under side, by some short, tightly - 
strained perpendicular lines, fixed below to others, which 
traverse each other in all directions; beneath the horizontal 
sheet of web, head downwards, the spider remains patiently 
watching for such insects as may become entangled in the 
upper maze of lines. The mode in which the horizontal 
web is suspended and braced down, would, without doubt, 
if it could be observed, prove to be a point of great in- 
terest. 

Among the TuhitelaricB we have the observations of 
Mr Blackwall, directed chiefly to the formation by Arnau- 
rohius atrox of the peculiar fibrous and adhesive flocculus, 
drawn from the fourth pair of spinners by the " calamia- 
trum,” and disposed about the irregularly intersecting lines 
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of tie snare wHcL is spun in the angles of walls, in 
cre’^ces, between portions of detached rock, and other 
similar^ situations. The adhesive fiocculus serves to en- 
tangle insects^ and makes them an easy prey to the spider 
who lies in wait not far o:ff, having formed a funnel-shaped 
tube of slight texture from its place of concealment to its 
snare. 

With regard to the formation of the snares of the 
Territelarnce, Mr Gosse has an interesting passage in A 
Naturalises Sojourn in Jamaica ; it is, however, too lon^ 
for quotation here. Mr Moggridge also (^.c. infra) has 
some details respecting the formation and repair" of their 
nests by trapdoor spiders in confinement. The cliief point 
of interest, however, in regard to trapdoor snares, is whether 
the hinged lid is formed in one continuous piece with the 
tube, and then cut out, leaving a portion unsevered to 
form the hinge, or whether the lid is made separately, 
except in that part intended for the hinge. Neither Mr 
Gosse nor Mr Sloggridge enter into thi.s question, though 
Mr Moggridge indeed speaks (^.c, p. 118 ) of his belief that, 
when all is completed, the spider cuts away certain threads 
by which the door is supported on either side of the hinge. 
The present writer was once told by a gentleman who had 
formerly resided in the West Indies, that trapdoor spiders 
there invariably make the tube and lid of one continuous, 
soKd, homogeneous piece, and then cut out the lid with 
the falces. This account, especially as coming from a 
non-naturalist, seemed improbable — a spider’s falces being 
in no way, apparently, fitted for such an operation; if, 
however, the fact he that the lid, instead of being of one 
solid piece with the tube, is merely connected with it by a 
few supporting threads (in accordance with Mr Moggridge’s 
belief), these could easily be tom away by the spider’s 
falces, and the lid wotild be left free, except at the point 
where the hinge is formed. 

Classificatioit.^ — It is impossible within oxir remaining space to 
go into detail upon this wide portion of the subject ; it must suffice 
to say that the order Araneidea may a^resent be divided into about 
tlurty-two families. These are — Theraphosides, Col^honides, 
Filistetides, CEcobiides, Tetrablemmides, Dysderides, iSrassides, 
Palpimanides, Dictynides, Agelenidee, Hersilides, S<^odides, 
Pholcides, Theridiides, Phoroncidides, Epeirides, Gasteracanthides, 
Uloboiidea, Miagrammopidea, Poltides, Thlaosomides, Arcydes, 
Stephanopides, Eripides, Tbomisides, Podophthalmides, Lycosides, 
Sphasides, Dinopides, Salticides, Myrmecides, Aphantochilides. 
In these families are comprised abont two hundred and sixty^ genm 
based upon special details of structure ; principally the posiSon of 
the eyes, the form of the maxillae and labium, fiie number and 
structure of the spinners, and some other details. The species are 
veiy numerons ; probably not a tithe of the existing ones are yet 
described. In one family alone, Salticides^ nearly a thousand are 
knowm. 

As in ^ other creatures, differences of colour and markings, as 
well as integumental clothing and armature, serve to distinguish 
the species — the latter, too, are at times of generic value ; but with 
regard to spiders particularly, in order to determine their species, it 
is very essential to obtain comparative dimensions from different 
portions of structure ; thus the position of the eyes on the fore part 
of the caput famishes us with the facial s^pace (or the space between 
tbe maigin of the caput just above the falces and the posterior 
eyes nearest to the medial line), and the elppetts, or the space 
between the same (fore) margin of the caput and the author 
eyes nearest to the medial line. The comparative extent of these 
parts is of great importance as specific characters, and they are 
easily observed ; that part of the facial space occupied by the eyes 
is concisely described as ** the ocular curea** The relative and com- 
parative l^gths, again, of tbe legs, and of their different joints, are 
strong specific Gharactera, the first also generic. MaXe spiders when 
adult may, mth few exertions, be certainly distinguished in regard 
to their species, ,by the mrm and stmeture of the palpi and pmpal 


^ No general work exists in which the families and genera of spiders 
are brought down to the preset thn.^ or in any degree near to it. The 
works of Walckenaer, Ins. Apt^ and Koch, Die Arttehmiden^ are out 
of date altogether in this respet^ though still of great value and im- 
portance in themselves. The work of Dr ThoreH, On the Gmera of 
BSufropeam Spiders, XJpsala, 1870, is exceedingly valuable, but it only 
tovtchea xnotdentally upon exotic groups. 
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organs, the development of tbe latter being an infallible criterion ‘of 
maturity. Female spiders, again, may, in numerous cases, be as cer- 
tainly distin^ished dv the form and structure of the genital aperture, 
situated in the medial line beneath the fore extremity of the abdo- 
men ; this aperture is never externally “prorate** until the last 
moult of the spider, and its full development is therefore an unerring 
criterion of the maturity of the female sex. With respect to the 
senses of spiders — smell and hearing — nothing appeals to have been 
certainly ascertained ; but the late Mr Richard Beck has an interest- 
ing paper upon the subject in Enfomologist^ Lond. 1866, vol. iii. p. 
246. lie suggests that the fine and delicate hairs of some spiders* 
legs may convey sounds to them. "With re^rd to the sense of taste 
we may well conclude that spiders have this sense in considerable 
perfection, in the x>ossession of a well-developed membranous tongue. 

G ENERAi. Remarks. — Spiders are to be found more or less 
abundantly in eveiy part of tbe world and in almost every 
conceivable position; even subterranean caves, such as those 
of Adelsberg and tbe Island of Lesina, are tenanted by 
species peculiarly adapted by the absence of eyes to their 
dark and gloomy abodes. Less repulsive and forbidding in 
appearance than most others of the Arachnida, the Araneidea 
are often extremely interesting in their habits. Being almost 
exclusively feeders on tbe insect tribes, they are consequently 
endowed with proportionate craftiness and skill; this is 
shown remarkably in tbe construction of their snares and 
dwellings. The trapdoor spider” has always been one of 
note in popular works on spiders’ habits, and certainly the 
details of several different typ^es of the trapdoor tubular 
nest, with the habits of the several species to which they 
belong, lately published by Mr Traherne Moggridge, ^ are 
of tbe greatest interest and importance. The typical trap- 
door nest is a cylindrical hole in the earth excavated by 
the spider itself, lined with silk and closed by a lid, which 
fits like a valve or cork into the opening at the surface 
and opening by a strong elastic silken hinge, the spring of' 
which closes it again with some slight force. Many spiders, 
however, live a vagabond life, and capture their prey 
without the aid of a snare, by springing on it unawares, 
or, in some cases, running it fairly down in open view; yet 
craft and skill are equ^y apparent, whatever be their 
mode of life and subsistence. 

To say that spiders are less repulsive and forbidding in 
appearance than other Arachnids, is to do them but scanty 
justice, for numbers of species of various genera — ^notably 
among the Salticides, or jumping spiders — ^are unsurpassed 
by insects of any order, in respect both to brilliancy of 
colouring and the designs formed by its distribution. Some 
of the curious and delicate little species of the genera 
Argyrodes and Ariamnes are perfect marvels of metallic 
brilHan^ and beauty. These little spiders are found living 
as quasi par^ites, in the outskirts of the webs of the larger 
exotic epei'rids, and appear to live on the smaller insects 
caught in them; probably also spinning irregular snares of 
their own among the lines of the larger snare. In external 
appearance the young of spiders do not differ greatly from 
the adults, except in being generally more distinct in colour* 
and markings; in some species the characteristic mark- 
ings can seldom be well traced except in immature examples. 
The cocoons or nests in which some spiders deposit their- 
^gs are very beautiful, as well as varied and characteristic: 
in form ; that of Nro variegata (BL), a little spider not 
uncommon in England, would arrest the attention of even 
an indifferent person; it is of an elegant pear shape, formed 
of a strong yellow-browii silk network, and attached by a 
long elastic stem, of the same material^ to stalks of dead 
grass, sticks, or other substances, in shady places. An- 
other, made by a larger spider, Agroeca hrunnea (BL), is of 
a truncated pear shape, formed of a continuous white silk 
fabric, md attached to blades and stalks of living grass 
and rushes, by a short pedicle; it must, however, be seen 

* Sarresting Ante and Trapdoor Spiders, Lovell Reeve, 1S72, iriiai 
eapplementary voL 1874, iBnstrated with nmnerous platea. 
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soon after it is made, for the maker, as if presnient of the 
attraction of such a beautiful little object, hastens to daub 
It over thickly with a coat of mud or clay, which completely 
conceals its structure and beauty. 

Spiders vary greatly in their relative fertility ; probably 
many species are rare owing to a limited fecundity. The 
egg sac of Agrroeca hruTinea (BL) contains about forty or 
fifty ©ggSj that of Xystims claueatus (Walck.) about twenty, 
that of Ero variegata (Bl.) not so many, while that of 
Oonops pulchpr (Tempi) contains usually no more than 
two. Some spiders, however, perhaps most, construct more 
than one cocoon. 

Prom their mode of life spiders attain (as we should 
naturally suppose) their largest size, and are found in 
their greatest profusion, in the tropical regions ; while in 
more temperate climates, where the members of the insect 
tribes are smaller and their species fewer, we find spiders 
in general of comparatively smaller dimensions and less 
numerous in species. One of the largest known spiders, 
Eurypelma Klvgii (Koch), — Pam. Theraphosides — ^found 
in Brazil, measures upwards of two and a half inches in 
length, with legs nine inches and upwards in span j while 
the smallest known spider, Walckendera diceros (Cambr.), 
found in England, is but -^th of an inch in length. Tropi- 
cal countries, however, although some of their spiders are 
giants, have numbers of small size. Numerous species 
have been procured from Ceylon measuring no more than 
from of an inch in length. 

Spiders, besides being skilful and crafty, are very cleanly ; 
one of our common Saltici, Epihlemn histricmica (Koch), may 
often be seen brushing and cleaning its forehead and eyes 
with its hairy palpi, as a cat uses its paws for a similar pur- 
pose. Probably most spiders, Hke the Crustacea, have the 
faculty of reproducing a lost limb. Instances of this are 
auD(Leroua(aee Mr BlackwaFs experiments. Report of British 
Association before cited), but a reproduced limb is seldom or 
never equal to the original one in size; this accounts for the 
frequency of examples captured with one or more legs, or a 
palpus, of dwarfed and stunted dimensions. Many spiders 
show great attachment to their eggs and young. The 
female Lycosa will seize her egg sac again and again if it 
be taken from her, only relinquishing it at last when appar- 
ently convinced of the hopelessness of retaining it. A 
pretty little spider, not rare among weeds and garden plants, 
'pienndion carolinum (Walck.), carries its egg cocoon within 
its legs, and searches for it anxiously if compelled to 
drop it. Many also of the genus Chihiona^ as well as 
others, brood over their eggs and tend upon their young 
until they disperse to find their own means of subsistence. 
The food of very young spiders is probably whoBy derived 
from the moisture of the atmosphere. Spiders are great 
drinkers, and suffer severely from drought. Mr Blackyall 
relates that an emaciated, half-dead example of Micaria 
nitens (BL) grew immediately plump and strong after a 
draught of water. 

In speaking of the better qualities of spiders, their 
attachment to their young, and the frequent fondness for 
each other evidenced by the apparently happy life of the 
male and female of some species in the same web, we 
must not overlook the other side of the picture. It has 
been well authenticated that in some species of Epeirides 
the female will seize and devour the male even immediately 
after the exercise of his natural ofiice, which indeed he has 
to undertake with great circumspection and care to be 
able to accomplish at all From this propensity of the 
female, we may account for the gradual lessening in size of 
some male spiders in comparison with that of the females, 
by a kind of sexual selection, since it is obvious that the 
smaller the male the better his chance of escape (see 
O. P, Cambridge in Zoologist, 1868, p. 216, and in Pro- 
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ceedings ZooL Soc. Bond,, 1871, p. 621, and also Vinson’s 
Spiders of Bourbon and Mauritius) ^ and thus selection 
would operate until the males became so small as only 
just to be able to fulfil the office of impregnating the 
female. The male, nearly always the smallest, is in the case 
of some epeirids and Thomisids not -j^th or even -j^th of 
the length of the female, and sometimes not more than 
part of her weight, and less then xrVir^^ ot 

her volume (A. W. M. Van Hasselt, Arch, Neerland^ tom. 
viii.) As a rule, however, the difference in size between 
the male and female spider is not nearly so great. Spiders 
are unable to fly, and the mode adopted by many species, 
and myriads of individuals, to make up for this by sailing 
away on their silken lines, has been mentioned ; but lately 
a beautiful species of Salticides, Attus volans (Cambr.), 
Ann. and Mag. N. JS.^ September 1874, found at Sydney, 
N.S.W., has been described and figured, with large flaps or 
lateral extensions of the abdominal integument, by means 
of which the spider can sustain itself in leaping from plant 
to plant ; it has power to elevate and depress these flaps 
at will. 

The voracity of spiders is well known, and the propensity 
above noticed of the female to devour the male is but one 
instance of general voracity; but though thus voracious, 
spiders can endure extreme fasting with impunity. A small 
spider enclosed in a glazed case, lived and appeared healthy 
for eighteen months without food ; if it had any nourish- 
ment at all during this time, it could only have been the 
very slight moisture that might exude from the skin of a 
lately stuffed bird in the case, Zoologist^ 1853, p. 3766. 
Other instances are also on record of fasts, almost or quite 
as long, and borne equally well. 

Enemies of Spiders. — Preying upon all the insect tribes, 
and occasionally upon lizards (F. Pollock, Ann. iV 
October 1872) and earth-worms (E. Simon in Ann. Soc. 
Ent. France^ 1873, 5 s^r, tom. iii. p. 114 — and Zoologist^ 
1856, p. 5021), spiders are also themselves preyed upon 
by both lizards and insects. More than one species of 
parasitic hymenoptera tend to keep spiders within due 
bounds ; but Kttle has yet been done towards working out 
these parasites. Three species are figured in Blackwall’s 
Spid, Great Britain and Ireland, pi. xii ; two of them prey 
upon Agroeca brwnnea (BL); while the third, Pompilus 
sepicola (F. Smith), pierces large spiders, paralysing, but 
not killing them ; they are then dragged to its nest, in a 
hole in the earth ; eggs are laid in the spider, which retains 
sufficient vitality to furnish fresh food to the parasitic 
larvae until the time for their change to the pupa state 
arrives. Full grown females of Lycosa campestris (BL) 
have been found by the writer in the grasp of this powerfid 
ichneumon. From the outskirts of a single web of Epeira 
opimticB (Duf.), on the shores of the Sea of Galilee, the 
writer collected, in April 1865, many truncated pear-shaped 
egg cocoons belonging to the beautiful little Argyrodss 
epeirce (Sim.) ; and from each of these cocoons a single 
hymenopterous parasite shortly issued. The egg cocoons 
of various epeirids in England are likewise often preyed 
upon by numerous minute parasites of the same order. 
Several species of Theridion — T. simile (Koch) especially 
— are subject to a larval parasite, often as large as the 
spider itself, adhering to the outside of the abdomen. 
Various attempts to rear the perfect insect from this para- 
site have hitherto failed. A wide field of great interest 
is open to any one who should take up the investigation 
of the various insect parasites of spiders, with their mode 
of attack and subsequent victory. 

Other foes, common to all the Articulata, spiders also 
have in abundance — birds, small mamnnalg^ and reptiles. 
Doubtless we are indebted to such enemies for the 
development, through natural selection, of many spiders 
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protected by homy integaiEtents, and often armed with 
spines to^ an extent that wonld make them a painful meal 
to any bird or other creature that should set itself to dine 
upon them, Phcyroncidia Thwaitetii (Cambr.), found in 
Ceylon, and Pycna/xLntha Meadii (BL), found in Africa, 
and indeed all the Gasteracanthides, are notable examples 
of this protective armature. Protective ** mimicry is also 
seen in ^ spiders, some so exactly resembling ants, that 
plac^^ side by side with species of ants found in the same 
localities, even a practised eye would not detect the spider 
at first sight. Of this nature are the Myrmecidee (fig. 
31) and some of the Saltid^ and, notably, AphaTUochilus 
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Rogersii (Cambr,), found in BrazQ. Other spiders, again 
(Genus Ewrysoma^ Koch, and CyHarachne, Thor.), closely 
resemble some species of phytophagous coleoptera ; one of 
the- latter genus found in Ceylon, but yet undescribed, 
resembles a small mollusc. Of the former some are very 
like a minute crab (fig. 32). And lastly, to sum up the 
enemies of spiders, they prey on 
each other, and are prey^ upon 
also by other Arachnids ; but on 
the whole they have, as by their 
ofS.ce they should have, the best 
of it, for they are against aZl the 
AjrtiGulata, but only comparatively 
a few of the Articiilata are against 
them. 

Spiders are not creatures wiiicli 
belong solely to the present geo- toiorax; 6, abdomen, 
logic era of the earth, for fossil spiders, with other Arach- 
nids, as wdl as spiders in amber, have been found; the 
oldest in the coal formation. See on this subject a late 
rdsum^ by Dr T. Thorell, On European Spiders^ pp. 220- 
233, with other works there quoted. 

P^SEBVATiON* OF Spidebs. — ^Beautiful as are the col- 
ours and markings of numbers of spiders, especially of 
those found in the tropics, and elegant and carious as are 
many of their forms and structures, it has yet been found 
a matter of difficulty to make them good-looking, sightly, 
cabinet objects. By ordinary care and skilful ananipula- 
tion, however, most of them can be preserved and dis- 
played vezy satisfactorily. So much of the comparative 
neglect of Arachnids in general is owing to this difficulty, 
that it may perhaps be worth the space of a few lines to 
remark, that many whose abdominal integument is strong, 
or pretty thickly clothed with hairs and pubescence, may 
be pinned, net out, and dried like insects... Others may 
have the abdomeu opened from below, and after the 
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contents are carefully extracted, be stuffed with fine cotton 
wooL Others again have been most successfully treated 
by infiatiug the abdomen (after the contents have been 
pressed out) with a blow-pipe, and then subjecting them to 
a process of rapid desiccation, which in general preserves 
the colours and markings very well indeed. But the best 
and most useful way for all purposes is to immerse 
and keep them in tubes filled with spirit of wine. To 
make spiders in spirit sightly objects, they should, when 
drugged wdth chloroform, or some other stupifyiiig agent, 
be secured, but not transfixed, by pins to a piece of cork, 
sunk in a vessel of spirit, in a natural position, until ren- 
dered rigid by the action of the spirit, w'hich will be in 
a fortnight or so; the pins are then removed, and the 
spiders are placed in glass test tubes, large enough to re- 
ceive them without too much compression of the legs. A 
bit of white card is slipped in under the specimen to keep 
it in position, the tubes are filled with spirit, stopped firmly 
with a pledget of cotton wool, and inverted round the 
inner side of a wide mouthed glass-stoppered bottle ; this 
bottle is filled also with spirit, and the spider is then seen 
in its natural position, and with all its colours and mark- 
ings perfectly visible. It is also capable of examination 
with an ordinary pocket lens, even without removal of the 
tube from the large bottle. Large spiders with a largely 
developed abdomen should be kept in pill-boxes for a fort- 
night or so before being placed in spirit; during this time 
I the crudities of their food contents are discharged, and 
preservation without injury or obliteration of colours and 
markings is thus rendered far more certain ; the beauty of 
many of oui large and handsome epeirids can only be cer- 
tainly retained, even in spirit, when treated after the above 
method. See further on this subject, as well as on the 
mode of search and capture of spiders (O. P. Cambridge, 
Trans. New Zeal. InstiU^ voL vL pp. 194—200). 

It is not necessary to give here a list of works on 
Arachnids, many having been already quoted in speaking 
of the different orders. The following, however, on Ara~ 
ncidea insj be mentioned: — 

IS. Westring, Araneae sueciaz,** Gothenburg, 1861 ; E. Ohlert, 
Die Araneiden oder Echien Spinnen der Provinz Preuss&n^ Leipzig, 
1867; A Menge, •• Preussicbe Spinnen,'* in Scivr. Ges. Dam, 
{N. Es), 1866-1873, Danzig (still in course of publication); H. 
Lucas, in Pkeploration de lAlgtrU^ Paris, 1849 ; H. Nicolet, in 
Gay’s Hist. Fis. Pol. de Chili, vols. iiL iv., Pai^ 1847 ; Eugene 
Simon, Zes Arachnides de France (vol. i. only is yet published), 
Paris, 1874; L. Koch, D%e Arachniden Aastraliena, Nuremberg, 
1871-74 (still in continuation). Nothing has been said in the 
foregoing respecting the Embryology” of spiders ; for 

information in regard to this important and interesting but re- 
condite part of Araneology, it must suffice to refer the reader 
to HerolA De Oemzraiione Ara7iearum in Ovo, Marburg, 1824, 
and Edouard Clapar&de, Meeker ches sur Vevolviion des AraigrUes, 
Utrecht, 1862- 

These, with other works quoted on the different points 
that have arisen in the course of the foregoing article, wiE 
be found sufficient to guide the student and collector. The 
general works on Ar^hnida, or on any of its separate 
orders, are exceedingly few, and none, except that of M. 
Simon, Hist, des Araignees^ Paris, 1864, are of recent date, 
beyond the merest abstracts. The literature on the sub- 
ject is scattered up and down, in isolated papers, in 
numberless Transactions and Proceedings of various socie- 
ties, and in scores of periodical volumes and journals for 
the record of natural and scientific investigation. It has 
been attempted to give in the foregoing pages as fair a 
general view of the whole subject as the limited space, 
and great difficulty of getting access to important papers 
treating upon it, would permit. The object of such articles 
as the present is rather to excite an appetite for the 
obtaining more detailed information, than to satisfy fully 
the appetite already excited. (o, p. a) 
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AKAD, Ou?, a city of Hungary, in tne county of Arad, 
fiitnated on tlie Maros, 145 miles S.E. of Pesth. It is a 
\rell-built town, with a fortress of considerable strength, 
erected in 1763, which occupies an advantageous position 
between two branches of the river. It is the seat of a 
Greek bishop, and has a Greek theological seminary. Its 
chief manufacture is that of tobacco; and, besides carrying on 
a large trade in com, it possesses one of the most celebrated 
cattle fairs in Hungary. In 1849 the fortress of Arad was 
captured by the Hungarian rebels, who made it their head- 
quarters during the latter part of the insurrection. ^ It was 
from it that Kossuth issued his famous proclamation, and 
it was here that he handed over the supreme military and 
civil power to Gorgey. The fortress was recaptured shortly 
after the surrender of Gorgey to the Russians at Vdagos. 
The population of Old Arad is 32,725, many of whom are 
d dws, while many belong to the Greek Church. Hew 
Arab, situated on the left bank of the Maros, opposite to 
Old Arad, is a place of some trade, with a population of 
about 4000, including many Germans. 

ARAFAT, or Orphat, a mountain near Mecca, a 
visit to which constitutes a necessary part of the great 
^Mahometan pilgrimage. (See Mecca.) It consists of a 
granite rock about 200 feet high, which is ascended by 
staircases partly cut in the rock, and partly composed of 
solid masonry. On this hill Adam is said to have met 
his wife Eve after being separated from her for 120 years, 
and it is thence called Aiafat, Gratitude. On the 
summit is a chapel, which the Mahometans believe to 
have been built by Adam. The interior was destroyed in 
1807. 

ARA60, Francois Jean Dominique, one of the most 
popular physicists belonging to the first half of the present 
century, was bom on the 26th February 1786, at Estagel, 
a small village near Perpignan, in the department of the 
Eastern Pyrenees. His father was a licentiate in law, and, 
being appointed treasurer of the mint for the department, 
removed with his family to Perpignan about the beginning 
of the century. Arago has left an autobiographical sketch, 
drawn with great vivacity, though touched occasionally 
with somewhat high colouring ; and to this we are indebted 
for the incidents of the earlier portion of his life. From 
boyhood he had decided military tastes, inspired by constant 
contact with troops at his native village, which was a 
halting station for soldiers on their way to Perpignan, or 
to the army of the Pyrenees. Franpois was sent as an out- 
door pupil to the municipal college of Perpignan, and began 
to study mathematics with an eye to the entrance examina- 
tit»n to the Polytechnic sdiool. Here he was soon beyond 
the depth of his masters knowledge; but, with that 
undaunted spirit which carried him through many hard- 
ships and difficulties in after life, he sent to Paris for the 
works of Legendre, Lacroix, and Gamier, and studied 
them assiduously in private. Within two years and a hfl.Tf 
he had mastered all the subjects prescribed for examination, 
and a great deal more ; he had read Euleris Introduction 
d P Analyse Infinitesimale, Lagrange*s Th&orie des Fonctions 
A ricdytiques and M&(^nique Analytique^ and Laplace^s 
MScanique Oileste. He does not indeed pretend to have 
understood at the time all he read in these works, but he 
hjid been early encouraged by D’Alembert’s maxim, Go 
on, and the light will come to you,” and he had carried it 
into practice. On going up for examination at Toulouse 
he. completely astounded his examiner, M. Monge, by his 
knowledge of Lagrange, and received the highest com- 
mwidation from him. Towards the close of 1803 he 
entered the Polytechnic school, with the artillery service 
the aim of his ambition. We have in the autobiography 
many amusing instances of the inefficiency of some of the 
Bdlji»chnic professors at that time, of the peculiarly French 


familiarity existing between professors and pupils, as well 
as of the political passions absurdly allowed to distract the 
school. In 1804, through the advice and recommendation 
of Poisson, with whom he had become very intimate, Arago 
received the appointment of secretary to the Observatory 
of Paris, a valuable post for a young man of science, as it 
brought him in contact with the most eminent philosophers of 
the day. He now became acquainted with Laplace, and he 
had as fellow-worker in the laboratory the celebrated Biot. 
Through the influence of Laplace with the Government, 
Arago and Biot were commissioned to complete the meri- 
dional measurements which had been begun by Delambre, 
and interrupted since the death of M^chain in 1804. The 
object of this survey was to determine, with as great nicety 
as possible, the ten-miUionth part of a quadrant of the 
meridian through Paris, which had been agreed upon by 
the national Convention as the standard unit of length, 
and named the Tnitre, To measure an actual quadrant from 
the north pole was, of course, an impossibility; but the 
plan adopted was to measure the arc of the meridian from 
Dunkirk to Barcelona, and from their known dijfference of 
latitude to deduce the length of the quadrant. For this 
purpose they left Paris in 1806, to commence operations 
among the mountains of Spain — operations attended with 
the greatest personal privation, fatigue, and danger. Biot 
returned to Paris after they had determined the latitude of 
Formentera, the southernmost point to which they were to 
carry the survey, leaving Arago to make the geodetical 
connection of Majorca with Ivica and with Formentera. 

The adventures and difficulties of the latter were now 
only beginning. The political ferment caused by the 
entrance of the French into Spain extended to these islands, 
and the ignorant populace began to suspect that Arago’s 
movements and Ms blazing fires on the top of Mount 
Galatzo were telegraphic signals to the invading army. 
They became ultimately so infuriated that he was obliged 
to cause himself to be incarcerated in the fortress of Belver 
in June 1808. On the 28th July he managed to escape 
from the island in a fishing boat, and after an adventurous 
voyage he reached Algiers on the 3d August. Under the 
disguise of a strolling merchant he procured a passage in 
a vessel bound for Marseilles. A journey, however, of eleven 
months was before him ere he was destined to reach that 
port, for the vessel fell into the hands of a Spanish corsair 
on the 16th August, just as it was nearing Marseilles. 
With the rest of the crew, Arago was taken to Rosas, and 
imprisoned first in a windmfil, and afterwards in the 
fortress of that seaport, until the town fell into the hands 
of the French, when the prisoners were transferred to 
Palamos. After fully three months' imprisonment they were 
released on the demand of the Dey of Algiers, and again 
set sail for Marseilles on the 28th Hov., but when within 
sight of their port they were driven back by a southerly 
wind to Bougia on the coast of Africa. Transport to 
Algiers by sea from this place would have occasioned a 
weary stay of three months ; and with Ms usual courage, 
Arago set out for it by land under conduct of a Mahometan 
priest, reaching it on Christmas day, after encountering 
many perils from lions, and having uncomfortable squabbles 
with natives on the way. A six months’ stay in Algiers 
gave Wm opportunity to note the manners and habits of 
the people, of wMch he gives some amusing and grapMc 
accounts. Once again, 21st June 1809, he set sail for Ms 
native land ; and, as by some strange perversity of fortune, 
he had to undergo a monotonous and inhospitable quaran- 
tine in the Lazaretto at Marseilles before Ms difficulties were 
over. The first letter he received, wMle in the Lazaretto, 
was from Humboldt at Paris, sympathising with him« and 
congratulating him on the termination of Ms laborious and 
perilous enterprise ; and tMs was the origin of a connection 
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^Mch^ in Aragons words, lasted over forty years without 
a single cloud ever having troubled it.” 

Through all the vicissitudes of this long campaign Ara-^o 
had succeeded in preserving the records of his" survey- 
ed his first act on his return home was to deposit thtTm 
in the Bureau de Longitude at Paris. As a reward fur 
his adventurous conduct in the cause of science, he was 
shortly afterwards (17th Sept. 1809) voted a member of 
the Academy of Sciences, in room of the deceased Lalande, 
at the remarkably early age of twenty-three, being, to the 
vexation of Laplace, elected by a large majority of votes 
over his friend Poisson. Before the close of the same year 
(1809) Arago was chosen by the council of the Polytechnic 
school to succeed M. Monge in the chair of analytical geo- 
metry; and about the same time he was named by the 
emperor one of the astronomers of the Hoyal Observatory, 
which was accordingly his residence till his death. He 
was also made one of the examiners in connection with the 
&coled^ Application for engineers and artillery at Metz. 
In all these situations he rapidly attained very great popu- 
larity, gaining the esteem of his pupils by the charming 
clearness of his style in lecturing and the personal interest 
he showed in their progress. 

In 1816, along with Gay-Lussac, Arago commenced a 
monthly journal of science, the AnnaZes de Chimie et de 
Physique, which soon acquired that high scientific reputa- 
tion which it has always maintained. In the same year 
the two philosophers visited England, and made the per- 
sonal acquaintance of some of the most eminent men 
of that country, meeting among others Dr Thomas Young, 
a memoir of whom was afterwards written by Arago. 
In 1818 or 1819, Arago proceeded along with Biot to 
execute, on the coasts of France, England, and Scotland, 
the geodetic operations which the Board of Longitude had 
directed* They also measured the length of the seconds' 
pendulum at Leith, and in Unst, one of the Shetlandisles ; 
the results of the observalions being published in 1821, 
along with those made in Sj^in. He was elected a member 
of the Board of Longitude immediately afterwards, and 
proved a valuable addition to the sodety, contributing to 
each of its Annuals^ for about twenty-two years, most 
important scientific notices on astronomy and meteorology, 
and occasionally on civil engineering, as well as interesting 
memoirs of members of the Academy. 

After his appointment to the Observatory, Arago had 
commenced, at the request of the Board of Longitude, a 
series of popular lectures on astronomy, which were con- 
tinued from 1812 to 1845. His success as a lecturer was 
almost unparalleled, and can only be compared to that of 
Faraday. All ranks flocked to hear him, fascinated by his 
graceful eloquence and his crystalline clearness of explana- 
tion. He used to remark, what many lecturers often 
forget, that clearness is politeness in ptMic speakers.^ 
His manner in lecturing is said to have been to fix his eye 
on some one of his audience, whose intellect had apparendy 
the TTiiTiiTnnm of development, and to keep it fix^ tfll the 
fece should brighten up with intelligenca 

When Buonaparte's hopes of empire in Europe had begun 
to wane, and he was turning to America as a land of 
refuge, where he might still have scope for his ambition, 
he suggested to M. Monge that, with a scientific guide, he 
should explore the new continent from Canada to Cape 
Horn, study the great physical wonders of that territoiy, 
and leave behind bim works and discoveries worthy of 
himself. Monge named Arago as the proper associate and 
assistant in the enterpiise, and had even negotiated with 
Napoleon for a handsome allowance to be granted to 
Arago, and for a fond to be devoted to the pmchase of a 
complete set of astronomical and physical nistnimente. 
But Arago would not for a moment entertain the proposal 
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He pointed the emperor to the march of the English and 
Prussian armies on his capital as a matter demanding moia 
pressing consideration, and declined to leave the Old World 
to study science in the New, “when France might perhaps 
lose its independence and disappear from the map of 
Europe.” Subsequent events prevented a renewal of 
Napoleon’s scientific negotiations and projects. 

After the Refc.turation Arago took no very prominent 
part in the politics of the day, though he at all times 
maintained with boldness and ardour liberal opinions of 
the extreme republican type. By the revolution of 1830, 
however, lie was summoned from the studies of the obser- 
vatory and the laboratory to the field of political strife in 
the Chaiiiber of Deputies, and in the Municipal Council of 
Paris. Elected a member of the Chamber of Deputies for 
the Lower Seine, he employed his splendid gifts of elo- 
quence and scientific knowledge in all questions connected 
with public education, the rewards of inventors, and the 
encouragement of the mechanical and practical sciences* 
Many of the most creditable national enterprises, dating 
from this period, are due to the advocacy of Arago — such 
as the reward to Daguerre for his wonderful invention of 
photography, the grant for the publication of the works of 
Fermat and Laplace, the acquisition of the museum of 
Cluny (one of the sights of Paris), the development of 
railroads and electric telegraphs, the improvement of the 
navigation of the Seine, and the boring of the Artesian 
wells at Grenelle. 

The year 1830 was a remarkable epoch in his life on 
account of several other offices to which he was appointed. 
He now received the chief direction of the Observatory, and 
from his position in the Chamber of Deputies he obtained 
grants of money for the rebuilding of part of the Observa- 
tory and for the addition of magnificent instruments, which 
raised it to be a model, in place of a public disgrace, as it 
had been before. In the same year, too, his zeal in the 
cause of science was rewarded with the highest honour any 
philosopher might aspire to — ^the perpetual secretaryship 
of the Academy of Sciences, in room of the distinguished 
Fourier. On the 7th June (1830) he was elected by 39 
out of 44 votes. This appointment inspired new life into 
the Academy. Arago threw his whole soul into its sesrvice, 
and by his pleasing faculty of securing friendship and life- 
long attachments, he gained at once for himself and for 
the Academy a world-wide reputation. As perpetual secre- 
tary it fell to him to pronounce historical Slopes on the 
d^jease of resident or foreign members of the Academy; 
and for this duty his rapidity and facility of thought, his 
happy piquancy of style, and his extensive knowledge 
peculiarly adapted him. Some of his Aloges are master- 
pieces of elegant biography. When M. Flourena pronounced 
Arago's own funeral eulogy, he said, “ In the eulogies of the 
eloquent secretary are found all the qualities of his spirit, 
d^une verve hrillaifUe^ de la viguewr^ de Velan^ wn certain 
charme de honk<miieZ* — {Comptes Emdtts de VAcaderme^ t. 
zxxviL p. 513.) 

In 1834 Arago visited England for the second time, to 
attend the third meeting of the British Association, held 
that year in Edinburgh. From this time till the stirring 
events of 1848, Arago led a life of comparative quiet, — 
not the quiet of inactivity, however, for his incessant 
labours within the Academy and the Observatory produced 
a multitude of contributions to ah departments of physical 
science, which make him one of the most volmninous 
of authors in this subject. But the change came. Louis 
Philippe, having failed to satisfy the extreme republican 
party, and to grant them those social advantages that they 
imagined a republic alone could yield, was swept from lus 
throne, and Arago left his laboratory to join in forming 
an extempore government. His popul^ity was so great 
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that he was entrusted with the discharge of two most 
important functions, that had never before been united in 
one person, viz., the Ministry of War and of Marine. 
Energetically and faithfully the philosopher of forty years' 
standing appKed himself to his new duties and however 
ignominions may have been the ultimate fa ilu re of the 
Provisional Government, there can be little question that 
Axago struggled honestly in the cause of social liberty and 
improvement. While Minister of Marine he effected some 
salutary reforms, such as the improvement of rations 
in the navy and the aboKtion of flogging; he aboHshed 
political oaths of all kinds, and, against an array of monied 
interests, he succeeded in procuring the abolition of negro 
slavery in the colonies. 

During the insurrection of June, Arago’s courage ‘was 
conspicuously displayed in his entreaties to the mob 
to stop their murderous outrages. For the first time in 
his life Arago failed, and he himself narrowly escaped with 
Ms life. With his mental and physical energies shattered 
by fatigue and disappointment, he terminated here his 
active political career, though he continued to the last to 
take an interest in the affairs of his country, and to watch 
for the dawn of a brighter future. Failing eye and 
trembling hand could now be of little use in the service of 
science ; but warned by the disease (diabetes) that had 
attacked bim^ he determined to occupy Ms few remaining 
years in preparing for the press some MSS. of original 
researches wMch his political duties had prevented his 
communicating to the Institute. 

In the beginning of May 1852 proclamation was made 
that the oath of allegiance to the Government of Louis 
Napoleon would be required from aU its functionaries, 
including the Board of Longitude. Arago peremptorily 
refused, choosing to sacrifice Ms office and home of nearly 
half a century rather than violate the dictates of his con« 
science, wMch he would be doing if he complied, seeing that, 
as a member of the Provisional Government of 1848, he con- 
tributed to the abolition of all political oaths. In a letter to 
the Minister of Public Instruction, he intimated his resigna- 
tion of his post as astronomer at the Bureau de Longitude, at 
the same time stating the services he had rendered to his 
country in the cause of science, and the grief which this 
separation from the scene of Ms labours of so many years 
would impose. To the credit of the Prince President, he 
respected the sentiments so boldly declared by the hali- 
blind old pMlosopher, and made an exception in favour 
of a savant whose works had thrown lustre on France, 
and whose existence Ms Government would regret to 
embitter," 

The tenure of office thus granted did not prove of long 
duration. Arago was now on Ms death-bed, under a 
complication of diseases, induced, no doubt, by the hard- 
sMps and labours of his earlier years. In the summer of 
1853 he was advised by Ms physicians to try the effect of 
his native air, and he accorffingly set out for the Eastern 
Pyrenees, accompanied by his affectionate niece, Madame 
Langier. But the change was unavailing, and he returned 
to Paris to die. After a lingering iUness, in wMch he 
suffered first from diabetes, then from Bright's disease, 
and lastly from dropsy, he breathed Ms last on the 2d Oct. 
1853, at the age of 67, The day before Ms death he had 
been visited by Lord Brougham, his old and intimate 
friend, and the interview had excited him much. M. 
Biot also had an interview with hi-m only three hours 
before Ms death, Arago said to his veteran colleague and 
collaborat&icr^ ‘^I intend to resign my situation of per- 
petual secretary to the Academy, since I can no longer 
discharge its duties." BioPs reply must have smoothed 
the piUow of the dying savant, ‘‘ If you do, we will all 
come to you in a body to brinsr it back to you, and 


reproach you for your ingratitude." A public funeral 
was, with good taste, decreed to Arago by the emperor, 
notwithstanding his refused allegiance to the Imperial 
Government, and it took place on the 5th Oct. with all the 
pomp and parade of an Imperial act. A beautiful and 
eloquent eulogy was pronounced over his tomb by the 
distinguished M, Flourens, who succeeded him as per- 
petual secretary of the Academy, while M. Barral per- 
formed the duty entrusted to him by the young philo- 
sophers of the public schools of the metropolis of giving 
utterance to their last adieu. 

Thus closed perhaps the most singular career in the 
annals of science. Of Arago's moral character it is 
difficult to form a true estimate, extolled as it is on the 
one side by his countrymen, and too severely criticised 
as it often is on the other side by British writers. 
Allowance must be made for the Spanish blood that 
flowed in Ms veins. The ardour of his temperament, his 
quick and far darting intellect, the powerful love of 
country wMch his youthful vicissitudes had only inten- 
sified, all combined to produce a consciousness of power, 
wMch, in the Academy of Sciences or in the management 
of the Observatory, might stamp Ms bearing as dictatorial, 
and wMch, in questions of national priority of invention, 
might render his judgment partial. With the imperious- 
ness, perhaps, of a powerful intellect, Arago was free from 
that selfishness that has so often been exhibited by men 
who have enjoyed such Mgh offices of trust during times of 
national disorder. He cared for money only as it supplied 
the wants of his experimental researches and the means 
of educating bia family ; he lived a simple and a frugal life ; 
his income never exceeded X500 a year; and, refusing 
to accept any reward for Ms four months' services as 
Minister of Marine, he sacrificed fortune for the sake of 
bis country and of science. 

From the personal history of Arago we turn to his 
literary and scientific labours and discoveries. It has 
been already shown that, as editor of the Annv^ire or 
Almanac of the Board of Longitude, he commenced, in 
1822, a series of regular contributions of scientific articles 
to that Annual, remarkable for their lucidity of style, 
united with mathematical accmacy of detail; that, as 
perpetual secretary of the Academy of Sciences, his 
Uoges alone would have secured Mm lasting reputation j 
and that, as director of the Observatory, he rapidly 
restored its efficiency and completely remodelled it. He 
has, indeed, been often accused of doing little or 
nothing for the practical advancement of astronomy ; 
and of shrinking from the steady and regular drudgery 
of observation as too tame to be congenial to his versatile 
mind. To reproach a man who has done much, because 
he has not done more, or because he has not followed 
in the beaten track, is, to say the least, far from 
generous criticism. His applications of physics to astro- 
nomical research — such as to his photometric measurements- 
of lunar and stellar brightness, of the polar snows of Mars, 
and of the belts of Jupiter and Saturn, to the structure of 
the sun as revealed by Ms spots, to the effect of atmos- 
pheric refraction on astronomical observations, to irradia- 
tion and variable stars — are surely in themselves not 
despicable contributions to the science. But apart alto- 
gether from his labours in the Observatory, he has rendered' 
vastly greater service to astronomy by Ms popular exposi- 
tions of it than hundreds of the most assiduous observers 
put together. Few have had, in such a degree as he, the 
gift of reducing the abstract conceptions of pure science to 
the level of the popular apprehension without descending 
to the puerile and frivolous. 

In 1820, when the subject of steam boilers was attracting 
attention^ Arago was employed by Government to execute,. 
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along -with Dulong, a series of experiments on the elastic 
force of steam at different temperatures. This didicuit and 
most hazardous task, where they were exposed to the 
bursting of a boiler at any moment, they accomplished 
with the greatest ability and coolness. Of these experi- 
ments, as well as of others,— on the density of air, on the 
velocity of sound, on the pressure of gases being propor- 
tional to their density, <fec., — there will be found elaborate 
memoirs in the Compies Rendu^ of the Academy, and in 
the AnncUes de Chimie et de Rhysique, 

It is, however, on his contributions to Magnetism and 
Optics that Aragons fame as an experimenter and discoverer 
rests. By employing the method of oscillating needles, 
he established the universal influence of magnetism on all 
substances, though it was left to Faraday to make the 
grander generalisations of diamagnetism. Arago found 
that a magnetic needle, made to oscillate over non-ferru- 
ginous surfaces, such as water, glass, copper, &c., falls 
more rapidly in the extent of its oscillations according as 
it is more or less approached to the surface. Over ice, for 
example, an osciQation of 53® on each side of the magnetic 
meridian, fell to 43® after 60 oscillations at a distance of 
52^ mill i metres from the ice ; while, at a distance of 7 
mm., it fell by the same amount after 26 oscillationa. Over 
glass there was a fail from 90® to 41® in 221 oscillations, 
at a distance of 4*01 mm., and in 122 oscillations at a 
distance of *91 rn-nn. For this discovery Arago was 
awarded the Copley medal by the Boyal Society of London 
in 1825 ; and he has the honour of being the first foreigner 
to whom this distinction was accorded. This discovery 
was followed by another. It occurred to Mm to try, con- 
versely, the effect of oscillating or rotating a plate of non- 
ferruginous metal near a magnetic needle at rest. He 
caused a plate of pure copper to revolve by clock-work, 
which was also of copper, under a magnetic needle within 
a glass-receiver, and with a sheet of paper between the 
needle and the revolving plate to prevent air currents. 
Gradually the needle was drawn from the magnetic 
meridian, till finally, on a very rapid rotation of the plate, 
it fairly swung round and continued in constant rotatiuu. 
An account of these experiments he read before the 
Academy of Sciences, on the 7th March 1825, and they 
were exMbited in London in the following April by Gay- 
Lussac, exciting universal interest among the philosophers 
of this and other countries. This phenomenon of rotatory 
magnetism^ as it is termed, is indissolubly Knked with the 
name of Arago ; but it was reserved for the genius of 
Faraday to offer the true explanation of it, after it had 
Long occupied the attention of Herschel, Babbage, Barlow, 
Nobili, and other distinguished men, as well as of its dis- 
coverer. 

Arago" is also fairly entitled to be regarded as having 
proved the long suspected connection between the aurora 
borealis and the variations of the magnetic elements. He 
established, too, the fact of an hourly variation of these, 
traceable, no doubt, to the influence of the sun as an enor- 
mous magnet at a distance. It is worth mentioning that 
Arago was the fibnst to employ the galvanic current for the 
permanent magnetisation of steel, though in the field of 
electro-magnetism Ms discoveries and researches as a whole 
are not to be compared with those of the profounder 
Ampere. 

It is, however, Ms investigations in Optics that form 
the most marked feature and the crowning glory of Arago's 
scientific career. We owe to him not only important 
optical discoveries of his own, but the creMt of stimu- 
lating the genius of Fresnel, with whose history, as 
well as with that of Malus and of Young, this part of Ms 
life is closely interwoven. Shortly after the beginning of 
the present century the labours of the three' philosophers 
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? last nanit'ti were shaping the nivdem doctrine of the undu- 
j iatory ihtury of light. Malus had made in 1808 Ms 
j discovery of the polarisation of light by reflection, ideiiti- 
j fyiiig it with the effects of double refraction; Young had 
devised Ms beautiful theory of interferences; and Fresnel 
had been siniultaiieuasly conducting elegant experiments 
in the very same field as the English philosopher. It was 
the communication to the French Academy of Sciences of 
a paper on this subject by Fresnel that led to Ms intimacy 
with Arago. FresneTs arguments in favour of the undu- 
iatory doctrine found little favour with Laplace, Poisson, 
and Biot, the champions of the emission theory ; but they 
were ardently espoused by Humboldt and by Arago, vv ho 
had been appointed by the Academy to report on the 
paper. TMs was the foundation of an intimate friendship 
between Arago and Fresnel, and of a determination to 
carry on together further researches in tMs subject. These 
investigations were rewarded by a remarkable discovery, 
in 1811, the very year that Malus terminated his career so 
auspiciously begun. After Huyghens’s time, when Iceland 
spar and rock crj^stal were alone supposed to have the pro- 
perty of double refraction, mineralogists had suspected the 
same property to exist in a number of other crystals, 
though it was often almost impossible to determine its 
existence. But Arago discovered that a plate of any 
doubly refracting crystal, such as selenite or mica, when 
interposed between two similar polarising prisms or piles 
of glass plates, displays splendid tints, varying in colour 
with the thickness of the plate and with its inclination to 
the transmitted beam, and varying in intensity as the plate 
of mica or selenite is turned round in its own plane. By 
tMs simple means double refraction may be detected in 
the smallest plate of a crystal. The explanation of this 
remarkable phenomenon was a difficult problem, and for 
some time perplexed both English and Continent^ investi- 
gators. Dr Young, in 1814, ascribed the cause generally 
to interference; but Arago saw that this explanation was 
incomplete. The clue to it was, however, found in the 
law, established by the joint labours of Arago and Fresnel, 
that two polarised rays cauTiot interfere unless polarised in 
the saTne or parallel planes. TMs involved the idea of 
transverse vibrations of the ether across the direction of 
propagation, an idea wMch at first seemed a stumbling- 
block to the theory of undulations, and which Fresnel 
and Arago did not venture for some time to embrace. 
Once expressed, however, this theory of transverse vibra- 
tions reduced the whoie phenomena of polarisation to a 
simple mechanical effect, a resolution of rectilinear motion 
into two rectangular components; and so far from upsetting 
the wave theory, it has by its very simplicity and com- 
prehensiveness but helped to establish it on a sure founda- 
tion, 

Arago applied his discovery to the construction of a 
polariscope^ for estimating the feeblest amount of polarisa-- 
tion; and he used this instrument for some very interest- - 
ing experiments on the polarisation of the light of the sky^ 
(which is sunlight polarised by reflection from the atmos-- 
phere), and on that of different incandescent and reflecting; 
surfaces- He also found that the moon and the tails of 
comets send light to the eye which is slightly polarised, 
thus betraying its borrowed origin. But that of the sun, 
being absolutely neutral, is only comparable (according to 
Arago) to the light arising from incandescent vapours, thus 
distinguishing the sun from a soKd or liquid globe. 

We cannot do mare than allude to Arago ’s other optical 
papers and experiments. He was, probably, the only 
Frenchman of his time who was wdOL acquainted with 
Young^s discoveries. The explanation by the doctrine of 
interference of the colours of Newton's rings received an 
important confirmation from an experiment of Arago'g^ 
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which proved them to ^rise from the mixture of the pencils 
of light reflected at the two neighbouring surfaces. He 
pressed a lens of glass against a plate of metal, in which 
case the central spot is white or black when light polarised 
perpendicularly to the plane of incidence is reflected at an 
angle greater or less than the polarising angle for glass; 
and thft rings vanish altogether at the polarising angle — 
ifesTilts which Airy subsequently proved conformable to 
the undulatoiy theory. 

To Arago is also due the discovery of the power of rotatory 
polarisatioTi exhibited by quartz. He found that a beam 
of polarised light transmitted along the axis of a crystal of 
quartz becomes depolarised, and produces colours varying 
with the thickness of the crystaL If the polarised light be 
homogeneous, and the analysing plate be placed athwart this 
polarised beam so as to reflect none of it, the interposing of 
a quartz crystal will turn round the polarised beam in its 
passage, so that when it falls on the analysing plate it is no 
longer athwart it, and the light is partly reflected. The 
researches in this field were taken up by Biot, Fresnel, Her- 
schei, Seebeck, Airy, and others; and the phenomenon was 
first explained by Airy to be due to the fact that along 
the axis of a quartz crystal the beam consists of two circu- 
larly polarised portions, while in other directions it consists 
of two eHipticaily polarised portions. In some substances 
the rotation is to the right hand, and in others to the left. 

Last of all, among the many contributions of Arago to 
the support of the undulatory hypothesis, comes the experi- 
mentum crucis which he proposed to carry out for comparing 
directly the velocity of light in air and in water or glass. 
On the emission theory the velocity should be accelerated by 
an increase of density in the medium ; on the wave theory, 
it should be retarded. Wheatstone's experiment, in 1835, 
of measuring the velocity of the electric discharge had sug- 
gested the idea to Arago ; and in 1838 he communicated to 
the Academy the details of his apparatus. Owing to the 
great care required in the carrying out of the project, and 
to the interruptions to his labours by the events of the 
revolution, it was the spring of 1850 before he was ready to 
put his idea to the test. But, as fate would have it, just 
at that time his eye-sight suddenly gave way. With a melan- 
choly resignation he consoled himself with having merely 
laid down the problem and having indicated the means of 
its solution, and with the hope that other experimenters 
would follow in his steps and add a new proof in favour 
of the Tindulatory system. Arago lived to see his wishes 
realised in the beautiful experiments of Fizeau and Foucault, 
which, with improvements of detail in the apparatus, were 
baaed on the plan proposed by him. These, as aU the 
scientific world knows, confirmed the deductions from the 
wave theory, and established the retardation of the velo- 
city of light in denser media. With this ended those 
brOliant labours which have in no small degree contributed 
to render the arguments in favour of the undulatory doc- 
trine all but unanswerable, 

Arago’s (Euvresy^&ie published after his death under the direction 
■of M. J. A. Banal, in 17 vols., 8vo, 1864 to 1862 ; also separately 
his udstroTumie pj^laire, in 4 volk ; Notices Uographiques^ in 3 
vols. ; Notices sciemMfiqtteSf in 6 vols. ; Voyages sdmtifiques, 1 voL ; 
Mimoires in 2 vols.; Mdar^ges (Miscellanies), in 1 

voL } and Tables analytigues et doemnenis importants (with por- 
trait), in 1 voL English translations of the following portions of 
lias works have appeared : — Treatise on Comets^ by C. Gold, C.B., 
London, 1833 ; also translated by Smyth and Grant, London, 1861 ; 
Hist, 4loge of Jwmea WaU^ by James Muirhead, London, 1839 ; also 
translate, with notes, by Lord Brougham ; JPopulwr Lecbwres on 
Asbrorunwy, by Walter Kelly and Rev. L. Tomlinson, London, 1854 * 
also tran&ted by Dr W. H. Smyth and Prof. R. Grant, 2 vols.,* 
London, 1855 ; Atrago*s Atciobiography, translated by the Rev. Baden 
Powell, J^ndon, 1855, 1858 ; Aragons Meteorological JSssays, with 
mtrodnction by Humboldt, translated under the superintendence of 
Colonid Sabine, London, 1855 ; and. Arago's Biographies of Scientific 
Mm, translated by Sm;;^h, Powell, and Grant, 8vo, londcm, 1867. 
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I AHAGON, a captaincy general, or, as it ia usually 
called by the Spaniards, a kingdom, of Spain, situated 
between lat. 40® and 42® 51' N., and between long. 2® 10* 
' W. and 1® 45* E., is bounded on the N. by the Pyrenees, 
which separate it from France, E, by Catalonia and 
Valencia, S. by Valencia, and W. by Navarre and the 
two Castiles. It has an area of 14,726 EngHsh square miles, 
and a population of 925,773 — calculated for 1867 on the 
basis of the census of 1860. It is divided by the river 
Ebro, which flows through it in a south-easterly direction, 
into two nearly equal parts, known as Trans-ibero and Cis- 
ihero. The north is occupied by a portion of the Pyi*enees, 
which here attain in Monte Perdido, or as it is variously 
called Mont Perdu, Las Tres Sorores, almost their highest 
altitude (11,430 feet); and in the south and west are 
various sierras of considerable elevation. The whole sur- 
face, indeed, is very irregular. The large and fertile 
plain in the middle, bordering on the Ebro, is broken by 
offshoots from the north and south, while the moimtain 
ranges, on the other hand, are interrupted by numerous 
valleys of great beauty. The central pass for carriages 
over the Pyrenees is on the line between Saragossa and 
Pan, and bears the name of Port de Gonfranc. The Ebro 
is the principal river, and receives from the north in its 
passage through the province, the Arba, the Gahego, and 
the united waters of the Cinca, the Essera, the No 
guera Ribagorzana, and the Noguera Pallaresa — ^the last 
two belonging to Catalonia ; and from the south the Xalon 
and Xiloca and the Guadalupe. The Imperial Canal of 
Aragon, which was conunenced by Charles V. in 1629, but 
remained unfinished for nearly ^wo hundred years, extends 
from Tudela almost to Sastago, a distance of 80 miles ; it 
has a depth of 9 feet, and an average breadth of 69, and is 
navigable for vessels of about 80 tons burthen. The Royal 
Canal of Tauste, which lies along the north side of the 
Ebro, was cut for purposes of irrigation, and gives fertility 
to the district. Two leagues N.N.E. of Albarracin is the 
remarkable fountain called Celia, 3700 feet above the sea, 
which forms the source of the Xiloca; and between this river 
and the Sierra Molina is an extensive lake called Gallo- 
canta, covering about 6000 acres. The climate of Aragon 
is, as might be supposed, of a very varied character, rigor- 
ous in the north and among the sierras, but mild and even 
oppressive in the south, especially towards the Medi- 
terranean. Its vegetable products are necessarily affected 
by a similar variety. The hills are clothed in many places 
with oak, pine, and beech, which, if utilised, would furnish 
a good supply of timber. The flora is exceedingly rich, 
but has been slightly explored. Wheat, maize, rice, wine, 
oil, flax, and hemp, of fine quaJity, are grown in con- 
siderable quantities ; as well as saffron, madder, liquorice, 
sumach, and a variety of fruits. Swine and sheep are 
reared in considerable numbers, the merino wool supphed 
by the latter being one of the chief productions of the 
province ; but little attention is paid to other descriptions 
of cattle. The manufactures are comparatively insignifi- 
cant, being in great measure supplementary to the agricul- 
tural and pastoral pursuits of the people. The silk 
manufacture has declined, and woollen and linen cloth is 
only produced in small quantities. The mineral resources 
of the country consist of iron, lead, copper, sulphur, 
cobalt, asphalt, lignite, alum, rocksalt, jet, marble, and 
jasper, which are ^ found in abundance, but they are very 
inadequately wrought. Aragon is divided into three pro- 
vinces, Huesca, Teruel, and Saragossa, accounts of 
which will be found under these headings. The capital is 
Saragos:Sa, and the other towns of importance are Jaca, 
Huesca, and Barbastro to the north of the Ebro, and Tara- 
zona, Calataynd, Daroca, Calamocha, Albarracin, Montalban. 
Teruel, and Aicaniz to the south. Saragossa is an arch- 
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bisliopric, and Huesca, Taxazona, Barbastro, Jaca, Taniel, 
and Albarra*^ are episcopal sees* In 1867 there were 
2257 priests in the kingdom. 

devious to the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella the 
political constitution of Aragon was the most liberal in 
Europe. Formally monarchical, its genius and maxims 
were purely republican. The kings, who were long elec- 
tive, retained only the shadow of power • while the real 
exercise of it was in the hands of the Cortes, an assembly 
consisting of the nobility, the equestrian order,, the repre- 
sentatives of the cities and towns, and the clergy. No law 
could pass without the assent of every member who had a 
right to vote. Without the permission of the Cortes, 
no tax could be imposed, war could not be declared, nor 
peace concluded. Besides these, and other extraordinary 
privileges enjoyed by the Cortes, the Aragonese possessed 
another safeguard against despotic power in the election 
of a Justida, or supreme judge, who acted as the guardian 
of the people, and the controller of the prince. He was the 
supreme interpreter of the laws, and was accountable to 
the Cortes alone for the manner in which he discharged 
the duties of his office. See Robertson’s HisUyiry of Charles 
Fl.vol. i § 3. 

The history of Aragon after its union with Castile by 
the marriage of Ferdinand and Isabella, when it was merged 
in the kingdom of Spain, will be found in the general 
history of that country. It had, before this epoch, a suc- 
cession of twenty sovereigns, from the year 1035 to 1516. 
See Zurita, Armales de Aragon; Viaje de Ponz; Geografla 
de Don Isidoro de Antillon; Historia de la Econwnia 
FolUica de Aragon^ por Don. Ignacio de Asso. 

ARAGON A, a town in Sicily, miles N.N.W. of 
QirgentL It has an old castle with a hne collection of 
paintings and antiquities. Almonds are largely grown in 
the neighbourhood 5 and not far off is the famous mud 
volcano of Maccaluba. Population, 11,424. 

ARAGUAYA, or Abagijia, a river of Brazil which 
rises in the Sierra Sciada, and flows north between the 
provinces of Matto Grosso and Goyaz till it joins the Tocan- 
tins at San Joao das duas Barras, about lat. 6® S. It divides 
into two branches in lat. 18° 30', and unites again about 
lat. 9° 30', thus forming the large island of Santa Anna 
or Bannanal. The eastern branch, called the Furo, is 
the one principally navigated- The most important tri- 
butaries are the Cristalino, the das Mortes, and the Caja, 
on the west, and the Claro, the Vermelho, the Cnixas, and 
the Chavantes, from the east- The whole course of the 
river is about 1000 miles, and it is navigable a long 
way up. 

ARAHAL, a town in Spain, 7 miles from Seville. 
Situated on the level summit of a hill, it enjoys a beautiful 
prospect. In the wars against the Moors, it assisted the 
mother-city of Moron, and received its civic independence 
in 1555 by charter from Charles V. Its church is of 
Gothic architecture. The country around produces wheat, 
barley, beans, pease, tares, and olives. Population about 
9287. 

ARAKAN, a division of British Bu rm ah, and within the 
jurisdiction of the chief commissioner of that province. It 
consists of a strip of country running along the eastern 
seaboard of the Bay of Bengal, from the N4f estu^, on 
the borders of Chittagong, to Cape Negrais. The dirision 
is situated between 16° 2' and 21° 33' N. lat., and between 
92° 10' and 94° 50' E. long. It is bounded on the N* by 
the Bengal district of Chittagong; on the E. by the 
Yumadoung mountains, which separate it from indepen- 
dent Burmah and the British district of Pegu ; and on Ihe 
S. and W. by the Bay of Bengal Length from northern 
extremity to Cape Negrdis, about 400 miles ; 
breadth in the northern part, 90 miles, gradually diminish- 
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ing towards the south, as it is hemmed in by the Yuma- 
duung mountains, until, in the extreme south, it tapers 
away to a narrow strip not more than 15 miles across. 
The coast is studded with islands, the most important of 
which are Chedubd, Ramri, and Shdhpurd. The division 
its headquarters at Akyab and consists of four dis- 
tricts — namely, Akyab, Northern Axdkda hill tracts, 
Ramri, and Sandoway. Total area estimated at 18,530 
square miles, of which only 740 square miles were actually 
under cultivation in 1871—72. The population at the time 
of the British accession in 1826 did not exceed 100,000* 
In 1831 it amounted to 173,000; in 1839 to 248,000; 
and in 1871 to 461,136, or 24*9 souls per square mile. 
It consisted of 365,131 Buddhists, 53,289 Mahometans, 
9029 Hindus, 33,337 aborigines, and 350 Christians — 
total, 461,136. The principal rivers of Ardkdn are — (1.) 
The Ndf estuary, in the north, which forms the boundary 
between the division and Chittagong; (2.) the Myu river, 
an arm of the sea, and running a course almost parallel 
with the coast for about 50 miles ; (3.) the Eloladyne 
river, rising near the Blue mountain, in the extreme 
north-east, and falling into the Bay of Bengal a few miles 
south of the Myu river, is navigable by vessels of from 
300 to 400 tons burden for a distance of 40 miles inland ; 
and (4.) the Lemyu river, a considerable stream falling 
into the bay a few miles south of the Koiadyne. Further 
to the south, owing to the nearness of the range which 
bounds Ar4k4n on the east, the rivers are of but little 
importance. These are the Talak and the Aeng, navigable 
by boats; and the Sandoway, the Toungoop, and the 
Gwa streams, the latter of which alone has any import- 
ance, owing to its mouth forming a good port of call or 
haven for vessels of from 9 to 10 feet draught. There 
are several passes over the Yumadoung mountains, the 
easiest being that called the Aeng route, leading from the 
vOiage of that name into independent Burmah. The 
staple crop of the province is rice, along with cotton, 
tol^co, sugar, hemp, and indigo. The forests produce 
abundance of excellent oak and teak timber. During 
1871—72 the sea-borne trade of Ardkdn amounted to 
.£1,345,417, the exports of rice alone being returned at 
XI 05,894. The three maritime ports of the division are 
Akyab, Kyoukphoo, and Sandoway; and since June 1871 
steam communication has been kept up once a fortnight 
between all these ports and Calcutta, except in the south- 
west monsoon, when communication is maintained with 
Kyoukphoo only. The revenue of Ar4k4n Division iu 
1871—72 amounted to £199,756, of which 37*29 per cent., 
or £74,490, was derived from the land revenue. Through- 
out the whole division there were only two Government 
and three other schools in 1870-71, attended by 251 pupils. 
The police force, for the protection of person and property, 
consisted of a total of 115 of all ranks, the proportion being 
one man to every 15 square miles, or one to every 385 of 
the population. The only town in Ihe division with a popu- 
lation exceeding 5000 souls is Akyab, which has 15,281 
inhabitants. 

The natives of Ardkdn trace their history as fer back as 701 A.©., 
and give a lineal succession of 120 native princes down to modem 
times. According to them, thrir empire had at one period fer wider 
limits, and extended over Ava, part of China, and a portion of 
Bengal. This extension of their empire is not, however, corro- 
borated by known facts in history. At different times the Mnghuls 
and Pegus carried their arms into the heart of ^e coimtxy. The 
Portuguese, during the era of their greatness in Asia, gained a 
temporary establishment in Arakdin ; but in 1783 the province wj.a 
jSnaJuy conquered by the Burmese, from which period until its 
c^sion to the British in 1826, under the treaty of Yandaboo, its 
history forms part of that of Burmah. The old city of AxAkAn, 
formerly the capital of the province, is situated on an mferior branch 
of the Koiadyne liver. Its remoteness from the ports and harbotira 
of the country, combined with the extreme unhealthiness of its 
situation, have led to its gradual decay subsequently to the formatioii 

II. — 39 
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of tlio compaxatively recent settlement of Akyab, which place is 
now the chief town of the province. The old city of Arakan lies 
ahont 50 miles north-east of Akyab, in 20** 42 ' N. iat., and 93 
24' E, lon^. The Maghs, who form nearly the whole population of 
province, follow the Buddhist doctrines, which are universally 
professed throughout Buixnah. The piiesis are selected from all 
classes of men, and one of their chief employments is the education 
of children. Instruction is consequently widely diffused, and few 
persons, it is said, can he found in the province who are unable to read. 
The qualidcations for enterinff into the priestly order are good con- 
duct and a fair measure of leaming — such conduct at least as is 
good according to Buddhist tenets, and such learning as is esteemed 
among their votaries. 

ARAL, a vast lake or inland sea, in the west of Asia, 
situated between lat. 43® 42' and 46® 44^ N., and long. 58° 
18' and 61° 46' E. It was known to the Persian geo- 
graphers as the Sea of Khuwarizm or Khwarezm, from the 
neighbouring district of the Chorasmii, and derives its pro-- 
sent name from the Elirghese designation of Aral Dmghis^ 
or Sea of Islands. Its length, from north to south, is 265 
miles, and its breadth, from east to west, about 145. It is 
Lhe greatest body of water in the steppes of Asia, next to 
the Caspian Sea, and is one of the largest lakes in the 
world. Its level is 117 (or, according to recent explora- 
tions, which, however, require verification, 250) feet above 
the Caspian, which is 84 feet below the Black Sea. It 
is bounded on the N. by the Ural steppes; on the W. 
by the rocky plateau of the Ust-Urt, which separates it 
from the Caspian; on the S. by the alluvial district of 
IChiva ; and on the E. by the Kysyl-Kum, or Red Desert, 
.tnd the Kara-Kum, or Black Desert. In the north the 
fthore is comparatively low, and the coast-line is broken 
into a number of irregular bays, of which the most impor- 
tant are those of Sary-Chaganak and Paskevitch; and on 
the west an almost unbroken wall of rock extends from 
Ciiernycheff Bay southwards, rising towards the middle to 
a height of 500 feet. The southern coast is occupied by 
the delta of the Oxus (Jihtin, Amu-Daria, El Jiryan), which 
divides into a number of channels, the most important of 
which, beginning from the west, are the Aibugir or Laudan, 
the Ulu- or Ulkun-Daria (Great River), and the Knvan- 
Jarma, Kuk, or Yangy Su (ISTew River), as it is variously 
called. The Laudan forms a vast swamp, 80 miles long, 
and about 20 broad, before it disembogues into the sea ; 
and the whole of the neighbouring reaches are extremely 
shallow. The only other tributary of any size is the Jax- 
artes (Slhfin, Syr-Daria, Sh^sh), which enters towards the 
northern extremity of the east coast, and is suspected to 
be shifting its course and embouchure more and more to 
the north. The whole eastern coast is fringed with multi- 
tudes of small islands, and a number of considerable size 
are situated in the open towards the north and west. Kug- 
Axal, which is the largest of all, lies across the northern 
portion opposite the mouth of the Syr-Daria, and cuts off 
what is called the Kitchkine Dengis, or Little Sea. Pro- 
ceeding south we find in succession, BarsarEolmas, Nicholas 
Island, Bellinghausen, Lasaroff, and, near the mouth of the 
Taldyk, Takmakdty. Upon some of these islands the 
Russian explorers found large numbers of antelopes, which 
showed by their perfect fearlessness, combined with their 
curiosity, that they had hitherto been undisturbed by mg-T) . 
For the most part the Sea of Aral is comparatively shallow, 
the depth towards the west coast being 37 fathoms, and 
towards the centre only 15. Navigation is rendered dan- 
gerous by the frequency and violence of the storms, and 
the almost total absence of shelter for ships. The north- 
east wind is the most prevalent, and sometimes blows for 
months together. The only other craft, except the steam- 
ships of the Russians, that venture on the waters, are the 
fiat-bottomed boats of the Kirghese. The first vessel ever 
known to have been launched on the Aral was conveyed 
across the desert in pieces by the Russian Admiral Boutakoff, 


about 1848. The sea abounds with fish of various kinda, 
as the sturgeon, silums, carp, and especially a species of 
herring; thus agreeing in its ichthyology with the Cas- 
pian, from which it is distant 150 miles. The water is 
only slightly brackish. During winter the northern portion 
is completely frozen, but towards the south it is very 
seldom that ice is formed to any extent. The Aral has no 
visible outlet; and to account for there being no increase 
in its size, it was supposed that there might be a subter- 
raneous communication with the Caspian Sea or the Sea of 
Nhuzar ; but the evaporation is so great as not only to 
maintain an equilibrium, but even, it has been thought, to 
produce, as in the case of the Caspian, a gradual diminution. 
In regard to the period of the formation of the Aral there 
are two theories, each supported by high authority. Accord- 
ing to Sir H. RawHnson {J^rocaedings of the Hoyal Qeograr- 
phical Society y March 1867) the disturbances which pro- 
duced the present lake took place in the course of the 
Middle Ages; while Sir Roderick Murchison contends {Jour- 
nal of Roy. Geog. Soc. 1867, p. cxHv., <fec.) that the Caspian 
and Aral have existed as separate seas before and during 
aU the historic period, and that the main course of the rivers 
Jaxartes and Oxus was determined in a prehistoric period. 
The former bases his opinion largely on Instorical evidence, 
and the latter trusts principally to geological data. The 
whole subject has been recently reviewed in Die Aralsec- 
fragcy by Robert Roesler, Associate of the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences, Vienna, 1873. 

ARAM, Etjg-enb, was ^orn of humble parents at Rams 
gill in Yorkshire, in 1704. He received little education 
at school, but manifested an intense desire for learning 
While still young, he married and settled as a schoolmaster 
at N etherdale, and duriug the years he s]>ent there, he taught 
himself both Latin and Greek. In 1734 he removed to 
Knaresborough, where he remained as schoolmaster tOi 
1745. In that year a man named Daniel Clark, an inti 
mate frieiid of Aram, after obtaining a considerable quantity 
of goods from some of the tradesmen in the town, suddenly 
disapi >eared. Suspicions of being concerned in this swindling 
transaction fell upon Aram. His garden was searched, and 
some of the goods found there. As, however, there was not 
evidence sufficient to convict him of any crime, he was dis- 
charged, and soon after set out for London, leaving his wife 
behind. For several years he travelled through parts of 
England, acting as usher iu a number of schools, and settled 
finally at Lynn, in Norfolk. During his travels he had 
amassed considerable materials for a work he had projected 
on etymology, to be entitled, a Comparatwe Lexicon of 
the Englishy Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and Celtic Languages. 
In February 1759 a skeleton was dug up at Knaresborough, 
and some suspicion arose that it might be Clark’s. Aram’s 
wife had more than once hinted that her husband and a man 
named Houseman knew the secret of Clark’s disappear- 
ance. Houseman was at once arrested and confronted with 
the bones that had been found. He affirmed his innocence, 
and, taking up one of the bones, said “ This is no more Dan 
Clark’s bone than it is mine.” His manner in saying thia 
roused suspicion that he knew more of Clark’s disappearance 
than he was willing to admit. He was again examined, and 
confessed that he had been present at the murder of Clark 
by Ajram and another man, Terry, of whom nothing further 
is heard. He also gave information as to the place where 
the body had been buried in St Robert’s Cave, a well-known 
spot near Knaresborough. A skeleton was dug up here, 
and Aram was immediately arrested, and sent to York for 
trial. Houseman was admitted as evidence against him. 
Aram conducted his own defence, and did not attempt to 
overthrow Houseman’s evidence, ^though there were some 
discrepancies in that; but made a akfiful attack on the 
fallibility of circumstantial evidence in general, and parti- 
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cvJarly of evidence drawn from tlie discovery of bones. 
He brought forward several instances where bones had been 
found in caves, and tried to show that the bones found 
in St Robert's Cave were probably those of some hermit 
who had taken up his abode there. He was found guilty, 
and condemned to be executed on the 6th August, three 
days after his trial. While in his cell he confessed his guilt, 
and threw some light on the motives for his crime, by 
asserting that he had discovered a criminal intimacy between 
Clark, and his own wife. On the night before the 6th 
August he attempted to commit suicide by opening the 
veins in his arm ; but he was discovered before life was 
extinct, and sujBTered the last penalty of the law. The 
story of Eugene Aram has been made the subject of a 
powerful ballad by Hood, The Dream of Evgene Aram^ the 
Murderer^ and of a romance by Bulwer Lytton, entitled 
Eugene Aram. 

ARAAIAdC IiAlSrO-TJAGES are so called from Arartiy a 
geographical term, which in old Semitic usage designates 
nearly the same districts as the Greek word Syria. 
however, does not include Palestine, while it comprehends 
Jdesopotamia (Heh. Aram of two rivers), a region which 
the Greeks frequently distinguish from Syria proper. Thus 
the Aramaic languages may be geographically defined as 
the Semitic dialects originally current in Mesopotamia and 
the regions extending S. W. from the Euphrates to Palestine 
Philologically these dialects form a distinct group of 
Semitic languages (North Semitic), separated by gram- 
matical and lexical peculiarities alike from the Middle 
Semitic (Hebrew, Phcenician) and from the South Semitic 
(Arabic, Ethiopic). Babylonia is not part of Aram, and 
the Semitic language of the Assyrian and Babylonian 
aiTOwhead inscriptions is not Aramaic, 

All Aramaic dialects are characterised by poverty of 
vowels, by the disappearance of many of the forms of 
internal declension so characteristic of the original genius 
of Semitic speech, and by a tendency to analytical con- 
struction by the aid of relative particles in place of the 
earlier usage of the construct state. Along with these 
marks of degradation they retain some antique features 
lost in Hebrew and Arabic, and in particular, generally 
present the oldest consonantal forms, having mutes instead 
of sibilants and aspirates, in a way quite analogous to the 
relation of Low to EGgh Dutch. A special Aramaic 
peculiarity is the enclitic use of the article as in modem 
Danish. 

The tribes of ancient Aram never possessed poKtical 
unity, their settlements being intersected by strips of 
desert with Arabian population. Thus, there must have 
been from an early time considerable diversity of dialect 
within the group, and apart from differences due to the 
very various ages of the extant literature, we are able to 
divide Aramaic into two main branches, commonly known 
as Chaldee and Syriac respectively, and distinguished 
partly by differences of pronunciation and vocabulary, but 
more conclusively by differences of grammatical flexion, 
especially in the verb. In comparison with the great age of 
this branch of Semitic, the whole Aramaic literature is of 
comparatively late date, and presents the languages in an 
advanced and in some sense exhausted stage of development. 

The historical and geographical relations of Syriac and 
Chaldee respectively are involved in some obscurity. As 
the entire Chaldee literature is of Jewish origin, Hupfeld 
and others have attempted to refer the whole difference of 
fJhia language from Syriac to an infusion of Hebrew 
elements. This view, however, is now generally given up, 
and it is agreed that Chaldee is no corrupt dialect, but a 
genuine Aramaic development. But where and when did 
the Jews give up their old language and adopt a'^foreign 
tongue 1 The explanation formerly adopted and embodied 
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in the name Chaldee, which from the days of Jerome has 
been commonly used to designate the Jewish Aramaic, 
is that the change took place in Babylon, That the so- 
called Biblical Chaldee, in which considerable portions of 
the books of Ezra and Daniel are written, was really the 
language of Babylon, was supposed to be clear from Dan. 
ii 3, where the Chaldeans are said to have spoken to the 
king in Aramaic, and accordingly the writer in the fol- 
lowing verse passes from Hebrew to that language. But 
the cuneiform inscriptions show that the proper language 
of the Chaldeans was not Aramaic ; and an examination 
of the very large part of the Hebrew Old Testament 
written later than the exile seems conclusively to prove 
that the substitution of Aramaic for Hebrew as the 
vernacular of Palestine took place very gradually. Under 
the Persian empire Aramaic was a sort of official language 
for the western provinces, and the Hebrews were in con- 
stant contact with Aramaic populations, so that the lan- 
guage of the many could not fail ultimately to supersede the 
language of the few. Hence most scholars are now agreed 
in holding that the term Chaldee is a misnomer, and that 
the dialect so called is really the language of the South- 
Western Arameans, who were the immediate neighbours of 
the Jews. Probably this doctrine would be no longer 
disputed but for the connection between the question 
before us and that of the date and authorship of Daniel 
In any case, the substitution of Aramaic for Hebrew as the 
vernacular of Palestine was completed before the time of 
Christ, and it is this dialect (not the language of the Old 
Testament Scriptures) which is designated in the New 
Testament as Hebrew.” The old Hebrew Scriptures were 
understood only by the aid of interpretations, which, at 
first oral, were set down in writing in the early centuries 
of our era, and form after the Biblical Chaldee the second 
Tna.m element of Chaldee literature, the so-called Targoms. 
These versions or paraphrases arose partly in the Pales- 
tinian, partly in the Babylonian schools, and accordingly 
display considerable variety of dialect — ^the Palestinian 
Targums approaching most nearly to the Aramaic of 
Daniel and Ezra. But the Aramaic of the Targums is 
again very different from the language of every day life, as 
presented in the Talmuds of Babylon and Jerusalem. The 
Talmudic dialects show extreme phonetic and grammatical 
decay, but have hitherto been very inadequately investi- 
gated The Ar amai c of the Babylonian Talmud is more 
nearly allied to the Aramaic of the East than to the 
language of Palestine. 

Of much greater historical importance than these Jewish 
dialects is the Aramaic of the north and east, which rose 
to a literary language under the name of Syriac, in the 
Chrstian schools of North Mesopotamia. Lite so many 
other languages, the Syriac first received stable literary 
form by the translation of the Bible, the so-called Peshito. 
On this basis the language was assiduously cultivated for 
many centuries, especially in the renowned schools of 
Edessa and Nisibis, and possesses a very large literature, 
in which theology has a leading place, but which is also 
strong in other forms of composition, as history and poetry, 
and even extends into the domain of Occidental philosophj 
and science. The treatment of the latter subjects in a 
Semitic speech was rendered possible by the very great 
infusion of Greek elements (not merely technical terms, 
but even particles and the like) brought into the language 
by long centuries of Greek domination and culture. The 
period during which Syriac literature was most flour ishin g 
extends from the 4th to the 10th Christian century. From 
the later date onward, the language began to give way to 
Arabic, though some very distinguished authors, e.g.y 
Barhebreeus, wrote as late as the 13th century. ^ Even 
now the Syriac is used to some extent as the ecclesiastieai 
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language of vaiioiis bodies of Christians, Jacobites, Nes- 
torians, and Maronites. The systematic study of Syriac by 
grammars and leoricons was commenced pretty early. Of 
native grammarians, may be mentioned Jacob of Edessa 
(7 th century) and Barhebrseus ; of lexicographers, Bar- Ali 
and Bar-Bahlul (9th and 10th centuries respectively). By 
the Maronites the study of Syriac was transplanted to 
Europe in the 16th century. A corrupt dialect (jNTeo- 
Syxiac) is still spoken in some districts near Mosul, in 
Antilibanus, and has been grammatically handled by 
Stoddart, Noldeke, and others. Besides the two main 
branches of Aramaic already discussed, several minor 
Aramaic dialects claim to be noticed. The Samaritan 


dialect, spoken by the mixed population introduced into 
ISTorthern Palestine after the deportation of the Ephraim* 
ites, baa long been superseded as a living ton^e by Arabic, 
but is still the sacred language of the Samaritan communi* 
ties. The most important literary monument of this dialect 
is the Samaritan translation of the Pentateuch ; but we 
possess also Samaritan liturgies and other remains. Another 
written dialect is the Mandean, the language of a mystical 
sect on the Euphrates and Tigris, whose jBooh of Adam 
has been edited by [N'orberg. Others are known only 
from inscriptions, as the dialect of Hauran, and that of 
certain Egyptian monuments. See SjEmitio LANGUAaES, 
JBCelps to the. Study of the Aramaic Dialects , — ^There is as yet no 
^o<d Oiaznmar of the Chaldee dialects. That most commonly used 
IS 'Winer’s Qrammatik des hiblisc^ien umd targumischen Ohaldaiy/nua, 
which has passed through several editions, and of which there is an 
Amexieazi tmnslatioii by Riggs. Luzzato’s Elemt&nM grammaticali 
dsi CaZdeo JSiblico e del dialetto Talmudico Dahiloncse (Padua, 1865) 
is in some respects preferable to 'Winer. The Cfhalddische CframmaUJc 
of Fuerst (Leipsic, 1835) is unfinished. The best Chaldee Lexicon is 
still the cAA. Lexicon Chaldaicwiri Talmvdicwm. et DaibhiniGum, of 
Buxtorf (Basil, 1640). The worthless modem reprint by Fischer 
is to be avoided, but the GhaldMsckes Worierbuch of J. Levy, 2 vols. 
LeijMic, 1867-68, may be used with caution. On the controversy as 
to Mie real character of the Chaldee dialects, the student may be re- 
ferred to the boo^ of introduction to the Old Testament, especially 
to Sclmder’s edition of De Wette, which gives full references to rele- 
vant litemture. Of recent Syriac Grammars may be mentioned those 
^Hoffmann (Ghrarnmaticce Syricccce Libri J/7., Halae, 1827) and 
Uhlemann (OraTmnatik der Syrischen Sprache^ 2 Aufl., Berlin, 
1857) in Germany, and of Cowper (London, 1858) in English. 

elaborate and pretentious reconstruction of HofiTmaun’s Grammar 
by Professor Merx of Tubingen, treats all the Aramaic dialects, but 
IS not yet finished (part i. 1867, part ii. 1870). The Grammar of 
Amnra (Rome, 1596) is still referred to. There is no complete 
modem requirements. Michaelia’a edition 
oi ^steUus (Gdttiiigen, 1788), and Schaafs Lexicon Concordantiale 
the JHew Testament (Leyden, 1708), are valuable ; and a great 
^esaurt^ compiledftom numerous sources, and from the collections 
of ^veral scholars, is now being published by the Clarendon Press 
under the ^torship of Dr Payne Smith. On the Samaritan Htera- 
tare see t^ introduction, to ITutt’s FragmeiUs of a Samariian 
Targwni^ J^ndon, 1874. There is a Samaritan Grammar by 
Umemann (Lmpsic, 1837), and an Essay on the Mandean dialect by 
NoHelm (Goltogei^ 1862). The Aramaic inscriptions have Deen in- 
vestigated by Gesemus, De Vogu5, Kolueke, and others. (W. R, S.) 

AitAlsr ISLANDS, South, three islands of carboniferous 
Im^tone, which lie across Galway Bay, on the west coast 
of Ireland, in a south-easterly direction, forming a kind of 
natural breakwater. They are called respectively — begin- 
img^th the most northern— Luahmore (or Aranmore), 
Great Island; Inishmaan, the Middle Island: and 
I^eer, the Eastern Island. The first has an elevation 
^ 354 feet, the second of 259, and the third of 202. 
These islands are remarkable for a number of architectural 
remains of a very early data In Aranmore— which has 
been sung by Moore— there stand, on a cliff 220 feet high 
large remains of a drcular cyclopean tower, called Dun- 
Aengos, ^cribed to the Fir-bolg or Belg»j and seven 
other similar structures are found in the group. Aran- 
more also bears the name of Aran^ncxrnaomh^ Aran-of-The- 
from the number of religious recluses who took up 
their abode in it, and gave a celebrity to the holy wells 


altars, and shrines, to which many are still attracted. 
No less, indeed, than twenty buildings of ecclesiastical or 
monastic character have been enumerated in the three 
islands. The total area is 11,287 acres. 

ABANDA, Pebbo Pabbo Abajboa y Boeea, Count of, 
a descendant of a noble family in Aragon, was born at 
Saragossa, 21st Sept. 1718. He served for several years in 
the army, and, after retiring with the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel, spent some time in travelling through Prance, 
Italy, and Prussia. He seems to have fallen under the 
displeasure of Ferdinand VL, but on the accession of 
Charles IIL in 1759, he was appointed ambassador to the 
court of Poland, an office which he held for several years. 
On his return he took the command of the army sent 
against the Portuguese, and gained some successes. He 
was then appointed captain-general of Valencia, from which 
place, two years later, in 1765, he was summoned to 
Madrid to assist in quelling an insurrection. His success 
was rewarded by the appointment to the Presidency of 
the Court of Castile. While holding this office he induced 
the king to give his consent to an order for the banish- 
ment from Spain of all the Jesuits. His further intention 
of abolishing the Inquisition was prematurely disclosed, 
and great indignation was excited against him. He was dis- 
missed from the presidency of the council, and sent as ambas- 
sador to Paris. Here he was instrumental in bringing about 
peace between Spainand Britain. The presidency from which 
Aranda had been dismissed was held for a short time by his 
political adversary, Grimaldi, who was succeeded by the 
count of Florida Blanca. On the dismissal of the latter in 
1792, Aranda was recalled to his former position, but from 
it he was again quickly driven by the influence of Godoy, 
the queen^s favourite. Soon after he obtained permission 
to retire to his own estates, where he died in 1799. 

ABANJUEZ {Ara Jovisf)^ a town in Spain, in the 
province of Madrid, situated 1640 feet above the sea, in a 
beaut^ul valley on the left bank of the Tagus, near its 
junction with the Jarama, 28 miles S.S.E. of the capital, 
and 22 E.N.E, of Toledo, and united by rail with both 
these cities. The master of the Order of Santiago had a 
cormtry seat at Aranjuez in the 14th and 15th centmies, 
which passed, along with the mastership, into the possession 
of the crown of Spain in the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella 
(1522). It be^me a favourite resort of the Spanish court 
during the spring months; and its successive occupants, 
from the Emperor Charles V. down to Ferdinand VII., 
modified it according to their respective tastes. The larger 
palace, a building in the French style, due to Philip V., 
stands at the meeting of the rivers, and is surrounded with 
the luxuriant foliage of oaks and sycamores and elms. 
Many of the elms, which were originaEy brought from 
England in the reign of Philip II., have attained an extra- 
ordinary size. The Casa del Lahradar^ or Farmer’s House, 
as it is called, is a smaller palace built by Charles IV., 
and full of elaborate ornamentation. The inhabitants of 
the town continued to live for the most part in troglodytic 
fashion in excavations in the Mil-sides, till the reign of 
Charles IIL (1759-1788), whose minister, Grimaldi, laid 
the town out in imitation of the Dutch style, with straight 
wide streets, and uniform two-story houses. It contains 
two parish chmches — Antonio and del I^aySs~an hos- 
pital, a Franciscan convent, a bull-ring, and a theatre. 
The manufactures are flour, chocolate, leather, and glass • 
but most of the inhabitants are dependent on agricultural 
pmsuits. A yearly fair is held on the 4th, 5th, and 
6th of September. Great attention is given to the rearing 
of horses and mules, and the royal stud used to be 
remarkable for the beauty of its cream-coloured breed. 
The ordmary population is between 3000 and 4000, but 
during the residence of the court, the number of inhabi- 
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tants used to rise to 20,000. Tlie place suffered severely 
from the French during the Feninsnlar War. The treaty 
of 1772 between France and Spain was concluded at 
Aranjuez ; and there the insurrection broke out in 1808, 
which ended in the abdication of Charles TV, 

^ ARAB A.T. This name, originally designating a whole 
district of Asia (Gen. viii. 4), has long been appropriated 
by the uniform usage of Europeans to the lofty Armenian 
mountain which stands on the confines of the Russian, 
Turkish, and Persian dominions, in lat. 39"^ 42' N., long. 
44® 35' E., known to the Armenians as Masis, to the Turks 
as Ah-Daghy and to the Persians as Kuh-ir^Kuhy or Noah's 
hlountain. Whether the tradition, which makes it the 
resting-place of the ark, is of any historical value or 
not, there is at least poetical fitness in the h3rpothesis, 
inasmuch as this mountain is about equally distant from 
the Black Sea and the Caspian, from the Mediterranean and 
the Persian Gulf. Another tradition — accepted alike by 
Christians and Mahometans — fixed on Mount Judi, in the 
south of Armenia, as the ark’s resting-place. There so- 
called genuine relics of the ark were exhibited, and 
a monastery and mosque of commemoration were built; 
but the monastery was destroyed by lightning in 776 
A.D., and the tradition has declined in credit. Mount 
Ararat is the culminating point of the Armenian plateau, 
which reaches at its base a height of 3000 feet. From 
this it rises in a graceful isolated cone (having at its side 
the more perfect but less lofty cone of Little Ararat) far 
into the region of perennial snow. It was long believed 
by the Armenian monks that no one was permitted to 
reach the “ secret top ” of Ararat with its sacred remains. 
The summit, however, has been frequently reached in the 
course of this century. Toumefort had failed in 1700; 
the Pasha of Bayazeed had been equally unsuccessful ; but 
on Sept. 27, 1829, Dr Parrot of Dorpat, a German in the 
employment of Russia, set foot on the " dome of eternal 
ice.” Ascents have since been made by Antonomoff (1834 
and 1843); Wagner and Abich (1845); Chodzko, Chanykoff, 
Moritz, and a party of Cossacks in the service of the Russian 
Government (1850); Major Stuart (1856); and Colonel 
Monteith (1856). Mr Freshfield, who reached within about 
800 feet of the summit in 1868, thus describes the moun- 
tain: — ^*It stands perfectly isolated from all* the other ranges, 
with the still more perfect cone of Little Ararat (a typical 
volcano) at its side. Seen thus early in the season (May), 
with at least 9000 feet of snow on its slopes, from a distance 
and height well calculated to permit the eye to take in its 
tme proportions, we agreed that no single mountain we 
know presented such a magnificent and impressive appear- 
ance as the Armenian Giant.” It has been ascertained that 
the higher peak, or Ah-Daghy is 17,112 (1331 higher than 
Mount Blanc), and the lower, or Allah-Daghy about 13,085 
feet above the level of the sea. That the mountain was of 
volcanic origin was well known, hut all eruptive activity was 
supposed to have long ceased. Reineggs was discredited, it 
may be justly, when he spoke of seeing it in eruption in 1 7 85. 
But in 1840 ^ere was a vast eruption of sulphurous vapours 
from its sides, and a tremendous earthquake shook the 
surrounding countiy. The village of Arguri and the 
monastery of St James were destroyed, and great damage 
was done to Nakhchevan, Sharur, and Ardubad. Major 
VoskoboinikofTs Report {AthencBumy 1841, p. 157) was, as 
Wagner has pointed out, erroneous in some of its details, but 
in the main trustworthy. There are a number of glaciers in 
the upper portion, and the climate of the whole district is 
very severe. The greater part of the mountain is destitute 
of trees, but the lower Ararat is clothed with birches. The 
fauna and flora are both comparatively meagre. 

(Parrot, Tteise zum Ararcst, BerHn, 1834 ; Warner, Seise naeh dem 
Atnarat, dDC,y Stuttgart, 1848; Abich, in BMe^ de la Soe, de 
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Geogr, de France ^ 4 ser. part i., and in Mo7UZtsJ}erichten der Ges, 
/Ur Erdk, zu JBertin, 1846, and his IHe JBesteigurig dee Ararat^ St 
Petersburg, 1S49 ; Dubois, Fay, atitcur du Caucase ; Morier’s 
Second Journey ; B, W. Freshfield, Travels in ike Central Caucasus 
and Baskan, 1869.) 

ARAS, the ancient Araxes (Turk, and Arab. Masy Armen. 
Srash, Georg. I(ashki)y a river which rises south of Erze- 
roum, in the Bingol-Dagh (Mountain of the Thousand 
Wells), and flows east tln*ough the province of Erzeroum 
and Russian Armenia, passing between Mount Ararat and 
Erivan, till it joins the Kur {Cyrus) coming from the north, 
and falls with it into the Caspian Sea. Its separate course 
is about 500 miles long, and it receives a number of tribu- 
taries, of which one of the chief is the Zenghi, which passes 
by Erivan and drains lake Goukcha or Sivan. A number 
of towns are situated on the banks of the Aras, as Hassan- 
Kaleh, Kagisman, and Abbasabad. It forms the boundary 
between Russia and Persia from 44® to 48® E. long. The 
Araxes was known by hearsay to Herodotus, and is the 
Phasis of Xenophon. It is a rapid and muddy stream, 
dangerous to cross when swollen by the melting of the snows 
in Armenia, but fordable in its ordinary state. 

ARATUS, one of the rulers of Sicyon, was bom in 
that city, 271 B.a His father, Glinias, was slain by 
Abantid^; and Aratus, then seven years of age, only 
escaped a similar fate through the kindness of Soso, the 
sister of Abantidas, who had him conveyed secretly to 
Argos. At the age of twenty he regained without blood- 
shed his native city of Sicyon, and induced the citizens to 
join the Achaean League. He obtained assistance in money 
from Ptolemy, whom he visited, and soon after (245 b.c.) 
he was elected general of the League. Two years later, 
when again general, he took Corinth from the Macedonians, 
and united it to the League. About the same time he 
defeated the iEtolians at Pellene, and his success drew many 
other cities into the League, which, under the carefcd 
management of Aratus, was rapidly becoming a powerful 
confederation. Its power, however, roused the jealousy of 
Cleomenes of Sparta, and in 226 war broke out between 
the Spaxtans and Achseans, CJleomenes was victorious at 
Lycaeum, Megalopolis, Hecatomhserun, and Dyme, and 
completely broke the power of the League. As a last 
resource, Aratus entered into negotiation with Antigonus 
of Macedonia, and, by promising to deliver up Corinth, 
secured his assistance. Antigonus was made general of the 
League, and in 222 totally defeated Cleomenes in the 
battle of Sellasoa. The general peace which now ensued 
was broken by the turbulent .^tolians, who invaded 
Achsea. Aratus having marched against them, suffered 
so severe a defeat at Caphse that he was accused and 
tried for mismanagement ; his former great services alone 
saved him from suffering the penalty of failure. Philip 
of Macedonia, who was then called in to the assistance 
of the Achseans, succeeded in establishing peace, but his 
ambition was roused by the hope of obtaining supre- 
macy in Greece. The counsels of Aratus became dis- 
tasteful to him, and Plutarch does not hesitate to ascribe 
the death of Aratus, a few years later (213 B.O.), to 
poison administered by the command of his royal master. 
The body was conveyed to Sicyon, where a monument 
was erected as a memorial of his services. Aratus is one 
of the few great names in later Greek history. He had 
an intense hatred of tyrants, and devoted his whole life to 
the attainment of Hberty for Greeca His talents as a 
statesman were great, but their effect was marred by his 
incompetence and want of success as a general. 

ARATCJS, a Greek poet, was bom at Soli, in Cilicia. 
The date of his birth is uncertain, but it is known he lived 
about 270 B.a, and as he was conrt-ph3r8ician to Antigonus 
Gonatas, king of Macedonia, he must have been contem- 
porary with several of the great Alexandrian writers, — 
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Aristoplianes of Byzantium, Aristarchus, and Theocritus. 
Though not an Alexandrian, Aratus has all the character- 
istics of that school of poetry. He was learned, and verse 
famished with a vehicle for conveying scientific 

instruction. TTia only extant works are two poems, or two 
fragments of one poem, the first, called ^aivo/^eva, in 732 
H-nftSj the second, Atocny/Acta, in 422 lines. The J^hcEno- 
mena is a versified imitation or modification of a prose 
work on astronomy by Eudoxus. It contains little of any 
value, but one verse has become famous through being 
(quoted by St Paul in his speech from Mars Hill (Acts xviL 
28). The Diosemeia or Prognostics is a treatise on the 
sign ft of the weather, accompanied with practical rules. It 
is imitated to some extent by Virgil in his Qeorgics, The 
poems of Aratus were very popular, particularly among the 
Romans, who produced three translations, one by Cicero, 
another by Csesar Germanicus, the third by Festus Avienus. 
The beat modem editions of Aratus are those of Buhle, 
Buttmann, and Bekker. 

ABAUCANIA, a territory of South America, between 
lat. 37** and 39** 50' S., and long. 70° and 75° 20' W. It is 
bounded on the by the river Biohio, which separates it 
from ChOi, S. by the Valdivia, E. by the Andes, and W. 
by the Pacific Ocean. See Ajmebica, voL L p. 701, and 
Patagonia. 

ARAXJCAIIIA, a genus of Coniferous trees included 
under the tribe Abietineae, and the sub-tribe Araucarias. 
The sub-tribe has been thus defined : — ^Leaves flat, often 
four-angled, arranged more or less in a spiral manner j 
male flowers in cylindrical terminal spikes, anthers six or 
more in two rows ; female flowers in cones, which are large 
and globose ; scales of the cone linear, arranged in a spiral 
manner, deciduous (falling off) ; seeds solitary, pendulous, 
usually without wings i cotyledons two, entire or divided 
into two. The species of the genus are magnificent ever- 
green trees with whorled branches, and stiff, flattened, 
pointed leaves, found in Brazil and Chili, Polynesia and 
Australia. The name of the genus is derived from 
Araucania, the district of South America where the trees 
grow. AratLcaria imbricdta^ the imbricate-leaved pine, or 
the Chili pine, was introduced into Britain in 1796. It is 
largely cultivated, and usually stands the winter of 
Britain ; but in some years, when the temperature fell very 
low, the trees have suffered much. On Christmas 1860, 
the temperature in the Edinburgh Botanic Garden fell to 
— 8° Fahr., and some fine Araucarias, 24 and 26 feet 
high, were killed. Care should be taken in planting these 
trees to select a spot somewhat elevated and well drained. 
The tree grows to the height of 150 feet in the Cordilleras 
of Chili. The cones borne by the trees are from 8 to 8 J 
inches broad, and 7 to 7J inches long. The wood of the 
tree is hard and durable. This is the only species which 
can bo cultivated in the open air in Britain. Araucaria 
hrasiliaTui (A. Rich.), the Brazil pine, is another species of 
the genus. It is a native of Brazil, and was introduced 
into Britain in 1819. It is not so hardy as A. imbricatay 
and requires protection during winter. It is grown in con- 
servatories for half-hardy plants. Araucaria excelsa (R. 
Br.), the Norfolk Island pine, receives also the names 
of Altingia excelsa^ Eutassa and Eutacta excelsa. It 
is a native of Norfolk Island and New Caledonia. It was 
introduced into Britain in 1793. It cannot be grown in 
the open air in Great Britain, as it requires protection from 
frost. It is more tender than the Brazilian pine. It is a 
majestic tree, sometimes attaining a height of more than 
220 feet. The scales of its cones are winged, and have 
a hook at the apex. Araucaria Cunnirighamiy called 
also Eutacta Cunningham^ the Moreton Bay pine, is a 
tall tree foimd on the shores of Moreton Bay, Australia. 
It requires protection in this country during the winter. 
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Araucaria BidvdlU (Hook.), the Bunya-Bunya pine, found 
on the mountains of Eastern Australia, between the rivers 
Brisbane and Burnett, at 27** S. lat., is a noble tree, 
attaining a height of 100 to 160 feet, with a straight 
trunk and white wood. It bears cones as large as a man’s 
head. Its seeds are very large, and are used as food by 
the natives. Araucaria Mulei (MueU.) is another species. 
It is a tree of New Caledonia, which attains a height of 
50 or 60 feet. Araucaria CooJcii (R. Brown) is another 
coniferous tree of New Caledonia, attaining a height of 160 
feet. It is found also in the Isle of Pines, and in the New 
Hebrides. 

ARAVALLI HILLS, a range of mountains in India, 
running for 300 miles in a north-easterly direction through 
the Rdjputdn^ states and the British districts of Mairwdrd 
and Ajmir, situated between 24° and 27° 10' N- lat., and 
between 72° and 75° E, long. They consist of a series of 
ridges and peaks, with a breadth varying from 6 to 60 
miles, and an elevation of 1000 to 3000 feet, the highest 
point being Mount Abu, rising to 6666 feet, near the 
south-western extremity of the range. (See Ajbxt.) The 
geology belongs to the primitive formation — granite, com- 
pact dark blue slate, gneiss, and sienite. Colonel Tod 
remarks the dazzHng white effect of their peaks — ^an effect 
produced, not by snow, as among the HimAlayaa, but by 
enormous masses of vitreous rose-coloured quartz. On the 
north their drainage forms the Luni and Sakhi rivers, 
which fall into the Gtdf of Cutch. To the south, theii 
drainage supplies two distinct river systems, OT^e of which 
debouches in comparatively small streams on the Gulf of 
Cambay, while the other unites to form the Chambal river, 
a great southern tributary of the Jamn^, flowing thence, 
vid the Ganges, into the Bay of Bengal on the other side 
of India. The AravaUi hills are for the most part bare of 
cultivation, and even of jungle. Many of them are mere 
heaps of sand and stone ; others consist of huge masses of 
quartz heaped upon each other. The valleys between the 
ridges are generally sandy deserts, with an occasional oasis 
of cultivation. At long intervals, however, a fertile tract 
marks some great natural line of drainage, and among such 
valleys Ajmir city, with its lake, stands conspicuous. The 
hills are inhabited by a very sparse population of Mairs, an 
aboriginal race. • For long these people formed a difficult 
problem to the British Government. Previous to our 
accession they had been accustomed to live, almost desti- 
tute of clotlung, by the produce of their herds, by the 
chase, and by plunder. But Ajmir having been ceded to 
us in 1818, the Mair country was soon afterwards brought 
under British influence, and the predatory instincts of the 
people have at the same time been controlled and utilised 
by forming them into a Mairwdri battalion. As the peace- 
ful results of British rule developed, and the old feuda 
between the Mairs and their Rdjput neighbours died out, 
the Mair battalion was transformed into a police force. 
The AravaUi mountaineers strongly objected to this 
change, and pled a long period of loyal usefulness to 
the state. They have accordingly been again erected into 
a military battalion, and brought upon the roU of the 
British army. The AravaUi hills send off rocky ridges 
in a north-easterly direction through the states of Alwar 
and Jaipur, which from time to time reappear in the 
form of isolated hills and broken rocky elevations to near 
Dehli 

ARBACES, the founder of the Median empire in 876 
B.a, was one of the generals of Sardanapalus, king of 
Assyria, and had com;§aand of the contingent from the 
province of Media. He conspired with Belesys, a Chal- 
dean priest, who commanded the troops from Babylon, and 
having gained over several other officers of the king, they 
revolted. After a short contest Sardanapalus waa defeated. 
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md committed suicide. THe dynasty founded by Arbacea 
lasted till its overthrow by Gyms, 559 b.c. This account 
of the Median empire rests on the authority of Ctesias, as 
given in Diodorus (ii 24, 34), and cannot be reconciled 
with what is stated by Her^otus, who is probably re- 
ferring to another event. Arbaces, the Mede, is to be 
d i stinguished from the satrap of the same name who 
commanded a division of the army of Artaxerxes in his 
war with his brother Cyrus. 

AKBELA (ra *'Ap/Brj\a), now Arbtl or Erbil, a small 
town in the province of Shehrezur, situated to the west of 
the Tigris, in the plain between the Greater Zab {Lyais) and 
the Lesser Zab {Caprus\ and on the route between Mosul 
{JSTineveh) and Baghdad, about 40 miles from the former. 
The greater part of the town, which seems at one time to 
have been very large, is built on an artificial hill about 150 
feet high. Aibela has given its name to a battle fought 
(331 B.C.) between Alexander the Great and Darius 
Codomannus, — though, in fact, the scene of the conflict 
was Gangumela, and it was only in the subsequent pursuit 
that the conquerer arrived at Axbela, where Darius had 
left his baggage and treasure. It became the seat of the 
Eyubide Sultan Saladdin, in 1184, was bequeathed in 
1233 to the caliphs of Baghdad, was plundered by the 
Mongols in 1236 and in 1393 by Timour, and was taken 
in 1732 by the Persians under Nadir Shah. The popnla- 
tion, which varies from 2000 to 6000, is chiefly composed 
of Koords. 

AEBITBAGE (from the French arlkrer, in the second- 
ary sense of comparing and settling accounts, derived in 
its turn from the primary sense of arbitrating disputes), 
is a term that is applied both to a calculation and to a 
trade : 1st, To the (^culation of the relative simultaneous 
values at any particular moment of any particular merchan- 
dise, on <me market, in terms of the quotations on one or 
more other markets, taking, of course, the exchanges into 
account; and 2d, To the business founded on such 
calculations, of buying (or vice versa) wholesale in the 
cheapest market for the time being, and simultaneously 
reselling (or vice versa) equal amounts in the dearest market, 
or if not simultaneously, at least as nearly simultaneously 
as post and telegraph permit. Arbitrage proper is a 
separate, distinct, and well-defined business, with three 
main branches. Two of these, viz., arbitrage or arbitra- 
tion in bullion and coins, and arbitration in bills, also 
called the arbitration of exchanges, fall within the busi- 
nesses of bullion dealing and banking respectively. The 
third, arbitrage in stocks and shares, is arbitrage properly 
so called, and so understood, whenever the word is 
mentioned without qualification among business men, and 
it is strictly a Stock Exchange business. A few of the 
great financial firms outside the Stock Exchange combine 
the three arbitrations ; they are dealers in bullion, in bills, 
and in stocks and shares all over the world ; but, as a 
rule, the arbitrage properly known as such, is the business 
of an arbitrageur, who is almost always a member of a 
Stock Exchange or ‘‘Bourse," and his arbitrations with 
very few exceptions are neither in bullion nor in bills, but 
in Government and other stocks and shares. In this strict 
and accurate sense, arbitrage may be defined to be a traffic, 
consisting in the purchase (or sale) on one Stock Exchange, 
and simultaneous or nearly simultaneous, re-sale (or 
re-purchase) on another Stock Exchange, of the same 
amount in the same stocks or shares, which at any moment 
are found, on telegraphic or other advices, to be quot^ 
and negotiable on two or more markets at a difference in 
price (arising from whatever temporary cause), sufficient to 
cover the cost of transmission, commission, interest, insur- 
ance, and leave an adequate profit over and above to be 
divided by the operators at both ends. The benefit to the 
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various communities at large resulting from the operations 
of the arbitrageur consists — first, in the general and 
constant process of equalisation, equilibration, and the 
consequent stability in the prices of a large number of 
stocks and shares, and of an enormous amount of capita) 
throughout the world; and second, in the greater inducement 
thus Afforded for the economy of idle capital, by means of 
temporary investment in interest-bearing securities with a 
minimised risk of fluctuation. The great Government loans 
are, in the first instance, the natural subject-matter of 
arbitrage ; and then, in a minor degree, a variety of other 
securities. British Consols, however, form one great excep- 
tion to the rule, inasmuch as, from one cause or another 
(but mainly because they are almost entirely held in one 
country), no arbitrage business is done in these Consols, 
notwithstanding that they can be now dealt in “ To 
Bearer.” On the other hand, there is an enormous arbitrage 
business in the new French Five per cents., which, with the 
United States “ Five-Twenties,” covering between them a 
round jive hundred millions stei^ling^ probably stand first 
in the present list of arbitrap*'^ stocks. Indeed, but for the 
system of arbitrage, it is not easy to see how the great 
French loans of 1871-72 could have been carried at all 
without convulsing the financial world. Arbitrage, however, 
by making the new security universally negotiable, enabled 
all the great bankers and capitalists of the world — Euro- 
pean, American, and East Indian — ^to join hands simul- 
taneously in concluding an operation gigantic even for 
modem times. Next to “French Fives” and “ U. S. 
Five-Twenties,” on the arbitrageur's list would come, in 
various order, according to the men and the circumstances, 
“Turkish,” “Egyptian,” “Italian,” “Spanish” “Bussian,” 
some South American stocks, and to a very considerablo 
extent, the shares and ohligatiorns of the great Lombardo- 
Venetian Railways. And these stocks, if we add some 
East Indian securities, cover perhaps the widest area of 
international arbitrage. But a vast variety of minor 
securities constitute financial jlora^ so to speak, with minor 
and local areas of distribution, known only to particular 
localities, or to financial specialists. It has been stated 
above that some great financial houses do each kind of 
arbitration themselves. Similarly, one or two great firms 
of arbitrageurs do their own bill broking; but although 
arbitrage business is carried on by a considerable number 
of the leading Stock Exchange firms, there are perhaps only 
two that arbitrate their own bills — ^this arising from certain 
regulations that were passed by the London Stock Exchange 
in 1829 not having a retrospective effect. With these 
exceptions, the arbitrageurs do not undertake the banking 
part of the business themselves, but pay their bankers a 
margin to do it for them. The details of the system of 
arbitrage, and all the combinations with other business that 
may arise, constitute a special profession. 

The literature of the subject is extremely meagre. Mr Goschen's 
Theory of Foreign Exchange^^ London, 1866, is general and 
theoretical, but throws great light upon particular aspects of the 
philosophy of arbitrage, without touching specially on the details 
of the subject itself. The princi]ial other works ar^ — Kelly's 
Cambist, loll, 1835 ; Otto Swohoda, Die Kaujrnannisc^^ Arbitrage^ 
Berlin, 1873, and Bbrse und Action, Cologne, 1869 ; Coquelin et 
Guillaumin, Dictionnaire de V Economie politique, Paris, 1861-53 ; 
Ottomar Haupt London Arbitrageur, London, 1870; Charles le 
Touz4, Trailk TfUorique ei Pratique du Change, Paris, 1868 ; Tate, 
Modem Cambist, London^ 1868; Simon ^itzer, Ueher MUm- und 
Arbitragmrechnung, Vienna, 1872 ; J. W. Gilbart, Principles and 
Practice of Banking, London, 1871. 

ARBITRATION, a term derived from the nomenclature 
of the Roman law, and applied to an arrangement for taking, 
and abiding by, the judgment of a selected person in some 
disputed matter, instead of carrying it to the established 
courts of justice. Arrangements for avoiding the delay 
and expense of litigation, and referring a dispute to friends 
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or neutral persons, are a natural practice, of wHcli traces 
may be found in any state of society ; but it is to the 
Justinian jurisprudence that we owe it as a system which 
has found its way into the practice of European nations in 
general, and has even evaded the dislike of the English 
common lawyers to the civil law. The eighth section of 
the fourth book of the Pandects is devoted to this subject. 
Almost all the advantages, as well as the defects of the 
system in modern practice, seem to have been anticipated 
by the Eoman jurists. Some of the civilians make 
a distinction between the arbitrator^ the name applic- 
able to a person voluntarily chosen by parties to decide 
disputes, and the arbiter^ an officer to whom the prsetor 
is supposed to have remitted questions of fact as to a jury. 
In this sense arbiters appear to have been employed as a 
substitute for jury trial in some of the old provincial laws 
of France ; and hence, perhaps, it comes that, by a very 
remarkable provision in the French code of commerce, aU 
questions between partners touching the partnership must 
be referred to arbitration. In the code of civil procedure 
the title arbitrages is treated so fully and minutely, as 
very forcibly to convey the impression of a separate system 
of voluntary jurisdiction, being created for performing 
what ought to be accomplished by the ordinary tribunals 
in a well-reg^ted judicial system. In Scotland the 
practice of arbitration has been imported from the Roman 
law without requiring, as in Engknd, statutory interven- 
tion, It is one of the advantages of the Scottish system 
of registration that the decree-arbitral, or decision of the 
arbiter, when recorded in pursuance of the consent of the 
parties in their contract of arbitration or submission, can 
be enforced as the decree of a court. 

Arbitration in Scotch Law. — ^This term is applied to 
the contract whereby a dispute is referred to one or more 
persons by the parties interested, and so withdrawn from 
the cognisance of the ordinary tribunals. When one person 
only is chosen he is called sole arbiter or arbitrator ; when 
more than one, an umpire or oversman is appointed either 
in the contract or by the arbiters themselves, and his award 
is final if the arbiters differ in opinion. The contract is 
properly entered into by deed, duly attested and stamped, 
and is termed a submission. Submissions are either 
general or special ; the former including all disputes sub- 
sisting at the time, the latter restricted to certain specified 
matters. The judgment when promulgated is termed the 
award or decree-arbitral. The deed of submission contains 
a clause authorising registration for execution, under which, 
on registration in the books of a competent court, witnesses 
may be cited and the decree-arbitral put to execution. 
The procedure may be b^ written pleadings, and a formal 
record may be made up if the arbiters deem that desirable. 
If the determination of the matter falls on the oversman, 
he may order further debate before deciding. Unless the 
submission provides otherwise, the powers of the arbiters 
fall on the expiry of one year \ but if it contain a power of 
prorogation, the arbiters may prorogate from year to year; 
and in all cases the parties themselves may renew the 
reference after it has fallen. By Act of Regulations, 1695, 
c. 25, decrees-arbitral are declared not to be reducible 
except on the grounds of bribery, corruption, or falsehood ; 
this has, moreover, been so interpreted as not to exclude 
reduction when the arbiters have plainly travelled out of 
the powers conferred on them by the submission, or where 
their procedure has been grossly irregular, taking evi- 
dence in absence of one of the parties. An arbiter has the 
power of awarding costs, even though the deed contain no 
such provision. It is the general rule that a reference is 
ineffectual where the arbiters are not named, or where an 
arbiter is merely designated as the holder of an office, e.g.^ 
tlie Lord Advocate. To this there is, however, an excep- 


I tion, where in a contract the parties bind themselves to 
refer, and where a reference is necessary to work out the 
contract. A rule in friendly societies to refer disputes is 
binding. Arbiters having once accepted, cannot renounce 
their office at pleasure ; and if they do so, become liable in 
damages. 

Judicial References have been long known to the law of 
Scotland. When an action is in court the parties may at 
any stage withdraw it from judicial determination, and 
refer it to arbitration. This is done by minute of reference 
to which the court interpones its authority. When the 
award is issued it becomes the judgment of the court. 
The court has no power to compel parties to enter into a 
reference of this kind, and it is doubtful whether counsel 
can bind their clients in such a matter. A judicial refer- 
ence falls like the other by the elapse of a year ; and the 
court cannot review the award on the ground of miscarriage. 
By 13 and 14 Viet. c. 36, § 50, a provision is introduced, 
whereby parties to an action in the Supreme Court may 
refer judicially any issue for trial to one, three, five, or seven 
persons, who shall sit as a jury, and decide by a majority. 
The Consolidation Acts in reference to the acquisition of 
lands, (fcc., for public undertakings, such as railways, also 
contain provisions for settlement of . disputes by arbitration. 

Arbitration, in the Law of England, is described 
by Blackstone as an arrangement by which “the parties 
injuring and injured submit all matters in dispute con- 
cerning any personal chattels or personal wrong to the 
judgment of two or more arbitrators^ who are to decide 
the controversy; and if they do not agree, it is usual 
to add that another person be called in as umpire, to 
whose sole judgment it is then referred ; or frequently 
there is only one arbitrator originally appointed.” Pro- 
ceedings in arbitration were regulated by the Act 9 and 
10 WiU. IIL c. 15, which allowed the submission to be 
made a rule of any of the courts of record and subsequent 
statutes. It may be said in general that all questions 
relating to civil rights may be referred to arbitration, e.g,, 
personal damages, disputes about real property, and pure 
questions of law. How far questions involving matters of 
criminal law may be made the subject of arbitration is not 
quite clear. In many cases the aggrieved person, having 
a remedy by indictment as well as by action, may compro- 
mise the criminal process by referring his civil rights to an 
arbitrator ; but the more serious criminal offences of course 
could not be dealt with in this way. An arbitrator ought 
to have no personal interest in the subject of dispute, but 
this is almost the only restriction recognised by the law. 
Idiots, lunatics, infants, and married women, who are 
under a general rule of disqualification in law, may all be 
arbitrators, for it is said, the parties have selected their 
own judges and must abide by their choice. In certain cases 
of arbitration under a statute, the arbitrator mu st be taken 
from some special class, e,g., in settling disputes about the 
proportional expense of county prisoners in a borough gaol, 
the arbitrator must be a barrister. Under the Common 
Law Procedure Act of 1854, the reference is to the master 
of the court. The submission to arbitration may be by 
agreement between the parties, by order of a court or judge, 
or by compulsion under the Common Law Act, 1854, or 
under special statutes. A verbal submission, besides other 
obvious disadvantages, cannot be made a rule of court. 
The statute 9 and 10 Will. HI. provided that persons 
might agree that their submission should be made a rule 
of court, but the insertion of the consent clause in the sub- 
mission was necessary. The Common Law Procedure Act, 
1854, § 17, provides that every agreement or submission to 
arbitration by consent, whether by deed or instrument in 
writing, not under seal, may be made a rule of any one of 
the superior courts of equity or law at Westminster, on the 
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appK^tion of any party tliereto, unless such agreement or 
submission contain words purporting that the parties 
intend that it should not be made a rule of court ; or if 
any particular court is specified, the submission shall be 
xnade a rule of that court only. The court has no jurisdic- 
tion until the submission has been actually made a rule of 
court, and that is seldom done until it is necessary to 
enforce or set aside the award. The courts are very 
jealous of any attempt to ‘‘oust their jurisdiction,” by 
agreements to refer dhSTerences not yet risen, or covenants 
not to sue in respect of sucb differences. The 11th section 
of the Common Law Procedure Act, however, enables a 
defendant to take advantage of an agreement to refer by 
applying to the court to stay proceedings in the actions, 
and compel the plaintiff to resort to arbitration. In a 
pending action the matters in dispute may by consent of 
the parties be referred to arbitration, before or after the 
action is called on trial, by a rule of conrt, or by order of 
a judge at the trial If it should be made to appear, at 
any time after the issuing of the writ, to the satisfaction 
of a court or the judge that the “matter in dispute consists 
wholly or in part of matters of mere account,” the court or 
judge may order such matter to be referred to an arbitrator 
or an officer of the court (Common Law Procedure Act, 

§ 3). At the trial of any issue of fact, matter of account 
therein arising may by order of the judge be similarly 
referred (section 6). Ln the latter case the power cannot 
be exercised after the jury is sworn. Among the statutes 
authorising reference to arbitration in cases of dispute the 
most important are the Land Clauses Consolidation Act, 
184:5, the Railway Clauses Act, 1845, and the Companies* 
Clauses Act, 1845 — statutes which consolidate the “com- 
mon clauses ” usually inserted in Acts relating to the sub- 
jects named in their respective titlea 

The powers of the arbitrator are very vmous. He may 
have the power of a jury or a judge at Hiai Prins, of a 
court in banco, of the Lord Chancellor, or of a master. 
The time for making the award is usually fixed by the 
submission ; in other cases the legal period is three months. 
The time, however, may be enlarged by a rule of court, or 
by order of the arbitrators themselves. The award or 
decision of the arbitrators ought to decide ffnally all the 
questions in dispute, and ought to be certain and definite ; 
it ought to be “ mutual,” t.«., it should ascertain the rights 
and duties of both parties, and it must be possible and 
consistent with itself. It is a general rule that an award 
cannot be impeached for a mistake in law or in fact, 
although it is to be regretted that the practice of the courts 
on this point is by no means uniform. Where a demurrer, 
an issue in point of law, was referred to arbitration, it 
was held that a mistake in law was no groimd for setting 
aside the award. On the other hand, it has been held 
that a dear gross mistake affecting the whole award may 
be a good ground for having it set aside. 

ATOiTBATioJir, in International Law, is one of the recog- 
nised modes of terminating disputes l^tween independent 
nations. Yattel calls it “ a reasonable and natural mode of 
deciding such disputes as do not directly interest the safety 
of a nation.” Heffter mentions six cases in which the judg- 
ment of the arbitrators would not be binding on the contend- 
ing parties, viz., when the agreement has been insufficient, 
when the arbitrators have been incapable, when they have 
acted on bad faith, when the parties have not been under- 
stood, when the award is in excess of the reference, and 
when it is contrary to natural justice. Arbitration is 
sometimes spoken of as a universal substitute for war, but 
hitherto there has been no inclination, on the part of inde- 
pendent states, to submit any but secondary questions to 
the decision of neutral parties. The king of Prussia act^ 
as arbitrator between England and France in 1843, in 
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what were known as the Portendic claima In the case of 
the “ General Armstrong ” privateer, between the United 
States and Portugal, the president of the French Republic 
(afterwards the Emperor Napoleon) acted as arbitrator. 
The most formal experiment in arbitration, however,^ was 
the Geneva Convention in 1872. The United States 
having for many years urged upon England the settlement 
of what were called the “Alabama” clams, a treaty was con- 
cluded by which the case was referred to five arbitrators 
named by England, the States, the Swiss Republic, the 
king of Italy, and the emperor of Brazil, respectively. 
Three new rules were at the same time drawn up for the 
arbitrators to follow in deciding on the liability of England. 
The award was in favour of America, and the English 
representative (Lord Chief -Justice Cockburn) was the only 
sutient. 

Arbitration is frequently employed to settle differences 
not of a legal character, disputes between masters and 
workmen as to the rate of wages, hours of labour, <kc. 

ARBOGA, an ancient town in Sweden, in the govern- 
ment of Westerns, 30 miles S.W. of Westeraa, on a river 
of the same name as itself, near its junction with the canal 
which joins the Malar and Hielmar Lakes. It was formerly 
a place of great trade, and contained five churches, three 
monasteries, and four chapels; but, though there is still 
some traffic in woollen, iron, and wooden wares, its pros- 
perity has greatly decreased. It is well known as the 
seat of several important assemblies; particularly the 
parliaments of 1434, 1440, and 1471 ; and that of 1561, 
when the estates accepted the “Arboga articles,” by which 
Eric XIV. restrained the power of his brothers. The 
town gives its name to the coinage of 1625 and 1627, 
which consisted of Hippingar, or square copper pieces, and 
fyrkar^ or farthings. In the neighbourhood there are 
mineral springs. Population, 3269. 

ARBOIS, a town in France, lat. 46° 54' N., long. 5^ 
47' E., in the department of Jura, and arrondissement of 
Poligny, situated in a deep valley, on the Cuisance, 940 
feet above the level of the sea. It has long been famous 
for its wines, which as early as 1493 were exempted from 
taxation in Burgundy and the German empire by Maxi- 
milian L The rest of its trade consists in brandy, oil, 
fruits and flowers, grain, cattle, saltpetre, leather, cheese, 
earthenware, and paper. It was the seat of a commandery 
of the knights of Malta, had two monasteries and three 
nunneries, and still possesses a college and the ruins of a 
castle. The church of St Just is famous for its magnificent 
carvings in wood. Population, from 6000 to 7000. 

ARBOR YIT^ {Tree of Life), is a name applied to 
apecies of Thuja and Biota. The name was given by 
Clusius, and its origin is uncertain. The plants belong to 
the Coniferous order, and have been placed in the tribe 
Abietineae and the sub-tribe Cupressinese (Cypresses), in 
which the anthers are 3 to 5, rarely 2 ; scales of the cones 
4 or more, usually placed opposite te each other in a 
decussate manner, persistent (not falling off), seeds having 
usually 2 to 3 wings; cotyledons 2. Thuja or Thuya 
ocddentalie (L.), is the Western or American Arbor Vitae. 
The name Thuja seems to be derived from the Greek word 
signifying sacrifice, probably because the resin procured 
from the plant was us^ as incensa The plant m the 
Cupresms Arbor Yitm of old authors. It is a native 
North America, and ranges from Canada to the mountains 
of Virginia and Carolina. It is a moderate sized tree, 
and was introduced into Britain in 1596, In its native 
country it attains a height of about 50 feet. The leaves 
are small and imbricate^ and are borne on flattened 
branches, which are apt to be mistaken for the leaves. 
When bruised the leaves give out an aromatic odour. The 
resin obtained from the plant has been used as a remedy 
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in rheumatic affections. The flowers appear early in spring, 
and the irah is ripened about the end of September. In 
Britain ilie plant is a hardy evergreen, and can only be 
upon as a large shrub or low tree. It does not 
furnish timber of gouil size. It is often cut so as to form 
hedges in gardens. The wood has been used for posts. 
Aircitlier BpecieB of Arbor Vitas is the Thuja arienialis 
fLino.b Bhifa orieni^du (Eadlicher). The latter generic 
name is derived from the Greek a Ijectire formed 
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RBORICtTLTURE compriees ail that relates to the 
culture of trees, and is one of the great divisions of 
agriculture ; it is a branch of rural economy of much more 
recent date than either the culture of grain and herbage 
plants, or the breeding and rearing of cattle. The culture 
of those plants which supply the food of man or nourish 
the domestic animals must have exclusively occupied his 
attention for many ages ; whilst the timber employed in 
houses, ships, and machines, or for fuel, was found in the 
native woods* Hence, though the culture of fruit-trees, 
and occasionally of ornament^ trees and shrubs, was prac- 
tised by the Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans, the cultivation 
of timber-treea on a large scale only took place in modern 
times. In the days of Charlemagne, the greater part of 
France and Germany was covered with immense forests ; 
and one of the benefits conferred on France by that prince 
was the rooting up of pcrtirns of these forests throughout 
the country, and suLsiituiiug orchards or vineyards. 
ArtifiGial plantations appear to have been form^ in 
Germany sooner than in any other country, apparently as 
eaHj as the 15 th century. In Britam planting wa^ begun, 
though sparingly, a century later. After the extensive 
transfers of property on the seiarare of the church lands by 
Henry VIIL, much timber was sold by the new owners, 
and the quantity thus thrown into the market so lowered 
its pricey as Hollingahed informs us, that the builders of 
cottages, who had formerly employed willow and other 
cheap and common woods, now built them of the best oak. 
The demand for timber constantly increased, and the need 
of an extended surface of arable land arising at the same 
time^ the natural forests became greatly circumscribed, till 
at timber began to be imported, and the proprietors of 
land to think, first of protecting their native woods, after- 
wards of ^iiclo8iii.g waste ground, and allowing it to become 
oovared witji scsIIhbowu seedlings, and ultima&y of sowing 
acorns and mast in such endo^ires, or of filling ^em with 
young plants collected In the woods, — a practice which 
exists in Sussex and other parts of England evmi now. 
Planting, howevcar, was not general in ikgland till the 
b^inning of the 17th century, when the introduction of 
trees was facilitated by the interchange of plants by means 
of Botanic Qardeznt, which, in that century, were first 
established in different countdes. Eveiyn^s Bylva^ the 
first edition of which appeared in 1664, rendered an ex- 
tremdy important service to ArbcHriculture ; and there is no 
doubt that the ornamental plantaticms, in which England 
surpasses all other countries, are in some measure the result 
of his esathusiasm. In consequence of a scarcity of timber 
for naval purposes, and the increased expense dnring the 
war €€ oktoming supplies from other countries, planting 
received a great stimulus in Britain in the early part of 
Hils centiiiy* Sinoe the peace of 1815 the rage for pkrif-in^ 
with a vfcw to |s»a£t has subsided; but there is a growing 
tttste for the introduction cf trees and shrubs from foreign 
countries, and for their cultivation for oruament and use. 
The profusion of trees and shrubs planted around suburban 
vQlae and country mansions, as well as in town ^uares 


from life, probably in connectmn with the name 

tree of life.” This is the Eastern or Chinese A^bor Yitse. 
It is a native of Japan and China. It was introduced 
into France in the reign of Francis 1. It has roundish 
with numerous scales and wingless seeds. The leaves, which 
have a pungent aromatic odour, are said to yield a yellow 
dye. There are numerous varieties of this plant in cultiva- 
tion, one of the most remarkable of which is the Cupressus 
pendula of Thunberg, (J* ^*) 
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and public parks, shows how much arboriculture is an 
object of pleasure to the people. The progress of the 
Arboricultural Society of Scotland, founded in 1854, and 
now containing 600 members, is a further indication of the 
national taste. Again, it may be remarked, that while 
isolated trees and old hedgerows are disappearing before 
steam cultivation, the advantages of shelter from well- 
arranged plantations are more fully appreciated ; and more 
attention is paid to the principles of forest conservancy 
both at home and abroad. In all thickly peopled countries 
the forests have long ceased to supply the necessities of the 
inhabitants by natural reproduction ; and it has become 
needful to form plantations either by Government or by 
private enterprise, for the growth of timber, and in some 
cases for dimatic amelioration. In British dependencies the 
Government of India have acted with greatest vigour, having 
formed a State Forest Department, one object of which is 
the culture of the moat valuable timber trees, as the teak in 
Malabar, Central Provinces, and Burmah, the Deodar in the 
Himalayan valleys, and Babool (Acacia arahica), ckc., which 
covers large tracts both in South and North India, for the 
supply of railway fuel. The successful growth of Australian 
acacias and gum trees on the Nilgiri hills, mahogany in 
Bengal, and the spread of the cinchona cultivation on 
various mountain ranges, testify to the energy and skiD 
with which the culture of exotic trees is carried on in 
British India. Before giving a sketch of the present prac- 
tice of arboriculture, it is necessary to premise that this 
article is confined to well-known and hardy British trees, 
to a few valuable foreign species, and to plantations made 
with a view to timber produce. 

General View of the Treee eultivated in Britain . — ^TreevS 
differ from one another in regard to magnitude ; slovmess 
or rapidity of growth ; suitableness for particular soils, and 
for elevat^ exposed situations, or low and sheltered places ; 
texture, colour, and durability of the timber ; delicacy oi 
hardiness; ease or diflBlculty of propagation and rearing; 
production of showy flowers or fruits; and in other re- 
spects. In regard to magnitude, those trees which, in 
Britain, and in the same paralleLs of north latitude attain 
the greatest height, are the spruce and silver fir, the larch, 
and Scotch pine ; and these also are the trees which, in 
most parts of Britain, produce the greatest quantity of 
timber in their trunks relatively to that contained in their 
branches, and in the shortest time. Poplars, willows, and 
some species of elm, are rapid-growing trees ; their timber 
is rarely contained in one straight trunk, as in the case of 
pines, a considerable portion being distributed among the 
branches. Hence, where the speedy production of timber 
is the main object, pines are the preferable trees for planting. 
Where landscape effect is more desired than the production 
of timber, some of the poplars and elms, the Huntingdon 
willow, in some situations the birch, and in others, such as 
on the sea -shore, the sycamore and tamarisk, are suitablo 
trees. Where the object is to clothe a sterile surface of 
dry sand, the birch, Scotch, Austrian, and cluster pines are 
among the best trees we have ; and if the situation be 
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exposed to tlie sea-breeze^ the common and the Norwaj 
maple may be snbstitiited ; in the warmer parts of the 
island, the evergreen oai {Quercus Hex)] and for the 
marshes of the warmer parts, Taxodium dUiichum or 
deciduous cypress. For moist soils which cannot be drained, 
the white, trembling, and Ontario poplars have the property 
of sending their roots along the surface of the ground. 
Some species of willow and some poplars will grow near 
water in situations where their roots can enter into it, but 
will not grow in uudrained soiL All the known species of 
trees and shrubs may be successfully grown in almost any 
kind of soil not beyond average moisture, dryness, or 
tenacity. In some soils, however, they thrive better than 
in others, and the timber produced generally varies in 
quality according to the soil Thns, a rich soil, while it 
contributes to the rapid growth of the coniferous tribe, 
renders their timber less durable ; and the same law holds, 
more or less, with every other species of tree. 

The influence of climate on trees is much greater than 
that of soil ; for, whilst many trees grow on any soil, every 
tree may be said to have its particular climate ; that is, a 
climate in which, the soil and other circumstances being 
suitable, it will produce the largest and most enduring 
timber. Hence, when we take the geographical range of 
any species, we find what may be called a central climate, 
where it attains its largest size ; and as it recedes from this 
climate, by latitude or elevation, into one either colder or 
hotter, it gradually diminishes in size, till it at last appears 
in the form of a shrub. Thus the common oak, which in 
Britain attains its largest size in Sussex and Hampshire, 
dwindles into a shrub on the mountains of Scotland and in 
the north of Africa ] its degeneracy being occasioned in the 
one case by extreme cold, and in the other by extreme heat. 
Even within Britain the absolute character of trees, relatively 
to climate, is obvious. The English or narrow-leaved elm, 
supposed to be a native of Asia Minor and of China, attains 
a large size near London, producing a great bulk of timber in 
a'short period, and ripening its seeds; while in Scotland it is 
considered only an ornamental tree. The Lombardy poplar, 
which in the central counties of England attains 125 feet in 
height in fifty years, is seldom seen of timber size in Scot- 
land. The sweet chestnut and walnut, cultivated both for 
fruit and timber in many parts of England, can rarely be 
grown with profit for either purpose north of Newcastle. 

Climate may be considered in regard to the average 
yearly and monthly temperature, and the degree of atmo- 
spheric moisture. A high annn^ temperature is no proof 
that a climate is suitable for trees; but a high summer 
temperature is suitable for many kinds, though the winter 
temperature may be very low. Thus the oaks and other 
trees of North America, attaining there a prodigious size, 
survive a winter as cold as that of St Petersburg, where no 
native oaks are found ; but North America enjoys a very 
hi gh temperature during summer, which rapidly develops 
the foliage, and matures the young shoots, enabling them 
to withstand the most rigorous winter, much larger 

rainfall of that portion of America, as compared with St 
Petersburg, has doubtless important bearings on the ques- 
tion. In England the average temperature of the year is 
as great as that of the oak countries of the United States ; 
but summers in the former country are comparatively 
cold, moist, and more cloudy ; and though its winters are 
much milder than those of the latter, the spongy, unripened, 
young shoots are always more or less injur^ by fr<»t. 
A gain, in a mild dimate, the trees of those countries which 
have a severe winter come into leaf earlier in the spring 
than the indigenous trees, and fiosts often occurring at 
that season, they are liable to injury. 

Evergreen trees form an important division of the 
vegetable kingdom; and of these there are two classes. 
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distinct relatively to climate and tempeiatury. The first 
comprises the conifers, which endure a degree of cold as 
great as that in which any deciduous tree thrives; and the 
second, the broad-leaved evergreen trees, such as the holly, 
box, laurustinus, laurel, evergreen oak, cork-tree, and the 
evergreen magnolia, trees of comparatively mild dimates, 
and always indigenous on islands or on continents at low 
elevations, and at no great distance from the sea : hence the 
large number of evergreen trees which gi*ow well in Britain, 
compared with those which survive the winter in the same 
latitude on the Continent. 

A small proportion only of the trees cultivated in Britain 
are indigenous. Some are natives of other parts of Europe, 
and about two thirds of the whole are from North America. 
Of these North American trees there are scarcely any worth 
cultivating in Britain for their timber, the summer not being 
sufiSciently hot and light to bring the timber to maturity. 
The most useful trees of Britain are those which are 
indigenous, such as the oak, ash, broad-leaved elm, Scotch 
pine, <fec. ; or those found in the same hemisphere and in 
the same parallels of latitude, such as the larch, spruce, 
silver fir, <fec. Of all trees cultivated in Europe, the most 
valued for the strength and durability of its timber is the 
common oak ; and next perhaps to it, the larch. The 
trunk of the oak, when freed from the soft or outer wood, 
and thoroughly seasoned by exposure to the air, will last 
an unknown period of time in buildings and machines. 
The common European oak is more durable as timber than 
any of the American oaks, even when grown in America, 
unless we except the live oak {Quercue virene); and no 
timber equals it for ship-building, except the teak of India. 
The most generally useful timber grown in Britain is the 
Scotch fir ; but as this is imported from the north of Europe, 
and a substitute for it from North America, it is not planted 
in Britain so extensively as it otherwise would be. The 
timber of the larch is more durable thau that of the Scotch 
fir ; but being apt to waip, and not so easily worked, it is 
less convenient for house-carpentry and joinery. The 
timber of the common ash is valuable in the construction 
of agricultural instruments and machines, and it is one of 
the few woods which are almost as valuable when young as 
when mature. The wood of the broad-leaved elm is strong 
and durable, but that of the English and Dutch elms is less 
so. The wood of the poplar and of the willow, when 
exposed to constant atmospheric changes, speedily decays ; 
but when thoroughly seasoned, and kept perfectly dry, it 
is very durable. 

Tbebs sxrnrED fob Pabticuxjlb Ptjbposbs. 

1. Conifers or resinous trees ; 2. Hard-wood trees ; and 
3. Soft-wood trees- 

1. Conifers. 

Coniferous trees are characterised by straight erect trunks, 
with branches in regular tiers, which do not acquire the size 
of timber. They never send up shoots from the stool when 
cut over at the ground. The leaves are generally linear or 
needle-shaped, without veins, and evergreen. The seeds are 
produced in cones, and the whole plant is more ot less 
resinous. They belong to the Gymnosperms, a family of 
the Dicotyledons. 

The Labch {Larix europceay D.C.) produces the most 
valuable timber, which is of great durability. Yotmg 
larches, 6 or 8 feet high, are useful for sheep stakes, rustic 
palings, or dead fences. Young trees from 10 to 15 feet 
in height are found to form excellent hop-poles.^ The 

^ For tbe durability of tbe mature timber, both in civil and naval 
architecture, we may refer to the Transacticns qf ihe Mightand Socieig 
of Scotland^ voL xL p. 165, and Loudon*! Atboreivm BHioumioosn^ 
voL iv. p. 5887. 
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bark of the larch is of considerable value in tanning ; and 
as the leaves are deciduous, grass grows better under its 
shade than under any other species of pine. The larch is 
readily increased by seeds, which ripen abundantly in 
Britain; it prospers best in cool argfilaceous soil, moist 
rather than dry, and at a considerable elevation above the 
sea. In certain soils, it is subject to decay of the heart- 
wood; and of recent years disease has seriously affected 
many of the finest plantations in this count:^, especially 
those beyond the age of fifty years. The larch is indigenous 
in the ipine region of Central Europe, and is a striking 
example of the successful introduction of an exotic, having 
been completely naturalised in Scotland for more than a 
century. Other species of Zarix, natives of Siberia and 
North America, are inferior as forest trees. 

The Scotch Pine (Pinus sylvestriB^ L.) is, next to the 
larch, the most valuable coniferous tree grown in Britain, 
It furnishes the yellow deal of the Baltic and Norway, 
which is unequalled by any other pine in Europe or North 
America. The best grown in Britain is produced in the 
native Highland forests ; but there is reason to believe that 
artificial plantations, in similar soda and situations, would 
produce timber of nearly equal value. This tree is readily 
increased from seeds, which, unfortunately, are produced in 
the greatest abundance on stunted or inferior trees. It is very 
desirable to select seeds from the best varieties, as is now 
systematicaUy done by nurserymen. The Highland variety 
with horizontal branches is that of highest repute. The Scotch 
fir is a native of Europe and Asia, but not of America. 

The Clttsteb Pine {Finns Pinaster ^ SoL) is not adapted 
for general culture in Britain, and therefore scarcely merits 
to be ranked among British timber-trees. In some parts 
of the east coast of England, however, plantations of this 
tree have been raised ; and in deep sandy soil it produces 
a considerable bulk of timber in a short time, thriving 
better when exposed to the sea-breeze than any other pine. 
The wood is not so durable as that of the Scotch pine ; 
but it may be employed in the joinery of ordinary apart- 
ments. In general, however, it is not sufficiently strong 
for the roofing, joists, and other carpentry of dwelling- 
houses. In France, and particularly in the neighbourhood 
of Bordeaux, it is extensively grown on the sandy wastes, 
for the production of resin, tar, and pitch, which are 
obtained by incisions made in the trunk, and by subjecting 
the wood to the action of fire. The seeds are ripened in 
England. The young plants require more care in trans- 
planting than those of most other pines, being furnished 
with a stronger tap-root. The cluster pine is a native of 
the south of Europe and Algeria. 

The Spbucx Fib {Abies excelsa, D.G.) is, as a British 
timber-tree, next in value to the Scotch pine. The young 
plants and the spray are durable ; and the trunk grows 
straighter, more erect and slender, than the larch. The trunk 
is seldom sawn into boards ; the great value of the tree 
being for poles of every kind, from those fit for the hop up 
to masts for smaller ships. It is ofteu used with the bark 
on, for poles or fence-wood. In most parts of Europe, the 
poles used in the scaffolding employed in erecting buildings 
are formed of this tree, the wood being light and elastic. 
The spruce fir ripens seeds abundantly in Britain, from 
which plants are as easily raised as the Scotch pine and the 
larch. It prefers a rather moist soil, and only attains a 
great height in sheltered situations ; but it grows anywhere 
to a size fit for hop-poles or fencing in a short time. Like 
the Scotch pine, it is subject to few diseases. The spruce 
is a native of Germany, Sweden, Russia, and Norway, but 
not of Britain or of North America. 

The SiLVBB Fib {Abies pectinata, D.C.) the largest of the 
European conifers, in various soils and situations produces 
a ^eat bulk of timber in a comparatively short period; 


the timber is considered less strong and durable than that 
of the spruce fir or the Scotch pine, but it does not warp, 
and is adapted for all kinds of carpentry. The timber is 
white, and when not exposed makes excellent fiooring. 
The tree is of slow growth for the first ten or twelve years ; 
nevertheless, even in the north of Scotland it attains the 
height of 100 feet in sixty or seventy years. It ripens 
seeds in Britain, but more sparingly than the spruce fir, 
and plants are easily raised. It is in general healthy, but 
its cultivation is more difficult than that of the spruce, as 
the shoots of young trees are liable to be killed by frost. 
This species is also very subject to the attacks of an insect, 
JErtosoma^ which often causes the death of the tree. The 
silver fir is a native of Central Germany, and of the 
mountains of Italy and Spain. Nearly allied is the Abies 
halsameaf balm of Gilead fir, a native of North America, 
which produces the Canada balsam, but it cannot be 
recommended for cultivation, as it is short lived. 

Many conifers might be mentioned which, though not pro- 
ducing timber in Britain, are worthy of cultivation. Of 
the American pines we have the Finns Strohus^ L., 
Weymouth pine, which furnishes the white wood of Ameri- 
can commerce. Several Californian pines have been 
introduced; of these Abies Dougladi is the most promising. 
Cupressus Lawsoniana is a beautiful tree, and also Sequoia 
gigantea^ the mammoth tree, a general favourite in pleasure 
grounds, but a considerable period must elapse before we 
can judge of their being adapted for general culture as 
timber trees in this country. Of Asiatic conifers, Cedms 
Deodar a and are much grown for ornament. Finua 

exctUa^ which resembles the Weymouth pine, and Abies 
Smithiana and WehbiaTia grow fairly in many parts of 
Britain; the Smithian pine being apparently the best 
adapted to the climate. 

The Yew Teeb {Taxus baccata^ L.) attains its full per- 
fection in this its native country; but on account of its 
slow growth it cannot be recommended to the planter, 
whose main object is profit. 

Broad-leaved Trees {hois feuillvs) in contradistinction to 
needle-leaved, are classed, according to their timber, in two 
subdivisions, hard and soft wood trees. They are character- 
ised by large trunks and widely spreading woody branches, 
and broad leaves with branching veins; they send up 
shoots from the stool when cut over by the ground ; and 
they are deciduous. They belong to the Dicotyledons. 

2. Hard-wood Trees, 

The hard-wood Timber-trees of Great Britain are charac- 
terised by the comparative hardness and durability of their 
wood, and comprise the oak, ash, elm, beech, sweet chestnut, 
walnut, and Robinia or false acacia. The British oak 
includes two sub-species, the stalked fruited or most com- 
mon oak, Quercus pedunculata^ and the stalkless fruited or 
less common oak, Quercus sessilifiora. The latter grows 
more erect and more rapidly than the other, particularly if 
the soil be good. In England and the lowlands of Scotland, 
Q, pedunculata is the commoner of the two oaks ; but in 
North Wales and the Mil parts of northern England, Q, 
sessilifiora is more frequent. Intermediate forms between 
these two oaks are found in England and elsewhere, and 
the leading botanists of the day unite them under the old 
name of Q, Robur. The wood of the oak is the strongest 
and most durable of all British timber-trees ; but on account 
of the slowness of its growth it is not Mways the most 
eligible for planting. Oak plantations are more valuable 
than others when in a young state, on account of their 
bark. From the demand for oak as sMp-timber^ the price 
of trees fit for that purpose is always considerable; but 
the largest trunks employed in navM arcMtecture do not 
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affoxd an adequate xetum for the number of years they 
have stood on the ground. Accordingly, we find that the 
Governments both of France and England grow this descrip- 
tion of timber largely in national forests* The wood of 
the oak is applicable to a greater .number of uses than that 
“ of most other trees. Houses, ships, furniture, and machines 
may be formed almost entirely of oak, and consequently 
there is a ready sale for this timber almost everywhere. 
Hence there is more inducement to plant it in Britain than 
any other hard-wood tree. It is easily raised from acorns, 
which ought to be collected from the moat vigorous trees. 
The British oak is a native of most parts of Europe, but 
not of Asia, Africa, or America. 

The Ash {Fraodnus excelsior^ L.) is in Britain next in value 
to the oak as a timber-tree. It requires a good deep loam 
with gravelly subsoil, and a situation naturally sheltered, 
such as the steep banks of glens, rivers, or lakes ; in cold and 
wet clay it does not succeed. As the value of the timber 
depends chiefly on its toughness and elasticity, it is best 
grown in masses where the soil is good ; the trunk is thus 
drawn up free from large side-branches. The tree is a 
native of Central Europe, and is easily propagatedfrom seeds. 
It throws up strong root shoots. The ash requires much 
light, but grows rapidly, and its terminal shoots pierce 
easily through thickets of beech, with which it is often 
assodated. Unmixed ash plantations are seldom satisfac- 
tory, because the foliage does not sufficiently cover the 
ground; but when mixed with beech it grows well, and 
attains great height and girth. Coppice shoots yield 
excellent hop-poles, crates, hoops, whip-handles, &c. The 
timber is much us^ for agiic^tural implements, and by 
coach-builders and wheelwrights. The supply of this 
valuable timber is annually becoming more limited on 
account of the decreasing use of hedgerow trees. 

Of the there are two species, the common or narrow- 
leaved elm {U2mu9 campcstris, L.), and the Wych or broad- 
leaved elm ( Ulmus montana, ll) There are many varieties, 
such as the Dutch elm and the smooth-leaved or Huntingdon 
the latter much valued for its timber. The narrow- 
leaved elm is not very common in Scotland, but in the 
central districts of England it becomes a handsome tree ; 
and the timber is used for important purposes in ship- 
building, as well as in the construction of machines and 
agricultural buildings. The Wych elm is a hardy tree, of 
rapid growth ; but, unless planted in masses, it seldom 
produces a straight handsome trank. It strikes from layers 
with great facility, and when a branch touches the ground 
it is sure to take root. Few trees are more difficult to 
uproot than TJlmus mom^na^ and it is rare to see it thrown 
over by the wind. It has a wide-spreading head, often 
sloping to one side, and lashing its neighbours with pich 
force that it is sometimes interdicted in mixed plantations. 
Its timber is more durable than that of the English elm, or 
of any of the hybrids. It is much used in agricultural 
carpentry, in rui^ machinery, and in household fniniture. 
The Wych elm produces abundance of seeds, which, if sown 
as soon as they are gathered, often come up the same year ; 
but the English elm and the hybrids produce seeds spar- 
ingly, and are usually propagated by layers or by grafting 
on the Wych elm. One remarkable difference between the 
English and Wy<ffi elms may be noticed, viz., that the latter 
never throws up suckers from its roots ; and it is therefore 
peculiarly valuable as a stock for the English elm, and for 
those varieties which do throw up suckers. There are o^er 
aperies and varieties of European elms, and several kin^ 
of American elms, but none are deserving of culture in 
Britain as timber-trees. The elm is subject to the ravages 
of several insects, especially Scolytus destructor. 

The Beech {Fagus sylvatica^ L.) is one of the largest 
British trees, particularly on riialky or sandy soils. It is a 


handsome tree in every stage of its growth, but is more injuri- 
ous to plants under its drip than other trees, so that shade- 
bearing trees, as holly, yew, and thuja, suffer. Its leaves, 
however, enrich the soil. In England and America the 
beech has a remarkable power of holding the ground 
where the soil is congenial, and the deep shade prevents 
the growth of other trees. It is often and most usefully 
mixed with oak and Scotch fir. The timber is not remark- 
able either for strength or durability. It was formerly 
much used in mill-work and turnery ; but its principal use 
at present is in the manufacture of chairs, bedstead, and 
a variety of minor articles. It is a native of the south of 
England, and of various parts of the continent of Europe, 
There are some varieties, particularly the purple and weep- 
ing beech; and there are one or two species natives of 
North America, but none of them deserve notice as timber- 
trees. It is propagated by its mast, which is produced 
plentifully in fine seasons. 

The Hohntbbam (Carpinzis Beiulus, L.) is an indigenous, 
moderate-sized, slow-growing tree, bearing a general resem- 
blance to the beech, though of less value. It coppices 
wen, and along with beech is valued for making hedges, as 
these trees retain their leaves a great part of the winter. 
The hornbeam is propagated by its nuts, which are produced 
in abundance. The wood is used for tool-han^es, cog- 
wheels, and screws. Selby {British Forest Trees) recom- 
mends the use of the hornbeam as a nurse-tree. 

TheSwBBT OKBSTmJT(G€istarteavulgariSf Lam.)ia alarge, 
long-lived, deciduous tree, of rapid growth while young, and 
attaining a vast size in South Europe the renowned 
chestnut of Mount Etna). It was early introduced to Eng- 
land, and is one of its most ornament^ trees. The timber 
bears a striking resemblance to tiiat of the oak, which has 
been mistaken for chestnut; but it may be distinguisbed by 
the numerous fine medullary rays. Unlike oak, the wood 
is more valuable while young than old. When not more 
than fifty years old it forms durable posts for fences and 
gates; but at that age it often begins to deteriorate, having 
ring-^akes and central hollows. In a young stato, when 
the stems are not above 2 inches in diameter at the 
ground, the chestnut is found to make durable hoops for 
casks and props for vines ; and of a larger size it makes 
good hop-poles. It is a native of Asia, North Africa, and 
North America. In Spain and Italy it is grown for its fruit, 
in Britain, for ornament. In the south of England in 
warm seasons it ripens its fruit, from which plants are 
easily raised. None of the other Continental or American 
species are cultivated in Britain for their timber. 

The CoMMOK Sycamore or false plane (Acer Pseudo- 
PUxtanvSf L.), the plane-tree of Scotland, is a large tree 
naturalised in Britain, though seldom attaining the height 
of those already mentioned. It withstands the sea and 
mountain breezes better than most other timber trees, and 
is often planted near farm-houses and cottages in exposed 
localities for the sake of its dense foliage. Its wood is 
valued in turnery, for cups, bowls, and pattern blocks. It 
produces abundance of seeds, and is easily raised, but it 
requires good and tolerably dry soil ; it will not thrive on 
stiff clays nor on dry sands or chalks. The Norway mapla 
(A. platavoides^ L.) is a hardy tree, used as a breakwind 
in exposed situations on the east coast ; but neither it nor 
the other species from Europe or America seems to deserve 
cultivation for the sake of its timber. The sug^r maple 
(A. saccharifium, li.) forms extensive forests in North 
America. It has been introduced into Britain for a cen- 
tury, but is rather tender, and requires a dry sheltered 
situation. It is proimgated by imported seeds, and it is 
doubtful if it can be profitably cultivated m this epuntry. 

The Common Birch {BetvZa edha^ L.) is a tree of the 
second rank, worthy of culture in inferior soils and situa* 
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tions, especially as coppice-wood The spray, in some 
parts of the country, is sold to the besom-maker, and gives 
a fair return. The tree seeds freely, and is easy of manage- 
ment. It is often planted in poor soil as a nurse for oak 
and sweet chestnut. It yields excellent fuel The wood 
Lb used for carving, furniture, and agricultural implements, 
and in the Highlands of Scotland and Sweden for building 
materiaL The bark, covered with a layer of earth, is used 
in roofing, and baskets and boxes are made of it. The 
weeping birch forms one of the most beautiful features in 
Highland scenery. Hone of the American or Himalayan 
birches have yet been planted with a view to profit as 
timber-trees, though cultivated for many years. 

The CoMMOir Walwtjt {Juglaitts regia, L.), is mentioned 
in the earliest British botanical writings, and is supposed 
to have been introduced by the Homans. It grows well, 
and ripens its fruit in the southern and midland counties 
of England; but large trees may be seen as far north as 
Ross-shire in sheltered places. The fruit is in some years 
^plentiful, but ripens only in the hottest summers. The 
timber is excellent, and held the first place for the manu- 
facture of furniture till the introduction of mahogany, and 
on this account the tree merits more attention. It is raised 
from the nuts, like horse chestnuts ; the seedlings should 
be protected from frost during the &st winter. The rate 
of growth is not rapid, and a deep soil is essential to 
success. If cultivated for the fruit, the seedlings should 
be transplanted once or twice. 

The Robinxa. or false acacia (JRohinia Pseud- Acacia, L.) is 
a tree of unquestionable beauty, and much has been written 
of the value of its timber. It was introduced from Horth 
America in the 17th century, and has been extensively 
cultivated as an ornamental tree. In 1825 Cobbett strongly 
recommended the planting of it for its timber. It has been 
used largely in England for hop-poles, and in France for 
vine-props. In America it is much used for trenails or 
wooden pins for bolting ship timbers. It is now planted 
sparingly, the English summer not being sufficiently long 
and warm to ripen the shoots. The tree is readily prc^uced 
from imported seeds, and occasionally from suckers, which 
are abundant. It should be planted in sheltered situations 
in dry friable loam. It grows rapidly the first few years, 
but the trunk in Britain rarely exceeds 1 foot in diameter. 

Amongst hard-wooded trees of the third rank, the timber 
of which is useful, are Cerasus sylvestris, the wild cherry 
or gean ; Cratcegus Oxyacantha, white thorn ; Pyrus aucu- 
paria, mountain ash or rowan ; P, Aria, white beam tree; 
P. Malus, crab-tree ; P. camrrmriis, wild pear ; Ilex Aqui- 
folium, holly; and Oytistcs Zahumum, laburnum. A 
plautatiou formed solely of any of these trees is not to be 
•recommended, but when they are self-sown or introduced 
by way of variety or ornament, it is well to know that 
their timber is of some value; the laburnum, yew, and 
holly are the most valuable of the trees of the third rank. 

3 . Softrwood Trees, 

The soft-wood trees are remarkable for the rapidity of 
thdr growth, the lightness and whiteness of the wood, and 
often for their early decay. Among- those worthy of culti- 
vation in Britain for timber, are the poplar, willow, alder, 
lime, and horse chestnut ; the two first being those that are 
generally recommended with a view to profit. 

Of the PoPitAB {Popvlus, E.) there are numerous species, 
and several' deserve culture for their timber in situations 
where the soil is good and deep, and where the roots can 
reach running water ; bnt they do not thrive in stagnant 
mashes. The following are the best adapted to our 
climate : — P, aJha, abele or white poplar, is widely distri- 
buted over Europe, and is extensively cultivated in Britain. 
P. eanescens, the grey poplar, is classed by Hooker as a 


sub-species. These trees attain a large size, giving long 
clean, straight timber, which induces planters to grow it, 
especially near factories, where the wood is used for flooring, 
machinery, &c., as it does not easily ignite. The timber 
is soft, wliite, and Hght. The root throws up strong 
suckers, which always replace trees cut down. P. trenvala, 
the aspen, produces a white wood, which is much sought 
after for the manufacture of paper, and on that account it 
is rising in value. P. nigra, the black or Lombardy 
poplar, is much planted on the Continent in hedgerows, 
and also in Kashmir — ^where the pyramidal variety i# 
common. The wood, which is white, soft, and Hght, is used 
for sabots, but is not good for fuel The bark is used by 
the tanner. The black Italian poplar (P. monilifera) is 
always propagated by cuttings of the young wood. It pol- 
lards well, and is a rapid grower. Poplars should not 
have large branches pruned off, and they do not coppice 
well, because moisture enters cracks in their wood. 

The Winnow {Salix, L.) is an extensive genus, found in 
Europe, Asia, and North America, including aU the shrubby 
osier species used for basket-work, as well as a few trees. 
The arborescent willows are most useful trees, and well merit 
the attention of planters. They are invaluable for fixing 
the banks of rivers and canals, and are successfully used 
for that purpose. As coppice woods with short rotation, 
they are grown in osier beds, and cut annually for basket- 
work, or when three or four years old, for hoops, <kc., and 
in this way they yield a good return. The laying down 
and treatment of osier beds may be seen in great perfection 
on the banks of the Thames. The wood is used for carving 
and other purposes. In North America, fishing nets and 
lines are made of the inner bark. All the species are easily 
propagated by cuttings, and require to be grown in damp 
soil There are three species attaining the size of trees — 
3. alba, the white or Huntingdon willow, reaches a larger size 
in twenty or thirty years than any other British tree except 
PopvZtLs alba, and often yields 1 foot of solid timber for 
every year of growth. 3. caprea, the goat willow or sallow, 
occurs generally as a large shrub, but attains 40 or 50 
feet in height. It forms a good protection in maritime 
situations, but often by its exuberant growth injures 
more valuable trees. The third tree is 3. fragilis, the 
crack willow, and its sub-species 3, Bvsselliana, the Bedford 
willow. Another tree willow, 3. habylonica, or weeping 
willow, a native of Russia and China, is very ornamental 
on islands and river banks. The larvse of several nocturnal 
Lepidoptera feed upon the leaves of the willows, and the 
trunk of the sallow is often injured by the perforations of 
the Trochilium crabroniforme (Lunar Hornet Sphinx). 

The AXiDEK {Alnus glutinosa, D.C.) is an indigenous tree 
met with commonly on the banks of streams, but of smaller 
size than the poplars and tree willows; it often, however, 
attains to 40 or 50 feet. It is readily propagated by seeds, 
but throws up root suckers abundantly. The alder is 
important as coppice-wood on marshy ground. The wood 
is soft, white when first cut, and turning to pale red; the 
knots are beautifully mottled. It is adapted for piles in 
embankments and bridges ; and charcoal of alderwood is 
valued in the manufacture of gunpowder. 

The Lime Tree {TUia europcea, L.), is a beautiful leafy 
tree with wing-Hke bracts, much prized for ornament, and 
suitable for avenues. It is much planted along streets 
and promenades, affording a pleasant shade during summer; 
the blossoms are fragrant, and yield most deHcate honey. 
The Hme is generally propagated by layers. Its wood, which 
is very light and soft, is used by saddlers, shoemakers, 
glovers, and toy-makers; and for carving and modelling 
purposes, it is superior to all other British trees. Several 
American lime trees have been introduced, and appear 
well deserving of a place in our arboricultural collections. 
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TKe Com^o^ Horse Chestnitt {JBmcuIiu Eippocastanum^ 
L.), cultivated in Europe since the 16th century, is an 
ornamental tree of quick growth in good soO. Its hand- 
some blossom surpasses that of all other British trees, and 
its massive foliage is effective, but the timber is of an 
inferior quality, only used for boarding and packing-cases, 
linings of carts, and wheel-barrows. It is rarely planted in 
mixed plantations where profit is an object ; it interferes 
with its neighbours, and occupies too much room. It is 
generally introduced near mansion-houses for ornament 
and shade, and the celebrated avenues at Kichmond and 
Bushy Park are at the time of flowering objects of great 
beauty. From the crop of nuts which ripen in October 
seedlings are easily raised, and should be placed in rich 
oam, and transplanted before being finally planted out. 

Roadside Trees and Hedges. 

little attention is paid to the planting of trees along road- 
sides, and in such situations healthy or well-shaped ones 
are seldom seen. A pit should be made of suflicient size (2 
to 3 feet square), and filled with good soil mixed with rot- 
ten dung. The plants require to be fenced, and for the 
first summer occasionally watered, and the earth dug and 
kept dear of weeds. In forming avenues on boulevards, 
the trees should be planted 30 feet apart, and if space 
allowB of it, there should be a double row to form a shady 
arch for pedestrians. The oversight of these is sometimes 
given to the surfaceman, or to a man appointed for the 
purpose, and it should be his duty to maintain the avenues 
complete. Trees, especially in or near large towns, are sub- 
ject to injuries which disfigure their appearance or retard 
their growth, and not unfrequently destroy the plants. 
To prevent tliis it is customary to surround the stem with 
a cradle, or matting, or thorny branches. 

Sedge-plants are of great importance both for shelter 
and protection of plantations. By far the best for outside 
hedg^ are the common hawthorn and the wild crab. The 
aloe or black thorn makes an excellent hedge ; but it 
throws up many suckers, and requires constant attention 
to keep it within bounds. It forms, however, an excellent 
barrier for picturesque plantations, where it is allowed to 
spread itself in every direction. Holly and yew hedges 
are suitable for inner enclosures. The holly forms an 
excellent hedge, both for gardens and fields, as its leaves 
are rarely injured by insects ; and, being an evergreen, it 
harbours neither weeds nor vermin at its roots. Birds are 
also much less apt to build in it than in deciduous hedg^. 
It has two disadvantages, viz., the slowness of its growth, 
and imperviousnesa to wind in the winter season. Were 
holly hedges occasionally introduced among those of the 
common thorn, they would add greatly to the beauty of 
the country in winter. The common furze sown on the 
top of a bank forms an effective hedge in a short period, 
but it is not durable. In moist soils, willows or poplars, 
end in situations exposed to the sea-breeze the Sider, 
may be planted ; but such hedges can be hardly considered 
as fences from want of compactness and density of foliage. 
The land for hedges should be carefully prepared and freed 
from weeds before planting, and the expense of doing this 
will be wdl repaid by the growth of the hedge afterwards. 
The ground should be cleared of weeds two or three times 
a year until the plants have reached some height Hedge 
plants should not be pruned till after three years, or they 
will become stunted ; after that pruning should take place 
once a year. A hedge one-third beech and two-thirds haw- 
thorn is excellent for high and cold situations. 

COPFICJE. 

Coppice or Copse consists of self-sown or planted trees 
perio^cally cut before they attain the size of timber 
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1 This system of wood cropping was more extensively 
1 adopted thirty years ago than it is now, as the value oi 
oak bark is much reduced owing to the introduction of 
foreign bark and other substances for tanning. One 
requisite for copse woods is that they should spring up 
freely from the cut root. Most of the broad-leaved trees 
and shrubs may be cultivated as coppice wood ; in soft, 
wet soils, birch, alder, and various willows are amongst 
the most useful trees, and in drier soils the oak, chestnut, 
and ash are valuable for this mode of cultivation. 

Oexamentad Trees and Shrubs. 

As already observed, we exclude from consideration m 
this article flowering and fruit-bearing trees and shrubs 
We also exclude all those that require special protection, 

! and confine ourselves to trees and shrubs considered oma- 
I mental from their general form, and suited for introduction 
into plantations in most parts of Britain. These are 
arranged under the heads of evergreen and deciduous. 

Evergreen Ornamental Trees and Shim&s, — The climate 
of Britain enables us to cultivate many evergreens ; new 
species are imported, and varieties are produced by accident 
or experiment, so that the number is always increasing 
All the pine tribe may be described as highly ornamental, 
and many of them endure the open air in the coldest partn 
of Britain. The Deodar (Cedrus Deodara) naturally grow» 
in compact forests, clearing itself of side branches like the 
larch ; in this country single specimens have been exten- 
sively planted of late years for ornament. Large quantities 
of see^ are annually imported from the Himalaya, and it 
is also raised from cuttings. The Lebanon and Atlas 
cedars {Cedims Libani and atlantica) are closely allied to 
the Deodar ; and it is proved by Hooker that Ikey cannot 
be separated by constant specific characters. The Atlas 
cedar is distinguished by a stiff erect leader, and the foliage 
is generally dark, that of the Deodar being light or blui^ 
green. Cryptomeria japonica^ the J apan cedar, is a beauti- 
ful evergreen tree, attaining IQO feet in height, with a 
pyramidal head; it yields cones abundantly. Sequoia 
gigantea^ the Wellingtonia or mammoth tree, remarkable 
as the loftiest tree known, attains 300 to 330 feet in height, 
and 80 to 100 feet in girth, and is a handsome and sym- 
metrical tree. S. sempervirens^ the redwood of California, 
is another giant tree, though of smaller size. Both species 
are hardy in England, and are easily raised from cuttings.^ 
The Weymouth pine (Finns Strohns) is a hardy ornamental 
tree, introduced in 1706, suited for cold situations; and 
still more so is the Finns Oembra, wMch is of slow and 
erect growth and long retains the beauty of youth. Finns 
excelsa is a hardy and ornamental species, from the Hima- 
laya ; but when exposed to wind it does not thrive. It is 
inclined to seed rather too early and freely in this country. 
Some of the Californian and British Columbian pines are 
hardy and ornamental, particularly F. ponderosa^ the heavy 
wooded pine ; but it is easily blown over by the wind. 
Other species are P. Sahiniana^ inops^ and Mnrrayarui. 
The Douglas fir (Abies l)ottglasi% lindl) is a handsome 
tree, as hardy as the common spruce, differing in the dark 
green colour, and apparently intermediate between the 
common spruce and the silver fir. It was introduced in 
1827, and is of very rapid growth in England and Scotiand. 
At Dropmore there is a tree which, at the age of 44 years, 
was 100 ft high, with 9 ft 7 in. girth at 3 feet above the 
ground. Many specimens in Perthshire raised from layers 
and cuttings since 1846, are 50 to 70 feet high. The 

^ An interesting paper “On tlie Wellingionta gigaTiteOy** containing a 
table of the growth of this tree on various soils in different parts of 
Britain, by Mr. Hutchison, is published in the Trans* Sigh* Soe, of 
Soot. 1873. 
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black and white apmces {Abies nigra and alba) of North 
America are well-known omamentfl in our pleasure grounds; 
and there are some Oalifomiaa species, such as Abies 
Menziesiif nohilis^ and others, which are hardy, and pro- 
mise to be Taluable additions to our omamentsd trees. 
The Hemlock spruce of Canada {Abies canadensis) is hardy 
throughout North Europe. The Cephalonian fir {Abies 
eephaUmicay Loudon), closely allied to and probably only a 
variety of the silver fir, is a handsome tree, readily pro- 
pagated by cuttings and from cones imported from the 
Mediterranean. A, Wordma/nniana^ Link, a stately tree 
with dark, compact foKage, and ovoid cones, of late years 
much cultivated in England, forming forests in the Crimea 
and the Caucasus, is regarded as a variety of the silver 
fir by Parlatore and Grisebach. A, Finsapo^ Boissier, is a 
beautiful tree with rigid whorled branches, introduced from 
Malaga and Algeria; it is much cultivated in England, 
and thrives well Abies Smithiana^ the Himalayan spruce, 
closely resembles the common spruce, and is hardy in 
England and Scotland, where it grows with great vigour ; 
it is readily propagated by cuttings, and by grafting, 
and British trees already produce cones. Abies Webhiana, 
Lindh, the Himalayan mlver fir, suffers in spring in North 
Europe, because it starts into growth too early : it is grown 
in Ireland and the south-west of England. The Chili 
pine {Arattcaria imbricata), a noble tree in its native 
country, and a conspicuous object in a park from the pecu- 
liarity of its whorls of rigid branches, is hardy in many 
situations in Scotland as far north as Dunrohin. Cupres- 
rus Lawsoniana^ introduced in 1854 from California, is 
hardy, and rapidly becomes a handsome tree, ripening its 
cones. The common cypress {Cupressus sempervirens^ L) 
grows vigorously in the central districts of England, but 
scarcely thrives in the northern counties. Cupressus glauca 
or ludtanica, L., is a beautiful evergreen, with glaucous 
foliage, but tender; nevertheless, in Ireland it attains a 
great size. The Ginkgo or maidenhair tree {Salisburia 
adiantifolia^ Sm.) is remarkable for the singulauity of its 
foliage ; it is a native of China, but is hardy in many parts 
of England. Biota orierdalisy EndL (syn. Thuja orientalise 
Linn., the Arbor vitce), is a sniall evergreen tree, indigenous 
in Japan and China, much cultivated in Europe, with 
foliage similar to that of the Cypress. The cedar 
{Tuniperus virginumae L), the Phoenician, and other 
species of juniper, are hardy and ornamentah The holly, 
boxwood, evergreen oak, and Portugal feurel are universally 
known and admired, and their glossy foliage makes them 
specially beautiful in winter. 

Deciduous Ornarnental Trees, — ^We can name only a few 
of the most prominent deciduous trees planted solely for 
ornament. Magnolia grandifiora is grown chiefly on walls, 
as it suffers from windL Its flowers and foliage are very 
beautifuL The tulip tree {Liriodendron ttdipiferae L.) 
forms a tree of the first rank in the climate of London, 
and attains a large size in the milder parts of Scotland ; 
for the beauty of its foliage and flowers, it deserves a place 
in every collection. Favia indica^ the Himalayan horse 
chestnut, is smaller than the common horse chestnut, but 
extremely beautiful from its large panicles of variegated 
blossoms. There is a fine specimen in the Edinburgh 
Botanic Garden. Koelreuteria panictdatae a native of 
China^ is a hardy tree, very ornamental from its foliage as 
weU as its flowers. There are fine specimens both in Eng- 
land and Irdand, yet the tree is not generally met with in 
pleasnre-grounds. The ailanto {Ailanthvs glandulosa)^ a 
Chinese plant, is hardy in England. It forms a statky 
tree with a straight trunk and magnificent foliage, the 
leaves being sometimi^s S feet in length. In some pa^ of 
France it is planted as a timber-tree, and thrives well on 
chalky soils. The bladder-nut tree (Staphpha, L) may be 


trained to be a handsome low tree, ornamental from its 
foliage, white flowers, and curious bladder-like capsules. 
There are two species — S, trifolia and S. pinnata. The com- 
mon spindle tree {Euonymus europoeus) and the broad-leaved 
spindle tree {E. latifolius\ when trained up to single trees 
on a deep loamy soil, with ample space, form in autumn, 
when their capsules are ripe, remarkable and striking 
objects. The winter-berry {Frinos glaber) is a deciduous 
shrub, a native of North America, which, like the holly, 
produces fine scarlet berries, and retains them through the 
winter. There are several species, all hardy, and worthy 
of a place in our collections. Sqphora Japonica forms a 
splendid tree in the climate of London, and a pendulous- 
branched variety is very ornamental. In dry and warm 
seasons, when the leaves of most other trees become of a 
paler green than usual, those of this tree assume a darker 
hue. VirgUia lutea is a North American tree, with fine 
large foliage, hardy in most parts of Britain; and, in 
America, valued for the yeUow colour of its wood. The 
laburnum has already been mentioned as a useful and 
ornamental tree. The genus Cratoegus consists of many 
species and a vast number of varieties, among which are 
many beautiful small trees, remarkable for an irregular 
picturesque outline even at an early age. They flower and 
fruit profusely ; the flowers are generally white and fra- 
grant, but some varieties are tinged with red and purple ; 
they appear from March to July, and the Glastonbury 
thorn blooms at Christmas. Cotoneaster frigida^ bacUlariSe 
acuminatae tnicrophyllae and nummularia are small trees 
of great beauty, both on account of their foliage and their 
fruit. They are from the Himalaya, and hardy in England. 
They are cultivated in a variety of forms, some of which 
have been described as distinct species. The wood is hard 
and elastic. There are many ornamental species and 
varieties of the genus FyruSy which now includes species 
formerly grouped under Sorbus, Mespiluse <kc. From the 
Himalaya we have (P. variolosa)^ a remarkable tree, with 
leaves sometimes like those of the common pear, and at 
other times lobed or pinnatifid. P. Aria, the white-beam 
tree, and all its varieties, deserve culture, as compact small 
trees, remarkable for their large woolly foliage, which dies 
off a fine yellow, their white blossoms, and showy red 
fruit. The service tree {Pyrus Sorbui) and its varieties 
are very omamentaL Fyrus japonicae L., is well known 
as one of the most omamentk spring-flowering plants in 
cultivation. Hamamelis virgmica, the Wych hazel, is 
valuable from its beginning to flower in November, and 
retaining its blossoms till February or March: though 
rarely seen in collections, it is hardy, and forms a hand- 
some small tree. The snow-drop tree {HaUsia tetraptera) is 
one of the hardiest of North American trees, and, when in 
flower, one of the most beautiful: it ripens abimdance of seeds 
in this country, by which it is readily propagated; in some 
parts of England it is, like the American hird-cherry, natu- 
ralised in the copses. It is rarely met with in Scotland, 
though few ornamental trees are so well adapted for the 
climate. The date-plum {Diospyros Lotus) though it ripens 
fruit as a standard near London, is tender in the northern 
counties. The Virginian snow-flower or fringe tree {Ohionr 
anthus virginica) is nearly as hardy as the snow-drop tree ; 
and when planted in a moist soil and trained to a single 
stem, its head is omam^^tal from its large deex)-gre6n foli- 
age, independently of the fine, white, fringe-like flowers, 
which are suspended from the axils of the leaves. The 
common purple and white lilacs {Syringa vulgaris and 
S. vulgaris alba) are hardy, and make neat, small trees 
when trained to a single stem. The weeping-ash {Fraadnus 
excelsiore var. pendula) is well known. It suffers much 
from cattle or sheep browsing on the pendulous branches, 
disfiguring the plant, which should always be en dn aecL 
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The f owering or manna ash (Fraxi/ius Or^ius\ a native 
of the inoiiutains of Soutli Italy, is a iiaiid.*:oiXie tree, de- 
serving a place in oraamLutal i/iaatatioas. It has a fine 
eSect standing singly on a lawn. The medicinal manna it 
yields is obtained by making incisions in the stem. 
Oataipa s^rhig^folia is a splendid tree whan in dower : it 
attains the height of 30 or 40 feet, and sometimes ripens 
its seeds in the climate of London ; but in the northern 
counties it seldom does much good. It bears a very 
severe cold in winter, provided there has been heat anid 
sunshine enough in summer to ripen its wood. Of the 
genus Quercus, 281 species, European, American, and 
Asiatic, are described in De Candolle^s Prodrom ns, and a 
great variety are procurable in British nurseries. The 
best known European species are Q. Suber, the cork oak ; 
Q. CerriSf the Turkey or mossy cui>ped oak ; Q. jEjzlops^ 
the Vallonea oak ; and Q, lusitanica infectoria^ the gall or 
dyeifs oak. The Lucombe and Fulham oaks are believed 
to be hybrids between Q. Oerris and Saber, Q, Ilez^ the 
evergreen or holm oak, a native of South Europe, Persia, 
and the N’orth-West Himalaya, but introduced into Britain 
in 1581, and commonly planted, attains a large size, and 
frequently ripens its acorns. The oaks of North America 
are very numerous and interesting, but they do not ripen 
their shoots sufficiently to be frost-prooL None of the 
deciduous Himalayan species have yet been successfully 
introduced, 

PeOPAGATION AXD CtTLTTntE IN THE NUESEET. 

I^ursery Culture , — ^A nursery is a plot of ground devoted 
to the propagation and rearing of trees; it should as far as 
possible be exempt from the influence of frost, which pre- 
vails in low situations, and it ought to contain a variety of 
soils. As a general principle, aH seeds will germinate in any 
soil provid^ it contains vegetable matter, and is friable, 
free of stones, and well drained, with a convenient supply 
of water. If a nursery therefore contains the three leading 
soils, sand, loam, and peat, it will suffice for all required 
purposes. With regard to climate, all deficiencies which 
occur in Britain may be met by glazed frames for raising 
the more'tender kinds. It is the interest of the nursery- 
man to have his nursery in a fine climate, and in deep fer- 
tile soil, that he may raise large vigorous plants in the 
shortest period ; but it is the interest of the purchaser to 
have the plants reared in a climate and soil inferior to that 
into which they are to be transplanted, because, when this 
is done, instead of the plants receiving a check, as is usually 
the case, they will be improved by transplanting. The 
strength of a plant and its suitableness for successful trans- 
planting consists in all its parts being developed, in the 
thorough ripening of its wood, and in the dormant state 
of its fibrous roots, if by any mode of culture these 
requisites can be obtained, together with the long and thick 
shoots which are produced by growing the plants in deep 
rich soil, so much the better ; but in the climate of Britain 
trees reared in nurseries with inferior and unmanured soil 
are likely to prove most hardy. Those who plant in moun- 
tainous districts will always find it better to have their 
nurseries on the sides of mountains than in the valleys. 

Propagation . — ^Trees axe chiefly propagated by seeds, 
but also by cuttings, layers, budding, and grafting- The 
timber-trees of all countries are raised from seeds, with a 
few exceptions, such as the poplar and willow, which are 
raised from cuttings, and some species of ehn, Mme, and 
a few others, which are raised from layers or by grafting. 
Most ornamental trees are raised by some of these artificial 
methods, because in this country they seldom ripen seeds. 
Thus, all the American oaks may be grafted on the common 
British oak. Most of the foreign maples and birches are 
raised by layers, most of the ornamental thorns by budding 


and grafting, and wdllaws and poplars by cuttings. Ail 
plants which do not ripen seeds readily are propagated 
artificially, and that mode is preferred by the nurseryman, 
which experience has proved will produce the largest and 
most vigorous plants in the shortest time. Thus, though 
more suitable plants would be produced by raising the 
plane and poplar from cuttings, because in that case nature 
would adjust the tops to the power of the roots, yet as 
much larger plants are produced by layers, that mode is 
preferred in commercial nurseries. The lime tree and 
English elm ripen their seeds in Britain, but large plants 
are much more rapidly procured in the first case by layers, 
and in the second by grafting; the mode by which the 
largest plants are most rapidly produced need not always 
give way to the slower method; but in most cases, it would 
be advantageous to the purchaser that the slower mode 
should be adopted. According to some writers, seedling 
plants are of greater durability than those raised in any 
other way; but though this may be true in some cases it 
is not universally applicable, as we know that a bud pro^ 
duces as perfect a plant as a seed; the only difference 
being that the bud seems more fully imbued with the 
peculiarities of the individual which produced it than the 
s-ei. The poplar, willow, vine, <fcc., have been propagated 
by cuttings from time immemorial, and appear to possess 
rcspcctivalj the same properties now that they did in the 
days of rlio Komans. Seeds should be collected when 
mature from the best specimens; and should either be 
sown immediately, or preserved in a place where they wiH 
undergo few atmospheric changes till the proper sowing 
season, which in most cases will be the following spring. 
Nature, it may be observed, sows all her seeds soon after 
they are matured; that is, they drop from the tree upon 
the ground in autumn or the beginning of winter, or, in 
the case of some trees, such as the conifers, not till spring ; 
but when seeds axe thus left to sow themselves many are 
destroyed by animals, many fall in unfavourable positions 
for germination, and only a small proportion produce 
plants. It is for the arboricultnrist to study naturefe mod© 
of sowing, and to imitate only her favourable features. 
The greater number of seeds may be stored till the following 
spring, that is, till February or March, and then be com- 
mitted to the soiL Poplar and willow seeds, however, 
ripen early, and when sown immediately on dropping from 
the tree, often come up in the course of a few weeks ; 
whereas, if they are kept till spring, the greater number do 
not come up at aU ; and seeds which lie two years in the 
ground before coming up, such as those of the hawthorn, 
the holly, may be kept till the second spring before 
they are sown. 

In order to show the treatment required for different 
kinds of seeds, and the plants raised from them, it will 
be convenient to throw them into the following groups : — 
Trees producing (1) cones; (2) nuts, acorns, masts, or 
keys; (3) cottony or feathery seeds; (4) fleshy fruits; or 
(5) leguminous seeds. 

Coniferous Trees . — Coniferous trees ripen their seeds 
from October till January, and if the cones remain on 
the tree throughout the winter the seeds do not gene- 
rally drop out till April or May; such as drop into favour- 
able soil come up in five or six weeks. The cones should 
be collected immediately after they are ripe, and laid in a 
dry place. The seeds are extracted by exposing the cones 
to the heat of the sun under glass, or by subjecting them 
to artificial heat before an open fee, or on a kiln^ The 
seeds are sown in April, in soil dug over and finely raked ; 
and then covered with a thin coating of soiL The beds, 
after the sowing is completed, should be shaded from the 
sun by branches of tree. In cold moist climates, such as 
that of Aberdeen, this shading may be dispens^ with; 
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Imt in th .0 climate of London it is in most seasons neces- 
sary, and may be effected by mats, straw, or evergreens. 
For convenience, the seeds are generally sown in beds, a 
slight excavation being made by drawing some of the earth 
to the sides ; and in order that the seeds may be evenly 
deposited on a somewhat firm surface, the bottom of this 
excavation is lightly rolled. After the seeds are scattered 
over the beds they are again rolled, and the covering of 
earth thrown over them. It is found that the rolling of 
the beds before and after sowing, by bringing the seeds 
into close contact with the soil, accelerates germination. 
The more tender pines are sown in pots or flat earthen 
pans, for the convenience of making them germinate under 
glass, and to facilitate future transplantation; but the pro- 
cess of sowing is exactly the same. The seedlings require 
nothing but the usual culture of the nursery for two 
summers ; after which they should be transplanted where 
they are finally to remain ; or they should be planted in 
the nursery in lines, or scattered over beds ; in either case 
they should be 3 to 6 inches apart, according to their 
height and the length of the leaves. For the Scotch pine 
and spruce fir, which grow slowly when young, 3 inches are 
sufficient ; for the larch, which grows rapidly, and for the 
pinaster, which has long leaves, 6 inches are required. 
Here the plants may remain two years, and afterwards he 
again transplanted; unless they are in the meantime 
removed to where they are to remain, which, to ensure 
good timber trees, should be done before young conifers 
exceed four years’ growth. 

Trees hearing JVkits, Acorns^ Masis, Keys^ — ^These 
ripen from October to December. Acorns usually in 
November; but the beech, horse chestnut, walnut, and 
hazel, ripen their fruit in October, and most of the syca- 
mores and maples in September- All these ought to be 
gathered as soon as ripe, because the best are liable to be 
picked np by wild animals as soon as they drop. They 
may be sown immediately or kept till February, as iu 
neither case will they come up till April or May. The 
seeds should be sown in a sandy loam, in drills, at such a 
distance from each other that the leaves of the seedlings 
may not touch at the end of the first season ; they should 
be gently pressed down into the soil, and covered to twice 
the depth of the seed. Drills are recommended for this 
description of tree-seeds that a spade may be inserted 
obliquely between the rows, so as to cut the tap-root of the 
plants, and force it to throw out lateral roots* This is 
commonly done in the spring of the second year, and, by 
increasing the lateral roots and their fibres, renders the 
tree better adapted for transplanting. At the end of the 
second year plants so treated may be taken up, and either 
planted where they are to remain, or transplanted into 
nursery lines, at distances suited to the habit of the species. 
Here they may remain two years longer, and be again 
replanted. The larger and stronger broad-leaved tap-rooted 
trees are, up to a certain point, before they are removed 
from the nursery, the more vigorously -wffl they grow 
where they are finally to remain. The size to be attained 
in the nursery must depend on the condition of the soil 
into which they are to he transplanted. If moisture be so 
abundant as to supply the fibrils with water during the 
first summer, even if the removed plant has a stem an inch 
in diameter, so much the better ; it being understood that 
it has been transplanted in the nursery every two years, 
and is therefore well supplied with fibrous roots, and has 
its wood perfectly ripe. If, on the other hand, the soil 
into which the plant is to be transplanted is dry and poor, 
the plants should be removed there at the end of the second 
year, because such plants, being of small size, have few leaves 
to exhale moisture, and before they grow large they will 
haveadjusted their roots and annual growths to the locality. 


Trees wiih Cottony, Feathery, and other soft Seeds . — ^The 
seeds of the genera Fopulus, Salix, Alnus, Betula^ Ulmusy 
(fee., ripen from May to November ; poplars in May ; wil- 
lows and elms in June; alders in November; and birches 
in October. The seeds of the alder and birch may 
be kept in a cool, dry, airy situation till spring, or sown 
immediately after they are gathered. They come up in the 
May or June following; but the seeds of the elm, poplar, 
and willow should be sown immediately. Many mil come 
np the same autumn, and the remainder the following 
April and May. The seeds may be dried and preserved in 
bags for a year ; but in this case the greater part will not 
vegetate- Poplar and willow seeds require to be sown on 
a surface rendered level and slightly firm by rolling. 
After the seeds are equally distributed over it, they should 
be covered with light sandy soil, or vegetable mould, no 
thicker than barely to conceal the seed. After this the 
bed should be watered and shaded and kept uniformly 
moist by occasional watering when the plants make their 
appearance. Of all seedling trees raised in British nur- 
series, none grow with so much vigour the first year as 
the common elm; and, therefore, the seeds of this tree 
require to be placed at a greater distance from each other 
than those of any other kind. The seeds of the elm keep 
better till the following spring than those of the poplar 
and willow. 

Trees with Fleshy Fruits. — ^The fruit of the genera Pyrus, 
Cotoneaster, Vihurnumy Crataegus, Ilex, Prunus, Cerasus, 
Phamnus, &c., ripens from August to December. It should 
be gathered when ripe, mixed with sand, and laid in a 
heap till the pulp rots away. With some species the seed 
may be sifted from the sand and sown in the following 
February, the seedlings being treated as the seedlings of 
the cordfers. In others the heap may be left for two 
years, and many of the seeds will not germinate till the 
third spring. 

Trees with LeguTrdnous Seeds. — These include the genera 
Cytisus, Acacia, Pohinia, Gleditschia, Caragana, <fcc. The 
pods generally ripen in September or October, but some 
not till November or December. The seeds may be kept in 
the pods till February, and then sown in beds, as described. 
At the end of two years the young trees may be trans- 
planted. 

The Fobmation and Man'agement of Plantations. 

Whether plantations of forest trees should be sown or 
planted, is a question which has been much discussed. 
It is readily allowed, that sowing is the natural mode ; but 
man tries by art to supplement nature, and to obtain a 
higher rate of production by skill and labour. Some indeed 
have asserted that the timber of transplanted trees is never 
so valuable as that of sown ones, the reason alleged being, 
that the transplanted trees have lost their tap-roots. On 
examining the roots of full-grown trees, however, no tap- 
root is ever found; on the contrary, those roots which 
proceed either directly or obliquely downwards from the 
base of the trunk, are uniformly much smaller than those 
which proceed horizontally, a few inches below the surface 
of the ground. The tap-root, therefore, is chiefly of use to 
the tree whilst young, and is larger in proportion to the 
part of plant above ground, in the first year, than in any 
succeeding year; and as the top of the tree and the lateral 
roots inIJrease in size, the tap-root ceases to increase, till in 
ten or twelve years’ growth, it is found to be the smallest 
of the main roots of the tree. We assume, therefore, that 
a transplanted tree, other circumstances being the same, is 
in all respects as good as a seedling. Hence we conclude, 
that all artificial plantations ought, in the first place, to be 
made by planting, and at regular distances. We would 
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carefujly prepare the soil for the trees, removang the weeds 
afterwards for two or three years till the branches begin to 
cover the ground; in w-hich state we shoidd leave it during 
the growth of the plantation, only taking care to remove 
large weeds. This kind of tree culture, however, can only 
take place with advantage, on a tolerably level surface, 
where the soil is of the same nature throughout ISiot 
to speak here of grounds destined for ornamental plan- 
tations, the great majority of plantations formed with a 
view to profit are necessarily on hilly and unculturable 
surfaces, and where there is probably a variety of soil, 
even in a limited space. The preparation to be given in 
such cases is xmderiraining ; for to dig or trench the sur- 
face would render it liable to be washed away by heavy 
rains and thawing snow. Plantations under such circum- 
stances must be formed by digging pits for each tree, and 
by selecting such kinds as are best adapted to the locality. 
This frequently occasions the use of a variety of trees in 
the same plantation, causing a more picturesque effect in 
the landscape and a more advantageous result in the pro- 
duction of timber. We have already stated that coniferous 
trees should be transplanted before they are four years old; 
but that broad-leaved trees may be moved at four, six, 
eight, or ten years’ growth; provided they have been 
transplanted every two years in the nursery, and that the 
son is sufficiently deep and moist to bring the fibrous roots 
into full action the first summer. When strong plants of 
this kind are used they overcome the natural herbage 
immediately ; and, if carefully planted in good soil, not 
one in a score will fail Smaller plants, on the other hand, 
are apt to be choked by herbage, and to have their leaves 
and young shoots injured by insects. In a dry soil and 
subsoil, plants with a mass of roots cannot subsist the first 
year ; and therefore smaller plants, once transplanted, are 
preferable. There are circumstances under which sowing 
is perhaps the only mode of forming plantations that can 
be adopted: as for example, in the dunes of Gascony, 
which by nearly a century of regularly continued sowings 
have been almost entirely transformed from drifting sandy 
wastes into forests of the cluster pine. In making planta- 
tions of this pine we should prefer sowing several seeds in 
every place where a plant was intended to remain, unless 
we could procure a sufficient number of plants of two years 
old in pots. If more than one came up, the rest should 
be removed the second or third year; and while the plants 
are young care must be taken that they are not choked by 
herbage. When steep rocky cliffs or stony hill-sides are to 
be covered "with wood, sowing is the only mode that can 
be resorted to ; the kinds of seeds to be sown may be 
selected according to the nature of the debris or the soil in 
the clefts of the rocks. Where the soil is good, broad- 
leaved trees may be introduced ; but where it is poor, the 
Scotch fir, larch, birch, mountain ash, and white beam tree 
are most suitable. Where there is no visible soil, two or 
three seeds, enveloped in a composition of moss, cow-dung, 
and loam, may be deposited in crevices, or among loose 
stones; acted upon by the rain, the seeds will vegetate, 
and find nourishment in the fragments of the ball in which 
they were enveloped. 

Two important points connected with the formation of 
plantations are the distances at which trees should be 
planted, and the use of nurse-trees. As the strength of a 
plant depends on the number of its leaves, and their full ex- 
posure to light, it follows that the strongest young trees will 
be those which are clothed with branches and leaves from the 
ground upwards, and which have their leaves fully exposed on 
every side to light. The distance from each other at which 
trees should be placed in a plantation depends on the size 
and nature of the plants, and the soil, and situation. To 
have taU and straight stems, the trees are planted thickly i 


I (conifers more so than other kinds), about 4 to 6 feet 
I apart; but when the lower branches of the plants interfere 
with one another, thinning should be commenced and con- 
tinued from time to time. When the lower tier of branches 
shows symptoms of decay they should he removed by 
cutting close to the stem. This process of pruning has 
been condemned by many, particularly in soft-wood trees; 
but if practised early and judiciously it may be attended 
with benefit, especially when the part removed does not 
exceed an inch in diameter, or as long as the operation can 
be performed with an ordinary pocket-knife ; the wound 
will heal quickly, and leaves no mark. If branches are 
allowed to remain till they are 3 or 4 inches in diameter, 
and are then cut off at some distance from the bole (snag- 
pruning) the timber deteriorates, the wound heals over in 
time, but the timber is either knotty or unsound. Close- 
pruning is performed by sawing off a branch close to the 
trunk or a leading branch- When the wound is large, a 
dressing should be applied to exclude air and moisture. 
For this purpose linseed oil, or three parts cow-dung and 
one part powdered lime, will be found useful In the 
Royal Forests of England the branch of an oak is never 
removed unless special circumstances require it. Long 
experience has justified this system. Lateral branches 
which are growing with over luxuriance, and attracting too 
much of the sap of the plant, should be foreshortened, just 
as the lateral branches of a hedge are clipped when they 
extend too far. The only objection to this method of 
pruning is the amount of labour it entails. Mr M^Nab of 
the Royal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh, has recently urged 
the advantage of stem-pruning of conifers, on the grounds 
that it encourages a free growth, and tends to make the 
tre^ hardy by exposing the bark of the stems to the freer 
action of the air. Stem-pruned trees also are less likely 
to be broken by a weight of snow lying on the branches. 

For pruning, the following tools are required, — pocket 
knife, hand-saw, chisel, and pruning shears ; the two last 
are fixed on long poles. Thinning, carried out with care 
from time to time, is of the greatest consequence. The 
removal of weak and crooked supernumeraries prevents 
unnecessary exhaustion of the soil, while it admits the 
essential agents, air and light, which favour the expansion 
of lateral branches. If, however, the trees be thinned out 
too widely, the side branches become robust and the stem 
is not drawn up. The rule in thinning should be, to keep 
the trees dear of each other, so that the branches do not 
interlace, and the air circulates all round. The time when 
thinning should commence depends on local circumstances, 
and the species under cultivation. In a weU-managed 
plantation the proceeds of thinnings in twenty years should 
go fax to cover the expense of culture and interest of capital 

The next point to be considered is that of introducing 
nurse-plants into plantations. That these have a tendency 
to accelerate the upward growth of trees for a number of 
j^TS there can be no doubt, but it is at the expense of the 
side branches and leaves. Evergreen nurses, such as the 
Scotch, silver, and spruce firs, improve the condition of a 
plantation by preventing the radiation of heat from the 
ground, by checking the growth of herbage, and by pro- 
tecting the principal trees from high winds until they 
are thorougHy established in the plantation. The kind of 
tree which is to form the main crop having been fixed on, 
and the number that when full grown will stand on an acre 
or any given surface, they should be planted in their proper 
places, and the intervals filled up with the nurse-plants. 
As the nurses grow, and their branches touch the princi- 
pals, let them be thinned, so as not to prevent the free 
growth of. the principals : this should be done gradually. 
For example, it is customary to plant oak with coniferous 
nurses, and in the course of seven to ten years the nurses 
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reqTiire a partial tliinning to make way for the principal 
trees ; at this date the pines will be fit for poles or rails. 
It often, however, happens that the nurses are allowed to 
remain too long, and the principal crop consequently suffers 
from the evils of overcrowding. 

We have now alluded to some of the chief points con- 
nected with arboriculture, but the subject is of such extent 
that it could not be fully treated in the limits of this article. 
Our object has been rather to direct attention to general 
principles ; and for fuller information we would refer those 
who desire a more practical and detailed acquaintance with 
the subject to the following works: — 

The classic Sylva of Evelyn and the exhaustive Arboretum et 
PruticetuTn j^ritannicicm of Loudon should he in the hands of all 
students of Arboriculture. Selby’s History of Forest Trees^ 1 842 ; 
The Forester, by James Brown, 4th ed., 1871 ; Grigor’s Arhorin 
culture, 1868 ; Bu Breuil’s Cours FUmentcbire cC Arboriculture, 
Paris ; Parade’s Gouts Mimentaire de Culture des Bois, Paris ; 
Muthieu’s Flore ForestUre, liTancy, 1860 ; and^ Hartig’s LehrhucK 
fur Forster, Stuttgart, 1861, are all useful books. Prize essays on 
special subjects are contained in the Transuctiona of the Highland 
Wild Agricultural Soeiety, and instructive papers on varioizs practical 
details are to be found in the Transactions of the Scottish Arhori’- 
oultural Society. The Forest Flora of Northern India, by Stewart 
and Brandis, 8vo, with 4to volume of illustrations, London, 1874, 
contains a great amount of information on the culture of trees in 
India and the Himalayan region. For American trees see the North 
American Sylva, by Michaux, Paris, 1819 j Trees and Shrubs^ of 
Massachusetis, by Emerson, Boston, 1846; and Trees of America, 
by B. J. Broune, New York, 1846, (H. C.) 
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Showing the number of Trees requwed to plant an Imperial 
or Scotch Acre, at distances of one to thirty feet. 
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ARBROATH, or Abebbhothock, a seaport and manu- 
facturing town of Scotland, in the county of Forfar, 17 
miles KE. of Dundee and 60 N.N.E. of Edinbu-^gh, in lat. 
56® 33' H. and long. 2® 35' W. Of its origin we have no 
information, but it is probable that the shelter of the river 
Brothock, from which it derives its name, early attracted 
a settlement of seafaring folk. It was certainly in existence 
before the Tyronensian monks came from Kelso to take 
possession of the beantiful abbey dedicated to Thomas- a- 
Becket, which King William the Lion had just founded 
in 1 1 78. Whether the town was created a royal burgh in 
1186, as has been stated, is uncertain ; but it still preserves 
its charter of 1699. By King John of England it was 
exempted from toE and custom ” in every part of the 
southern kingdom except London. In 1320 a parliament 
was held in the abbey by Robert L, and a letter — one of 
the most remarkable documents of our early history — 
was addressed to the Pope in regard to the relations 
between Scotland and England. In 1394 the btirgesses 
of Arbroath entered into an agreement with John Gedy, 
the abbot, by which he and his successors were bound to 
maintain a sufficient harbour at their own expense. The 
abbacy was held in succession by Bishop Beaton of Glas- 
gow, and his nephew, Cardinal Beaton, afterwards Arch- 
bishop of St Andrews. It was aboEshed by Act of 
Parliament, and erected into a temporal lordship of the 
Hanulton family in 1541. There is a tradition that the 
abbey was burned by a neighbouring laird in conse- 
quence of a private quarrel with the commendatary; but 
it is more generally beEeved that it merely feU into ruin 
from neglect. There is no evidence that it suffered from 
the attacks of the Reformers. The vestry, the south tran- 
sept, part of the chancel, the south wall of the nave, part 
of the entrance towers, the fine Norman gateway, and part 
of the secular buEdings are stOl standing, and the abbot’s 
house, now caEed the abbey house, is stfll inhabited- At 
the beginning of the 18th century Arbroath was a place of 
but Ettle importance, but has since gradually risen. It is 
now the principal seat of the sail-cloth manufacture, has 
about thirty spinning-mills, and seventeen factories, several 


considerable foundries, tanneries, and other works. During 
the course of last century the abbot’s harbour was super- 
seded by one more commodious a Ettle to the west, which 
was enlarged and improved, about 1844, at a cost of .£50,000. 
More recently, by means of a Government loan and other 
funds, amounting together to £35,000, the entrance and bar 
have been much deepened, and a wet dock is (1875) in course 
of formation. A neat signal tower, 50 feet in height, with 
an exceUent telescope, communicates with the Bell-Rock 
Eghthouse ; and on the north pier is a fixed red light, at 
an elevation of 24 feet, visible 8 miles off. The imports 
are flax, hemp, coal, &a j and the exports, paving-stones, 
grain, potatoes, fish, &c. At the first of December 1873 
the number of vessels registered at the port was 64, with 
an aggregate burden of 9242 tons. The customs receipts 
that year amounted to £15,861, 13s. Id.; the tax on 
British spirits to £6767, 11s.; total, £22,629, 4s. Id., 
showing an increase on the previous year of £604, 14s. Id. 
Among the pubEc buEdings are the town-haE, a trades’ haU, 
the new hall, the parish church, with a spire 150 feet high, 
three quoad sacra churches, five Free, three United Presby- 
terian, one EpiscopaEan, one Roman OathoEc, and two 
Independent. There are six branch banks, a savings bank, 
a pubEc Ebrary, an exceEent museum, a high school, five 
other pubEc and a number of adventure and denominational 
schools, with an aggregate attendance of 3000 chEdren, an 
infirm ary, and a considerable number of charitable endow- 
ments. The municipal govemment is vested in a provost, 
three baEies, a treasurer, a dean of guEd, and twelve coun- 
cElors ; and there are seven incorporated trades. In the 
year 1873-74 the expenditure for generalpubEc purposes — 
including paving, Eghting, cleansing, but excluding im- 
provements, water, and sanitaiy expenditure — wsls £6773, 
15s. 3d. The town has been drained and weU paved; an 
additional though somewhat smaU supply of water has. been 
recently obtained, and the sanitary condition is on the whole 
satisfactory, 

Arbroath unites with Forfar, Montrose, Brechin, and 
Bervie, in sending a member to parliament. By the census 
of 1871 it contained 2359 inhabited houses, and, including 
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179 witLin tLe rujahy but beyond the j‘ar]iamentary 
boundary, 20,170 inhabitants. Of these 3723 are engaged 
in manufaeiuring linen fabrics, Arbroath is a station on 
the Caledonian Ilailwaj. The market day is Saturday-; 
and fairs are held on the last Saturday of January, the first 
Saturday after Whiisnnday, the 18th of July, if that day 
is a Saturday, or on the first Saturday thereafter, and the 
first Saturday after !2ilartinina3. About a mile from the 
town, at St Yigaans Church, is one of the most interesting 
of the Scutti-h sculptured stones, containing what has been 
held to be the only legible inscription left us in the Pictish 
language I Stones of Scotland). See Statistical 

Accuiiut 0/ Scoit^ indy voh xi., and local histories, 

AIIBUTIIXOT, Jonx, a celebrated physician, wit, and 
man of letters of the age of Queen Arne, was born at 
Arbuthnot, near Montrose- The date of his birth is some- 
what uncertain ; many authorities give 1675, tvliich is 
scarcely reconcilable vrith his first appearance in London ; 
it should probably be 1665 or 1667. His father was a 
clergyman o: the Scotch Episcopal Church, who was com- 
ycrPid by the devolution to resign his charge, and whose 
iaurhy were cc::se^.^ueutly dependent on their own exertions. 
Young Arbuthnot studied at the University of Aberdeen, 
where he took the degree of M.D. He proceeded soon 
after to London, and for a time supported himself there by 
teaching mathematics. His first published work was a 
translation, with considerable additions, of a treatise by 
Huyghens, called 0/ the Laws of Chance, or a Method of 
Calculation of the Hazards of Game, 1692, About this 
time there was much speculation concerning the geological 
formation of the earth, and Dr Woodward published an 
Essay towards a natu^ history of the earth, in which 
some curious views were propounded with regard to the 
deluge. This essay Arbuthnot attacked with great success 
in his Mxammation of Dr Woodward^s Account of the 
Deluge, &a, London 1695. By this work he was brought 
into prominent notice, and not only gained means to extend 
his practice, but at the same time brought himself into 
connection with the circle of wits and literary men who 
formed the chief glory of the age. He followed up the 
work on Dr Woodward by another on the usefulness of 
mathematical learning, and contributed to the Boyal 
Society an interesting memoir, called An ArguTnerU for 
Divine Providence drawn from the Equal Humher of Births 
of both Sexes, which procured him, in 1704, admission as a 
Fellow to the Boyal Society. A year later appeared the 
first edition of a larger worl^ Tables of the Grecian, Boman, 
and Jewish Measures, Jcc. This is still a work of some 
value, though in many parts superseded- It was held in 
considerable estimation on the Continent, and was trans- 
lated into Latin* About this time a happy accident intro- 
duced Arbuthnot to Prince George of Denmark, who was 
seized with sudden illness when on a visit to Epsom. 
Arbuthnot, who chanced to be there at the time, was called 
in, and ever afterwards continued to be physician to the 
prince. In 1705, at the especial request of the Queen, he 
was made her physician extraordinary, and four years later 
he became Royal Physician in ordinary. In the same year 
he was elected a Fellow of the Royal College of Phymcians. 
He was now in the very centre of the literary society of 
the time, and in it his great talents, massive learning, and 
brilliant wit enabled him to take a prominent places He 
was on terms of dose intimacy with Pope, Swift^ Gay, and 
Parnell, and quickly became one of the foremost literary 
men of the Tory party. In 1712 appeared the cdehrated 
political allegory, called the History of John Bull, The 
object of this admirable piece of satire was to throw 
ridicule on the duke of Marlborough, and to excite among 
the people a feeling of disgust at the protracted war then 
being carried on against Louis of Franca The nations 
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at war are as trailesmen involved in a lawsuit : 

the origin of the .1;. : i;tc is traced to their selfish and 
narrow ^ws ; their 1 chai'act eristics are skilfully 

hit off, and the various events of the war, vdih the accoxn- 
panning political intrigues, are sjunbolised by the stages 
in the progress of the suit, the tricks of the lau’yers, and 
the devices of the principal attorney (Marlborough) to pro- 
long the struggle. There have been many imitations of 
this famous allegory, but few of them have been so happily 
conceived, or so well sustained. Its immediate effect was 
very considerable, and it is even now of interest for the 
lively picture it presents of the politics of the period. At 
the time of its appearance it was generally attributed to 
Swift, but passages in SwifPs own letters make it quite 
clear that Arbuthnot was the sole author. 

The death of the Queen in 1714 was a severe blow to 
Arbuthnot. He lost his post as court physician, and was 
much imj^aired in his means. He appears about this time 
to have paid a short visit to Paris, and on his return took 
up his residence in Dover Street. His correspondence shows 
that after the Queen’s death he was at first disposed to be 
despondent and gloomy, but he soon recovered his natural 
buoyancy of spirits, and entered wuth eagerness into the 
proposed work of the Scriblerus Club. The principal 
members of this club were Pope, Gay, Swift, Arbuthnot, 
Parnell, Harley, Atterbury, and Congreve. The work pro- 
jected by them, a comprehensive satire on the abuses of 
human learning, was never completed. One brilliant frag- 
ment, the first book of the Memoirs of Jlartinus Scriblerus, 
published in Pope’s Works, is undoubtedly the work of 
Ajrbuthnot, though it is not improbable that some portions 
are due to Pope and Swift. It is an admirable combination 
of wit and learning, and is certainly one of the finest pieces 
of sarcastic humour in the English language. Arbuthnot 
still continued practice as a physician, and attained great 
eminence in his profession. In 1723 he was made one of 
the censors of the Royal College of Physicians, and in 
1727 had the honour of delivering the Harveian oration. 
In 1731 he published an Essay ooThceming the Hature of 
Aliments, which has been frequently republished, and h^ 
been translated into German. In 1733 he wrote an Essay 
on the Effects of Air on Human Bodies, He died in 
Febmaiy 1735. The scattered writings of Arbuthnot, on 
which his reputation as a wit rests, are so interwoven with 
the works of Swift and Pope, that it is difficidt to discover 
what is absolutely his. A collected edition, MiscellaTieous 
Works of the late Dr Arbuthnot, Glasgow, 1750-51, contains 
many pieces that were expressly disclaimed by the author’s 
son. 

ARC, Joan* op. See Joan of Ana 

ARCADE (Fr. arcade, arcature, Ital. areata, Ger. Bogen- 
gang), in street ardiitecture a covered way or passage, 
either open at the side with a range of pillars, or completely 
covered over. The finest arcades of this description are to 
be found in Paris. Some have open sides, such as those 
in the Rue de Rivoli, Palais Royal, and Old Place Royal ; 
others, such as the Passages des Panaromas, Jouffiroy, and 
de Princes, are covered passages, and form convenient 
thoroughfares. A few, like the Passages Choiseul and de 
rOpera, are favourite lounges. They are all more or less 
lined with elegant shops. There are two specimens of 
covered passage-arcades in London, the Burlingtou and 
Lowther, but they are very inferior in style to those in 
Paris. The arcade which runs round three sides of the 
Square of St Mark at Venice is the finest of its kind- In 
Gothic architecture the term signifies a range of arches, 
supported on columns or piers, and either open or attached 
to a wall The word is used in contradistinction to colon- 
nade, which is a range of columns cariyfing level entabla- 
tures. The oldest known in England is probably thal; of 
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the old refectory in Westminster Ahhey, the 'work of the 
Confessor (fig. 1). Examples of attached arcades may he 
seen at St John's, Devizes (fig. 2), at Canterbury and 
Amiens, and at Notre Dame, Paris ; of detached arcades^ at 
Wells, Lucca, and Pisa j of arcades over piers and arches, at 
Lincoln i of arcades, the openings of which form seats or 
canopied stalls (which is very common in chapter-houses), 
at Lichfield, Arcades are found both inside and out- 
side mediseval buildings. If under the windows inside a 



Fig. 1. — Arcade, Westminster Fig. 2. — ^Arcade, St John’s, 

Abbey. Devizes. 


building, their columns generally rest on a stone seat or 
bench table. Sometimes the arcades are pierced here and 
there to form windows. Sometimes the triforium is a 
series of arcades, as in parts of Canterbury, Exeter, 
Beverley, St John's, Chester, and many other examples. 
In detached arcades, a very pleasing effect is often produced 
by placing the columns, which are attached to the wall, 
opposite the centre of the opening instead of immediately 
behind the front column, so as to alternate and enhance 
the effect of the perspective, as at Wells. The intersections 
of arcades of interlaced circular arches, as at St John's, 
Devizes, and at Canterbury, were at one time supposed to 
have been the origin of the Gothic or pointed arch. Many 
of the cathedrals abroad have arcaded fronts, as at Pisa. 
That at Lucca has a range of double arcades, one behind the 
other, the columns alternating, as may also be seen at Wells 
and Lincoln. (For examples of arcades, see Parker’s Glos- 
mry of Architecture, and VioUet le Due's Dictionnaire, voL 1) 
ARCADIA, an inland and mountainous country of 
ancient Greece, bounded on the N. by Achaia, on the W. 
by EHs, on the S, by Messenia and Laconia, and on the E. 
by Argolis, and almost shut in from the neighbouring 
states by a natural rampart. Its most important heights 
were Cyllene, the birth-place of Hermes, in the north-east, 
Erymanthus in the north-west, Artemisium and Parthe- 
nium in the east, and Msenalus and Lycaeus in the soiith. 
It was watered by the Alpheus, the largest river of the 
Peloponnesus, the Helisson, the Ladon, the Erymanthus, 
and a number of smaller streams which cut their way, in 
many cases by tmderground passages, through the lime- 
stone rocks. In the east there were several lakes, as those 
of Orchomenos and Stymphalus; and in the north-east, 
near Nonacris, was the great waterfall of the Styx, which 
produced such a deep impression on the ancient Greek 
mind. Arcadia seems to have been inhabited from the 
earliest times of Grecian history by the same race of 
people, which down to the days of Roman dominion con- 
tinued to be distinguished from the neighbotiring states 
by greater simplicity and inertness of life. , Deprived by 
their position of the quickening infiuence of commerce, 
broken up into small and almost independent communities 
by the physical character of their country, and thus having 
hardly any proper national existence, the Arcadians 
acquired a certain awkwardness in dealing with their more 
vivacious neighbours, who laughed at Arcadian stupidity, 
while they were pleased with Arcadian hospitality, and 
almost envied Arcadian repose. like other moxmtain- 


dwellers they were determined defenders of their liberty, 
and their history is chiefly taken up with united or 
sporadic conflict against Spartan invasion. About the 
time of the foundation of Megalopolis (370 B.a) a certain 
unity and consequent power were attained, but it was not 
long ere matters feR back to their former condition. Ulti- 
mately the whole country joined the Achaean League, and 
was afterwards incorporated with the Roman pro\unce of 
Achaia. The most important towns in Arcadia were 
Tegea, Stymphalus, Cleitor, Pallantium, Pheneus, Caryae, 
Nonacris, Methydrium, Heraea, Mantinea, Lycosura, accord- 
ing to Pausanias, the most ancient town in Greece, and 
Megalopolis, one of the most recent. The Greek and 
Roman poets celebrated the simplicity of Arcadian life 
and character, not without a certain touch of satire ; but 
by modems, such as Sannazar and Sydney, the country and 
its inhabitants have been idealised and elevated into a 
of pure pastoral happiness. ^ 

ARCESILAUS, a Greek philosopher, and founder of 
the New or Aliddle Academy, was born at Pitanein .Eolia, 
about 316 B.C. He received careful traLning in his youth 
from the mathematician Autolycus, and then proceeded to 
Athens, where for some time he studied under Theophrastus. 
He was gained over to the Academy by Grantor, with 
whom he continued to live on terms of the closest 
intimacy. After the death of Grantor, Arcesilaus continued 
to study under Polemo and then under Crates, whom he 
succeeded as leader of the school. There is a little doubt 
as to the philosopher's mode of life. According to some 
he lived in extravagant, even profligate style, and Diogenes 
Laertius tells us that he died in his 75th year of excessive 
drinking. But the testimony of others, Cleanthes, 
seems to show that he practised extreme moderation ; and 
some of his practical precepts tend to confirm this view. 
He was much beloved and respected by the Athenians, and 
is celebrated for his acuteness, eloquence, and learning. 
His philosophical opinions can only be gathered from 
scattered notices in Cicero, Sextus, and others. He 
advocated the Socratic or colloquial method of discussion, 
although he depreciated dialectic proper, and seems to have 
carried out thoroughly the sceptical element in the Platonic 
school His theory of knowledge was developed in direct 
antagonism to that of the Stoics. He especially opposed 
their favourite doctrine, that the criterion of truth was to 
be found in the irresistible or irresistibly convincing 
impression, which served as a mean between science and 
opinion, and was common to the wise man and the foolish. 
Arcesilaus denied that such a mean was possible, and showed 
further, that as conviction implied approval or judgment, 
it could not apply to impressions but only to thoughts. 
Moreover, the mere force of conviction could not be a test 
of truth, since a false conception might be quite as irre- 
sistible as a true one. Arcesilaus brought forward no new 
arguments against knowledge in general ; he appears to have 
thought that by overthrowing the theory of knowledge 
which rests on the truth of the senses, he had destroyed all 
possibility of rational conviction. The final result of his 
speculation was accordingly, that he could not know any- 
thing, not even his own ignorance. It was the part of a 
wise man to despair of certainty. To the ordinary argu- 
ment against scepticism, that it destroys the power of acting, 
Arcesilaus replied by pointing out that impressions or ideas 
affect the will and produce actions, whether they are true 
or not. Men can act upon their ideas with or without a 
conviction of their truth. In practical matters probability 
is a sufficient guide. We have no certain information as 
to how this doctrine was applied to the questions of morals. 
(See Brodeisen, De Arcesila phUosopho, 1821 ; Geffers, De 
Arcesila, 1842 ; Zeller, Phihsophie c?. Griechen, iii. 1, 
I 4:48, sq.) 
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A rch, in baUding, a pomoa of mason-work dispo.seJ 
in the form of an arc or bow, and designed to carry 
the building oTer an open space. The simplest and oldest 
expedient fur supporting a structure over a door- way is to 
use a single stone or lintel of sufficient length. On account 
of the difficulty of procuring stones of great size, this 
expedient can only be used for moderate apertures ; nor 
can it be applied when there is to be a heavy superstructure, 
because the weight resting on the lintel would cause a 
compression of the upper, and a distension of the under 
side. Ifow, no kind of stone can bear any considerable 
distending strain, and thus stone-lintels are liable to 
fracture. The ancient Greek temples afford instances of 
the use of horizontal lintels of considerable size, but these 
architraves carry only the cornice of the building- The 
employment of a colonnade with fiat architraves to support 
an upper story is contrary to sound principles, and, even in 
the case of ordinary houses, we see that the builder has 
been fain to relieve the pressure on the lintel by means of 
a concealed arch. In stone-work we must depend on 
compression alone. 

a lintel had been accidentally broken in two, we 
may suppose that the masons had set the ends of the 
halves upon the door-posts, and brought the broken ends 



together. In this way there would be formed a support 
for the upper building much stronger than was the stone 
when entire ; only there is a tendency to thrust the door- 
posts asunder, and means must be taken to resist this out- 
thrust. The transition from this arrangement to that of 
three or more wedge-shaped stones fitted together was easy, 
and thus the gradual development of the arch resulted. 

So long as such structures are of small dimensions no 
great nicety is required in the adaptation of the parts, 
because the friction of the surfaces and the cohesion of the 
mortar are sufficient to compensate for any impropriety of 
arrangement. But when we proceed to construct arches 
of large span we are forced to consider carefuUy the 
nature and intensity of the various strains in order that 
provision may be made for resisting them. 

Until the laws of the equilibrium of pressures were 
discovered, it was not possible to investigate these strains, 
and thus our knowledge of the principles of bridge-building 
is of very recent date ; nor even yet can it be said to be 
perfected The investigation is one of great difficulty, 
and mathematicians have sought to render it easier by 
introducing certain pre-supposed conditions; thus, in 
treatises on the theory of the arch, the structure is regarded 
as consisting of a course of arch-stones resting on abut- 
ments, and carrying a load which is supposed to press 
only downwards upon the ardi-stones. Also cohesion and 
friction are put out of view, in other words, the investigation 
is conducted as if the stones could slide freely upon each 
other. Now, if the line of pressure of one stone against 
another cross their mutual surface perpendicularly, there is 
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no tendency to slide; and if this condition be adhered to 
thrcmgbuut the whole structure, there must result complete 
stability, since the whole of the friction and the whole 
consistency of the cement contribute thereto. But if, in 
any case, the line of pressure should cross the mutual 
surface obliquely, the tendency to slide thereby occasioned 
must be resisted by the cohesion, and so the firmness oi 
the structure would be impaired. Hence an investigation, 
conducted on the supposition of the non-existence of 
cohesion, must necessarily lead us to the best possible 
construction. But we can hardly say as much in favour 
of the hypothesis that the load presses only downwards 
upon the arch-stones. In order to place such a supposition 
in accordance with the facts of the case, we should have 
to dress the inner ends of the arch-stones with horizontal 
facets for the purpose of receiving and transmitting the 
dowmw^ard pressure. But if , as is 
usually the case, the inner surfaces 
be oblique, they cannot transmit a 
vertical pressure unless in virtue of 
cohesion, and then this hypothesis 
of only downward pressure on the 
arch-stones is not in accordance 
with the fundamental principle of 
stability. In a thorough • investi- 
gation this hypothesis must be set 
aside, and the oblique pressure on 
the inner ends of the arch-stones 
must be taken into account. Since 
the depth of the arch-stones is small 
in comparison with the whole dimensions of the structure, 
and since the line of the pressure transmitted from one to 
another of them must always be within that depth, it is 
admissible to suppose, for the purpose of analysing the 
strains, that the arch-stones form an exceedingly thin 
course, and that their joints are everywhere normal to the 
curve of the arch. Eventually, however, the depth of the 
arch-stones must be carefully considered. 

We may best obtain a clear view of the whole subject by 
first assuming that the load presses only downwards on the 
arch-stones, or that the inner ends of these are cut with 
horizontal facets. 

Let Q'P'APQ (fig. 4) represent a portion of such an arch 
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placed equally on the two sides of the crown A, then the 
whole weight of the structure included between the two 
vertical lines P'H^ and PH must be supported at and P, 
so that the downward pressure at the point P must be the 
weight of the building imposed over AP. This pressure 
downwards is accompanied by a tendency to separate the 
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supporting points P' and P. as this tendency is 

horizontal its intensity cannot be changed by the load 
acting only downwards, and must remain the same 
throughout the structure, wherefore the actual pressure at 
P must he found by combining this fixed horizontal thrust 
with the downward pressure equal to the weight of the 
bridge from A to P. If, then, we draw aK horizontally 
to represent this constant thrust, and ap upwards to 
represent the weight of this portion of the arch, the line 
ph must, according to the law of the composition of 
pressures, indicate both in direction and in intensity the 
actual strain at the point P. This pressure must be 
perpendicular to the joint of the stones, and must there- 
fore be parallel to the straight line drawn to touch the 
curve at P. 

Hence, if the form of the inside of the arch, or the 
intrados as it is called, be prescribed, we can easily discover 
the law of the pressures at its various parts ; thus, to find 
the strain at the point Q, we have only there to apply 
a tangent to the curve and to draw Jiq parallel thereto ; 
hq represents the oblique strain at Q ; aq represents the 
whole weight from the crown A to and therefore pq is 
proportional to the weight imposed upon the position PQ 
of the arc. 

Using the language of trigonometry, the horizontal 
thrust is to the oblique strain at any part of the curve as 
radius is to the secant of the angle of inclination to the 
honzon; also the same horizontal thrust is to the weight of 
the superstructure as radius is to the tangent of the same 
mclination. And thus, if the intrados be a known curve, 
such as a circle, an ellipse, or a parabola, we are able 
without much trouble to compute, on this hypothesis, the 
load to be placed over each part. 

If we use the method of rectangular co-ordinates placing 
X along OH and z vertically downwards, so that Ptt may be 
the increment of re, ttQ that of z, the tangent of the inclina- 

tion at P is and therefore if h stand for the horizon^ i 

tal strain and v> for the weight of the arch, we have — - i 


w^h 


while the ohhque strain is 


v/(^> 


Also the 


change of weight from P to a proximate point Q is 


Let PST he the outhne which the mason-work would 
have if placed compactly over the arch-stones, in which 
case PST is called the eoctrados^ then the weight supported 
at P is proportional to the surface APSP, and the incre- 
ment of the weight is proportional to PSTQ, hence if the 
weights and strains be measured in square units of the 
vertical section of the structure, and if 2 ^ be put for PS, 
the thickness of the mason- work, we have — 

whence A ^ . 


When the curve APQ is given, the relations of z and of 
its differentials to x are known, and thus the configuration 
of the extrados can be traced, and we are able to arrange 
the load so as to keep all the strains in equilibrium. 

But when the form of the extrados is prescribed and 
that of the intrados is to he discovered, we encounter very- 
great difiS-culties. Seeing that our hypothesis is not 
admissible in practice, it is hardly worth while to engage 
in this inquiry ; it may suffice to take a single, and that 
the most interesting case. 

If the whole space between the arch-stones and the road- 
way be filled up, the extrados becomes a straight line, and 


when this is horizontal we have 2 / “ ^3 so that the form of 
the arch must he such as to satisfy the condition — 


z 



that is to say, z must be a function of x such as to he pro- 
portional to its own second derivative or differential 
coeffUient. IKTow this character is distinctive of the cate- 
narian functions, and therefore ultimately 

a? __ X 

z = A‘s6 -he 

where A is AO, the thickness at the crown of the arch, 
and e the basis of the I^’apierian system of logarithms. In 
this case, since Sw = z8x , — 

w=>AJ~h I j", 

so that the form of the arch and also its weight may 
readily he computed by help of a table of catenarian 
functions. 

Let us now consider the case when the ends of the arch- 
stones are dressed continuously, while the imposed load is 
formed of stones having vertical 
faces. The weight of the column 
PSTQ resting on the ohhque face PQ 
is prevented from shding by a resist- 
ance on the vertical surface QT, 
which resistance goes to partly oppose 
the horizontal strain transmitted by 
the preceding arch-stone ; and thus 
the out-thrust of the arch, instead 
of being entirely resisted by the 
ultimate abutment, is spread over the 
whole depth of the structure. In 
this case the horizontal thrust against 
QT is to the weight of the column 
as Qtt, the increment of z, is to P^, 
the increment of x ; wherefore, putting H for the hori- 
zontal thrust at the crown of the arch, and h for that 
part of it which comes down to P, the decrement of h 
from P to Q is proportional to the rectangle under PS 
and Qtt, that is to say, 

hh^yhz. 



How, the whole decrement from the crown downwards is 
the sum or integral of all such partial decrements, and 
therefore the horizontal thrust transmitted to P is expressed 
by the symbol — 

h=='S.-fyZt, 

while the whole weight supported at P is the analogous 


But the resultant of these two pressures must be perpendi- 
cular to the joint of the arch-stones, or parallel to the line 
of the curve ; wherefore ultimately we obtain, as the con- 
dition of equibhrium in such a structure, the equation — 


Sz(H — fyhz) = ^xfyhx . 

Since the vertical pressure at P is w, while the 
horizontal strain is A, the intensity of the oblique strain 
at P must be J{w^ How, in passing to the proxi- 

mate point Q, w becomes w -f hw, while h is reduced to 
Sjc 

so that the ohhque strain at Q must be — - 
oz 

or, neglecting the second power of the infinitesimally 
small increment twy + — 27iSw^ 1 , but 
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wherefore the strain at Q is -f or exact]3" 

the same as that at P. Tins result might have been 
obtained from the consideration that the thrust upon the 
surface PQ is perpendicular to the oblique strain, and 
can tend neither to augment nor to diminish it. Hence, 
as a characteristic of this arrangement, vre have the law 
that the tension across the joints of the arch-stones is the 
same all along, and therefore is equal to H, the horizontal 
tension at the crown of the arch. 

From this it at once follows that if r be the radius of 
curvature at the point P, p being the vertical thickness of 
the ma-’ on- work there, so that if U be the radius 

of curvature at the crown of the arch, and xV the thickness 
there, the horizontal thrust there, or the strain transmitted 
along the arch-stones, is H = EAH, being measured in 
square units of surface ; hence also A : 3^ : : r : H, or the 
thickness at any place, is inversely proportional to the 
radius of curvature there. 

When the form of the intrados is given, its curvature at 
any point is known, and from that the thickness of the 
stone-work and the shape of the estrados can be found. 
The most useful case of the converse problem is, again, 
that in which the extrados is a horizontal straight line. 

Let on, dgure 6, be the horizontal extrados, and A the 
crown of the arch ; 
make also AB such 
that its square may 
represent the hori- 
zontal thrust there; 
then, having joined 
OB and drawn BO 
perpendicular to it, 
and meeting the con- 
tinuation of OA in 
C, 0 is the centre of 
curvature for the 
crown of the arch. 

Or, if the radius of 
curvature and the 
thickness of the arch 
at the crown be pre- 
scribed, we may obtain the horizontal thrust by describing on 
CO a semicircle, cutting a horizontal line through A in the 
point B, then the horizontal thrust is equal to the weight of 
the quantity of the stone-work which would fill up the square 
0:1 AB. The conditions of the problem require that the curve 
A PQ be so shaped as that the radius of curvature at any 
point P shall be inversely proportional to the ordinate HP. 

Resuming the general equation of condition — 

Sz(H —fyhz) = , 

aud observing that in this case 3^ — 2, we have — ■ 

Sz(H —JkBz) = Sj^zSx . 

Now the integral JkBz is but as it must be reckoned 
only from A where 3 ~ A, the equation becomes 

Sz(H + JA® — = BxJzSx\ 

The coefficient of 8 z becomes less when z increases, and 
when Jz® = this coefficient becomes zero, at which 

time & also becomes zero in proportion to S2 ; that is to 
say, the direction of the curve becomes vertical. Wherefore, 
if we make OD = D such that we shall 

obtain that depth at which the curve is upright, or at 
which the horizontal ordinate LQ is the greatest, and then 
the equation takes the form — 

Sz(D^ — z^) = 28 xfz 8 x , 

by help of which we should be able to find x in terms of z. 
The computation, however, is attended with considerable 
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difficulty, and therefore it may be convenient to attempt 
a graphic?.! solution. Since, for any vertical ordinate 
.1.. = z , : k 3 horizontal thrust is A(D2 — while the oblique 
strain is 1 (D- — A*), the obliquity of the curve at P has for 

its cosine the value , wherefore the angle at which 


the curve crosses the horizontal line j>F is known. Let 
I then a multitude of such lines be drawn in the space between 
BA and DQ, and let the narrow spaces thus marked be 
crossed in succession from A downwards by lines at the 
proper inclination, and we shall obtain a representation of 
the curve, which will be nearer to the truth as the intervals 
are more numerous. The beginning of the curve at A may 
be made a short arc of a circle described from the centre C. 

Since the minute differentials thus obtained are pro- 
portional to the sides of a triangle whose hypotenuse is 
D- — A-, and one of whose sides is — z% we must have — 


^ V{(D®-A2)2-(D2-sa)8}^’ 

and the integration of this would give the value of x. If 
we put <f> for the inclination of the curve at any point P, 
D2-.22_(D2-.A2) cos 
z - {D® - (D^ - A2) cos <3b}* 
and taking the differential, 

Sz = |(D2 = A2) sin ^{D2-(D2-A2) cos 
H . cos <p . oip 

coap} * 

where 2 H is put for its equivalent — A^- The .integral 
of this expression may be obtained by developing the 
radical in terms arranged according to the powers of cos 
and then integrating each term separately. The result is a 
series of terms proceeding by the powers of cos the 
coefficient of each power being itself an interminate 
series ; and the rate of convergence is so slow as to make 
the labour of the calculations very great. Such expressions 
belong to the class of elliptic functionSy for which peculiar 
methods have been devised. Fortunately the actual 
calculation is not required in the practice of bridge- 
building, and therefore we shall only refer the reader to 
the above-named subject. 


If the horizontal thrust and the thickness at the crown 
of the arch be prescribed, the radius of curvature there 
must be the same whichever of the two hypotheses be 
adopted ; now, if we sweep an arch from the centre C with 
the radius CA, the catenarian curve lies outside of it, while 
the curve which we have just been considering lies inside. 
Fach of these is compatible with sound principles : the one if 
the inner ends of the arch-stones be dressed with horizontal 
facets, the other if the ends be dressed to a continuous 
curve ; wherefore, between these two limits we may have a 
vast variety of forms, each of which may be made consistent 
with the laws of equilibrium by merely dressing the inner 
ends of the arch-stones at the appro- 
priate angles. Hence an entirely new 
field of inquiry, in which we may find 
the complete solution of the general 
problem : — 

“ The intrados and extrados of an 
arch being both prescribed, to arrange 
the parts consistently with the laws 
of equilibrinm.” 

Let PQ represent the inner end of 
one of the arch-stones, the part Qg 
being vertical, and Pg' being sloped 
at some angle which is to be found ; 
put i for the tangent of the inclina- 
tion of the joint P to the vertical, & 
for that of Pig^ to the horizontal Hne, then Ihe horizontal 

IL — 42 
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strain at P is while the corresponding strain at Q is 

If 

— — ^ and if Pg' were horizontal these would be alike ; 

but the obliquity of causes the load ^lo which is placed 
on it to generate a horizontal pressure wherefore — 


6 


w 

1 t+W 

oi 1 

' ¥ ^“7 


whence 


or Ot 


m ^ ~ 1 

Sio t 


Now, when the forms of the in trades and extrados are 
both given, the values of w, Sw, St, are thence deducible, 
so that the value of 6 may always be computed by help of 
differentiations only; excepting, indeed, that integrations 
may be needed for determining the value of w, which is the 
area included between the two curves. 

In this very simple investigation we have the com- 
plete solution of the principal problem in bridge-building. 
The data needed for determining the shape of the inner 
end of the arch-stone are already in the hands of the 
architect, who must know, from his plans, the weight of 
each part and the inclination of each joint; so that, mth 
a very small addition to the labour of his calculations, he 
is enabled to put the structure completely in equilibrium, 
even on the supposition of there being no cohesion and no 
friction ; that is to say, he is enabled to obtain the greatest 
stability of which a structure having the prescribed outlines 
is susceptible. Even although he may not care to have 
the stones actually cut to the computed shape, and may 
regard their usual roughness and the cement as enough, 
he may judge, by help of the above formula, of the practi- 
cability of his design ; for if at any place the value of 6St 
come out with the wrong sign, that is, if w.St be less than 
t.Sw, the building is unstable, whereas if w,St be greater 
than t,Sw everywhere, the design, as far as these details go, 
is a safe one. 


In every possible arrangement of the details, the hori- 
zontal thrust at the crown of the arch is transmitted 
to and resisted by the ultimate abutments. The only 
effect, in this respect, of varieties in the form of con- 
struction is to vaiy the manner of the distribution of 
that strain among the horizontal courses. Hence one great 
and essential element of security, — ^the first thing, indeed, 
to be seen to, — ^is that the ground at the ends of the pro- 
posed bridge be able to resist this out-thrust. Another, 
and not less important one is, that the arch-stones be able 
to withstand the strains upon them. In this respect much 
depends on the workmanship ; it is all important that the 
stones touch throughout their whole surfaces : if these 
surfaces be uneven the stones must necessarily be subjected 
to transverse strains, and so be liable to fracture. The 
practice, too common among house-masons, of cheaply 
obtaining an external appearance of exactitude, by confining 
their attention to a chisel-breadth around the outside, is 
not permissible here, nor should any reliance be placed on 
the layer of mortar for making up the inequalities. 

The limit to the span of an arch depends primarily on the 
quality of the material of the arch-stones. At the crown 
of the arch the horizontal thrust is the weight of as piuch 
of the masonry as fills a rectangle whose length is equal 
to R, the radius of curvature, and whose breadth is A, the 
effective thickness there ; now this strain has to be borne 
by the arch-stones, whose depth we shall denote by and 
therefore these stones must be subjected, as it were, to the 

RA 

direct pressure of a vertical column whose height is -j-. 

Cl 

This column must be much shorter than that which the 
stone is actually able to bear. 


The ability of a substance to resist a crushing pressure 
is generally measured by the length of the column which 
it is able to support, without reference to the horizontal 
section ; but it may be questioned whether this mode of 
estimation be a sound one, for it does seem natural to 
suppose that a block three inches square should bear a 
greater load than nine separate blocks each one inch 
square, seeing that the centre block in the entire stone is 
protected on all sides ; and thus it is possible that we 
under-estimate the greatest practicable span of a stone 
arch. This difficult subject belongs to the doctrine of 
Strength of Materials,” 

Aboh, Skewed. — In the earlier days of bridge-building 
the road was led so as to cross the river or ravine perpen- 
dicularly, but in modern engineering we cannot always 
afford to make the detour necessary for this purpose, and 
must have recourse to the shewed or oblique arch, having 
its plan rhomboidal, not rectangular. 

If AB, CD, figure 8, represent the roadway, and EF, 
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GH, the boundaries of the abutment walls placed obliquely, 
we easily perceive that the thrust cannot be perpendicular 
to the abutments, for then it would go out on the side 
walls which have no means of resistance ; the thrust can 
only be resisted in the direction of the road. Hence if the 
structure be divided into a multitude of slices by vertical 
planes parallel to the parapet, the strains belonging to each 
slice must be resisted within that slice, and each should 
form an arch capable of standing by itself. The abutment, 
therefore, cannot have a continuous surface as in the 
common or right arch, but must be cut in steps to resist 
the oblique pressure ; wherefore also the ultimate founda- 
tion stones must present surfaces perpendicular to the 
road. 

Attending for the moment to one only of these divisions, 
say to a thin slice contiguous to the side wall EG, let us 
study the manner in which the arch-stones in it must be 
shaped. At the crown I the pressure is horizontal in the 
plane EIG, and therefore the joint of the stones there must 
be perpendicular to AB, and so also must be its projection 
on, the horizontal plane. ^ 

Proceeding along the line of the curve to the point R, 
we observe that the pressure there must be in the direction 
of a tangent to the curve, wherefore the surface of a joint 
at R must be perpendicular to that tangent, and the 
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exposed face of the stone must be riglit-angled. Now, the 
projection upon a horizontal surface of a right angle placed 
obliquely is not necessarily right ; in this case it cannot be 
right, and therefore the course of a line of joints repre- 
sented in plan must bend away from being perpendicular 
to the side wall towards being parallel to the line of the 
abutment. Thus a continuous course of joints beginning at 
I must be shown in plan by some curved line such as 

In many of the skewed bridges actually built, the out- j 
Hne of the arch is divided into equal parts, as seen on the | 
ends of the vaidt ; the curved joint-lines IP^ thus become j 
portions of screws drawn on an oblique cylinder, and, 
although the arch-stone at the crown be rectangular, those 
on the slope cease to be so. The bearing surface is thus 
inclined to the direction of the pressure, and the tendency 
is to thrust out the arch-stones at the acute corners F and 
G. The fault is exactly the same as if, in ordinary 
building, the mason were to bed the stones off the level. 
The consequence is that skewed stone-bridges have not 
given satisfaction, the fault being attributed to the 
principle of the skew, whereas it should have been assigned 
to the unskilfulness of the design. 

Let figure 9 be an elevation projected on a vertical plane 
parallel to AB, EIG, FSH, being the outlines of the ends 
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of the arch, and the sections taken at equal intervals along 
the crown line being also shown ; then, since the projection 
of a right angle upon a plane parallel to one of its sides is 
always right, the joint at R, as seen, on this elevation, must 
be perpendicular to the curve at R, and thus the curve II^, 
representing one of the joint-courses, must cross each of 
the vertical sections perpendicularly. In this way each of 
the four-sided curvilinear spaces into which this elevation 
is divided must be right-angled at its four corners. This 
law is general, and enables us to determine the details of 
any proposed oblique arch. 

If we draw, as in figure 9, the end elevation of the 
vault as intersected by numerous parallel planes, and lead 
a curved line crossing all these intersections perpendicu- 
larly, we obtain the end elevation of one of the joint- 
lines, and are able from it to prepare any other of its 
projections. The form and character of this end elevation 
IP/) depends entirely on the nature of the curve EIG, but 
is the same whatever may be the angle of the skew. In 
order to examine its general character, let us take in the 
crown line two closely contiguous points I, K, and from 
these lead the joint-lines IP, KQ, of equal length, then the 
straight line PQ is equal and parallel to IK, on any of the 
projections. 

If in the end elevation, figure 9, we continue the joint 
IP to meet the vertical section OQ in />, we may regard 
PQp as a small rectilineal triangle, right angled at p, while 
FQp is the inclination to the horizon. Now, PQ : Qp : : 
R : cos FQp, while PQ is equal to KI, the breadth of the 
arch-stone at the crown, wherefore the breadth of the course 
at the crown is to the breadth of the same course at any 
other place as radius is to the cosine of the inclination there. 
Hence it follows, as is shown in the end elevation, figure 
10, that the arch -stones gradually diminish in breadth from 
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the crown downwards, being halved in breadth at an 
inclination of 60®. At a greater inclination they become 



still narrower, and an infinity of them would be needed to 
reach the abutment of a semicircular or semi-elliptic arch, 
because the cosine of the inclination there is zero. In no 
properly-built skewed bridge can the arch-stones show equal 
divisions ; and it is impossible to continue the arch to the 
complete half circle or half ellipse. 

Passing from the end elevation, figure 9, to the plan, 
figure 8, we observe that Qp on the plan is less than’ the 
actual Qp of the elevation in the ratio of the cosine of the 
inclination to radius, and, therefore, on the plan, the breadth 
at the crown is to the apparent breadth of the course at 
any other place as the square of the radius is to the square 
of the cosine of the inclination there; so that, at the inclina- 
tion of 60° the apparent breadth will be quarter of that at 
the crown. 

Again, in figure 11, which is the side elevation of the 
vault, or its projection 
on a vertical plane per- 
pendicular to the road, 
the apparent distance 
Qp is to the actual dis- 
tance Qp of figure 9 
as the sine of the in- 
clination is to radius, 
wherefore, the apparent 
breadth Qp on this pro- 
jection is proportional to 
the product of the sine by the cosine of the inclination, that 
is, to half the sine of twice the inclination. The width on 
this projection is therefore greatest at an inclination of 45°, 
being there just one-half of the actual breadth at the crown 
of the arch. 

This reasoning is founded on the supposition that the- 
distance IK is excessively small, and the resulting con- 
clusions are strictly true only of an infinitely narrow course- 
of arch-stones; they are, indeed, differential equations which 
must be vniegrated in order to be applied to actual practice. 
Thus we have seen that the curved line IP, figure 9, 
crosses the section NP perpendicularly at P, but then it 
does not continue in this direction for any perceptible 
distance. The draughtsman may attempt to trace it by 
making the sections very numerous, and by drawing perpen- 
diculars across the successive intervals; but however nume- 
rous he may make these sections, he can thus only effect 
an approximation to the true curve. We must integrate, 
that is, we must obtain the aggregate of an infinite number 
of infinitely small portions in order to reach an absolutely 
true result. 

These conclusions hold good whatever may be the out- 
line of the arch. The most common, and therefore the 
most interesting case, is when the longitudinal section is 
circular, the cross section taken perpendiciilarly to the 
abutment being then an ellipse with its shorter diameter 
placed horizontally, the vault being an oblique cylinder. 
Figure 9 is actually drawn for the circular arch. If then 
O be the centre of the circular arc NP, the curve IP must 
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at V tend towards O, so that the draughtsman, while mak- 
ing the step across one of the intervals, has only to keep 
his straight edge np to the corresponding place of the centre. 
If we place the paper horizontally, fix a small heavy round 
body at F to the end of a thread OP, and then draw the 
end O of that string along the straight line HEF, P would 
always move towards the then position of the point O, 
and would trace out the curve of which we are in search. 
The projection, then, of the joint of an oblique circular 
arch upon a vertical plane parallel to the road, is always 
the curve known by the name of the Tractory, 
tractories have the same shape, the size merely is regulated 
by the length of the thread OP, that is, by the radius of 
•curvature of the circular arch. Hence^ if the delineation 
of it have been accurately made in one case, the curve for 
another case may be obtained by mere enlargement or 
reduction \ or, stiU better, in all cases it may be traced by 
help of a table of co-ordinates, sucb as that subjoined, 
which shows the dimensions of the tractory as represented 
in figure 12, in decimal parts of the radius of curvature of 



the arch. The computations have been made lor equal 
motions of the point O, corresponding, therefore, to equal dis- 
tances measured along the crown-line of the arch. The head- 
ings of the columns sufficiently explain their contents. By 
help of these the form of the tractory may easily be obtained, 
and with a piece of veneer or of thin metal cut to this 
shape, the architect may obtain all the details of the 
intended structure, first working out the said elevation, 
figure 9, and transferring the several points therefrom to 
the other projections. 

If we put 5 for the angle of the skew, v for the distance 
IN measured along the crown of the vault, and i for the 
inclination at the point P, r being the radius of the arch, 
the distance XNT or tO of figure 10 is clearly v sin 5, and as 
the result of the integration, we obtain — , 

^ log tan Ji) , 

by help of which equation we can readily determine t when 
tf is known, or v when i is given. The table of Napierian 
logarithmic tangents being very scarce, it is convenient to 
convert these into denary or common logarithms. Putting, 
as is usual, M for the modulus of denary logarithms, that 
is, for *43429 44819, the above equation becomes — 

M 

— , -y , sin 5 =log tan (45® + ^i ) , 

from which it is quite easy to tabulate the values of i cor- 
responding to equidifferent values of because the constant 
factor — 

M . sin s 


has to be only once computed; that is, the number of 
degrees in the arc NP being thus computed for each of the 
successive sections of the vault, we have only to divide a 
tape-line so as to show degrees and minutes of the actual 
circle in order to be able at once to mark the course of the 
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joints upon the centering of the arch; or better still, instead 
of the degrees, we may write upon the tape the successive 
values of NP, and then the commonest workman will be 
able to lay off the lines. 
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The only other kind of skewed arch likely to possess any 
interest is the elliptic. In right arches the semi-ellipse is 
sometimes used on account of the grace of its form, but this 
reason for its adoption disappears in the case of the skew, 
because then we can only use a portion of the semi-ellipse. 
The end elevation of a joint in an elliptic skewed arch is a 
modified form of the tractory, and the general features of 
the arrangement are analogous to those of the circular arch. 

The arch-stone of a common bridge is wedge-shaped, 
having two flat faces AacO, 'Bbd'D, inclined to suit the 
breadth of the course, but in the skewed bridge the corre- 
sponding faces are twisted, Cc not being parallel to Aa, and 
thus the dressing of them requires both skill and care. 
The dimensions of the stone and the inclinations of its four 





edges may easily be computed when its intended position is 
known, and thus the degree of twist on each of its faces 
may be ascertained, and the lines may then be marked off 
on the ends of the stone. 

The theory of the skewed arch was given for the first 
time in the Transactions^ of the Royal Scottish Society of 
Arts fox 1838; from which it was copied into the GivU 
Engineer and Architects Journal for July 1840, which see, 
(For the history and various forms of the arch see Abchi- 
TECTUBE.) 
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A RCH^ilOLOGY, from apxouo^^ ancient, and koyo^^ a 
description. Tlie term Archceology^ like that of 
Antiqmiies, has been employed, until a very recent period, 
in a sense so restricted and arbitrary as strikingly to con- 
trast with the latitude admissible according to the original 
derivation of the word. Literally it signifies the study of 
antiquity or ancient things; but its precise significance 
has been determined from time to time by the range of 
study and research most in favour. To some extent it has 
always been recognised as embracing whatever pertained to 
the early history of any nation, but in its details it was 
applied almost exclusively to the study of Greek and 
Roman art, or of classical antiquities generally. The pro- 
gress of geology, and the application of sound principles of 
induction to the study of primitive antiquities, have wrought 
a great revolution, and few studies now rival archaeology 
in comprehensive interest. 

In looking at the succession of strata of the earth’s 
crust it was assumed till recently that the student of man 
and his remains is limited to the latest superficial formation 
of post-tertiary strata. To the palaeontologist was assigned 
all ancient animal life of the fossiliferous strata, while the 
archaeologist treated of man and his works as things essen- 
tially distinct. The diverse functions of the two sciences 
are still clearly recognised; but the archaeologist is no 
longer supposed to be excluded either from quaternary or 
tertiary strata in his search not only for the remains of 
human art, but for the osteological evidences of man’s pre- 
sence contemporaneous with the fauna of such geological 
periods. One class of archaeologists, accordingly, confi- 
dently anticipate the recovery not only of works of art, but 
of the fossil remains of man himself, in the pliocene, or 
even the miocene strata. So far, however, as any reliable 
evidence can guide opinion, it scarcely admits of question 
that neither has hitherto been found in older deposits 
than the later tertiary, or quaternary. 

The actual remains of man, the specific form of his 
osseous structure, and above all of his skull, now receive 
the minutest attention; and the department of anthropo- 
logy to which such investigations are specially assigned 
has latterly acquired a fresh interest from the inquiries 
suggested by novel theories as to the possible evolution of 
man from lower animal organisations. N'evertheless, the 
researches of the palaeontologist and of the archaeologist 
are based on essentially distinct evidence. The life of 
geological periods is investigated by means of the fossil 
bones and teeth which alone survive. Or if to these have 
to be added such illustrations of habits, food, and struc- 
ture as are furnished by means of footprints, coproKtes, 
and the like subsidiary evidence, still all are traceable, 
directly or indirectly, to the livmg organism. Man, on the 
contrary, in times altogether preceding history, is chiefly 
studied by means of Ms works. Archaeology thus forms 
the intermediate link between geology and history, though 
the reaction, at the revival of learning in the 16th century, 
wMch tended for a time to subordinate arts and science 
alike to classical authority, reduced it within greatly nar- 
rower limits. Nevertheless, the fitness of the term for the 
most comprehensive definition in relation to all wMch per- 
tains to the past could not be entirely overlooked, and it 
is even employed repeatedly by Dr Prichard as nearly 
synonymous with palaeontology. In tMs, however, he has 
not been followed, and the name is now universally adopted 
to designate the science wMch deduces the history of man 
from the relics of the past. So comprehensive a subject 
necessarily admits of great subdivision. The most im- 


portant general division will be treated of separately ia the 
article on Classical AucHieoLOGY (p. 343, sqg.), while in- 
teresting branches of the study will be reviewed under the 
heads of Egyptian, Etruscan, i^syrian, Mexican, and Indian 
antiquities. Numismatics, pottery, heraldry, Meroglyphics, 
palaeography, and other subdivisions in like manner deal 
with important details, and help to illustrate the compre- 
hensiveness of the subject. 

The innate cravings of the human mind for an insight 
into the future have shaped themselves into many forms of 
divination and astrology. But this desire is not more uni- 
versal than that wMch prompts man to aim at a recovery of 
the secrets of the past. The question Whence? even more 
than that of Whither? is found to give shape to the mytMo 
legends of the rude barbarian, and to constitute an im- 
portant element in the poetry and mythology of every 
natioMs oral and written history. With the progress of 
society such indices of the past are subjected anew to 
critical analyses; and we accordingly find abundant traces 
of an archaeological spirit in the literature of every civilised 
nation. The influence of the same craving for a mastery 
of the past is seen adapting itself to the spirit of the age 
at every epoch of great progress. The revival of art and 
letters in the 14th and 15 th centuries was signalised by a 
renewed appreciation of Greek and Roman models; and 
while the progress of opinion in the 16th century was 
accompanied by an abandonment of mediaeval for classic 
art, the tendency of Europe in our own day, amid many 
elements of progress, has been singularly consentaneous in 
the return not merely to mediaeval art, but to mediaeval 
modes and standards of thought, and in the attempt to 
attain to Mgher excellence than has been yet acMeved by 
a more perfect development of the ideal of the middle ages. 

The alliance of archaeology with geology, and the direc- 
tion of geological research to the evidences of the antiquiiy 
of man, have largely contributed to its expansion, until in 
its comprehensive unity it embraces the entire range of 
human progress from the infantile stage of primeval arts^ 
to the earliest periods of written records. It has thus been 
developed into a systematic science, by which the intelli- 
gent investigator is enabled to pursue his researches with 
the aid of evidence older than all written chronicles, and to 
recover chapters of national infancy and youth heretofore 
deemed beyond recall The geologist, with no aid from 
written records, follows out Ms inquiries through succes- 
sive periods of the earth’s history, and reveals the changes 
it has undergone, and the character of the living beings 
wMch animated epochs of the globe ages before man was 
called into being. Beginning with the traces of life in the 
prim^ fossiliferous strata, he passes on from system to 
system, disclosing a vast succession of long extinct: life, 
until in the latest diluvial formations he points to the re- 
mains of animals identical with existing species, and even 
to traces of human art — the evidence of tiie close of geo- 
logical and the beginning of archaeological periods. Here 
archaeological science ought to be ready to take up the 
narrative, and with a more comprehensive minuteness of 
detail and greater certainty as to the conclusions arrived at. 
Such, however, until very recently, las not been the case. 
The geologist himself long confused the records of the 
transitional period by Ms mistaken reference of aR diluvial 
traces to the Noachian deluge; and when, pausing, as he 
thus believed, at the dawn of the historic period, he turned 
to the archaeologist for the subsequent chapters of the 
history of life on our globe, it was only to receive a record 
of Roman traces at best but meagrely supplementing the 
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minuter details of the historian. Nearly the same was the 
ease with all historic antiquity, with the single exception 
■of the wonderful monuments of JEgypt, which preserve to 
us the records of a civilisation in which we can recognise 
the origin of arts, letters, and all else to which the culture 
of the oldest historical nations may be traced. 

Nevertheless, the evidences of the primitive arts, and 
the traces of a native civilisation originating among the 
prehistoric races of Europe, had been long familiar to the 
antiquary, though he failed to form any intelligent concep- 
tion of their significance as historical records. Their inter- 
pretation on an intelligent and systematic principle is 
mainly due to the archaeologists and ethnologists of Den- 
mark and Sweden, who from their very geographical 
position were happily freed from the confusing element of 
classical prejudices, and were compelled to seek in other 
than Boman sources an origin for the abundant traces of 
metallurgic art. Zealous British coadjutors speedily caught 
the hint, and freed themselves from the trammels which 
had so long narrowed their aim* the rem^s of primitive 
art were referred to true sources, or at least arranged under 
an intelligent system of chronological sequence; and thus 
the desultory and often misdirected labours of the anti- 
quary have given place to researches characterised by 
scientific accuracy. 

The system of primitive archaeology thus introduced has 
since been modified and carried out into ampler details, as 
the fruit of more extended discoveries, chiefly effected in 
France and England; but the three primary divisions, 
the Stone, the Bronze, and the Iron Periods, are still 
retained. The arrangement is warranted alike by evidence 
and by its practical convenience, though later research has 
given to the stone period a comprehensiveness undreamt 
of before, and so led to its subdivision into two ages of 
prolonged duration, with distinctive characteristics of primi- 
tive art. (1.) The Stone Period, as the name implies, is 
that in which the rude aboriginal arts, which the com- 
monest necessities of man call into operation, are assumed 
to have been employed entirely on such available materials 
as stone, horn, bone, &c. (2.) The Bronze Period may in 

like manner admit of subdivision, though the term is con- 
veniently employed, in its most comprehensive sense, for 
that era of progress in which the metallurgic arts appear 
to have heen introduced and slowly developed — first, by 
the simple use of native copper, followed by the application 
of fire, the construction of moulds, and the discovery of 
such chemical processes as the allojdng of copper and tin, 
and the consequent production of the beautiful and useful 
alloy which gives name to this the earlier metallurgic 
era. (3.) The Iron Period marks the era of matured 
metallurgic arts, and the accompanying progress consequent 
on the degree of civilisation which is the inevitable con- 
comitant of such a state of things. While, however, those 
divisions hold good in their general application, they must 
not in every case be applied too rigidly. The archseologist 
is constantly recalled to the distinction between the re- 
searches of the palaeontologist, as dealing with the traces 
of organic life, and his own study of the works of a rational 
being marked by all the diversities traceable to the reason- 
ing and volition of the individual workman. Local facili- 
ties have also modified the arts of primitive man in various 
ways. In some localities, as in North America, pure native 
copper abounds; while on the other hand, in certain districts 
of Africa iron occurs in such a condition that it appears to 
Lave been wrought by the primitive metallurgist from very 
remote times. 

All those periods embrace eras concerning which no con- 
temporary written records exist; and in relation to most of 
them nearly as little is known directly as of the older 
periods with which the geologist exclusively deals. It 


need not therefore excite surprise that the process of in- 
duction established on this basis has been challenged by 
historical writers of high standing, but whose exclusive 
labours on the records of periods admitting of documentary 
evidence and charter proof render them little disposed to 
sympathise with a course of reasoning relative to the history 
of man, such as has, in the hands of the geologist, revealed 
so much in relation to more ancient life. The further, 
however, that research is pursued, alike into the habits of 
living races of savages, and into the characteristics of the 
oldest traces of primitive art, the more clearly does such a 
process of development, from the first rude working in 
stone to the highest arts of the skilled metallurgist, become 
manifest. 

The Australians, the Maories of New Zealand, and the 
whole widely-scattered races of the Polynesian Islands, the 
Caribs and other natives of the American archipelago, with 
all the nomade tribes of the New World, from Patagonia 
to the Arctic circle, were, when first discovered, without 
any knowledge of the metals as such, and supplied their 
wants by means of implements and weapons of stone, shell, 
bone, or wood. The civilised Mexicans and Peruvians, on 
the contrary, when first visited by the Spaniards in the 16th 
century, were familiar with the working of copper as well 
as gold, — ^though totally ignorant of iron, and also retaining 
for common purposes many of the primitive stone weapons 
and implements, only substituting the abundant obsidian 
of their volcanic region for flint. Greece passed from its 
bronze to its iron age within the period embraced in its 
literary history ; and the mastery of the art of working the 
intractable iron ore is traceable with tolerable clearness in 
the early history of Borne, not very long before it came in 
contact with the trans-Alpine barbarians. Among must of 
the Germknio and Celtic tribes iron appears to have been 
already known when they first came in contact with the 
aggressive civilisation of the south; and from one of them, 
the Norici (in whose country, in the Austrian valleys of 
the Danube, this metal is still wrought with the highest 
skill), there is reason to believe that the Bomans acquired 
the art of making steel. 

If history is only to begin, as that of Britain has 
heen made to do, with the date of the first collision 
with inva^ding Borne, then, no doubt, stone and bronze 
periods are as meaningless as are eocene and miocene 
periods to the geologist who assigns the Mosaic deluge as 
the source of the earliest phenomena of his science. To 
those, however, who are willing to follow inductive reason- 
ing to its legitimate conclusions it must be apparent that 
it is no visionary theory, but a system founded in well- 
established truth, which arranges l3ie archseological records 
of primitive history and the remains of human art iiito 
stone, bronze, and iron periods. Even here, however, an 
important distinction in the employment of such materials 
as a basis of inductive reasoning indicates the greatness of 
the revolution involved in the introduction among the 
living creatures inhabiting this earth of a being end^owed 
with intelligence, and supplementing the natural resources 
of animal life by arts even of the most primitive kind. It 
must indeed be borne in remembrance that geological 
and historical chronology are very different things, and 
that the idea implied in the contemporaneousness of strata 
bears a very slight approximation to the coincidence of 
contemporaneous events and productions of an historical 
era- The doctrine of geological continuity is indeed 
challenged in certain respects; but on the whole, the 
geological formations, with their included organic remains, 
may be assumed to obey a natural and unvarying order ; 
and so, within the compass of geological periods, to be of 
contemporaneous origin. But, notwithstanding certain 
extreme assumptions, “based on the theory of evolution, and 
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involving the consequent exisLence of man in remote geolo- 
gical eras, so far as all actual evidence can yet guide us, it is 
correct to say that, geologically speaking, the entire history 
of man is embraced in one period. But in the works of 
art, which form the bases of archseological induction, a 
new element — ^that of mind, or the reasoning faculty, along 
with the imitative and social arts — ^is introduced, and 
greatly complicates its subdivisions. The stone period of 
Britain or Denmark is analogous to that of the Polynesian 
Islands. So closely do their tools and weapons resemble 
each other that it requires a practised eye to distinguish 
the stone axe or flint lance-head found in an ancient British 
barrow from implements brought by some recent voyager 
from the islands of the Southern Ocean. Nor could the 
most experienced archaeologist undertake in every case to 
discriminate between the flint arrow-head dug from some 
primitive barrow of undated centuries before the Christian 
era, and the corresponding weapon brought by some recent 
traveller from Tierra del Fuego or regions beyond the 
Rocky Mountains. The inference is therefore legitimate, 
that in those Polynesians, Fuegians, or Indians of the 
North-West, we have examples of tribes in the same 
p rimitive stage as were the aborigines of Europe during 
its stone period. Chronologically, however, the stone 
period of Europe and that of the Pacific islands or the 
American continent are separated by thousands of years. 
In like manner, the bronze age of Mexico was undisturbed 
by all later elements when first brought into contact with 
the matured civilisation of Europe in the 16th century, 
while the close of that of Britain preceded the 1st century 
of our era. The same rule is applicable to the primitive 
archaeology of all countries j and a fertile source of error 
and misconception has already had its rise in the assump- 
tion that because Greece and Italy, Germany, Gaii, 
Scandinavia, and Britain, have all 'had their primitive 
stone and bronze periods, therefore the whole must have 
been contemporaneous. It cannot therefore he too strongly 
enforced as one of the most essential points of variance in 
the rcaioning of the geologist and the archaeologist, that 
the periods of the latter, though synonymous, are not neces- 
sarily synchronous ; but that, on the contrary, nearly all 
the phenomena which pertain to the natural history of 
man, and to the historic development of the race, may he 
vvitnessed in their various stages in contemporary races 
of oux own day — ^from rudimentary barbarism, and the 
absence of all arts essential to the fir^^t dawn of civilisation, 
to a state of greatest advancement in the knowledge and 
employment of such arts. 

Some progress has already been made in an approxi- 
mation to certain chronological data of much importance 
relative to such primitive periods of the history of nations. 
But the archaeologist, as well as the geologist, is learning 
to deal with periods of time which cannot always he 
measured either by years or centuries, but rather must be 
gauged by those chronological stages in the history of our 
planet in which epochs and periods take the place of 
definite subdivisions of solar time. Nevertheless, geological 
evidence of changes which are known to have occurred 
within- the historic period supplies an important key to the 
approximate duration of certain eras characterised by traces 
of human art ; and while by the intelligent observation of 
such remains in the superficial strata, mingling with the 
fossil evidences of extinct and familiar species of animal 
life, the link is supplied by which man takes his place in 
an unbroken chain of creative existence, sweeping hack 
into so remote a past, the evidences of matured art pertain- 
ing to periods unrecorded by history supply later links 
of the same chain, and reunite the present with all former 
ages. 

The system of primitive archgeology which is found appli- 
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cable to British antiquities so closely corresponds in all its 
essential features to that of Europe prior to the era of 
authentic history, that the purpose of such an abstract as 
this will he most conveniently accomplished by presenting 
its leading points as examples of the whole, illustrating 
these in passing by the analogous remains discovered in 
other countries. The apparent simplicity of a primitive 
stone period has been considerably modified by recent 
research ; and the careful study of the remains of ancient 
art, in their relation to accompanying geological phenomena, 
or of the evidences of artificial deposition in caves, barrows, 
chambered cromlechs, cairns, or other sepulchral structures, 
suggests the subdivision of prehistoric archaeology into a 
succession of epochs included within the period of non- 
metaliurgic arts. 

But before defining the archaeological subdivisions of 
time it is indispensable to glance at the palaeontological 
elements of the question, and the evidences they supply in 
relation to comparative chronology. One of the most re- 
markable phenomena affecting the conditions of life in 
Europe in. recent geological epochs is the existence of a 
period, of long duration throughout the northern hemi- 
sphere, of a temperature resembling that of the Arctic 
regions at the present time. After a period more nearly 
approximating in its conditions the heat' of the tropics at 
the present day, though otherwise under varying states to- 
wards the end of the tertiary epoch the temperature of the 
whole northern hemisphere gradually diminished, until the 
mountainous regions of Scotland and Wales — ^then pro- 
bably of a much higher elevation — ^resembled Greenland 
at the present time; and this Arctic temperature gradually 
extended southwards to the Alps and the Pyrenees. The 
glaciers formed under the influence of perpetual frost and 
snow descended from those and other mountains into the 
valleys and plains over the greater portion of central 
Europe and northern Asia ; and this condition of things, 
pertaining to what is known as the glacial period^ was one 
of greatly prolonged duration. 

After some partial modifications of this low temperature, 
and a consequent advance and retrocession of the glacial 
influences in France and elsewhere, along what was then 
the border lines of a north temperate zone, the glacial 
period drew to a close ; a gradual but persistent rise of 
temperature carried the lines of ice and perpetual snow 
further and further northward, excepting in regions of 
great elevation, as in the Swiss Alps. This was necessarily 
accompanied by the melting of the vast glaciers accumu* 
lated in the mountain valleys throughout the protracted 
period of cold. The broken rocks and soil of the highlands 
were swept into the valleys by torrents of melted ice and 
snow ; the lower valleys were hollowed out and re-formed 
under this novel agent; and the landscape received its 
present outlines of valley, estuary, and river-beds from the 
changes wrought in this diluman epoch. The enormous 
power of the torrents thus acting continuously throughout 
a period of prolonged duration, and the vast deposits of 
sand, gravel, and clay, with the embedded remains of con- 
temporaneous animal and vegetable hfe v/ith which they 
everywhere covered the plains, were viewed till recently 
solely in relation to the Mosaic narrative of a universal 
deluge, and were referred implicitly to that source. But 
recent though the epoch is when compared with^ older 
geological periods, its antiquity is enormous in relation to 
historic chronology ; and instead of being the product of a 
sudden cataclysm of brief duration, it represents pheno- 
mena which required a period of long protracted centuries 
for their evolution. 

Within this late tertiary, or quaternary, period are found 
the remains of animal life contemporary with primeval man 
and his earliest arts. The very characteristics of some of 
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tlie fossil mammals of tlie period, so diverse from all that 
we have been accustomed to associate with man, help to 
suggest ideas of even an exaggerated antiquity for the era 
to which they are assignable, and to relegate it to the 
remotest conceivable antiquity consistent with all other 
evidence of the oldest traces of man or his arts seemingly 
contemporaneous with them. Of those now wholly ex- 
tinct, the mammoth or Eleplias primigmius^ the Elepha^ 
antiquuSy the Mhinoceros tichorinusy the hippopotamus 
Ttiajory and such great cave carnivora as the Ursus spelcBus 
and the Eelis spelcBa^ are most noticeable for their great size, 
and in some cases for their enormous destructive powers, 
in striking contrast to the seemingly helpless condition 
of primitive man. Yet even some of those formidable 
mammalia probably owed their extinction fully as much to 
the presence of man as to any change in temperature and 
consequent alteration in the required conditions of climate 
and habitat. We are accustomed to regard the lion, tiger, 
leopard, panther, and others of the great Felidce as per- 
taining exclusively to tropical countries. They are in 
reality limited to tropical jungles and uncultivated regions 
of great extent, where the abundance of wild vegetable- 
feeding animals supplies their food. The existence of 
neither is compatible with the presence of man in any 
great numbers; but in his absence those beasts of prey 
greatly extend^ their range. The Indian tiger not only 
follows the antelope and deer in the Himalayan chain to 
the verge of perpetual snow, but the tiger, leopard, panther, 
and cheetah hunt their prey beyond that mountain range, 
even into Siberia. 

The influence of man in the extirpation of the wild 
fauna is illustrated by another class of extinct animals of 
manyhistorical regions, which yet survive in more favour- 
able localities. The discovery of abundant evidence of a 
period in the history of central and southern France when 
the reindeer {Oervits tarandiis) formed one of the chief 
sources both for the food of man and for the materials 
from which his w^eapons and implements were made, seems 
to carry us back to an era, inconceivably remote, when 
central France was in the coudition of Lapland in mediaeval 
or still earHer centuries. But the climate of I^orth Britain 
is not even now incompatible with the existence of the 
reindeer, and its favourite moss abounds in many parts of 
the Highlands. It need not therefore surprise us to learn 
that traces of the reindeer are by no means rare in Scot- 
land ; and numerous examples of its horns have recently 
been recovered in more than one Caithness locality, with 
the marks of sawing and cutting for artificial use, and 
lying among other remains in stone-built structures of a 
primitive population of North Britain. How old they are 
may not be strictly determinable, but they help us to the 
acceptance of a very modern date for the presence of the 
reindeer there ; for Torfaeus states that so recently as the 
twelfth century the J arls of Orkney were wont to cross the 
Pentland Firth to chase the roe and the reindeer in the 
wilds of Caithness. At the same date also we find the 
skin of the beaver rated for customs duties amongst articles 
of Scottish export specified in an Act of the reign of 
David I. 

Another very characteristic animal pertaining to the pre- 
historic era of European man is the Megaceros HihemicuSy 
or gigantic Irish elk. Its bones occurred with those of the 
Elepkas pHmigeriiuSy the Rhinoceros tichovinusy the ZTrszcs 
spelceusy and other extinct mammals, alongside of human 
remains and works of art, in the famous Aurignac cave of 
the Pyrenees ; and in the recently-explored Brixham cave, 
on the Devonshire coast, similar remains of the fossil 
rhinoceros, horse, and reindeer, as well as of several extinct 
carnivora, lay embedded in the same breccia with flint 
knives. And not only have the horns and bones of the 


Megaceros Ilihernicus been recovered from Irish bogs and 
marl -pits, with marks of artificial cutting, but a rude 
Irish lyre, found in the moat of Desmond Castle, Adare, 
has been pronounced by Professor Owen to be made from 
the bone of this extinct deer. 

So is it with the ancient BovidcBy not only adapted for 
the chase, but suitable for domestication ; such as the Bos 
primigeniusy the Bos longifronsy and the Bison prisons. 
Their remains have been found in submarine forests, or 
mingling in the drift or cave deposits with the Eleplias 
primigeniuSy the Eelis speloeay and others of the most 
gigantic fossil mammals; while abundant traces reveal 
their existence not merely contemporaneous with man, but 
within definite historical periods. 

The great alluvial valley of the river Forth has yielded 
another class of relics connecting the gigantic fossil mam- 
malia of a prehistoric epoch with man. The disclosures of 
the Carse of Falkirk have repeatedly included remains of the 
Elephas 'primigenius : and in at least one case its tusks were 
found in such perfect condition as to be available for the 
ivory-turner, though lying embedded at a depth of 20 feet 
in the boulder clay. But in the neighbouring valley of the 
Forth the fossil whale {Balcmioptera) has not only been 
repeatedly found far inland, buried in the alluvial soil, at 
levels varying from 20 to 25 feet above high-water mark, but 
in at least two instances the rude, lance or harpoon of deer's 
horn lay alongside of the skeletons ; and near another of 
them were found pieces of stag's horn, artificially cut, and 
one of them perforated with a hole about an inch in 
diameter. Flint implements, an oaken quern, and other 
ingenious traces of primitive art, recovered from the same 
alluvial soil, all tell of a time when the British savage 
hunted the whale in the shallows of a tide at the base of 
the Ochil hills, now between 20 and 30 feet above the 
highest tides and 7 miles distant from the sea. 

There is no doubt that the disappearance of the whale 
from the British shores, like the reindeer from its northern 
valleys, is due far more to the presence of man than to 
any change of temperature so greatly affecting the con- 
ditions of life as to involve their extinction. Nevertheless 
it is convenient to recognise in the disappearance ofi such 
emigrant species from the historic areas the close of the 
palaeontological age. The IJrus, the Aurochs, the Bos 
longifronsy or native ox of the Roman period, and others 
of that important class of animals which man first began 
to turn to account for domestication, have also ceased to 
exist among European fauna ; but this is clearly traceable 
to the destructive presence of man. Within three or four 
centuries the Urus {Bos primigeniusy was still known in 
Germany ; the Aurochs {Bos prisaas) is even now preserved 
under special projection in Lithuania ; and herds of British 
.wild cattle in Cadzow forest, Lanarkshire, and at Chilling- 
ham Park, Northumberland, perpetuate varieties otherwise 
extinct. 

Reverting, then, to the classification which prehistoric 
archaeology admits of, in the light of its most recent dis- 
closures, it appears to be divisible into four distinct epochs, 
of which the first two embrace successive stages of the age 
of stone implements. 

1. The Ealceolithic Period is that which has also been 
designated the Drift Period. The troglodytes, or cave- 
dwellers, of this primitive era were to all appearance 
contemporaneous with the mammoth, the woolly-haired 
rhinoceros, and the great cave carnivora already named. 
In England, France, Belgium, and other countries of 
Europe, numerous caves have been explored which were 
undoubtedly the habitations and workshops of the men of 
this period. These caverns vary in character and dimen- 
sions according to the geolo^cal features of the localities 
where they occur ; but all alike involve the simple feature 
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* f I ecesses, more or less ample, affording comparatiYely dry 
and commodious shelter, and so being resorted to as places 
of habitation alike by wild animals and by man himself. 
But the most valuable for the purposes of the archaeologist 
are a class of caverns which occur in limestone districts, 
and which, from the combined mechanical action of the 
water operating on a rock easily eroded, and its chemical 
action when charged with a certain amount of carbonic 
acid in dissolving the calcareous rock, are found expanded 
into long galleries and chambers of large dimensions. 
There the same chemical agents, acting under other cir- 
cumstances, have dissolved the limestone rock, and sealed 
up the ancient flooring at successive intervals, thereby fur- 
nishing a test of the duration of long periods of alternate 
action and repose, and yielding evidence of the most in- 
disputable kind as to the order of succession of the various 
deposits and their included bones and implements. 

In Belgium, at Dordogne, and in some parts of the 
south of France, the caves and rock-recesses are of a much 
simpler character. Yet there also favouring circumstances 
have preserved contemporary deposits of the ancient cave- 
dwellers, their works of art, the remains of their food, and 
even their cooking hearths. 

The caves of the drift period accordingly present 
peculiarly favourable conditions for the study of the post- 
pHoceue period. Some of these caverns were evidently 
first occupied by the extinct carnivora of that period, as in 
the case of the famous Kent’s Hole Cave of Devonshire, 
of which the lowest deposit is a breccia of water-worn 
rock and red clay, interspersed with numerous bones of 
the Ursus spelceus^ or great cave-bear. Over this a stalag- 
mitic flooring had been formed, in some places to a depth 
of several feet, by the long-protracted deposition of car- 
bonate of lime held in solution in the drippings from the 
roof. Above this ancient flooring, itself a work of cen- 
turies, later floods had superimposed a thick layer of 
“ cave-earth,’’ in some cases even entirely filling up exten- 
sive galleries with a deposit of drift-mud and stones, 
within which are embedded the evidences of contempo- 
raneous life — bones and teeth of the fossil elephant, 
rhinoceros, horse, cave-bear, hyaena, reindeer, and Irish 
elk ; and along with these, numerous weapons and imple- 
ments of chipped flint, horn, and bone — ^the unmistakable 
proofs of the presence of man. These, again, have been 
sealed down, in another prolonged period of rest, by a new 
flooring of stalagmite j and thus the peculiar circumstances 
of those cave deposits render them specially favourable for 
the preservation of a coherent record of the period. Here 
are the evidences of the animal life contemporaneous with 
the men of the caves during the drift period ; here also are 
many of their smaller flint implements — ^the flint-cores and 
the chips and flint-flakes, showing where their actual 
manufacture was carried on ; and the lances, bodkins, and 
needles of bone, which could only have been preserved 
under such favouring circumstances. 

But besides the actual deposits in the caves, the river 
gravels of the same period have their distinct disclosures. 
The spear-heads, discs, scrapers, and other large implements 
of chipped flint are of rare occurrence in the cave breccia. 
Their size was sufficient to prevent their being readily 
dropt and buried beyond reach of recovery in the muddy 
flooring of the old cave dwellings and the same cause 
preserved them from destruction when exposed to the 
violence involved in the accumulation of the old river drifts. 
In the north of France, and in England from Bedfordshire 
southward to the English Channel, in beds of ancient 
gravel, sand, and clay of the river valleys, numerous dis- 
coveries of large flint implements have been made — ^from 
the year 1797, when the first noted flint implements of the 
drift were discovered in the same stratified gravel of Hoxne, 
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in Suffolk, in which lay bones of the fossil elephants 
and other extinct mammalia. The characteristics of the 
river-drift implements, as well as of the whole art of the 
stone age, have been minutely described and illustrated 
in various works, but especially in Evans’s Ancient Stone 
Implements^ Weapons, and Ornaments of Great Britain^ 

\ It is sufficient, therefore, to refer to such authorities for 
details. 

But besides the numerous specimens of the manufactures 
in flint, horn, and bone, illustrative of the mechanical 
i ingenuity of this primitive era, special attention is due to 
: the actual evidences of imitative and artistic skill of the 
sculptors and draughtsmen of the same period. 

Different attempts have been made, especially by French 
savans, to subdivide the palseontologic age of man into a 
succession of periods, based chiefly on the character of the 
mammalian remains accompanying primitive works of art ; 
and the two great subdivisions of the elephantine or 
mammoth age and the reindeer age have been specially 
favoured. Among the works of art of the cave-men of 
Perigord, in central France, contemporary with the rein- 
deer, various drawings of animals, including the reindeer 
itself, have been found incised on bone and stone, apparently 
with a pointed implement of flint. But the most remark- 
able of all is the portrait of a mammoth, seemingly executed 
from the Hfe, outlined on a plate of ivory found in the 
Madelaine Cave, on the river Vezfere, by M. Laxtet, when 
in company with M. Verneuil and Dr Falconer. If genu- 
ine — and the circumstances of the discovery, no less than 
the character of the explorers, seem to place it above 
suspicion — ^this most ancient work of art is of extreme 
value. The skulls and other remains of five individuals 
have been found to illustrate the men of this period. The 
cerebral development is good, and alike in features and 
form of head they compare favourably with later savage 
races. Their drawings embrace animals, single and in 
groups, including the mammoth, reindeer, horse, ox, fish 
of different kinds, flowers, ornamental patterns, and also 
ruder attempts at the human form. They also carved in 
bone and ivory. Some of the delineations are as rude as 
any recent specimens of savage art, others exhibit con- 
siderable skill; but the most remarkable of all is the 
representation of the mammoth. It has been repeatedly 
engraved, and as, to all appearance, a genuine contem- 
porary effort at the portraiture of that remarkable animal, 
its worth is considerable. But this sinks into insignificance 
in comparison with its value as a gauge of the intellectual 
capacity of the men of that remote age. It represents the 
extinct elephant, sketched with great freedom of hand, and 
with an artistic boldness in striking contrast to the laboured 
efforts of an untutored draughtsman. Whatever other in- 
ference be deduced from it, this is obvious, that in intel- 
lectual aptitude the palaeolithic men of the reindeer period 
of central France were in no degree inferior to the average 
Frenchman of the 19th century. 

2. This first or palaeolithic period, with its characteristic 
implements of chipped flint, belonging to an epoch in 
wMch man occupied central Europe contemporaneously 
with the mammoth, the cave-bear, and other long-extinct 
mammals, was followed by the second or Heolithic FeHod, 
or, as it has been sometimes called, the Surface-Stone 
Period, in contradiction to the Drift Period, characterised 
by weapons of polished flint and stone. The discovery and 
exploration of the ancient Pfahlhav/ten or lake villages of 
Switzerland and other countries, including the crannoges 
of Ireland and Scotland, and of the hjdhkertrmdddings or 
refuse-heaps of Denmark, Scotland, and elsewhere, have 
greatly extended the illustrations of this period, and given 
definiteness to the evidences of its antiquity. But while 
it includes works of a very remote epoch, it also 
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emlbraces tliose of later regular sepulture, witli tlie sepul- 
chral pottery of rudest type, the personal ornaments and 
other remains of tho prehistoric races ot Europe, onward 
to the dawn of history. It even includes the first traces 
of the use of the metals, in the employment of gold for 
personal adornment, though with no intelligent recognition 
of its distinction from the flint and stone in which the 
workmen of this neolithic period chiefiy wrought. 

The nearly indestructible nature of the materials in 
which the manufacturers alike of the palaeolithic and the 
neolithic period chiefiy wrought, helps to account for the 
immense number of weapons and implements of the two 
prolonged ages of stone-working which have been recovered. 
The specimens now accumulated in the famous collection 
of the Christiansborg Palace at Copenhagen amount to 
several thousands. The Poyal Irish Academy, the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland, the British Museum, and 
other collections, in like manner include many hundreds 
of specimens, ranging from the remotest periods of the 
cave and drift men of western Europe to the dawn of 
definite history within the same European area. They 
include hatchets, adzes, gouges, chisels, scrapers, discs, 
and other tools in considerable variety ; axes, lances, spear 
and arrow heads, mauls, hammers, and other weapons and 
implements of war and the chase; besides a variety of 
utensils, implements, and ornaments, with regard to which 
we can but vaguely guess the design of their construction. 
Many of these are merely chipped into shape, sometimes 
with much ingenuity, in other cases as rudely as the most 
barbarous and massive implements of the palaeolithic 
period. But from their association, in 'graves or other 
clearly-recognised deposits of the later period, with ground 
and polished implements, and even occasionally with the 
first traces of a time when the metals were coming into use, 
there is no room to question their later origin. In part 
they may be legitimately recognised, like the whole ele- 
ments of archaeological classification, to mark different 
degrees of rudeness in successive steps towards civilisation; 
in part they indicate, as in manufactures of our own day, 
the economy of labour in roughly-fashioned implements 
designed only for the rudest work, or for missiles the use 
of which involved their loss. 

To the same primitive period of rude savage life must 
be assigned the rudiments of architectural skill pertaining 
to the Megalithic Age. Everywhere we find traces, alike 
throughout the seats of oldest civilisation and in earliest 
written records, including the historical books of the Old 
Testament Scriptures, of the erection of the simple mono- 
lith, or unhewn pillar of stone, as a record of events, a 
monumental memorial, or a landmark. There is the 
Tanist Stone, or kingly memorial, like that set up in 
Shechem when Abimelech was made king ; the Hoar 
Stone, or boundary-stone, like *^the stone of Bohan, the 
son of Eeuben,” and other ancient landmarks of Bible 
story ; the Cat Stone, or battle-stone, a memorial of some 
great victory; and the stone set up as the evidence of 
some special treaty or agreement, like Laban and Jacob’s 
pillar of witness at Qaleed. To the same primitive stage of 
architecture belong the cromlech, the cairn, the chambered 
barrow, and other sepulchral structures of unhewn stone ; 
as well as the weems, or megalithic subterranean dwellings 
common in Scotland and elsewhere, until, with the- intro- 
duction of metals and the gradual mastery of metallurgic 
art, we reach the period of partially hewn and symmetrical 
structures, of which the great temple of Stonehenge is the 
moat remarkable example. But it is in Egypt that mega- 
lithic architecture is seen in its most matured stage, with 
all the massiveness which so aptly symbolises barbarian 
power, but also with a grandeur, due to artistic taste and 
refinement, in which the ponderous solidity of vast mega- 


lithic structures is relieved by the graces of colossal 
sculpture and of an inexhaustible variety of architectural 
detail. There appears to be a stage in the development 
of the human mind in its progress towards civilisation 
when an unconscious aim at the expression of abstract 
power tends to beget an era of megalithic art. The huge 
cromlechs, monoliths, and circles still abounding in many 
centres of European civilisation perpetuate the evidence of 
such a transitional stage among its prehistoric races. But 
it was in Egypt that an isolation, begot by the peculiar 
conditions of its unique physical geography, though also 
perhaps ascribable in part to certain ethnical characteristics 
of its people, permitted this megalithic art to mature into 
the highest perfection of which it is capable. There the 
rude unhewn monoKth became the graceful obelisk, the 
cairn was transformed into the symmetrical pyramid, and 
the stone circles of Avebury and Stonehenge, or the mega- 
lithic labyrinths of Carnac in Brittany, developed into 
colonnaded avenues and temples, Like those of Denderah 
and Edfu, or the colossal sphinx avenue of Luxor. 

Elaborately-finished axes, hammer-heads, cups, and vases 
of the late neolithic era serve to illustrate the high stage to 
which the arts of a purely stone period could he advanced, 
in the absence of any process of arrestment or change. 
But long before such a tendency to development into orna- 
mental detail and symmetrical regularity of construction 
could be brought to bear on the megaHthic architecture of 
the same era, the metallurgic sources of all later civilisation 
had begun to supersede its rude arts. To such remote 
eras we strive in vain to apply any definite chronology. 
At best we work our way backwards from the modern or 
known into the mysterious darkness of remotest antiquity, 
where it links itself to unmeasured ages of geological time. 
But by such means science has been able to add a curious 
chapter to the beginnings of British and of European story, 
involving questions of mysterious interest in relation to 
the earliest stages in the history of man. The very char- 
acteristics which distinguish him in his rudest stage from 
all other animals have helped from remotest times to per- 
petuate the record of his progress. 

The evidences of the various acquirements and degrees 
of civilisation of the prehistoric races of Britain are derived 
not only from weapons, implements, pottery, and personal 
ornaments found deposited in ancient dwellings and sepul- 
chres; but from still older traces supplied by chance dis- 
coveries of the agriculturist, miner, and builder, such as 
the implements of the ancient whalers of the Eorth, or the 
monoxylous oaken canoes dug up from time to time in 
the valley of the Clyde, or even beneath some of the most 
ancient civic foundations of Glasgow. Both alike pertain 
to areas of well-defined historical antiquity, from the very 
dawn of written history, or of literate chronicles in any 
form ; and both also have their geological records, pre 
serving the evidence of changes of level in unrecorded 
centuries subsequent to the advent of man, when the 
whales of the Forth and the canoes of the Clyde were em- 
bedded in the alluvium of those river-valleys, and elevated 
above the ancient tide-marks of their estuaries. Another 
change of level, possibly in uninterrupted continuance of 
the ancient upheaval, has been in progress since the Homan 
invaders constructed their military roads, and built their 
wall between the Forth and the Clyde, in the 1st and 2d 
centuries of the Christian era. 

By evidence such as this a starting-point is gained whence 
we may confidently deduce the colonisation of the British 
Islands, and of the north of Europe, at periods separated 
by many centuries from that in which our island first 
figures in history. The researches of the ethnologist add 
to our knowledge of this unrecorded era, by disclosing 
some of the physical characteristics of the aboriginal 
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laces, derived from Iiuman remains recovered in cave-drifts, 
ancient mining shafts, bogs, and marl-pits, or found in the 
most ancient sepulchres, accompanied by rudest evidences 
of art ; and the researches of Nillsoa, Eschrichb, Gosse, 
Rathke, Broca, and other Continental ethnologists, along 
with those which have been carried on with minute care 
in the British Islands, disclose characteristic cranial types 
indicating a succession of prehistoric races different from 
the predominant types belonging to the historical period 
of Europe; and some of them probably contemporaneous 
with the changes indicated in the periods of archaeological 
time. 

The very latest stage of archaeological antiquity, when it 
seems to come in contact with the dawn of historic time, 
was unquestionably one of complete barbarism, as is sufS- 
ciently apparent from its correspondence to that which the 
intercourse with European voyagers is bringing to a close 
among the islands of the Pacific. The ancient Scottish 
subterranean dwellings termed weems (Gaelic ttamhah, a 
cave), or “ Piets" houses,"" have been frequently found, 
apparently in the state in which they must have been 
abandoned by their original occupants ; and from those we 
learn that their principal aliment must have been shell- 
fish and Crustacea, derived from the neighbouring sea-beach, 
along with the chance products of the chase. The large 
accumulations of the common shell-fish of our coasts found 
in some of those subterranean dwellings is remarkable; 
though along with such remains the stone quern or hand- 
mill, as well as the ruder corn-crusher or pestle and mortar, 
repeatedly occur; supplying the important evidence that 
the primitive nomade had not been altogether ignorant of 
the value of the cereal grains. 

The source of change in Britain, and throughout Europe, 
from this rude state of barbarism, is clearly traceable to 
the introduction of metals and the discovery of the art 
of smelting ores. Gold was probably the earliest metal 
wrought, both from its attractive appearance, and from its 
superficial deposits, and the condition in which it is fre- 
quently found, rendering its working an easy process. Tin 
also, in the south of Britain, was wrought at the very dawn 
of histoiy : and, with the copper which abounds in the same 
district of country, supplied the elements of the new and 
important compound metal, bronze. 

3. This accordingly indicates the transition from the 
later stone age to the third or Bronze BeTiody which, begin- 
ning apparently with the recognition of the native copper 
as a malleable metal, and then as a material capable of 
being melted and moulded into form by the application of 
heat, was followed up by the art of smelting the crude 
ores so as to extract the metal, and that of mixing metals 
in diverse proportions so as to prepare an alloy of requisite 
ductility or hardness, according to the special aims of the 
artificer. 

Along with the full mastery of the working in copper 
and bronze the skill of the goldsmith was correspondingly 
developed; and the ornaments of this period, including 
torques, armlets, beads, and other personal decorations 
and insignia of of&ce, wrought in gold, are numerous, and 
often of great beauty. The pottery of the same period 
exhibits corresponding improvement in material, form, 
and ornamentation; though, considering the mimetic and 
artistic skill shown in the drawings and carvings of the 
remotest periods, it is remarkable that the primitive pottery 
of Europe is limited, alike in shape and decoration, to 
purely arbitrary forms. This in its crudest conventional- 
ism consists almost exclusively of varieties of zigzag pat- 
terns scratched or indented on the soft clay. This 
primitive ornamentation seems so natural, as the first 
aesthetic promptings pf the human mind, that it is diffi- 
cult, if not in some cases impossible, to distinguish between 


the simple pottery of comparatively recent origin, recovered 
on the sites of old American Indian villages, and primi- 
tive pottery obtained from British barrows pertaining 
to centuries long prior to the Christian era. But the 
fictile ware exhibits an improvement in some degree cor- 
responding to that of the metallurgic art, which every- 
where throughout Europe furnishes weapons, implements, 
and personal ornaments of the bronze period, characterised 
by much grace and delicacy in form, and by an ornamenta- 
tion peculiar in style, but not unworthy of the novel forms 
and materiaL 

It was long assumed, alike by historians and antiquaries, 
that the beautiful bronze swords, spear-heads, shields, 
torques, armillse, <fec., so frequently discovered, were mere 
relics of foreign conquest or barter, and they were variously 
assigned to Egyptian, Phcnnician, Roman, or Danish origin. 
But this gratuitous assumption has been disproved by the 
repeated discovery of the monlds for making them, as well 
as of the refuse castings, and even of beds of charcoal, 
scoriae, and other indications of jgietallurgy, on the sites 
W'here they have been found. It has not escaped notice, 
however, that the transition appears to be an abrupt one 
from stone to bronze, an alloy requiring skill and experience 
for its use; and that few examples are recorded of the dis- 
covery of copper tools or weapons, though copper is a metal 
so easily wrought as to have been in use among the Red 
Indians of America. The inference from this fact is one 
which all elements of probabiKty tend to confirm, viz., that 
the metallurgic arts of the north of Europe are derived 
from a foreign source, whether by conquest or traffic ; and 
that in the beautiful bronze relics so abundant, especially 
in the British Islands and in Denmark, we see the fruits 
of that experience which the more ancient civilisation of 
Egypt and Phoenicia had diffused. The direct intercourse 
between the countries on the Mediterranean and the Cassi- 
terides, or Tin Islands, — as the only known parts of the 
British Islands are called in the earhest allusions which 
are made to them by Herodotus, Aristotle, and Polybius, — 
abundantly accounts for the introduction of such knowledge 
to the native Britons at a very remote period. Phoenician 
and Carthaginian merchant ships traded to Cornwall cen- 
turies before the white cliffs of Albion were first seen from 
the Roman war-galleys. Greece also, not improbably, 
proved a mediator in this all-important transfer. It is 
at least to be noted that the forms of weapons, and 
especially of the beautiful leaf-shaped sword,"" as figured 
on the most ancient painted Greek vases, closely correspond 
to the most characteristic relics of the bronze period in the 
north of Europe and the British Isles. 

In reviewing the characteristics of this bronze period, the 
disclosures of native art on the American continent supply 
some singularly interesting and suggestive illustrations. 
There, throughout the whole northern regions of the North 
American continent and in the ruder areas of South 
America, as well as in the West Indian archipelago, a 
population was found consisting exclusively of rude nomad 
hunters, in a pure stone period of primitive savage art, 
Nor does it at all conflict with this that they were to a 
certain extent familiar with the resources of the rich copper 
regions of Lake Superior, where that metal is found in 
enormous masses in a malleable state. This they procured, 
and not only themselves employed it in the manufacture 
of weapons, implements, and personal ornaments, but dis- 
tributed it by barter far down the Ohio and Mississippi 
valleys, and eastward to the great lakes, to the St Lawrence 
valley, and to the Hudson river. Silver and lead are also 
found in the same rich mineral region in metallic crystals, 
and were not unknown to the native tribes. But every- 
where those metals were cold-wrought, as a mere malleable 
stone capable of being hammered into any desired shape, 
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but in total ignorance of tbe influence of fire or the use of 
alloys. 

But wholly distinct from its rude Indian tribes, North 
America had its semi-civilised Mexicans and South 
America its more highly civilised Peruvians, who had 
learned to mine and smelt the ores of the Andes, and make 
metallic alloys wherewith to fashion for themselves bronze 
tools of requisite hardness for quarrying and hewing the 
solid rock. With these they sculptured the statues of 
their gods, and reared palaces, temples, and pyramids, 
graven with elaborate sculptures and hieroglyphics by a 
people wholly ignorant of iron, which have not unjustly 
suggested many striking analogies with the megalithic art 
of ancient Egypt. The huacas^ or tombs of the Incas of 
Peru, and also their royal depositories of treasure, have 
disclosed many remarkable specimens of elaborate metai- 
lurgic skill, — ^bracelets, collars, and other personal orna- 
ments of gold ; vases of the same abundant precious metal, 
and also of silver ; -mir rors of burnished silver, as well as 
of obsidian ; finely-adj-q^ted silver balances ; bells both of 
silver and bronze; and numerous common articles and 
tools of copper, or of the more efficient alloy of copper and 
tin, — all illustrative of the arts and civilisation of a purely 
bronze age. 

A The fourth or Iron Period is that in which the art of 
smelting the ores of the most abundant metal had at 
length been mastered ; and so iron superseded bronze for 
arms, sword-blades, spear-heads, axes, daggers, knives, <fec. 
Bronze, however, continued to be applied to many pur- 
poses of personal ornament, horse furnit-ure, the handles 
of swords and other weapons ; nor must it be overlooked 
that flint and stone were still employed for lance and 
arrow-heads, sling-stones, and other common purposes of 
warfare or the chase, not only throughout the whole bronze 
period, but far into the age of iron. The discovery of 
numerous arrow-heads, or flakes of black flint, on the 
plain of Marathon, has been assumed with good reason to 
point to the use of such rude weapons by the barbarian 
host of Darius; and the inference is confirmed by the 
facts which Herodotus records, that Ethiopian auxiliaries 
of the army of Xerxes, ten years later, were armed with 
arrows tipped with stone. 

The essential change resulting from the maturing of the 
iron period lies in the unlimited supply of the new metal. 
Had bronze been obtainable in sufficient quantity to admit 
of its application to the endless purposes for which iron has 
since been employed, the mere change of metal would have 
been of slight significance. But the opposite was the 
case. The beautiful alloy was scarce and costly; and 
hence the arts of the neolithic period continued to be 
practised throughout the whole duration of the age of 
bronze. But iron, though so abundant in its ores, requires 
great labour and intense heat to fuse it; and it needed 
the prolonged schooling of the previous metallurgic era to 
prepare the way for the discovery of the properties of the 
ironstone, and the processes requisite to turn it to account. 
Iron, moreover, though so abundant, and relatively of 
comparatively recent introduction, is at the same time 
the most perishable of metals. It rapidly oxidises unless 
protected from air and moisture, and hence few relics of 
this metal belonging to the prehistoric period have been 
preserved in such a state as to illustrate the skill and 
artistic taste of the fabricators of that last pagan era, in 
the way that the implements of the three previous periods 
reveal to us the habits and intellectual status of those 
older times. 

But the iron is the symbol of a period in which pottery, 
personal ornaments of the precious metals, works in bronze, 
in stone, and other durable materials, supply ample means 
of gauging the civilisation of the era, and recognising the 


progress of man in the arts, until we come at length to 
connect their practice with definite historical localities 
and nations, and the names of Egypt and Phoenicia, of 
Gadir, Massilia, the Cassiterides, and Noricum, illuminate 
the old darkness, and we catch the first stre^ of dawn 
on a definite historical horizon. Thus, with the mastery 
of the metallurgic arts is seen the gradual development of 
those elements of progress whereby the triumphs of civiKsa- 
tion have been finally achieved, and man has advanced to- 
wards that stage in which the inductive reasonings of the 
archgeologist are displaced by records more definite, though 
not always more trustworthy, as the historian begins his 
researches with the aid of monumental records, inscriptions, 
poems, and national chronicles. 

Within the later iron period, accordingly, we reach the 
era of authentic Mstoiy. There is no room for doubt that, 
whatever impetus the Homan invasion may have given to 
the working of the metals in Britain, iron was knovm 
there prior to the landing of Julius Caesar. Within this 
archaeological period, however, the examples of Homan art 
and the influences of Homan civilisation begin to play a 
prominent part. To this period succeed the Saxon and 
Scandinavian eras of invasion, with no less characteristic 
peculiarities of art workmanship, as well as of sepulchral 
rites and social usages. In these later periods definite 
history comes to the aid of archseological induction, while 
those intermediate elements of historical re-edification, 
the inscriptions on stone and metal, and the numismatic 
series of chronological records, all unite to complete a 
picture of the past replete with important elements for 
the historian. 

The connection between archaeology and geology has 
been indicated, but that between archgeology and ethnology 
is of much more essential significance, and is every day 
being brought into clearer view. By the investigation of 
the tombs of ancient races, and the elucidation of their 
sepulchral rites, remarkable traces of unsuspected national 
affinities are brought to light ; while a still more obvious 
correspondence of arts in certain stages of society, among 
races separated alike by time and by space, reveals a uni- 
formity in the operation of certain human imtincts^ when 
developed under nearly similar circumstances, such as 
goes far to supply a new argument in proof of the unity of 
the human race. 

The self-evident truths confirmatory of the principles 
upon which this system of primitive archaeology is based, 
may be thus briefly summed up : — Man, in a savage state, 
is to a great extent an isolated being ; co-operation for 
mutual and remote advantage, except in war and the chase, 
is scarcely possible; and hence experience at best but 
slowly adds to the common stock of knowledge. In this 
primitive stage of society the implements and weapons 
which necessity renders indispensable are invariably sup- 
plied from the sources at hand ; and the element of time 
being of little moment, the rude workman fashions his 
stone axe or hammer, or his lance of flint, with an ex- 
penditure of labour such as, with the appliances of civilisa- 
tion, would suffice for the manufacture of hundreds of such 
implements. 

The discovery of the metallurgic arts, by diminislung 
labour and supplying a material more susceptible of varied 
forms as well as of ornamentation, and also one originating 
co-operation by means of the new wants it calls into being, 
inevitably begets social progress. The new material, more- 
over, being Limited in supply, and found only in a few 
localities, soon leads to barter, and thence to regular trade ; 
and thus the first steps towards a division of labour and 
mutual co-operation are made. So long, however, as the 
metal is copper or bronze, the limited supply must greatly 
restrict this social progress, while the facilities for working 
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it admit of that isolation so natural to man in a rude state; 
and these, added to the frequent discovery of copper, in its 
natural condition much more nearly resembling a ductile 
metal than the ironstone, abundantly account for its use 
having preceded that of the more abundant metal. 

Great experience must have been acquired in earlier 
metallurgy before the iron ore was attempted to be wrought. 
In this, oo-operation was indispensable; but that once 
secured, and the first difficulties overcome, the other results 
appear inevitable. The supply is inexhaustible, widely 
diffused, and procurable without excessive labour. The 
material elements of civilisation were thereby rendered 
available, and aU succeeding progress might be said to 
depend on the capacity of the race. 

The simplicity which characterises the archaeological 
disclosures of Scandinavia, Germany, Ireland, and other 
regions of trans-Alpine Europe lying outside of the range of 
ancient Greek or Roman influences, has contributed some 
important aids to the study of prehistoric arts; but the full 
significance of their teachings has yet to be tested by com- 
parison with the primitive arts pertaining to Egypt, Greece, 
Asia Minor, and other ancient centres of earliest civilisa- 
tion. To this certain singularly interesting disclosures of 
very recent date, which some have regarded as at variance 
with the foregoing classification of archaeological epochs, 
help to furnish the desired materials. The researches of 
Dr Heinrich Schliemann on one of the most memorable 
sites which epic poetry has selected for the mythic begin- 
nings of history, have brought to light what he believes to 
be actual remains of the Troy of the Iliad, Dr Schlie- 
mann began his systematic explorations in 1871, and pur- 
sued them, during the available seasons, till the month of 
June 1873, With patient assiduity the accumulated 
debris on the scene of ancient civic settlement was sifted 
and opened up by regular excavations, till the natural 
rock was exposed at a depth of upwards of 50 feet. 
Throughout the whole of this, abundant traces of former 
occnpation were brought to light; and so great an accumu- 
lation of debris and rubbish upon an elevated site affords 
undoubted evidence of the vicissitudes of a long-settled 
centre of population. To this specific evidence lent addi- 
tional confinnation. The foundations of a temple, sup- 
posed to be that of the Ilian Athena of the time of 
Alexander, along with coins, inscriptions, and numerous 
remains of architecture and sculpture, combined to fix the 
era of an ancient, but strictly historical, period- At a fur- 
ther depth of upwards of 6 feet, broken pottery, imple- 
ments of bronze, and charred wood and ashes, showed the 
traces of an older settlement which had perished by fire. 
But the artificial character of the debris encouraged further 
research; and when the excavations had been carried to 
about double the depth. Dr SchKemann came upon a 
deposit rich in what may be styled neolithic remains : 
axes, hammers, spear-heads, and other implements of 
polished diorite or other stone, weights of granite, querns 
of lava, and knives and saws of flint abounded, associated 
with plain, well-executed pottery, but with only two pins 
of copper or bronze to indicate any knowledge of metal. 
Continued excavations brought to Hght additional stone 
implements and weapons; until at a depth of some 33 feet, 
well-wroughtimplements and weapons of bronze, and pottery 
of fine quality and execution, revealed the traces of an ; 
earlier civilisation on the same ancient site. 

In all this, while there is much to interest, there is no- 
thing to surprise us. Here, near the shores of the Helles- i 
pont, at a point accessible to the oldest known centres of ' 
cdvilisation^ — ^to Egypt, Phoenicia, Assyria, Greece, Carthage, 
and Rome, — civilised community, familiar with the arts 
of the bronze period of the Mediterranean shores, appears 
to have yielded to vicissitudes familiar enough to the | 
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student of ancient history. After a time the desolated 
locality tempted the settlement of some barbarian Asiatic 
horde, such as the steppes of that continent could fur- 
nish even now. They were ignorant of metallurgic arts; 
though probably, like the savage tribes of the Hew World 
at the present time, not wholly unaware of the manxifac- 
ture of implements and weapons of bronze or other metals. 
Such a local alternation of bronze and stone periods in a 
region lying in close proximity alike to vast areas of Asiatic 
barbarism, and to the most important centres of ancient 
civilisation, in no degree conflicts with a general system 
of succession of archseological periods, hlexico and Peru, 
while in a purely bronze age, were overthrovra by Spanish 
invaders. Large portions of their ancient territories were 
abandoned to utter barbarism, and even now are in the 
occupation of savage tribes. But the ancient city of 
Montezuma has been made the capital of a civilised state; 

I the beds of its canals have been filled up, burying therein 
obsidian, stone, and bronze implements, pottery, sculptures, 
and much else pertaining to its ant e-Columbian era; and 
it only requires such a fate as its modem history renders 
conceivable enough, to leave for future ages the buried 
strata of a civic site revealing similar evidences of the 
alternation of semi-chdlised, barbarian, and civilised ages, 
on the same long-inhabited site of Toltecans and Aztecs, 
Indian savages, and modern Mexicans and {Spaniards. 

That man has everywhere preceded history is a self- 
evident truth. So long as no scientific evidence seemed 
to conflict with a long-accepted chronology in reference to 
the antiquity assigned to the human race, it remained 
unchallenged, though the like computation had been uni- 
versally rejected in reference to the earth as the theatre of 
his history, and we were content to regard the prehistoric 
era of man as no more than a brief infancy of the race. 
But the investigations and disclosures of recent years in 
reference to the whole prehistoric period have involved 
of necessity a reconsideration of the grounds on which a 
definite antiquity of comparatively brief duration has 
been assigned to man ; and the tendency at present is 
rather to exaggerate than to diminish the apparent antiquity 
of the race. The nature and extent of the evidence which 
has thus far rewarded intelligent research have been suf- 
ficiently indicated above ; and as it is still far from com- 
plete, the student of archaeology will act wisely in pushing 
forward his researches, and accumulating and comparing 
all available evidence, without hastily pronouncing any 
absolute verdict on this question. But, without attempting 
to connect with any historic chronology the men of the 
English drift, or the troglodytes of the mammoth or rein- 
deer periods of France, it may he useful, in concluding this 
summary of primitive archaeology, to glance at the origin 
of civilisation, and the evidences of the antiquity of what 
appear to constitute its essential elements. 

Everywhere man seems to have passed through the 
same progressive stages : First, that of the savage or 
purely hunter state ; a condition of precarious instability, 
in which man is most nearly in the state of a mere animal 
subsisting on its prey. It is the condition of nomad life, 
incompatible with a numerous or settled population ; 
exhausting the resources of national being in the mere 
struggle for existence, and therefore inimical to all accu- 
mulation of the knowledge and experience on which hxunan 
progress depends. In this primitive state, man is disclosed 
to us by the evidence with which the archseologist now' 
deals. He appears everywhere in this first stage as the 
savage occupant of a thinly-peopled continent, warring 
with seemingly inadequate means against gigantic carni- 
vora, the contemporary existence of which is known to us 
only by the disclosures of geological strata or ossiferous 
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caves, wliere also tlie remains of still more gigantic Iierbi- 
vora confirm the idea of man’s exhaustive struggle for exist- 
ence. The nearest analogy to such a state of life is that 
of the modem Esquimaux, warring with the monstrous 
polar bear, and making a prey of the gigantic cetacese of 
Arctic seas. Through how many ages this unhistoric night 
of European man may have preceded the dawn of civilisa- 
tion it is at present vain to speculate. But this is notice- 
able, that there is no inherent element of progress in a 
people in the condition of the Esquimaux. To aU appear- 
ance, if uninfiuenced by external impulse, or unaffected 
by any great amelioration of climate, they are likely 
to prolong the mere struggle for existence through 
unnumbered centuries, armed, as now, with weapons 
and implements ingeniously wrought of bone, ivory, 
and stone, the product of the neolithic arts of this 19th 
century. 

To this succeeds the second or pastoral state^ with its 
flocks and herds, its domesticated animals, and its ideas 
of personal property, including in its earlier stages that of 
property in man himself. It pertains to the open regions 
and warmer climates of the temperate zone, and to the 
elevated steppes and valleys of semi-tropical countries, 
where the changing seasons involve of necessity the wan- 
dering life of the shepherd. This accordingly prevents the 
development of the arts of settled life, especially those of 
architecture; and precludes all idea of personal property 
in the soiL But the condition^ of pastoral life are by no 
means incompatible with frequent leisure, reflection, and 
consequent intellectual progress. Astronomy has its origin 
assigned to the ancient shepherds of Asia; and the con- 
templative pastoral life of the patriarchs Job and Abraham 
has had its counterpart in many an Arab chief of later 
times. 

The third or agricultural stage is that of the tillers 
of the soil, the Aryans, the ploughers and lords of the 
earth, among whom are developed the .elements of settled 
social life involved in the personal homestead and all the 
ideas of individual property in land. The process was 
gradual The ancient Germans, according to the descrip- 
tion of Tacitus, led the life of agricultural nomads; and 
such was the state of the Visigoths and Ostrogoths of later 
centuries. But this was in part due to the physical con- 
ditions of trans- Alpine Europe in those earlier centuries. 
Long ages before that, as the ancient Sanscrit language 
proves, the great Aryan family, of which those are offshoots, 
had passed from the condition of agricultural nomads to 
that of lords of the soil among a settled agricultural people. 
They had followed up the art of ploughing the soil with 
that of shipbuilding and ploughing” the waves. They 
were skilled in serving, in weaving, in the potter’s art, and 
in masonry. Their use of numbers was carried as high 
at least as a hundred before they settled down from 
their nomad life. They had domesticated the cow, the 
sheep, the horse, and the dog; and their pdsu or feeders 
already constituted their pectcs, their wealth, before the 
pecunia assumed its later forms of currency. They had 
also passed through their bronze and into their iron 
period ; for their language shows that they were already 
acquainted with the most useful metals as well as with 
the most valuable grains. 

The whole evidence of history points to the seats of 
earliest civilisation in warm climates, on the banks of the 
Kile, the Euphrates, the Tigris, the Indus, and the Ganges. 
The shores of the Mediterranean succeeded in later centuries 
to their inheritance, and were the seats of long-enduring 
empires, whose intellectual bequests are the life of all later 
civilisation. But trans-Alpine Europe, which is now yield- 
ing up to us the records of its prehistoric ages, is entirely 
of modem growth so far as its historic civilisation is con- j 
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cerned, and wherever it extends towards the northern verge 
of the temperate zone it is even now in its infancy. Here, 
then, we trace our way back to the first progressive efforts of 
reason, and find man primeval, in a state of nature, in the 
midst of the abundance pertaining to a genial and fertile 
climate, which rather stimulates his aesthetic faculty than 
enforces him by any rigorous necessity to cultivate the 
arts for the purposes of clothing and building. Thus em- 
ploying his intellectual leisure, he begins that progressive 
elevation which is as consistent with his natural endow- 
ments as a rational being as it is foreign to the instincts of 
all other animals. He increases and multiplies, spreads 
abroad over the face of the earth, clears its forests, drains 
its swamps, makes its rivers and seas his highways, and its 
valleys and plains his fertile fields and pasture-grounds. 
Cities rise, with all the fostering influences of accumulated 
wealth and settled leisure, and with all the stimulating 
influences of acquired tastes and luxurious desires. The 
mde pictorial art — not mder on the graven ivory of the 
troglodytes of the Madelaine cave than on many a hiero- 
glyphic drawing of the catacombs and temples of Egypt — 
employed in picture-writing, passes by a natural and 
inevitable transition from the literal representations of 
objects to the S 5 rmbolic suggestion of ideas, to a word- 
alphabet, and then to pure phonetic signs. The whole 
process is manifest from the very infancy of Egyptian 
picture-writing, as crude as that with which the Indian 
savage still records his deeds of arms on his buffalo-robe, 
or carves the honours of the buried warrior on his grave-post 
Letters He at the foundation of all high and enduring 
civilisation, yet we can thus trace them back to their in- 
fantile origin ; and so onward in their slow transformations, 
as in the mingled pictorial and phonetic writing of the 
Rosetta stone hieroglyphics of the age of the Ptolemies. 
Through Phcenician, Greek, and Roman modifications, 
they have come down to us as the arbitrary symbols of 
sounds which the voice combines into articulate speech. 

And as it is with letters so it is with man’s arts, — his 
drawing, carving, sculpture, architecture, weaving, pottery, 
metallurgy; and so with his science, — ^his astrology, astro- 
nomy, geometry, alchemy, and all else. The beginnings 
of all of them He within our reach. We can trace back 
the measurements of solar time fco the crudest beginnings 
of more than one ancient nation, with a year of 360 days. 
This, corrected to the definite approximation to the true 
solar year of a period of 365 days, became the vague year of 
the Egyptians, with the great Sothiac cycle of 1460 years, 
clearly pointing to a system of chronology which could 
not have been perpetuated through many centuries without 
conflicting with the most obvious astronomical phenomena 
as weU as with the recurring seasons of the year. 

Man is, after all, according to the boldest speculations of 
the geologist, among the most modern of Hving creatures. 
If indeed the theory of evolution from lower forms of 
animal life is accepted as the true history of his origin, 
time may weU be prolonged through unnumbered ages to 
admit of the process which is to develop the irrational 
brute into man. But regarding him still as a being 
caUed into existence as the lord of creation, endowed with 
reason, the demonstration of a J>rolonged existence of the 
race, with aU its known varieties, its diversities of language, 
and its wide geographical distribution under conditions so 
diverse, tends to remove greater difficulties than it creates. 
No essential doctrine, or principle in morals, is involved in 
the acceptance or rejection of any term of duration for the 
human race; and the idea of its unity, which for a time 
was scornfully rejected from the creed of the ethnologist, 
is now advocated by the evolutionist as alone consistent 
with the physical, mental, and moral characteristics common 
to savage and civilised man, whether we study him amid 
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the traces of paljeolithic osteology and arts, or among the 
most diverse races of living men. 

The process of research and inductive reasoning thus 
applied by the archseoiogist to the traces of primitive art 
and the da\ra of civilisation, is no less apphcable to all 
periods. The songs and legends of the peasantry, the half- 
obliterated traces of ancient manners, the fragments of 
older languages, the relics of obsolete art, are all parts of 
what has been fitly styled ‘‘ unwritten history/’ and fnmish 
the means of recovering many records of past periods 
which must remain for ever a blank to those who will 
recognise none but written or monumental evidence. 

Proceeding to the investigation of this later and, in 
most of the higher requirements of history, this more 
important branch of historical evidence,' the archaeologist 
has still his own special dei^artments of investigation. 
Tracing the various alphabets in their gradual develoj)- 
ment through Phoenician, Greek, Poman, and other 
sources, and the changing forms which followed under 
the infiuences of Byzantine and mediaeval art, a complete 
system of palaeography has been deduced, calculated 
to prove an important auxiliary in the investigation 
of monumental and written records. Palaeography has 
its own rules of criticism, supplying an element of chrono- 
logical classification altogether independent of style in 
works of art, or of internal evidence in graven or written 
inscriptions, and a test of genuineness often invaluable to 
the historian. 

Architecture, sculpture, and pottery have each their 
historical value, their periods of pure and mixed art, their 
successions of style, and their traces of borrowed forms and 
ornamentation, suggestive of Indian, Assyrian, Eg3rptian, 
Phoenician, Punic, Greek, Etruscan, Roman, Arabian, 
Byzantine, N orman, or Renaissance influences. Subordinate 
to those are the pictorial arts combined with sculpture and 
pottery, from earliest Egyptian, Greek, or Etruscan art to 
the frescoes and paintings of mediaeval centuries; and the 
rise of the art of the engraver, traceable through ancient 
chasing on metals, mediaeval niello-work, graven sepulchral 
brasses, and so on to the wood blocks, whence at length 
the art of printing with movable types originated. And 
as in the Old World so in the New, the progress of man 
is traceable from rudest arts of stone and copper to the 
bronze period of Mexico and Peru, where also architecture, 
sculpture, and pottery preserve for us invaluable materials 
for the elucidation of that prehistoric time which only 
came to an end there in the year 1492 a.d. 
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Heraldry is another element by means of which archaeo- 
logy provides trustworthy canons of criticism in relation to 
written and unwritten mediaeval records. The seals and 
matrices, sepulchral sculptures, and engraved brasses, along 
vdzh an extensive class of the decorations of ecclesiastical 
and domestic architecture, all supply evidence whereby 
names and dates, with confirmatory collateral evidence of 
various kinds, are frequently recoverable. From the same 
soiirces also tlie changing costume of successive periods can 
be traced, and thus a new light be thrown on the manners 
and customs of past ages. The enthusiastic devotee is 
indeed apt at times to attach an undue importance to such 
auxiliary branches of study; but it is a stdl greater excess 
to pronounce them valueless, and to reject the useful aids 
they are capable of affording. 

No less important are the illustrations of history, and 
the guides in the right course of research, which numis- 
matics supplies, both in relation to early and mediaeval 
times. But on this and other sections into which the 
study of antiquities is divided, the requisite information 
will be found under the several heads of research. On 
many of those points the historian and the archseologist 
necessarily occupy the same field; and indeed, when that 
primitive period wherein arcliaaology deals with the whole 
elements of our knowledge regarding it, as a branch of 
inductive science, and not of critical history, is past, the 
student of antiquities becomes to a great extent the pioneer 
of the historian. He deals with the raw materials: the 
charters, deeds, wills, grants of land, of privileges or im- 
munities, the royal, monastic, and baronial accounts of 
expenditure, and the like trustworthy documents; by 
means of their palaeography, seals, illuminations, and other 
evidence, he fixes their dates, traces out the genealogical 
relationships of their authors, and in various ways prepares 
and sifts the evidence which is to be employed anew by 
the historian in revivifying the past. Architecture and all 
departments of the fine arts, in like manner, supply much 
evidence which, when investigated and systematised by a 
similar process, adds valuable materials to the stock of the 
historian, and furnishes new sources for the illumination 
of past ages. Such is a sketch of the comprehensive in- 
vestigations embraced under the name of archaeology, 
which, carried on by many independent labourers, and 
in widely varied fiel^ of research, have contributed im- 
portant chapters of human history, and revivified ages 
long buried in oblivion, or at best but dimly seen through 
distorting media of myth and fable. (n. w. ) 


CLASSICAL AECH^OLOGY. 


The province of classical archaeology is to investigate and 
determine the results of artistic activity among the Greeks 
and Romans, so far as that activity manifested itself in 
works of form and substance as opposed to the artistic 
expression of thought by unsubstantial means, as in the 
case of poetry or music. It ranges from the Greek temple 
as the highest form of artistic expression in this sense to 
the other extreme of the simplest object shaped for a pur- 
pose by human hands. A stone, rudely hewn with some 
design, an artificial tumulus, and common clay utensil, 
each represent, in a humble fashion, a thought artistically 
expressed in substance, and each reflect more or less accu- 
rately the artistic spirit of the time at which they were 
made. It ranges also from the earliest examples of work- 
manship down through the historical periods of develop- 
ment and decline. So far classical archaeology may properly 
be called a section of the general history of art. It owes 
its independent position entirely to the peculiar circum- 
stances under which its investigations are conducted. For 


example, -when called upon to determine the date of an 
inscription from the forms and disposition of its letters, 
which, as works of art, must reflect the taste of the period 
in which they were incised, it has to bring to bear on the 
question a knowledge of p^aeographicaJ eccentricities. Or 
when the date of a coin has to be fixed, the standard on 
which it has been struck and the historical circumstances 
connected with it must be taken into consideration. Such, 
at least, is the practice of journals and societies devoted to 
classical archaeology. On the other hand, recent writers 
desire to confine these collateral inquiries to within the 
narrowest possible limits. They have agreed to dismiss 
altogether mythological researches, which In Gerhard’s 
time formed one of the principal occupations of archae- 
ologists, Most of them consent to epigraphy being classed 
under philology. With regard to numismatics, however, 
opinions are still divided as to whether it should be in- 
cluded under archaeology, on the ground of the immense 
importance of coins as monuments of art, or whether, on 
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account of their historical value, the study of them should 
be classed under philology. A similar question has been 
raised regarding topography. (See Conze, U eher die JBedeu- 
tung der classiscJieii Arclidologie, Wien, 1869; Preller, 
Ausgewdhlte Aufsatze, pp. 384-425, iiher die wissenschaft- 
liche Behandlung der Archdologie ; Stark, in the Philologus, 
ziv, p. 645, and xvl p. 85.) 

The material for the study of classical art consists of 
literary records and actual remains, among the former 
being included, though from another point of view be- 
longing to the latter class, the inscriptions which have 
been found incised on sculptures, or more frequently on 
the bases left behind in Greece as worthless by the plunder- 
ing Romans. The literary records have been collected by 
Overbeck, Antike Schriftquellen, Leipzig, 1868, and the 
inscriptions alone more recently by Hirschfeld, Tituli 
Stataariorum SculptoriiTnque^ Berlin, 1871. The actual 
remains may be arranged under the three classes of archi- 
tecture, sculpture, and painting, with the first mentioned 
being included the industrial arts, in which principles of 
construction were applied, the furniture of temples 
and dwelling-houses, as opposed to the imitative arts. In 
the case of architecture proper, owing to the immovable 
nature of its monuments, dependence has to be placed on 
the trustworthiness of drawings and descriptions made on 
the spot by travellers. Sculpture, on the other hand, 
being comparatively easy of transport in all cases, and 
having been for centuries the object of extraordinary 
avidity among cultivated people, is now fairly represented 
in all its important stages in any one of the principal 
museums of Europe. Painting, in its highest sphere, may 
be said to exist only in the record supplied by the occasional 
statements of ancient writers. But these statements em- 
body the opinions of those whose judgment in regard to 
sculpture we have the means of verifying, and unless there 
were reason to suppose that persons accustomed to exact 
the greatest refinement in sculpture were lightly gratified 
in the matter of painting, their desultory remarks will 
furnish some idea of the ancient manner for which the 
remains of wall painting at Pompeii will serve as a founda- 
tion, though apparently executed by workmen rather than 
artists, and that at a time when the art had sunk to its 
lowest ebb. The skill in drawing attained by ordinary 
workmen is amply displayed in the painted vases. 

Without attempting to subject the history of art to 
systematic study, the Greeks and Romans nevertheless 
devoted much attention to special branches of it. The 
fruits of their labours have in great part perished; but 
from what remains, and from the notices of what is lost, 
it appears that their researches took the direction either 
of explaining the principles of art, and especially those of 
architecture, or of collecting facts concerning artists and 
their works, or of describing the works of art which 
existed in this or that place, as in a catalogue. Of the 
first class of works we have lost all — ^and they were many — 
except Yitruvius. Of the second the losses are known to 
have been great, and, poor though the substitute for them 
undoubtedly is, we are still fortunate in possessing such in 
the notices collected by Pliny in his Uistoria Maturalis. 
We have besides a long series of epigrams, for which there 
was no dearth of point, in the works of well-known artists. 
Por a similar purpose the rhetoricians chose frequently to 
draw comparisons from or to describe works of art; but- 
owing to the object they had in view, they have left little 
that is of much practical good for the history of ancient art. 

The same applies to the epigrammatists. (See O. Benn- 
dorf, De Anth^ogwe Qtcbccb Bpigraminatis quce ad artes 
spectanty Bonn, 1862.) With regard to Pliny, it seems 
that, though himself destitute of all critical faculty in 
matters of art, he frequently drew his notices from excellent 


authorities. The third class of ancient writers on works of 
art were the Periegetse, of whom only Pausanias survives 
(a.d. 160-180), his ‘EAAaSos TLepLijyrjarLSy in ten books, 
being of the highest value from an antiquarian point of 
view. Eor the criticism of art it brings little benefit. 

As to the fate of works of art during the early centuries 
of Christianity, the first record we possess is that of Nicetas 
Acominatus, of Chonae in Phrygia, who died in 1216 
{JSfarratio de Statuis Antiquis quas Brand post captam^ 
anno 1204, Constantinopolim destruxerunt, Leipzig, 1830), 
In 1460 we have an anonymous description of Athens (Ta 
Oiarpa Kal ScSaa-KaXeTa rwv ’Aff-qvcJVj see L. Ross, ArcTido* 
logische Aufsatze^ i. p. 245), from which may be gathered a 
tolerable idea of the deep ignorance of the times. In Rome 
the rule was to destroy as far as possible all ancient 
sculptures, except such as were in some way identified with 
Christianity. The reaction against^his manner of proceed- 
ing at first took the form of collecting ancient sarcophagi 
for the modern purposes of burying-grounds. By the 15th 
and 16th centuries this taste had developed into an enthu- 
siasm, which spread even into the south of Germany, for the 
possession of ancient sculptures as models for the study of 
artists. In the beginning of the 17th century this enthu- 
siasm gave way to a habit of viewing ancient works of art 
only as so many illustrations of ancient beliefs and modes 
of life, a habit in which the Erench and the Dutch were 
distinguished, and of which the results are nowhere more 
apparent than in Montfaucon^s B Antiquity expliquee et 
representSe enjiguresy Paris, 1722, with its uncritical text 
and inaccurate engravings. The taste of the times pre- 
ferred literature to art, and accordingly the collection of 
ancient monuments, adapted to the illustration of classical 
writers, and especially the poets, was assiduously followed. 
A typical example of the one-sidedness of this tendency is 
to be seen in Spencers PolymetiSy or an Enquiry concerning 
the Agreement between the Works of the Roman Poets and 
the Remains of the Ancient ArtistSy London, 1755, foL A 
really valuable work of the period, however, was the collec- 
tion of passages in the ancient writers bearing upon artists, 
entitled Catalogus Artificum, by Pr. Junius (Fran9ois 
Dujon), which retained the position of a standard work 
until supplanted by Sillig’s Catalogus Artiftcurriy Dresden, 
1827, which in turn held its ground until the appearance 
of H. Brunn^s Geschichte der Griechischesi Kiinstlery 2 vols., 
1853 and 1859. 

Up to the middle of the 17th century no steps had been 
taken to visit and explore the monuments of Greece. The 
pioneers in this work were J. Spon, a physician of Lyons, 
and George YTheler, an Enghshman, who travelled together 
in 1675-76 through Italy, Dalmatia, and Greece, and pub- 
lished each a separate account of their journey (J. Spon, 
Yoyage dPtaliey de Ralmatiay de Grkcey et du Levanty Lyon, 
1678; G. Wheler, Journey into Greece, London, 1682). 
In the year previous to their arrival in Greece, the Marquis 
de Nointel, French ambassador at the Porte, had paid a 
short visit to Athens, and set Carrey, a French artist, to 
work to draw the sculptures of the Parthenon and some 
of the buildings of the town. These drawings are now in 
the Bibliothfei^ae at Paris, and though mostly sketched 
hurriedly, or from an awkward point of view, form an 
invaluable record of the sculptures of the Parthenon, 
destroyed s?-ortly after (1687) by the bombardment of 
Athens by the Venetians under Morosini. 

The discovery of Herculaneum in 1720 and of Pompeii 
in 1748 opened a new era in the history of archaeology. 
The antiquarian spirit gave way to an historical and 
scientific method, of which Count Caylus (Recueil JAnr 
iiquit^Sy Paris, 1752—54, 7 vols.) may be regarded as the 
forerunner, and Winckeknann (1717-1768) as the actual 
founder. The fame of the latter rests on l>ia two great 
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works — (1.) the GescJifchte derKunst desAlterth Dresden, 

1764, and with additions, 1767; and (2.) Jfojiumenti 
Anticki Inediti, Home, 1767, 2 vols. foL It was in 
the former that he elaborated his two theories — ^first, that 
the quality of artistic productions is always in harmony 
with the character and the events of the times; and, 
secondly, that ideal beauty originates in the union of 
individually-beautiful forms observed singly and apart in 
iriture. Whatever may be said of the narrowness or want 
of precision in his artistic and philosophical speculations, 
it still stands to his great praise and renown that he was 
the first to undertake a vigorous examination of the terms, 
beauty and ideal, in their relation to nature. It was 
through his influence that the history of ancient art was 
introduced into the course of academical study by Heyne, 
that Goethe, Lessing, and Herder turned each the force of 
hia consummate genius to ancient art, and that the 
publication of ancient monuments with critical apparatus 
received a new impulse. Among the immediate disciples 
of Winckelmann were Zoega (1755— 1809), Visconti (1751— 
1807), and hlillm. After Winckelmann, the next history 
of ancient art that appeared was Meyer’s Gesckichte der 
hildmden Kiinste hei den Griecken und Romem^ Dresden, 
1824-36, 3 vols.; contemporary with which the only 
important contributions to ^e subject were those of 0. A. 
Bottiger and Hirt. 

While German activity was engaged on theories of art 
based principally on the monuments existing in Italy, a 
practical view of the subject was taken in England, the 
first issue of which was that Stuart and Revett went to 
Athens in 1751, and spent nearly three years in exploring 
and drawing its remains, the result appearing in the work 
Ardiquities of Athens, voL i., 1762; voL ii, 1787; vol. iii., 
1794; and vol. iv., 1816. The task begun by them was 
taken up by the Society of Dilettanti (founded 1734), 
whose &st expedition under Dr Chandler, Revett, and 
Pars, an artist, in Greece and Asia Minor, was productive 
of two works-^1.) Ionian Antiquities (published in 1769, 
and again, largely increased by the researches of WMam 
GeU, in 1797); and (2.) Unedited Antiquities of Attica, 
1817. At this time. Lord Elgin, then British ambassador 
at the Porte, had a large force of workmen employed in 
removing the sculptures of the Acropolis of Athens, which, 
after years of tossing hither and thither in London, at last, 
in 1816, found a resting-place in the British Museum, of 
which they continue to form the greatest ornament. In 
1811-12 a number of English, German, and Danish 
travellers (Cockerell, Eorster, Stackelherg, Haller, Linckh, 
and Bronstedt) undertook the exploration of jEIgina at 
their own expense, and were fortunate in the recovery of 
the sculptures of the temple of Athene, now in Munich. 

In 1812 the temple of Apollo Epicurius at Phigalia 
was explored by Cockerell, its sculptured frieze recovered 
and obtained for the British Museum, and its architecture 
elucidated in the still unapproached work of Cockerell, 
The Temples of Jupiter at AEgina, and of Apollo at Bassos, 
near JRhigalia^ 1860. Among the other researches under- 
taken about this period were — (1.) The French Expedi- 
tion scientifique de la Moree, the chief result of which was 
the discovery of some fragments of the metopes of the 
temple of Zeus at Olympia. (2.) The excavations on 
the Acropolis of Athens, directed by L. Ross, in 1834-36. 
(3.) The excavations of Angell and Harris on the Acropolis 
of Selinua in Sicily in 1822-23, resulting in the recovery 
of three sculptured metopes of a very archaic style, and 
fragments of three more metopes (Samuel Angell and 
Thomas Harris, Sculptured Metopes of the Ancient City of 
Selinusin Sicily, London, 1826, fol.) (4.) The exploration 
of the same site by the duke of Serradifalco [UAntichitd 
ddUt Sidlia^ Palermo, 1834), with the further gain of four 
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metopes sculptured in a more advanced style (O. Benndorf, 

Die Metopen von Selhiunt^ Berlin, 1873). These sculptures 
are in the Museum of Palermo. (5. ) The extensive opera- 
tions in Etruria from 1828 onwards, the enormous spoils 
of which, consisting of painted vases, bronzes, (fee., led to 
the foundation of the Institute di Cords j>ondenza Arche- 
ologica at Rome, which has continued uninterruptedly, with 
the support of the Prussian Government, its publication of 
Annali, Bullettino, and Monumenti, furnishing a com- 
plete repertory of archaeological research up to the present 
day. (6.) The removal of the sculptures on the Acropolis 
of Xanthos (Fellows, Asia Minor, 1839, and Travels in 
Lycia, 1841), and the remains of the Mausoleum at Hali- 
caniassus (Newton, History of Discoveries, <S:c., 1862, and 
Travels in the Levant, 1865), have been the principal 
additions of that class to our national collection, which, 
however, has been immensely enriched in objects of minor 
artistic importance, but of great archaeological interest, from 
excavations in Greece, at Camirus and Jalyssus in Rhodes, 
in Sicily, in the Cyrenaica, and in Cyprus. In the Crimea 
the excavations of the Russian Government have brought 
ve^ important treasures to light {Antiquity du Bosphore 
Cimm&rien conserves au Musee Imp&iial de VErmitage, 
Petersburg, 1854; -Comptes Rendus de la Commission 
Archeologique, from 1859). 

The rapid and vast accumulation of new material after 
the time of 'Winckelmann required a new informing spirit. 

The first to assume this function was Thiersch, in three 
articles, ''XJeher die Epochen der bildenden Kunst uiiter 
den Griechen,” 1816, 1819, 1825, in w’^hich he endeavoured 
to prove the influence of the Egyptians and Phoenicians on 
early Greek art. Against him appeared K. O. Muller, 
denying altogether an exoteric influence, and comparing 
the development of Greek art to the organic development 
of plants, its various periods being coincident with the 
marked periods of political history. These opinions he 
propounded first in a series of articles {Kleine Schriften, ii 
pp- 315-398), and afterwards in the celebrated Handbuch 
der Archdologie (1830; 2d ed. 1835; 3d ed. 1848, with 
additions by Welcker), which, with the plates by Oesterley 
(Denkmdler der alien Kunst), is still unsurpassed in its 
kind. Muller’s view has continued to be adopted by all 
the leading archaeologists since his time, among whom may 
be here mentioned Gerhard, Welcker, Otto Jahn, and the 
historians of art generally, Schnaase, Kugler, and Liibke. 
Besides the Handbuch, however, with its additional volume 
of Denkmdler by Wieseler, it is necessary, for the most recent 
infonnation, to consult Brunn’s Gesckichte der Griechischen 
Kiinstler, 2 vols.; Overbeck’s Gesckichte der Griechischen 
Plastik,2d. ed., 1872; Friederichs’s Berlin, 1868; 

Kleine Kunst und Industrie, 1871, by the same author; 

G. Semper, Der Stil in den technischen und tehtonischen Kiin- 
sten, Munich, 1860-63 ; C. Botticher, Die TeTctonilc der 
Hellenen, 2d. ed., Berlin, 1872-3; Helbig’s Wandgemdlde 
Campaniens, 1868; vol ii. of Schnaase’s Gesckichte der hiD 
denden Kiinste ; Helbig’s Untersuckungen uber die Wandge- 
malde Campaniens, 1873; the publications of the Institute di 
Corrispondenza Archeologica of Rome, and the Archdolch 
gische Zeitung of Berlin. It is not assumed that this list 
exhausts the number of books that may he consulted with 
profit ; but it is hoped that no essenti^y important work 
has been overlooked. 

First Period. 

The oldest remains of workmanship in Greece, if we Earliest 
except the series of stone implements discovered within the Greek 
last few years in various localities, are the ruined walls of 
Tirynth and several other ancient citadels, the stupendous 
masonry of which, together with the primitive manner of 
construction by means of unhewn polygonal blocks of 
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inimense size, led the later Greeks to belieYe that they had 
been the work of a mythical race of giants, Cyclopes, and 
to designate such masonry as Cyclopean. It was further 
said that these Cyclopes had come from Lycia, between 
which and Axgolis, where the most remarkable of these 
walls are, there existed (whatever may be the value of this 
belief) a very frequent intercourse in the heroic times. 
Pausanias (ii 25, 8), speaking of the walls of Tirynth, 
which still, apparently, present the same aspect as when he 
saw them, remarks that the smallest of the blocks would 
be more than a load for a yoke of mules. Again (ix. 36, 5) 
he compares them with the pyramids of Egypt as regards 
the difficulty of the task of building and their colossal 
dimensions. Instead of the unsatisfactory Cyclopes, the 
Pelasgians, who preceded the Greeks in the occupation of 
the soil, are now accredited the authors of this primitive 
masonry, to which accordingly the much -abused term 
Pelasgic is apphed. Pausanias (i. 28, 3) describes the 
oldest part of the walls of the Acropolis at Athens as the 
work of Pelasgic settlers there. In what relation of blood 
this race may have stood to the Greeks who succeeded 
them cannot be determined, but it is known that the 
Greeks adopted from them, among other religious beliefs 
and rites, those of Dodona ; and since even this primitive 
style of masonry commended itself to them for a time, the 
Pelasgians must be regarded as having in some degree 
assisted in the artistic progress of their successors. The 
walls of Mycenae furnish an example of the fine skill with 
which the Greeks afterwards employed the Pelasgic construc- 
tion, the blocks of stone being carefully jointed and hewn 
on the outer surface, while the interior of the wall is filled 
up with mortar and small stones. Mycenae claimed to be 
one of the very oldest towns of Greece, and its walls may 
fairly be regarded as the oldest known monument of Greek 
wor^nanship. A considerable advance of skill is notice- 
able in the masonry of the treasure-houses (thesauri)^ or 
dome-shaped and partly subterraneous buildings, which 
occur in several districts of Greece, and of which the 
treasury of Atreus (so named by Pausanias) at Mycenae 
is a typical example. It is built of circular courses of 
evenly hewn and jointed stones, the courses narrowing 
towards the top, and there held together by a keystone. 
It is not, however, an instance of vaulting in the true 
sense. The most remarkable features in the building are — 
first, the pilasters and tablets of coloured marble, decorated 
with a peculiar style of ornament, the elements of which 
are spirals and zigzags ; and secondly, the sheets of bronze 
with which the interior walls were plated. Of the latter 
little more than the nails have been found with which they 
were attached. Of the former a number of fragments, 
some of which are now in the British Museum, have come 
to light. The disposition, and especially the profusion of 
ornament which they display, differ strikingly from the 
simplicity of Greek work as we know it, and have given 
rise to a theory which is now accepted as proved, that the 
Greeks at this time must have been strongly influenced by 
the example of Oriental artists (Schnaase, Geschichte 
hildenden KilTisten^ il, fig. 28, Diisseldorf, 1866). Mean- 
time, it is a fact of the first importance that this building, 
which Pausanias appears to have had good grounds for 
naming the treasury of Atreus, and thus assigning it to 
the heroic age before the time of Homer, furnishes a 
remarkable illustration of the descriptions of princely 
palaces given by the poet, according to whom the walls 
were plated with dazzling bronze, and the cornices, pillars, 
and doors enriched with work in other metals. When, 
therefore, a building in the remains of which a complete 
absence of Greek simplicity and a powerful suggestion of 
Oriental influence have been unanimously recognised, was 
found to correspond accurately with the descriptions of 
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Homer, it was both time to inquire whether the frequent 
notices of works of art in his pages also point in the same 
direction, and reasonable to assume that his testimony 
elsewhere in matters of art was equally reliable. From 
the poet^s evidence on the condition of art in his time we 
gather that the various processes of working in gold, 
silver, iron, tin, and bronze^were known, with the exception 
of casting and soldering in the last-mentioned material, 
and of welding iron. Wood and ivory were carved and 
jointed, the art of pottery was known, and weaving and 
embroidery, the foundation of pictorial art, were practised. 
We hear of richly-ornamented articles of furniture, armour, 
and dresses. We read of the t€kt(ov, ct/cvtoto/xos. 

Occasionally the names of particular artists are mentioned, 
as of Tychius, who made the shield of Ajax (Iliad, vii. 222), 
and of Icmaiius, who made Penelope’s chair (Odyssey, xix. 
60). On the other hand, the work of amateurs is often 
praised, as the couch made by Odysseus (Odyssey, xxiii. 
189), and the figured garments worked by Andromache 
and Helena (Iliad, iii. 125, and xxii. 441). Wken the 
workmanship of an object is of surpassing beauty and the 
artist unknown, as in the case of the Sidonian crater 
(Odyssey, br, 617), it is ascribed to the artist god Hephaestus, 
to whom also the same honour is done when the work, as 
in the case of the shield of Achilles, was a poetic creation. 
That Homer should in the same breath speak of an object 
as Sidonian and the work of a Greek god, is a singular 
mistake, which would hardly have been committed had the 
articles imported from the Phoenicians differed in style 
from articles of the same class produced by native work- 
men. So far, artistic feeling seems to have been directed 
exclusively to the decoration of objects of daily use. It had 
not yet aspired to the production of one object which could 
rest on its merits as a mere work of art, — as, for example, 
a statue. We have, indeed (Iliad, vi 301), mention of a 
statue of Pallas at Troy; but the fact that women are 
described as placing drapery on its knees is sufficient proof 
of its having been a mere rude Xoanon, such as we find 
frequently represented on the painted vases. The same 
phenomenon occurs in the remains of Assyrian art, among 
which, with all the wealth of sculpture in relief and of the 
highest excellence, there are only three or four statues, an<i 
those of such exceeding rudeness that we are compelled to 
suppose that they were intended to be draped like the figure 
of Pallas just mentioned. We have seen that the ornaments 
of the treasury of Atreus at Mycenae pointed clearly to an 
Oriental origin. It is agreed that the relief of two rampant 
lions from above the gateway to the citadel of Mycenae 
(Muller’s Denkmdler der alien Kunst), which is the solitary 
existing instance of Greek sculpture from about Homeric 
times, is of an Oriental character in the composition, in 
the flatness of the relief, and in the design of the pillar 
which stands between the lions; We find further, as was 
pointed out by Layard (Nineveh, Appendix), among the 
many remains of the inferior arts from Nineveh, fflustra- 
tions of the references to such matters in Homer, which are 
admirable in themselves, and are found nowhere else, ex- 
cept occasionally in the oldest Etruscan tombs. Nop 7, as 
Assyrian art reached its culmination by about the 9th cen- 
tury B.a, we may assume that, contemporary with Homer, 
it was being practised with great activity. On the testi- 
mony of Herodotus we know that Assyrian wares were 
imported into Greece by the Phoenicians and sold in the 
heroic times; and, on the testimony of Homer, these same 
Phoenicians were in the habit of selling costly articles of 
furniture and dress to the Greeks of his time. Of early 
Phoenician art, however, we have no authentic remains, 
nor indeed any proof of its having had an independent 
existence at any time. We know the Phoenicians mainly as 
traders, and it is highly probable that in matters of art their 
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trade lay chiefiy between tlie Assyrians on tbe one hand and 
the Greeks on the other. It was the Phoenioians,” says 
Bninn (Z>/€irw7wi6e£iira7?zer,Munchen, 1868), who brought 
from the East to the Greeks an alphabet which they 
modified and employed for a language peculiar to them- 
selves; and it was the Phoenicians who brought to them 
from the same quarter an alphabet, so to speak, of art, 
which they also modified and employed for a language of 
art equally their own/' He proceeds to define tl^ alpha- 
bet of art as consisting of a knowledge of thfe processes of 
weaving and embroidery, of working in wood, ivory, and 
the various metals, with the exception of casting in bronze 
— with which and vsith sculpture in marble, which he also 
excludes, commenced the art of statuary, and commenced, 
therefore, the independence of true Greek art. Besides 
these processes of working, the Greeks derived from the 
same source at least some of the decorative patterns which 
we find in use in later times, though greatly modified. 
But, above all, they obtained from the Assyrians that 
manner of sculpture in low flat relief, and in parallel hori- 
zontal bands, which they appear to have practised almost 
exclusively down to the 7th century b,c., — ^that is, down 
to the coUapse of the Assyrian empire, — and after that to 
have retained as one of the charms of their architecture. 
If, then, an intercourse such as is assumed actually took 
place in Homer's time between the Greeks and the 
Assyrians, who were then artistically in a very advanced 
condition, it will be necessary, before lightly calling the 
shield of Achilles a poetic dream, as has frequently been 
done, to see whether the poet may not have had before hia 
mind some manner of a counterpart for it in Assyrian art. 
We need not suppose that such a shield ever existed. But 
a poet cannot create out of nothing; and it is clear from 
his division of the shield into five concentric bands, resem- 
bling the large bronze shields found at Caere some years 
ago in a tomb of very high antiquity, that he had be- 
fore his mind the customary arrangement of ornaments 
in works of this kind. How, on an Assyrian bronze bowl 
in the British Museum (Layard, plate 61), which exactly 
resembles in shape and is of about the same size as a 
boss of a shield, we have a representation of the earth 
and heavens which very strikingly recalls the decoration 
of the boss on the shield of Achilles; while in th^^ com- 
paratively few remains of Assyrian sculpture we have 
cities at war, cities at peace, and many scenes from daily 
life, which vividly illustrate the Homeric description of 
the shield (see Brunn Die KuTist hei Homer, who deals 
with the various subjects in detail). It should be 
observed, however, that though the evidence of the 
Homeric poems and the remains of Greek art from the 
Homeric age both point to an Assyrian influence, the 
Greeks of later times looked rather to Egypt as the land 
whence their ancestors had experienced their first impulse 
both in religion and in art. They believed that Daedalus, 
the first Greek sculptor who knew how to give movement 
to his figures, and was regarded as the father of Greek 
sculpture, had learned his art in Egypt. Diodorus of 
Sicily asserted that Telecles and Theodorus of Samus had 
visited Egypt, and on their return executed a statue of 
ApoUo in the Egyptian style for a temple in Samus, each 
having made a h^ of it, and that apart from the other. 
Strabo (p. 806) compares the old Greek sculpture with the 
Egyptian; while Pausanias in several places (iL 19, 3; iv. 
32, 1) speaks of Egyptian statues in Greek temples, or (i 
42, 3 ; vii. 5, 5) of statues resembling the Egyptian m style. 
According to another theory, the influence of Egypt on 
Greek art, though admitted, is relegated to the rime of 
Psammetichus, in whose service it is known many Greek 
mercenaries were employed, and through whose inclination 
towards the Greeks an active intercourse sprang up between 


[ the two countries. Among the Greeks who visited Egypt 
I at that*time were Thales, Cleobulus, Solon, and Pythagoras, 

I Of the connection which is assumed to have existed Ren.cains in 
between the earliest monuments of Greek art and the con- Minor, 
temporary art of Assyria, evidence is cited from remains 
of undoubtedly early workmanship in the countries of 
Asia hlinor, Lycia, Lydia, and Phrygia, of which the two 
latter were intimately associated with the oldest traditions 
and religious beKefs of Greece. The peculiar feature of 
Lycian art is its tombs cut in the rock, of which the oldest 
class are direct imitations of wooden structures such as we 
may conceive the primitive temples of an Oriental race to 
have been. In Phrygia we have another class of rock-cut 
tombs of very remote antiquity, of which that of Midas 
(Semper, Der StH, L p. 429) is the best preserved example. 

Here the style of decoration is obviously derived from 
Assyrian tapestry. In Lydia we have tombs again, 
but they are in the form of immense tumuli, — as, for 
instance, that of Alyattes near Sardis, which astonished 
Herodotus by its size, being 1300 feet in diameter at the 
base, and over 250 feet MgL Similar tumuli occur 
among the old Chaldeans. 

With the immigration of the Dorian race commenced Progress of 
the development of an independent style of architecture in A^rchitec- 
Qreece, the first step apparently being the invention of a 
house supported by columns as the design for a temple 
From the description given by Pausanias (v. 16) of one of 
these early Doric temples — ^that of Hera at Olympia, erected 
shortly after the Dorian immigration — ^we gather that it had 
the form of a temple in antis, surrounded by columns, and 
with not only a pronaos led into by two columns, but also 
a similar chamber at the back. One of the two columns 
of this latter chamber was of wood, apparently a reminis- 
cence of a former style of construction in that m^-terial 
About the same time originated also, it is supposed, the 
Ionic order, which though presenting a certain Asiatic 
richness of ornament strongly opposed to the severe sim- 
plicity of the Doric, was still a pure Greek invention. 

The fact of it having first appeared among the Greeks of 
Asia Minor is enough to account for its admission of a 
greater softness and flow of lines than was admitted in 
the Doric. With the new movement in architecture a 
fresh impetus was given to the art of sculpture. At first Sctdpture 
the reports sound somewhat fabulous, — as, for example, 
that in which Butades the Corinthian potter is described 
as having hit on the idea of modelling a face in clay and 
baking it along with his vases. Butades himself, however, 
is an historical person, and Corinth is known to have been 
a flourishing seat of potters and other artists as early as 
the rime of the tyrant Cypselus (650 B.c.), through whose 
oppression it is said the artists, Eucheir, Diopus, and 
Eugrammus emigrated to Etruria, which afterwards became 
celebrated for its sculptures in terxarcotta. At the com- 
mission of Cypselus, or of his successor Periander, a colossal 
statue of Jupiter was executed at Corinth, and dedicated at 
Ol 3 Tnpia. But the most remarkable specimen of early 
sc^pture, presumably Corinthian, was the chest in which 
the infant Cypselus was concealed, and of which a detailed 
description is given by Pausanias (v. 17, 5, foL) The 
chest, itself of cedar, was ornamented with a we^th of 
figures in gold and ivory, arranged in parallel horizontal 
bands, and representing heroic legends and scenes from 
daily life, the names of the individual figures being^ in- 
scribed houstrophedon, that is, in the manner characteristic 
of early times, and in what Pausanias calls very ancient 
letters... The Fran 9 ois vase in Florence (^MonuTneTUi delV 
InstUuto di Correspondenza Archeologica, voL iy. pis. 54—58) 
gives a tolerable notion of what the composition must have 
been. Artistic activity was not then confined to Corinth. 

A school of sculpture in marble existed in Chius as early 
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»s 660 B-C., and there also Glancus is said to have dis- 
covered the art of welding iron (692 b.o.), the substitute 
for which had previously been nails. At this period we 
have frequent mention of splendid metal utensils, as, for 
instance, the enormous cauldron (Herodotus, iv. 162), with 
projecting gryphons’ heads and a support formed of kneel- 
ing figures, seven ells in height. As the oldest example 
of sculpture in bronze which he had seen, Pausanias 
(iii. 17, 6) describes a statue of Jupiter at Sparta, the 
work of Clearchus of Rhegium, whom some called a pupil 
of Daedalus. It was made of plates of bronze, beaten out 
to express the whole figure, and then fastened together 
with fine nails, the arts of soldering and of casting being 
still unknown. Of sculpture in this manner we possess 
only one example, the bronze bust found at Polledrara, near 
Vulci, and now in the British Museum. Throughout this 
early period the statues or images of deities seem to have 
retained their helpless primitive form, feelings of piety 
and gratitude being apparently expressed rather in gifts of 
metal utensils to the temples than in statues of the gods as 
in later times. No such statues exist now, but we have 
sufficient evidence of their want of artistic merit in the 
numerous representations of them which occur on the 
yiainted vases of a later period, when the sanctity of a spot 
is frequently indicated by such a figure. Apparently to 
this early and as yet barely historical period belongs a 



Figf. 1. — ^Ficfcil© vase. Brit Mns. From Atliena, Dcsljrn in black. 

on drab ground. ^ 


class of painted vases decorated with figures of animals 
and flowers arranged in parallel horizontal bands, and there- 
fore both in the choice and disposition of the decorations 
presenting a marked instance of Assyrian influence. From 
their shape it appears that many of these vases were made 
to hold precious liquids, such as perfiunes ; and it is very 
probable that they were imported from the East with those 
perfumes, the names of which in the Greek language have 
an obvious Oriental origin. A considerable advance is 
noticeable in a second class of these vases, in which 
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the human figure is introduced as the principal subject 
in the decoration, the designs being in general chosen 
from the heroic legends of Greece. These vases still 
retain the shape of the former class, the method of 
disposition in parallel bands, and the choice of sub- 
ordinate ornaments. The names of the heroes are frequently 
written beside them, and sometimes the artist adds his own 
name. The alphabet in which these names are written is 
the old Corinthian, and hence the vases in question are 
also styled Corinthian, As to their date, it is agreed that 
they cannot be later 620 B.c. With the introduction 
of the human figure as the subject most worthy of artistic 
rendering, commenced in vase painting also the independ- 
ence of the potter’s art in Greece (Brunn, ProhleToe in det 
GeschicMe der Vasenmalerei). 

Second Period. 

From the date of the earliest historical notices of sculp- 
tors, backward to that usually assigned to the Homeric 
poems, there is an interval of several centuries, during 
which it would at first sight appear that the art of sculp- 
ture had made no sensible advance, if indeed it had not 
declined. This being improbable, an explanation must be 
sought for, either with Ulrichs (jDie Anfdnge der Griech- 
ischen KiinstlergesckicMe^ Wiirzburg, 1871) in the con- 
fusion which seems to reign among the dates of the earliest 
sculptors, or with Brunn {Die Kunst hei Homer) in the 
theory that the art of sculpture in Greece during that 
interval was, like the contemporary art of Assyria, strictly 
confined to working in relief, and that in this direction it 
may well have made steady progress, though particular 
artists are not singled out for praise. It is with sculpture 
in the round, and with some particular invention, as that of 
welding iron or casting bronze, or with some new technical 
procedure, as the working of marble, that the first records 
of artists begin. With regard to the confusion in the dates 
of these records, it is true that in ancient times the artistic 
faculty was handed down in certain families, among whom 
there was also a partiality for certain names. But to 
assume on the strength of this, as Ulrichs does, that later 
writers, finding a recurrence of the same name, generally 
identified it with the most distinguished and hence pro- 
bably the latest of the artists who bore it, is a means of 
peopling an apparent void which ought to be supported 
with better evidence than that which Brunn has contro- 
verted at almost every point. For example, in treating of 
Theodorus of Samus, of whom it is said that he invented 
the process of casting in bronze, and supposed that he was 
a contemporary of Polycrates, Ulrichs argues that there 
must have been two artists of that name (and suggests that 
there may have been several), because the one who invented 
bronze-casting must have lived before 576 b.c., previous to 
which date this art may be inferred to have been known 
from the remark of Herodotus (v. 82), that the Epidaurians 
were ordered by an oracle to obtain figures of Damia and 
Auxesia, not V but fJXoi;. Why 

should not refer to hammered as well as to cast bronze, 
Brunn is unable to see. Again, it was Theodorus of Samus 
who built the substructure of the temple of Diana at 
Ephesus, and Ulrichs is at a loss to conceive how the people 
of that town could have remained till 676 b.c. without a 
temple worthy of their goddess. That the previous temple 
was unworthy of Diana cannot be proved by us, who are 
ignorant of the feelings of the Greeks in these matters, and 
who are aware that Jupiter himself had not even in his 
favourite Olympia a great temple till 466 b.c. 

The view taken by Brunn is, as has been said, that untii 
the invention of casting in bronze the Greek sculptors con- 
tinued to work in relief except when images were required 
for the purposes of worship, and that in these cases, whether 
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tlie figure was of wood, stone, or bronze, tbe rude helpless 
form of ancient times was preserved. Stimulated, it may 
be supposed, by the achievements of the newly-invented 
art, sculptors now began to look to the possibility of pro- 
ducing in marble also a resemblance to the human figure 
School of in its substantial roundness. The scene of the first success 
Chius. in this direction was Chius, where a family which for three 
generations (Melas, Micciades, and Axchermus) had been 
celebrated for its workers in marble, was at this time 
represented by the brothers Bupalus and Athenis. Works 
from their hands were to be seen in their native place, in 
Delus, lasus, and Smyrna, and consisted, so far as we 
know, of draped figures of goddesses, with the one memor- 
able exception of a statue by Bupalus iutended as a carica- 
ture of the poet Hipponax, which was set up in Clazo- 
mense. The poet took his revenge by circulating some 
verses which stung the sculptor so severely as to drive him 
to suicide by hanging. The school of Chius had a rival in 
that of Magnesia on the Mseander, at the head of which 
was Bathycles, whose fame is associated with the reliefs 
and figures on the colossal throne of Apollo at Amyclae 
(Pausanks, m. 18, 9; Overbeck, GescK d» GriecL Plastik, 

I p. 86). He and a number of his pupils or assistants 
had been purposely invited to the task, and what they 
accomplished was probably the best that could then be 
done, however short of the standard of later times it 
may have fallen in the eyes of Pausanias. One noticeable 
fact is, that after completing their work, they left behind 
portraits of themselves, and this, in connection with the 
portrait of Hipponax, may serve to show that sculptors had 
already begun to direct their attention to the individual 
features of the human face. As to the date of Bathycles, 
Pausanias was uncertain and modem critics are divided, 
some supposing him to have left Magnesia before its de- 
struction, 636 B.0,, others on the occasion of its capture by 
the Persians, 546 B.c. In favour of the latter date is the 
statement (Pausanias, iii 10, 8) that the gold received 
from Croesus (563-549 B.a) by the Lacedaemonians was 
made a gift of by them for the decoration of the figure of 
Apollo at Amyclae. 

The new phase of art thus entered on, according to 
tradition, by the lonians, was now taken up vigorously by 
the Doric sculptors, among whom the first to attain dis- 
linction were Dipoenus and ScyBis, natives of Crete, and 
School of members of the ancient guild of sculptors there, which 
Sicyon. took its name from the mythic Daedalus. Leaving Crete, 
they settled in Sicyon, probably on the invitation of the 
tyrant Clisthenes, and were there commissioned to execute 
at the public cost a group of statues of deities. Their 
work was, however, interrupted by a disagreement which 
ended in the artists having to leave the town. They estab- 
lished themselves in iEtolia, and were allowed to remain 
there until, a plague having fallen on Sicyon, the oracle 
traced it to the wrath of the gods at seeing their statues 
incomplete, Dipoenus and Scyllis were recalled, and 
finished their work at a greatly increased price, from which 
it may be inferred, perhaps, that the original dispute lay in 
the matter of payment. Among the many sculptures 
which they executed in Sicyon and other Greek towns, as 
deonae, Aigus, Ticynth, and Ambracia, some, it is said, 
were of wood and ivory, a combination of material which 
may be regarded as having suggested the chryselephantine 
sculpture of later times (Pliny, xxxvl 4, 9, 14 ; Pausanias, 
ii 15, 1; 22, 5 j Brunn, Gesch. d. Grieck Kw^stler, L p. 43). 
For determining their date, we have a passage of Pliny 
in which he says, “ Primi omnium inclaruerunt marmore 
sculpendo ; ” adding, Before Cyrus ascended the throne of 
Persia, about 576 B.o.” Prom their school proceeded 
Doryclidas and Dontas, who executed several figures and 
groups of deities in cedar and gold at Olympia for the 
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Herseum and the treasuries of the Epidaurians and 
Megaraeans; Clearchus of Ehegium, who worked in 
bronze; and Tectseus and Angelion, from whom Gallon, 
the celebrated .^ginetan sculptor, learned his craft. As 
a work of Tectseus and Angelion, Pausanias (ii. 32, 5 ; k. 

35, 3) mentions a figure of Apollo at Delus, representing 
the god in a rigid attitude, the upper arms close to the 
sides and the fore-aims advanced, in his right hand a bow, 
and in his left a diminutive group of the three Graces. 
Contemporary with Dor}xlidas were Smilis of .^gina 
and Gitiades of Sparta, the former of whom is known to 
have executed a group of the Horm, to be placed with a 
figure of Themis by Doryclidas, From his hand was 
also a figure of Hera at Samus. Gitiades, who was at 
once sculptor, architect, and poet, erected the temple of 
Athene Chalkioikos, and made the figure of the goddess for 
it. The temple was coated with plates of bronze, on 
which were refiefs representing scenes from the legends of 
Hercules and Perseus, and from mythical incidents, among 
them being the birth of Athene. 

Turning now to the remains of Greek sculpture, Eemaimug 
which may with more or less certainty be assigned to sculptures, 
the period in which the foregoing sculptors were at 
work, we begin with the three metopes from the oldest 
of the temples on the Acropolis of Selinus, in Sicily, 
which up to now have been regarded as furnishing the 
first authentic, and as yet the clearest, glimpse of that 
early stage of Greek art when the foreign elements with 
which it had grown up were being fast eliminated, and 
the basis laid of a perfectly independent art It is not 
within the range of absolute proof, though it is nearly so, 
that these metopes belonged to the temple erected by the 
Selinuntians soon after their settlement as colonists, 651 
B.C., or, as others prefer, 628 (Benndorf, Die Metopm 
vm Selinunt.) They are sculptured in tufa, and represent 
Perseus cutting off the head of Medusa in the 
presence of Athene; (2), Hercules carrying the Cer- 
copes, bound by the heels, over his shoulders, and (3), a 
quadriga to the front. In the first two, while the move- 
ment proceeds from left to right, the faces are all turned 
broadly to the front, as if loolung to the spectator for 
applausa It may be that the artist, in thus rendering the 
grimness and grotesqueness of his subjects with a more 
staring and vivid effect, had recourse, as is argued, to an 
innovation on the older manner of representing the figures 
altogether in profile. This much appears to be certain, 
from the minute attention which he has devoted to the 
stracture of the knees, the lower parts of the legs, the feet, 
and the movement of the flesh on the shoulders, that the 
loss of half a face, entailed by a position in profile, would 
have grieved him. The drapery is stiff, and studiously 
arranged in neat folds, which are not always produced by 
the manner in which it is worn. The hair is disposed in 
a system of circular locks independent of each other. The 
proportions of the figures vary considerably, though uni- 
formly characterised by a solidity and heaviness which, 
from the similar appearance of Doric columns, has been 
designated as Doric in style. The remains of colour found 
on rfiese sculptures showed that the aegis of Athene had 
been sketched on the breast with a reddish brown, and 
that the same colour had been applied to the ground of 
the relief. The maeander pattern on the broad fold of 
Athene^s chiton was painted brown, her eyes and eyebrows 
black. Ihe eyes of the Gorgon were red. The folds of 
the short chiton worn by Hercules were partially left to be 
indicated by colour. The muscles are strongly exaggerate(^ 
so as to mark the extraordinary physical strength attri- 
buted to the heroes of the subject. 

Markedly contrasting with these metopes is a marble 
reKef found in Samothrace in 1790, and now in the Louvre, 
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distinguished for the flatness of the figures, which present 
the appearance of sections of men (Friederichs, Bausteine, 

L p. 18). The subject, as we learn from the names in- 
scribed by each figure, consists of Agamemnon seated, with 
the herald Talthybius, and Epeius, the sculptor of the 
wooden horse, standing behind Tiifn. The figures are lean 
and spare compared with those of Selinus; the folds of 
the draperies are merely indicated, ’ and appear to have 
been completed in colour. The character of the inscrip- 
tions, which are in the old Ionian dialect, corresponds with 
that of the early vases. That this relief cannot be later 
than 500 b.c. there is no doubt j but all means of deter- 
mining its date beyond that period fail. Kor is it safe 
to assign it higher antiquity than the Selinus metopes, 
on the ground that the figures are all in profile; for a 
position in profile was by no means an invariable char- 
acteristic of early sculpture, as may be seen by reference 
to fig, 2, in which are given two examples of the ex- 
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tremely early gold ornaments from Camirus in the British 
Museum, in all of which the figures are placed full to the 
front (Millingen, Ancient Unedited MonumenU, ii. pL 1 ; 
Muller, Denhmdler, pi. 11, No. 39). From the sacred 
way leading up to the temple of the Branchidse at Miletus 
there are ten marble statues of seated figures now in the 
British Museum, for which they were obtained by 0. T. 
Newton. Apart from their importance as works of art 
assignable to this early period, one of them possesses the 
additional interest of being, as we learn from the inscrip- 
tion on it, a portrait of Chares, a ruler of the neighbouring 
Teichiousa. The other important examples of sculpture in 
this period are — (l\ the architrave of the temple at Assus, 
in the Troad (Friederichs, BamteinCy L p. 9) ; (2), three 
statues of ApoUo — one found at Thera, and now in Athens, 
the second found at Tenea, and now in Munich, the third 
in the British Museum, where it is known as the Strang- 
ford Apollo. All three stand in the Egyptian manner, 
resting the weight of the body on both legs. The head 
sits rigidly on the shoulders, the brow retires, the eyes pro- 
ject and slope inward towards the nose, the Kps are close, 
and the comers of the mouth turned up, producing some- 
thing Kke a smile. The hair appears to have been com- 
pleted with colour (Overbeck, Gesck d. Gfriech, Blastih, 
2d ed., i. fig. 8; Friederichs, Bausteiney i. p. 5). 

Betrospocfc. course of our notice of this early period certain 

facts have assumed a prominence which calls for remark. 
First, it is to be observed that the earKest important 
schools of sculpture arose in the islands, particularly the 
islands of Chius, Crete, and iEgina. To what circumstance 

f 
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this was due — whether, for example, to a more active 
intercourse with Oriental nations — remains unexplained. 

Next to the islands, the coast of Asia Minor, Magna 
Grsecia, and Sicily were productive of artists. From 
Crete the new impulse spread to the Peloponnesus, Sicyon, 

Argus, and Corinth. Secondly, for some reason, the 
scTilptors then mostly worked in pairs. Thirdly, the 
various materials — bronze, marble, wood and ivory, and 
gold and ivory — ^were already in use as in later times. 
Fourthly, the subjects were — (1), religious and mythologi- 
cal, the epos being the main source; and (2), portraits and 
statues of successful athletes. Individual artists had at 
last begun to assert their pecuKarities in the conception 
of the human form. They had begun to give up those 
general types which bear the same resemblance to a man 
as does his shadow cast by the sun. In the infancy of 
art, as in the early morning, the shadows are grotesque. 

As it advances they improve, tfil at noon the shadow is 
lost in the Kving figure. 

In the earlier part of our period it is to be observed that School of 
the Dorian race stiU continued to furnish the sculptors of Sicyon. 
distinction, but the main centres of the art were now in 
the Peloponnesus instead of the islands. In Sicyon the 
reputation acquired by Dipcenus and ScylKs was enlarged 
by Canachus, whose works were spoken of in later times 
(Cicero, Bt'uI 18, 70) as models of the severe restrained 
style of the early schools. Statues of deities were his 
favourite subjects. His material consisted sometimes of 
wood, as in the figure of ApoUo Ismenius at Thebes (Pau- 
sanias, ix. 10, 2); sometimes of gold and ivory, as in the 
figure of Aphrodite at Sicyon (Pausanias, ii 10, 4); and 
sometimes of bronze, as in his celebrated statue of ApoUo 
Philesius at MUetus, which is said to have differed from 
the ApoUo at Thebes only in the material. A figure of 
ApoUo answering in general terms to the description of 
this statue, occurs on certain coins of MUetus and in 
a remarkable bronze statuette in the British Museum. 

The attitude of the statuette is stiff, but less pervaded with 
rigidity than, for example, the Apollo of Tenea. The form, 
which is quite nude, shows an advance in the study of 
proportions. The shoulders are stiU square, but the chest 
is much fuUer, and apparently rendered as if with a reminis- 
cence of its expansion and heaving after athletic exertion. 
Canachus worked with his brother Aristooles, also a 
sculptor of high reputation, though of his works aU we 
know is that he took part with Ageladas in the execution 
of three statues of Muses, 

The schools of Argus and .^gina appear to have mostly School of 
confined themselves to working in bronze. At the head Argus, 
of the former stood Ageladas, whose principal reputation 
consists in his having been the instructor of the three 
great masters, Myron, Polycletus, and Phidias. Nine of his 
works are mentioned, including two statues of Zeus, but no 
description of his style is added, nor is anything regarding 
it to be inferred from the very diverse manner of his three 
great pupils. His date falls between SQS and 452 b.c. Argus 
had also Aristomedon, Glaucus, and Dionysius. In iEgina, School oi 
where the quahty of the bronze (iEginetica aeris tempera- .^gina. 
tura — PKny, A'. JU., xxxiv. 2, 5, 10 ; 8, 19, 75), as well as 
the artistic excellence of> its sculptors, olDtained a wide 
recognition, the first name of importance is that of CaKon, 
a pupil, as has been said, of Tectseus, and Angelion of 
Sicyon, and a contemporary of Canachus (Pausanias, vii 
18, 10), with whom, in respect of the severity of his style, he 
has been compared. Of his works we know only of a 
statue of Athene at Trcezene, and a tripod with a figure 
of Cora at Amyclse. Possibly, Kke his contemporaries, his 
chief study was that of the finely-developed forms of suc- 
cessful athletes. Greatly beyond him in distinction was 
Onatas, under whose hands the art of iEgina achieved a 
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reputation which was perhaps only surpassed by that of 
Athens, and, owing to the political collapse of the island, 
was never obscured by the inferiority of later schools. His 
works, which appear to have been mostly of bronze, con- 
sisted of large compositions as well as of single statues of 
gods and heroes. After Onatas we have Anaxagoras, who 
was employed by the united Greek states to execute the 
bronze statue of Zeus (15 feet high) for Olympia, in com- 
memoration of the battle of Platseae. On the ssune occa- 
sion the Greeks dedicated two other works of art — a bronze 
statue of Poseidon (lOJ feet high) for his temple on the 
Isthmus; and a golden tripod, standing on a bronze support 
formed of three serpents, for the entrance of the temple 
at Delphi In both cases the names of the artists 
are unrecorded, and probably it will not be wrong to 
assume that they also were of .^gina. The golden tripod 
was melted down during the Phocian war ; but the sup- 
port remained in situ till the time of Constantine, by 
whose orders it was removed to Constantinople and placed 
in the Hippodrome, where it stiU stands. In 1855 the 
earth which had accumulated round its base was removed 
by 0. T. Newton, and the names of the Greek states 
inscribed on it revealed. (Newton, Travels in the Levant , ii 
p. 25. For the discussion raised on the antiquity of this 
monument, see Friederichs, Bausteine, i p. 64.) 

School of In Athens we find in this period Endoeus, of whom the 

Athens. scanty records permit us to know almost nothing, and 
Antenor, the author of a bronze group representing the 
Tyrannicides, Harmodius and Aristogiton, and erected in 
the Agora at the foot of the Acropohs. That these figures 
were executed shortly after the incident which they were 
intended to commemorate, 550 B.O., is very probable. It is 
recorded that Xerxes carried them off to Susa in 480 B.a, 
and that they were restored to Athens by Alexander, or 
Seleucus, or Antiochus, In the meantime, to repair the loss, 
two sculptors, Critius and Nesiotes, were employed to re- 
place the group (Pausanias, i. 8, 5 ; Arrian, Bxped. AUx. 
iii 16, 7 ; vii 19, 2 ; Pliny, xxxiv. 19, 70). Whether the 
new sculptors were expected to reproduce the composition 
and the style of the lost figures — as, for example, Onatas did 
in replacing the figure of the black Demeter at PhigaJia — 
cannot be ascertained. On the other hand, if the two marble 
statues in the museum of Naples {Mus. Borhon., viiL pis. 7, 
8) have been rightly described as copies of the new group, 
and if it is right to conjecture that the group represented 
on certain tetradrachms of Athens, and, we may ^d, on a 
Panathenaic prize vase in the British Museum, was copied 
from the older group, on the ground that they were executed 
about the time when it was recovered from Susa, and 
therefore probably to commemorate that event, this much 
at least will be clear, that the composition of both groups 
was very much the same. On the other hand, the frequency 
with which statues and groups of statues of various kinds 
occur on the late tetradrachms of Athens, would equally 
perhaps require to be explained on the same hypothesis of 
a restoration, and for this we are not prepared. With 
respect to the marble statues just mentioned, it is to be 
observed that the expression of physical energy in them, 
side by side with a spareness and sinewiness, recalls the 
characteristic of Myron, and accordingly may be better 
ascribed to the later artist Critius, than to his predecessor 
Antenor. As comparable in many respects with one of 
the statues in Naples we give fig. 3. 

^ School of At Rhegium, in lower Italy, the mantle of Clearchus had 
Magna fallen on Pythagoras, unless it be true, as is also stated, 
Graeoia. received his instruction from an otherwise 

unknown artist, Euchirus of Corinth. A list of the 
sculptures by Pythagoras (Overbeck, ArUiTce Schriftquellen, 
Pythag.) shows that he worked exclusively in bronze, 
that his subjects, with the exception of a group of Europa 


on the buU, in Tarentum, consisted of male figures, and 
these of a kind in which either a strongly-proncunoed 
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muscular action, or a marked capacity for it, must have 
been expressed. The most famous of them was his statue 
of Philoctetes at Syracuse, of which the epigram writers 
declared that the expression of pain in it was such as to 
move the spectator. To disprove the conjecture that the 
pain might have been expressed in the face alone, there is 
a gem in the Berlin Museum (Overbeck, Gesck cL GrUck 
Plastik^ 2d, fig. 42) bearing what there is little doubt is a 
copy from the statue, from which Philoctetes appears to 
be suffering contortion through every Hmb from the wound 
in his foot as he tries to walk. And this, it may be added, 
while itself an accurate observation of the effect of such 
a wound, is an admirable illustration of the talent of 
Pythagoras for strained, and, what is more, a concentrated 
straining of, muscular action. From a statement of Phny, 

% appears that he was the first to express the veins and 
sinews of the human form, and from Diogenes Laertius we 
gather that he was the first to apply rhythmus and sym- 
metry to his figures. The precise meaning of these latter 
words it is difficult to understand, with nothing better 
before us than a gem copy of one of the artist’s works. It 
will not, however, be far wrong if we take them to refer 
to that concentration of the entire action of the body upon 
one point which has been recognised in the figure of 
Philoctetes, and which we assume to have been the key to . 
the composition of his groups. This interpretation ia 
further in harmony with the statement of PHny, seeing 
that an artistic purpose of this kind could not be carried 
out without the studious expression of veins and sinews 
(Brunn, Gesck d, Grieck KunsUer^ i. p. 132). 

We have seen how few of the existing monuments can Exisiang 
be traced even conjecturaUy to the artists of this early scnlptaes 
period, whose names and praises have been handed down 
to us. Monuments of sculpture there are, manifestly 
assignable to this period, and some of them worthy of the 
fame of a great master. But whether the men who 
executed them were unhonoured in their time, or whether 
from the insufficiency of our literary records names well 
known in antiquity may have escaped us, or whether, in 
fact, the best of these works at least may really have come 
from the lianda of men otherwise well known, remains un- 
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explained. The last-mentioned possibility has been placed 
in a strong light by Brunn^s discussion on the sculptures 
from the temple of Athene at ^Egina, now in Munich. 
Not that he would trace them directly to the hands of the 
artists Gallon and Onatas of ^gina. What he aims at is 
to connect the characteristics of the sculptures intimately 
with the style recorded of these two men, and to leave 
the rest for conjecture. {Die JS!^metische Giehel-Grup- 
pm, Bayer, Akad, 1869; and Jleher das Alter der JEgine- 
tischen Bildwerhe^ Bayer, Ahad. d, Wissemckaft^ 1867.) 
Of the figures in the western pediment, in which the 
combat over the dead body of Achilles was represented, 
only one is lost. From the eastern only five complete 
figures remain. The subject of it was a combat corre- 
sponding in its main features with that of the other pedi- 
ment. In both the central object of the strife is a fallen 
hero ; in both the goddess Athene appears on the scene. 
In the one group her figure is entire ; in the other only 
her head remains. In the eastern pediment the only 
recognisable figure is that of Hercides, and from his 
presence it has been supposed that the subject of the com- 
position was the combat of that hero and Telamon against 
Laomedon of Troy. The statues of this pediment are of 
a bolder and more advanced style than the others, from 
which it has been inferred that they may have been the 
TTork of a younger man, carried away by a new movement 
in art, while the others may have been the work of an older 
artist, hardened in the traditions of his school. One thing, 
however, is plain from the remarkable uniformity which 
reigns among the figures of both groups, that the artist or 
artists had hitherto been limited in their study to one 
type of the human form, and that the nude form of finely- 
developed athletes. Nowhere is there individuality, but 
everywhere an excessive carefulness in rendering the forms. 
The goddess Athene has aU the rigidity of the ancient 
figures intended for a worship which httle brooked inno- 
vations. The expression on the faces is throughout the 
same, and the hair is always rendered in one conventional 
manner. The figures are spare and hard, with as httle 
fiesh as possible. In both pediments the scene — a combat 
over a fallen hero— -is intended to stir our sympathy, but 
entirely fails. There is no straining of muscles, no expres- 
sion of grief, and no sense of the emergency. We turn 
from the figures as a whole to the pleasing truthfulness 
with which the parts are rendered. To give them a greater 
air of vitality, the hpa and eyes of the statues, with such 
accessories as drapery, sandals, and weapons, were origi- 
nally coloured blue and red, while many small holes remain 
to show that part of the armour and aegis on the breast of 
Athene had been attached hi metal, a fact which bears with 
great importance on the question of the polychromy of 
ancient statues. With regard to the date of these sculp- 
tures, the opinion is, that they could hardly have been 
executed more than fifty years before the time of Phidias 
(engraved, Miiller, Denhmdler, i pis. 6-8). 

Among the other existing examples of sculpture assign- 
able to this period we would select as most characteristic — 
(1.) A marble stele found (1838) in the east of Attica, and 
now in the Theseum at Athens (Friederichs, Bausteine L 
p. 26), representing an armed warrior standing m profile, 
whose name, as appears from the inscription, was Aristion. 
The sculptor’s name, which is also inscribed, was Aristocles. 
The rehef is low and fiat, and executed with the greatest 
care and attention to details, particularly those of the 
armour. The ground of the relief was painted red and 
the armour blue, the ornaments on it being picked out 
with red. Remains of colour were also found on the Ups 
and eyes, while the crest of the helmet appears to have 
been added in metal Altogether, Aristion presents a 
touching picture of the old upright and severe warrior who 
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fought at Marathon. (2.) Another marble stele in Orcho- 
menus, inscribed with the sculptor’s name, Anxenor of 
Naxus, and representing, in low flat relief and in profile, a 
man of years wearing a mantle, and standing, resting on his 
staff, holding a beetle towards the dog at his feet (Overbeck, 
Gesch, d. Griech. FlastiJc, 2d ed., i. fig. 23 ; Friederichs, 
Baiisteine, L p. 29). (3.) Another marble stele in Naples 

(Mus, Borhon.y xiv. pi. 10; Friederichs, Bav^stdne, i p. 28), 
in which the drapery and the forms are still archaic, liough 
showing a considerable advance on the stele of Aristion. 
(4.) Part of a metope from one of the temples of Selinus 
in Sicily (Benndorf, Die Metopen von Selmunt, pL 5), repre- 
senting a goddess, either Athene or Artemis, trampling on 
an armed male figure, probably a giant, whom she has 
hurled to the ground. As an example of the archaic 
manner of relief in this period, this fragment has no equal 
among existing monuments. The anguish on the face of 
the giant is depicted with deep feeling ; nor is our emotion 
interrupted by observing that the beard retains its formal 
trimness, and that the hair remains in graceful ringlets, in 
no way partaking of the confusion, (5.) Marble relief 
found on the Acropolis of Athens, and preserved there, 
representing a femie figure, possibly a goddess, stepping 
into a car (Friederichs, Bav^teinej i. p. 26). This relief has 
been supposed, but without sufficient reason, to be a 
fragment of the frieze of the older pre-Periclean Parthenon, 
With more justice has it been compared in point of style 
with (6), the reliefs of the so-called Harpy tomb discovered 
at Xanthus in Lycia in 1838 by Sir Charles Fellows, and 
nowin the British Museum (Friederichs, Bausteine^ i p. 37). 
(7.) From Xanthus the British Museum possesses another 
archaic frieze of higher merit, representing a procession of 
chariots, in which the horses are modelled with extras 
ordinary care (Prachov, ATdiquisdmaMonumentaXanthiaca, 
1872). (8.) Marble relief in Thasus representing Apollo, 

Hermes, and nymphs (Overbeck, Gesch, d. Griech, Flastik^ 
2d ed., i. fig. 28). The figures have an Ionic slimness, 
such as we found on the architrave from Assus, but with 
finer proportions than that early work. (9.) Three small 
reliefs in terra-cotta from Melus (Overbeck, Gesch. d. Gfriech, 
Flastih, 26. edLyi, figs, 27, 26a, and 266), representing Orestes 
and Electra at the tomb of their father; Perseus mounted on 
Pegasus and carrying off the head of Medusa ; and Sappho, 
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Fig. a— T erra-cotTa^ Pelens [nE[A]EV::S] and Thetis. Brit. Mns^ 
From Camirua. 


seated, resting from her lyre and looking up towards 
Alcseus, as at the moment when he saidj Yon sweet, 
black-haired, modest Sappho, I have something to say to 
you,’’ A fourth relief of this style is given in fig. 4^ 
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The trimness and grace of these early reliefs had a charm 
for the artists and patrons of later times, especially the 
times of the first emperors, such as has been exercised in 
our day by the paintings of the pre-BaphaeHte masters, 
and between the imitations then produced and the original 
models it is frequently difficult to draw a clear distinc- 
tion. A critical list of these imitations — ^whether sculp- 
tured in relief or in the round — ^is given by Friedericiis, 
Bausteine, i. pp. 71-95 ; and, with illustrations, by Overbeck, 
Gesch. d. Griech, Plastih^ 2d ed., i. pL 14, As examples of 
early sculpture in its inferior walk may be mentioned (10), 
a series of bronze statuettes which have served as stands 
of mirrors or otherwise as decorations of furniture. Those 
which have been or are still stands of mirrors are generally 
female figures, and it is to be observed that the oldest of 
them, as distinguished from the later examples, wear a 
heavy under-garment or chiton, apparently of worsted 
material, and over this again an ample and by no means 
light peploa 

Gem-en- If we are to credit the Greeks with having been intro- 

graving. duced by the Assyrians to one branch of art more than 
another, we should say it was the art of gem-engraving. 
Kot that we possess Greek gems which compare in style 
and antiquity with those of Assyria, but, if for no other 
reason, because we find a technical process of so great 
difficulty existing at all in Greece at an early period. 
Perhaps the earliest examples of the art in Greece possessed 
of artistic merit are two scarabs from AEgina, one with the 
figure of a bowman in pure -^ginetan style, and the other 
bearing the inscription Kpcoi/rtSa eifii {Bullettim d ItiM. 
Arch, 1840, p, 140) j three from Asia Minor, two of them 
being inscribed, the one %i^fjLovoSf the other *ApLaTOT€()(rfs 
(Brunn, Gesch, d. Grieck Kunstler, ii. pp. 633 and 604). 
The only glyptic artist mentioned in this early period is 
Mnesarchus of Samus, the father of Pythagoras. In con- 
trast with the paucity of early gems from Greek soil is the 
immense number of scarabs yielded by the tombs of Etruria, 
which at least reflect the style of this period. The material 
consists principally of roci-crystaJ, camelian, and banded 
agate, and the subjects, it is worthy of remark, are mostly 
taken from the heroic legends of Greece, figures of deities 
being exceedingly scarce, as indeed is also the case on the 
Etruscan bronze mirrors, which, however, are obviously of 
a later date. 

Painting. Painting, or rather colouring, as it would be more properly 

described in its earliest phase, in which it was entirely 
subservient to architecture and ceramography, is said to 
have been first elevated to an art by Cleanthes of Corinth, 
who introduced the drawing of figures in outline; by 
Telephanes of Sicyon, who improved on this by indicating 
the principal details of anatomy ; and finally by Ecphantes 
of Corinth or Craton of Sicyon, by the introduction of 
colours (Pliny, IT. jSI, xxxv. 3, 15). Again we have 
Eumarus of Athens, who is said to have first distinguished 
in his paintings men from women, probably by the means 
adopted in the early vases, that is, by painting the flesh 
white in the case of women. The historical truth -of 
these statements may be doubted; not so, however, those 
that refer to Cimon of Cleonae, who made an unquestion- 
able advance in the treatment of draperies, and in exchang- 
ing the conventional manner of rendering the human form 
for an approach to truthfulness to nature (JEhan, Var, 
Hist,, viu. 8 ; Pliny, Pf, H,, xxxv. 8, 6). Cimon appears 
to have been the founder of the early JPeloponnesian school 
of painting. As the task imposed on painters at that 
time was mostly the decoration of the cella walls of temples, 
we must suppose that they executed their paintings on the 
prepared stucco of the wall either when it w;as fresh {al 
fresco\ or when it was dry, by means of some binding 
matex^, a tempera. Like their followers down to the 
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time of Apelles, they used only the simple colours, white, 
yellow, red, and bluish black, in the mixing of which to 
obtain other shades they seem to have advanced very little, 
greater attention being directed to the drawing than to the 
colouring. Prom the school of Asia Itlinor, which, from 
the proximity of the Lydians, Phrygians, and Phoenicians, 
with their long practice in working in colours, may have 
arisen earlier than that of the Peloponnesus, the first name 
we hear of is that of Bularchus, who, according to Pliny 
(iV. j 51, vii. 38, 126 ; xxxv. 8, 55), produced a large painting 
of the taking of Magnesia, which he sold to Candaules, 
king of Lydia, for its weight in gold. From the coast 
Asia Minor our records of painting pass to Samus, an 
island which was conspicuous in early times for the grand 
scale of its undertakings. There Mandrocles, who maile 
the bridge of boats across the Bosphorus by which Darius 
crossed with his army 515 B.C., executed a large historica] 
painting of this passage of the Persians across the bridge, 
with Darius seated, enthroned, on the shore. This picture, 
according to Herodotus (iv. 88), was placed in the Heraeum 
of Samus. To the Samian school belonged Calliphon 
and Agatharchus. It is also not unlikely that it had 
exercised some influence on Aglaophon of Thasus, the 
father and instructor of Polygnotus. From Corinth the 
art of painting, coupled with that of modelling in clay, 
passed to Etruria, lower Italy, and Sicily. At present the 
only examples of early Greek painting which we can adduce Painted 
are furnished by the vases, a branch of the art which the vases, 
ancients themselves regarded, it appears, with sufficient 
disrespect. For us, the vases, which have been preserved 
in great numbers, have this special value, that they present 
in an unbroken hue, if in a comparatively degraded form, 
the various stages of Greek painting from its first beginnings 
under Oriental influence to its decline. The class which 
belongs to the period now before ns is distinguishable from 
the others by the fact that the figures upon them are first 
scratched in outline on the red ground of the vase, and 
then filled in with black, the whole being covered with a 
varnish which seems to have lost nothing of its brilliancy. 

The other colours employed are white for the flesh parts of 
women and the hair of old men, white and a dark purple 
for the details of draperies and other accessories. The 
eyes are always placed full in profile, and the drawing of 
the figures is exceedingly stiff and angular. By far the 
greater part of this class of vases have been found in the 
tombs of Etruria, and for this reason they were called 
Etruscan, a designation which they retained till the fre- 
quency of Greek inscriptions, recording the artists' names 
upon them, contrasted with the total absence of Etruscan 
inscriptions, led to their being correctly traced to Greek 
workshops. As to their date, it has recently been argued 
by a high authority (Brunn, Frohleme in der Geschickte 
der Yasenmoderei) that the greater part of these vases — ^in 
fact, aU that have been found in Etruria, with at most 
two or three exceptions — are the production of Greek vase 
painters at a period not earlier than the end of the 3d 
century B.C., when a taste for the archaic manner must 
have revived- This theory has encountered much opposi- 
tion. Applying it to the large collection ojbvases of this 
class from Etruria in the British Museum, one vase alone 
remains as a genuine example of the work of an early 
period. Whetiier we regard these vases as spontaneous 
productions or as imitations, they will serve to convey at 
best a dim idea of early Greek painting as a fine art. Of 
the next class of vases — ^those with red figures on black 
ground — some appear, from the severity of the drawing, 
to belong to the end of this period. The whole question 
of ancient vase-painting has been very fully and ably dis- 
cussed by Otto Jahn in his Introduction to the Vasea- 
Sammlwn^ zu Mumhen, 
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Architec- In t^^lple architecture the principles of both the Doric 

tiire» jQuiQ orders "were already fully established, the latter 

in Asia Minor and the former in Greece proper ; and it 
is characteristic of the national importance attached to 
this branch of art, that not only was the best available 
talent of the time procured, irrespective of local connec- 
tion, but also that architects appear to have found a public 
for the writings in which many of them narrated their 
proceedings, and described the appliances used by them in 
building, as did Chersiphron and his son Metagenes in 
regard to the temple of Diana at Ephesus ; or laid down 
the principles they had followed, as did Theodorus with 
regard to the temple of Hera at Samus. Among the 
remains of Doric architecture assignable to this period, * 
the first to be mentioned are the two temples at Psestum 
(Major, Les JRuines de Pcestum ou Posidomley 1768; cf. 
Schnaase, Bildende Eunste, ii fig. 36), of which the larger 
derives a special interest from the two rows of columns, 
one above the other, with which it is furnished in the 
interior, for the purpose of supporting, as it appears, a 
hypasthral roof. Differing in many detaSs from the Paestum 
temple is that of Sehnus, the sculptured metopes of which 
have already been described, and assigned to the commence- 
ment of this period. The columns are here slimmer, being 
4| times the lowest diameter in height; but the archi- 
trave has gained in height and heaviness. A transition 
from the heaviness of the old Doric temples — of Psestum 
and Sehnus, for example — to the graceful proportions of the 
Doric order in Attica is presented by the temple of Athene 
in ^gina, the columns of which, however, are still too 
short, being a little over 5 times the lowest diameter in 
height, and the architrave and frieze too high for the 
Attic-Doric style. Of the Ionic order during this period the 
principal example was the temple of Diana at Ephesus, the 
construction of which, begun by Theodorus of Samus, was 
carried on by Chersiphron of Ci’ete and his son Metagenes, 
and completed by Demetrius and Pseonius about the time 
of Croesus, 565-551 B.a, 120 years having, it is said, 
from first to last been consumed on the work (Strabo, xiv. 
640 j Yitruvius, vii praef.; PHny, iY E., xxxvi. 14, 95). 
This temple having been burned by Herostratus, was re- 
stored under the direction of Alexander's architect Dino- 
crates. The oldest instance of the Ionic order in Greece 
proper, so far as we know, was found in the treasury 
erected at Olympia by Myron, the tyrant of Sicyon, after 
his chariot victory, 658 b.o. This building consisted of 
two chambers, the walls overlaid in the ancient manner 
with bronze plates, and the one executed in the Ionic, 
while the other was of the Doric order. The architects of 
this early time were not, however, restricted to the erection 
of temples, but had other problems to solve, as, for example, 
in the Scias of Sparta, a round building with tent-shaped 
roof, used originally for musical performances and after- 
wards for pubSc assemblies. Theodorus of Samus was the 
architect of the Scias. Probably the Odeum erected at 
Athens by Solon or Piaistratus l^d the same round form, 
and was intended for meetings of the same kind. Then 
followed the construction of theatres, that in Athens, which 
was of ston^ having been commenced shortly after 500 b.c. 

Third PeriodL 

The splendid victories of Salamis, Plataeae, and Mycale, 
gave an immediate and powerful impulse towards public 
undertakings, and especially, so far as we are at present 
concerned, towards the erection of temples and monuments 
worthy of the just pride of the nation. A sense of freedom 
and relief from long and troublous fears must have been 
ruling feeling of the time ; and of the efforts, both 
intellectual and artistic, which such new-born feelings 
engender, history has its examples. Of all the Greeks, 
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the Athenians had in that crisis earned the best title to 
patriotic emotions, and in Athens, above all Greece besides, 
the aspirations were highest. Nor were means wanting 
to second the boldest designs. The Peloponnesians had 
loitered in the great conflict with the Persians, and in 
sharing the new impulse they loitered also. The Persian 
invasion had not, however, been hurled back by a stroke 
of fortune, but, on the contrary, by the united action 
which discipline and severe habits of life gave to the 
Greek forces; and in the same way the men who thereafter 
achieved the first triumphs in art, who diffused freedom 
throughout its realm, were men who had been trained in 
severe schools, where close study, no less than respect for 
popular feeling, restrained the exercise of the imagination. 
Accordingly, before we can appreciate the artistic freedom 
established by Phidias, we must see how far his early 
training prepared him to fight the battle. This can only 
be done by examining the works of other sculptors, either 
pupils of the same master, as were Myron and Polycletns, 
or probably contemporary, though more hardened in the 
tractions of their school, as was Calamis the Athenian, Calamia 
with whom we hegm, remarking that the only known 
approximate date in his lifetime is from 468 to 464 b.c. 

The works of Calamis extended over a tolerably wide field 
of subject, and were executed partly in marble and partly in 
bronze ; but with the exception of two copies of his statue 
of Hermes Criophorus at Tanagra, on the coins of that 
town, and in a marble figure in Wilton House, none of 
our remains of ancient sculpture have as yet been identified 
with his style, Cicero {Brut, 18, 70) and Quintilian (xii. 

10, 7) spe^ of hi m as less rigid and hard in his rendering 
of the human form than Callon and Canachus ; but the 
real advance with which his name is associated was in the 
rendering of expression in the female face, and in the 
treatment of draperies. A figure of Alcmene by him was 
highly praised (Phny, iY. E., xxxiv, 19, 71), while his statue 
of Sosandra, on the Acropolis of Athens, is spoken of in the 
highest terms by Lucian {Imag,, 4, 6; Dial, Meretr,, 3, 2) 
for its chaste and tender expression, for its taste in dress, 
and for the noble bearing of the whole figure. His horses 
were always incomparable. To have attained the powder oi 
expressing modesty and mobile character in a figure was 
to have laid the foundation for idealism in its true sense ; 
and Calamis was therefore on the same path with Phidias. 

We come now to Myron, a native of Eleutherac in Attica, Myron 
and a pupil of Ageladas of Argus. With rare exceptions, 
he worked in bronze, and that of the ^ginetan kind, 
while Polycletns employed the bronze of Delus. His works, 
which were numerous, and scattered from Asia Minor to 
Sicily, may be divided into the four classes of deities, 
heroes, athletes, and animals, with a considerable variety 
ranging within each of the classes. He avoided female 
figures almost throughout; and though he was the author 
of statues of Dionysus and Apollo, it should be remembered 
that these deities had not become soft of form till Praxi- 
teles made them so. He preferred the well-knit figures 
of athletes, or of Perseus or Hercules. His animals were 
marvels to the ancients; and the human figures in which 
he succeeded best were those in which purely physical quali- 
ties were pronounced. Corporum tenus curiosus, animi 
sensus non expressit," says PHny of him. But, according 
to the same authority, he was careless in rendering the hair, 
from which it is to be inferred that his study of human 
form did not lead him, as it did Pythagoras, to an anxious 
reproduction of all its details. Then we have the further 
statement of Pliny — “ Primus hie multiplicasse veritatem 
xddetur, numerosior in arte quam Polycletns, et in sym- 
metria diligentior." As we understand “multiplicasse veri- 
tatem/' it would mean »that he exaggerated the truth of 
nature to give effect to the momentaty attitude of his 
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figures. “ S^nimetria ” we take to refer to the manner in 
which every member and part of the body was made to 
work together for the expression of one moment of action. 
Such a style at least presents a very obvious contrast to 
that of Polycletus, and would answer our expectations 
when we read that ^tlyron’s statue of Ladas seemed about 
to leap from its base to seize the victor’s wreath, the last 
breath leaving his lips. (For a different interpretation 
see Brunn, GescL d, Gh'iech. Kimstlery sub Pythagoras). 
Among his figures of animals, that of a bronze cow which 
stood on the Acropolis of Athens, and was afterwards 
removed to the temple of Peace in Borne, was celebrated 
by numerous epigrams. Of bis other works, some have 
been preserved in copies down to our own time. A copy 
of the figure of Marsyas (from his group of Athene and 
Marsyas) has been recognised in a marble statue in the 
Lateran Museum {Mon. d. Inst., vi. pL 23 ; Annali, wy 
p. 374). Of his bronze statue of a Discobolus, famous in 
antiquity (Quintilian, iL 13, 10 j Lucian, Philops,, IS) 
for the boldness of its movement and the carefulness of 
its execution, we have several copies, of which the best 
is the marble statue in the palace Massimi at Borne 
(Muller, Denhndler, L pL 32, No. 139, 5). Another marble 
copy in the British Museum has not only had its head (if 
original) placed on the shoulders the wrong way, but has 
been made smooth on the surface by a vigorous rubbing 
down, which has destroyed the original Hues. A third copy 
of bronze, about a foot high, is in Munich. (For a list of 
his other works, known only by name, see Overbeck, Ant. 
SchriftqueUen — Myron. ) From the few copies of his statues 
which we possess, and the few ancient remarks as to his 
style, it seems impossible to frame a conception of his 
work which would justify the extraordinary reputation he 
enjoyed- We can picture the action of Ms figures, but we 
cannot estimate the equivalents for actual Mf e and organ- 
ism wMch he must have employed to have almost com- 
pletely satisfied eyes accustomed to the work of PMdias. 
This, however, we gather from the remarks on his statue 
of Ladas and the Discobolus, that he seized for Ms repre- 
sentation the moment when the whole breath was held 
back for a final effort of strength — ^that moment, in fact, 
when the human figure is most truly statuesque. For an 
instant the body is then lifeless, so to speak, lake the statue 
itself : the spectator suspends breathing, in sympathy. 

We have reached the time of PM(£as, and have now 
done with imperfections in sculpture, so far at least as 
they originated in want of knowledge either of the human 
form or of technical means. PMdias, the son of Charmides, 
was an Athenian, and must have been born about 500 B.O., 
or a little before, if we can trust the statement (Plutarch, 
Pericl., 31) that in the portraits of himself and Pericles, 
wMch he placed on the sMeld of Athene Parthenos, he 
appeared a bald-headed old man, while Pericles appeared 
handsome and full of vigour (El 0. Midler, Be Phidice \ 
Vita et Operibus CommmtatioTies Tres, Gotting. 1827 ; 
Brunn, Gesch. d. Griech. Kimstler, L p. 157). A fragment 
of a marble sMeld in the British Museum, found on the 
Acropolis of Athens, and representing a combat of Greeks 
and Amazons, in wMch a bald-headed old man appears, 
has been recognised as a rough copy of the sMeld in 
question. PMdias began Ms career as a painter; then 
turning to sculpture, studied first under Ms townsman 
Hegias, and afterwards under the Axgive master Ageladas. 
It may have been due to Ms training in this school that 
his first two important works were executed in bronze. 
The first was a large group, commissioned by the Athenians 
to be paid for out of their booty from the Persian war, and 
to be dedicated at Delphi The second was a colossal 
statue of Athene, the Promaehos, also commissioned by the 
Athenians out of the Persian booty, and when finished 
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erected on the Acropolis, between the Propylaea and Erech* 
theum, the top of the spear wMch she held, and the crest 
of her helmet being visible at sea from Cape Sunium 
(Pausanias, i 28, 2). On certain coins on wMcb the 
Acropolis is figured occurs a statue wMch seems to corre- 
spond with the description, except that the goddess there 
stands placidly, an attitude that does not suit the idea of a 
Promachos. TMs idea is finely embodied in a small bronze 
statuette (fig. 5), found on the Acropolis and now in the 
British Museum, representing 
the goddess striding forward. 

Otherwise it has little of Phi- 
dias in it. Possibly the Pro- 
machos statue was wrongly 
ascribed to PMdias in ancient 
times. Again profiting by the 
Persian spoils, he was em- 
ployed by the Platseans to 
execute a figure of Athene 
Areia for their new temple 
(Pausanias, ix. 4, 1). The 
figure was of wood, covered 
with gold; the face, hands, 
and feet, of Pentelic marble ; 
the whole being of colossal 
proportions. He had pre- 
viously made a figure of 
Athene in gold and ivory for 
a temple at Pallene in Achsea, 
and this must be regarded as 
the first of Ms works executed 
in the material in wMch he 
afterwards achieved his 
greatest triumph (Pausanias, Britwa*. 

vii 27, 2). 

We must suppose that Ms faculties were now at their 
best, that he was fully aware of the peculiarities of 
treatment required by the different materials in wMch 
sculptors then worked, and had found the best scope for 
Ms own talent in chryselephantine sculptura The two 
works with wMch Ms fame was cMefly assomated were in 
gold and ivory, — ^the colossal statues of Athene for the 
Parthenon at Athens, and of Zeus for, the temple at 
Olympia. After the completion of the former statue, 
PMdias accepted the invitation of the people of Elis to 
exert Ms Mghest power in fasMoning for their temple of 
Zeus at Olympia a statue worthy of the majesty and 
grandeur of the supreme god of Greece. His workshop 
was near the Altis or sacred grove, where through succes- 
sive centuries down to the 2d a.d. it was preserved and 
pointed out with feelings of reverence. The finished 
work was over 40 feet high, and represented the god 
seated on his throne, his right hand holding forward a 
figine of Victory, and his left resting on a sceptre on 
which the eagle was perched. On Ms head was a wreath 
of olive. The drapery was of gold, richly worked with 
flowers and figures in enamel, in the execution of which 
he was assisted by his brother or cousin Pansenus. On 
the footstool was inscribed the verse — 

Xapfil^ou vlhs *A0iiyouos pu* 

(Pausanias, v. 10, 2). The throne was mostly of ebony 
and ivory, inlaid with precious stones, and ricMy sculp- 
tured with reliefs, and in parts painted. Of tMs, the 
greatest work of PMdias, nothing but the description now 
remains (Pausanias, v. 15). The figure of Zeus seated on 
a throne, wMch occurs on coins of Elis struck in Boman 
times, may have been intended as a reminiscence of it. 
On the other hand, there is in the British Museum a silver 
coin of Elis, struck in tha best period of Greek art, on 
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'^Mch is a Lead of tlie god so singularly powerful in type tliat 
we are tempted to believe it to be a copy from the head^ of 
the statue of Phidias, appealing to the analogy of the coins 
of Argus with what is accepted as a copy of the head of 
the figure of Hera by Polycletus. Among the existing 
examples of Greek sculpture there is only one which 
claims to be a direct work of Phidias, and that is one of 
the two colossal marble statues on the Monte CavaUo at 
Rome, inscribed respectively opus Phidiae” and opus 
Praxitelis” {(Jl 3 .TQ,QyMicsee de Sculpturej'gL 812 A, No. 2043). 
Grand as both are, the marking of the pupils of the eyes 
and the treatment of the armour prove them to have been 
executed in Roman times, probably as copies of celebrated 
statues. The originals must clearly have been the work 
of one master, and the inscriptions being thus wrong in 
ascribing them to two, must be held as worthless. On the 
Sculptures other hand, we possess in the sculptures of the Parthenon 
of the Par- a large series of works in marble at least designed or 
thenon. modelled by Phidias, and executed under his immediate care, 
if not in many cases finished by his own hands. These 
sculptures consist of figures in the round from the pedi- 
ments, the metopes in high relief, and the frieze in low flat 
relief. The statues of the pediments have suffered most, 
and that mainly from two causes — ^the antipathies or necessi- 
ties of the early Christians, who converted the temple into 
a church; and the fatal explosion produced by the falling of 
a shell among the powder stored in it during the Venetian 
bombardment under Morosini, 1687. The extent of the 
mischief on this occasion is known from the drawings pre- 
viously made of the temple as it stood, 1674, by Carrey, 
an artist in the employment of the French ambassador at 
the Porte. In 1805, Lord Elgin, then British ambassador 
at the Porte, removed all the sculptures that could be 
removed with safety to the building, shipped them to 
London, where, after a long dispute as to their merits, they 
at last, in 1815, found a permanent resting-place in the 
British Museum. (For a narrative of these proceedings, 
but especially for an exhaustive work on the Parthenon, 
see Michaelis, Her Parthenon, Leipsic, 1871 ; the sculptures 
are best engraved in Museum Marbles, '^oL vi ; the fragments 
in Athens, in Laborde, Le Parthenon, pis. 26-28). The 
subject of the eastern pediment was the birth of Athene; 
of the western, her contest with Poseidon for supremacy 
over Attica; but beyond the simple statement of Pausanias 
to this effect, we have no ancient record to enable us to 
identify the personages before whom these events took 
place. Hence the many different names which have been 
proposed from time to time for the surviving figures, 
especially for those of the eastern pediment, from which 
all the principal statues had disappeared before Carrey's 
time. Assuming, however, with the most recent authority 
(E. Petersen, Die Kunst des Pheidias, 1874), that the birth 
of Athene took place iu Olympus, and that the deities 
assembled at the birth of Aphrodite, as represented by 
Phidias on the base of the statue at Olympia, were the 
recognised Olympians of his time, we obtain, beginning 
from Helios on the left, Dionysus, Demeter, and Core, 
Iris [ApoUo, Artemis, Hephaestus, Athene, Zeus, Hera, 
Poseidon], Nike [Ares, Hermes], Hestia, Peitho, Aphrodite, 
and Selene, those in brackets being missiug. The western 
pediment has suffered a much harder fate, though the 
difficulty of recalling the fines of the original composition 
is less, owing to the preservation of drawings made by 
Carrey before the bombardment which destroyed it. The 
metopes were ninety-two in number; those of the east and 
west only remain on the building, but have suffered severely 
from malicious destruction. Those of the north side, 
which survived the explosion, remain in Athens in bad 
condition; those of the south were removed by Lord 
Elgin, with the exception of one now in the Louvre and 
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some fragments in Copenhagen. The subject — a favourite 
one in the decoration of Greek architecture — ^was a combar 
between Centaurs and Lapithae. Traces of red colour 
were found on the ground of the relief and of green on 
the draperies. The armour had been attached in metal, 
as is proved by the existing holes for that purpose. Dif- 
ferences in style as well as in execution prove the variety 
of hands employed in the work, though everywhere is 
apparent the oneness of design which bespeaks the oversee- 
ing master. The variety of hands is equally manifest in the 
frieze, but here it takes the form of insufficiency of execu- 
tion, which no doubt arose from the difficulty of super- 
vising work which had to be done up on the building. 

The subject of the frieze is a long festal procession, in 
which, though every variety of movement of horse and 
foot, of young and old, of men and women, perhaps of gods 
and goddesses, is introduced, the calm dignity of national 
pride and the knowledge of national worth reign supreme. 

Its entire length is 524 feet, its height from the ground 
40 feet, its relief very low and flat. About two-tbirds 
of it is preserved, nearly the half being in the British 
Museum. As to the procession itself, there are two opinions : 
either it is the procession with which it was usual to 
accompany annually the newly-made robe for Athene 
Polias, or it is the procession in which the victors at the 
Panathenaic games advanced to the Parthenon to receive 
their prizes and to attend a sacrifice in honour of Victory. 

The mantle of Phidias fell on his pupil Alcamenes Alcamenes. 
(Pausanias, v. 10, 8), an Athenian, or, as others said, a 
Lemnian, the lofty conception in his figures of deities 
being highly praised (Quintifian, xii. 10, 8), while in 
point of gracefulness in womanly forms he appears to have 
excelled Ms master. His most celebrated work was a 
statue of Aphrodite for her temple, h /ojirots, of which, 
however, the merit of the last touch was ascribed to 
PMdias (Pliny, xxxvi. 5, 16). Her cheeks, hands, and 
fingers were specially admired; but as to the attitude and 
general effect we have no information, and are not justified 
in accepting the Aphrodite of Melus in the Louvre as a 
copy of it, much less the original work. How far he may 
have been possessed of the power of creating new ideal 
types is not expressly recorded, except in the instance oi 
Ms statue of a triple Hecate, probably such as we know 
her in later works. On the other hand, there was doubt- 
less scope for extending the new influence of PMdias in 
such types as those of .^sculapius, Hephsestus, and Ares, 
and it has been conjectured that in his statues of these 
deities he succeeded in infusing the spirit of Ms master. 

Scarcely less famous was another pupil of PMdias, Successors 
Agoracritus of Paras, who so far iden^ed himself with Phidias, 
the master's style that two marble statues of deities by 
him were sometimes ascribed to PMdias. The one was a 
figure of Nemesis in Rhamnus; the other, a statue of 
Rhea in the Metroon at Athens (Pausanias, i. 3, 5). From 
Ms hand were also the bronze statues of Athene Itonia 
and of Zeus, in the temple of that goddess between Alal- 
comenae and Ooronea (Pausanias, ix. 34, 1). Next we 
have Colotes and Thrasymedes of Paras, both of whom 
occasionally aspired to retain the chryselephantine technique 
of the master; and finally, Theocosmus of Megara. 

How far the immediate successors of PMdias remained, 
whatever their peculiarities or eccentricities, still faithful 
to the general sentiment and manner of the master, merely 
varying but always preserving essentially the theme struck 
by him, cannot be ascertained, unless we take the sculptures 
of the temple of Athene Nike at Athens, or of the Erech- 
theuin,‘as typical examples of their work. And indeed 
they are well calculated to produce the impression of 
having been executed during the lull wMch must have 
I followed Ms great unpulse. (For the relief on the frieze 
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and balustrade of the temple of !N'ike, compare Friederichs, 
Bamtdne^ PP- 187-193; Eoss, Der N'iketeunpel ; Kekiil4, 
Die Balustrade des I^iketempeU.) The treatment of the 
draperies has entirely lost the stiffness and formality of an 
early period, and become flowing, as in the style of the best 
limes, but with the addition of a studied grace which 
!^eems due to a desire to elaborate more and more the sim- 
plicity of the draped figures of the Parthenon. The most 
probable date as yet suggested for this temple is 407 b.c. 
As to the Erechtheum, we have 406 b.c., on the authority 
of an inscription, as a year in which a report was made 
concerning the amount of work that remained to be done 
upon it. Of its sculptures the chief remams are the 
statues of the Caryatides, and certain fragments of the 
frieze, which had this peculiarity, that the reliefs were 
executed in PenteKc marble, and then attached to a ground 
of black Eleusinian stone. Of the original six Caryatides 
which supported the portico, five were in position in the 
time of Stuart and Eevett in the first half of last century; 
the sixth, having been broken to pieces, was recovered in 
1 837. One of the five was removed by Lord Elgin, and 
is now in the British Museum. In the arrangement of the 
draperies vertical lines prevail; but only enough to show 
the architectural purpose of the figures, not to destroy 
their character as robes, or to affect their gracefulness. 
It is usual to compare with the sculptures of these two 
temples another series of reliefs which, though not found 
in Attica, are stated to have been the work of Ictinus, the 
architect of the Parthenon. We refer to the frieze from 
the temple of Apollo at Phigaha which was discovered in 
1812, and is now in the British Museum. The subjects 
represented are combats between Greeks and Amazons 
and between Centaurs and Lapithse. In the composition 
the old ethos has given way to pathos; but the figures are 
still large in conception, and obviously studied with a view 
to truth as weE as effect, though in the execution probably 
by provincial hands, many minor details have been over- 
looked. The energy of action throughout is not equalled 
in any other ancient sculpture now in existence, while the 
sense of pain in the wounded, or of fright in the helpless 
women who run with their infants in their arms, makes 
the spectator shudder. From the fact that such vigour of 
action and intensity of pathetic expression have not been 
found in the metopes of the Parthenon or the frieze of the 
Theseum which are devoted to the same subject, but recur 
in a less degree in the frieze of the Mausoleum, there is an 
inclination to place the Phigalian reliefs by Ictinus in as 
late a period as possible after the erection of the Parthenon. 
(Engraved, Museum Marbles^ vol. v.; Stackelberg, J)er 
Apdlotempel m Bassce, 1828; see Friederichs, Baustdue, 
i. pp. 178-181.) 

The difference of temperament between the Athenians 
and Peloponnesians was strongly marked in the schools 
of sculpture peculiar to each. PoEtical rivalry had its 
exact counterpart in artistic rivalry, in which Phidias 
Polycletxis. represented Athens, and Polycletus the Pelopoimesus. 

The works of the latter appear to have been always 
chastened with an hereditary severity, to have been 
attractive by the purity of their style and the finish of 
execution, but not commanding in aspect, ‘‘Non exple- 
visse deorum auctoritatem videtur,” the judgment of 
Quintilian (xii. 10, 7) is endorsed by the statement, that 
his great work, the chryselephantine statue of Hera at 
Argus, yielded to the statue of Zeus at Olympia by 
Phidias in grandeur and imposing aspect, but out- 
rivalled it in finish (Strabo, viiL p. 372). Copies of the 
head of this statue have been identified on coins of 
Argus, and in three marble heads of colossal size. The 
first, in Naples, is severe in style, and may have been 
executed about the time of Polycletus; the second, in 



the British Museum, has more freedom, but is still chas- 
tened by a severe expression ; the third, in the Villa 
Ludovisi, bears the marks of 
having been executed at a still 
later period. It was not, how- 
ever, in producing statues of 
deities that Polycletus delighted 
most ; and if surpassed by Phi- 
dias in that instance, he was 
quite without a rival in his own 
province, the rendering of the 
form of ideal athletes. Of this 
class were his Diadumenus, his 
Doiyphorus, and a third figure 
(unless the Doiyphorus was 
meant by Pliny) known as the 
Canon. Of the first, several pre- 
sumed copies in marble exist, 
two of them in the British Mu- 
seum (fig. 7), but in no case 
furnishing an adequate illustra- 
tion of his style. The same may 
be said of the copies of the 
Doryphorus. More in the nature 
of genre work was his bronze 
group of boys playing with ' 

/» \ \ 6.— Bronze sf-atnette. Brit 

JinUC^e- bones (aoTpayoAi^OVTes), Museum. From the collection ol 

which afterwards stood in the woodhouse, Corfu, 

palace of Titus in Borne, and was by some regarded as the 
most perfect work of the master. This motive occurs in 
several existing sculptures, in no case characterised by 
a trace of the hand of 
Polycletus. Among them 
are, in the British Mu- 
seum, a small group in 
terra-cotta of two women 
playing at this game, and 
a marble figure of a boy, 
part of a group, biting 
his companion’s hand. 

Coupled with his statue 
of Hera, that of an Ama- 
zon, executed by him for 
Ephesus, in competition 
with the foremost of his 
contemporaries, and ad- 
judged the prize, will 
prove that the range of 
his talent was by no means 
confined to figures of ath- 
letes ; and this is made 
further apparent by his 
bronze statues of maidens 
caa*rying sacred vessels on 
their heads, afterwards in 
the possession of Heius 
the Mamertine, from 
whom they were taken by 
Verres (Cicero, In Verr,^ 
iv. 3, 5), as also by his 
statue of the Samian, 

Aitemon, nicknamed o* 

, f ' FiQ. 7,— Diadumenus. 

7r€pt90piyT0S. Mub. Found at " 

None of the pupils of Vaueluae, France. 

Polycletus arrived at distinction. On the other hand, his Pupils of 
style appears to have been closely followed by his younger Polycletus. 
contemporary, Naucydes of Argus, who executed a chrys- 
elephantine statue of Hebe, to accompany that, of the same 
material, by the master already described (Pausanias, ii 
17, 5 ; Kekul6, Hebe), A pupil of Naucydes was Poly- 
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cletus the younger, of Argus, who is known as the author 
of several statues of victors at Olympia, and of a statue of 
Zeus Philius (Pausanias, viii, 31, 4), in which the expres- 
sion resembled that of Dionysus. 

In addition to the existing sculptures already mentioned 
in connection with one or other oi the ancient masters, 
there are others which, though their authorship has not 
been ascertained, undoubtedly belong to the period now 
before us. From these we select — (1.) A marble relief in 
Athens, found at Eleusis in 1859, and representing 
Demeter, Cora, and boy, for whom the name either of 
Tiiptolemus or Jacchus would be applicable {Monumenti, 
VL pi. 45.) With the exception of a marked severity 
both in the composition and in the details, which may be 
due either to archaism or to a studied solemnity, this relief 
compares admirably with the frieze of the Parthenon, (2.) 
From Eleusis also comes the upper part of a female figure 
supporting a basket on her head (Oalathephorus), now in 
Cambridge, in a large fine style (Wieseler, BenkmMer, 
ii. pi. 8, hTo. 92). (3.) Marble relief of Orpheus and 

Euiydice, in the Yilla Albani, with its two rephcas in 
I^'aples and Paris. (4.) Fragments of the metopes from 
the temple of Zeus at Olympia, found in 1829, and now 
in Paris. Doubtless these reliefs were executed at the 
time when Phidias was at Olympia engaged on the statue 
for this temple, and when his pupil ilcamenes was at 
work on the figures for the western pediment of it. In 
style, however, they differ considerably from that of the 
Attic sculptors; nor are there any means of identifying 
them with the style of Pseonius of Mende, who executed 
the statues for the eastern pediment (Expedit Sdentijique 
de la Morie, I pis. 74, 78.) (5.) The metopes and inner 
frieze of the temple of Theseus at Athens are still in their 
original place, the style being compared with that of the 
metopes of the Parthenon, though the temple itself is 
usuaUy believed to have been built by Cimon (Stuart^s 
Antiquities of Athens^ 2d ed., ii. pi. 19). 

Examples of what may be called a lower branch of 
sculpture (gem-engraving) are exceedingly rare in this 
period. So far as Athens is concerned, iMs will appear 
less remarkable if we suppose that gem-engraving and 
die-sinking were one profession, and remember that at 
least the latter must have been, with few exceptions, 
unpractised there in the best period, the coins being 
allowed, probably for commercial reasons, to retain the 
old stamp with which people were familiar. Possibly also 
the high ideal of the times was above the grasp of such 
artists, though it was seized pretty generally by the sculp- 
tors of stelae, who could hardly have 
been men of note. In the British 
Museum is a camelian (fig 8) repre- 
senting a youthful figure, seated, and 
playing on a harp-shaped instrument, 
which, with a little severity, admir- 
ably refiects the style of the Parthenon 
frieze. Of the coins of Sicily, the 
large piece known as the Demaretion, 
and struck in the year 479 B.O., fur- 
nishes an example of the rendering of 
torses, which compares finely, if more 
advanced, with the archaic frieze from 
Xanthus, Similarly worthy of study 

are the coins of Gelon, which are pro- 8.--camenaii injagUo. 

1 Art-A Unt-Mua. From the col- 

bably as early as 470 B.O., and certainly lection of the late Mr 

are anterior to 410 B.a Woodhouse, Corfu. 

In the records of painting during the previous period 
it was noticeable that painters even then, in what ap- 
peared to be one of the earliest stages of the art, were 
accustomed to execute large compositions, such as battle 
scenes. The essentially decorative character of the art 



required that it should be so, just as in early sculpture, 
in which also the decorative element prevailed, our 
principal records are those of large compositions, such as 
the chest of Cypselus or the shield of Achilles. While 
the epos flourished, and the country was full of heroic 
legends, there can be little donbt hut that the principal 
pleasure derived from works of art lay in the variety of the 
subject and the manner in which it was presented, that 
is, in the composition, and not in the truthful rendering 
of individual forms. To heighten the interest of the 
spectator, it was usual to write the name beside each of 
the persons that appeared in a picture, as we see it done 
on the early vases. The same was the case with the 
sculptured reliefs on the chest of Cypselus, which on this 
account presents a remarkable contrast to the shield of 
Achilles, on which, as in Assyrian sculptures, there is no 
prominence of individuals, and therefore no accurate study 
of the human form. It is not to be supposed that in the 
early stage of Greek painting individual forms were studied 
with any other view than that of rendering the characters 
more intelligible ; but with this a beginning was made to 
lift the art into a higher sphere. At this stage appeared 
Polygnotus, a native of Thasus, and a son of the painter Poly- 
Aglaophon, of whose probable connection with the early gnotus. 
Samian school mention has already been made. Attracted 
to Athens by the opportunity presented by the new build- 
ings which were then being erected, Polygnotus, either 
owing to some family tie or through the recommendation 
of his own ability, found favour with Cimon, to whose 
zeal and taste the new impulse for the improvement of 
the ciiy was due. In company with, or perhaps rather 
with the assistance of, the Athenian painters Micon and 
Pansenus (the brother or cousin of Phidias), he was em- 
ployed to execute wall paintings for the Stoa Poecile, the 
Theseum, and the Anaceum, or temple of the Dioscuri, 
at the northern foot of the Acropolis. For his services, 
and especially for the disinterestedness of his character, 
Polygnotus received what was then regarded as the highest 
distinction — the freedom of the city of Athens. His 
friendship with Cimon was intimate, and led, it was said 
(Plutarch, Cimon, 4), to an affectionate acquaintance with 
Cimon’s half-sister, the beautiful Elpinice. From Athens 
he was called to Delphi to execute a series of paintings for 
the two long walls of the Lesche, a building erected there 
by the people of Cnidus. The paintings, however, appear 
to have been commissioned by the Amphictyonic council, 
if it is right to be guided to liat conclusion by the state- 
ment that the painter was rewarded with the rights of hospi- 
tality throughout the states included in the Amphictyonic 
league. On the wall to the right after entering the Lesche 
were painted scenes illustrative of the old epos of the taking 
of Troy (*IA,iov Trepcrii), On the left was the visit of 
Ulysses to the lower world, as described in Book xi of the 
Odyssey. The names of most of the persons were written by 
the side of the figures. The various groups and incidents 
depicted we know from the description of Pausanias (x 
25-31); and with the help of existing works of art in 
which the same subject recurs, we can form an idea of the 
composition (0. Jahn, Die G&mdlde des Foly gnotus in der 
Lesche zu Delphi, 1841; Welcker on the same subject in 
the Ahhandlungen of the Berlin Academy, 1847 ; Watkiss 
Lloyd, in the Museum of Classical Antiquities, i. p. 44). 
Heydemann {Iliupersis, Berlin, 1866) republishes, for 
the illustration of his other figures, the famous Vivenzio 
vase in FTaples {Mus. Borh., xiv. pla. 41, 43), which, 
pregnant with pathos as no other vase in existence, cannot 
wen he identified with the style of Polygnotus, unless 
perhaps as regards the composition. He was employed at 
Thespiss on a stoa or temple, but from some defect his 
work had perished so far within a century after it was 
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finished that it had to be restored by Pausias i)f Sicyon. 
At Platseae he painted for one of the walls of the pronaos 
of a temple the scene in which Ulysses appeared with the 
dead suitors at his feet. The companion picture was 
by an otherwise unknown artist, Onasias, the subject of 
it being the Expedition of the Seven against Thebes (Pau- 
sanias, ix. 4, 2). Lastly, Pausanias (L 22, 6) ascribes to 
Polygnotus a series of paintings in the so-caHed Pinako- 
theke on the Acropolis of Athens. K he is right, the 
painter must then have been full seventy years of age. 
The subjects were — (1.) Ulysses can 3 dng off the bow of 
Philoctetes^ (2.) Diomede carrying off the Palladium of 
Troy; (3.) Orestes and Pylades slaying .^gisthus and the 
sons of Nauplius, who had come to his aid ; (4.) Polyxena 
about to be sacrificed to the manes of Achilles; (5.) 
Achilles in Seyms ; and (6.) Ulysses meeting Nausioaa 
and her maids. The other pictures had become unrecog- 
nisable through the effects of time. This second mention 
of the decay of his works reminds us of the fleeting nature 
'of the material with which the fame of the great painter 
was bound up. It was well that high honours were paid 
him in his lifetime. The enduring marble in which 
Phidias worked has preserved his fame to our times, to 
mock the indignities which he suffered in Hfe. As regards 
the style of Polygnotus, we have the distinction drawn by 
Aristotle {Foet,y 2, 6 ; FoliLy viii. 5) between it and that 
of Zeuxis — a distinction which he expressed by the words 
ei/ios and pathos. By ethos, as applied to the paintings of 
Polygnotus, we understand a dignified bearing in his 
figures, and a measured movement throughout his com- 
positions, such as the Parthenon frieze presents, compared 
with the pathetic rendering of scenes in the frieze from 
the temple of Apollo at Phigalia, or in the frieze of the 
Mausoleum at Halicarnassus. It was also said (Pliny, 
N. jET., XXXV. 35, 58) that in place of the old severity and 
rigidity of the features he introduced a great variety of 
expression, and was the first to paint figures with the lips 
open ; and further, he was accredited (Lucian, 7) 

with great improvements in the rendering of drapery, so 
as to show the forms underneath. He painted in mono- 
chrome on a white ground ; so that, in fact, the principal 
charm of his work must have been in the drawing. His 
brother Aristophon appears to have also inherited an 
elevated conception and a power of carrying out large 
compositions. Among the younger contemporaries of 
Polygnotus were Dionysius of Colophon, laboriously accu- 
rate, and Pauson, the butt of Aristophanes {Thesmoph., v. 
949, and elsewhere), remarkable for his talent of cari- 
cature and animal painting. 

The works of these painters have entirely perished, nor 
in what remains of the work of their humble imitators, the 
vase painters, is there much that can be justly regard^ as 
reflecting their slyle. Besides the Athenian lecythi, which 
give some sort of an idea of the effect of colours as em- 
ployed by Polygnotus, there is a class of vases, with red 
figures on a black ground, which, by the treatment of the 
drapery as a transparent substance, recall the statement to 
the same effect made in respect of the great painter. In 
many cas^ also, the figures are large in conception and 
measured in their movement. 

The history of architecture during this period is an 
unexampled record of great undertakings throughout 
Greece, but more especially in Athens, which, if it had 
suffered most from the Persian invasion, had also in the 
end acquired the most ample means of repairing its ruins 
and adding fresh lustre to its aspect. Themistocles having 
been banished, the administration and the carrying out of 
works begun by him — such, for example, as the long walls 
connecting the city with the harbour — ^fell to Cimon. The 
city walls on the south side of the Acropolis were rebuilt, 


and a tower erected to command the entrance, which, 
however, being afterwards rendered useless by the erection 
of the Propyhea, was removed to make way for the temple 
of Athene Xike. Among the new temples the first to be 
mentioned is the Theseum, which is not only well pre- 
served still, but is also the oldest existing example of the 
Attic-Doric order (Stuart and Bivett, Antiquities of lithens, 
iii pL 7). The other temples, the erection of which may 
with great probability be traced to Cimon, are the Anaceum, 
or temple of the Dioscuri, at the foot of the Acropolis, on 
the north side ; and a small temple, now quite destroyed, 
on the left bank of the Hissus, which existed in Stuart's 
time, and, from his drawing (Antigv/ities of Athens^ i. pL 
7), is seen to have been of the Ionic order, differing 
from the Attic-Ionic in wanting the dentils of the cornice, 
in having the base of its columns composed of a trochilus 
between two spirals, and in having its architrave quite 
i plain. Cimon was succeeded by Pericles, under whose 
administration the resources of the city, not only in 
means, but in the talent of using the existing means, were 
appUed with the greatest judgment and energy, foremost 
among his advisers being Phidias. According to Plutarch 
{FericLy 133), Phidias exercised a general supervision over 
all the public works then going on. Apparently at this 
time was erected the Odeum, a building intended for 
musical performances, circular in form, and, as appears 
from the records of, it (Vitruv., v. 9 ; Pausanias, i 20, 4), 
brilliantly decorated with numerous columns in the interior, 
and with a tent-shaped roof of wood. It was the Acropolis, 
however, that was reserved for the crowning effort of 
architecture in this period. Within the space of probably 
not more than five or six years there rose on the site of an 
old temple of Athene, which had been destroyed by the 
Persians, the Parthenon, a model for all time of the Doric 
order, pure and perfect in its arcMteetural forms and pro- 
portions. The architect was Ictinus, who was assisted 
by Oallicratidas (Stuart, Antiquities of Athens^ ii. pi. 7 ; 
Penrose, An Investigation of the Principles of Athenian 
Architecture^ 1851; 'B&MyFAcropoledAthhies; Botticher^ 
Bericht uber die Untersulhungen auf der Ahropolis von 
Athen^ 1862 ; Michaelis, Der Farthmon^ 1871). The 
next undertaking was the so-called Propylsea, a building 
which, though practically serving as an entrance to the 
Acropolis, aspired to a highly decorative character (Stuart, 
Antiquities of AtTiens, iL pi. 42). The architect was 
Mnesicles. Contemporary with the building of the Pro- 
pylsea, it appears, was that of the small temple of Athene 
Hike, on the Acropolis, which, on the removal of a Turkish 
structure in 1835, was recovered in almost all its parts, 
except some slabs of the frieze, brought by Lord Elgin to 
England, and now in the British Museum (Beul6, D Aero- 
poUy p. 124; Kekul6, Die Balustrade des Ifihetempels), 
Outside of Athens the example of the Periclean activity 
was felt at Eleusis, where a great temple for the Mysteries 
was commenced, j^om designs by Ictinus, and carried to 
completion by the three successive architects, Corcebus, 
Metagenes, and Xenodes. The smaU temple, in a/ntisy of 
Artemis Propylaea at Eleusis probably belongs to this period, 
as does also the temple of Hemesis at Bhamnus, of which 
we have still important remains. There is yet to be men- 
tioned the Erechtheum, or temple of Athene Polias, on the 
Acropolis of Athens, which, though the only date we possess 
of it falls after the death of Pericles, hears the strongest 
impress, both in its architectural and sculptured forms, of 
the great age. The date referred to is ^e twenty-third 
year of the Peloponnesian war, and occurs in an inscri^ 
tion found on the Acropolis in several pieces, in which is 
given the report drawn up by a commission appointed to 
inspect the progress of the works (inwood, The Erechtheum 
of Athens^ 1827; Bangab^, A^it, HelL, Nos. 56-60; Corpus 
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Inscripi, Grcec, No. 160). In the British Museum, besides 
part of this inscription, are seyeral specimens of the archi- 
tectural decoration, and one of the Ca^atides (or draped 
female figures who supported the portico), in which the 
simplicity of the drapery and the dignity of the pose are 
quite in the spirit of the Parthenon sculptures. The temple 
of Apollo Epicurius at Phigalia, in Arcadia, the work of 
Ictinus, the architect of the Parthenon, necessarily belongs 
also to this period (Cockerell, Temples of Jupiter at JEgiim 
and Apollo at Fhigalia), The ^eat temples at Olympia 
and Delphi, though begun earlier, may also be reckoned 
among the works of this period, to which also belongs 
a large series of Doric temples in the Greek towns of 
Sicily and Magna Grsecia, particularly those of Syracuse, 
Agiigentum, SeHnus, Egesta, and Metapontum. Of these 
the most remarkable are the southern temple in the lower 
town of Selinus, and the somewhat more recent temple of 
Zeus at Agrigentum. 

Fourth Period. 

Since the beginning of our last period, the political and 
social circumstances of Greece have suffered a marked 
change. More or less it was then accepted as a dogma 
that, provided the state was flourishing, the prosperity 
of individuals mattered little. All were for the state, 
and by their union in the state’s emergency had achieved 
a glorious freedom, the sense of which filled the national 
mind, and prepared it to respond with a fostering sympathy 
to the efforts of artists, whom it also inspired. Yet, con- 
scious as they must have been of their own services, the 
men of that generation turned rather in pride to the deeds 
of their ancestral heroes, and in humility to the assistance 
uf the gods. They sought to frame their conduct on the 
traditions of the past. They were rigorous and strong in 
thought. Passion was a tMng to deplore, not to study, 
analyse, and represent. The national history was stiU 
unchequered. Nor was the house of Hellas as yet to any 
degree openly divided against itself. There was no need 
of artists — ^whether poet, as iEschylus, or sculptor, as 
Phidias — ^to depict the struggles of passion or other condi- 
tions of the mind. Now this is all changed. The nation 
has lost its unity, and the Peloponnesian war has made 
havoc of its resources. ^Eschylus has given way to 
Sophocles and Euripides, Phidias to Scopas and Praxiteles. 
Poets and sculptors of the new generation have chosen as 
their theme the representation of pathos and of the condi- 
tions of the mind generally. That such was the character 
of what is called the second Attic school of sculpture is 
known principally from the records of •artists. Of works 
directly from the hand of any of the masters of this school 
there is no example in existence, so far as we know at 
present. On the other hand, there are many copies of 
their works, from which, with the aid of records, some 
idea may be formed of their style. 

Scopas, The first of the artists of this school was Scopas, a 
native of Pams, and, as it would seem, the son and pupil 
of Aristandms, a worker in bronze, in which material the 
son appears to have commenced his career as a sculptor. 
An example of his work in bronze was the statue of 
Aphrodite sitting on a goat, in Elis (Pausanius, vi. 25, 2). 
This subject occurs on a fragmentary cameo in the British 
Museum. Marble, however, was a material more congenial 
to his style. The first years of his activity were spent in the 
Peloponnesus, and particularly at Tegea in Arcadia, where 
the erection of a temple, in honour of Athene Alea, in the 
place of one that had been burned 395 b.c., was under his 
direction as regards both the architecture and the sculpture. 
About 380 B.C. he settled in Athens, where for nearly thirty 
years he maintained a reputation for an unparalleled power 
of rendering the human or divine figure, not imposing, but 


attractive by the charm of bearing, and the expression of 
that feeling which for the moment the person was most 
sensitive to. Sometimes this feehng was one of excited pas- 
sion accompanied by great bodily agitation, as for example, 
in the case of his statue of a Msenad at Athens, in the 
attitude of rushing with head thrown back and streaming 
hair, and holding a slain kid in her hand. At other 
times the passion he sought to express was one of peace- 
ful inspiration, as in the statue of ApoUo Citharoedus, 
with long flowing robe and head thrown back as in a 
dreamy enjoyment of the strains from his lyre. When 
considerably advanced in life, possibly over sixty years of 
age, Scopas was mvited by Artemisia, the queen of Caria, 
to assist or direct the sculptures for a monument which 
she was erecting at Halicarnassus in memory of her hus- 
band Mausolus. Accompanied by Bryaxis, Leochares, 
and Timotheus (or Praxiteles, as others said), he pro- 
ceeded thither, but as to what part he had in the work we 
have no information. The site of the Mausoleum was 
discovered and excavated by Mr C. T. Newton in 1856-7, 
the result being the recovery of an important part of the 
sculptures, which, with the slabs of the frieze previously 
known, now constitutes the principal illustration of the art 
of that time (Newton, Discoveries at Halicarriassus^ CniduSy 
and Branchidae, 1862). While occupied on the Mausoleum, 
or after its completion, Scopas executed several sculptures 
for other towns in Asia Minor, as at Cnidus, Ephesus, and 
Chiyse in the Troad. In a temple of Neptune, erected in 
Home by On. Domitius Ahenobarbus, was a large com- 
position by Scopas, representing Poseidon, Thetis, and 
Achilles, attended by nereids riding on dolphins and 
hippocamps, and by tritons and other marvellous creatures 
of the sea. Not as a copy of this work, but as reflecting 
vividly the manner of this sculptor, has been accepted the 
large marble relief in Munich (0. Jahn, Berichte der Sachs. 

Ges. d, Wiss.y 1854, pis. 3-8), representing the marriage of 
Poseidon and Ajnphitrite. How far the merit belongs to 
Scopas of having introduced into Greek art the ideal types 
of those marine beings who personified the element of the 
sea, is unknown. In a temple of Apollo at Home there was 
further a large composition, representing the slaughter of 
the children of Niobe, about the authorship of which there 
were two opinions, — ^the one ascribing it to Scopas, the 
other to Praxiteles. While this dubiety is itself proof that 
the two artists were rivals m the power of expressing 
pathos and suffering, there is a considerable probability 
that the composition in question was more adapted, of the 
two, to the genius of Scopas. Of this work there exists 
what is believed to be a more or less complete copy in 
the series of marble statues in the gallery of the Uffizi 
at Elorence. The work is very uneven throughout, as 
might be expected in Roman copies; but the dramatic 
character of the action, and the powerful rendering of pain 
and suffering in the faces, stiH bespeak the style of the 
original sculptor, who, whether Scopas, Praxiteles, or 
another, was certainly an Athenian artist of the first half 
of the 4th century b.c. (Friederichs, Bausteime, i. pp. 230- 
246). Another example of the style of this period, in the 
combination of beauty with a lovable and touching expres- 
sion of face, is the so-called statue of Leucothea, in the 
Glyptotheke of Munich, which there are grounds for 
assigning to Oephisodotus, the father, it would seem, 
of Praxiteles, who is recorded to have made for Athens a 
statue of Irene with the boy Piutus in her arms, which, as 
it appears on the coins of Athens, closely resembles the 
Leucothea. This Oephisodotus, standing as he did in the 
period between the old and the new Attic schools, seems 
to have shared the qualities of both, but to have inclined 
rather to the latter. 

That Praxiteles was directly a pupil of Scopas is not Praxiteles. 
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proved even by the feet that he worked in the same 
artdstic vein and spirit, with a result which rendered his 
style nndistinguishable from that of the older master to 
the eyes of Koman connoisseurs. Still, it will be safe to 
assume that he was largely influenced in his youth by the 
then favourite sculptures of Scopes. The scene of his 
labours was mostly Athens and the neighbouring towns, 
'rhat he accompanied Scopes to Halicarnassus to assist 
with the sculptures of the Mausoleum, as is stated, is 
probably true ; but from the fact that elsewhere in place 
of his name occurs that of Timotheus, it has been inferred 
that he may there have abandoned his original intention, 
and conflned himself to the execution of those statues for 
towns in that district of whidb we have records. About 
340 B.a he returned to Athens, and there remained till his 
death, studying, with Phryne as his model, the expression 
of sensual beauty in its highest type. Like Scopas, he 
had little taste for bronze in comparison with marble, with 
its surface finely sensitive to the most delicate modulation. 
Unsatisfied with even this, he endeavoured to soften the 
asperity of the marble in the crude parts by a process of 
encaustic, in which, or perhaps rather in the colouring of 
the draperies, he employed in difficult cases the contem- 
porary painter Nicias (Pliny, A". jET., xxxv. 39, 122). That 
he was peculiar in thus tinting the marble, and an excep- 
tion among other Greek sculptors, cannot be meant, in the 
face of so many instances as we now have of the apphear 
tion of the circuTnlitio in the remains of Greek sculpture 
and architecture (Semper, Der Stil^ L pp. 498 and 514). 
The fact, however, of his being mentioned in connection 
with it may be taken as a proof that the process was an 
exceedingly refined one, since his favourite subjects were 
those of youthful or feminine ideal beauty, in which it is 
to be supposed that the tints corresponding to those in 
nature would appear almost evanescent in their delicacy. 
Of his works, the number of which was unusually large, the 
most celebrated were — (1.) The marble statue of Aphrodite 
at Cnidus, of which the more or less modified copies, as 
the Venus of the Capitoline Museum and the Venus de 
Medicis, together with the ancient records, show that the 
goddess was represented .standing nude at the moment 
when she has left her bath, and, being sensitive to the air, 
presses her left leg against her right, and looks towards the 
drapery which she has already Imd hold of with her left 
hand. Originally commissioned by Cos, but declined on 
account of its nudity, this statue was replaced by another 
of Aphrodite, with wldch the marble statue in the Louvre, 
found in Melus in 1820, has frequently been compared. 
But before accepting it as an illustration of the type of 
Aphrodite by Praxiteles, or of the more hi^y praised 
figure of the goddess by Scopas, it is necessary to bear in 
mind that on a base found with it, which, though now lost, 
is vouched for on creditable authority, was inscribed the 
name of the artist, Alexandras, son of Menides of Antioch, 
who must have Hved after Alexander the Great (Fiiederichs, 
Bausteine, i. pp. 331-334). (2.) A statue of Aphrodite at 

Thespiae ; b^ide which was placed (3) a portrait statue of 
PLiyne; and (4), a statue of Eros, in Parian marble, of 
which there are two accounts, — either that it was given hy 
him to Phryne in token of his admiration, or that she 
contrived to obtain it by a ruse, and then dedicated it at 
Thespiae. The figure of Eros was here not that of a boy, 
as in later art, but was taken from the period of youth at 
which love is purely ideal, and the whole being is per- 
vaded by an elevating ardour. Apparently exhibiting the 
same refinement of youthful form was Ms statue known as 
the Celebrated Satyr,” in Athens, Of his Apollo Sauro- 
ctonus several copies of inferior merit exist. His statue of 
Artemis Brauronia at Athens had a mouth inviting to a kiss. 

The ablest of the contemporaries of Scopas and Praxi- 


teles were Biyaxis, Timotheus, and Leochares, of whom 
the last worked chiefly in bronze, and travelled over a 
wide field of conceptions, including deities, portraits, 
mythological and allegorical subjects. Another new type 
wMch bdlongs to this period is that of Serapis by Bryaxis. 

From the time of Philip and Alexander the Great, portrait 
statues furnished a large part of the occupation of sculptors, 
and in tMs they were not confined to hving models, as we 
gather, for example, from the portraits of Sappho and 
Corinna by Apollodorus, a sculptor of this time, — s, fact 
from wMch it may be inferred that portraiture was still 
inclined to idealism, though doubtless a strong tendency 
to realism had already set in. 

The development of the art of sculpture in the Argive- Argive- 
Sicyonian school, corresponding to that just described in Sicyonian 
the second Attic school, was begun by the CoiintMan 
Euphranor, whose principal study was directed with the 
view of modifying the hitherto canonical proportions of 
Polydetus, to suit the changed tastes with which he had 
probably become impregnated during his long stay in 
Athens. To tMs end he introduced a smaller head and a 
slimness of the arms and legs wMch gave a greater light- 
ness to the figure, and wMch, under the hand of his fol- 
lower Lysippus, became the favourite type of ideal athletic 
statues. Lysippus, a native of Sicyon, and originally 
employed as an ordinary worker in bronze, rose by dint of 
study to the position of a sculptor of the fest order. Hor 
was the quality of Ms work more surprising than the 
quantity. About 1500 statues and groups in bronze were 
counted as having been produced in his workshop, and 
among them two at least of colossal size — ^the statue of 
Jupiter at Taxentum, 60 feet Mgh, and that of Hercules in 
the same placa The masterpieces wMch he appears to 
have studied most were those of Ms townsman Polydetus. 

Like Euphranor, however, he was compelled to seek a 
new system of propor- 
tions, — to exchange the 
iomiovable dignity and 
repose by wMch the old 
masters suggested the pos- 
session of physical power, 
for new attitudes, in wMch 
the exercise of physical 
power should be made 
apparent by its effect on 
the body and on the face. 

The colossal frame of 
Hercules was a favourite 
study with Lysippus, for 
this reason especially, we 
presume, that of all the 
ancient heroes he was re- 
presented in the legends 
as bearing about with him 
always the effect of the 
arduousness of Ms labours. 

There was no gaiety or 
elasticily in his composi- 
tion. Afigureof an athlete 
in the act of scraping 
the sweat and dust from 
Ms body, Apoxyomenus, 
wMch enjoyed a Mgh re- 
putation in Borne, where 
it stood before the baths 

of M. Agnppa, has an 8 ._Bron 26 Agure, orlirfaaUy applied as 
additional interest for us rdlef. Brit. Mus. Found at Tarentmn. 

. , r . . V a. -ui Apparently In the etyle of Lysippua. 

m the fact that a marble 

copy of it still exists, wMch, though of inferior worli^ 
forms an admirable illustration of the statements re* 
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garding the proportions adopted by Lysippus, viz., 
a small head and comparatively long slim arms and 
legs [MonumeTvti d, Irist, Arch, v* pL 13; Friederichs, 
Baustdney L p. 286). That he was also equal to the times 
in the production of allegorical figures may be gathered 
from the description (see Overbeck, Schrifiquellm, Lysip- 
pus) of his bronze statue of Cairus, a personification of 
what is vulgarly called the “nick of time.” It remains 
to point out, with reference to the style of Lysippus, that 
he confined himself mostly to the rendering of male forms, 
and that in regard to the few female figures by him there 
is no mention of the charm of sensual beauty which char 
racterised the second Attic school; nor, again, do we find 
that other characteristic of theirs, the expression of pathos, 
in the male figures by him. His animosa signa must be 
taken as expressing physical life — animay not animus. 

Among the remaining sculptures which belong to this 
period the most remarkable are — (1.) The sculptures of 
the so-called Hereid monument discovered at Xanthus, in 
Lycia, by Sir Charles Fellows, and now in the British 
Museum. These sculptures consist of {a) a series of female 
figures in the round, about the size of life, wearing a thin 
long drapery through which the forms are entirely visible; 
(b and c) a broad and a narrow frieze, both representing 
battle scenes. While the design of the narrow frieze is 
singularly Assyrian in conception, that of the broader frieze 
and the statues in the round is purely Greek, at one time 
suggesting the style of the Parthenon sculptures, at another 
the refining and movement of the second Attic school 
(Fellows, An Account of the Ionic Trophy Monument excor 
voted at Xanthus, London, 1848; W. W. Lloyd, The 
Nereid Monument, London, 1846). (2.) The reliefs on 

the monument of Lysicrates, a round building in Athens, 
popularly known as the Lantern of Demosthenes. The 
victory which it was erected to commemorate was gained 
in the year 334 b.o. The subject is Bacchus and his suite 
transformiug the Tyrrhenian pirates into dolphins. The 
figures are powerful, but light of foot and taU. The 
unusually large spaces between the groups and figures is 
suggestive of the lonely distances on the searshore, and in 
this respect the frieze seems to encroach on the province 
of pai nti ng {Marbles of tlw British Museum, ix. pis. 22-26). 
(3.) A series of portrait sculptures, for which reference is 
made to Friederichs, Bausteine, i pp. 290-308. The great 
bronze head (fig. 10) placed here may, on further con- 
sideration, require to be moved to an earlier period, though 
the pany carelessnesses m details which it exhibits seem 
at present to render such a step unadvisable. 

Besides sculptors, otherwise famous, who applied them- 
selves to toreutic art, there were others who made this 
their principal occupation. Of these we know Mys, who 
executed the designs on the shield of the bronze Pallas of 
Phidias on the Acropolis of Athens; and, more celebrated. 
Mentor, who worked chiefly on silver bowls and cups, for 
which fabulous sums were afterwards paid by Roman 
collectors. He must have lived before the time of Alexander 
the Great, since some of his works perished in the burning 
of the temple of Diana at Ephesus. Two other oaelatores 
apparently of this period were Acragas and Boethus. 

A branch of art allied to the cselatura is that of die-sink- 
‘ ing and gem-en^ving. Of the former the finest examples 
during tihis period are the silver coins of Syracuse, espe- 
cially the decadrachms with the head of Arethusa on Sie 
obverse and a quadriga on the reversa The presence of 
the engraver’s name on many of these coins is testimony 
of the value attached to their work. From this source we 
know the engravers Cimon and Eusenetus. Other names, 
such as Eudides, Eumenus, Eumelus, PhiygiLlus, and 
Sosion, also oocui on smaller silver coins. Wilh the ex- 
cepticm of Athens, where the archaic type was preserved, 


there is a general feeling for beauty throughout the Greek 
coinage of this period, the specimens most deserving of 



Fio. 10. — Colossal bronze heaa. Brit. Mns. Said to have been found at 
Satala in Armenia. 


study being those of Arcadia, of the Opuntian Loori, of 
the Macedonian kings Philip and Alexander, of the Chalci- 
deans of Thrace, of Cydonia in Crete, where the name of 



the engraver Neuantus occurs, and of Lesbus. In gem- Gem- 
engraving during this period the fame of Pyrgoteles is engraving. 
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known, but of all the existing gems which bear his name on a Greek relief in the gallery of Florence (0. Jahn, 
it may be questioned whether one reflects adequately his ArchdoL Beitrdge, p. 378). Whether or not a resident 
style. It may be taken as certain that some of them are at Ephesus, the centre of Asiatic painting, it is clear that 
from his hand He was the court engraver of Alexander Timanthes stood in close relation to the school there. Con- 
the Great, whose portrait he made on an emerald. The temporary with the Asiatic school existed in Greece proper 
marble head here given (fig. 11) shows a distinctly realistic two schools of painting, of which the one, with its seat in 
tendency, compared with the head on the coins. Pos- Sicyon, seems to have studied most drawing and a system 
sibly the portrait of Alexander which appears on the coins of form and proportions ; while the other, centred at 
of his successor Lysimachus was in some way drawn from Athens, but including some Theban painters, looked rather 
the gem (Brunn, Gesch, d. Oriech, Kiinstler, ii p. 629). to the expression of pathos and the emotions of the mind. 

Among the few examples of gems that can be unhesitat- The founder of the Sicyonian school was Eupompus (401- ScIkkj 
ingly assigned to this period is the chalcedony with the 381 B.a) It was, however, to his pupil Pamphilus that Sicyou. 
figure of a crane found in Kertch, and now in ihe Hermit- it owed most of its reputation, and became a school for 
age, St Petersburg, bearing the signature of Dexamenus of practical instruction which attracted students from remote 
Chius, AESAJVIENOS EHOIE XIOS {Qompie Rendu de la quarters. Prom liis distinction in mathematics and geo- 
Oomnu Arch, pour Vann, 1861, p. 147, pL vi 10). metry, and from the fact of his having introduced drawing 

Pamtmg. painting, the transition from the style of Polygnotus as a general element of instruction for youth, it is inferred 

to that of the new school was again, as has been said, a that his teaching was mainly directed to the reproduction 
transition from ethos to pathos, from character and noble of form. On file other hand, it is also known that his 

bearing to beauty and effect. The change, as elsewhere, researches led to an improvement in the colours em- 

was in harmony with the spirit of the times ; but of the ployed in encaustic painting, and further that this art 

steps by which it was brought about two deserve attention; was carried to its highest perfection by his pupil Pausias. 

the first is the exigencies of scene-painting, on which In a middle position between the Sicyonian and Attic 
Sophocles, ,and, after his example, his older contemporary schools stood Euphianor the Corinthian, of whom as a 
.ZEschylus, laid great value. In this direction the artist of sculptor mention has already been made. His subjects 
the day was Agatharchus of Samus, who also wrote an were of the higher grade of historical paintiug, being 
account of the decorations executed by him, and by this led mostly large compositions of mythological scenes or histori- 
to the investigation of the principles of perspective in paint- cal events, of which an example was to he seen on the 
ing by Democritus and Anaxagoras. The second step was portico of Zeus Eleutherius in the Agora of Athens. In 
the gradation of light and shade and of colours introduced Thebes, where since the recovery of freedom from the 
by ApoUodorus, who for this service is regarded as the Lacedaemonians a new impulse for art as well as politics 
founder of the new school. At the door opened by Apollo- had been felt, a school of painting was formed, apparently 
Zeims. dorus entered Zeuxis, as he himself is reported to have at first under the influence of that of Sicyon. At its 
said, into the sanctuary of art. Not that Zeuxis was head was Nicomachus, a son and pupil of Aristiseus. A 
directly a pupil of the older master. All that is known of greater fame was achieved by his son Aristides, as an 
their relations to each other consists of mutual compK- example of whose work, Pliny (AT. H,, xxxv. 36, 98) 

. ments. That the charm of Zeuxises popularity was in great quotes a picture from the capture of a town in which a 
part due to novelty of situation and effect might be inferred mother appeared mortally wounded, and with a harrowing 
from the statement regarding his picture of a centauress expression of dread on her face lest the child clinging to * 
suckling her young, the spectators of which forgot the her breast should suck blood instead of irn'Ilr, His activity 
painter in the subject On the other hand, the story of extended to portraiture and to genre subjects ; but he 
his having constantly before his eyes five of the most worked by preference in the encaustic process, the credit 
beautiful maidens of the town of Croton while he was of inventing which has been wrongly ascribed to hiTn. 
painting his figure of Helena, suggests that he must have Among the other painters of note who followed the manner 
been a close student of form and perhaps also of colour, of the second Attic school of sculptee there remains only 
His figures were of a large mould, as in the earlier school, Nicias, a son of Nicomedes of Athens, and a pupil of 
and for this reason his heads and limbs appeared a little Antidotus, from whom he learned the extreme care of 
coarse to Eoman connoisseurs accustomed to the elegance execution originally taught by Euphranor. 
of a later time. In this direction a great step in advance In the person of ApeUes, the son of Pytheas, a native of Apellp^ 
Parrhasius. -v^as made by his contemporary Parrhasius of Ephesus, who Colophon, were combined, if we may judge from his 
Kke Zeuxis also lived some time in Athens, enjoying the reputation, all the best qualities of the hitherto existing 
society of Socrates, and vaunting his personal appearance schools of painting. It should, however, be remembered 
as well as his artistic powers. The dominant faculty of that what we know of him comes entirely from Eoman and 
drawing in Parrhasius led him to choose his subjects from late Greek sources, and represents rather the taste of these 
male heroic figures, and led him also, it will be charitable times than a critical judgment on his works. He was a 
and not without arialogy to conjecture, to produce the im- pupil of the otherwise unknown painter Ephorus of 
moral scenes with which his name is connected. From Ephesus, which town, already celebrated as a centre of 
excellence in drawing and colouring the next step was painting, he adopted as his home. But so high was then 
towards a just conception of the subject on hand, and this the reputation of the Sicyonian school, headed by Pam- 
Tii^iantlies. taken by Timanthes, of the island of Cythnua philus and Melanthius, that on completing his studies at 

One of his great pictures was the tragic scene of the Ephesus he repaired to Sicyon, either to see for himself or 
sacrifice of Iphigenia, in which the expression of sorrow to profit by the fame of these masters. Prom Sicyon he 
was rendered with a masterly gradation, from the bystanders proceeded, perhaps through the influence of Melanthius, to 
(Oalchas, Ulysses, Ajax, and Menelaus) up to Againemnon, the court of Macedonia, where he was employed, first by 
in whom the deep grief of a father was expressed by his Philip, and afterwards, under circumstances of the greatest 
covering his face and turning it away from the spectator, intimacy, by Alexander, whom he accompanied as far as 
This subject, with various modifications, and particularly Ephesus, on his e35)edition into Asia. Of the figures of 
with the absence of the gradation of grief among the by- deities painted by him the most renowned was that of 
standers, but stiU obvioudy preserving the profound pathos Aphrodite Anadyomene, originally in the temple of AEscu- 
of a great original, occurs in Pompeian paintings, and lapius in Cos, represented rising out of the sea, and wring- 
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ing the wet out of her hair, with swelling bosom and an 
expression of desire in her eyes. A second figure of the 
goddess, also intended for Cos, remained unfinished at his 
death. Of personifications and allegorical fig^es or groups, 
such as delighted the age in which he lived, we have 
examples — of the former in his group of Bronte, Astrape, 
and Ceraunobolia; and of the latter in his famous picture of 
Calumny. Partly of this character also were his two 
pictures of Alexander grouped with Castor, Pohux, and 
Victory; and Alexander in a triumphal car, beside a 
personification of war, in the form of a captive with hands 
bound behind back and seated on armour. The execution 
of subjects of this nature, for which thought and reflection 
are mainly required as opposed to the poetic and spontane- 
ously creative faculty of a true artist, has been urged as 
detracting from the greatness of Apelles, and to this extent, 
no doubt, he was subject to the weakness of his times. 
Like Correggio, with whom he has been compared, he lived 
at a time when the great creative spirit had passed away, 
and it remained for him, as for the Italian master, to dis- 
cover the last resources of his art for the attainment of 
powerful effect and absolute finish simultaneously. To 
refine the harmony of his light and tones, as well as to 
protect his paintings from dirt, he employed a peculiar 
black glaze which broke the sharp contrasts of colours 
(Phny, N, jSI, xxzv. 97) required for such powerful 
effects as the appearance of Zeus hurling lightning. With 
regard to his colours little is known. The statement that 
he used only four (Pliny, W. jET,, xxxv. 50, 92) may 
or may not be correct (Cicero, £ruty 18). Of his mere 
skill we have an example in the figure of Hercules, after- 
wards in Borne, of which it was said that the face, though 
turned away from the spectator, was suggested almost as 
vividly as if it had been actually painted (Wustmann, 
ApelM Lehen und Werhe^ 1870). In technical skill 
Apelles confessed himself equalled by his contemporary 
Protogenes the Bhodian, claiming, however, as his own 
epecM superiority, that he knew when to stop. The fault 
of Protogenes was over-elaboration. On one painting he 
is said to have worked seven or eleven years, finishing it 
with four separate glazes to protect it from injury. Of the 
painters of this period there are still to be mentioned 
Antiphilus, a native of Egypt, and a pupil of Ctesidemus ; 
Theon of Samus, who was praised for his happy choice of 
the right moment at which to seize an action ; and Action. 

Though the works of the masters of this period have 
wholly perished, there remain two sources from which some 
idea may be gathered of their manner, — ^first, a number of 
Pompeian paintings, which, though executed in a later age, 
and often intentionally varied from the originals, are 
stm copies of the spirit and manner of the works of this 
Painted time ; and secondly, a large series of painted vases, which, 
^'ases. though the production of inferior workmen, display a 
wonderful facility of execution, a splendour of glaze, and 
an application of colours which show that the example of 
the great painters had not been neglected. The figures 
stand out in red from the black ground of the vase ; for 
the accessories, red, yellow, violet, black, blue, green, and 
gilding are employed. It is not, however, alone from their 
possession of certain traits which are assumed to have 
characterised the style of painting in this period that these 
vases are assigned to it. There exists a small but increas- 
ing series of painted vases which had been gained at the 
Panathenaic games at Athens, on several of which is in- 
scribed the name of the archon for the year in which they 
were obtained. We have thus the exact years in which 
these vases were made, and at the same time specimens of 
the art of the time, from which a comparison is easily 
made with the larger series of undated vases (see Catalogue 
of the Yases of the British Museum). 
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With the close of the Periclean period in Athens the Architect 
public desire for more temples seems to have ceased; so ture. 
that the architecture of the period now before us is to be 
traced rather in works of utility, whether public or private. 

Of the former class are — (1), the stadium at Agrse for the 
athletic competitions at the jPanathenaic festival ; (2), the 
gymnasium; (3), the store-house at the Piraeus, bufit to 
contain the equipments of 1000 ships. Prom private 
sources were (4), the temple of the Muses, said to have 
been erected by Plato, in the Academy; and (5), the 
choragic monument of Lysicrates, which is the only 
existing example of Athenian architecture of this time 
(Stuart, Antiquities of Athens, i. pis. 23-30). A greater 
architectural activity prevailed in the Peloponnesus. At 
Tegea was erected, under the direction of Scopas, a temple 
which scarcely yielded in splendour to that of Zeus at 
Olympia. The laying out and building of new towns 
which followed upon the recovery of freedom by Thebes 
under Epaminondas, gave abundant scope for architects. 

A remarkable example of this was Megalopolis in Arcadia, 
which was built in an elliptical form, on the principle laid 
down by Hippodamns of Miletus, and carried out in the 
Piraeus, Thurium, and Bhodes. A more magnificent ex- 
ample of a new town erected in this period was .Alexandria, 
founded by Alexander to be the first city of the world of 
which he was master, and built in that spirit by his 
favourite architect Linocrates. The model of Alexandria 
was adopted by the .successors of Alexander for the many 
new towns raised by them, as, for example, Antioch on the 
Orontes, the architect of which was Xenseus. The temples 
of Asia Minor erected in the tune of Alexander may be 
judged from the ruins of those of Athene Polias at Priene, 
of i^emis at Magnesia on the Ma3ander, and of Artemis at 
Ephesus, of which last the site has lately been excavated, 
with the result of confirming the few existing statements 
regarding its dimensions and style. The Mausoleum at 
Halicarnassus, and the Nereid monument of Xanthus, are 
instances of temple architecture modified for the purposes 
of a tomb. 

Fifth Feriod* 

The conquests of Alexander had opened to the Greek 
gaze the East, gorgeous in its personal attire and equip- 
ments, and unlimited in its resources for the encourage- 
ment of personal vanity. Alexander appeared in Asiatic 
costume, and what became the monarch was shortly found 
becoming to the subject. Under his successors, in what is 
called the Macedonian, or, better, the Hellenistic period, 
the opulence and taste for luxury of the times led artists 
to aim at producing works conspicuous for picturesqneness; 
not, however, that picturesqueness which is bom of a fine 
fancy, but that which originates in a studied effort to throw 
a gleam of romance over a plain historical incident. The 
creation of ideal types of deities ceased, and the production 
of allegorical figures, which had found acceptance in the 
preceding age, took its place. These figures were simply 
studies of character, and implied a faculty of observation 
which the existing portraits of this period on coins and in 
marble warrant us in estimating highly. To this, no doubt, 
was added a power of generalisation which enabled the artist 
to deduce a type from a number of individuals, as, for 
example, in the type of Gauls introduced by the school of 
Pergamus. In figures of deities or heroes the old types 
were retained. It was in portraiture that the essential 
characteristic of the time consisted. With art in this con- 
dition Graecia Capta enthralled her Boman captors, and the 
further development of this phase of art was transferred to 
Borne. For this reason we shall here follow the unusual plan 
of classing the Hellenistic and Boman art under one period, 

The two principal schools of sculpture of the last period 
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School of are represented in tiiis by tbe sons of tbe two great masters 
Athens, of each, — ^the Athenian school by the sons of Praxiteles, 



Fia. t2.— Bronze statuette of a Philosopher. Brit. Mus. Found in harbour 
of Brindisi (Brundusium), 

Oephisodottts and Timarchns, who worked together. The 
former appears to have been the more gifted of the two, if 
we may judge from the pains bestowed on certain statues 
of deities by him alone. Of their contemporaries little is 
known beyond that their chief occupation was in portrait 
School of sculpture. The traditions of the Sicyonian school were 
Sicyon. left in the hands of the sons and pupils of Lysippus, of 
whom the ablest was Euthycrates, who preserv^ the 
severity of the older schools in opposition to the tastes of 
his times. The effect of this upon his pupil Tisicrates led 
to so close a reproduction of the manner of Lysippus, that 
in many cases it was difficult to distinguish his work from 
that of the old master. In the same spirit, and with 
greater success, worked Eutychides of Sicyon, and Chares 
of lindus in Ehodes. From the hands of Eutychides we 
know of a bronze statue of the river Eurotas, in which the 
mobility of water was finely suggested in the human form 
(Pliny, J^. S,, xxxiv. 8, 78), and a highly-praised statue 
of ^che (Pausanias, vL 2, 7) for the town of Antioch, of 
which several copies exist, including a small one in silver 
School of in the British Museum. Chares is known mainly as the 
Ehodes. author of the bronze Colossoc of Helius at Ehodes, a statue 
105 feet high, which after standing a marvel to all for 
fifty-six or sixiy-six years, was broken across the knees and 
thrown to the ground by an earthquake. The rising im- 
portance of Ehodes encouraged the foundation of a school 
of sculpture which adopted the manner of Chares, and 
aimed at effect by colossal proportions and picturesque 
situations. To this school belonged Apollonius and Tau- 
riscus, the authors of a colossal marble group which has 
been identified with that in the museum of Naples, known 
as the “Famese Bull,” and representing Amphion and 
Zethus in the act of binding Dii:ce to the horns of a hull 
in presence of their mother Antiope, and, whether copy or 
original, an admirable illustration of the Ehodian school. 
The moment seized by the artists is one of profound pathos; 
but, justly deserved as the punishment of Dirce may have i 


been, it is impossible to look upon it without pain. The 
same feeling, it may be imagined, was awakened in the 
spectator by the bronze group of Athamas seized with 
insanity after slaying his son Learchns, by Aristonidas, 
another artist of the Ehodian school From the instances 
of subjects in which cruelty and deep emotion were com- 
bined, it has been argued that the group of Laocoon, which 
was the work of three Rhodian artists — Agesander, Atheno- 
dorus, and Polydorus — ^may properly be assigned to the 
Ehodian school of this periocL On the other hand, it is 
argued by critics of seemingly equal competence, that the 
subject of the Laocoon is too harrowing for the Greek taste 
even then, and must have been executed under the influ- 
ence of the favourite cruelties practised in the Eoman 
circus. The decision between these two opinions is left 
entirely to taste, owing to the ambiguity of the words of 
' Pliny. From J^odes we pass to Pergamus, where, under School cf 
the courtly influence of Attains 1. (241-197 B.a) and Pergamus 
Eumenes II. (197-159 B.C.), was formed a school of sculp- 
ture which derived a vigorous impulse as of a new life 
from the strange class of subjects it was called upon to 
undertake. It was called upon to glorify the decisive 
victory of Attains over the Gbuls (239 b.o.) by groups and 
large compositions of battle scenes, in which the first diffi- 
culty was to produce the type of these barbarians, and to 
carry it out consistently in the various attitudes and in- 
cidents of a battle ; as, for example, in their dogged sub- 
mission under captivity, or their grim expression under 
pain ; or, again, the abject misery of their wives when a 
battle had been lost. Nor was Attains content to adorn 
his own capital with artistic productions. To Athens he 
made a present of four groups representing battles between 
gods and giants, between Athenians and Amazons, between 
Qie Greeks and Persians at Marathon, and between his 
own army and the Gauls in Mysia, showing in each case 
the defeat of a barbarous race. The height of the figures 
was 3^ feet, and that there must have, been a considerable 
number of them is clear from this, that the occurrence of 
Bacchus in the group of the Gigantomachia presupposes 
the existence of the other superior deities. Of the entire 
series nine figures have been identified in various museums 
(Engraved, Monumenti ddJLInst, Arch,, ix. pis. 19-21; 

Brunn, AnnaM ddV Inst, ArcA 1870, pp. 292-323; and 
Bullettino, 1871, pp. 28-31; darac, pL 280, No. 2151); 
while to the same school belong the dying Gaul in the 
Capitoline Museum, known as the “Dying Gladiator,” 
and the group of a Gaul and his wife in the Villa Ludovisi 
(Muller, Denhmdler, L pL 48, No. 218). 

After the loss of national independence little remained New Attic 
for the Greeks to do but to profit by the liberal patronage ScRooL 
of their Eoman masters, whose cupidity in matters of art 
was by no means satisfied with carrying off as many as 
possible of the existing sculptures. The increased demand 
led to a new energy, of which Athens was at first naturally 
the centre, whence the term “ New Attic ” is applied to 
the sculptee of this period. As, however, this new energy 
was chiefly directed to the reproduction of the favourite 
types of the old masters, the result was not, as under other 
circumstances it might have been, the formation of a new 
school properly so called. At this time the principd 
sculptors were Polycles of Athens, his son Timarchides, his 
grandson Dionysius, and another Dionysius, all of whom, 

^ter earning a reputation by their work in various parts 
of Greece, appear to have followed MeteUus to Eome, which 
now became the artistic centre of the world. Towards 
the end of the republic there lived in Rome a sculptor, 

Pasiteles, who, if not superior to the artists of the new 
Attic period in point of creative power, was certainly more 
gifted than they with skill and carefulness in the execution 
of his work, which ranged over statuaria, sculptura, and 
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oiBlatiira, including ckryselephantine figures, for whicli a 
taste had revived. As, however, none of his works exist 
now, we can only judge of his manner by that of his pupil 
Stephanus, from whose hands we have the statue of Orestes 
in the Villa Albani {Annali delV Inst 1865, pi. D; Friede- 
richs, Baiistdne, i p. 112). It is called Orestes from its 
resemblance to the male figure in the group of Orestes and 
Electra in Naples, with which, as an imitation of the 
archaic style, it may be compared. In both, however, it 
has been observed that the archaism is limited to the 
proportions, attitude, and general aspect, but that the 
det^ of anatomy have ’been worked in from the living 
model This, which constituted the peculiarity of Stephanus, 
is assumed to have characterised the school of Pasiteles, 
first, because Stephanus, in an unusual manner, describes 
himself on the base of the statue as a pupil of Pasiteles ; 
and secondly, because the same peculiarity to some extent 
is found in the group of Orestes and Electra in the Villa 
Ludovisi by the sculptor Menelaus, who again describes 
himself as a pupil of Stephanus (Friederichs, Bausteim, L 
p. 427). Doubtless this affectation of archaism was to 
meet the taste of the time^ for which also archaic works 
were collected from Greece. By the extreme elaboration 
of his work, Arcesilaus, who lived in Eome in Caesar's time, 
obtained considerable fame, but, on the other hand, limited 
greatly his productivity. Of his two principal statues, 
the Venus Genetrix and the FeHcitas, the latter was never 
finished Copies of both exist, but they are of too mean a 
kind to suggest a proper estimate of the sculptor’s merit. 
While in ideal sculpture the artists of this time were con- 
tent to copy, with trifling varieties of detail, the works of 
the old masters, they appear to have disclosed consider- 
able original talent in realistic sculpture, that is, in por- 
traiture and in the historical representations with which 
triumphal arches and other like buildings were decorated, 
though here again they had models ready to hand in 
portraits, battle scenes, and triumphs of the Hellenistic 
period A sculptor who had to celebrate h Homan victory 
over barbarians had his model in works of the same 
by the school of Pergamus. When he introduced an ideal 
figure, as that of Victory writing on a shield, he adopted 
an old type. In the groupiil^ of Ms figures there is this 
peculiarity, that they are frequently arranged on the prin- 
ciples of painting rather than of sculpture, and it is sup- 
posed that this originated in the earlier Boman custom 
of celebrating victories by paintings hung up in public 
places, wMch p^tings appear to have been based on those 
of the Alexandrian period, and, at any rate, were some- 
times executed by Greek artists. (For a thorough investiga- 
tion of tMs subject see Helbig, GampaniscJie Wandmalerei, 
Leipzig, 1873.) | 

"^en public encouragement of art takes the form of a 
desire for reproduction from ancient masterpieces, it is i 
natural that such minor arts as those of caelatura and gem- 
engraving should flourish The production of silver vases 
adorned with subjects in relief had become a profitable 
occupation in the wealthy times of Hellenism. It was 
not, however, tiQ the latter half of tMs period that truly 
fabulous sums came to be paid for work of tMs kind, in 
wMch Pasiteles and Arcesilaus, already mentioned as sculp- 
tors, achieved great success. Besides them we hear of 
Posidonius of Ephesus, Zopyrus, Pytheas, and Teucrus. 
Among the many existing examples of silver work of this 
period, one — a vase found in 1761 at the Porto d’Anzo, 
and belonging to the Corsini family — ^has been identified 
as a copy of the sDver vase by Zopyrus representing 
the acquittal of Orestes before the Areopagus. The im- 
mense number of existing statuettes, vases, utensils of 
various kinds in bronze and silver, dating from this 
period, are evidence of its artistic activity, and at the 


same time of the closeness wdth which Greek models were 
adhered to. 

Under the influence of the luxurious tastes in the times Gem-en 
of the Ptolemies, gem-engravers aimed mostly at effect, graving, 
and to this end sought out specimens of onyx and sardonyx 
wMch from their own splendour would lend a charm to the 
work. A gem was now a tMng to be worn fiauntingly. 

Hence the cMef examples of the art are the cameos, of 
which from the latter half of tMs period we have still some 
magnificent examples. Of these, the most important, 
artistically, is the large cameo, now in Vienna, represent- 
ing, in a partly allegorical and partly literal fasMon, the 
suppression of the Pannonian revolt by Tiberius and Ger- 
manicus (Muller, Dmhmdler, i. pi. 69, No. 377). Larger 
and richer in figures, but much inferior in work, is the 
i cameo in the cabinet of medals in Paris (Muller, iUd. 

No. 378). Besides producing cameos for personal orna- 
ment, the gem-engravers of this period were also em- 
ployed on file production of drinking-cups of onyx and 
I other precious stones, of wMch the tazza Famese in Naples 
is the best existing example {Mus, Borb., xii pi. 47). 

When stones were too costly, glass was used, as in the 
famous Portland vase in the British Museum, and in 
numerous cameos. Compared with the cameo-engravers, 
who, as if conscious of the inferiority of their work, with- 
held their names from it, the engravers of intaglios very 
frequently asserted their merit by adding their names. 

Among the names thus handed down are those of DioscU' 
rides, his son Eutyches, Athenion, Protarchus, Solon, 

Euodus, and others of lesser note. 

In the history of painting during tMs period few names Painting 
of importance occur. In the earlier part of it the tradi- 
tions of the school of Sicyon were maintained by Nealces, 
from whose hands we know of a picture of Venus, and of 
a naval engagement between Persians and Egyptians on a 
river which was localised as the Nile, by the presence of a 
crocodile and an ass drinking at the edge ; and Timanthus, 
who painted a battle between the troops of Aratus and 
the .dStolians. In the Athenian school, Athenion, though 
dying young, produced some works wMch were favourably 
compared with those of the older master, Nicias. About tMs 
time the production of painted vases, driven out of fasMon 
by vases in silver and other metals, so far ceased to attract 
sk^ed workmen, that it can hardly be fair to regard the 
large number of so-called Apulian vases belonging to this 
period as evidence of the contemporary style of painting. 

The ornament and the colours are always florid, the figures 
are drawn mechanically as from a set design, and the 
dimensions are very frequently large. According to the 
theory advanced by Brunn {ProUeme m der GescK der 
Va^senmalerei)^ almost the whole of the vases found in 
Italy with black figures on red ground, wMch previously 
were considered archaic, were produced about tMs time, 
and are but feeble imitations of the early style made to 
please the Boman taste for archaic work. As to the general 
feebleness that prevails among them there can be little 
question. It remains to be seen, however, whether Brunn 
has not placed them at too late a period. 

With the scanty records of painters, and the depreciatory Painting 
remarks in regard to the art of their time made by Pliny in Italic 
and Petronius, we have to compare the immense series of 
paintings from tMs period still existing in Italy, and 
particularly those of Pompeii and Herculaneum, an exami- 
nation of wMch will show that the painters then, like 
the contemporary sculptors, drew their inspiration, and ap- 
parently to a tolerably close extent their models, from more 
ancient works. Had they been gifted with original genius, 
they could not have excluded, when painting landscapes, 
the views of the immediate neighbourhood; and yet on all 
the walls of Pompeii or Herculaneum there is perhaps not 
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more than one subject which can be positively identified as 
local. Nor would they have avoided so systematically as 
they have done subjects from the national Roman legends, 
which were then in high favour, and attracted poets like 
Virgil and Ovid. But 'while a complete dearth of imagina- 
tive power may be denied them, these painters were pos- 
sessed of a fine eye for pictorial effect, and of a refined 
taste in the management of their colours (Helbig, Wandge^ 
mdlde CampanienSy to which is prefixed an elalDorate in- 
quiry into the technical processes employed ; and Helbig, 
Oampanische Wandmalerei^ 1873, where the sources from 
which these painters drew are fully pointed out). 

Closely allied to painting is the art of mosaic-working, 
which, though occasionally employed for the pavements of 
the earlier temples, as in the pronaos of the temple at 
Olympia {Expedition de la Morse, 1 pL 63), did not till 
after the time of Alexander assume an importance which 
entitled it to be ranked as an independent art. The fiirst 
mosaic artist of consequence whom we hear of is Sosus of 
Pergamus, celebrated as having introduced the practice of 
decorating floors of houses with imitations of characteristic 
objects, such, for example, as the accompaniments of a 
feast in a dining-room. From Pergamus, Ephesus, Alex- 
andria, and the chief to'wns of the Macedonian period, the 
art was afterwards transferred to Rome, where the nume- 
rous villas and palaces furnished it with abundant occu- 
pation. As an example of the work of this later time we 
have the large mosaic found on the Aventine in 1833, and 
now in the Lateran, which bears the name of Heia^tus 
as its author, and which, with its representations of all 
manner of remains from a feast, is an illustration of the 
class of subjects introduced by Sosus. We still possess a 
splendid example of their rendering of historical subjects 
in the mosaic found in 1831 in the Casa del Fauno at 
Pompeii, representing a battle between Alexander and the 
Persians (Muller, Dmhndler, i. pL 55, No. 273). 

What was said of the progress of architecture at the 
close of last period should be here borne in mind, as it 
continues to apply to the first half of the period now 
before us. While the building of Alexandria supplied a 
model and an impulse, which the successors of Alexander 
availed themselves of, in the construction of new towns, 
the example of boundless luxury, in the decoration of even 
temporary monuments, which was set by Alexander in the 
erection of a funeral pyre for Hephaestion in Babylon, was 
also eagerly followed by his successors. From the work of 
Qallixenus on Alexandna we have (Athenseus, v. p. 196) 
a description of the tent erected by Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus for a Dionysiac festival, and of the splendid 
colossal barge of Ptolemy Philopator on the Nile {ihid, p. 
204, 6?). Still more magnificent and stupendous in its dimen- 
sions was the ship of Hiero of Syracuse, with its granaries, 
dwelling-houses, towers, gymnasium, and park, for the 
construction of which Archimedes and the Corinthian 
Archias were employed. Greece proper, however, shared 
little in this prodigality. Thebes was, indeed, restored 
after its destruction by Alexander; and Athens, stDl the 
eye of Greece, obtained many marks of favour from the 
princes of the time, who sought to identify their names 
with her glory by erecting public monuments of various 
kinds. 

The presence of countless specimens of Greek art in 
Rome, carried off by plunderers like L. Mummius, pro- 
duced a general craving for Greek architecture also. The 
first step in this direction was taken by Q. Csecilius 
Metellus, who brought a Gredk architect, Hermodorus of 
Salamis, to Rome to build a temple to Jupiter Stator in 
the pure Greek style. The public favour with which this 
was viewed may be gathered from the fact, that shortly 
after we find D, Junius Brutus employing Hermodorus to 


build a temple to Mars. Of the Roman architects who 
during the republic adopted the Greek style, the most 
distinguished were Cossutius and C. Mutius. The Greek 
had either supplemented or become blended -with the 
native Roman architecture when the extraordinary activity 
in building, of which Pompey and Caesar were the leaders, 
set in, not only in Rome, but throughout the provinces of 
the empire. The building of temples and monuments, 
which under Augustus had been the chief occupation of 
architects, gave way under his immediate successors to 
constructions of a more useful and sometimes of a colossal 
tjrpe, such as bridges, canals, aqueducts, and harbours. 
The enlargement of the imperial palaces on the Palatine, 
particularly the construction of the golden house of Nero, 
gave scope to the boldness of design and extravagance of 
execution possessed by the architects Geler and Severus. 
In the foUo'wing times those of Vespasian, Titus, and 
Domitian were characterised by a series of buildings which 
had not their equal in the architectural history of Rome, 
as, for example, the Colisseum, a building erected to con- 
tain 87,000 spectators, and stiU in its ruins the most 
striking monument of imperial Rome. While the chief 
interest of Trajan was in dhe construction of roads, 
bridges, and harbours, his successor, Hadrian, was not 
only himself ambitious as an architect, but gave a new 
impetus to the erection of splendid buddings throughout 
the empire. From this time onward Roman architecture 
began to sink rapidly, its original tendency to florid 
decoration obtaining more and more free rein, till finally 
discrimination was abandoned. The ruins of Palmyra 
and Baalbec (R Wood, London, 1827), the arch of 
Severus, the baths of Caracalla and Diodetian, and the 
arch of Constantine, are evidence of this. 

For Etruscan Archaeology, see Etruria. (a. s. m.) 
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Early Races of Scotland, Edin., 1866; Stuart's Sculptured Stones of 
Scotland (Spalding Club), 1856-67 ; Simpson’s (Sir J. T.) Axchseo- 
logical Essays, Edin., 1872; Maclean’s Hill Forts, Stone 0ircle8,&c., 
Ancient Scotland, Edin., 1875 ; Trans, and Proceed, of the Society ^ 
of Antiquaries of Scotland, 1781-1876 ; Catalogue of the National 
Museum of the Antiquaries of Scotland, 1876. 

IrelaTid, — ^Wakeman’s Handbook of Irish Antiquiti^ Dublin, 
1848 ; Wilde’s Descriptive Catalogue of the Antiquities in the 
Museum of the Royal Irish Academy, Dublin, 1857 ; O'Ouiry’s 
Manners and Customs of the Ancient Irish, Dublin, 1875 ; Notes 
on Ancient Irish Architecture, by Lord Dunraven, edited, by Miss 
Stokes, Dublin, 1876; The Ulster Journal of Archaeology, 1853-61; 
Proceed, and Trans, of the Royal Irish Academy, and cd the Royal 
Hist, and Arch. Association of Ireland. 

I)mmarh,--Th<ms^*s Ledetraad til Nordisk Oldkyndighed, 
Copen., 1886 ; Worsaae’s Alterthumskunde des Nordens, Leipaic, 
1847, and Nordiske Oldsager (2d ed.). Copen., 1869 ; EUesmere’s 
Guide to Northern Archeology, Lond., 1848 ; Womaae’s Primeval 
Antiquities of DenmarJk translated by Thoms, Lond., 1849 ; Engel- 
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hardlfs Denmark in tlie Early Iron Lond., 1866 ; Stepkeii’a 
Old Korthera Rimic Monuments of ScandinaYia and England, 
Copen. and Lond., 1866-68 ; International Congress of PreMstoric 
Ardiseology at Copenhagen, 1868; Madsen’s Afbildninger af Danske 
Oldsager, Copen., 1869—76 ; Memoires de la Societie des Anti- 
qnairea dn Nord, 1836-76 ; Aarhoger for IS'ordisk Oldkyndighed, 
1866-76 ; Atlas de PArclifflologie du Herd, 1857. ^ 

Sweden* — Sjohorg’s Samlingar for Borden’s Fomalskara, Stock- 
holm, 1822-24; Willson’s Stone Age in Scandinavia (3d. ed.), 
(translated by Lubbock), Loud., 1868 ; Holmberg^s Nordhon under 
Hednatiden, Stockholm, 1852 ; Montelius’s Kemains from the Iron 
Age of Scandinavia, Stockholm, 1869 ; Antiq^tiites Suedoisea, 
Stockholm, 1873 ; La Suede Prehistorique, Paris, 1875. 

Norway^ — ^TJrda, et Norsk AntiquaiiskTidskiift, Bergen, 1837— 47; 
Nicolaysen’s Norske Eomlevninger, Christiama, 1866 ; Eoreningen 
til Norske Mindesmaerker’s Bevaring, Christiama, 1852— 76 ; Sam- 
lingen af Norske Oldsager i Bergen’s hluseum, Bergen, 1876. 

Germany* — ^Yon Estorf, Heidmsche Alterthiimer, Hanover, 1846 ; 
Kemble’s Horae Perales, edited by Franks, Lond., 1863 ; Linden- 
schmidt, Alterthiimer xmserer Heidnischen Yorzeit, Mainz, 1868—75. 

SeZgium*. — Dupont, L’Homme pendant les Ages de la Pierre (2d 
ed.), Brussels, 1872; International Congress of Prehistoric Archaeo- 
logy at Brussels, 1872. 

France , — Boucher de Perthes, Antiquites Celtiques et Antedilu- 
yiennes, Paris, 1847 ; Cochet, La Normandie Souteiraine (2d ed.) 
and Sepultures Gktuloises, Paris, 1855 ; Mortillet and Cartailhac, 
Materisuz pour I’Histoire Primitive et Naturelle de I’Homme, 
Paris, 1866-76 ; Lartet and Christy, Beliquiae Aquitanicae, edited 
by Rupert Jones, Lond., 1857-76. 

Spain* — ^Antiguedades Prehiatoricas de Andalusia, by Don Manuel 
de Congora y Martinez. 
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SwitzerlaTid, — Keller’s Lake Dwellings of Switzerland, translated 
by Lee, Lond., 1866 ; Troyon’s Habitations Laenstres, Lausanne, 
1860 ; Bonstetten’s Recueil d’ Antiquites Suisses, Berne, 1855, and 
Supplement, Lausanne, 1860 ; Desor and Favre, La Belle Age du 
Bronze Laenstre en Suisse, Neuchatel, 1874; l^ttheilungen der 
Antiquarischen Gesellschaft in Zurich, 1841-76. 

A-ustria. — Yon Sacken, Das G-rabfeld von Hallstatt und dessen 
Alterthiimer, Yienna, 1868. 

Italy* — Gastaldi, Lake Habitations of Northern and Central Italy, 
translated by Chambers, Lond., 1856. 

Russia* — Kruse, Necrolivonica, oder Geschichte und Alterthiimer 
Liv,, Esth., nndCurlands, Leipsic, 1859; Maepherson, Antiquities of 
Kertch, Loud., 1857. 

Gfreece^ Asia Minor^ Palestine^ Egypt* — See the articles under 
these heads in recent volumes of the Materiaux pour I'Bdstoire 
Primitive et Naturelle de I’Homme. 

Indue* — Fergusson’s Tree and Serpent YTorship, Lond., 1868 ; 
Anderson’s Report on the Expedition to Western Ynnan, Calcutta, 
1871 ; Archaeological Survey of Western India, Burgess’s Report, 
Lond., 1874. 

America* — Stephen’s Central America and Yucatan, Lond., 1842 ; 
Mayer’s Mexico as it Was and Is, New York and Lond., 1844 ; Squier 
and Davis’s .^eient Monuments of the Mississippi Yalley, New 
York, 1848 ; Squier’s Aboriginal Monuments of the State of New 
York, 1851 ; Sqnier’s Central America and Nicaragua, New York, 
1863; Schoolcraft’s Indian Tribes of the United States, Philadelphia, 
1851-53 ; Bancroft’s Native Races of the Pacific States oil N. 
America (vols. iv. and r. containing their ancient History and 
Antiquities), Lond., 1876. 

The authorities on CiASSiCAL AnoHJSOLOaY are cited in the 
text. 


AHCHANGEL, a goTemment of European Kussia, lying 
“between lat, 61® and 71® N., and long. 29° and 68® E. It 
is bounded on the N. by the White Sea and Arctic Ocean, 
on the W- by Einland and Olonetz, on the S. by Vologda, 
and on the E. by the Ural Mountains. It comprehends 
the islands of Nova-Zembla, Waigatz, and some others. Its 
area is estimated at 286,739 square miles, and its population 
in 1867 was 275,779. The climate is for the greater part 
of ^the year intensely cold. That part of Archangel wMch 
lies within the arctic circle has a very desolate and sterile 
aspect, presenting little to the eye but extensive, plains of 
sand and moss. The winter is long and severe, and even 
in summer the soil is frozen at a little depth below the 
surface. The rivers are closed in September, and scarcely 
thawed before July. South of the arctic circle the greater 
part of the country is covered with immense forests, with 
extensive lakes and morasses, while other parts afford excel- 
lent pasturage. The spring is moist, with cold, frosty nights j 
the summer, a succession of long foggy days ; the autumn 
moist; and the rivers are closed from October to April. 
The northern districts are incapable of being cultivated, and 
the inhabitants support themselves by fishing and the chase. 
In the southern districta considerable quantities of hemp 
and flax are raised, but grain crops are little attended to, 
and the bark of trees is ground with com to eke out the 
scanty products of the harvest. Potatoes are grown as far 
north as 66°. The principal wealth of the government con- 
sists dn its immense forests, furnishing materials for ship- 
building, which is carried onto a considerable extent. The 
horses and cattle are diminutive, except in the district of 
Kholmogory, where excellent cattle are reared. The calves 
are sent to the St Petersburg market, where the veal is 
especiany prized. Gold is found in the circle of Cola, 
naphtha and salt in those of Kem and Pinega, and coal, or 
rather lignite, in several places in Mezen. The preparation 
of pitch and tar is an active branch of industry ; and in the 
districts around Archangel coarse linens are manufactured 
to a considerable extent, as well as cordage, mats, leather, 
tallow, turpentine, and potash. This government is divided 
into eight circles, viz. — Archangel, Shenkursk, Mezen, Cola, 
Onega, Pinega, Kholmogory, and Kem. Its chief rivers 
are the Onega, Pinega, Dwina, Mezen, Petshora, and Ousa. 


Sulphurous springs are found in the circles of Kholmogory 
and Shenkursk. The population was originally Finnish, 
hut it is now chiefly Russian, with some Samoides and 
Laplanders. 

AjbohangbIi, the chief town of the Kussian government 
of the same name, is situated at the head of the delta of 
the Dwina, on the right bank of the river, in lat. 64° 32' 
FT., and long. 40° 33' E. As early as the 10th century the 
FTorseruen had commercial settlements in the district; 
but the modem town may be said to date from the visit 
paid by the English voyager, Chancelor, to the monastery 
of St Nicholas, whither he was driven by stress of weather 
in 1563. An English factory was soon after erected there 
hy consent of Ivan 11., and in 1584 a fort was built, and 
a town gradually gathered round it, which received the 
name of ArMiangelskoi-Gorod^ from a monastery dedicated 
to the archangel Michael. The town long remained the 
only seaport of Russia, and enjoyed remarkable prosperity. 
Czar Boris Qodunoff (1598-1605) made the trade through 
Archangel to Moscow open to all nations, and Holland and 
Germany took advantage of the permission. In 1655 the 
exports amounted to 600,000 roubles. In 1668 the great 
bazaar, or GostimwirGorod^^ a strong building of stone, 
was commenced at the command of Alexei Michadovich, and 
employed the labour of thousands of Tatar prisoners for 
16 years. In 1693—94 Peter the Great visited the town, 
which was then at the height of its prosperity ; the average 
annual value of the exports from 1691—1700 to England 
alone amounting to ^£1 12,2 10. When, m the beginning 
of the 18th century the czar was establishing St Peters- 
burg, he did all he could to divert the population and 
prosperity of Archangel to the new metropolis, causing 
many of the wealthier inhabitants to remove, and impos- 
ing heavy taxes on the commerce. As a natural conse- 
quence, the northern city declined. In 1762 it received 
the same immunities as St Petersburg, and since that 
time has gradually recovered its former prosperity. It is 
the seat of an archbishop and of a civil and a military 
governor, and has one Protestant and ten Greek churches, 
an ecclesiastical seminary, a gymnasium, academies for navi- 
gation and engineering, a naval hospital, and a Government 
bank. The manufactures are Knen, leather, canvas, cordage. 
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mats, sugar, and beer* The exports are flax, flax-tow and 
codilia, oats, linseed, wheat, deals, tar, pitch, rosin, mats, 
beef and pork, calf and seal skins, train-oil, cordage, 
feathers, and linseed cakes. Flax, in large quantity, is 
used in the spinning factories in the interior. The imports 
are coal, oil, wine, coffee, sugar, tea, logwood, furs, lead, salt, 
and fish. The total value of the exports in 1874 amounted 
to j£l,234,390 in 472 ships, of which 62 were steamers 
and 220 coasting vessels, a large proportion being carried 
to Great Britain. The coasting trade between Archangel 
and Norwegian Finmark is extensive. The domestic 
trade consists chiefly in meat, fish, train-oil, game, and 
furs. By river and canal Archangel is in connection 
with a large part of European Bussia, and a telegraph 
line unites it with St Petersburg. The harbour is at 
the island of Solombaly, about a mile below the town, 
and is open only from June to October, A bar at the 
month of the Dwina, with only 13 or 14 feet .of water, 
obliges vessels of greater draught to load and unload out- 
side by means of lighters. About 12 miles below the 
town lliere is a Government dockyard, with sKps for build- 
ing vessels, and also some war^ouses belonging to 
merchants in the city. The best season of the year in 
Archangel is from the middle of June to the middle of 
August. After that period the nights become cold; and 
in September it is often stormy. The shortest day has 
only 3 hours 12 minutes, the longest 21 hours 48 minutes. 
Population in 1867, 19,936. 

AlRCHBISHOP, the title of a church dignitary of 
the first class. Archbishops were not known in the church 
before the 4th century after Christ, when the term 
** Archbishop ” was introduced in the East as a title of 
dignity, which did not necessarily imply any superiority 
of jurisdiction over a bishop. Athanasius, bishop of 
Alexandria, appears to have bean the first who made use 
of the term in applying it as a mark of personal honour 
to Alexander, his predecessor in the see of Alexandria, 
and Gregory Nazianizen applied the term in like manner 
to Athanasius. In the following century the title of arch- 
bishop seems to have been applied to the bishops of the 
more important sees, as the names of several archbishops 
are recorded in the list of church dignitaries, who were 
assembled in the Council of Chalcedon in 451 A.I). In the 
Latin Church the title was hardly known before the 7th 
century after Christ. Isidore of Seville (Hispalensia) is 
the first writer who speaks of archbishops, distinguishing 
them as a class from patriarchs, metropolitans, and bishops. 
Archbishops in the present day are for the most part either 
patriarchs or metropolitans; but an archbishop is not 
necessarily a patriarch or a metropolitan, and there are 
metropolitans who have only the title of bishops. The 
ecclesiastical government of the Church of England is 
divided between two archbishops, — ^the archbishop of 
Canterbury, who is primate of all England and metro- 
politan of the province of Canterbury, and the archbishop 
of York, who is primate of England, and metropolitan of 
the province of York. The jurisdiction of the archbishop 
of Canterbury as primate of all England extends in cer- 
tain matters into the province of York. He exercised the 
jurisdiction of legatuB natus of the Pope throughout all 
England before the Keformation, and since that event he 
has been empowered, by 25 H. YIII. c. 21, to exercise cer- 
tain powers of dispensation in cases formerly sued for in the 
court of Borne. Under this statute the archbishop continues 
to grant special licences to many, which are vc^d in both 
provinces; he appoints notaries public, who may practise in 
both provinces ; and he grants dispensations to clerks to 
hold more than one benefice, subject to certain restrictioiiB 
which have been imposed by recent statutes. The arch- 
bishop also continues to grant degrees in the faculties of 


theology and law, which are known as Lambeth Degrees. 
His power to grant degrees in medicine, qualifying the reci- 
pients to practise, has been practically restrained by 21 
and 22 Viet. c. 90. The province of Canterbury consists 
of twenty-one dioceses — St Asaph, Bangor, Bath and 
Wells, Canterbury, Chichester, St David's, Ely, Exeter, 
Gloucester and Bristol, Hereford, Lichfield, Lincoln, 
Llandaff, London, Norwich, Oxford, Peterborough, 
Rochester, Salisbury, Winchester, and Worcester. The 
bishops of the above-mentioned dioceses constitute the Upper 
House of Convocation of the prelates and clergy of the 
province of Canterbury. The archbishop is president ex 
officio of this Convocation, which is summoned by him 
pursuant to a royal writ whenever the Parliament is called 
together (see Convocation), and it is prorogued and dis- 
solved whenever the Parliament is prorogued or dissolved. 

The archbishop of Canterbury exercises the twofold 
jurisdiction of a metropolitan and of a diocesan bishop. 
As metropolitan he is the guardian of the spiritualities of 
every vacant see within the province, and he presents to all 
benefices which fall vacant during the vacancy of the see, 
and through his special commissary exercises the ordinary 
jurisdiction of a bishop within the vacant diocese. He 
exercises also an appellate jurisdiction over each bishop, 
which in cases of licensed curates he exercises personally 
under 1 and 2 Viet. c. 106; but his ordinary app^ate juris- 
diction is exercised by the judge of the provincial court 
of appeal, which from the circumstance of its having been 
held in former days in the church of St Mary of the Arches 
(Bow Church), which was a peculiar of the archbishop, has 
come to be c^ed the Arches Court of Canterbury. The 
judge of this court, who is appointed by the archbishop, is 
properly styled the Official Bnncipal of the Arches Court, 
but he is commonly called the Dean of the Arches, from 
a pecuHar jurisdiction, now aboKshed, which he formerly 
exercised in the name of the archbishop over fifteen churches 
in the diocese of London. The archbishop had formerly 
exclusive jurisdiction in all causes of wills and intestacies, 
where parties died having personal property in more than 
one diocese of the province of Canterbury, and he had 
concurrent jurisdiction in other cases. Tt^ jurisdiction, 
which he exercised through the judge of the Ikerogative 
Court, has been transferred to tke Crown by 20 and 21 
Viet. c. 77- The Arches Court was also the court of appeal 
from the consistory courts of the bishops of the province 
in all testamentary and matrimonial causes. The matri- 
monial jurisdiction has been transferred to the Crown by 
20 and 21 Viet. c. 78. The Court of Audience, in which 
the archbishop presided personally, attended by his vicar- 
general, and sometimes by episcopal assessors, has fallen 
into desuetude. The vicar-general, however, exercises 
jurisdiction in matters of ordinary marriage licences and 
of institutions to benefices. The Master of the Faculties 
regulates the appointment of notaries public, and all dis- 
pensations which fall under 25 H. VHL c. 21. 

The first archbishop of Canterbury was Augustine the 
monk, whose preaching converted King Ethelbert. Augus- 
tine was consecrated a bishop for England in 597 A.p., and 
received the pallium^ which is the distznguishing mark of 
the metropolitan's office, from Gregory the Great in the 
following year. He was subsequently constituted legatua 
natua of the apostolic see, .and his successors enjoyed 
various jura reg^ia by grant from the Crown. They had 
also precedence over sdl subjects of the Crown not of royal 
blood, and the archbishop still retains such precedence over 
every Peer of Parliament. It is also his privilege to crown 
the kings and queens of England. He is entitled to con- 
secrate all the bishops within his province, and was formerly 
entitled, upon consecrating a bishop, to select a benefi<^ 
within hia diocese as his option for one of his chaplains^ 
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but this practice has been indirectly abolished by 3 and 
4 Viet, c. 111, § 42. He is entitled to nominate eight 
chaplains, who had formerly certain statutory privileges, 
which are now abolished. He is ex officio an ecclesiastical 
commissioner for England, and has by statute the right 
of nominating one of the salaried ecclesiastical commis- 
sioners- 

The archbishop exercises the ordinary jurisdiction of a 
bishop over his diocese through his Consistory Court at 
Canterbury, the judge of which court is styled the Com- 
missary-General of the city and diocese of Canterbury. 
The archbishop holds a visitation of his diocese personally 
every three years, and he is the only diocesan who has 
kept up the triennial visitation of the dean and chapter 
of his cathedral.^ 

The province of York consists of six dioceses in England, 
Carlisle, Chester, Durham, Manchester, Ripon, and York, 
to which may be added the diocese of Man, which was 
annexed under that title by 33 Henry YIIL c. 31, to the 
province of York. The latter diocese has been entitled in 
recent Acts of Parliament the diocese of Sodor and Man, 
and it is now generally so designated. The bishops of the 
above seven dioceses constitute the Upper House of Con- 
vocation of the prelates and clergy of the province of York, 
of which the archbishop is ex officio president, and which 
is convened, prorogued, and dissolved under the same con- 
ditions as the Convocation of the province of Canterbury. 

The archbishop of York has immediate spiritual juris- 
diction as metropolitan in the case of all vacant sees within 
the province of York, analogous to that which is exercised 
by the archbishop of Canterbury within the province of 
Canterbury. He has also an appellate jurisdiction of an 
an^ogous character, which he exercises through his pro- 
vincial court, whilst his diocesan jurisdiction is exercised 
through his consistorial court, the judges of both courts 
being nominated by the archbishop. His grace’s ancient 
testamentary and matrimonial jurisdiction has been trans- 
ferred to the Crown by the same statutes which have divested 
the see of Canterbury of its jurisdiction in similar matters. 

The £rst archbishop of York was Paulinus, to whom 
Pope Honorius I. sent the pallium in 634 A.D. in fulfil- 
ment of the intention of Pope Gregory the Great. The suc- 
cessors of Paulinus exercised metropolitan jurisdiction over 
the bishops of Scotland until the latter part of the 15 th 
century, vrhen Pope Sixtus IV. raised the bishopric of 
St Andrews into an archbishopric, and constituted the 
archbishop of St Andrews primate of all Scotland, and 
legatus natus of the apostolic see in Scotland. The arch- 
bishop of York takes precedence over all subjects of the 
Crown not of royal blood, next to the lord high chancellor 
of England, who is preceded by the archbishop of Canter- 
bury. He is ex officio an ecclesiastical commissioner for 
England. 

The first archbishop of St Andrews was Patrick Graham, 
who successfully disputed the superiority of the see of York, 
and was constituted metropolitan over all the diocesan 
bishops of Scotland in 1 47 4 a.b. His successors continued to 
exercise metropolitan jurisdiction throughout Scotland until 
1491 when Pope Innocent YIH. sent the pallium to the 
bishop o£ Glasgow, and constituted hi-m metropolitan over 
the dioceses of Argyle, Dunblane, Dunkeld, GsJdoway, and 
Glasgow, whilst the archbishop of St Andrews continued 
to exercise metropoHtan jurisdiction over the dioceses of 
Aberdeen, Brechin, Caithness, Edinburgh, Moray, Orkney, 
Ross, and St Andrews, until the Episcopal form of church 
government ceased to have any legal authority in Scotland. 

^ The CoTUt of Peculiars is no longer held, inasmuch as the pecu- 
liars have heen placed by Acts of Parliament under the ordinary juris- 
diction of the bishops of the respective dioceses in which they are 
aitnated. 
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The Church of Ireland was united, by the fifth article 
of the Act for the Union of Ireland with Great Britain, 
into one Protestant Episcopal church with the Church of 
England,, and it had at that time four archbishops, who 
took their titles from Armagh, Dublin, Cashel, and Tuam. 
The archbishop of Armagh was primate of all Ireland and 
metropolitan of the province of Armagh, and the other 
archbishops were primates of Ireland and metropolitans of 
their respective provinces. By 3 and 4 Will. IV. c. 37, and 
4 and 5 Will. IV. c. 90, the metropolitans of Cashel and 
of Tuam were reduced to the status of diocesan bishops, and, 
with the then existing eighteen bishops, were reduced in 
number to ten bishops by the consolidation of their dioceses, 
so that each of the two archbishops had five diocesans sub- 
ject to his metropolitan jurisdiction. By 32 and 33 Viet, 
c. 42, the union between the Churches of England and of 
Ireland was dissolved, and the Church of Ireland has ceased 
to be established by law. (t. t.) 

ARCHDEACON. The office of archdeacon is of ancient 
institution in the Christian church, as archdeacons are 
mentioned in the 4th century after Christ. The title was 
originally given to the chief deacon in each diocese, who 
had the charge of the temporal afiairs of the church, and 
the supervision of all matters which appertained to the order 
and decency of divine service. In the course of time the 
archdeacons encroached upon the episcopal jurisdiction, but 
their encroachments were restrained in England by the 
Council of London, 1237 a.d, and in other countries by 
ecclesiastical councils held in the 13th and 14th centuries. 

There was originally one archdeacon in every English 
diocese, but there are at present by statute 6 and 7 Will 
IV. c. 97, at least two archdeaconries in each diocese, and 
in some dioceses there are four archdeacons. The arch- 
deacons are appointed by their respective bishops, and they 
are by 3 and 4 Viet. c. 27, § 27, required to have been six 
full years in priest’s orders. The functions of the arch- 
deacon are in the present day ancillary in a general way 
to those of the bishop of the diocese. The archdeacon is 
sometimes styled Oculus Episcopi,’* and it is his especial 
duty to inspect the churches within his archdeaconry, and 
to hold annual visitations of the clergy and churchwardens 
of each parish, for the purpose of ascertaining that the 
clergy are in residence, of admitting the newly-elected church- 
wardens into office, and of receiving the presentments of 
the outgoing churchwardens. It is his privilege to present 
all candidates for ordination to the bishop of the ^ocese. 
It is his duty also to induct the clergy of his archdeaconry 
into the temporalities of their benefices after they have been 
instituted into the spiritualities by the bishop or his vicar- 
generah Every archdeacon is entitled to appoint an official 
to preside over his archidiaconal court, from which there 
is an appeal to the Consistory Court of the bishop. The 
archdeacons are ex offldo members of the Convocations of 
their respective provinces. See Coistvocation. 

It is the privilege of the archdeacon of Canterbury to 
induct the archbishop and all the bishops of the province 
of Canterbury into their respective bishoprics, and this he 
does in the case of a bishop under a mandate from the 
archbishop of Canterbury, directing him to induct the 
bishop into the real, actual, and corporal possession of the 
bishopric, and to install and to enthrone him; and in the 
case of the archbishop, under an analogous mandate from 
the dean and chapter of Canterbury, as being guardians of 
the spiritualities during the vacancy of the archi-episcopal 
see. (t, t.) 

ARCHDUKE, a title borne during the Middle Ages by 
the dukes of Austria, Lorraine, and Brabant. All three 
archduchies having devolved to the imperial family of 
Austria, the sons of that house are styled archdukes, and 
the daughters archduchesses. 
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ARCBDELAUS, a Greek philosopher, was a native 
most probably of Athens, though some say he was bom 
at Miletus. Nothing is known of his life, but as he was 
a pupil of Anaxagoras, he must have lived about 450 
B.C. By several writers he is said to have been the teacher 
of Socrates, but this report has no support from Plato, 
Aristotle, or Xenophon, and probably has no foundation 
save the wish to connect Socrates closely wdth preceding 
philosophy. So far as the opinions of Archelaus are 
known, he seems to have followed with some deviations 
his master, A naxagoras. With him he admitted a primi- 
tive matter, consisting of infinite particles similar in nature 
to the bodies formed from them. He further admitted a 
ruling mind; but he attempted to overcome the dualism of 
Anaxagoras, and in so doing, more nearly approached the 
older Ionic physical philosophers. He thought that matter 
was mingled with mind, and identified the primitive matter 
wdth air. His first principle was thus air endowed with 
mind. Out of this air, by the processes of thickening and 
thinning, arose cold and warm, or water and fire, the one 
passive, the other active. From the action of fire on water 
are formed the atmosphere and the mud, out of which the 
earth and the heavenly bodies are developed. Living, 
organised beings, at first of a low type, spring out of this 
mud, and gradually the races of animals are formed. Man 
is superior to other beings by his moral and artistic powers. 
To Ajchelaus are attributed some ethical doctrines, such 
as, that right and wrong are not by nature but by custom. 
This is a weU-knewn proposition of his contemporaries, the 
Sophists, and in all probability it is attributed to Archelaus 
erroneously. EthicsJ teaching was no doubt ascribed to 
him merely to explain the completely ethical character of 
the philosophy of his supposed pupfiL Socrates. No frag- 
ments of Archelaus remain ; his doctrines have to he ex- 
tracted from Diogenes Laertius, Simplicius, Plutarch, and 
Hippolytus. 

iURCHELATJS, natural son of Perdiccas, king of 
Macedonia, seized the throne in 413 B.O., after having 
murdered his uncle, his cousin, and his half brother, the 
legitimate heir. His reign was remarkable for the many 
improvements he introduced. He fortified cities, constructed 
roads, and thoroughly organised the army. He endeavoured 
to spread among his people the refinements of Greek civilisa- 
tion, and invited to his court many celebrated men of the 
time — ^as Zeuxis, Timotheus, Euripides, and Agathon. In 
399 B.C. he was killed by one of his courtiers, Ciaterus ; 
according to some, designedly, according to others, acci- 
dentally while engaged in hunting. 

ARCHELAUS, a general of Mithridates, commanded 
his army in the war against the Romans. He was sent into 
Greece with an army of 120,000, and after three days^ 
fighting with Bruttius Sura, occupied the Piraeus. Here 
he was attacked by Sulla, and after a hard struggle was 
compelled to withdraw into Boeotia. Sulla followed, and 
at Chseronea, 86 B.C., completely routed hiTn, A fresh army 
was sent by M ithridates, but at Orchomenos, after a two 
days' battle, Archelaus was again defeated. Peace was soon 
afterwards concluded, but as Archelaus found that he had 
incurred the displeasure of Mithridates, he fled over to the 
Romans, by whom he was well receiv^ He is not heard 
of again in history, but several of his descendants of the 
same name held high posts under Pompey, Antony, and 
Augustus. 

ARCHELAUS, son of Herod the Great, had the king- 
dom of Judaea left hiTn by the last will of his father, though 
a previous will had bequeathed it to his brother Antipas, 
He was proclaimed king by the army, but declined to assume 
the title until he had submitted his to Augustus at 

Rome. Before setting out,' he quelled with the utmost 
cruelty a seditioD of the Pharisees, slaying nearly 3000 of 
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them. At Rome he was opposed by Antipas and by many 
of the Jews, who feared his cruelty, but Augustus allotted 
to him the greater part of the kingdom with the title of 
Ethnarch. He married Glaph 3 rra, the widow of his brother 
Alexander. This violation of the Mosaic law and his con- 
tinued cruelty roused the Jews, who complained to Augus- 
tus. Archelaus was deposed (7 a.d.) and banished to 
Vienne. The date of his death is unknown. 

ARCHELAUS, son of ApoUonius, a sculptor of Priene, 
is celebrated by his bas-relief representing the apotheosis 
of Homer. From the style of the work, and from its having 
been found in the palace of the Emperor Claudius at BoviUse, 
it may be concluded that it belongs to the 1st century of 
the Christian era. For some time the bas-relief was in the 
possession of the Colonna family, but in 1819 it was pur- 
chased for £1000, and placed in the British Museum. 

ARCHENA, a town of Spain, in the province of Murcia, 
of interest on account of its hot mineral springs and old 
Roman baths. It is fairly built, and contains a palace of 
the Corbora family. Population about 2000. 

ARCHERY, the art or exercise of shooting with a bow and 
arrow. The origin of the bow as an instrument of war is lost 
in obscurity. With all the ancient peoples, both civilised 
and barbaric, the bow was a favourite weapon, and skill in 
the use of it was regarded by the Scythians as a princely 
accomplishment. The Greeks and Romans employed 
archers to draw the enemy into action, and the exploits of 
the ancient Egyptians rivalled those of the archers of the 
Middle Ages. 

• There is no record of the use of the bow in France until 
the reign of Charlemagne, in the beginning of the 8th 
century, although we have evidence that in England both 
the Anglo-Saxons and the Danes employed it in the chase, 
as well as in battle against the primitive inhabitants of 
England, many years before the Conquest. The probability 
is that it was first introduced as a military weapon into 
Britain by the Romans ; but it was xmder the Norman rule 
that the practice of archery in this island was not only 
greatly improved, but generally diffused throughout the 
country, so that England soon became famous for its archery, 
and her archers took precedence of those of every other 
nation. To preserve this superiority by constant practice 
appears to have been the study of many of our monarchs ; 
and numerous statutes for enforcing and regulating the use 
of the bow among the people were enacted from early times 
until after the invention of fire-arms. Many laws were 
also made for securing the presence in distant and obscure 
parts of the country of persons skilled in the manufacture 
of bows and all the apparatus appertaining to archery, for 
guarding against fraud by those artificers, and also for the 
procuring of a constant supply of bow-staves from abroad. 
These laws appear to have been absolutely necessary, for 
in the olden time the English chiefly depended for -^eir 
success in battle upon the bravery and expertness of their 
archers, whose appearance in the field generally led to 
success. William the Conqueror is reputed to have been 
so admirable an archer that few could bend the bow he used, 
and his victory at Hastings was certainly due to the skill 
and intrepidity of his archers. Richard L performed great 
exploits with his archers in the Holy Land, where, according 
to Gibbon, 300 archers and 17 knights, headed by the 
king, sustained the charge of the whole Turkish and Saracen 
army. It was in his reign that the renowned Robin Hood 
flourished in Sherxyood Forest. Edward LL levied a com- 
pany of ** Northumbrian archers ” in the year 1314, for 
the invasion of Scotland. 

The battles of Creasy and Poitiers were gained by the 
“RngHah archers in the years 1346 and 1356 respectively. 
Edward ITT - was extremely jealous of the honour of the 
bow, and anxious that its glory should be maintained. In 
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the early part of his reign it was ordered that most of the 
sheriffs of England should each proYide 500 white bows 
and 500 bundles of arrows for the then pending war with 
France. In the following year this order was reissued, with 
the difference that the sheriff of Gloucester should furnish 
500 painted hows in addition. This king embodied a 
company of soldiers, whom he called the ‘‘Archers of the 
Guard.” Edward IIL also, in 1363, commanded the 
general practice of archery on Sundays and holidays by the 
people in lieu of the ordinary rural pastimes, which were 
forbidden on pain of imprisonment. In this reign the price 
of bows was regulated by GoYernment ; a white bow was 
Is., a painted bow Is. 6d., a sheaf (24) of sharp arrows Is. 
2d., and a sheaf of blunt arrows Is. Richard II., in 1392, 
directed that none of his servants should ever be unfurnished 
with bows and arrows, and that they should avail themselves 
of every opportunity of practising archery. At the same 
date an Act of Parliament compelled all persons employed 
as servants to shoot vdth bows and arrows on Sundays and 
other holidays. In the year 1402 the English archers won 
the battle of Homildon; and in 1403, at the battle of 
Shrewsbury, where Hotspur was slain, the most terrible 
havoc was created by the archers on both sides. In the 
reign of Richard HL, it was enacted that for every ton of 
Malmsey or Tyne wine brought into England, ten good 
bow-staves should also be imported, under penalty of 
13s. 4d. for every deficient stave ; and to encourage the im- 
port of bow-staves, those above feet long were freed 
from duty. 

For the manufacture of bows yew was generally preferred 
to all other woods, but to prevent a too rapid consumption 
of yew, bowyers were ordered to make four wych-hazel, 
asb, or elm bows, to one of yew; and no person under 17 
years of age, except those possessed of portable property 
worth 40 marks, or the sons of parents owning an estate 
of ^10 per annum, was allowed to shoot with a yew bow, 
under penalty of 6s. 8d. for each offence. That distant 
counties might be properly supplied with hows and arrows, 
the king claimed and exercised the prerogative of sending, if 
necessary, all arrow-head, bow-string, and bow makers, not 
being freemen of the cily of London, to any part of the 
realm that required the services of such art&cers; and 
neglect of an order to visit a place after the receipt of 
instructions to repair thereto, was punishable by a fine of 
40s. for every day the workman remained away. 

In the reign of Henry TV*, it was enacted that all arrow- 
heads should be well brased and hardened at the points 
with stedL, and stamped with the name of the maker, under 
penalty of fine and imprisonment, and forfeiture of the 
arr6ws, <Scfe., in default ; and by another statute passed in 
the same reign, it was enacted that persons from places 
whence bow-staves were derived, should import four bow- 
staves for every ton of merchandise taken on board, under 
penalty of 6s. 8d. for every bow-stave deficient. In this 
reign the highest price permitted for a yew bow was 3s. 4d. 
In the reign of Edward IV. it was enacted that every 
Englishman, and every Irishman living with an Englishman, 
should have an English bow of his own height ; and also 
that in every township shooting butts should be set up, at 
which the inhabitants were commanded to practise on holi- 
days, under the penalty of one halfpenny for each neglect. 
In the same reign the king, in preparing for a war with 
France, directed all sherife to procure a supply of bows 
and arrows for the service of the states In 1405, it was 
made penal to use bad materials in the manufacture of 
bows and arrows. In 1417 the archers of the army of 
Henry V. won the battle of Agincourt, This king directed 
the sheriffs of counties to take six wing-feathers from every 
goose for the feathering of arrows. In 1478 archery was 
encouraged in Ireland by statute. In the year 1424 James 


I. of Scotland, who was himself an excellent bowman, 
revived the practice of archery among his subj ects. Richard 
III. lent 1000 archers to the duke of Bretagne. The 
same troops afterwards fought at the battle of Bosworth. 
In 1485 Henry VII. instituted the yeomen of the guard, 
who were then all archers, and in the 19th year of his 
reign the use of the cross-bow was forbidden by Act of 
Parliament, because, the long bow had been of so much 
greater benefit to the nation. In this reign archery occupied 
an important position in the fashionable pastimes of the 
kingdom, and upon the occasion of the marriage of Henry 
with the Princess Elizabeth it formed a great feature among 
the nuptial festivities, the king himself joining in the 
shooting with heartiness and glee. 

Several Acts were passed in the reign of Henry VIIL 
for the encouragement and promotion of archery; one 
ordered that butts should be erected and kept in repair in 
all townships, and that the inhabitants should practise 
shooting at them on holidays. The same Act directed that 
every able-bodied man, not being an ecclesiastic or a judge, 
should practise shooting with the long bow ; and the guar- 
dians and employers of youth were ordered to bring up the 
boys in their charge to the practice of archery, neglect 
being punishable by fine. In this reign the practice of 
archery was strongly advocated from the pulpit by Bishop 
Latimer; and so je^ous were the English of rival nations 
competing with them, that aliens were forbidden to use the 
long bow. The English victory at the battle of Flodden 
Field was due to the skill and courage of the archers. 
Edward YL devoted much of bis time to the practice of 
archery as an amusement, and Ms Journal, in wMch are 
many allusions to his successes and disappointments at 
matches, is still preserved in the British Museum. 

Axchery continued to be an object of attention and 
solicitude with the Legislature during the reign of Elizabeth, 
and the price of hows was again regulated by statute ; also, 
bowyers were commanded to keep in hand always a sufiGl- 
ment stock of bows. Charles L issued commissions to 
prevent the enclosure of fields near London, so “as to 
interrupt the necessary and profitable exercise of shooting 
with bows and arrows,” and also for the restoration of all 
shooting-marks that had been already removed. And the 
earl of Essex, at the beginning of the civil war, raised a 
company of archers for the defence of the king. In the 
time of Charles H. archery was a Mghly fasMonable and 
popular recreation with all classes of society, and the 
“ Menie Monarch ” used frequently to take part -with the 
ladies and gentlemen of Ms court in toxophilite meetings. 
Queen Catherine also showed deep interest in the fascinating 
pastime, and in the year 1676 she presented a silver badge 
to the “Marshal of the Fraternity of Archers.” Both the 
king and queen frequently reviewed the numerous associa- 
tions of archers then existent. In the spring of 1682 a 
grand f^te was given by the London ArtiUeiy Company at 
the Artillery Grounds, at wMch there were present upwards 
of 1000 archers, and it is said that the gala outshone 
anything of its kind that had previously been seen in 
England; but from that time until the beginning of the 
present century, the attractions of archeyy appear to have 
been overlooked, and its practice neglected. In the English 
Eowmany a small book published in the year 1801, we find 
the following reason given as the cause of its revival in 
London : — 

“About the year 1776, Mr Waring, who then lived with Sir 
Ashton Lever at Leicester House, and who may justly be styled the 
father of modem archery, having, hy continual business, contracted 
an oppression upon his chest (arising principally from sitting too 
closely at his des^ and pressing his hreast too much against it, and 
wMch the moat eminent in the faculty had in vain endeavoured to 
remove), resolved to try the effects of the bow in affording relief. 
He accordingly made it a regular exercise, and in a short time 
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derived great l>enefit from the nse of it, and ascribed his cure, 
which was perfect* to the practice of archery. Sir Ashton Lever, 
perceiving the good effects which so engaging an amusement had 
npon the constitution, followed Mr Warmg*s example, and took up 
the bow; he was soon joined by several or his Mends who, in Ihe 
year 1781, formed themselves into a society, under the title of the 
Toxophilites, and met regularly at Leicester House, having butts 
erected in the gardens belonging to it. 

That society was the parent of the numerous societies of 
archers known about that period 1790). “ The enthu- 

siasm/’ says Hansard, in his Book of Archery ^ can only 
be compared with that which animated the admirers of 
Shakspeare and the drama generally during the Garrick 
era.’^ 

There is now no means of ascertaining precisely the period 
at which the bow was relinquished entirely in these king- 
doms as a weapon of war. Grose informs us that it was 
commonly used by the English soldiery for more than two 
centuries after the introduction of fire-arms, and indeed, 
long subsequently to the adoption of guns, the bow remained 
the favourite weapon of the army, — a fact which is not 
surprising when we learn, on the authority of Neade, a 
celebrated archer of Charles I., that the ordinary range of 
the bow was from 16 to 20 score yards, and that so rapid 
was the shooting of the archers, or so slow the firing of the 
musketeers, that an archer could shoot six arrows in the 
time occupied in charging and discharging one musket. 

But although the bow has long been disused as a military 
weapon, it has ever been cherished in Great Britain, and 
particularly among the upper classes of society, as an 
instrument of delightful and healthful recreation ; and it 
would be impossible to overrate the physical and moral 
advantages accruing from the regular practice of archery 
— one of the few “ out-door’^ amusements that are as suit- 
able for deHcate ladies as for strong men. “ There is,” 
remarks Mr H. A. Ford, no exercise more healthy or more 
rational, or which returns more true and genuine gratifica- 
tion to the man who practises it.” As an exercise for ladies 
it brings all the muscles generally into healthy action, and 
is, in Mr Ford’s opinion, admirably suited to meet the 
requirements of the fair sex, — general and equal, without 
being violent — calling the faculties, both of mind and body, 
into gentle and healthy play, yet oppressing none — withal 
most elegant and gracefuL” 

Another era in the annals of the art may be dated from 
the year 1844, when a national meeting of the archers of 
Great Britain and Ireland was held at York, since which 
time archery has assumed much importance as a national 
pastime, and year after year the wider competition which 
such assemblages have secured has brought forward bowmen 
and bowwomen, who, by their persistent efforts in canying 
off honours, and that by the most remarkable achievements, 
have carried the art as nearly as possible to perfection. 
Under the auspices of the “ Grand National Society ” 
archery has been conducted through all the stages of actual 
revival and establishment as a favourite British pastime. 
Rapid progress has, in every respect, marked its modem 
career. It was only in the year 1845 that ladies bqgan to 
compete publicly with men for the prizes offered at The 
National,” but at some of the matches, which have, without 
interruption, annually taken place since then, as many as 
130 archeresses have participated in match-shooting, whilst 
at least an equal number of gentlemen have competed 
with them on some occasions, with a guaranteed prize 
list of about .£400. These anniversaries have been held 
four times at Leamington and at Cheltenham; thrice 
at York and at Derby; twice at Shrewsbury, at Exeter, 
and at Bath; once at Edinburgh, Liverpool, Worcester, 
Oxford, the Alexandra Park (London), Clifton, Nor- 
wich, Birmingham, Hereford, Brighton, and Winchester. 
After the establishment of the Grand National meeting it 
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was found necessary to fix an order of shooting ; hence the 
origin of “ The York round,” on which all public competi- 
tions by archers are now conducted, and which, for gentle- 
men, consists of 6 dozen arrows at 100 yards, 4 dozen at 
80 yards, and 2 dozen at 60 yards ; and for ladies, 4 dozen 
arrows at 60 yards, and 2 dozen at 60 yards. By this 
arrangement archers living in various parts of the three 
kingdoms can ascertain their relative proficiency. It is 
upon two days’ shooting, or the result of a “ double round,” 
that the Grand National prizes are awarded on value ” 
alone, as the best criterion of good and central shooting. 
The principal of these prizes are the champion’s gold medal 
for gentlemen, and the challenge silver bracer and brooch 
for ladies. These much coveted honours are awarded by 
a majority of points only; and the points for the cham- 
pion’s medUd are reckoned as follows.: — Two for the gross 
score, two for the gross hits, one for best score at 100 yards, 
and one for the best hits at ditto, and the same at 80 and 
60 yards — making ten points in alL The ladies’ challenge 
bracer (presented by the West Norfolk Bowmen) is awarded 
on the same principle, namely, for the greatest number of 
points — eight in alL The highest score ever made by a 
champion was 1251, with 245 hits, at Cheltenham in 1857, 
by Horace A Ford, the author of The Theory and 
Fractice of Archery^ who won the medal of Great Britain 
as many as eleven times, and is, without doubt, the finest 
shot England has seen since the days to which legends and 
distance lend a somewhat doubtful glory, his scores being 
absolutely without paralleL He has now retired from 
public life as an archer. The nearest approach to any of his 
victories has been made by Major B^wkins Fisher, who 
carried off the medal in 1871 with 955, and has been 
champion in the years 1871-72—73-74. Mr Peter Muir, 
the greatest archer, probably, that Scotland has produced, 
at any rate in modem days, was the champion in 1863, scor- 
ing 845. Mrs Homiblow became the possessor of the lady 
champion’s bracer no less than ten times, and the highest 
score she ever made in obtaining it was 764, at Leamington, 
in the year 1873. To this lady is due the honour of having 
signally demonstrated tlmt the bow really was a weapon 
adapted to woman’s use, md capable of evidencing, in their 
hands, not the perfection of grace only, but that of skill 
and talent also. To the Grand National Society, in the 
first instance, is this great increase of skill mainly owing, 
but beyond this, increased skill has led to increased taste 
and liking for the amusement, till, in an ever widening 
circle, nearly every county of England has become included 
within it. This has led to the establishment of other great 
meetings, tiU, at the time the present article is written, 
besides numberless meetings of private clubs, there are 
several public matches open to all, where formerly there 
were none. Thus we have the Grand National itself, the 
Leamington and Crystal Palace meetings, the Grand Wes- 
tern (where two handsome challenge prizes reward the 
shooting both of the champion and championess of the west 
of England), and a Scotch national meeting, where a cham- 
pion gold medal, presented by Mr T. Macfarlane of New 
Zealand, and exclusively confined to Scotland, is annua l l y 
shot for, being awarded to the successful bowman, accord- 
ing to the rules for the champion medal of Great Britain. 

There are several societies of archers in the three king- 
doms, but the most noted of the kind now existing are the 
following : — 

The Boyai. Company op Abchees. 

The king’s bodyguard for Scotland was first constituted 
in its present form in the year 1676, by an Act of the 
privy council of Scotland. An earlier origin has been 
claimed for the company, it being said by some that it was 
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originally formed by the commissioners for enforcing the 
exercise of archery appointed by James L of Scotland, 
who picked ont the most expert bowmen in the various 
counties, and constituted them into a body of guards to 
defend the king^s person, in which distinguished station 
they displayed great devotion and bravery at the battle 
of Flodden, the body of the king being afterwards 
found surrounded by those of his attached archers’ guard. 
This, however, is mere tradition, no authentic record of 
their existence being found until the above-mentioned year 
1676, when the minutes of the Royal Company begm by 
stating, that owing to the noble and usefull recreation of 
archery being for many years much neglected, several 
noblemen and gentlemen did associate themselves in a 

company for encouragement thereof and did 

apply to the privy council for their approbation, and after 
several meetings, did adjust and concert several articles and 
regulations of the said company, and .did further apply 
to the privy council for their approbation, which was 
granted.” The minutes of the company have been kept 
with great regularity from that time down to the present, 
with the exception of a period of about twenty years at the 
end of the 17th century, during which time there are no 
records. It is not supposed that the company was extinct 
at that time from what can be gathered from the succeed- 
ing minutes. It is probable, however, that during the 
Revolution the Royal Company was principally composed 
of upholders of the house of Stuart, and that on this 
account their existence was for a time suspended. This 
may be true, as we find that the company was subsequently 
a strong Jacobite body j but whether it is the case or not, 
it is certain that the records recommence in 1703 by 
informing us of the election of a captain-general to succeed 
John, second earl of Argyle, who held that office from the 
formation of the company in 1676, and who had just died. 
The new captain-general was Sir George Mackenzie, 
Viscount Tarbat, afterwards created earl of Cromarty. 
Owing to his exertions while principal secretary of state 
for Scotland in 1703, he procured for the company a new 
charter from Queen Anne, renewing all their former rights 
and privileges, and conferring others, all which were to be 
held of the Grown for the reddendo of a pair of barbed 
arrows. This reddendo was paid to George lY. at Holy- 
rood, when he visited Scotland in 1822, and to the present 
sovereign. Queen Victoria, on a similar occasion in 1842. 

The history of the Royal Company since 1703 has been 
one of great prosperity. Large parades were frequently 
held, and were attended by numbers of archers dressed in 
the uniform of the body, which, in the last century, consisted 
of a green tartan coat and white knee-breeches. On such 
occasions the whole population of Edinburgh and the 
surrounding districts turned out to view the procession, as 
the company, with music and colours, marched down the 
Canongate to Leith Links, there to shoot for a prize. 
Many distinguished men marched in their ranks, and, both 
at their competitions and at the mess table, the utmost 
hilarity and good fellowship prevailed. Several of the 
leading insurgents in 1745 were members, but the com- 
pany was not at that time suspended in any way, and a 
few years later no subjects more loyal or more attached to 
the constitution could be found in Great Britain. 

In 1777 the Royal Company erected a large and handsome 
hall in the vicinity of their shooting-ground in the Meadows, 
Edinburgh.' They meet there periodically for the transac- 
tion of business and to dine. The haU is decorated with 
several very fine portraits of eminent members of the body, 
in various uniforms, according to the rank which they held 
in the company and the time in which they lived. Among 
them are some masterpieces of Raeburn, Watson, Gordon, 
Grant, P.R.A., Macnee, <kc. 


In 1822, when king George IV. visited Scotland, it 
was thought appropriate that the Royal Company should 
act as his Majesty's body guard during his stay. Consist- 
ing as the company did, and still does, of representatives 
of almost all the noble families of Scotland, together with 
a large proportion of landed gentry, professional men, and 
others, it was considered that no fitter body could be 
chosen, especially as there was a tradition, as we have seen, 
that the Royal Company had at a former period acted in 
a similar capacity. On the landing of the king he was 
received by a detachment of the body, who surrounded his 
carriage inside the cavalry escort and marched up with it 
to Hol3n:ood. They occupied the same position in subse- 
quent state processions ; while at the levee and drawing- 
room held by his Majesty they lined the staircase and 
presence chamber, performing the duties usually assigned 
to the band of gentlemen-at-arms. When Queen Victoria 
visited the Scottish capital in 1842, the Royal Company 
again did duty, and the last time they were called out in 
their capacity of royal body guard was in 1860, on the 
occasion of the great volunteer review in the Queen's Park, 
Edinburgh. 

King’ George IV., besides authorising the company to 
take, in addition to their former name, that of The King's 
Body Guard for Scotland,” presented to the captain-general 
a gold stick, thus constituting the company part of the 
royal household. In virtue of this stick the captain-general 
of the Royal Company takes his place at a coronation or 
similar pageant immediately behind the gold stick of 
England, who, with the exception of the officers on guard 
for the day, is next the sovereign's own person. The 
lieutenants-general of the company have silver sticks ; and 
the council, which is the executive body of the company, 
possess seven ebony ones. George IV., in addition to the 
grant of a gold stick, appointed a full dress uniform to 
be worn by members of the company at court, when not 
on duty as guards, in which latter case the ordinary field 
dress is used. The court dress was scarlet and gold, but 
was changed in 1831 to a green coat with green velvet 
facings richly embroidered with gold thistles and arrows, 
gold epaulettes, crimson silk sash, gold-laced trousers, and 
cocked hat with green plume. The officers wear a gold 
sash in place of a crimson one, and an aiguillette on the left 
shoulder. All ranks wear swords. The shooting uniform 
has been frequently changed. We are not told what colour 
the coat was at the formation of the company, hut there 
was a distinctive dress introduced about that time. In 
1716 a green tartan was adopted (now the 42d tartan), 
which contiaued, with several modifications and alterations, 
to be the uniform down to 1829, when it was changed to 
green cloth. The present field dress consists of a dark 
green tunic with black braid facings, with a narrow stripe 
of crimson velvet in the centre ; shoulder wings and gaunt- 
leted cuffs similarly trimmed; dark green trousers with 
black and crimson stripe ; a bow-case worn as a sash, of 
the same colour as the coat, with a centre ornament of two 
arrows crossed saltierwise in a garter tie, surmounted by a 
crown ; a black leather waist-belt, with richly chased gold 
dasp ; a short sword, gilt Mlted, made after the fashion 
of a Roman gladius ; Balmoral bonnet, with thistle orna- 
ment and eagle's feather. The mess uniform consists 
of a dark green dress coat with velvet collar and gilt but- 
tons, with a crown on them, white waistcoat, and black 
trousers. 

The Royal Company possess two sets of » colours. The 
first banner was got in 1714, and bears a representation of 
the common seal of the company, viz., a yew tree proper^ 
supported dexter and sinister by an archer with a bow in 
one hand and an arrow in the other. The second was pro- 
cured in 1732, and bears on one side a lion rampant guLe%^ 
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on a field or, with, the motto patna dulce periculum^^" j 
and on the other a St Andrew, with a large thistle above 
his head, with the motto, “iVemo Tiie impune lacessit” 
King William lY, presented the company with a new 
stand of colours in 1832. The one banner combines the 
old ones, and the other has the Royal Scottish arms, with 
the words King’s Body Guard for Scotland.” 

The following are the noblemen who have held the office 
of captain-general since 1676 : — 

1676—1703, John, second earl of AtholL 

1703-1714, Sir George Mackenzie, first earl of Cromarty. 

1715 1720, David, third earl of Wemyss. 

1724-1743, James, fifth duke of Hamilton and Brandon. 

1743-1756, James, fourth eaxl of Wemyss. 

1756-1778, Charles, third duke of Queensbeny. 

1778—1812, Henry, third duke of Buccleuch. 

1812-1819, Charles, fourth duke of Buccleuch. 

1819-1823, John, fourth earl of Hopetoun. 

1824r-1830, James, third duke of Montrose. 

1830-1838, George, ninth earl of Dalhonsie. 

1838- The present duke of Buccleuch. 

Most of the prizes shot for by the Royal Company are 
held for a year by the winner, and in some cases he receives 
a grant of money to enable him to affix a silver or gold 
medal with his name and crest inscribed thereon to the 
prize. The only prize which becomes the winner’s absolute 
property is one of .£20, presented annually by her Majesty 
to be expended in the purchase of a piece of plate. This 
prize was first given by the Scottish privy council at the 
very beginning of the company. It was not, however, con- 
tinued for many years, but was revived by his Majesty 
George HI. in 1788, and has since been shot for regularly. 
The following is a list of the principal prizes shot for by 
fche company : — 

1. Musselburgh Silver Arrow, given by the magistrates of that 
town, and first shot for so far back as 1603. Now the competition 
IS confined to members of the Boyal Company, but at that time it 
was probably open to all comers. 2. Peebles Silver Arrow, shot for 
at that town. This arrow bears medals extending back to 1626, but 
it was not shot for by the Royal Company untu 1786. 3. Silver 

Arrow presented to the company by the magistrates of Edinburgh 
in 1709, and shot for from that time. 4. Selkirk Silver Arrow, 
first shot for by the company in 1818, but in itself a very ancient 
prize. 5. Silver Pxmch Bowl and Ladle, subscribed for by mem- 
bers in 1720, and having the gold medal of the winner of each 
year attached. 6. Dalhousie Sword, a richly ornamented Indian 
sword, presented by captain-general the earl of Dalhousie, in 1833. 

7. The Hopetoun Royal Commemoration Prize, a handsome silver 
vase and gold med^, presented by captain-general the earl of 
Hopetoun, to commemorate George IV.’s visit to Scotland in 1822. 

8. S^ns Anniversary Medal, shot for in honour of the memoiy of 
Dr Nathaniel Spens, an old and favourite member in the end of 
last century. 9. Prize given by the town of Biggar. 10. Silver 
Arrow, presented by the magistrates of Montrose. All these prizes 
are shot for in the field at a distance of 180 yards. There is, how- 
ever, — 11. St Andrew’s Cross, presented in 1801 by Sir George 
Mackenzie of Coul, Bart.; shot for at 200 yards. There are two 
prizes shot for at 100 yards, namely, 12. A Gold Medal made out^of 
** pagodas,” being part of the money paid by Tippoo Sultan at ffie 
treaty of Serii^patam, presented by Major James Spens in 1793; and 
13. A Silver Bugle Horn, presented in its present shape in 1830, by 
Sir Henry Jardine, Knt., but shot for for some time previously in a 

handsome form. There are three prizes shot for at butts, at a 
circular piece of card-board four inches in diameter, at a distance of 
100 feet The most ancient of these is — 14. The Goose Medal, or 
the Goose. The old mode of competing for this was by building a 
live goose in a turf butt, the head only being exposed to view, and 
he who hit the head and killed the goose was entitled to have her. 
Of course, this barbarous practice has oeen long discontinued, though 
it remained till after the middle of last century. In place of Ihe 
goose’s head, a small glass globe is put into the centre of the card- 
board mark on the butt, and he who breaks the globe with his arrow 
receives a gold medal, to be worn for the ensuing year. 16. Papin^ 
or Popinjay Medal, presented in 1831, and originally competed jfor 
by shooting at a stuffed bird, a parrot or popinjay, fixed to the top of 
a high pole. He who brought the bird down was adjudged victor. 

It having been found inconvenient to iffioot for the pime in this 
ma nne r, it is now competed for in the ordinary fashion at butts. 
16. A Gold Medal, held for a year by the person making the greatest 
aggregate score on three appointed ^ys« 


The affairs of the company are managed by a council of seven, 
who are elected by the whole company annually. Although the 
company has a right, as a body, to elect their own officers and admit 
new members, yet both those powers have for many years been leJft 
in the hands of the counciL The fees of entry to the Royal Com- 
pany are £25, and the entrant has also to be balloted for by the 
counciL There are several uniform” dinners held in the course 
of the year, which are very popular both with members and their 
friends. Smaller and less pretentious, though not less pleasant, are 
the match” dinners held once a month by the shooting members, 
after a friendly match shot at rovers or bntta. The average number 
of members belonging to the Royal Company is between 500 and 
600. 

The Royal Toxophilitb Society is now estabHshed at 
the Archers’ Hall, Inner Circle, Regent’s Park, London, 
where it has a handsome building for the use of its mem- 
bers, and ample shooting ground- It was founded in 1 781 
by Sir Ashton Lever, and represents the two ancient bodies, 

The Finsbury Archers” and “ The Archers’ Company of 
the Honourable Artillery Company,” and possesses, among 
other plate, the large silver ^*eld given to the Archers’ 
Company by Queen Catherine of Braganza (consort of 
Charles IL), and also silver arrows of the same and of 
earlier periods. The Royal Toxophilite Society have occu- 
pied their present ground (about six acres in extent) since 
1832, when they obtained possession of it from the Woods 
and Forests, and erected on it their “ Archers’ Hall” The 
entire cost of the building, lajring out the grounds, furnish- 
ing, and finishing, amounted to £4548, 9s. 6d. The 
society has for many years enjoyed special royal patron- 
age. King George lY., who was fond of archery, 
shot, when Prince of Wales, with the members in their 
gardens at Leicester Hotise, and on his becoming patron 
of the society in 1787, it assumed the title of Royal,” 
by which it has ever since been distinguished. King 
William lY. was also its patron, as was the late Prince 
Consort The Prince of Wales is at the present time 
the patron of the society, of which the earl of Dudley is 
the president. 

The Woodmen of Abden hold their meetingg at Meriden, 
in Warwickshire. The society was revived, after a long 
interval, in the year 1785. The number of members is 
limited to 80; but the standing rules relating to the election 
of a member were, by general consent, suspended in the 
case of the late Sir Robert Peel This occurred at the 
jubilee festival in 1835. The earl of Aylesford is lord 
warden of the society, whose shooting grounds, which are 
in the forest of Arden, consist of about 12 acres of land. 
A forest hall was erected in 1844. The Woodmen, exer- 
cising a nominal, as their predecessors did a real authority, 
over vert and venison, give appropriate designations to 
their officers. Of these, the lord warden is chief ; and they 
have likewise master foresters and verderers. At the grand 
target, or annual wardmote, whoever hits the gold first is 
styled (for the year ensuing) Master Forester ; and whoever 
gains <he second gold becomes the Senior Verderer for the 
same period- In 1787 the silver bugle horn of Arden was 
presented to the society by the earl of Aylesford; it is 
never shot for at a less distance than nine score yards, 
which may be extended to twelve scora La 1788 the 
countess of Aylesford presented to the society the " silver 
arrow, ” to be annually shot for at nine score yards. Gold 
and silver medals are also presented to the master forester 
and senior verderer ; and there are the Digbean gold medal, 
optime merentiy the possessor of which ranks as Captain of 
Numbers, he having gained the greatest number of prizes 
at the grand target ; and the Digbean silver medal, hene 
merenti, which confers the Lieutenancy of Numbers upon 
the member who gains the next greatest number of 
prizes. The winners of these medals, which are shot for 
at 100 yards, taAe rank, for the year thereafter, next to 
the senior verderer. 
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ARCHERY 


Praotical Archery. 

Implements for the practice of archery are principally 
made in London and Edinburgh^ and are of various degrees 
of excellence. It cannot be too strongly impressed upon 
archers that they should select their gear from a maker of 
undoubted ‘^good report.^' In the choice of a bow pre- 
ference should be given to one which is tmder, rather than 
over, the strength which an archer can use without difficulty. 
The power required to draw an ordinary bow, for a gentle- 
man, ranges from 40 to 60 power to draw the arrow 

to the point) — 46 to 50 being the average power used 
for the ^^York Eound,” The “ Koyal Archers ” at Edin- 
burgh and the Woodmen of Arden " are the only clubs 
shooting longer distances than are recognised by ‘^the York.^’ 
These longer distances are 180, 200, and 220 yards, requir- 
ing bows of from 66 to 64 5> power. Gentlemen^s bows 
are 5 ft. 10 in. and 6 feet long. Ladies* bows, of course, 
are lighter, and can be drawn by a power of from 24 to 32 
Ib, the length being from 5 ft. 3 in. to 5 ft. 6 in. Bows 
are made of various kinds of wood, such as lancewood, 
snakewood, washaba, and yew,— the last being generally 
preferred for sweetness of material and steadiness of cast, 
though lance and other woods are found to be more durable, 
much cheaper, and quite as well adapted for practice. 
Bows are made of three pieces, two pieces, and one piece, 
and are called three-woods, two-woods, and self. Self hows 
usually follow the string. Two-wood and three-wood bows 
being made a little reflex, should retain their shape. It is 
important that all bows should be preserved from damp, 
especially those constructed of two or three pieces, as, not 
only does moisture affect the wood and cause it to warp, 
but it also dissolves the glue by which the parts are united, 
and renders the implement useless. For correct and pre- 
cise shooting an archer must possess himself of the best 
arrows he can procure. These should be of a weight 
adapted to the power of the particular how for which they 
are intended, and must be sffike in thickness, shape, and 
stiffness. The standard length of an arrow used by gentle- 
men is 28 inches, and its weight is equal, in standard silver 
coin, to from 4s, to 6s. ; those weighing from 4s. 6d. to 
4s. 9d. being used with hows of from 46 to 60 Ib. The 
lady's arrow is 25 inches long, and weighs, in silver coin, 
from 3s. to 3s. 6d. Arrows are manufactured generally of 
red-pine timber, and the best are footed with a piece of 
hard wood — usually bullet-tree — ^glued on one end, upon 
the point of which the iron pile is fixed, and into the other 
end is inserted a wedge-shaped piece of horn, called the 
nock, in which a notch is made for the reception of the 
bow-string when the archer is shooting. The feathering of 
arrows depends in some measure upon the taste of the 
shooter. An arrow has three feathers — ^now generally 
taken from a turkey's wing — ^affixed edgewise at the nock 
end, about an inch from the end, equi-distant from each 
other, and parallel to the flight. The wings are much 
shorter than they were formerly, ranging from If to 
inches in length, as the shooter may desire. One feather 
on each arrow is of a different colour from the rest, and is 
placed perpendicularly to the line of the nock ; it is called 
the guide-feather (or ** cock-feather"), as it enables the 
archer more readily to place the arrow on the bow-string. 
By using feathers of the right or left wing for the same set 
of arrows, the natural curve of the feather is sufficient to 
impart to the arrow in its passage through the air a rotatory 
motion equivalent to the flight of a ball The best 
shaped arrow is nearly the same thickness from the p£e to 
the under end of the feathers, from which it tapers off 
slightly to the nock. The full-shouldered, or nearly paraUel- 
diaped pile, is to be preferred. 

In addition to his bow and arrows an archer, to be fully 


equipped, must have a drawing-glove to protect the fingers 
of the right hand; an arm-guard made of stout calf, 
morocco, or other leather, to shield the left arm from the 
stroke of the string after the discharge of an arrow; a 
waist-belt in which to carry the arrows when shooting, and 
to which are attached a green worsted tassel for the 
removal of dirt, &c., from the points of discharged arrows ; 
and an ivory grease-pot, containing grease for the drawing 
fingers of the glove, of which there are various kinds, 
every archer using that which suits him best. A doeskin 
glove, with the first three fingers tipped with smooth, firm 
calf or pig skin, about 1 J inch long, upon the fingers, and 
having a strap to buckle round the wrist, is about the 
easiest and best for use. The flat tab covering the three 
fingers allows them perfect freedom; but the ordinary 
draw-glove, with cylindrical points and straps up the back 
of the hand and around the wrist is perferred by many 
archers, whilst others again prefer screw tips, fitting each 
finger separately, and with a strap on the front. Then 
there is the quiver, which is generally made of Japanned 
tin. It is used to preserve the arrows from damp, <fcc., 
also for keeping the reserve arrows in, as only three are 
used when shooting in company ; it is never worn except 
when roving. 

Targets consist of straw basses with painted canvas 
faces sewed on them. The ^‘National" targets are 4 feet 
in diameter, and they have on their faces five circles or 
divisions, the centre one being gold, and scoring 9 ; the 
red scores 7 ; blue, 6 ; black, 3 ; and the white or outer 
circle, 1. These targets are placed on stands constructed 
of three ribs of iron jointed at the top ; the two side ribs 
have spikes on the front edge on which the targets rest ; 
the centre rib is thrown behind, as a spur to support the 
triangle. There should always be a pair of targets provided 
by an archer in practising, in order to save time and 
trouble ; and a young archer has always been advised to 
practise at a short distance, and to lengthen it as he pro- 
gresses — commencing at 20 yards, till he is able to hit the 
smallest mark, which will prove that he has attained com- 
mand over his bow. 

To enable an archer to keep a record of his shooting the 
following scoring-card will be found useful (the marks may 
be made with the point of a pin or pencil) : — 


ShooterB. 

Gold. 

Red. 

Blue. 

Black. 

White. 

Hits. 

Value 


. . . 

... 

— 



1 “ 

167 

B. 

. • 

• ft « 

.... 



19 

79 

0. 



1 






There is no ‘‘royal road" to archery, and more real 
progress towards proficiency in the bow may be gained in 
a few hours under the practical guidance of an adept in 
the art, than can possibly be imparted by all the treatises 
upon the subject that ever were written; yet, for those 
who would master the rudiments of the science, a few 
words may be useful upon what have ever been considered 
the “five points of archery," which Ascham in his cele- 
brated work describes as “standing, nocking, drawing, 
holding, and loosing.” 

1. Boberts, in his English JBowmany remarks upon the 
difficulty of conveying by verbal description so accurate 
a representation as the pencil can give of an archer 
drawing his bow. It is a model of gracefulness, the 
attainment of which is so pointedly recommended by 
Ascham. Mr Ford in his disquisition, says the “ heels 
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should be about six or eight inches apart The 

leet must be flat and firm on the ground, both equally 

inclining outwards from the heels, the position 

of the feet being such that a straight line drawn from it 

would interaect both heels The knees must be 

perfectly straight, not bent in the slightest degree 

The weight of the body 
should be thrown equally 

on both legs In 

short, the footing must 
be firm, yet at the same 
time easy and springy, and 
the more natural it is the 
more likely it is to pos- 
sess these qualities/^ The 
accompanying woodcut 
will best illustrate the 
attitude which an archer 
should assume. 

2. To string a bow, 
take it by the handle in 
the left hand, with the 
fiat side (or back) towards 
the wrist ; place the horn 
of the under end in the 
hollow of the left foot ; 
then put the pabn of the right hand on the back of the 
upper end of the bow, below the loop of the string, with 
the thumb on the one side, and the forefinger dent on the 
other side of the bow, and with the left hand fixed as the 
fulcrum. Then with the right hand press the string up- 
wards until it reaches the notch in the horn, and the bow 
is strung, and should exhibit a space of about 5} inches 
between the string and the interior of the handle. 

“Honora Spencer (Mrs Sharpe), who wrote specially 
upon archery from a lady’s point of view, in alluding to 
the stringing of the bow, remarks : — * Whilst the right 
wrist is pressing the bow downwards the other hand should 
be pulling your bow towards you, each hand with equal 
pressure, each hand with equal strength. At the same 
moment that you press and pull, you must use your first 
two fingers (of course of the right hand) in slipping the 
string into the groove intended for its reception.’ Another 
mode is recommended, and we are told ^ to press the thumb 
and forefinger closely against the sides of the bow, whilst 
you pull smartly at the handle.’ This, I believe, is the 
accepted method 
among gentlemen ; 
but a lady has 
not often sufficient 
power in her thumb 
and forefinger to 
bend the bow and 
string it at the same 
moment ; besides 
this, the pressing of 
the bow with the 
wrist is far more 
graceful for a lady. 

The same remark 
and advice apply 
to the unstringing 
of the bow, only 
that the string has 
to be sHpped ozit of 
the groove. If you 
find,af ter some half- 
dozen attempts that 
this method of stringing strains neither the right nor left 
wrist, you may safely conclude that your bow is suited to 
your strength.” 


3. The bow being now ready to receive the arrow, 
the archer must *^nock,” or place it on the string at 
a spot prepared for it (which should be about fths of 
an inch above the upper end of the handle) with the guide 

j feather furthest from the bow, catching the string with 
two or three fingers, and the arrow between the first and 
second. 

4. He must then take a firm position with his left 
shoulder towards the target, turning his head only from 
his neck, and looking over his left shoulder. He must 
then raise the bow with his left hand, keeping the upper 
end inclined one or two degrees from his body, and with 
his right hand draw the arrow to the level of ids chin, and 
below his ear, to which point the arrow should always be 
drawn while the left hand and arm should be elevated or 
depressed, according to the distance to be shot, or the 
strength of the bow. 

5. When the arrow is fully drawn, dwell for a moment 
or two to steady the aim ; 
then quit” or discharge 
the arrow, by allowing the 
string to pass smoothly 
over the finger points with- 
out jerking. The position 

; which a lady should as- 
sume whilst in the act of 
discharging her arrow is 
illustrated by the annexed 
figure, the correctness of 
which might have been in- 
creased by the elbow of 
the left arm, in which there 
should not be the slightest 
bend, being held straighter. 

Except for line there is 
no accepted theory of tak- 
ing aim. Due regard must 
be paid to the weather. 

When it is calm, the archer must fix the position of the tar- 
get in his vision, and experience will soon tell him how to 
find the line and degrees of elevation. In wind, the^line 
and degrees must be varied to suit the conditions of the 
atmosphere ; in a cross wind there must be an adaptation 
to the direction of the wind ; whilst in an up and down 
wind more or less elevation must be taken according to 
the strength of the current. 

The following is a summary of points well worthy 
of being remembered by every shooter: — Have the 
string straight on your bow. Always nock on the same 
place. Place the arrow over the string, not between it or 
the bow. Do not have the arrow too tight on the string. 
Draw slowly and evenly. Turn your elbow a little 
upwards. Slant the bow a little to the right. Always 
draw the arrow the same length. Draw a little below the 
right side of the chin. Always, while drawing, keep the 
elbow of your right arm lev^ with the shoulder. E!eep 
the “ point of aim ” always directly in view. Look along 
the whole length of the arrow. Be careful to point it 
perfectly straight. Do not shut the left eye ; yet do not 
aim with it. Make the left arm always that by which yon 
change the elevation. Do not hold the bow long fully 
drawn. Never let the fingers of your right hand follow 
the string. Do not jerk, but loose smoothly. Be certain 
that your bow-arm does not move when loosing. 

“ lUght ” and " clout” shooting has ceased, and “ roving ” 
is now practised only in Britain by the two clubs pre- 
viously mentioned. They use a target 3 feet in diamater, 
and count arrows four bow lengths from the target ; the 
nearest arrow counts two. Shooting at butts is still 
practised, the butts being from 80 to 100 feet apart i the 
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mark is a round piece of pasteboard 4 indies in diameter. 

Tke shooting is nearly point blank. (j. sh.) 

A Glossary y or JSxplanation of Terms, <bc., made use 
of in Archery, 

A. 

AitLOW, AnLOWANon. — At> arcber is said to allow, or make allow- 
ance for the wind, when he shoots somewhat wide of the mark, 
and OH that side of the mark nearest the wind, in order that the 
wind may bring his arrow into the line of the mark. 

AitKOW, Bbaring, — A n arrow which possesses a steady flight. 

Arrow, BoB-TAiiiSn. — An arrow increasing in bulk, in a regular 
proportion, from the nock to the pile. 

Asoham. — A sort of cupboard, or case, to contain bows, and some- 
times arrows, and other implements of archery. 

B. 

Back op a Bow. — ^T he exterior, or flat side. 

BniiiiY OP A Bow. — The interior, or rounded side of a bow 

Bow- A rm, — ^The arm employed in holding^ the bow. 

Bow, Selp. — A bow made of one entire piece of wood. 

Bow-Shot. — The distance which an arrow flies from the bow. 

Bowtrr. — A maker of bows. 

Butt. — A mound of earth, upon which a mark to shoot at is placed. 

C. 

Cast, To. — To become warped. 

Cast, The. — T he light of shooting the first, by winning at the 
last shot, which is called getting the cast. 

Chrtsal, or Crysal. — ^A kind of pinch or crack in a bow. 

Clout. — ^A small white target, placed near the ground. 

Clout-Shooting. — Shooting at clouts. 

Cock -Feather. — That feather on the arrow which is uppermost, 
and of the darkest colour. 

Compass, To Keep. — T o observe a due elevation. 

Cut the Mark, To. — ^A n arrow is said to cut the mark, when it 
flies straight towards it, but falls under it. 

D. 

Drawing through the Bow. — This signifies drawing so far that 
the point of the arrow comes within the belly of the bow. 


Elevation. — ^T he act of raising the bow in shooting at the mark. 

End. — T he place where a mark is fixed. 

Eye op the String. — That part of it which occupies the upper 
horn of the bow. 

F. 

Fast. — A word used to caution persons from passing between the 
shooter and the mark, and to direct them to stand still. 

Fletcher, — A n arrow-maker. 

Flight. — The distance or path in which an arrow flies. 

Follow the String. — A bow is said to follow the string, when, by 
its use, it has lost its original straightness, and has obtained a 
curve or inclination forward. 

G. 

Gone. — An arrow is said to be gone, when it may from its flight 
be judged to fall wide of, or far from, the mark. 

Grapted Bow. — O ne made of two pieces of wood joined at the 
handle. 

H. 

BLe 1 He ! — This exclamation is said to have been an archer’s word 
of call, handed down from very ancient days. 

Hit. — A stroke in the target or mark. 

Home. — A n arrow is said to be drawn home when it is drawn as 
far as it ought to be. 

Horns op the Bow.— T he ends of the bow, which are tipped with 
horn. 

I. 

Inches. — A distance allowed round the butt-mark, within which 
an arrow must fall to count, 

K. 

Keeping A Length. — Shooting the exact distance, although not 
straight. 

L. 

Length. — ^T he distance to be shot. 

Limbs. — ^T he part of the bow above and below the handle. 

M. 

Mark. — A ny object shot at. 

K. 

Nook. — A n ancient word still used by archers for notch; nocks, 
therefore, are the notches in the horns of bows and arrows. 

Nocking Point. — That part of the string on which the arrow is 
placed. 


Noose. — T he end of the string which occupies the lower hom. 

O. 

Over-Bowbu. — ^An archer is said to be over-bowed when the power 
of his bow is above his command. 

Over-Hand. — Shooting over-hand is to shoot at the mark over the 
bow-hand. 

P. 

Pair op Arrows. — I n archery three arrows are termed a pair, on 
account of the liability of one to break. 

Petticoat, or Spoon. — The ground of the target beyond the 
white. 

Pile. — The head of an arrow, usually made of steel or iron. 

Popinjay. — A wooden bird, used as a mark, particularly in Scot- 
land. 

Q. 

Quiver. — A case in which arrows are kept or deposited, generally 
made of tin. 

K. 

Roving. — Shooters at rovers, which are casual marks, of uncertain 
distance. 


Selp-Bow. — One made of a single piece of wood, or grafted. 
Shapt. — An arrow, so called when it wants only the head. 
Shaptment. — That part of the arrow occupied by the feathers. 
Shoot, A. — An arrow shot. 

Sinking a Bow. — R educing its force or stifl&iess. 

Snake. — An arrow is said to snake when it works itself under the 
grass. 

Standing Bow. — A bow that stands well without sinking. 

Stele. — ^A n arrow without feather or head. 


T. 

Tab. — piece of flat leather, used instead of the fingers of the 
shooting glove. 

Target. — ^A mark to shoot at, consisting of divers coloured circles. 
Target-Card. — A card coloured in the same manner as the target, 
containing the names of the shooters, and used for scoring theii 
respective hits. 

H. 

XJnder-Bowed. — Using a bow that is too weak to shoot well with. 

W. 

Weight op a Bow. — The weight or power which a bow requires to 
draw it properly up. 

Whipping, The. — The material used to enwrap the nocking point. 
Wide Arrow. — One that falls wide of the mark. 

Wind, Down. — ^When the wind blows directly from the shooter 
down to the mark. 

Wind, Side. — ^When it blows directly across the line of mark. 
Wind, Up. — When it blows directly from the mark to the shooter. 

ABCHES, Court op the. This court derives its name 
from its ancient place of judicature, which was in the church 
of St Mary of the Arches {de Arcuhus)^ the modem repre- 
sentative of which is now called ordinarily Bow Church. 
The modern church is on the south side of Cheapside, in 
the city of London, and stands on the site of a very ancient 
church, which was burnt down in the great fire of London 
in 1666, and which had a veiy fine arched crypt, whence it 
derived its name. The ecclesiastical tribunal, which has 
passed for a long time by the name of the Ardbes Court, 
is the court of appeal of the archbishop of Canterbury, as 
metropolitan of the province of Canterbury, and the proper 
designation of the judge is the Official Principal of the 
Arches Courts, but by custom he has come to be styled the 
Dean of the Arches, from the circumstance that the office 
of dean has been in modem times usually united in the 
same person with that of the official principal of the court 
of appeal. The office of the dean of the Arches may now 
be regarded as extinct, or at least as purely titular, like 
that of the dean of Locking in Essex, inasmuch as the 
peculiar jurisdiction which he exercised as dean (decamus) 
over thirteen churches, locally situated within the diocese 
of London, but exempt from the bishop^s jurisdiction, has 
been abolished, and the churches have been placed by 
statute under the ordinary jurisdiction of the bishop of 
London. It was, no doubt, owing to the circumstance that 
the Arches church was exempt from the bishop of London^s 
jurisdiction that it was selected originally as the place of 
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judicature for the archbishop’s court. After the College of 
Advocates was incorporated and had established itself in 
Doctors’ Commons, the archbishop’s court of appeal, as well 
as his prerogative court, were usually held in the hall of 
the College of Advocates, but since the destruction of the 
buildings of the college, the court of appeal has had no 
settled place of judicature, and the official principal appoints 
from time to time its sittings, which have been held for the 
most part in Westminster Hall. The appeals from the 
decisions of the Court of Arches were formerly made to the 
king in Chancery, but they are now by statute addressed 
to the king in Council, and they are heard before the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. By 23 Henry 
YIIL a 9, the Arches Court is empowered to hear, in the 
first instance, such suits as are sent up to it by letters 
of request from the consistorial courts of the bishops of 
the province of Canterbury ; and by the statute 3 and 4 
Viet. c. 86 (the Church Discipline Act) this jurisdiction is 
continued to it, and it is further empowered to accept 
letters of request from the bishops of the province of 
Canterbury after they have issued commissions of inquiry 
under that statute, and the commissioners have made their 
report. The official principal of the Arches Court is the only 
ecclesiastical judge who is empowered to pass a sentence 
of deprivation against a clerk in holy orders. (t. t.) 

ARCBCCDONA, a town in the province of Malaga, in 
Spain, situated on the slope of a hill, about 10 miles 
W.N. W. of Loja. It seems to have been a flourishing place 
under the Homans, to judge by the statues, columns, and 
other remains which are found, but it is now, in the words 
of O’Shea, a wretched village with nothing to visit." 
The inhabitants, about 7600 in number, are employed in 
fruit-growing, weaving, oil-pressing, and bacon-curing. 

ARCHIL, or Obohu. (Orseille^ Fr.), a purple dye yielded 
by various species of lichens. The name is supposed to 
originate from the Portuguese rocha, a rock, in allusion 
to the source from which the raw material is derived. 
Archil can be extracted from many species of the genera 
Eoccellaf JDecanora, Umbilicar^, JParmelia, and others, but 
in practice two species of Jtaccella, — tinctoria and J?. 
fiiciformisy are almost exclusively used. These, under the 
name of Orchella Weed,” are imported from the Portu- 
guese colony of Angola, on the west coast of Africa, where 
the most valuable kinds are gathered; from Cape de Verde 
Islands ; from Lima, on the west coast of South America ; 
and from the Malabar coast of India. They grow on 
maritime rocks and on trees along sea-coasts, and it will be 
seen that the species are very widely distributed. The 
colouring properties of the lichens do not exist in them 
ready formed, but are developed by the treatment they 
receive at the hands of manufacturers. Small proportions 
of a colourless, crystalline principle, termed orcine, is found 
in some, and in all a series of acid substances, which on 
treatment split up into orcine and other products. Orcine 
in presence of oxygen and ammonia takes up nitrogen and 
becomes changed into orceine, which is essentially the basis 
of all lichen dyes. Archil is prepared for the dyer’s use in 
the form of a liquor” and a paste,” and the hitter when 
dried and finely powdered forms the “cudbear” of com- 
merce, a dye formerly manufactured in Scotland from a 
native lichen, Lecanora tartarea. The manufacturing pro- 
cess consists in washing the weeds, which are then ground 
up with water to a thick paste. If archil paste is to be 
made this paste is mixed with a strong ammoniacal solution, 
and agitated in an iron cylinder heated by steam to about 
140''^ Fahr. till the desired shade is developed — a process 
which occupies several days. In the preparation of archil 
liquor the principles which yield the dye are separated from 
the ligneous tissue of the lichens, agitated with a hot 
ammoniacal solution, and exposed to the action of air. 
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When carbonate of potassium or sodium is added, a blue 
dye known as litmus, much used in chemical testing, is 
produced. French purple or lime lake is a lichen dye 
i prepared by a modification of the archil process, and is a 
more brilliant and durable colour than the other. The 
dyeing of worsted and home-spxm cloth with lichen dyes 
was formerly a very common domestic employment in 
Scotland ; and to this day, in some of the outer islands, 
worsted continues to be dyed with “ crottle,” the name 
given to the lichens employed. Stale urine is the form of 
ammoniacal liquor used in these localities, and that in early 
days was the recognised source of ammonia in the manufac- 
ture. 

ARCHILOCHUS, one of the first Greek lyric poets, was 
bom at Paros, one of the Cyclades. The date of his birth 
is uncertain, but he fiourished between 720 and 680 b.c. 
His father, Telesicles, was of noble family, and had been 
selected to consult the Delphic oracle relative to sending 
out a colony from Paros. His mother, Enipo, was a slave. 
While still young, Archilochns gained a prize for a hymn 
to Demeter ; he soon after left Paros and proceeded to 
Thasos, according to some authorities, as leader of a colony. 
But his chief reasons for leaving his native place seem to 
have been personal disappointment and disgust. Lycambes 
had promised him his daughter Heobule in marriage, and 
had afterwards withdrawn his consent. Archilochus, taking 
advantage of the licence allowed at the feasts of Ceres, 
poured out his wounded feelings in verses of unmerciful 
satire. Lycambes he accused of peijury, and his daughters 
of leading the most abandoned lives. Such was the 
effect produced by his verses, that Lycambes and his 
daughters are said to have hanged themselves. The 
satire was written in iambics, a measure introduced for the 
first time, and from its structure admirably adapted for 
light sarcastic poetry. At Thasos the poet passed some 
unhappy years, and incurred the great dishonour of 
throwing away his shield and fleeing from the field of 
battla He does not seem to have felt the disgrace very 
keenly, for, like Alcseus and Horace, he commemorates 
the event in his verses. After leaving Thasos he is said 
to have visited Sparta, but to have been at once banished 
from that city on account of his cowardica His works, 
owing to their licentious character, were also prohibited by 
the Spartans- He next visited Siris, in lower Italy, a city 
of which he speaks very favourably. He then returned to 
his native place, and was slain in a battle against the 
Haxians by one Calondas or Corax, who was cursed by the 
oracle for having slain a servant of the Muses. 

The writings of Archilochus consisted of elegies, hymns, 
— one of which used to be sung by the victors in the 
Olympic games, — ^and of poems in the iambic and trochaic 
measures. To him certainly we owe the invention of 
iambic poetry and its application to the purposes of satire. 
The only previous measures in Greek poetry had been the 
epic hexameter, and its offshoot the elegiac metre ; but the 
slow measured structure of hexameter verse was utterly 
unsuited to express the quick, light motions of satire. 
Archilochus made use of the iambus and the trochee, and 
organised them into the two forms of metre known as the 
iambic trimeter and the trochaic tetrameter. The trochaic 
metre he generally used for subjects of a serious nature; the 
iambic for satires. He was al^ the first to make use of 
the arrangement of verses called the epode. Horace in his 
metres to a great extent follows Archilochus. All ancient 
authorities unite in praising the poems of Archilochus, in 
terms which appear to be somewhat exaggerated. His verses 
seem certainly to have possessed strength, flexibility, nervous 
vigour, and, beyond everything else, impetuous vehemence 
and energy. Horace sp^i£a of the “rage” of Archilochus, and 
Hadrian calls his verses “ raging iambics.” By his country- 
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men lie was reverenced as the eqnal of Homer, and statues 
of these two poets were dedicated on the same day. The 
fragments of Archilochus are to be found in the collections 
of smaller Greek poets by Jacobs, Bergk, and Gaisford, 
and have been published separately by Liebel, ArcMlocld 
BeliquioBj Leipsic, 1812, 1818. 

ARCHIMANDEITE (from fidvBpa, a fold, cloister, or 
conrent), is a title in the Greek Church applied to a 
superior abbot, who has the supervision of several abbots 
and cloisters. The name has sometimes been applied 
generally to superiors of large convents. In Russia the 
bishops are selected from among the archimandrites. 
Although the title is peculiar to the Greek Church, 
it has found its way into Western Europe. It is used in 
Sicily, Hungary, and Poland, and has even been applied 
to bishops of the Latin Church. 

ARCHIMEDES, the greatest mathematician and the 
most inventive genius of antiquity, was bom at Syracuse, 
in Sicily, about 287 B.a In his youth he went to 
AIexan<hia, and completed his education there under 
(Jonon, at the royal school of the Ptolemies, of which 
Euclid had been the ornament some half a century before. 
On his return to his native city he devoted himself to 
geometrical investigations, and by his great energy and 
inventiveness carried the science far beyond the limits it 
had then attained. Combined with his remarkable faculty 
of analysis was a power of practical application which 
enabled him to establish the science of engineering upon a 
solid mathematical basis. Of the facts of his private life 
we have hut a few disconnected notices. He was the 
devoted friend, and, according to some accounts, the 
relative of Hiero, king of Syracuse; and he was ever 
ready to exercise his ingenuity in the service of his admirer 
and patron. Popularly, Archimedes is best known as 
the inventor of ingenious contrivances, though many of the 
stories handed down about these are probably fabulous. 
He devised for Hiero engines of war, which almost terrified 
the Romans, and which protracted the siege of Syracuse 
for three years. There is a story that he constructed a 
burning mirror which set the Roman ships on fire when 
they were within a how-shot of the wall. This has been 
discredited because neither Polybius, Livy, nor Plutarch 
mention it ; mirrors may, however, as Bufibn showed, be 
BO arranged as to burn at a considerable distance, and it 
is probable that Archimedes had constracted some such 
burning instrument, though the connection of it with the 
destruction of the Roman fleet is more than doubtful 
Among the most celebrated of his contributions to practical 
science are his discoveries in hydrostatics and hydraulics. 
The account usually given of one of these is remarkable. 
Hiero, it is said, had set him to discover whether or not 
the gold which he had given to an artist to work into a 
crown for him had been mixed with baser metal. Archimedes 
was puzzled till one day, as he was stepping into a bath 
and observed the water running over, it occurred to him 
that the excess of bulk occasioned by the introduction of 
alloy could be measured by putting the crown and an equal 
weight of gold separately into a vessel filled with water, 
and observing the difference of overflow. He was so over- 
joyed when this happy thought struck him that he ran home 
without his clothes, shouting, “ evprjKa, evprjKo ,^^ — have 
found it, I have found it. It may have been this that 
led to his establishing the fundamental principle still 
known by his name, that a body immersed in a liquid 
sustams an upward pressure equal to the weight of the 
liquid displaced. Among a number of other mechanical 
inventions ascribed to him, the water-screw may be 
mentioned, which still bears his name. His estimate 
of the capabilities of the lever is expressed in the saying 
attributed to liim, Ao$ vov oto), xal t^v yrjv Kvtrqcno, 
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j Give me a fulcrum on which to rest, and I will move 
the earth. 

The life of this philosopher ends with the capture of 
Syracuse by Marcellus, 212 b.c. In the general massacre 
which followed the fall of the city, Archimedes, while 
engaged in drawing a mathematical figure on the sand, was 
run through the body by a Roman soldier. Ho blame 
attaches to the Roman general, Marcellus, since he had 
given orders to his men to spare the house and person of 
the sage ; and in the midst of his triumph he lamented 
the death of so illustrious a person, directed an honourable 
burial to be given him, and befriended his surviving 
relatives. In accordance with the expressed desire of the 
philosopher, his tomb was marked by the figure of a sphere 
inscribed in a cylinder — ^the discovery of the relation 
between the volumes of a sphere and its circumscribing 
cylinder being regarded by him as his most valuable 
achievement. When Cicero was quaestor in Sicily (75 b.o.), 
he found the tomb of Archimedes, near the Agrigentine 
gate, overgrown with thorns and briers. “ Thus,” says 
Cicero {Tv>sc. Disp. v. 23), would this most famous and 
once most learned city of Greece have remained a stranger 
to the tomb of one of its most ingenious citizens, had it 
not been discovered by a man of Arpinnm.” The range 
and importance of the scientific labours of Archimedes will 
he best understood from a brief account of those writings 
which have come down to us ; and it may be remarked 
that though some useful and important works may have 
perished, it is probable that these are chiefly details of his 
mechanical inventions, and that all his most valuable 
mathematical discoveries have been preserved. The follow- 
ing treatises have escaped the ravages of time : — 

(1.) On the Sphere and Cylinder (wept crff>cLLpas xal 
Tov KvXtvBpovy This treatise consists of two books, dedi- 
cated to Dositheus, and containing a number of propositions 
relative to the dimensions of spheres, cones, and cylinders, 
all demonstrated in a strictly geometrical method. The 
first book contains fifty propositions, the most important 
of which are ; — Prop. XIV. on the measure of the curve 
surface of a cylinder ; Props. XV. and XVI. on the surface 
of a cone ; Prop XVII. of a frustrum of a cone ; Prop. 
XXH. of a circle; Prop. XXXV. of the surface of a 
sphere ; and Prop. XXXVH. of the relation between a 
sphere and its circumscribing cylinder. The second book 
contains ten propositions, which chiefly relate to plane 
spherical sections. 

(2.) The Meamre of the Circle (kvkXov fjiirprja-ts:) is a 
short book of three propositions. Prop. 1. proves that the 
area of a circle is that of a triangle whose base is equal to 
its circumference, and height equal to its radius; Prop. IL 
shows that the circumference of a circle exceeds three 
times its diameter by a small fraction, which is less than 
^ and greater than ; and Prop. HI. that a circle is to 
its circumscribing square nearly as 11 to 14. He arrived 
at these wonderfully accurate results by inscribing in and 
circumscribing about a circle two polygons, each of 96 
sides ; and, assuming that the perimeter of the circle lay 
between those of the polygons, he obtained by actual 
measurement the limits he has assigned. 

(3.) Conoids and Spheroids (rrepl KcoroetSecov #cal cr^atpoct- 
SccDv) is a treatise in forty propositions, on the superficial 
and solid dimensions of the soHds generated by the revolu- 
tions of the conic sections about their axes. 

(4.) On Spirals (n-epl cXAcov), is a book, in twenty-eight 
propositions, upon the properties ‘of the curve now known 
as the spiral of Archimedes, which is traced out by a 
radius vector, whose length is proportional to the angle 
through which it has turned from the initial position. 

(5.) Equiponderants and Centres of Gravity («repl 
cTrtTrcScov UroppoTriKiov fj Khrrpa /Saplav hnireBwv), This eon- 
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gists of two books, and may be called the fonndation of 
theoretical mechanics, for the previous contributions of 
Aristotle were comparatively vague and unscientific. In 
the first book there are fifteen propositions, with eight 
postulates ; and demonstrations are given, much the same as 
those still employed, of the centres of gravity — (1) of any 
two weights, (2) of any parallelogram, (3) of any triangle, 
(4) of any trapezoid. The second book is devoted to the 
finding the centres of gravity of parabolic segments. 

(6.) Tlie Quadrature of the Parabola (Terpaytovicr/xos 
is a book in twenty-four propositions, demon- 
strating that the area of a parabola is ^ of the triangle 
having its double ordinate for base and abscissa for height. 
His method of arriving at this result is most interesting, 
as being a sort of rude approximation to the modem 
process of area summation by integration. The expedients 
to which he resorted to avoid the idea of infinity are no 
less curious than they are admirable. 

(7.) On Bodies floating in Liquids (Ilcpt t«3v vBwri 
i<f>t<rrafi.€u<>iv)y is a treatise in two books, on the principles 
of floating, and the positions of equilibrium of floating 
parabolic conoids, 

(8.) The Psammites (6 i/ra/x.jtttTT/ 9 , Lat. Arenarius, or sand 
counter), a small treatise, dedicated to Gelo, the eldest son 
of Hiero, on arithmetical numeration, applied to reckoning 
grains of sand, is curioua as containing the germ of the 
modern system of logarithms. 

(S^.) A collection of Lemmas^ consisting of fifteen pro- 
positions in plane geometiy. This has come down to us 
through a Latin version of an Arabic manuscript, and its 
authenticity has been questioned. 

In the edition of Archimedes, published by Bevault at 
Paris in 1615, the following works are said to be lost : — 
On the Grown of Hiero ; on the Gochleon^ or Water-Screw ; 
on the Helicon, or Endless Screw; on the Trispaston^ or Qom- 
bmation of Wheels aTid Axles ; on the Machines employed at 
the Siege of Syracuse ; on the Burning Mirror ; on the 
Machines moved by Air and Water ; and on the Material 
Sphere, We do not know, however, that he ever committed 
accounts of his mechanical inventions to writing. 

The Edito pHnc&ps of the works of Archimedes, with the commen- 
tary of Eutocius, is that printed at Basil, in 1544, in Greek and 
Latin, by Hervagius. A Latin translation of them was published 
by Isaac Barrow in 1575 (London, 4to). bTicholas Tartalea (a 
celebrated algebraist), published in Greek and Latin the treatises 
on the Centre of Gravity, on the Quadrature of the JParahola, and 
on Floating Bodies (Venice, 1543). Frederic Commandine edited the 
beautifdl Aldine edition of 1558, 4to, which contains CircuZi 
IHmensio, Be Lin&is Spiralibus, QuadrcUura Paraboles, dhc,, 
Coaioidibus et SpheroidibUiS, and Be numero Arenoe / and in 1565 
the same mathematician published the two books Be its quae 
vehuTiiur in Aqud, The most complete and magnificent edition of 
the works is that edited by Torelfi, and published with the com- 
mentaries of Eutocius at Oxford, in 1792, folio. The most valuable 
edition of the Arenarius, which is also the first modem translation 
of any part of Archimedes, is that published in English by Anderson 
(London, 1784), with useful notes and illustrations, ^e first 
modem translation of the works is the French edition published by 
F. Peyrard (Paris, 1808, 2 vols. 8vo). A German translation, by 
FTizze, was published at Stralsund in 1824, and another by 
Gutenacker, at Wurzburg, 1828, 8vo. See Quart. Beu, vol. iii p. 
89 ; Plutarch's Life of Marcelltts j Pope Blount’s Censura Gelebrium 
Authorum (London, 1690) ; the Arenarius of ArchiTnedes, Oxford, 
1837 ; Ed. Bev., vol. xi. p. 185 ; Powell’s History of NcOwraL Philo- 
sophy (Lardner’s CycL), p. 40. 

ARCHIMEDES, ScfBEW of, a machine for raising 
water, said to have been invented by Archimedes, for the 
purpose of removing water from the hold of a large ship 
that had been built by King Hiero. It consists of a water- 
tight cylinder, enclosing a chamber walled off by spiral 
divisions running from end to end, inclined to the horizon, 
with its lower open end placed in the water to be raised. 
A section of it is shown in the accompanying woodcut. 
The water, while occupying the lowest portion in each sue- 
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I cessive division of the spiral chamber, is lifted mechanically 
I by the turning of the machine. Another form of 



screw has the spiral revolving free in a ffxed cylinder, but 
neither of the machines is now much used. 

ARCHIPELAGO, a name which, though it is now 
applied to any island-studded sea, was formerly the 
distinctive designation of what, though still known as 
the Archipelago, is often distinguished as the Grecian 
Archipelago, namely, that part of the Mediterranean which 
lies between Greece and Thessaly on the W. and Asia 
Minor on the E. — ^the jEgean Sea (Atyatoi' H^ayo?) of 
the ancients. Several etymologies of the name have been 
proposed, as — (1), It is a corruption of the ancient name; 
(2), it is from the modern Greek, ‘Ay to IIcAayo, the Holy 
Sea ; (3), it arose at the time of the Latin empire, and 
means the Sea of the Kingdom (Arche); (4), it is a trans- 
lation of the Turkish name, Ak Degniz, Argon Pelagos, the 
'^Vhite Sea ; (5), it is simply Archipelagus, the Chief Sea. 

The Grecian Archipelago abounds in islands, of which 
the following are the chief : — ^Thaso, near the Rumelian 
(Thracian) coast, opposite the mouth of the Karasu. 
(Hestus) ; Samothrakj, fronting the Gulf of Saros ; Imbro 
and Lemnos, in prolongation of the peninsula of Gallipoli 
(Chersonesus Thracica) ; Skiathos, Skopelo, Celadroni, 
Peristeria, <fec., running out from the southern extremity of 
the Thessalian coast ; Negropont (Euboea), the largest of 
all, along the east coast of Greece; Skyros, with its 
satellites, east of Negropont ; Mitylene (Lesbos) and Chios, 
off Asia Minor; Samo and Nikari (Icaria), in prolonga 
tion from Cape St Maria (My cal e Pr.) ; Stancho (Cos, lo' 
rav-Kw), in the Gulf of Cos, with KaJymno to the north , 
and finally, the great group of the Cyclades, of which the 
most important are Andros, Tenos, Myconos, and Delos, in 
prolongation of Eubcea, Zea (Ceos), and Cythnos, running 
out from the south of Attica, and Melos, Kimolos, Siphnos, 
Antiparos, Paros, Naxos, Amorgos, Astynactea, forming a 
curve, from west to east, with its convexity to the north, 
while to the south are a number of smaller islands. This 
profusion gives beauty and picturesqueness to the sea, but 
renders its navigation difficult and dangerous, notwith- 
standing the large number of safe and commodious gulfs 
and bays. Many of the islands are of volcanic formation; 
while others, as Paros, are mainly composed of pure white 
marble. The larger islands have some very fertile and well- 
watered valleys and plains. The chief productions are 
wheat, wine, oil, mastic, figs, raisins, honey, wax, cotton, 
and silk. The people are employed in fishing for coral 
and sponges, as well as for bream, mullet, and other fish. 
The men are hardy, well built, and han^ome; and the 
women are noted for their beauty, the ancient Greek lype 
being well preserved. The Cyclades belong to Greece ; 
most of the other islands to Turkey. 

The other Archipelagoes, portions of ocean with numerous 
islands in close contiguity, as the Indian, Caribbean, 
Patagonian, &c., will be described in their respective places. 
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A ECHITECTURE (Latin architectura, from the Greek 
ap^iriKToiv^ a master-builder) is the art of building 
according to principles which are determined, not merely 
by the ends the edifice is intended to serre, but by con- 
siderations of beauty and harmony. It cannot be defined 
as the art of building simply, or even of building well 
The end of building as such is convenience, use, irrespec- 
tive of appearance; and the employment of materials to 
this end is regulated by the mechanical principles of the 
constructive art The end of architecture as an art, on the 
other hand, is so to arrange the plan, masses, and enrich- 
ments of a strjicture as to impart to it interest, beauty, 
grandeur, unity; power. Architecture thus necessitates the 
possession by the builder of gifts of imagination as well as 
of technical skill, and in all works of architecture properly 
so called these elements must exist, and be harmoniously 
combined The combination of technical with imaginative 
features removes architecture from the precise position 
occupied by painting; sculpture, and music, but does this 
more in appearance than in reality, since the greatest 
works of the architect must always be those in which the 
imagination of the artist is most plainly seen. 

Like the other arts, architecture did not spring into 
existence at an early period of man’s history. The ideas 
of symmetry and proportion which are afterwards embodied 
in material structures could not be evolved until at least a 
moderate degree of civilisation had been attained, while the 
efforts of primitive man in the construction of dwellings 
must have been at first determined solely by his physical 
wants. Only after these had been provided for, and 
materials amassed on which his imagination might exercise 
itself, would he begin to plan and erect structures, possess- 
Elements grandeur and beauty. Before 

of arcMtec pi'oceeding to inquire into the history of architecture, it 
tural per- may be well to enumerate briefi.y the elements which in 
fcectioa. combination form the architectural perfection of a build- 
ing. These elements have been very variously determined 
by different authorities. VitruTius, the only ancient writer 
on the art whose works have come down to us, lays down 
three qualities as indispensable in a fine building, viz., 
FirmitaSf UtilitaSf Venustasy stability, utility, beauty. In 
an architectural point of view the last is the principal, 
though not the sole element ; and, accordingly, the theory 
of architecture is occupied for the most part with aesthetic 
considerations, or the principles of beauty in designing. 
Of such principles or qualities the following appear to be 
the most important ; size, proportion, harmony and sym- 
metry, ornament, and colour. All other elements may be 
reduced under one or other of these heads. 

With regard to the first quality, it is clear that, as the 
feeling of power is a source of the keenest pleasure, size, 
or vastness of proportion, will not only excite in the 
mind of man the feelings of awe with which he regards 
the sublime in nature, but will impress him with a deep 
sense of the majesty of human power. It is, therefore, 
a double source of pleasure. The feelings with which we 
regard the Pyramid of Egypt, the vast monoliths at 
Eome, the massive temples of Sicily and the Parthenon, 
and the huge structures of Stonehenge, sufficiently attest 
the truth of this principle. 

The qualities in the general disposition of the parts of 
a building which are calculated to give pleasure to the 
beholder, are proportion, harmony, and symmetry. To 
obtain a clear idea of the general plan in order to appre- 
ciate these qualities, the best method is to contemplate 
the building under conditions that prevent the mind from 
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being disturbed by the consideration of the details — st 
a distance, for instance, or by moonlight, when its out- 
lines may be seen standing boldly out against the sky 
Thus the mass of a Gothic cathedral, the proportion of its 
parts, the outline of tower, nave, choir, and lady-chapel, 

; the deep shadows which show the projection or recess of 
its various parts, are in themselves beautiful even when 
there is not fight enough to distinguish mouldings^ carvings, 
or tracery. 

Proportion itself depends essentially upon the employ- Proportion, 
ment of mathematical ratios in the dimensions of a building. 

It is a curious but significant fact that such proportions as 
those of an exact cube, or of two cubes placed side by side 
— dimensions increasing by one-half {e.g.y 20 feet high, 30 
wide, and 45 long) — or the ratios of the base, perpendicular, 
and hypotenuse of a right-angled triangle (e,g., 3, 4, 6, or 
their multiples) — ^please the eye more than dimensions taken 
at randpm. No defect is more glaring or more unpleasant 
than want of proportion. The GotHc architects appear 
to have been guided in their designs by proportions based 
on the equilateral triangle. 

By harmony is meant the general balancing of the several Harmony, 
parts of the design. It is proportion appKed to the mutual 
relations of the details. Thus, supported parts should have 
an adequate ratio to their supports, and the same should be 
the case with solids and voids. Due attention to proportion 
and harmony gives the appearance of stability and repose 
which is indispensable to a really fine building. Sym- Symmetry, 
metry is uniformity m plan, and, when not carried to 
excess, is undoubtedly effective. But a building too 
rigorously symmetrical is apt to appear cold and tasteless. 

Such symmetry of general plan, with diversity of detail, as 
is presented to us in leaves, animals, and other natural 
objects, is probably the just medium between the excesses 
of two opposing schools. 

Next to general beauty or grandeur of form m a building Ornament, 
comes architectural ornament. Ornament, of course, may 
be used to excess, and, as a general rule, it should be con- 
fined to the decoration of constructive parts of the fabric ; 
but, on the other hand, a total absence or a paucity of orna- 
ment betokens an unpleasing poverty. Ornaments may 
be divided into two classes — ^mouldings and the sculptured 
representation of natural or fanciful objects. Mouldings, 
no doubt, originated, first, in simply taJang off the edge of 
anything that might be in the way, as the edge of a square 
post, and then sinking the chamfer in hollows of various 
forms ; and thence were developed the systems of mouldings 
we now find in all styles and periods. Each of these has 
its own system ; and so well are their characteristics under- 
stood, that from an examination of them a skilfal architect 
win not only tell the period in which any building has been 
erected, but will even give an estimate of its probable size, 
as professors of physiology will construct an animal from 
the examination of a single bone. Mouldings require to be 
carefully studied, for nothing offends an educated eye like 
a confusion of mouldings, such as Eoman forms in Greek 
work, or Early English in that of the Tudor period. The 
same remark applies to sculptured ornaments. They should 
be neither too numerous nor too few, and, above all, they 
should be consistent. The carved ox skulls, for instance, 
which are appropriate in a temple of Vesta or of Fortune, 
would be very incongruous on a Christian church. 

Colour must be regarded as a subsidiary element in Coloiir. 
architecture, and although it seems almost indispensable 
and has always been extensively employed in interiors, it is 
doubtful how far external colouring is desirable. Som<^ 
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contend that only local colouring, the colour of the 
materials, should be admitted ; but there seems no reason 
why any colour should not be used, provided it be employed 
with discretion and kept subordinate to the form or out- 
line. This subject is of too much importance to be dis- 
missed summarily here, and will be treated in a supple- 
mentary notice at the end of this article. 

As has been already pointed out, the origin of the art is 
to be found in the endeavours of man to provide for his 
physical wants. A picturesque account of the early stages 
in its progress is given by Vitruvius. According to 
man in his primitive savage state began to imitate the 
nests of birds and the lairs of beasts, and constructed 
arbours with twigs of trees. To these arbours succeeded 
huts wiih wails composed of dried turf, strengthened with 
reeds and branches. From huts to houses the progress is 
gradual and easy. Other writers have endeavoured to 
trace three orders of primitive dwellings — ^the cave, the hut, 
and the tent — constructed severally by the tribes who 
devoted themselves to hunting and fishing, to agriculture, 
and to a pastoral and nomadic life. There can be no 
doubt that climate and surrounding circumstances affected 
not only the form of the primitive, buildings but also the 
materials employed. Thus, where trees abounded, stone 
was probably a material seldom used, as it entailed a much 
greater amount of labour than timber ; but as stone would 
neither bum nor rot, it was preferred for all durable pur- 
poses. Where wood was plentiful, as in Greece and in 
Lycia, stone architecture exhibits traces of an original 
timber construction. The columns were originally posts, 
and the architraves and triglyphs beams resting on each 
other. The Lycian tomb in the British Museum furnishes 
a strong proof that there the art of the carpenter preceded 
that of the mason, and suggested forms, which became con- 
ventional, and from which the latter could not venture to 
depart. On the other hand, in the plains of Egypt, where 
building timber is scarce, and where there is abundance of 
large stone in the mountains, the mason element seems to 
have prevailed. In such plains as those of Mneveh and 
Babylon artificial stone was made from lumps of dried or 
burnt clay. Finally, in vast sandy deserts, where there are 
i»either trees nor stones, the skins of beasts, sewed together 
and supported by sticks, formed the earliest shelter. This 
soon grew into the tent, and its form still influences the 
architecture of the Chinese and the Tartars. Much in- 
genuity has been expended in the inquiry whether it was 
timber or stone that first gave birth to the art of architec- 
ture; the probability is, that the hut, the cairn, and llie 
tent, all contributed their share in different countries. 

No traces remain of the steps by which the beautiful 
temples of Egypt or the magnificent halls of Persia and 
Assyria were developed from these rude beginnings. The 
earliest known structures of those countries belong to an 
age already considerably advanced in civilisation and in the 
art of construction. And the history of architecture from 
its earliest specimens in Egypt is not one continuous line 
of progress. We can indeed show how from these early 
structures sprang the art of Greece ; how that was modi- 
fied by the Romans ; and finally, how the Pointed archi- 
tecture of the 13th century arose. But the development i 
is not gradual; it proceeds by a series of steps, and one 
style does not shade imperceptibly into another. No doubt 
the architects of each country borrowed somewhat (in 
detail more especially) from the designs of the adjacent 
countries; but, nevertheless, each country originated forms 
peculiar to itself, and in all its artistic efforts continued 
to repeat and elaborate them. So definite are the charac- 
teristics of the styles of different nations, that from the mere 
form, carving, or decoration of any stimcture, its age and 
its architects can, usually, be fairly determined. 


Pbehistoeic Steuctuees. 

The numerous relics of structures left by primeval man 
have generally little or no architectural value. The only 
interesting problem regarding them, the determination of 
their date and purpose, and of the degree of civilisation 
which they manifest, falls within the province of archaeology. 

The principal specimens of such prehistoric erections 
may be classified thus — 

(1.) MonolUhs {Maenhir^ from Maen, a stone, hir^ high), 
or single upright 
stones (fig. 1). The 
best example is at 
Carnac, in Brittany. 

This huge stone, 
when perfect, was 
63 feet high, and 
14 feet in diameter 
at its widest part. 

It is rudely shaped 
to a circular form, 
and weighs about 
260 tons. 

(2.) Cromlechs^ table-stones, generally consisting of one 
large fiat stone supported by others which are upright (fig. 
2). The cromlech is also named Dolmen^ from Taal^ or 
JDaul, a table, and 
Maerif a stone. A 
good example of 
the cromlech is the 
structure known 
Kit's Coity 
House,” near Maid- 
stone. Other ex- 
aples occur in 
different parts of 
Great Britain and 
Ireland, and numerous specimens are found in Algeria, 
in India, in the country east of the Jordan, in Guernsey, 
and near Saumur, on the Loire. 

(3.) Circles of Stone . — The most important specimtiii of 





Fig. 1. — Maeiihir and Trilithon. 





Pig. 4. — Oirclea of Avebury (restored). From Waring's Stone 
Mormnmts, 

these in Britain is Stonehenge (fig. 3). Others are found 
at Avebury, in Wiltshire (fig, 4) ; at Stanton Drew, in 
Somersetshire; at Stennis, in Orkney; and at Callemkh, 
in Lewis and several have been discovered in the districts 
around Mount and Aden. In some circles, as at 
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Stonelienge, as well as separately, are found trilithons (fig. 
1), wliicli appear to be a raodification of the dolmen. 

(4.) Tumuli , — These 
include the heeJdve 
huts, so called from 
their shape, found 
scattered throughout 
Cornwall, Wales, and 
Scotland (fig. 5). 

Similar, but superior, 
edifices are to be met 
with in Ireland^ and 
of these. New Grange, 
near Drogheda, ap- 
parenbly a burial 
mound, is the finest specimen (fig. 6). 



Fig. 5. — Beeliive Hut, Lewis. 

Waring. 


From 


The design of the 



Fig. 6. — Section of cRambered Burial Mound, New Grange, Ireland. 
From Waring. 



Fig. 7. — ‘^Nurhag,** near Isili, Sardinia. From Waring. 

** nurhags ” (fig. 7), which are found in great numbers in 
the island of Sardinia, has gi'eatly puzzled archeologists. 
It has been conjectured that they were sepulchres, the dead 



being exposed on their sunun 
houses” of the Orkney Islands, 
some are chambered tnmuli, 
while others may be more 
properly described as under- 
ground dwellings (fig. 8). 

(5.) Wooden huts, the sub- 
merged remains of which 
have been recently discovered 
in the lakes of Switzerland, 
as well as in Sweden, in 
Italy, and in Ireland. These 
erections, which rose on piles 
just above the surface of 
the water, present no features 


Of the so-caUed ^‘Piets' 



Fig. 9. — Lake Dwellings, or 
Cranuoges, Lake ArdStillin, 
Roscommon. From Troyon's 
Hah. Jjamisirts, 1860. 

of architectural interest. 


A specimen of prehistoric sculpture, on stone, taken 



Fig. 10- — Ancient Swiss Lake Dwellings. From Troyon’s 
Hah, Lacustresy 1860. 


from ruins in the island of Gozo, in the Mediterranean, is 
given in fig. 11. 

Prehistoric remains 
are separated by a 
wide gulf from those 
which now fall to be 
noticed, inasmuch as, 
whether or not they 
led, by improvement 
in their forms, to any- 
thing really architec- 
tural, no evidence re- 
mains of such progress, and they must therefore be re- 
garded as practically dissociated from anything that we 
have now to describe. 

Egyptian Architecture. 

For the beginnings of the art — its earliest ejETorts, 
grand even in their 'infancy — we must turn to Eg3rpt, 

A short description of the general configuration of the 
country may be useful here. Its habitable land is a narrow 
strip a few miles wide, extending from the Nile, on one or 
both its banks, to the rocks or desert. About 100 miles up 
the river is Cairo, and close to it Memphis, the old capital of 
Lower Egypt, HeHopolis, and the great pyramids of Ghizeh, 
Abooseer, Sakkara, and Dashour ; 450 miles higher up the 
river is the site of the great Thebes, with Karnak and 
Luxor on the right or eastern bank, and Medinet Haboo on 
the west. Beyond this in succession are Esne, Edfoo, 
Elephantina, Syene, and Philse, close to the first cataract. 
Higher up (in Nubia) are the great caves of Aboosimbel, 
and at a still greater distance the pyramids of Meroe, or 
Dankelah. The rock is generally limestone up to Thebes, 
sandstone and breccia to Syene, where the well-known 
variety of granite, with hornblende, is found ; these with 
the addition of unburnt brick, are the chief materials used 
in the construction of the Egyptian architectural monu- 
ments. The granite was principally supplied by the quarries 
at Elephantina and Syene, for which the Nile offered a 
ready mode of conveyance, although it appears that the 
obelisks and other enormous blocks were sent by land. 
Some species were brought down the river from Ethiopia, 
but we do not find that the materials were brought from 
any other foreign country. It may be remarked, too; that 
in the earliest structures the common gres or sandstone is 
principally employed. Excepting the obelisks and some 
few of the propylaea, aU the temples at Thebes are of that 
material In Lower Egypt, on the contrary, and in the 
works of later date generally, almost everything is con- 
structed of granite. 

It seems quite certain that Egyptian art is original and 
not derived from that of India ; and it may be concluded 
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with great probability that the structures of Egypt are the 
oldest specimeiis of architecture in the world. The origin 
of the structures themselves has been matter of some discus- 
sion. By several writers it has been thought that the rock- 
cut caves of Upper Egypt were the earliest efforts of archi- 
tectural design, and furnished models for the enormous 
piles raised along the banks of the Nile. An examination 
of these caves, however, will show clearly that the very 
reverse is the case, and that the carvings of the excavations 
are imitated from the above-ground buildings. 

The oldest works of the Egyptians, according to Hero- 
dotus,. werQ the embankment of the Nile by Menes, the 
foundation of the city of Memphis, and the commencement 
of a temple to Vulcan, Next we learn from Manetho, as 
cited by Eusebius, that Yenephes, the fourth king of the 
first dynasty, built some pyramids at a place called Cocho- 
men, but this is all we faow of them. Eusebius further 
records that Tosorthus, or Sosorthus, the second king of 
the third dynasty, found out how to build with polished or 
smooth stone (xat r^v Sta feoraiv XCOtav €vpero)» 

The next structure of which we have notice is the Great 
Pyramid, the most gigantic work in the world — one which 
never has been, and perhaps never will be surpassed. At 
this time the Egyptians must have reached a proficiency in 
the mechanical arts of which we can form no conception. 
They seem to have been able to qnarry rocks of the hmdest 
stone, even granite — ^to transport them to great distances 
— ^to raise huge blocks, vast monolith obelisks, that would 
puzzle our engineers with their best tackle — ^and, more 
wonderful still, they appear to have had the power not only 
of polishing granite, but of carving on that most stubborn 
material with the utmost facility, large surfaces and even 
huge statues being covered with hieroglyphics of the most 
minute kind and of the highest finish. It is impossible to 
discover how this was done, for though Herodotus (ii. 124, 
125) tells us they had iron tools, it was long before the con- 
version of that metal into steel had been found out; and with 
all the best modern tools of steel, it is difficult and costly 
10 carve even plain letters in granite. According to the 
account of Herodotus, the occasion of the erection of this 
great work was the caprice of a king, Cheops, who is sup- 
posed to be the Suphis of Syncellus, and the Chembes of 
Diodorus. This king was a tyrant of the very worst kind ; 
he closed all the temples throughout Egypt, forbade every 
sort of religious observance, and forced all his subjects to 
labour for him as he pleased. Among other whims, he 
determined to build this pyramid as a tomb for himself. 
The stones were quarried in the Arabian mountains, and 
none were less than 30 feet long. They were then con- 
veyed by the Nile to a newly-constructed road, three-quar- 
ters of a mile long, 60 feet broad, and in a cutting of 48 
feet. This road, of polished stone, and carved with figures, 
took ten years to complete. Twenty years were spent in 
building the pyramid itself. 

The site of this extraordinary structure is at Ghizeh, in 
the neighbourhood of Cairo. The base was, Herodotus 
tells us, 8 plethra (about 808 English feet) square, and 
the height the same. This, however, is not the case, the 
Greek author having probably measured the sloping edge. 
The dimensions are variously given by the various persons 
who have measured it. M. Nouet, who was of the Erench 
commission in Egypt, and had perhaps the best means of 
ascertaining the truth, states its base to be a square whose 
side is 716 French or 768 English feet, and gives the 
height as 421 French or 452 English feet The dimen- 
sions of the pyramid in its original state, as given by 
Colonel Yyse, are 7 64 feet length of base, 7 20 feet dant side, 
and 480 feet high. According to Sir Henry James {Ifotes 
on ike Great Pyramid, 1869), the side of the base is 760 
feet; while Professor Kazzi SfQ 3 rth gives this as 763*81, and 


the height as 486*2567. The pyramid thus covers upwards 
of 13 acres, and is about 150 feet higher than St PauFs 
cathedral. As compared with the largest building in the 





Pia. 12, — Section of Great Pyramid. 

Ohizeh. 


From Vyse’s Pyramids of 


world, St Peter^s, Rome, the Great Pyramid covers an 
area which is as 58 to 22, or nearly three times as much, and 
is 50 feet higher. Like almost aD the other pyramids, its 
sides face the cardinal 
points, and it is entered 
from the north by a 
descending passage, 
which leads to a few 
small chambers or cells, 
the largest of which is 
but 17*7 feet wide. In 
one of these a solitaiy 
sarcophagus was found. 

The pyramid appears 
to be a solid mass of 
stone, and is built in 
regular courses or lay- 
ers, which vary in thick- 
ness from 2 to 5 feet, 
each receding from the 
one below it to the 
number of 202; though 



Fig. 13. — Entrance to Great Pyramid 
of Gizeh. 


even this is variously stated from that number to 260, 
as indeed the height is given by various modern tra- 
vellers at from 444 to 625 feet. And the ancient writers 
differ as widely both 
among themselves and 
from the modems. On 
the top course the area* 
is about 10 English feet 
square, though it is be- 
lieved to have been 
originally two courses 
higher, which would 
bring it to the smallest 
that in regular gradations 
it could be. This vast 
erection, on which the 
labours of 100,000 men 
were bestowed for twenty 
years, and which con- 
tains 85 millions of 
cubic feet of stone, must 
have cost (reckoning 
quarrying, transport — 
twice by land and once by river — squaring, hoisting, and 
setting at 2s. per foot) something like 8^ millions of English 
money. 



Fio. 14. — Part Section of Great 
PyramicL. From Vyae. 
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A eecond pyraioid, close to the first, was bxiilt by the 
successor of Cheops, whom Herodotus calls Chephren; the 
inscriptions on the stones, howeyer, give the name Shafra. 
The side of its base is about 60 feet less than that of 
the former. About forty years later, Mycerinus, or Men- 
cheres, built a third; but the side of the base is only 
about 364 feet, or less than half that of the Great 
Pyramid. It was, however, entirely faced with polished 
granite, while the others were of limestone. A statue of 
King Chephren has recently been found in a temple close 
adjacent to the pyramids, and now forms one of the most 
remarkable objects in the museum at Cairo. Canina (Archi- 
iectura Antica, part L) has described altogether twenty large 
and twenty-seven small pyramids, some not more than 30 
feet square. But the researches of Lepsius and others prove 
that the number is much greater than this, and on the range 
of overlooking the Nile, from Abooroash in the north 
to Hlahoon in the south, the number is probably not under 
100 . 

A great deal of trouble has been taken to discover the 
principles on which the Egyptians planned these erections. 
The most reasonable theory is that each side was meant 
for an equilateral triangle, four of which, laid sloping and 
brought to a point, would compose the pyramid; but neither 
the dimensions nor the angles agree with this. It is true 
that the sides of the three great pyramids have an angle 
with the horizon of from 51^® to 52 or thereabouts ; but 
those at Abooseer and at Sakkara, as given by Canina, 
measure SS'", while at Barkal, near Meroe, the angle is no 
less than 72®. At Dashour the pyramid has a slope about 
half way up of 53®, which afterwards is flattened to 44®. 
At Meydoum there is a pyramid in three great steps. If, 



Tia. 16. — Pyramid of Meydoum Proru Vyae. 

therefore, the Egyptians had begun to work on the above 
theory, they departed from it in many notable instances. 

The following seems to have beeh the manner in which the 
pyramids were generally constructed. A level platform 
was cut in the rock, a portion of which was, however, left 
in the centre above the general level to serve as a sort of 
core to the pjnramid. A deep chamber was then sunk in 
the rock, with a passage leading from it always on the 
north side, and usually at an angle of 26® to 28®, to the 
surface of the ground. It is curious that these passages 
were almost always of one dimension, viz., 3 ft. 5 in. wide, 
and 3 ft. 11 in. high. Over the chamber was built a mass 
of masonry, which was gradually added to at the side and 
top, according to the power, or the wealth, or the length of 
life of the founder. Finally, the angles of the stones were cut 
off to the proper slope, or a casing added, and the pyramid 
thus completed from the top. Some of the casings were 
highly finished. Those of the first and second pyramid 
were of polished stone ; that of the third was of polished 
granite. Occasionally, as in the Great Pyramid, and in the 
southern one at Dashour, there was a chamber built above 


the one which was cut in the rock, 
carefully con- 
cealed, and even 
the doors of 
the chamber de- 
fended by gi- 
gantic portcul- 
lises of granite, 
some 8 to 10 feet 
square, weigh- 
ing 50 to 60 
tons, so as to 
render the se- 
curity of the 
chambers as 
great as possible. 


Their entrances were 
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Fia. 16. — Section (facing east) of Soutli Stone 
Pyramid at Dashour, Prom Vyse. 



Fia. 17. — Sepulchral Chamber, Third 
Pyramid, From Vyse. 


Yet every chamber in the chief pyra- 
mids, at least, except perhaps ‘^the false one” at Meydoum, 
has been rifled ages ago, and so the great purpose of their 
erection utterly set at nought. Most of the sarcophagi 
which they once con- 
tained have also 1 sen 
carried away. One, that 
of Mycerinus, was lost in 
its passage to England; 
but the mummy-case and 
mummy which it con- 
tained are now in the 
British Museum. The 
sarcophagus of the Great 
Pyramid still rests in its 
chamber. An extra in- 
terest belongs to the third 
pyramid (of Mycerinus) 
owing to its chamber 
being ceiled with a point- 
ed arcL But it is not a 
true arch, the stones being 
merely strutted against 
each other, as over the 
entrance to the Great Pyramid (see fig. 13 supra)^ and the 
underside cut to the above form. The 
chamber of a pyramid at Sakkara was 
lined with blue and white tiles like 
the Dutch slyle ; and at the false one 
at Meydoum there is, about two-thirds 
up, a band about 12 feet wide, left 
rough all round, and it has been sup- 
posed that this may have been left as 
a ground for decoration. But there is 
nothing to prove this. Herodotus, 
however, expressly says that the ex- 
terior was richly sculptured, and a 
model of a pyramid that is to be seen 
at the Museum of Cairo bears out his statement. The con- 
struction of pyramids seems to have ended in Lower Egypt 
at a very early date, with the old dynasty of Memphis. But 
some of crude brick, and containing arched chambers, are 
found at Thebes, and are supposed to be of date about 
1200 B.C. Many similar structures, but on a very much 
smaller scale, were erected in Ethiopia and Meroe down 
to about 700 B.o. 

Many theories have been stated as to the purposes for 
which these gigantic monuments were erected, but the 
opimofi of M. Mariette, the latest, as well as one of the 
most learned writers, may be taken as correct, viz., that 
every pyramid was a tomb and the gigantic enclosure of a 
mummy. It is certain that every pyramid is on the western 
bank of the Nile, the region of the setting sun, and thus 
associated by the Egyptians with the regions of death, and 
that each group of pyramids is the centre of a necropolis. 



Fig. 18.— Section of 
SepulcliTal Cham 
her, Third Pyra- 
mid. Prom Vyse. 
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^ext to the pyramids in massiv^e grandeur conies the Great 
Sphinx, and au additional interest has lately been asso- 
ciated with this statue, from the finding of an inscription, 
which seems to prove that it was sculptured before the time 
of the builder of the first pyramid. The Egyptian sphinx 
was quite different from the Greek, which usually had a 
female head on the body of a winged Hon ; whereas the 
Egyptian was wingless, and had usually the head of a 
man, bearded and capped, and thus represents strength 
and wisdom. Those with the head of a ram, or crio- 
sphinxes, are supposed to be dedicated to Amen (Jupiter 
Ammon); those with the head of a hawk are called 
hieraco-sphinxes, andaie sacred to Ra, or the sun. The 



Fig. 19. —Figures at Thebes. 


Great Sp hinx at Ghizeh has the body of a Hon crouch- 
ing close to the ground ; the height from the floor, or plat- 
form on which it Hes, to the top of the head is 100 
feet ; the total length is 146 feet ; across the shoulders it 
measures 34 feet. The head, from the top to the chin, 
is 28 feet 6 inches, and is calculated to be 40,000 times 
the bulk of an ordinary 
human head. A small 
temple or sanctuary was 
built between its paws. 

With the exception of 
this, and the paws them- 
selves, which are of ma- 
sonry, the whole appears 
to be carved out of the 
soHd rock. Indeed, it 
may safely be assumed to 
besoHd; for Colonel Yyse 
driUed a hole 27 feet 
deep into the shoulder, 
and found that, so far at 
least, it was so. 

Another grand memo- 
rial of the old dynasty 
must be mentioned, viz., 
the Serapeum, near the 
pyramid of Sakkara, dis- 
covered in 1851 by M. Mariette, and excavated 30 feet 
deep in the soHd rock. It contains the mummies of 
the sacred bulls, placed in gigantic sarcophagi, 11 feet 
high, 7 to 8 feet wide, and 13 to 18 feet long, each of 



Fig. 20. — Temple between paws of 
Great SpMiix, From Vyse. 


which is placed in a chamber. The chambers, forty in num- 
ber, are excavated on each side of gaHeries about 12 feet 
wide, the ceilings being cut (not built) to the form of an 
arcL 

iN’o great distance beyond Sakkara, in the district caHed Labyrinth, 
the Fayoom, was the famous Labyrinth, an immense 
of buildings mentioned by Herodotus as the palaces built 
for the twelve kings. F rom his description of it this appears 
to have been as great a work and as great a wonder as the 
pyramids themselves. It was close to Lake Moeris, and con- 
tained in the time he wrote 3000 chambers, half above and 
half below ground, besides immense halls, corridors, courts, 
gardens, &c. The roofs were whoUy of stone, and the walls 
covered with sculpture. On one side stood a pyramid 40 
orgyiae, or about 243 feet higL It appears from the ruins 
that huge masses of buildings once occupied three sides of 
an open quadrangle, about 200 yards square in the inside — 
the two wings being about 300 yards long, and the third 
side about 400, measured on the outsida The pyramid, as 
stated by the various authorities, occupied the greater part 
of the fourth side, and measured about 348 feet square. 

There are a multitude of small chambers in two stories, as 
described by Herodotus ; and Canina supposes there was a 
third story above these supported on columns — a sort of 
open gallery. 

Tombs. — ^The great reverence paid by the Egyptians to Tombs, 
i the bodies of their ancestors, and their careful preservation 
of them by embalmment, necessitated a great number and 
vast extent of tombs. Some of these, erected long after 
the building of pyramids had ceased, are built up above 
ground; others are caves cut in the sides of rocks; others 
are passages tunneHed under ground to a great extent The 
tombs above ground have been for the most part destroyed. 

But some very interesting ones are found near the Great 
Pyramid. They are of w’-eli-squared stone, in the form of 
truncated pyramids; the tops are level, and they show no 
appearance of anything having been built above them. But 
there must have been a covering of some kind, as pits, leading 
to sepulchral chambers 
beneath, are cut down 
directly from the sur- 
; face level The most 
curious tomb at Ghizeh 
is known as CampbeU’s, 
of the supposed date of 
about 660 b.c. It is an 
open excavation, 53 ft. 

6 in. deep, 30 ft. by 
26 ft. 3 in. on plan, 
with niches, <fec., lead- 
ing out of it. In these 
were found four sarco- 
phagi, one of which, of 
basalt, is in the British 
Museum. This exca- 
vation is supposed, from 
some indications left of 
a springing stone, to 
have been covered by 
an arch. If so, this 
would be the oldest 
known stone arch of a 
large size. In fact, it is 
dliBScult to imagine any 
other way in which this 
large excavation could 
have been covered. But 
the special object actu- 
aUy found was a tomb 

built up in the centre of the excavation, of good masonry, 



Fig. 21.— Campbell’s Tomb ; section, 
looking west. From Vyse. 
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Fia. 22. Building in Campbell’s 
Tomb. From Vyse. 
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covered by three stones as struts, over which was a per- 
fectly formed voussoired arcL This arch was destroyed 
not long ago by tbe Egyptian 
Government, in order to build 
a mill. Outside the whole ex- 
cavation was a deep trench 5 
ft, 4 in. -wide, and 73 feet deep, 
from which branch out a num- 
ber of chambers. This excava- 
tion was probably finished 
above with some such trun- 
cated pyramid as we have al- 
ready described. 

Even more interesting are 
the tombs at Beni Hassan 
and Thebes. There is little 
attempt at architectural decor- 
ation in these, except the 
fapade and some columns cut 
in the rock inside; but they 
are filled with the most inter- 
esting paintings, representing 
even the minutest incidents of 
private life, A model of one 
was exhibited in London by 
Belzonij and there is a valuable series built up, and 
painted in fac-simile, in the Vatican at Borne. It appears 
that as soon as a king succeeded to the throne, the excava- 
tion of his tomb commenced, and proceeded year by year 
till his death. Canina has given plans and sections of several 
of the royal tombs, extending from 250 to 400 feet direct 
into the solid rock- Several of these tombs at Beni 
Hassan have external facades high up in the cMs, consist- 
ing each of two columns in antis, to which we shall have 
again to refer when treating of the origin of the Grecian 
Doric. Others, as at Qhizeh and Sakkara, have their 
entrances level with or below the ground, and without 
external decoration; whilst others, as at Thebes, have their 
entrances high up in the face of the cliffs, and not only 
without ornament of any kind, but closed up as if for 
purposes of concealment. But each, no matter of what size 
or description, had one or more chambers or corridors, in 
the floor of some one or other of which was sunk a deep 
pit. Leading out of this pit, again, were other cham- 
bers, in one of which was deposited the sarcophagus. 
When this was done the pit was filled up so as to render 
the concealment of the place of sepulture as complete as 
possible. One of the grandest at Thebes is that of a priest, 
otherwise unknown to fame, which comprises a series of 
halls, passages, and chambers, at various levels, branching 
off in one place three different ways. In all, it is 862 feet 
long, and the part actually excavated occupies an area of 
23,000 feet. 

Many of the paintings already alluded to are often 
simply executed in colour, but others are emphasised by 
being sculptured also in slight iutaglio. This came into use, 
it would seem, about the 14th century b.o., the earlier work 
being in relief. The stone was usually prepared for paint- 
ing by being covered with a very thin fine stucco. Even 
the fine granites were so covered sometimes, and the wood- 
work also. Imitations of costly woods, <fec., are to be 
found even at this early time. 

Tbmples. — The Egyptian temples range from the time 
that Thebes became the capital (about 2000 b.c.) down to 
the time of the Caesars. 

Of all the temples, the most remarkable is perhaps the 
rock-cut one of Aboosimbel, in Nubia, supposed to have 
been excavated in the 14th century b.c. The fa 9 ade was 
cut in the steep face of a rock, the entrance doorway 
being flanked by two gigantic statues (66 feet high) on 


each side. The main feature internally was a grand 
hall supported by two rows of detached piers, in front 
of each of which is a statue 17 ft. 8 in. high. Another 
i remarkable temple exists at Ghizeh, built up within a great 
I excavation in the rock; here was found the statue of 
Chephren before mentioned. The temple is lined with 
immense blocks of polished granite, as are also the piers, 
each of these being of one stone about 15 feet high, 5 feet 
wide, and 3-2 thick. Over this structure there was clearly 
another, above ground, as extensive remains of fine stone- 
I walling still exist. This singular edifice is without inscrip- 
tion of any kind, and evidently was connected in some way 
with sepulture, as tomb-chambers lead out of it. The 
apparently great antiquity of these and other excavations 
lent countenance to the theory to which we have before 
alluded, viz., that the origin of Egyptian art is to be found 
in them. But the evidence before us distinctly shows that 
all the forms used in the great excavations at Aboosimbel, 
Thebes, Beni Hassan, and other places, are clearly copied 
from built buildings. Thus, we have the ceilings arched 
out of the solid rock, or formed with clear imitations of 
beams, squared or round, also cut out of the rock, just as 
square beams or round logs were used in ordinary buildings ; 
and so with the other parts of the excavations. 

The grandest architectural efforts of the Egyptians are 
shown in their built temples, whose construction ranges 
from the time at which Thebes became the chief capital 
(about 2000 b.c.) down to so late even as the time of the 
Caesars. Sir Gardner Wilkinson, in his Architecture of 
Ancient Egypt, gives a very full account of these edifices, and 
classifies them thus : — 1. Sanctuary Temples, or those with 
only one single chamber. 2. Peripteral Temples, or the 
like, but surrounded with columns. 3. Temples in Antis, 
with a portico of two or four columns in front. 4. Those 
with porticos of many columns, as Esne, Dendera, &c., 
and many inner chambers. 5. Those with large courts, 
and with pyramidal towers or propylons in front. The 
earliest temples were small, consisting of a simple chamber 
to hold the statue of the deity, with one opening or door- 
way in front, through which the votary might look, and 
with an altar for sacrifice. They were sanctuaries into 
which only priests might enter. The building was sur- 
rounded with a wall of brick forming a court or temenos, 
which was entered by a tall stone gateway or propylon, 
and was often planted with trees. In process of ‘time these 
temples were enlarged, and there were added chambers for 
the priests, and large doorways flanked by towers with 
sloping sides (Plate VII. fig. 5), and sometimes by a 
portico or pronaos (fig. 2) supported by columns. The 
vestibule, or court-yard, was surrounded by a colonnade 
(fig, 4) ; the propylon was of gigantic proportions, and full 
of chambers (figs. 1, 4). The sanctuary, adytum, or o-tJ/cos 
( fig. 4), still contained the idol and its altar. Across the 
court, and, in fact, sometimes for an immense distance 
outside, there was a Spo/xos, or avenue of sphinxes, through 
which processions defiled. At the commencement of this 
avenue there was frequently an open or hypaethral build- 
ing, or peristyle of columns, where it is supposed the 
processions assembled and were marshalled. This building 
is called a canopy by Sir Gardner Wilkinson. 

The pyramidal form of the propylsea, peculiar to Egyptian 
temples, may have been suggested by the pyramids, as 
neither that form nor those adjuncts to a temple appear 
to have been used before the period at which it is supposed 
the former were constructed. The grandeur and dignity 
inherent in that form would indeed hardly be suspected 
till its appearance in the pyramids themselves ; and certainly 
the impression of its effect must have been strong, to 
induce men to seek it in a truncated pyramid under a very 
acute angle, as in the propylsea, relying on the effect of 
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its outline alone. It was gradually, too, that this ten- 
dency was generally applied, for in the earliest Pharaonic 
structures the vertical outline is most common, except in 
the propylsea, where they exist ; and in the structures of 
the Ptolemies the inclined outline pervades everything. 
The larger and more perfect structures do not extemaUy 
present the appearance of being columned, a boundary 
wall or peribolus girding the whole, and preventing the 
view of any part of the interior, — except perhaps the tower- 
ing magnificence of some inner pylones ; of the lofty 
tops of an extraordinary avenue of columns, with their 
superimposed terrace; of the tapering obelisks which 
occupy, at times, some of the courts ; or of a dense mass 
of structure, which is the body of the temple itself, enclos- 
ing the thickly columned halls. The immense magnitude 
of these edifices may perhaps have made them, in their per- 
fect state, independent of considerations which have weight 
in architectural composition at the present time, and on 
which indeed its harmony depends. The various portions 
of the same temple differ in size and proportion ; whence 
it happens that the cornices of the lower parts abut inde- 
finitely against the walls of the higher, wMle the latter are 
not at all in accordance among themselves. 

The structure selected here to exemplify Egyptian archi- 
tecture, and figured in elevation, plan, and details in Plate 
YIL, though not ranked among the Pharaonic monu- 
ments, is perfectly characteristic of the style and arrange- 
ment of Egyptian temples, and is a more regular specimen 
than any other possessing the national peculiarities. It 
is known as the temple of Apollinopolis Magna, or of 
Edfoo, in Upper Egypt, on the hanks of the I^'ile, between 
Thebes and the first cataract. It has recently been cleared 
out, and its magnificent ruins now stand forth grandly and 
clearly. 

The plan of the enclosure behind the propylaea is a long 
parallelogram, the moles or propylaea themselves forming 
another across one of its ends. The grand entrance to the 
great court of the temple is by a doorway between the 
moles, to which there may have been folding gates, for the 
notches, as for their hinges, are still to be seen. Small cham- 
bers, right and left of the entrance, and in the core of the 
propylaea, were probably for the porters or guards of the 
temple : a staircase remains on each side, which leads to 
other chambers at different heights. To furnish these with 
light and air, loop-holes have been cut through the external 
wails, disfiguring the front of the structure. The grand 
doorway (fig. 4) is about 50 feet high, and is flanked by 
two massive towers 110 feet high. The whole facade 
measures about 250 feet, or about 70 feet longer than that 
of St Paul’s. The propylon is covered with numerous 
figures, all of colossal proportions, and soma as high as 40 
feet. The court is 160 feet by 140, and is surrounded on 
three sides by columns 32 feet high, forming a covered 
gallery. The pronaos, or covered portico, measures 110 
feet by 44, and consists of three rows of six columns, each 
34 feet high, parallel and equidistant, except in the middle, 
where the intercolumniation is greater, because of the 
passage through. The front row of columns is closed by 
a sort of breastwork or dado, extending to nearly half their 
height, in which moreover they are half-imbedded ; and in 
the central opening a peculiar doorway is formed, consist- 
ing of piers, with the Kntel and comice over them cut 
through, as exhibited in the elevation of the portico. From 
the pronaos another doorway leads to an atrium or inner 
vestibule, consisting of three rows of smaller columns, with 
four in each, distributed as those of the pronaos are. 
Beyond this vestibule there are sundry close rooms and 
cells, with passages and staircases which were probably used 
for storing the sacred utensils. The insulated chamber 
within the sixth door was most probably the adytum, or 
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shrine of the deity or deities to whom the temple was 
dedicated. It measures only about 33 feet by 17 feet 
while the whole edifice within the walls covers about as 
much ground as St Paul’s, London. 

The lon^tudinal section of the edifice (fig. 3) shows the 
relative heights of the various parts, and the mode of con- 
structing the soffits or ceilings, which are of the same 
material as the walls and columnar ordinances ; that is, in 
some cases granite, and in others freestone. The elevation 
of the pronaos (fig. 2) shows also a transverse section of 
the colonnades and peribolus. It displays most of the 
general features of Egyptian columnar architecture ; the 
unbroken continuity of outline, the pyramidal tendency 
of the composition, and the boldness and breadth of every 
part. The good taste with which the interspaces of the 
columns are covered may be remarked. Panels standing 
between the columns woiild have had a very ill effect, both 
internally and externally ; and if a continued screen had 
been made, the effect would be stiU worse, as the columns 
must then have appeared from the outside absurdly shoit ; 
but as it is, their height is perfectly obvious, aud their 
form is rendered clear by the contrast of light and shade 
occasioned by the projection of the panels, which would 
not exist if they had been detailed between the columns. 
The lotus ornament at the foot of the panels is particularly 
simple and elegant; and nothing can be more gracefi'l 
and effective than the cyma above their comice, which is 
singularly enriched with ibis mummy-cases (figs. 6 and 7). 
The jambs forming a false doorway in the central inter- 
space are a blemish in the composition; they injure it very 
much by the abruptness of their form, and their want of 
harmony with anything else in it. The front elevation of 
the moles or propylsea (fig. 1) with the grand entrance 
between them, is peculiarly Egyptian ; and very little 
variety is discoverable between the earliest and latest 
specimens of this species of structure. It is an object that 
must be seen to be appreciated ; simplicity and an inherent 
impressiveness in the pyramidal tendency are all on which 
it has to depend for effect, with the exception of its magni- 
tude. The projecting fillet and coving which form a 
comice to the structures, though large and bold, appear 
small and inefficient when compared with the bulk they 
crown ; and there is nothing particularly striking in the 
torus which marks the lateral outline and separates the 
straight line of the front from the circular of the cornicei 
Neither are they dependent for their effect on the sculp- 
ture, for their appearance is as impressive at a distance, 
which makes the latter indistinct, as when they are seen 
near at hand. 

A portion of the portico is given on a larger scale (fig. 
5), to show more clearly the forms and arrangement of 
Egyptian columnar composition. The shaft of the column 
in this example is perfectly cylindrical. It rests on a 
square step, or continued stylobate, without the intervention 
of a plinth or base of any kind ; and it has no regular ver- 
tical channelling or enrichment, such as fluting, but is 
marked horizontally with series of grooves, and inscribed 
with hieroglyphics. The capitals are of different sizes and 
forms in the same ordinance. In this example the capital, 
exclusive of its receding abacus, is about one diameter of 
the column in height. Its outline is that of the cyma^ 
with a reversed ovolo fillet above, and its enrichment con- 
sists principally of lotus flowers. The capital of the 
column next to this (fig. 2), in the front line, is much 
taller, differently fonned, and ornamented with palm 
leaves ; the third is of the same si 2 e and outline as the 
first, but differently ornamented ; and the corresponding 
columns on the other side of the centre have capitals 
corresponding with these, each to its fellow, in the atrange- 
ment. Above the capital there is a square block or 
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receding abacus, wliich has the effect of a deepening of the 
entablature, instead of a covering of the columns, T^hen the 
capitals spread, as in this case. In the earlier Egyptian 
examples, however, in which the columns are swollen, and 
diminished in two unequal lengths, the result is different, 
and the form and size of the abacus appear perfectly 
consistent. The height of this column and its capital, 
without the abacus, is six diameters. The entablature 
consists of an architrave and comice, there being no 
equivalent for the frieze of a Greek entablature, unless the 
coving be so considered, in which case the comice becomes 
a mere shelf. The architrave, including the torus, is about 
three-quarters of a diameter in height, which is half that 
of the whole entablature. The architrave itself is in this 
example sculptured in low relief, but otherwise plain. The 
torus, which returns and runs down the angles of the 
building, is gracefully banded, something like the manner 
I a which the fasces are represented in Roman works. 
The coving is divided into compartments by vertical 
flutes, which have been thought to be the origin of triglyphs 
in a Boric frieze ; but these are arranged without reference 
vo the columns, and are in other respects so totally different 
from them as to give but little probability to the suggestion. 
The compartments are beautifully enriched with hiero- 
glyphics, except in the centre, where a winged globe is 
sculptured, surmounting another on the architrave, as 
shown in the elevation of the pronaos. The crowning 
tablet or fillet is quite plain and unomamented. Angular 
roofs are unknown in ancient Eg 3 rptian buildings, and 
consequently pediments are unknown in its architecture. 

Temple at The temple at Edfoo, though its dimensions are con- 

Karnak. giderable, is small when compared with that at Karnak. 
This covers about 420,000 feet, or five times as much 
as St PauFs, London, and more than twice as much as St 
Peter’s at Rome. The propylon is 370 feet long, or twice 
as much as that of St Paul’s, The hypostyle hall,i a 
parallelogram of about 342 feet long, and 170 feet wide, 
is the most wonderful apartment in the world. It has 
fourteen rows of columns, nine in each row, and 43 feet 
high ; and two rows, six in each, of the enoimous height 
of 62 ft., 11 ft. 6 in. in diameter, and carrying capitals 
which measure 22 feet across. This hall (with the two 
gigantic pylones) is said to cover 4000 superficial feet more 
than St Paul’s. Beyond it is the adytum or shrine, a small 
apartment, measuring only 26 feet by 16 feet. 

In many cases the temples want the peribolus and 
propyleea, the edifice consisting of no more than the 
pronaos and the parts beyond it. In others, particularly in 
those of Thebes, this arrangement is doubled, and there 
are two pairs of the colossal moles, and another open court 
or second vestibule intervening between them and the 
portico. The central line across the courts is formed by a 
covered avenue of columns, of much larger size than ordi- 
nary; and the galleries around are of double rows of 
columns instead of one row with the walls. The obelisks 
indicated in the plan and section of Edfoo (Plate YIL,), 
before the propylaea, occupy the situation in which they 
are generally found, though in this case there are none. 
Colossal seated figures are sometimes found before the 
piers of the gateway; and from them, as a base, a long 
avenue of sphinxes is frequently found ranged like an alley 
or avenue of trees from a mansion to the park gate, straight 
or winding, as the case may require. 

Statues. Statues. — Connected with the temples, and forming an 

important part of their decorative features, were gigantic 


*■ So c^led hy Diodorus Siculus, because the middle raages of 
eohmms, with the roof, &;c., are higher than the side parts, and admit 
light by a range of windows opening over the side roofs, something 
l&e the clerestories of our cathedrals. 


statues and obelisks. The statues are of enormous pro- 
portions. The sitting figure 
of Memnon is about 53 feet 
without the pedestal; and 
that in the sepulchre of Osy- 
mandyas (the Memnonium) 
is nearly 60 feet high. The 
face of Memnon Ls 7 feet high, 
and the ear 3 feet 6 inches 
long, and the shoulders mea- 
sure nearly 26 feet across. 

Obelisks. — The obelisks 
of Egypt are generally huge 
monoliths of red granite or 
syenite. Their use originated, 
no doubt, in the custom of 
setting up stones to commem- 
orate particular events. The 
Egyptians embellished these 
stones, first, by working them 
to a fine face, and afterwards 
by covering them with carv- 
ings. They stand frequently 
in pairs before the propylon of the temples, as at Kamak 
and at Phil®. After the conquest of Egypt the em- 
perors transported many of these monuments to Rome. 
At the time the celebrated Regioniaries (accounts of each 
of the wards or Regimes of Rome) were written, there 
were six great obelisks, and forty-two small ones at Rome. 
Of these twelve only are now left, varying in height from 
over 100 feet to feet. The first, which now stands close 
to the church of St John Lateran, is 148 Roman palms in 
height, or a little over 1 08 English feet, is about 8 feet 
square at the base, and weighs, as is estimated, nearly 
450 tons. It is covered with hieroglyphics, from which 
we gather it was erected in honour of Thothmes IV. It 
stood originally before the temple of Amen Ra, and was 
brought over by Caligula. Each obelisk diminishes equally 
towards the top — ^that near the Lateran, *253 part of the 
base ; that at St Peter’s, *261 ; two at Thebes, *3 ; and the 
one near S. Maria Maggiore, *307, or nearly one-third. The 
diminution from the base may therefore be estimated 
roughly at from one-quarter to one-third. 

The Barberini obelisk is about 7f times as high as the 
diameter of the base ; Cleopatra’s needle, 8-J- ; the one at 
St Peter’s 9 times, at Luxor 10 times, at the Lateran 11 
times; while two at Thebes, and one in the Piazza ISfavona 
at Rome, have an altitude of no less than 12 times the 
diameter of the base. 

The obelisks have no entasis or swell from top to bottom 
like a column, but in almost all cases there is a slight 
convexity on the horizontal section of each face. The one 
in the Place de la Concorde at Paris has the peculiarity of 
being convex on one side, and slightly concave on an- 
other. 

In all ancient examples, the small pyramid which covers 
the obelisk is at least 1-J- times as high as the diameter of 
the top of the obelisk in which it is placed. In modem 
examples the pyramidion is almost always too flat, which 
gives a bad effect. Obelisks appear to have been used in con- 
trast with the long horizontal lines of the temples ; so that we 
are unable to judge of the effect produced by these gigantic 
monoliths, when placed in their original positions, for the few 
examples in Rome, Paris, &c., are isolated and have nothing 
near them to contrast them witL The enormous labour 
and care expended upon the Egyptian obelisks may be 
judged from the fact, that the largest one at Kamak, 
which weighs 297 tons, must have been lifted out of the 
quarry, lowered into a ship, raised out of this into a car 
riage, transported more than a hundred miles on land, and 
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then raised upright, and to a considerable height, to its 
pedestal. 

Columns. COLUMNS. — In the rock-cut tombs and temples we come 

to the earliest forms of columnar architecture now ex- 
isting; and Sir Gardner Wilkinson considers that he can 
trace the process by which the plain, square, uncarved pier 
was gradually developed into the ornamental column of the 
complete Egyptian style. Thus in the case of a plain pier, 
the first thing was to cut off the angles, making it an 
octagon; a second cutting produced a 16-sided column. 
The sides slightly curved formed filutes, and a large slab 
on the top brought the whole to much the appearance of a 
rude Doric columru 

Suppose, however, that the pier was painted on each 
side with the stem and bud or flower of a plant, the 
lotus. The figure would be cut in intaglio; the plain 
spaces between being then cut away, the column would 
represent 4 or 8 stalks, supporting buds in flower conjoined. 
These would be united together by sculptured bands, and 
the whole would form one column of 4 or 8 stalks, support- 
ing a capital 

Sir G. Wilkinson has classed Egyptian columns into 
eight orders. First, The sq^tare pillar^ or post of stone. 
This often has a line of hieroglyphics running down it verti- 
cally. Secondj The polygonal column, plain or fluted. This 
is sometimes painted, or otherwise ornamented with devices. 
Thirds The hud capital, or one formed like the bud of the 
papyrus. Of this there are three varieties. The oldest, 
from Beni Hassan, is composed of four plants bound 
together by a sort of necking of fine bands under the buds, 
the columns coming down straight to the plinth. Then 
there are columns of eight similar shafts, and these gene- 
rally turn in at the bottom. After the reign of Amenoph 
EEL simple round shafts came into use. The second variety 
is composed of similar shafts, capitals, and neckings ; but 
there are similar bands or necking' on the bud itself, and a 
sort of short rods or reeds, descending vertically from the 
neckings on the sides of the column. The third variety 
has a single circular shaft, without any indication of the 
united water plants, but still with hands round the 
necking, and the capital itself. In these two last varieties 
the lower part of the shaft is generally ornamented with a 
sort of sheath or spathe, resembling the lower part of a 
water plant. 

In fourth order the capital is like an inverted helL It 
formerly was called the lotus capital, but in reality it has 
no resemblance to that flower. The capital is so much 
undercut that the ornaments on its edge are not visible, 
except to a spectator who is immediately beneath them. 

The fifth order is the palm tree column, and resembles 
the head of that tree, with the lower or drooping boughs 
cut off. The neckings are composed of five bands, but 
have the peculiarity of a piece hanging down like a knot 
at the end. These columns are found as early as the time 
of Amenoph III. In the time of the Ptolemies the shafts 
came straight down to the plinths, and were not drawn in 
at the bottom as in the earlier periods. 

The sixth order is called the Isis-headed order ^ the capital 
being formed of one or more heads of that deity, surrounded 
^ by a representation of a doorway, or small shrine with an 
image, and sometimes a votary worshipping placed over it. 
At Dendera the faces, exclusive of the head-dress, are 
five feet across. Sometimes the Isis head is formed on a 
square or polygonal column. Sometimes the head is that 
of Athor, the Yenus of the Egyptians. In this order also 
are included the capitals at the tomb of Rhamses III. at 
Thebes. These are the heads of cows painted blue and 
red, and with long reverted horns. 

The seventh is called the composite order. The shafts 
are ^fjenerally round, and the capitals, as the name imports. 
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are a mixture of styles. The bell and palms, or the palm 
and the Isis head, are frequently found in combination. 
A most curious instance is ranked under this style, of 
columns of the third order with inverted shafts, and also 
inverted capitals, taken from Karnak, the work of Thothmes 
III. 

The eighth order is called the Osiride, from containing 
statues of the deity Osiris. This order is something like 
the Persian, or the Caryatides of the Greeks and Romans; 
but it differs, inasmuch as the figure does not support the 
entablature, but stands in front of a square pier which dis- 
charges that duty. This order is sometimes used in the 
courts and sometimes in the halls. Grotesque figures of 
Typhon are found in a building called the Typhonium at 
Barkal. These, however, partly support the entablature 
with their odd-shaped caps. 

The following list of heights, diameters, and distances 
between the columns, selected from those given by Canina 
and Sir G. Wilkinson, shows at one view the peculiarities 
of the various styles : — 


i 

> 

i 

Height. 

1 Diameter. 

t 

Inter- 

columniation 


ft. 

in 

ft. 

in. 

It. 

n. 

Beni Hassan, square, 

18 

4 

1 3 

S 

6 

1 

Do., polygonal, ... 

Do., four reeds, ... 

16 

8 

! S 


10 

5 

15 


! 2 

4 

7 

w 

Eamak, bud capital, .. 

IS 

U 

3 

8 

6 

6 

Do., side colonnades, do., 

39 


9 

6 

9 

i ! 

Do., central, fourth order, 

60 

3 

11 

8 

12 

6 

Memnonium, do., do., ... 

29 

4 

7 

2 

7 

2 : 

Do., side do., do 

22 

10 

5 

84 

8 

7 •’ 

Dendera, sixth order, 

43 

2 

8 

8 

5 1 

Esne, seventh order, 

29 

11 

5 

f 9 

1 a 

1 

1 

Edfoo, do., 

43 

2 

8 


' 8 

^ 1 


Pilasters. — ^These are employed in all ages, though PiiAiterB. 
they do not always accord with the order of the columns. 

For instance, at Thebes the pilasters of the Temple m 
antis of Dayr el Medeeneh are of the sixth or Isis-headed 
order, while the columns between are of the seventh or 
composite order. They are generally square, and without 
diminution. 

Entablatures. — ^These are nearly alike in all orders, Entsbia- 
and may be described as a comice and architrave without 
a frieze. The former consists of a fillet or regula, beneath 
which is what is generally called a large hollow or cavetto; 
but in reality the upper half is a quarter round, and the 
lower nearly straight. Under this moulding is a bold 
torus which separates the cornice from the architraves, and 
runs down the sloping sides of the angle of the building to 
the ground. The cornice is generally ornamented with 
divisional vertical lines, like triglyphs. Between these the 
cartouches or ovals of the reigning monarch, or other 
devices, are carved. The centre is generally occupied by 
the winged globe, or emblem of the Good Daemon. The 
torus is often ornamented as if strings were bound round 
a bundle of sticks, like the fasces of a Roman lictor. On 
the upper part of the smaller cornices there is often a row 
like the antefixse of a Greek temple, but their form is 
peculiar, and is supposed to represent the pots in which 
the mummies of the sacred cats and ibis were preserved. 

The architraves are plain, without being broken into fasciae, 
and are generally covered with hierogl 3 q)hics. 

Fortifications. — ^Next to the temples, the grandest Fortifioa- 
buildings were perhaps the fortifications. * We know that tioua 
the temples themselves were often used as citadels, few 
of the towns being fortified. Even Thebes seems not 
to have been so. Of the actual citadels we have a few 
remains, as at Dakkeh. But several are sho'wn on the 
drawings, and bear a curious resemblance to mediaeval 
works, the ramparts of the walls and towers having battlo- 
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ments which overhang like our machicolations, while, 
in the centre of the enclosure formed by the walls, was 
generally a high square tower or keep. Of the further 
details we know little. 

Private PRIVATE DWELLINGS. — Of these little is known, except 

Dwellings, from paintings found in the tombs. One noted ruin at 
Lledinet Haboo has, indeed, been supposed to be that of a 
palace; but one of the latest authorities, M. Mariette, 
throws doubt on this, considering that it was erected partly 
for defence and partly as a triumphal monument. The 
ordinary dwellings seem, like the houses in the Labyrinth, 
to have been in two stories, with an open gallery at the 
top, supported by columns probably of wood. The larger 
houses consisted of rooms ranged round three sides; and 
sometimes four, of a large court-yard planted with trees, 
and with a tank, and perhaps a fountain, in the middle. 
There was an entrance porch, on which are hieroglyphics, 
being, as Sir G. Wilkinson supposes, the name of the 
inhabitant. Larger houses are supposed to have had two 
courts — ^the outer, in which to receive visitors, the inner 
for the females of the family. Smaller houses, particularly 
in the country, had a similar court, with granaries and 
store-rooms below, and living apartments above, like those 
of the modern Fellah in Egj^t, or the small vigna houses 
in Italy. The roofs seem to have been flat, like those of 
the modern Egyptians; and the houses appear, from a 
painting found at Thebes, to have been ventilated in the 
same way as at present, by the contrivance called a mulhuf^ 
or wind-shaft, over which are two screens, like large square 
fans back to back, bending forward each way to catch any 
air that may chance to be stirring, and direct it down the 
shaft into the hbuse. 

Although we have only ruins to guide us (for no man 
living has seen an Egyptian temple as it appeared to the 
old Egyptians), yet we can gather that to the Egyptians we 
owe the earliest examples of columnar architecture, and 
at the same time that they had not got beyond the rudi- 
ments of it. The stable effect of their massive columns 
disappears when we notice that scarcely any, except those 
of very recent date, have the wide-sprea^ng base which we 
know so well in every other style ; that the massiveness of 
the column is in fact wasted, as the lower part is rounded off 
and cut away so as^ to render Jth of it simply useless ; and 
that the bold projecting capital carries no weight, and adds 
nothing to the strength of the stone beam above it, for 
that beam rests on a small block of stone a^ove the capital, 
borrowing no strength whatever from it. It will also have 
been noticed, that nearly every Egyptian work is rectan- 
gu^r in plan, and that in exceptional cases, as, e,g.f the 
buildings at Phil®, Kalabsche, and Luxor, no attempt has 
been made to soften down the harshness of the lines. 
With the elevation it was the same. The square was never 
changed into the circle or the octagon. Nearly every form 
is bounded by the rectangle, and the only varieties found 
in the grandest of the buildings in Egypt are the slope of 
the massive pylon and the tapering obeHsk. The minaret 
and the dome, which give such charming variety of outline, 
and the varied mouldings, without which it now seems to 
us that no building could be perfect, were unknown to the 
Egyptians.^ But of all things, the neglect of the arch is 
the most curious. Crude brick arches are found at least 
as early as the 16th century b.o., and others have been 
found of the same date, it is thought, as the pyramids. 
Yet the Egyptians of later times systematically employed 
enormous stones for their coverings and lintels, and left 


' One example, apparently, of a cupola occurs in a painting at 
Bayr el Bahree (Thebes), but no trace of an actually built cupola 
exists. 
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the arch unused. We must remember, in justice to the 
Egyptians, that their efforts in art were fettered, to an 
extent which we are perhaps unable to appreciate, by 
the restrictions imposed upon them by conventionalities 
connected with their religion. That they were so fettered 
in sculpture at least is abundantly clear from many 
examples. The freedom which characterises one of their 
earliest statues, that of King Chephren, the exquisitely bold 
yet delicately graceful sculptures in the Serapeum and in 
the tomb of Tih at Sakkara, and other examples, show 
clearly that the Egyptians had a power for design and 
execution which only such a cause as that referred to above 
could have suppressed. 

Jewish Architecture. 

The long sojourn of the Jews in Egypt, and the fact that 
their chief employment there seems to have been the 
manufacture of bricks, must have made them acquainted 
with the architecture of that country. On the conquest of 
Canaan, the Israelites seem to have taken possession of the 
dwellings of the vanquished people ; and we have no re- 
cord of any important building constructed by the J ews till 
the days of Solomon. The piety of this prince seems to have Solomon’* 
induced biTn to carry out bus f ather^s wishes with regard to tt-mpiew 
the temple, but at so low an ebb was the art of building that 
the Jews did not even know how to hew timber properly 
(1 Kings V. 6). The king therefore applied to Hiram, king of 
Tyre, with whom he was on friendly terms, and that monarch 
sent an architect and staff of skilled workmen. Materials 
were collected for the building, and careful accounts of 
the whole work are given in the books of Kings and of 
Chronicles. 

The early temple is described (1 Kings vi. vii.) as a build- 
ing of stone, roofed and floored with cedar. It appears 
to have been rectangular, with a single roof, and divided 
into two parts by a wall It was 60 cubits^ long, 20 
wide, and 30 in height, or about 110 feet by 36 feet, and 
55 feet high. In front was a porch the same width 
as the temple (20 cubits), but only 10 cubits in depth. 

Bound the house — which, of course, must mean on three 
sides only, as the porch occupied the front — ^were the 
priests' chambers, in three stories, one over the other, the 
lowest 5 cubits broad, the middle 6, and the upper 7, — a 
passage which has puzzled most commentators, but which 
will be considered presently. Cn the right side was a 
winding-stair leading to the upper stories of chambers. 

The walls of the house, as well as the ceiling, were lined 
with boards of cedar. The joists of the floor seem also to 
have been of cedar ; but the floor itself was of planks of 
fir. The cedar was carved with knops'' and open flowers. 

The house was, as has been said above, divided crossways 
into two parts — the outer temple and the oracle, or Holy 
of Holies. The one was 40 cubits long, by 20 broad; 
the other was 20 cubits square. The oracle had doors 
and door-posts of olive-wood. The temple door-frames 
were of olive, and the doors of fir, aU being hung folding. 

Both doors were carved with cherubim, pabn trees, and 
open flowers. The entire fabric, even the floors, were gilt 
— overlaid with gold.” The account in the Second Book 
of Chronicles (ch. iii iv. <fec.) is substantially the same, 
except (a difference easily to be accounted for) that it 
describes the greater house, i.e,f the outer temple, as ceiled 
with fir tree ; and we gather also from the description, that 
the whole was roofed with tiles of gold : the nails were also 
of gold, and weighed 50 shekels. At the door of the porch 
were two columns of bronze, or “ pillars of brass,” each 18 


® Canina makes the sacred cubit = *554 of a French metre, i.e., 21*81 
Bnf;Iish inches, or not quite 1 foot 10 inches. 
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cubits, or 33 feet Ingh, and 12 cubits round, or about 7 
feet in diameter. They had capitals (chapiters) also of 
molten brass, five cubits high, decorated with lily work, chain 
work, and pomegranates. In front of the porch was the 
altar, surmounted by a low wall three courses of stones in 
height. The whole building was enclosed by a walled 
court, called the inner court, or that of the priests. In 
front of this was another, called the lower court j and 
the whole of this area was enclosed by a circumscribed 
court going round the whole of the other courts and 
buildings ; and this was called the outer court, or that of 
the Gentiles. It will be noted that in the careful descrip- 
tion of the pillars, &c., no mention is made either of base 
or of moulded comice. 

Canina {Tempio di Gerusalemme^ Kome, fo.) conceives the 
style of the building to have been Egyptian j that the temple 
was lighted like the hypostyle halls, by a range of windows 
over the roofs of the cells or priests' chambers ; that these 
windows were like those of the clerestory of a church splayed 
at the bottom and sides ; that the wads of the temple itself 
sloped towards the top on the outside, or, to use the technical 
language, were built “ battering,” while the wads of the 
priests* chambers were built perpendicular, and for this 
reason each story measured a cubit more than the room 
below. He also supposed that the capitals of the columns, 
which are described as of lily work, were in fact the lotus 
(water idy) capital of Egypt. The porch itself he considers 
to have been like the propylon, containing other chambers I 
like those of Egypt. I 

Mr Fergusson's restoration, as given both in his Histxyry i 
of Architecture and more at length in Smith’s Dicticmary of 
the Biblcy is different. He assumes that the plan was 
somewhat analogous to that of the stid existing building 
known as the palace or temple of Darius at Persepoiis, 
which has a range of chambers on each side. The difficulty 
as to the upper chamber being wider than the lower he 
solves in a very satisfactory way, by supposing that there 
was a set-off in each story on which the flooring just rested, 
so as not to cut into the wads of temple. 

In the prophecy of Ezekiel (ch. xL sqgf) we have a very 
fud and interesting account of what the temple was in his 
time. The house itself and the oracle do not appear to 
have been altered, but the old courts seem to have been 
swept away and succeeded by vast atria, and a mass of hads 
and chambers. 

In the time of Cyrus the temple was rebuilt, but this 
second temple was demolished by Herod, who constructed 
a new one of the same dimensions as that of Solomon. 
The outer house was 40 cubits long, and the Holy of Holies 
20 cubits j but it was nearly double the height of the first 
temple. The porch also, instead of being the width of the 
house, 20 cubits, was 100 cubits long and 100 high, crossing 
the temple in the form of a T, and forming a magnificent 
facade much longer than that of St Paul’s in London. 
Round the house were three stories of priests’ chambers. 
The court had three entrances on each side, which were 
caded respectively the water-gates, the fire-gates, and the 
oblation-gates. But the peculiar difference between 
Herod’s temple and the earlier budding was that there was, 
in front of the court last described, another of about the same 
size, surrotmded by a colonnade and chambers, which was 
the place set apart for the women. These courts were 
surrounded by an outer court, having a species of cloister 
on the north, east, and west sides, composed of a double 
row of columns. On the south side was a similar con- 
struction a furlong in length. It consisted of three rows 
of columns, forming with the outer wad, three aisles — ^the 
two outer being 30 feet wide and 50 feet high ; the centre 
being 45 feet wide and 100 feet high — ^no doubt with a 
species of clerestory. These columns are described to 


have been so large that it took three men with extended 
arms to span their circumference. The outer court was 
elevated six steps above the basement level; the inner 
courts stood on a sort of plateau, with retaining wads 
and parapets round it, which was ascended by fourteen 
steps ; this was on the level of the women’s court. Be- 
tween this and the inner court was a gate caUed that of 
i^icanor, in front of which was a semicircular flight of 
fifteen steps. The temple itself was entered by a flight of 
twelve steps, so that its floor must have been between 20 
and 30 feet above the ground-level of the surrounding city. 

The whole was built of the most beautiful white marble. 

We read in the First Book of Kings (vii. 2, 8), that flouae of 
Solomon built ** the house of the forest of Lebanon,’* 

*• his house where he dwelt,” and a house for Pharaoh’s 
daughter.” Some have supposed these to have been 
three distinct palaces, but Canina considers them as ad 
connected, and as three parts of one large structui-e. 

The house of the forest of Lebanon — so caded, in all 
probability, from the cedar of which it was constructed — 
is described as being 100 cubits long, 50 wide, and 30 
high (180 feet by 90 by 54). Its horizontal area was thus 
very nearly equal to that of Westminster Hall It had 
four rows of cedar pidars, or, as the Vulgate more cor- 
rectly renders it, four corridors {dea7nhulacra) formed by 
three rows of cedar columns, fifteen in each, or forty-five 
in ad, with cedar architraves, and covered with cedar. 

This Canina restores as an Egjrptian had, lighted, as 
described by Vitruvius, with a portico in front, of 50 
cubits by 30, The great had, he supposes, led on one 
side to the palace occupied by the king, in which 
was the had of judgment and the throne, and on the 
other side, to the queen’s palace and the women’s 
apartments, or, as it bos been caded in later times, the 
harem. The porticoes and had seem to have been of 
cedar, but the houses were ‘‘ of costly stones ” (1 Kings 
viL 9). 

The excavations recently made, at the expense of the 
Palestme Exploration Fund, have disclosed considerable 
remains of the massive ancient masonry, and of the cisterns, 
conduits, &c. But, with these exceptions, no part of old 
Jerusalem appears to be extant. There are, however, soma 
objects, formerly considered to belong to Jewish times, 
that should be mentioned. There are, first, what are 
caded the tombs of the kings of Jud^. These are a Torntw jf 
number of sepulchral chambers hewn out of the solid rock, tbe kiasis* 
and containing sarcophagi They vary from 10 to 20 feet 
square, and are entered, exactly like the tombs of Beni 
Hassan, by a portico in antis, about 40 feet wide. There are 
two columns and two pilasters in front, of Greek Doric 
character, about 13 feet high. The most curious feature of 
these is, that a broad band, about 3 feet wide, richly sculp- 
tured with foliages, runs down on each side 4 or 5 feet 
and over the columns horizontady. Above this last, 
quite independent of the lower construction, is a regular 
Doric architrave and frieze, of a character between Grecian 
and Roman; this is ornamented with triglyphs, paterae, 
and foliage. In front of the portico is a large court-yard, 
about 100 feet square. 

In the Vadey of Jehoshaphat, near Jerusalem, are three 
extremely curious relics; two stand alone, on platforms 
excavated from the rock, and the third is scarped into the 
rock itself. The first is caded the tomb of Absalonu It 
is a square building with a sodd wad, in which are engaged 
Ionic columns, about 13 feet high ; over this is a Done 
entablature with triglyphs, and an altar, sunnonnted by a 
very curious sort of hodow-sided cupola of trumpet-mouth 
section, and a terminal The whole, including the flight 
of steps, is about 60 feet high. 

Another similar building, of about the same size, is com- 

TI. — so 
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monly called tlio tomb of the prophet Zechariah. This is 
STumounted by a simple pyramidal roof. Beneath it is a 
handsome doorway leading to a sepulchral chamber. Over 
the ordinary classic entablature is the regular Egyptian 
comice or torus, surmounted by a bold quarter hoDow and 
fillet exactly like those on the propylons of Egypt, which 
have been already described. 

The third building is entirely rock-cut, and consists of a 
large fapade, about 90 feet wide and 100 feet high. This is 
reported to be the place to which the apostles retired before 
the siege of Jerusalem. Below is a plain face, about 45 
feet high, on each side of which are wings with two 
pilasters, both running up to the top of the building. 
Between these is a species of portico, about 40 feet wide, with 
columns and pilasters, of nearly pure Grecian Doric. 
There are also several other rock-cut tombs or sepulchres 
scattered about in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, but 
none of them possess much architectural interest. One 
is called the sepulchre of Jehoshaphat. 

From the character of the architecture it is incredible 
that these buildings can have anything hke the age as- 
cribed to them. The Ionic capitals are evidently Boman, 
and therefore cannot date earUer than the conquests by 
that people; probably they are of the time of Herod; 
while the Egyptian cornices show that the traditional orna- 
ments of that people had not been entirely forgotten. 
Besides this, the general plan of a temple, in antis, scarped 
into a rock, so entirely resembles the work at Beni 
Hassan, that it is impossible to deny that these very 
interesting remains strongly corroborate the views of Canina, 
that the architecture of the early temples was at least based 
on the architecture of the Egyptians. 

Indian Ajrobjteoture. 

i 

Considerable light has been recently thrown upon the j 
history of architecture in the East. The traditions as to I 
the extremely remote antiquity of the rock-cut temples, 
the caves of EUora, and the wonderful pagodas, have dis- 
appeared before the searching eye of critical investigation. 
In the time of Herodotus the Persians had no temples ; 
and even in that of Tacitus, the great Indo-Gennanic 
races “ would not confine their gods within walls/^ The 
early religion, which appears in the Vedas, was Brahnunism, 
but in the Gth century B.O., the first of the Buddhas seems 
to have commenced a perversion of the ancient faitL The 
struggle appears to have gone on for years, till three-quarters 
of a century after the time of Alexander the Great, about 
250 years before the Christian era, when a powerful ruler 
named Aaoka, a grandson of Chandragupta, who is supposed 
to be the Sandracottus 
‘ of the Greek writers, 
abjured Brahminism, and 
made Buddhism the 
religion of the state. 

Certain Lots, or pillars, 
erected by him, and in- 
scribed with his edicts, 
are the earliest extant 
architectural remains of 
^ India. 

Topes. The Buddhist topes 
are supposed to havebeen 
erected at first to com- 
memorate some event, 
or to show that the spot 

sacred; but after a time they were employed to contain 


‘ Bigs. 24 to 38 axe talcen from Pergusson's History of A rchitectvrs^ 
"by the kind permission of the author. 


relics, such as the tooth or collar-bone of one of the 
Buddhas. The relics seem in some cases to have been 
preserved in a sort of box or case at the top of the tope, 
called a tee ; in others, in regular relic chambers. Where 
there were relics, the place was called dagoha, or relic 
shrine, of which, perhaps, our term pagoda is a corrup* 
tion. A great number of these topes were built in the form 
of large towers, others in the form of hemispheres. One 
of these, the Sanchi tope, is described and figured by Mr 
Fergusson. The diameter is 106 feet. It has a curious 
species of gate entrance, and is surrounded by a stone 
fence. Others are partly cylindrical, and are finished with 
either a flat circle, or pointed terminals like a dome at the 
top. A fine example has recently been discovered at 
Bharhut by General Cunningham. 

Of the next two classes of Buddhist architecture, the Bock-cut 
temples (Chaityas) and monasteries (Viharas), no built temples, 
examples exist in India. They are, in fact, rock-cut caves. 

At least one thousand temples are known — one-tenth pro- 
bably Brahminical or Jain, the rest Buddhist. They are 



said to form an uninterrupted series, from the first, in 
Behar, by the grandson of Asoka, 200 years before Christ, 
to those at EUora, which, instead of being of an almost 
diluvian antiquity, as has generaUy been reported, have 
been proved to date from the 7th or 8th century of our era 
while the most recent is the work of Indra-dyumna, as late 
as the 12th century. One of these cave-temples at Karli, 




Fro. 27.— Cave at Karli ; plau. 

near Bombay, presents exactly the features of a Boman 
basilica, or early Christian church. It has a circular end 
or apse, and is divided into three aisles by two rows of 
columns. Others are simple square buildings, with a 
circular or ovalVhamber at the end entered by a 
door. The monasteries, which exceed the temples in num 
her, seem generaUy to have been square caves supported 
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Ellora 

caves. 


Kylas. 


by pillars of the natural rock left in their places, and 
snrroimded by a number of small sleeping-places or cells. 






Fro. 28. — Cave at Baugh, on the Nerbudda ; plan. 


The most wonderful excavations are those at Ellora, 
near Aurangabad. These are a series of hypogea or caves 
sunk in the solid rock, extending a distance of 3 or 4 
miles. Canina has given plans and interior views of six 
')i them. Those called Parasova Rama and Diajannata 
are simply halls supported on massive piers with level 
architraves. The piers are richly carved with figures and 
friezes, and have a sort of cushion capitals, and square 
abaci, and stand round, forming a kind of atrium. That 
called Indra has a court open to the sky, in which is a 
small shrine or temple. Ifi the solid rock are two halls 
similar to those above described, a larger and smaller. The 
piers of the Tin Tal are quite plain. In the Yiswakarma 
is a quadrangle, open to the sky and surrounded by pillars. 
This leads into an atrium with three aisles and an apse, 
and exactly like a 
basilican church. 

The most magnifi- 
cent of the Ellora 
caves, and indeed 
of the native Hindu 
works, are the 
chambers and halls 
called the Kylas, or 
"Kailasa. These are 
sunk into the rock, 
and occupy a space 
of 270 feet deep 
and 160 feet wide. 

The roofs are solid 
rock, supported by 
pillars, or rest on 
the walls, or on the 
divisions of the as- 
semblage of cham- 
bers. There is a 
porch, on each side 
of which are two 
columns. This con- 
ducts into a hall, 
supported on 16 
such columns, and 
leading into a sort of adytum. Round this is passage 
space and five chambers. The whole forms a temple, with 
its usual appendages, just such a one as would be built on 
the ground, and round this a wide open fpace, with a 



Fio. 29, — Kylas, Ellora ; plan. 


colonnade or cloister encircling the whole. Great part is 
open to the sky, for the sake of light and air, but the work 
is entirely cut out of the solid rock- 



Pig. 30. — Kylas, Ellora. 


The date of the construction of the Kylas *8 about 
1000 A.D. 

The earliest existing work of the Jains seems to be of the Jain work 
10th century. They were a sect which arose in the endear 
vour to re-establish Brahminism, and which first seems 
to have acquired importance about 450 a.d. This sect 
rejects the doctrines of Buddhism, as also the practice of 
monasticism. The famous temple at Somnauth belongs to 
them. Mr Fergusson has given a description of that built 
by Vimala Sah, on Mount Abu, as a type of the ordinary 
Jain temple. In the centre is a cell in which is a cross- 
legged figure of one of the twenty-four saints, worshipped 
by this sect ; in this case it is that of Parswanath. The 
cell is always terminated by a pyramidal roof. In front 
of this is a portico of 48 pillars, disposed much like a 
cruciform church with a dome at the intersection of the 
transepts. The whole is surrounded by a species of cloister 
formed by double rows of columns, and a series of small 
chambers like the cells of a vihara. But as the sect abjure 
monasticism, each cell is used not as a dwelling, but as a 
kind of small chapel, and contains one of their cross-legged 
deities. One of the peculiarities of this style is that 
richly-carved brackets spring from the pillars at about two- 
thirds of their height, and extend to the architraves, forming 
a sort of diagonal strut to strengthen and support them. 

The Jains probably adopted the dome at a very early 
period, and it is doubtful whether the Buddhists ever used 
this species of construction. ‘‘ No tope,” Mr Fergusson 
observes, “has the smallest trace of such a structure, 
though of domical shape outside, and the design of the 
rock-cut temples, \rith the upright supports, the raking 
struts, and the level architraves, has manifestly been 
deduced from timber constniction.” The Indian dome 
has no voussoirs radiating from the centre, as in European 
architecture. The courses are all hoiizontal; and the 
domes are therefore necessarily pointed in section, for they 
would not stand if circular. The Indian dome, however, 
has this merit, it requires no abutments, and has no 
lateral thrust. The pressure is entirely vertical ; and if 
the foundation be sound, and the piUars stout enough, 
there can be no failure. 

The leading idea of the plan of the Jain temple is that 
of a number of columns arranged in squares. Wherever 
it was intended to have a dome, pillars were omitted, so as 
to leave spaces in the form of octagons. By corbelling 
over the pendent ives in level courses the dome was gradually 
formed. The plan and view of the temple at Sadree 
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©xliibit a bnilding as large as most cathedrals. It has the 
great number of 20 domes, varying from 36 feet to 24 
feet in diameter, and supported by 420 columns. 

Like most architectural peoples, the J ains were also fond 
of tower-building. The Jay a Sthamha^ a tower of victory 
erected by Khumbo Hana, to commemorate the defeat 
of Mohammed of Malwa, in 1439, is nine stories high, 
the two topmost stories being open. The general outline 
is not unlike that of an Italian campanile, with pilasters at 
the angles, and an overhanging corbelled top. It is richly 
ornamented from bottom to apes, and affords a very favour- 
able idea of Indian art. 

BEindu architecture has been divided into v. that of the 
Aryan or Sanscrit races of North India, that of the South 
or of the Tamul races, and that prevalent in the Panjab 
and Cashmere. Of the first and last we have compara- 



Fiq. si. — ^T emple at Tirayalux, near Tanjore. 


lively little knowledge, but South Hindu work is treated 
of at great length by Rdm a native author. The 

accompanying view of the temple at Tiravalur (fig. 31), 



Fig. 32, — Temple at Tanjore. 


^ We are told by Ram Rdz that many treatises on architecture, 
some say sixty-four, existed in India. The collection he the 

Shstra* Of these he mentions that the most perfect is the 
M6jnas6aUy of which forty-one chapters were in his possession. He 


wMoh measures 345 by 700 feet, is from his work on 



Pig. 33. — Hall in Palace, Madura. 


Hindu Architecture. The remains of the buildings are 
numerous, as the Tamul races were perhaps the greatest 
temple builders in the world ; and the whole subject has 
been so weE elucidated by the author last referred to^ that 
its principles may be 
considered to be clearly 
ascertained and settled. 

The great pagoda at 
Tanjore (fig. 32), by 
far the grandest temple 
in India, resting on a 
base 83 feet square, 
rises in fourteen stories 
to a height of nearly 
200 feet. The interior 
represented in fig. 33 
-a haU in the palace 
at Madura — ^illustrates 
a comparatively recent 
style. 

The architecture of 
the north-east is known 
chiefly from the draw- 
ings in Vigne’s Travels 
in Oashmerey and in 
General Cunningham’s ~ rr. , 

Me«loir to the AeuUic 3*— of Martuna; plan. 

Society of Bengal, The temple of Martund (fig. 34), 
reduced from the latter work by Mr Pergusson, shows a 
cloistered court surrounded by pillars and cells^ and entered 
by a porch. In the middle of this is a temple with a species 
of naos and pronaos. But the most curious feature is a 
series of doors with acute pediments over them shaped very 
much like Gothic gablets, and containing trefoil arches. A 
similar feature occurs (fig. 35) at Pandrethan, in a temple 
built about 1000 A.D., or 250 years later than Martund. It 
seems"*^ by no means improbable that these pointed domes, 



also cites several others, one of which he calls Casyd^a, In an 
epitome of the Mdnasd/ra he states that the first chapter treats of the 
various measures in use in the country \ the second describes the 
sthapatiy or architect — the sdtragrUhiy or measurer, probably the 
surveyor or clerk of works, and then the various bulldeTs; while 
others treat of pillars, bases and pedestsds, halls, and the Yimana or 
temple itself. 
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gablets, and trefoiled arches may have strongly affected the 
architecture of the Saracens. 

Of the style of North India Mr Fercrnsson gives remark- 
able, and by no 
means elegant, 
examples; as the 
Black Pagoda at 
Kazmaruc, and 
temples at Ba- 
rolli and at Be- 
nares. The chief 
features are a 
sort of entrance 
porch, sometimes 
waUed and some- 
times carried on 
pillars, called the 
nuptial hall, 
leading into a 
great pagoda, 
square in plan, 
and ffnishing 
with a sort of 
tub-shaped dome. 








Fig. 35. — Temple at PandrethaiL. 

The ornamentation is profuse, so much 



Fig. SB.-^Ghoosla Gh&t, Benares. 

so as to detract from the greatness of the design. There 



Fig. 37. — Shoemadoo Pagoda, Pegu, 
are no buildingcs in this style anterior to the Mahometan 


conquest The date assigned to the temple of Jugernatb 
is 1198, and to the 
Black Pagoda, 1241 
A.D. The gMts, or 
landing - places (fig. 

36), that line the 
banks of the rivers 
of Northern India, 
are often of great 
architectural merit. 

The pagoda forms 
a very prominent 
feature in the archi- 
tecture of Further 
India. A specimen 
of the Burmese style 
of temples is pre- 
sented in the Shoe- 
madoo (Le,y golden 

great god'^ Pagoda of Pegu (figs. 37, 38). 



Fig. 38. — Shoemadoo Pagoda, Pegu ; 
qui^^rter of plan. 


Assyrian Architecture. 


Assyria and Babylonia or Chaldea may be shortly 
defined as the countries watered by the Euphrates and 
Tigris, lying between Armenia and the Arabian desert, 
and reaching .'down to the Persian Gulf. 

The capital, Ninus or Nineveh, was taken by the Medes 
under Cyaxares, and some 200 years after Xenophon passed 
over its site, then mere mounds of earth. It remained 
buried until 1845, when Botta and Layard discovered the 
ruins of the Assyrian cities. The principal remains are 
those of Khorsabad, 10 miles N.E. of Mosul; of Nimroud, 
supposed to be the ancient Calah; and of Kouyunjik, in all 
probability the ancient Nineveh. In these cities are found 
fragments of several great buildings which seem to have 
been palace-temples. They were constructed chiefly of 
sun-dried bricks, and all that remains of them is the lower 
part of the walls, decorated with sculpture and paint- 
ings, portions of the pavements, a few indications of the 
elevation, and some interesting works connected with the 
drainage, &c. 

The structures were built usually on artificial mounds, 
and approached, it is supposed, by great flights of steps 
(of which remains composed of black basalt have been 
found at Khorsabad). They consist of series of halls and 
chambers of no great size, the largest hall in Sennacherib's 
palace at Konynnjik being only 200 feet by 45 feet, where- 
as Westminster Hall is 268 feet by 68 feet. In their 
proportions they are utterly unlike Egyptian structures, 
and they display the striking pecnliaxity of being elongated 
beyond anything known in other styles of architecture; 
e.^., one of the Kouyunjik halls is 122 feet long by 27 
wide, another is 218 feet long by 25 wide. The great hall 
at Nimroud, though 162 feet by 62, was divided lengthwise 
in the centre by a wall 12 feet thick, leaving each side 
only 25 feet wide. Another peculiarity of these struc- 
tures is the immense thickness of the walls. Those of the 
Kouyunjik hall (27 feet wide) were 16 feet thick, and 
those of Nimroud (32 feet wide) were 26 feet thick. It 
has, indeed, been reckoned by Mr Fergusson, that in some 
of the palaces the area of the walls is as great as that 
of the chambers. The reason he suggests for this is that 
these thick walls supported a double row of columns as a 
clerestory under the roof, so arranged as to give light 
and air, while excluding the rays of the sun. He covers 
the halls with flat roofs, supported on columns, which 
being of wood have rotted or been burnt. An entirely 
different theory is that of M. Flandin, who studied the sub- 
ject on the spot. He believes that the halls were vatiited 
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and liad small windows at the springing. M. Victor Place 
has found at Khorsabad several vaults, and also terra cotta 
tubes, through which he believes that the vaults were 
lighted, just as domes were in Persia in later times. 
But no vault has been found large enough to span any 
of the wide Assyrian halls. Of their elevations there are 
few traces remaining. At Nimroud, what is supposed to 
be the tomb of Sardanapalus has its lower part, which 
is about 20 feet high, of solid masonry, and the rest of 
burnt bricks. It has slightly projecting piers, but no 
ornaments or mouldings. At Khorsabad and the S.E. 
palace of Nimroud there is some attempt at decoration, by 
rude semi-columns, without capitals or bases, arranged in 
clusters of seven, side by side, the groups being separated 
by recesses. A few detached pieces of moulding have 
been found at Khorsabad, but of the very simplest kind, 
and we have no vestiges of capital or entablature. Were 
our knowledge limited to these and a few similar remains, 
we should have to form but a poor idea of Assyrian art. 
But the sculptures have revealed to us a degree of refine- 
ment which had been previously looked for only in Q-reece. 
These sculptures lined the sides of the halls to a height 
of 10 feet. In them we see columns with both base and 
capital,^ and surmounted by entablatures. Sometimes the 
columns are combined with pilasters, as in the Greek por- 
ticos m antzs. In one specimen the columns were carried 
on the hacks of bulls, as is shown by one of the bas-reliefs, 
and, more conclusively still, by the beautiful small model 
of a winged bull brought to England by Mr George Smith, 
which has carved upon its back a base, just as is shown 
on the slabs. 

In these bas-reHefs we have further — 1. The fapade of a 
palace, having at top a grand row of window openings 
divided by Ionic columns ; 2. A small building on the 
banks of a river, having two column s with bases and a kind 
of Ionic capital, between two plain pilasters, and with rude 
indications of a cornice; 3. Another facade of two columns, 
with bases, and Corinthian capitals, between two pilasters, 
likewise with capitals. Over these is an entablature, some- 
what rudely worked, but clearly showing architrave, frieze, 
and cornice, and antefixse over. The latest of these slabs 
must have been carved many years before the earliest date 
assigned to any known Greek work. In view of these and 
similar remains the following words of Niebuhr are memor- 
able There is a want in Grecian art which no man 
living can supply. There is not enough in Egypt to 
account for the peculiar art and mythology of Greece. 
But those who live after me will see on the banks of the 
Tigris and Euphrates the origin of Grecian mythology 
and art/’ 

The plans of all the Assyrian buildings are rectangular, 
and we know that long ago, as now, the Eastern architects 
used this outline almost invariably, and upon it reared some 
of the most lovely and varied forms ever devised. They 
gather over the angles by graceful curves, and on the basis 
of an ordinary square hall carry up a minaret or a dome, 
an octagon or a circle. That this was sometimes done in 
Assyria is shown by the sculptures. Slabs from Kouyunjik 
show domes of varied form, and tower-like structures, each 
rising from a square base. The resemblance between the 
ancient form of the dome and those still used in the Assyrian 
villages is very striking. Whether sloping roofs were used 
is uncertain. Mr Bonomi believes that they were, and a 
few sculptures seem to support his "view. Of the private 
houses nothing, of course, remains ; but they are repre- 
sented on the slabs as being of several stories in height, 
the ground floor as usual having only a door and no 
windows. All have flat roofs, and we gather from one of 
the bas-reliefs, which represents a town on fire, that these 
roofs were made, just as they now are, with thick lavers 
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of earth on strong beams. These roofs are well-nigh fire 
proof, and the flames are represented as stopped by them^ 
and coining out of the windows. No remains of a window, 
or, so far as we are aware, of an internal staircase, have 
been found. 

Of the fortifications we know much more. In the north 
wall of Nimroud fifty-eight towers have been traced, and at 
Kouyunjik there are large remains of three walls, the lower 
part being of stone, and the upper of sun-dried bricks. 
At Khorsabad there are the remains of a wail, still 40 feet 
high, built of blocks of stone 3 to 4 feet thick, and the evi- 
dences wanting as to the finishing of these is completely sup- 
plied by the sculptures, which show an extraordinary resem- 
blance to mediaeval works of the same class. Tier upon tier 
of walls are represented, enclosing a great tower or keep 
in the centre. The entrances are great arched gateways 
flanked by square towers. These and the other towers 
have overhanging parapets just like the mediasval machi- 
colations, and are finished at top with battlements, remains 
of which have been found at Nimroud and Kouyunjik, and 
at Kaleh Shergat, the supposed capital of Assyria before 
Nineveh. 

Of temples distinct from the palace we have a few sup- 
posed remains, but little is absolutely known as to their 
general form. 

But in Chaldea there are some enormous masses of 
ruins, evidently remains of the vast mounds which formed 
the substructure of their temples. The grandest of all 
these and the most interesting is the Birs Nimroud, near 
Babylon, which has been identified as the temple of the 
Seven Spheres at Borsippa. This was reconstructed by 
Nebuchadnezzar, as appears by a well-known inscription. 
Another example is at Mugeyer, which was 198 feet by 
133 feet at the base, and is even now 70 feet high, and it 
is clear that both it and the Birs were built with diminish- 
ing stages, presenting a series of grand platforms, decreas- 
ing in length as they ascended, and leaving a comparatively 
small one at top for the temple cell. This has been found, , 
it is supposed, at the Birs Nimroud, of vitrified brick. 

The most interesting parts of the Assyrian edifices axe the 
finishings. The pavements were sometimes of sun-dried 
bricks, at other times of baked bricks, oi of alabaster slabs 
laid in bitumen. At Khorsabad there was one in a single 
block 13 feet square, and 3 ft. 11 in. thick, and at the Nim- 
roud temple there were two slabs, one 19 ft. 6 in. by 12 feet, 
and the other 21 feet by 16 feet, and 1 ft. 1 in. thick, both 
sides covered with inscriptions. Of ornamental pavements 
there are admirable examples from Kouyunjik at the British 
Museum, and from Khorsabad at the Louvre, both covered 
with delicate carving in alabaster of nearly the same pattern. 
It is difficult to conceive how such delicate work could have 
been used as paving, and still retain its beautiful sharpness* 
for it was not filled in to protect the pattern. Directly 
above the pavement came the sculptured slabs, which are 
so numerous that at Kouyunjik alone there are some 2 
miles in length of them. They are generally about 10 feet 
high from the ground, and are carved in alabaster. Many 
of them show traces of having been decorated with colours. 
Connected with these sculptures were the great winged 
animals which stand one on each side of the portals of the 
palaces. Some of the grandest have the body and legs of 
a bull, with an enormous pair of wings projecting from the 
shoulders, high over their backs, and covering the breast 
They have human heads, builds ears with large ear-rings, 
and horns, winding from the brows upWrds, and encircl- 
ing a coronet of leaves, bound by a fillet of roses. They 
stood in pairs on each side of the palace doorways, and 
it is thought by some that generally there were ^ no doors 
or lintels, all being open to the roof and enclosed with 
cartains. But doors were sometimes used^ as the places or 
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recesses for the bolts, hinges, pins, or sockets have been 
found ; and Mr Smith has discovered a doorw^ay with its 
actual lintel, now in the British Museum. 

Above the sculptured slabs decorations have been found 
of vario"“is kinds. The most lasting seem to have been of 
baked bricks richly coloured and glazed. At the city 
gate of Khorsabad blue glazed tiles with yellow reliefs 
have been found. Yictor Place found also that the lower 
part of the walls near the gate were faced with coloured 
enamelled bricks, having human figures, lions, dsc., within 
an ornamental border. The arch over the gateway was also 
richly decorated with glazed tiles. Large remains of coloured 
decoration in plaster have also been found at Nimroud, <fec. 
They were of figures outlined in black on a blue ground, 
and below the outer coat of plaster more extensive decora- 
dons have been found on an earlier coat. They were of 
various colours on a pale yellow ground. In other cases 
they had merely a black outline and were uncoloured. 
Now the difference of age between the several structures 
is some centuries, and it is curious to find that the earliest 
art works, viz., those in the N.W. palace, are the best in 
point of variety of detail and ornament, in severity of style 
and purity of outline. The later have extreme dehcacy 
and minuteness, truth to nature and vigour of treatment, 
particularly in the animals, but they want, in the opinion 
of Mr Layard, the vigour of the old decorations. Of exter- 
nal decorations we have a striking account in the inscrip- 
tion relating to the Birs Nimroud, in which the several 
stages are described as being coloured as follows: — ^the 
lowest, black; the others in succession, orange, red, yellow, 
green, and blue. This vivid colouring maybe explained 
by a discovery made by Mr Loftus at Warka of a wall which 
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Fig, 39. — Elevation and Plan of Terra-Cotta Cone wall, Warka. ^ 


was richly decorated in geometrical patterns by means of 
small earthenware cones, the wide ends outwards and en- 



amelled in different colours ; also by Victor Place's dis- 
covery at Khorsabad of four stages of a temple coloured 
in succession white, black, red, and blue. 

In the Assyrian and Chaldean buildings little use was 
Doade of marble, granite, o^r stone, the greater part of the 
edifices being built with bricks, — ^the lower parts with burnt 
bricks put together with bitumen, and the rest with crude 
bricks and slime. Sometimes the walls were faced trith 
burnt bricks. One wall has been found with 1 0 feet m t^ck- 
ness of burnt brick facing, and 28 feet of crude bricking. 

In Assyrian art generally there is little analogy to that of 

^ 39, 40, and 41 are from Loftus’fl Chaldcea cmd Susiana^ 

by the li^d pennissiwi of Messrs Nisbet, the publishers. 


Egypt. There is some slight resemblance in the mouldingi^ 
and in a few of the ornaments, but in xVssyria there are no 
forests of columns, no grand pylons, no enormous cloistered 
court, and nothing to equal the gigantic pyramids or tombs of 
Egypt. The splunx is superseded by the winged buU, and 
the slightly cut intaglio by the magnificently sculptured 
slab. In these early Assyrian structures there is art at a 
high stage of perfection, but we have no means of discover- 
ing the steps by which it was attained. 

Persian" Architecture. 

Persia was one of the greatest of ancient nations. At 
one time it embraced all Upper Asia, and Asia Minor, 

Phcnnicia, Egypt, Thrace, and Macedonia, and though the 
greatness of its glory has departed, it was still a great 
living nation even in the 18 th century when its king Nadir 
Shah invaded India. Compared thus wnth Egypt, Assyria, 
and Babylonia, long since extinct, it has had a wonderlul 
existence, reaching down from Cyrus to our own time. 

We know little of its early history. It cannot ha 
doubted, that long before the rise of the Persian power, 
mighty kingdoms existed in these regions, and particularly 
in the eastern part of Bactiia, yet of those kingdoms we 
have by no means a consistent or chronological history — 
nothing but a few fragments. It is probable that from 
dynasties which ruled in Media properly so called, imme- 
diately previous to the Persians, the style of architecture 
may Imve been in some measure derived, though indeed we 
know of no remains of earlier date than those which are 
properly called Persian. 

Of the early times of the empire no authentic remains Tomb of 
exist, except those of the tomb of its founder, Cyrus, at 
Murgab or Pasargadse (east of the head of the Persian Gulf ), 
and some of the walls, <tc., of the ancient capital, Ecbatana, 
in North Media. The former is still in a wonderful staU* 
of preservation, but it can scarcely be reckoned amongst 
Persian edifices, as it is clearly a work designed by some 
architect from a Greek colony of Asia Minor. The tomb 
stands on seven bold steps of white marble, the lowest being 
43 feet by 37 feet. The tomb itself is 21 feet by 16 ft. 5 
in. outside, with bold mouldings to the door; it has a 
sloping roof of maxble, with a pediment at each end, enriched 
with mouldings. The chamber itself is only 7 feet by 10, 
the walls being built up with thick blocks of marble. Near 
the tomb was the famous inscription, “I am Cyrus the 
king, the Achsemenian,” and though this is now wanting, 
recent discoveries seem to have disinterred the stone which 
had home it, and which had been torn away. Round the 
tomb outside had evidently been a colonnade of 24 columns, 
fragments of which, with the bases, alone remain. They 
resemble those commonly used by the Greeks. This sin- 
gular structure seems to have been unique in Persia. It is 
evidently the work of a foreigner, although the outline may 
represent, as is supposed, a temple. The famous walls of 
Ecbatana, the ancient capital, are said to have been 75 Remains at 
feet broad and 105 high, its stones 9 feet by 4 ft 6 in., and EelJataua. 
its gateways 100 feet high and 60 wide. The remains, how- 
ever, show walls only 12 feet wide, stones only 2 feet by 
1 ft 2 in., and a gateway only 12 feet high and 1 0 feet wide. 

They deserve particular mentiofi on account of their being 
among the earliest examples of constructive colouring on 
a grand scale. The walls are said to have been seven in 
number, one over the other on the sides of a conical hill, 
and coloured in succession, white, black, scarlet, blue, 
orange, silver, and the innermost gilt. Erom what has 
been discovered at Warka (see above), it is possible that 
this gorgeous description may have been founded on fact ; 
and we know that the Easterns in early times were pro 
fuse in their employment of glazed coloured bricks. 


Bsuldmjrs 
at Perse- 
polis. 
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Of tlie domestic structures of the same early time we 
have no remains, but it would appear that the grander 
buildings had courts, surrounded by colonnades, somewhat 
in the Egyptian style, the columns and beams being of 
wood, coloured, and sometimes gilt, or coated with metal. 
Above was a sloping roof. We learn particularly from 
this that the Persian or Median architects were thoroughly 
well used to a wooden construction. 

Some 50 years after Gyrus, the chief buildings at Perse- 
polis and Susa were constructed j large portions stiU remain, 
and form some of the grandest ruins in existence. Of these 
we have measured drawings worked out by Messrs Texier 
and Flandin, from which we derive the chief part of our 
knowledge, although we have veiy interesting accounts 
by Sir K. K Porter, Mr Kich, Mr Morier, Mr Loftus, <kc. 
The existing buildings at Persepolia occupy a remarkable 
position on an elevated platform (partly, it would seem, 
artificial) at the foot of a steep rock in the face of which 
were cut out the tomb chambers of the^Persian kings. The 
platform was 1425 feet on the west side, and 926 feet on 
the north, about the size of the Horticultural Gardens in Lon- 
don, including the arcades and conservatory. It was raised 
about 40 feet above the level of the adjoining country, 
and faced with a wall, built with stones of an immense size. 
The platform was approached by the grandest flight of steps 
in the world, each step being 22 feet long. Having scaled 
these, the stranger would pass through the first building, 
viz., the Propylaeum of Xerxes, a building whose remains 
have given rise to several theories as to its original plan 
and purpose. There remain two grand gateways 24 feet 
apart, with portions, more or less perfect, between these, 
of four columns 45 feet MgL The gateways had openings 
of 13 feet, and each of their piers was partly composed of 
bulls, admirably executed, and strikingly like the Assyrian 
sculptures at the Louvre from Khorsabad. The human 
heads of these animals are crowned with coronets of leaves, 
and from the top of the coronets to the hoofs, the animal 
measures 19 feet. Nothing further has been discovered 
which would throw light on the general plan of the building. 
Mr Fergusson believes that it was enclosed and roofed, and 
served as a justice hall, or place of assembly at the entrance 
of the palace. M. Flandin's idea is, that the structure was 
a mere open portico roofed, but without walls, except perhaps 
for a few feet in height. Through this structure was the 
entrance to the grand palace, the Chehil Minar, i.e,, haU 
of 40 columns, an Eastern mode of expressing a great many, 
as there were reaUy 72. It was approached by a magnifi- 
cent staircase, each step of which served as a pedestal to a 
figure (1 ft. 9 in. high) in has-relief, the whole representing 
a procession, and of great value as giving the varied costumes, 
4c., of the period. The columns of the palace are arranged 
in four divisions, viz., one of 36 columns in the centre, and 
three each of 12 columns in two rows, divided from the 
centre by a space of about 60 feet. Of aU these only 10 
are standing, but the bases of most remain, and the whole 
ground is covered with the ruins of the columns that 
have fallen. Their height varied from 60 feet (includ- 
ing capital and base) in the front division, to 67 ft. 4 in. 
in the centre one. In these columns there is an advance 
upon the architecture of Egypt, for they have bases, richly 
carved, and capitals of a form unknown to our art, before 
or since. The typical form is that of the double-headed 
bull with a deep cavity between the heads, evidently in- 
tended to hold a beam. There is a quaint grandeur about 
these columns, from their design and their gigantic size. 
The capitals of one division, the western, are 7 feet high, and 
12 ft. 2 in, wide, whilst the shafts, 54 ft. 10 in. high, are each 
composed of only four great marble blocks. Unfortunately 
we have only fragments of these bmldings, with no history or 
tradition to guide us as to their perfect forms. There are no 






walls, no doorways, and no roofs. Mr Fergusson in his 
restoration places walls between the several divisions, and 
thus forms them into one grand, enclosed structure, with 
a mass of columns in the centre, and three porticoes at the 
sides. He also believes that there was an upper story, to 
which, indeed; some Persian writers have alluded. Sir R, 

K. Porter^a restoration, with that of Messrs Flandin, Coste. 
and Texier, is quite different. They believe that the four 
groups of columns were isolated and had no enclosing walla, 
but were simply screened by curtains ; that the centre divi- 
sion had a flat roof with an opening in the centre, protected 
by an awning, for light and ventilation ; that the roof, cor- 
nices, and superstructure of aU kinds, were of wood, as no 
fragment of a stone cornice, lintel, or tile has been foimd. 

Now it so happens that at Susa there was another great Ee?nfiins at 
palace, similar, or nearly so, in size and plan to that at Susa. 
Persepolis, and with an inscription showing it to have been 
built by Artaxerxes Mnemon, son of Xerxes. The height 
of the columns is unknown, but the capitals and bases 
correspond closely with those at Peraepob'«». The capitals 

have singular volutes under the 

double bull's heads, the whole being 
28 feet high, the capitals alone being 
thus as high as the columns and 
bases together of St Martinis, Lon- 
don. Mr Loftus examined this struc- 
ture carefully, and satisfied himself 
that no walls had ever existed. In 
addition to this an ancient drain has 
been found at Persepolis, in the very 
line which one of the main walls must 
have occupied. Mr Loftus therefore 
agrees with Sir R. K. Porter and the 
others in their restoration. The de- 
scription in Esther i. 6, has been sup- 
posed to refer to this palace. Two 
other structures at Persepolis were 
really enclosed — viz., the psilaces of 
Darius and Xerxes. Each has the 
four divisions of columns, as at the 
Chehil Minar and Susa; but the 
jambs to the doors and other por- 
tions of the enclosure still remain. 

These were clearly places for habita- 
tion. A still larger enclosed build- 
ing, the hall of 100 columns, has also 
left gigantic fragments. The size 
and arrangement are unknown ; but 
it must have been about 225 feet square, and enclosed by 
walls, some of the doorways and blank windows of which 
remain. The excavated tombs of the kings, high up in the 
face of the mountain, just as described by Diodorus, are 
the only other important remains of ancient Pefsia. 

To sum up as to our knowledge of Persian art, the greater 
part of the remains are columnar, not an edifice is built 
on the Assyrian plan, and there is little to remind us of 
Assyria except the human headed buR The doors and 
windows somewhat resemble those of Egypt. They have 
the same plain architrave, the large roll, cavetto, and fillet 
at top. But the sides of the portals are straight; there 
are no massive pylons, 'and the whole character of the 
columns, bases, and capitals is utterly unlike any known 
remains of Egyptian or Assyrian art. By what stages the 
Persian architects arrived at the singular work at Persepolis 
and Susa we cannot now judge. AH we know is that 
Persian art was developed contemporaneously with that of 
Greece, though with utterly different results. The ele^ut 
form of the Greek temples, the curve of the Assyrian arch^ 
would seem to have been unknown to the Persians, who, it 
appears likely, worked out fcheir latest forms by gradual 
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stages, from the early structures of wood, and thus ori- 
ginated a style, grand, picturesque, and in its ruins beauti- 
ful, but well-nigh isolated in the history of art, there being 
nothing from which it was quite copied, and nothing which 
seems quite to have sprung from it. 

The few remains which exist of a later date are sepa- 
rated from the above as widely in architectural forms as in 
chronology. Neither the Greek Seieucidae nor the Par- 
thian Arsacidae have left any buildings (of importance at 
leastV which can be identified ; and the well-known edifices 
at Serbistan, Firouzabad, and Ctesiphon, are late in the 
time of the Sassanidse. The two former edifices have 
domes rising from square bases and lighted by small aper- 
tures, as Victor Place suggests was the case at Khorsabad, 
and each is approached, as was the Khorsabad palace, 
through a deep vaulted entrance. At Ctesiphon this vault 
is 115 feet deep, 72 wide, and 85 high. Of the famous 
palace at Dastageod (Artemita), 60 miles north of Ctesi- 
phon, described by the Byzantine writer, Theophanes, no 
remains are known to exist ; but Dr Tristram has dis- 
covered at Mashita, in the land of Moab, a palace with its 
enclosing walls, richly decorated with carving, &c., which 
Mr Ferguson considers to have been built by Chosroes 
shortly before the Arab invasion. The edifice is minutely 
described and illustrated in Tristram’s JOaTid of Moah. 

% 

Architecture oe Asia Minob. 

Little was known of the antiquities of Asia Minor until, 
in 1838 and 1840, Sir C. Fellows discovered in its north- 
western corner eleven ruined and deserted cities. It was 
reasonable to think that in these we should have the miss- 
ing Hnk between Assyrian and Greek art. But although 
a few of the sculptures show traces of Assyrian influence, 
and though the later structures are very similar to those of 
Greece, the productions of native art seem quite isolated 
and peculiar. The most ancient remains are considerably 
later than such masterpieces of skill as the tomb of Aga- 
memnon at Mycense, and the great works of later times 
were erected long after the Parthenon. 

The earliest works remaining are singularly like the 
Etruscan graves so often found in Italy. Perhaps the 
first of these is the tomb at Tantalais near Smyrna, which 
has simply a square chamber, ceiled with a pointed arch, 
formed with oversailing courses, and all covered with a 
tumulus. Like to it is the tomb of Alyattes, king of 
Lydia, on the bank of the Hermus, near Sardis- It has 
also one chamber, 11 feet by 8, and 7 feet high, in the 
centre of a circular pyramid, not sloping directly from the 
ground, as in Egypt, but having a high moulded stereobate, 
at the starting, some f mile round. This structure would 
create no surprise if found in Tuscany ; and still more 
to increase the resemblance to Etruscan work, it appears j 
to have been surmounted by five stone pillars. Of the 
tombs which belong to tbe races between the above and 
the time when Greek art was introduced or was invented, 
the rudest are, perhaps, to be found in Caria. They are 
sarcophagi, and those at Olinda, are of enormous 
size, ranged on each side of the street leading to the city. 
In the simplest form a cavity was made in a great stone for | 
the body, and a heavy lid put over it, coped, or rising as a 
pediment in centre. Generally they were plain and oblong I 
in shape. In Lycia, chiefly on the banks of the Xanthus, I 
are found other sepulchres of remarkably singular foim. 
We look in vain for their prototypes, or anything copied 
from them. The most simple are cut in the steep rocks 
which invariably overhang the cities, and are often curiously 
like Elizabethan windows, with muUions and panels. 
Some have a Gothic shaped top, which is also peculiar to 
Lycia, and many are finished with a pedimenl Many of 
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I them show evident traces of having ^een copied in stone 
from wooden originals. For they are shown with joints 
I put together with dovetails and pins, and with cornices like 
I the ends of round trees ; not actually so constructed, but 
all carved out of one solid mass. The designs of these 
I rock-cut tombs were then still further elaborated in tbe 
detached monuments. The earlier ones, indeed, are much 
more simple, and are known as the obelisk tombs, being 
merely great high blocks of stone or marble, standing 
on a square base and surmounted by a comice. They 
have not the real obelisk form, and have got the name 
merely on account of their height. In the grander works, 
the obelisk is surmounted by a sarcophagus of great size, 
coped with the pointed arch, with mullions and panels as 
above detailed, and aH bearing signs of a wooden origin. 
Some are of enormous size, tbe stones weighing 50 to 80 
tons. The different parts of the edifice were hollowed out 
for cofEins, a plan of sepulture little known elsewhere.^ 
These singular tombs are found all through Lycia, but a 
beautiful variety of them, found only at Xanthus, has the 
ridge stone grooved to receive an ornamental crest, some- 
times richly sculptured. These singular structures are 
separated by a wide interval from tbe forms of Greek art ; 
but that their design was, to some extent, adopted and 
used by the Greeks, we have various signal proofs. The 
Harpy tomb, whose sculptures are in the British Museum, 
is supposed to have been erected so late even as after the 
capture of Xanthus by the Persians in 547. It has the 
chief Lycian peculiarities, a base 6 feet high, carrying a 
square shaft 17 feet high in one block, weighing some 80 
tons, and surmounted by a cap stone of 15 tons weight. 
Hear the top, on each face, was carved the famous Harpy 
frieze. Near this was another, known as the Chimsera 
tomb, having the Gothic headed sarcophagus, and with a 
sculptured crest. And near to this again, was another of a 
similar kind, called the Winged Horse tomb. Doubtless 
these and other works, both in Lycia and Caria, were 
wrought by Lycian workmen under Greek guidance, but 
they seem to have made no lasting impression upon the 
architecture of the Greeks. 

Greclan- Abchitectube. 

Hitherto, we have found that, in each country, the 
artistic forms used in the earliest periods descended to later 
times, which embodied to some extent the traditions^ 
forms bequeathed to them. Even the Egyptian pyramids, 
unarchitectural as they are, were copied down to the 
7th or 8th century in Nubia, and the earliest columnar 
architecture clearly shows itself as simply the beginning 
of a series of works extending from 2000 b.c. even to the 
Osesars. But in Greece the earliest works are entirely 
separated from the later by an absolute break both in 
architectural forms and construction. In various parts of 
Greece and of Italy, specimens of rude walling are found 
of such remote antiquity, that they are, as by common con- 
sent, referred to the fabulous ages, and, for want of a 
more distinctive term, are called Cyclopean. Now it 
appears, from the concurring evidence, in the opinion of 
most antiquaries, that a people who have been called 
Pelasgi, or sailors, migrated from Asia Minor, or the coast 
of Syria, at a very early period, and possessed themselves 
of various countries, some of which were unoccupied, and 


^ The following inscription, though belonging to Greek times, shows 
how this was done : — “ In the sarcophagus I buried Barilla my wife ; 
and I wish myself to be put into the sarcophagus, and nobody else. 
In the first compartment lying under it I wish my second wife and 
Polychromas my son to be buried ; in the other are to be put my 
other children. Nobody else Is to put either into the sarcophagus 
or the compartments.” 

ir. — 51 
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Others inhabited by Celtic tribes. Professor Heeren, who 
affixes dates to the various migrations, expressly says that 
the Pelasgi were of Asiatic origin. “ Their first arrival in 
the Peloponnesus was under Inachus, about 1800 B.C., 
and according to their own traditions,” he says, “ they made 
their first appearance in this quarter as uncultivated 
savages. They must, however, at an early period have 
made some progress towards civilisation, since the most 
ancient states, Argos and Sicyon, owed their origin to 
them; and to them, perhaps with great probability, are 
attributed the remains of those most ancient monuments 
generally termed Cyclopic.^’ He adds, that the Hellenes, a 
people of Asiatic origin also, expelled the Pelasgi from 
almost every part of Greece, about 300 years after tbeir 
first occupation of it; the latter keeping theix footing 
only in Arcadia and in the land of Dodona, whilst some of 
them migrated to Italy, and others to Crete and various 
islands. The arrival of the Egyptian and Phoenician 
colonies in Greece, Professor Heeren thinks, was between 
1600 and 1400 b.c. The most ancient specimen of 
Cyclopic walling is found at Tiryns» near Mycenae. It is 
is composed of huge 

masses of rock roughly . 

hewn and piled up to- f 

gether, with the inter- 

stices at the angles filled / ' \ 

up by small stones, but j 

without mortar or ce- 
ment of any kind. The 

next species is in stones { 

of various sizes also, j SIJ B’- ^ 

shaped polygonaUy, and "aSU iH^ 

fitted with nicety one 
to another, but not laid 
in courses. Specimens 

of this are found at Greece; from 

lulis and Delphi, as Waring^s 

well as at the places already mentioned, in Greece, and 
in various parts of Italy, particularly at Cossa, a town 
of the VolscL This also was constructed without mortar. 
The mode of building walls, which took the place of that, 
is not called Cyclopean ; it is in parallel courses of rect- 
angular stones, of unequal size, but of the same height. 
This was, however, often used in combination with the 
polygonal, as in one very beautiful specimen at Rham- 
n^. The parallel masonry is common in the Phocian 
cities, and in some parts of Boeotia and Argolis. To 
that succeeded the mode most common in, and which 
was chiefly confined to, Attica. It consists of horizontal 
courses of masonry, not always of the same height, but 
composed of rectangular stones. 

The oldest existing structure in Greece of regular form 
is of far superior construction to the Cyclopean walling, 
and must be 
referred to 
early colo- 
nists. It is 
at Mycenae, 
and consists 
of two sub- 
t e rr a n ean 
chambers, one 
much larger 
than the other. 

The outer and 

larger one is — Treasury of Atreus, Mycenaft ; section, 

circular, and I’rom Waring's stone Monuments. 

is entered by a huge doorway at the end of a long avenue 
of colossal walls, built in nearly parallel courses of rect- 
angular stones, roughly hewn, however, and laid without 




mortar. Its external effect is that of an ekcavation, 
though the structure of the front is evident ; and inter- 
nally it assumes the form of an immense lime -kiln; its 
vertical section being of a conical form, with nearly para- 
bolic curves, like a pointed arch. The construction of 
this edifice was thought to afford clear evidence that the 
Greeks were acquainted with the properties of the arch; 
but in the most material point this was destroyed on 
finding that it consisted of parallel projecting courses 
of stone in horizontal layers, in the manner called by 
our workmen battering, or perhaps more correctly, cor- 
belling. It proves, however, that its architect understood 
the principle of the arch in its horizontal position; for 
Mr Cockerell discovered, by excavations above it, that 
the diminishing rings of which the dome is composed 
were complete in themselves for withstanding outward 
pressure; the joints of the stones being partly wrought 
radiating, and partly rendered so by wedges of small 
stones driven tightly into them behind. The apex is 
formed, not by a key-stone, for the construction does not 
admit of that, but by a covering stone, which is merely 
laid on the course immediately below it. It may be added, 
that internally the lower projecting angles of the stones 
are worked off to follow the general outline. Though this 
is the largest and most perfect, its internal diameter at the 
base being 48 ft. 6 in., and its height from the floor 
to the covering stone 45 feet, yet edifices exhibiting similar 
structure are found in many other places in Greece itself, 
in Egypt, in Sicily, and in Italy. They all, however, tend 
to prove, that the principle of the construction of the 
vertical arch was unknown at the time of their erection in 
all those countries; and their erection is evidently of the 
most remote antiquity. But neither could the mechanical 
powers have been unknown to their constructors. In 
the edifice which we have described, and which is thought 
by some to be the treasury of Atreus, or the tomb of 
Ms son Agamemnon, mentioned by Pausanias as existing 
among the ruins of Mycenae in his time, the inner 
lintel of the doorway is 27 feet in length, 16 feet deep, 
and nearly 4 feet thick, weigMng, it is computed, up- 
wards of 130 tons; and the lintel of the Gate of the 
Lions in the Acropolis of the same city, is, from its 
immense magnitude, also strongly illustrative of the great 
mechanical skill of the people of those times. 

As no nation has ever equalled the Egyptians in the 
extent and magnitude of their architecture monuments, 
neither have the Greeks been surpassed in the exquisite 
beauty of form and proportion, in the extreme simplicity 
and perfect harmony, which pervade every part of their 
structures. Unfortunately these monuments are known to 
us only by their ruins, for there is not a Grecian building 
remaining in a perfect state. In Greece proper, at least, 
this was not so until a comparatively recent date, viz., that 
of the war between the Venetians and Turks. The Par- 
thenon itself was nearly perfect until that time, when it 
was shattered by an explosion of gunpowder (1687). 

First in importance in Grecian architecture is the use 
of the three orders, Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian, with 
the peculiar mouldings, ike., connected with each. The 
Doric and Ionic columns, radely drawn, appear on the early 
Etruscan or Greek vases. They are very slender, with 
large projecting capitals and with entablatures, which 
indicate pretty clearly copies from a construction of wood. 
Buildings, much as these, and all of wood, are described 
by Sir 0. Fellows as still being constructed in Lycia. 
That columns of wood were used in the ancient temples 
of Greece we know from such notices as we have, e.g,, of 
an old wooden column wMch was preserved in the temple 
of Juno at Olympia, as having been one of those of a former 
temple. But a doubt is thrown on the theory that in 
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these light wooden structures we see the origin of the 
orders, by the earliest stone columns known being the 
most massive and if we turn to Egypt, the mother of the 
arts and sciences, we shall find many things in some of 
the most ancient structures which may have furnished an 
idea of the Doric arrangements to the fertile imagination 
of the Greek. Allusion has already been made to the 
well-known facade at Beni Hassan, on the Nile, as giving 
us a very likely prototype of the Grecian Doric column. 

Of the triglyph, the most distinguishing part of the 
Doric entablature, there are many indications in the early 
works of Upper Egypt j and in the structures of the 
Ptolemies they are still more evident, though it may be 
objected that in them the indications were borrowed from 
the Greeks after the Macedonian conquest. But it must 
be borne in mind that the Egyptian nation did not change 
its character, religion, or usages by the ch^inge of its 
governors; and the Egyptians were, through the whole 
period of their existence as a nation, an originating and 
not an imitative people ; whereas the Greeks seized on a 
beauty wherever they found one, and made it their own by 
improving it. To tbe question, why the Greeks cannot 
be allowed to have originated that beautiful style of archi- 
tecture which they brought to the perfection it displays in 
their works, it may be sufScieut to answer, that it would 
be against the common course of events if it were so. It 
is remarkable that, in Greece, the earliest specimen of 
columnar architecture that presents itself displays the 
chief characteristics which are found in works of periods 
when learning and civilisation were at their acme in that 
country. 


It will be convenient to give here at the outset a list of 
the principal Greek buildings. 

Tabular List of Principal Greek Temples^ dsc^ 



Cols. 

Order. 


Front. 

1 


8 

13 

Doric 

Peripteral 




Do. ...... 



d 

14 

Do 

Peripteral 

T. of Jupiter 

8 

16 

Do 

Dipteral 

Miuerra 

6 

14 

Do 

Peripteral 

Do 

6 

14 

Do. 

Do. 

Jupiter ...... 

6 

12 

Do 

Do. 


6 

14 

Do. 

Do. 


9 

18 

Do 

Pseudodipteral 


6 

13 

Do. 

Peripteral 

Juno 

6 

13 

Do. * 

Do. 

Concord 

6 

13 

Do. ...... 

Do. 

Jupiter 

7 

14 

Do 

Engaged 

On the llissus 

4 

«*• 

Ionic 

Amphiprostyle 

Victory j 

4 


Do 

Do. 

Theseum 

6 

13 

Doric 

Peripteral 

Parthenon ... 

8 

|17 

Do 

Da 

PropylsBum ... 

... 

... 

Do 

Do. 

Jupiter ...... 

6 

... 

Do 

Do. 

Apollo 

6 

15 

Do 

Do. 

Do. » 

10 

21 

Ionic* ...... 

Dipteral 




1 Do, 

Irregular 

Miuerra 

fe 

... 

— 


Diana ......... 

8 

20 

Ionic 

Dipteral 

Mausoleum ... 



Dn 




... 

Corinthian 

1 1 

i 


site ot Temple, fcc. 


Assos 

CorintXi 

SelizLUs (3d Temple) . 
1 ) 0 . 

Segesta 

Syracuse 

JSgina 

Piestiun (Hyp®thral) 

Do 

Do 

Agrigentum 

Do 

Athens 

Do 

Do 

Do. (finished) 

3Co. 

Olympia 

Bast}® (Phigalia) ....I 

Branchidss, Ionia [ 

Erechtbeum (Athens)^ 
Piiene ............... 

Ephesus ............. 

Halicarnassus 

C. of Lysicrates, 
A thens ...............j 


Date. 

S.C. 


e.600 

to 


f480 \ 
1400 > 
480 
470 
460 
438 
435 
f finis.) 
tc.436]’ 
420 

410 

336 

336 

353 

I 335 


The Grecian Doric (Plates VIIL, IX., X.) 

Yitruvius gives several accounts of the origin of the 
Greek Doric order. He states first that “ Doras (the son 
of Hellenus and of the nymph Orseis), king of Achaia 
and of all the Peloponnesus, having formerly built a temple 
to Juno in the ancient city of Argos, this temple was found 
by chance to be in that manner which we call Doric.” In 


another place he deduces the arrangements of the order from 
those of a primitive log hut, ssttKng with the utmost precision 
what, in the latter, suggested the various parts in the 
former. But he also tells us that the Doric column was 
modelled by the Grecian colonists in Asia Minor in the 
proportions of a human figure, and was made six diameters 
in height, because a man was found to be 6 times the 
length of his foot. But this story, even supposing it to be 
rational, does not coincide with the Greek Doric at all, 
but, if with anything, with the Roman. 

In the Greek examples, this order may be divided into 
three parts, stylobate, column, and entablature (Plate YIII. 
fig. 4). The stylobate is from two-thirds to a whole diameter 
of the column in height, in three equal courses, which recede 
gradually the one above from the one below it, and on the 
floor or upper step the column rests. That graduation, it 
may be remarked, does not appear to have been made by 
the ancients to facilitate the access to the floor of the 
stoa or portico, but on the principle of the spreading 
footings of a wall, to give both real and apparent finn- 
ness to the structure, both of which it does in an eminent 
degree. 

The column varies in height in different examples, from 
four diameters, as at Corinth, to six diameters, as at 
Sunium. Of this the capital, including the necking, ia 
rather less than half a diameter ; in those cases in which a 
necking does not exist, the capital itself occupies nearly 
the same proportion (Plate YIII. figs. 4 and 9 ; Plate IX. 
fig. 4). The shaft diminishes in a slightly curved Hne, 
called an entasis, from its base or inferior diameter upwards 
to the hypotracheHum, where the diameter is from two- 
thirds to four-fifths of that at the base. It is the in- 
ferior diameter that is always intended when the term is 
used as a measure of proportion. The capital consists 
of a necking, an echinus or ovolo, and an abacus; the 
necking is about one-fifth of the height of the capital, and 
the other two members equally divide the remaining four- 
fifths; when there is no necking, the ovolo occupies the 
greater proportion of the whole, height. The abacus ia 
a square tablet, whose sides are rather more than the 
inferior diameter of the column. The corbelling of the 
ovolo adapts it to both the diminished head of the shaft 
and the extended abacus, flowing into the one, and forming 
a bed for the other by means of a graceful cyma-reversa; 
but its lower part is encircled by three or four rings or 
annulets, which are variously formed in different examples, 
and which give the echinus form to the great moulding, 
although it is, as we have said, part of a cyma-reversa. 
(Figs. 6 and 7 of Plates YIII. and IX- ) The shaft is 
mvided generally into twenty flutes ; but there are several 
examples with sixteen, and there is one with twenty-four. 
The flutes are sometimes segments of circles, sometimes 
semi-ellipses, and sometimes eccentric curves (Plate YIIL 
fig. 12; Plate IX. figs. 8, 14.) They always meet in an 
arris or edge, and follow the entasis and diminution of 
the column up through the hypotrachelium to the annxiletB, 
under which they finish, sometimes with a straight and 
sometimes with a curved head. At the base they detail 
on the pavement or floor of the stylobate. In one ex- 
ample at Segesta the columns are not fluted at all, and in 
two others, at Cnidus and Delos, the flutes are marked at 
top and bottom only, but in these examples the columns 
were possibly not finishecL 

The third part of the order, the entablature, ranges in 
various examples from one diameter and three-quarters to 
rather more than two diameters in height, of which about 
four-fifths is nearly equally divided between the architrave 
and frieze, while the cornice occupies the remaining one- 
fifth : this is in some cases exactly the distribution of 
the entablature. (See Plate YHI. fig. 5; Plate IX. fig. 5.) 


^ The angle eolmnns are counted each way. 
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The architrave is in one broad face, four -fifths, and 
sometimes five-sixths of its whole height; and the remain- 
ing fifth or sixth is given to a projecting continnons 
fillet called the tssnia, which occupies one-half the space, 
and a regnla or small lintel attached to it, in lengths 
equal to the breadth of the triglyphs above in the frieze. 
From the regulae six small cylindrical drops, called guttae, 
depend- There are examples to the contrary, but it may 
be taken as a, general rule, that the architrave is not in 
the same vertical line with the upper face of the shaft, 
or its circumferential line, at the superior diameter, but is 
projected nearly so much as to impend the line or face 
of the column at the base. In one example only is the 
architrave known to be sculptured, viz., at Assos, where 
it has bas-reliefs of bulls fighting. The frieze, vertically, 
is plain about sixvsevenths of its whole height, and is 
bounded above by a fascia, slightly projecting from it, which 
occupies the remaining seventh. Horizontally, however, it 
is divided into triglyphs and metopes, which regulate the 
intercolumniations; the former being nearly a semidiameter 
in width, and the latter (the space interposed between two 
triglyphs) generally an exact square, its breadth being 
equal to the whole height of the frieze, including the 
fascia. This latter breaks round the triglyphs horizontally, 
and is a little increased in depth on them. These metopes 
are shown on the vases to be holes between the ends of 
beams, and that the metopes were, at one time, open, seems 
to be proved by a passage in Euripides, who lived during 
the construction of the Parthenon. No example, how- 
ever, early or late, remains to support this view. Each 
glyph, of which there are two whole ones and two 
halves to every tablet, is one-fifth of the width of the 
whole, and the interglyphs are each one-seventh of the 
whole tablet or triglyph. The glyphs detail on the taenia 
of the architrave, but are variously finished above. In 
some examples they are nearly square-headed, with the 
angles rounded off ; in others the heads are regular curves, 
from a flat segment to a semi-ellipse. The semiglyphs are 
finished above in a manner peculiar to themselves, with a 
turn or drop ; but hardly two examples correspond in that 
particular. The tablets in which the glyphs are cut are 
vertical to the face of the architrave, the metopes recede 
from them like sunk panels ; these are often charged with 
sculptures, and indeed almost appear contrived to receive 
them. The third and crowning part of the entablature, 
the comice, in w^hat may be considered the best examples, 
projects from the face of the triglyphs and architrave about 
its OMm height. Yertically, it is divided into four equal 
parts, one of whicli is given to a square projecting fiQlet at 
the top, with a small congeries of mouldings, dififerent, and 
differently proportioned to each other, in various examples. 
Two other parts are given to the corona, and the remaming 
fourth to a narrow sunk face below it, with the mutules 
and their guttse. These latter form the sofiSt or planceer 
of the cornice, which is not horizontal or at right angles to 
the vertical face of the entablature generally, but is cut up 
inwards at an^ angle of about 80°. The width of the 
mutules themselves is regulated by that of the triglyphs 
over which they are placed, to which it is exactly equal. 
They are ornamented each with three rows of six small 
cylinders, similar to those which depend from the regulse 
under the triglyphs and on the architrave. There is twice 
the number of mutules that <:here is of triglyphs, one of 
the former being placed over every metope also in the 
manner the examples indicate. 

This completes the Greek Doric order according to the 
generally received sense of the term; but there are other 
parts necessary to it. In the front or on the ends of a 
temple, or over a portico, a pediment is placed (Plate IX. 
fig. 1). Its intention is to enclose the ends of the roof, but 
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it forms no less a part of the architectural composition. 
In reason, it should be raised as much as the roof required ; 
but when the span is great that would be unsightly; and 
reference appears to have been made to the common 
standard of proportion, as the pediments of most Doric 
temples are found to be about one diameter and a half in 
height at the apex of the tympanum, which in a hexastyle 
arrangement makes an angle at the base of about 14°, and 
in an octastyle about 12^°. The pediment is covered by 
tho cornice, without its mutules, rising from the point of 
its crowning fillet, so that no part of it is repeated in pro- 
file. Another moulding, however, is superimposed : some- 
times this is an ovolo with a fillet over it, and sometimes 
a cymatium. It varies much in its proportion to the 
comice, but in the best examples it is about one-half the 
dfpth of the latter without its mutules. Ornaments of 
various kinds, statues or foliage, are believed to have been 
placed on the apices and at the feet of pediments as 
acroteria. Of these, however, we have the remains of 
one only (a very beautiful one), viz., at ^gina; but 
indications of the plinths or blocks which may have re- 
ceived them exist, and such things appear represented on 
ancient coins and medallions. The tympana of pediments 
are well known as receptacles of ornamental sculpture. 
On the flank of a Doric temple, the cornice supported a 
row of ornamented tiles called antefixse. These formed a 
rich and appropriate ornament, but they rather belonged 
to the roof than to the columnar arrangement or order. 
The antefixse covered the ends of the joint-tiles as the 
pediments did those of the roofs ; and corresponding 
ornaments called stelai rose out of the apices of the joint- 
tiles, forming a highly enriched ridge (see Plate VIII. 
fig. 1). 

A secondary Doric order arises in the disposition of a 
Grecian temple, from the columns of the pronaos and the 
inner part of the external entablature continued and 
repeated. Of this the frieze is generally without triglyphs, 
though there may be regulse and guttae on the architrave. 
The fascia of the frieze is either moulded or enriched on 
the face ; and, instead of a cornice, the beams of the ceiling 
are laid at equal intervals to support sunk panels or coffers, 
in which there may be flowers or other enrichments (Plate 

Vni. fig. 8). 

Propriety in the composition and arrangement of antse 
is as necessary to the perfection of the Doric order as to 
that of the columnar ordinance itself, especially if the 
latter be in antis. Slight projections are made on the end 
and side faces of a wall, so as to form a species of pilaster, 
whose front shall be nearly equal to the diameter of the 
columns to which it is attached, exactly equal indeed to 
the sofi&t of the entablature, whose faces have been described 
as impending the circumferential line of the column at a 
little above its base. This rests on the stylobate in the 
same manner as the columns do, with sometimes a small 
continuous moulding as a base ; and its capital is a congeries 
of mouldings, about the depth of the abacus, with a plain 
fascia corresponding to the ovolo of the columnar capital. 
The entablature of the order to which it is attached rests 
on it, and, continuing along the flank of the building, is 
received by a similar combination at the other end. These, 
it may be remarked, were seldom diminished or fluted, an 
example at Psestum being about the only exception. Being 
projections from and upon the ends and faces of walls, 
they could not be diminished without involving an absur- 
dity, and fluting on a straight surface must be productive 
of monotony, as the flutes can only project a series of equal 
and parallel shadows. Not so, however, with columns, on 
whose rotund surface fluting produces a beautiful variety 
of light and shade in all their gradations, which it could 
not possess without that enrichment ; for on a plain 
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column neither are the lights so bright i^or the shadows so 
dark as in the former case, nor are they so finely diffused 
over the whole surface in the one as in the other. 

In the Parthenon the ante, as well as the columns, are 
without bases. In all other examples the base line of the 
ante is marked by a few small laouldings. In the only ex- 
ample which occurs in the ancient architectural remains of 
attached Doric columns — ^that of the pseudo-peripteral 
temple of Jupiter Olympius at Agrigentum — ^the stylobate 
is peculiarly arranged. The upper gradus is grooved, 
and detailed round the columns and along the walls be- 
tween them ; and a congeries of vertically arranged mould- 
ings and fillets rests on it, and receives the base of the 
column. 

As before stated, the earliest examples of columns are 
the heaviest; they are also the most tapering, and there 
are some other details which help us in identifying the 
date of a Doric edifice in Greece proper. The hypotrache- 
iium in early examples, as at Corinth, has three grooves ; 
in later, as the Parthenon, only one. The contour also of 
the chief member, the echinus, varied at different dates. 
In the earliest it was full and round, as at Corinth, 
and at Assos (the latter having the greatest curve of any 
known example) ; sometimes possibly, as at Segesta, struck 
with the compass, but almost always part of a conic section 
(parabola). In later times it became less curved, and in the 
finest examples almost flat, as in the Propylseum and Par- 
thenon, but still forming part of a very delicate curve (hyper- 
bola). In one case, at Selinus, where, to an inexperienced 
eye, the whole temple would appear to be of the same date, 
the differences alluded fco contrast very strongly with each 
other. In the very late times of Greek work, when art 
became debased, tbe coarse round form of • earlier work is 
exhibited, as in tbs Agora. The width of the abacus in 
early examples, as Corinth, is as ‘much as two-sevenths the 
height of the shaft and cap. In later examples it dimi- 
nishes to one-fifth. And as the column, so the entabla- 
ture was more massive in fhe early examples, except in 
the colonies, where the old proportions continued to a late 
period. At Paestum the proportion of entablature to 
column is as 1 to 2 ’4 ; jEgina, 1 to 2*5 3 ; Theseum, 1 to 
3 nearly. 

Such are the materials of which the Greeks composed 
those beautiful temples, whose peculiar effect and character 
arise from their simplicity and harmony. These qualities 
are visible in the long unbroken lines which hound their 
forms, and the breadth, boldness, and fitness of every part. 
The entablature, though massive, is fully upborne by the 
columns, whose spreading abaci receive it, and transmit the 
weight downward^ by the shafts, which rest on a horizontal 
and spreading basement, — the magnitude of every part, as 
before remarked, being determined by the capacity of the 
sustaining power* Besides graceful and elegant outline, 
and simple and harmonious forms, these structures exhibit 
a wonderful variety of light and shade, arising from the 
judicious contour and arrangement of mouldings, every one 
of which is rendered expressive. The effect is heightened 
by the fluting of the columns and the peculiar form of the 
columnar capital, with its broad square abacus, which pro- 
jects a deep shadow on the hold ovolo. The play of light 
and shade about the insulated columns is strongly modified 
by the deep shadows on the walls behind them ; and in 
front, where the inner columns appear, the effect is 
enchanting. For all the higher effects which architecture 
is capable of producing, a Greek peripteral temple of the 
Doric order is perhaps unrivalled. 

The Grecian Ionic (Plate XL) 

Of this beautiful and graceful order it is as difficult to 
determine the origin as of the Doric. The explanation of 
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Vitruvius is that the Ionian colonists, on building a temple 
to Diana, wished to find some new manner that was beauti 
fuL Following the method which they had pursued with 
the Doric (proportioning the column according to the dimen- 
sions of a man), they imparted to this the delicacy of 
the female figure — ^in the first place, by making the 
diameter of the column one-eighth of its height, then 
by putting a base to it in^rfswisted cords, like the sandals of 
a woman, and forming the capital with volutes, like the 
hair which hangs on both sides of her face. To crown all, 
he says that they channelled or fluted the column to 
resemble the folds of female garments, by which it would 
appear that Vitruvius did not know that the Greeks never 
executed the Doric order without fluting the columns. 
‘'Thus,” he goes on to say, “they invented these two 
species of columns, imitating in the one the naked sim- 
plicity and dignity of a man, and in the other the delicacy 
and the ornaments of a woman.” 

From the recent discoveries in Assyria, however, there 
can be no reasonable doubt that the Greek colonists of 
Ionia at least obtained their idea of the Ionic capital from 
Nineveh. As to its earliest forms great differences of opinion 
exist. An extremely plausible theory, originated and ably 
worked out by Mr Ski^ore, suggests that the delicate Ionic 
curls were copied from the curved ornamental wire-work 
of the goldsmiths. On the other hand, a recent French 
author has found in Sicily a rudely carved capital which ia 
little more than a block of stone with the ends rounded off, 
the curve being continued, and thus forming a volute ; 
and it is very possible that a crude idea like this might 
have been worked out, with some help from Assyria, into 
one of the many forms of the Ionic capitals. 

Of this graceful and elegant style we take the propor- 
tions and peciiliarities from the perfect examples of the 
Athenian Acropolis, This order may also be considered 
in three similar parts, stylobate, column, and entablature. ^ 
The stylobate is in three receding equal courses or steps, 
whose united height is from four-fifths to one diameter. 
The column, consisting of base, shaft, and capital, is rather 
more than nine diameters in height ; of which the base ia 
two-fifths of a diameter, and the capital, including the 
hypotrachelium, is in one case three-fourths, and in the 
other seven-eighths of a diameter high. As shown in the 
vases, it is invariably very long and slender, and without 
bases ; hut no actual example remains to us without a 
base. The base consists of a congeries of mouldings 
extending gradually from a diameter and a third to a 
diameter and a haff? and its height is in three nearly equal 
parts, two equal fillets separating them. The lowest, a 
torus, rests on the top of the stylobate or floor of the portico, 
a fillet divides that from the scotia, a second fillet intervenes 
between the scotia and a second torus, and a third fillet 
bases the apophyge or escape of the shaft. The upper 
torus of the base is, in one example, fillet-fluted horizont^y ; 
and in the other, the same member ia enriched with the 
guillochos. The shaft diminishes with entasis from its lower 
or whole diameter to above five-sixths of it immediately 
under the hypotrachelium. It is fluted with twenty-four 
flutes and alternating fillets, which follow the diminution 
and entasis of the column. The flutes in plan are nearly 
semi-ellipses, and they finish at both ends with the same 
curve \ a fillet is in thickness nearly one-fourth the width 
of a flute. The difference in the height of the capital ia 
in the length of the necking, which in one case is separated 
from the head of the shaft by a carved bead, and in the 
other by a plain fillet. Above tbe necking, a height of 
about one-thord of a diameter is occupied by a congeries 
of three spreading or corbelling moiridings — a bead, an 


^ yor explanation of terms see Plate IX- figs. 5 to 8, and glossary. 
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ovolo, and a torus — winch are all appropriately carved. 
On these rests the paralleiogramic block, on whose faces 
are the volutes, and whose ends are concaved into what is 
technically termed a bolster to connect them. This part 
is about one-third of a diameter in height, and includes a 
rectihnear abacus, whose edges are moulded to an ovolo 
and carved with the egg and tongue ornament. , The volutes 
ore three-fifths of a diameter in depth, and extend in front 
to one diameter and a half j and they are nearly a sem- 
diameter apart The volutes and the flowing lines which 
connect them are represented in figs. 5 and 9, Plate XL 
The bolsters are fluted vertically with alternate fillets, on 
which are carved beads. An ornament composed of the 
honeysuckle with tendrils encircles the necking of the 
column It must be remarked, that as the capitals are 
paralleiogramic, and present but two similar fronts, to 
preserve the appearance of volutes externally on all sides, 
the capitals of the columns at the external angles of porti- 
coes are differently arranged (compare figs. 15 and 16). The 
outer volute is bent out at an angle of 45®, and volutes are 
put on the end or side-front of the capital also, the outer one 
being the other side of the angular volute of the front. To 
suit the angle internally, the two volutes of the inner face 
are placed at right angles to each other : this is, however, 
at best but an awkward expedient, and need not be employed 
when a portico projects only one intercolumniation. All 
the Greek volutes are flat on the surface, except at Bassae, 
where the volutes are curved 

The entablature, which is rather more than two diame- 
ters in height, is also divided into three parts, — architrave, 
frieze, and cornice, — which may be proportioned by divid- 
ing the whole height into five parts, four of which, as in 
the Doric, may be again equally divided between the 
architrave and friezk The cornice, however, in the example 
referred to, does not occupy one-fifth of the entablature ; but 
if it had a fillet over the upper moulding, which it appears 
to want, that would be just its proportion. If the archi- 
trave (fig. 8) be divided into nine parts, seven of them 
may be given to three equal fascias, which slightly project 
the one before the other , the first or lowest, which is ver- 
tical to the circumferential line of the inferior diameter, 
being covered by the second, and the second by the third. 
The remaining two-ninths form a hand of mouldings cor- 
belling a broad fillet, which separates the architrave from 
the frieze; these mouldings are enriched. The fiieze 
(fig. 7), which does not project quite so much as the lowest 
fascia of the architrave, is, in the Athenian examples, quite 
plain ; but it may be enriched with foliage, or made the re- 
ceptacle of sculpture in low relief. In two examples (one 
at Selinna, and another at Agrigentum) the frieze has 
the Doric triglyph. The cornice (fi.g. 6) projects from the 
face of the frieze rather more than as much as its whole 
height, and is composed of bed-mouldings, a corona, and 
crown-mouldings The first are a carved bead and carved 
cyma-reversa, the former of which only occupies a portion 
of the height of the comice, as the planceer is cut up 
inwards, in the manner represented by dotted lines in the 
figure, to a sufficient depth for it ; the crown mouldings, 
which consist of a carved ovolo above a carved bead, are 
rather more than one-fourth of the whole comice ; and 
the corona occupies the rest of its height, except that small 
portion given to the bead of the bed-mould. A fillet 
above the crown-mouldings, as already intimated, is cer- 
tainly necessary to complete the order and receive the 
ante^se, as described in the Doric, for the flank of a 
temple. ' 

The pediments in the examples of Ionic are flatter than 
in those of the Doric, the angle made by the covering 
comice with the base being, in a hexastyle, less than 14°. 
K vertical fillet, with a small moulding, equal in depth to 


the two crown-mouldings of the cornice, covers them in 
the pediment, in the place of the cyma-recta or ovolo used 
in the Doric order. The intercolumniation differs in these 
examples ; in the one it is two diameters, and in the other 
three diameters and one-sixth. 

A much greater variety is found in the composition of 
the Ionic than of the Doric order. Indeed, the examples 
of the Athenian Acropolis alone have neckings.^ In all the 
others the shaft runs up to the corbelled mouldings which 
bed the block of the volutes, and the flutes finish under 
them. Neither have they a toms in that congeries, but 
a bead and ovolo alone, the latter projecting inconveniently 
under the pendent lines that connect the volutes, and thus 
the capital is not more than half a diameter in height. 

, The Asiatic or the tmly Ionian examples of this order are 
far inferior to those above referred to. Their bases are 
differently, and certainly less elegantly composed. They 
are without hypotrachelia, as may have been inferred; 
they want the torus in the capital ; and, in most cases, 
instead of flowing, pendent lines, they have straight lines 
connecting the volutes. Their entablatures are not so 
finely proportioned, nor so delicately executed. The 
coronas want breadth, and the bed-moulds of the cornice 
are as much too heavy as those of Athens are perhaps too 
light. Indeed, upon the whole, they have more of the 
grossness of Homan architecture than of the delicacy and 
elegance of Grecian, though the Ionian examples are sup- 
posed to be the models of those of Athens. In the cele- 
brated temple of Diana at Ephesus the columns present an 
almost unique example of the lower parts being sculptured. 
Fine specimens of these are now in the British Museum. 
The only instance known of sculptured columns is at Narga 
in Nubia. 

The width of the ante of the Ionic order is determined, 
as in the Doric, by the soffit of the entablature ; and it 
will, of course, be exactly the same as, or rather less than, 
the inferior diameter of the column. It is slightly raised, 
too, from the face of the wall at the ends of which it stands. 
The base of the antae is, in one of the two examples of the- 
Acropolis, a little deeper than that of the column, having 
a small projecting moulding between the lower torus and 
the floor ; and the lower torus itself is reeded. In the- 
other example there is no difference in the form and pro- 
portion of the antae and columnar bases, out both the tori 
are fluted horizontally, with beaded fillets between the 
flutes. The antae cap consists of a congeries of corbelling 
mouldings, nearly one-third of a diameter in height. It is 
divided into three nearly equal parts, the lowest of which 
is composed of a bead and an ovolo ; the second of another 
bead and a cyma-reversa, all carved ; and the third of a- 
plain flat cavetto, with a narrow fillet and small crowning 
cyma-reversa, forming an abacus (fig. 11.) The necking is^ 
like that of the capital, and is enriched in the same manner. 
The cap or cornice thus formed breaks round the projection, 
of the antse, ^nd is continued along the wall under the 
entablature the whole length of the building, or till it is 
impeded by some other construction ; and the base ia 
continued in like manner. Attached columns have the 
voluted capital, but their base is that of the antse ; and it 
is detailed round them and along the wall to which they 
belong, as with the antae. It must be remembered, 
however, that the attached columns in the triple temple are- 
about one-ninth less in diameter than those which are 
insulated, though they are similar in other respects, and 
have the same entablature. 

^ A curious example of tlie use of the beautiful necMng ornament 
(as at the Erechtheum) occurs in the gigantic monument in Algeria, 
called the tomb of the Christian Lady, whose date is supposed to ba- 
the 1st century B-O. It is evidently a rude copy of some such originait 
as the above. 
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The back of the triple temple, between the attached 
columns, presents one of the only two examples in Greek 
architecture of windows, the other being that of the 
temple of the Giants at Agrigentum. These are rather 
more than twice their width in height, and are narrower 
at the top than at the bottom. They rest on a broad, 
bold sill, which is equal in depth to two-sixths of the 
opening, and are surrounded externally by a congeries of 
mouldings, which, with a plain fascia, constitute an archi- 
trave. This architrave is one-fourth the opening in width; 
it diminishes with the window, and in the same proportion, 
and is returned above in two knees, which are made verti- 
cal to its extreme point at the base. 

The Grecian Corinthian (Plate XII.) 

The traditionary tale Vitruvius relates regarding the in- 
vention of the Gorinthian capital (about Callimachns and 
the basket on the grave of the Corinthian virgin), is the 
only reason for the name it bears. His account of the 
origin of this third species of columnar composition is even 
more absurd than what he gives of the other orders. He says 
that it was arranged “to represent the delicacy: of a young 
girl whose age renders her figure more pleasing and more 
susceptible of ornaments which may enhance her natural 
beauty.” With much more reason might the Doric be 
called the Corinthian order ; for, as previously stated, the 
oldest existing example of that style is at Corinth ; whereas 
there is nothing, either in ruins or authentic records, to 
prove that the latter was ever known in that city. Columns 
with foKated capitals are not of very early date in Greece ; 
earlier examples exist in Asia Minor, and foliage adorns 
the capitals of columns in some of the Pharaonic monu- 
ments of Egypt. In the Assyrian sculptures, however, 
the Corinthian capital is clearly shown. The interior of 
the temple of Apollo Didymaeus, at Miletus in Ionia, 
exhibits the earliest example of the acanthus leaf arranged 
round the drum of a capital in a single row, surmounted 
by the favourite honeysuckle ; but that edifice was con- 
structed about a century before Callimachus is understood 
to have lived. The only perfect columnar example in 
Greece itself of this species of foliated capital is of later 
date than, and is a great improvement on, that of Miletus ; 
it is the beautiful little structure called the choragic 
monument of Lysicrates at Athens, (Plate XII. figs. 1, 2, 3. ) 
Specimens of square or antse capitals enriched with foliage 
are less uncommon in Greece than of circular or columnar 
capitals; but they are almost invariably found to have 
belonged to the interior of buildings, and not to have been 
used externally. In considering Greek architecture, it is 
necessary to bear in mind that it ceases almost immediately 
after the subjection of Greece to the Roman power ; for 
though there are many edifices in that country in the style 
of columnar arrangement of which we are now spew- 
ing besides those referred to, they belong to Roman, not 
to Greek architecture. The earliest of them, perhaps, 
and certainly the least influenced by Roman taste, is the 
structure caUed the tower of the Winds, or of Andronicns 
Cyrrhestes, at Athens. The Agora, or Doric porti<», as it 
is sometimes designated, in the same city, is a spurious ex- 
ample of Greek Doric, evidently executed under the Roman 
domination. 

The importance which the Greeks attached to a graduated 
stylobate, and the necessity of giving it a relevant proportion 
in a columnar ordinance, are shown in the building above 
mentioned, which is the only example of this order of 
Grecian origin remaining to us. Unlike the Doric and 
Ionic in its application, this order is represented in a small 
circular structure, resting on a lofty square basement ; and 
yet, like those orders, it has a stylobate in receding courses 
(see Plate XTT- fig. 3), and in plan, too, corresponding with 
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the arrangement of the columns, and not with that of the 
substructure, — this furnishing further proof that the stylo- 
bate was considered a part of the columnar ordinance. 
The Corinthian column is ten diameters in height. The 
base is composed of a torus and fillet ; a scotia and another 
similar fillet, rather less than the former ; and a second 
torus or reversed ovolo, on which rests a third fillet basing 
the apophyge of the shaft. The shaft diminishes with entasis 
to five-sixths of its diameter at the hypotrachelium, and, like 
that of the Ionic order, has twenty-four flutes and fillets. The 
flutes are semi-ellipses, so deep as nearly to approach semi- 
circles, terminating at the head in leaves, to which the fillets 
are stalks. The fillets are rather more than one-fourth the 
width of the flutes. The hypotrachelium is a simple channel 
or groove immediately under the capital. The capital itself 
is rather more than diameters in height its core is a 
perfect cylinder, in bulk rather less than the superior 
diameter of the shaft. This is banded by a row of water 
leaves, whose profile is a flat cavetto, one-sixth of the whole 
height, and another of leaves of the acanthus, with flowered 
buttons attaching them to the cylinder. The latter have 
the contour of a cyma-recta, and occupy one-third of the 
whole capital Rather more than another third is occupied 
by calices and tendrils, which latter support a honeysuckle 
against the middle of the abacus. This member is in 
plan a square whose angles are cut off at 45°, and whose 
sides are deeply concaved. In profile it consists of a 
narrow fillet, an elliptical cavetto or reversed scotia, and 
another fillet surmounted by a small ovolo, or rather a 
moulding whose profile is the quadrant of an ellipse. In 
the entablature (which is diameters in height), the 
architrave is divided, like that of the Ionic order, into 
three equal fascias, which are not perpendicular, but 
incline inwards, so that their lower angles are all in the 
same vertical line; this impends the surface of the shaft 
about one-third of the height from the base. The frieze 
is one plain band, slightly inclining inwards like the 
fascias of the architraves, and slightly projected beyond 
them. The comice consists of a deep congeries of bed- 
mouldings, and a corona, with the accustomed small crown- 
mouldings and fillet. As in the Ionic cornice, additional 
height is given to the bed-moulds by undercutting the 
planceer. The comice is surmounted by a cut fascia sup- 
porting honeysuckle antefixae, which may indeed be taken 
as a part of the order, as the solitary example in question 
presents it. 

Of Corinthian antae we have no examples, nor indeed 
have we of insulated columns ; but as we find in the 
Ionic examples quoted that the attached columns are less 
in proportion to the entablature than those which axe 
insclated, we may conclude that it would be the same 
with this, — ^thus reducing the entablature to two diameters, 
the ordinary average of that part in Greek columnar archi- 
tecture. 

The Caryatides^ or Caryatio Order (Plate XIL) 

Besides the three species of columnar arrangement enu- 
merated above, the Greeks employed another in which 
statues of women occupied the place of columns. The 
origin of t h is order is furnished by Vitruvius in a story 
which is as usual totally unsupported by history ox ana- 
logy. Nevertheless it has fixed the nomendature, such 
figures bdng called Caryatides, and the arrangement the 
Caryatic order. The use of representations of human 
and other figures with or instead of columns is, however, 
common in Egypt and Tudia. ; and to the former the 
Greeks were doubtless indebted for the idea, though they 
appear to have restricted its application to human female 
figures. Mr Gwilt infers from various facts connected 
with the worship of Diana Caryatis, “that the statues 
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called Caryatides were originally applied to or used about 
tlie temples of Diana; and instead of representing cap- 
tives or persons in a state of ignominy (according to 
tHo Vitnivian story), were in fact nothing more than the 
figures of the virgins who celebrated the worship of that 
goddess.'' 

Of these Caryatides there is but one existing example. 
It is the third portion of the triple temple in the Athenian 
Acropolis, and is a projection from the flank of the prin- 
cipal Ionic structure, formed by a stereobatic dado raised 
on the stylobate and antee-base mouldings, with a sur-base 
consisting of a carved bead and carved ovolo covered by 
a broad listel, with a narrow projecting fillet above it. 
On this rests a square plinth, supporting a draped female 
figure, on the head of which there is imposed a circular 
moulded block, with a deep rectangular abacus, two-thirds 
of whose face is vertical, and the other third is a cavetto 
fillet, and small cyma-reversa. The stereobate, including 
the moulded base of the temple, is about three-fourths 
the height of the statue pillar with its base and capital 
The entablature is rather less -.than two-fifths of the same, 
but it consists of architrave and cornice alone, between 
which parts the height is nearly equally divided. Details 
will be understood by reference to Plate XIL figs. 4:, 5, 6. 
This Caxyatidean portico displays very clearly the arrange- 
ment of the ceiling, with its coffers or cassoons. Internally 
the architrave is plain two-thirds of its height; of the 
remaining third rather more than one-half is a plain, 
slightly projected fascia; the other half is occupied by a 
carved bead and ovolo. In the absence of a frieze the 
ceiling rests on this, and is divided by carved beads into 
panels, which are deeply coffered, and diminished by three 
horizontal moulded fascias. 

Of Grecian Mouldings and Ornaments, 

Greek architecture is distinguished for nothing more 
than for the grace and beauty of its mouldings; and it may 
be remarked of them generally that they are eccentric, and 
not regular curves, (Plate XIII.) They must be drawn, for 
they cannot he described or struck ; so that though they 
may be called circular, or elliptical, it is seldom that they 
are really so, and if they are, it is evidently the result of 
chance, and not of design. Hence all attempts to give 
rules for striking mouldmgs are worse than useless; the 
hand alone, directed by good taste, can adapt them to their 
purpose, and give them the spirit and feeling which render 
them effective and pleasing. 

The leading outline of Greek moulding is the gracefully 
flowing cyma. This will, indeed, be found to enter into 
the composition of almost everything that diverges from a 
right line; and even combinations of mouldings are fre- 
quently made with this tendency. It is concave above and 
convex below, or the reverse ; and though a long and but 
slightly fleeted line appears to connect two quickly-curving 
ends, it will always be found that the convexity and the 
concavity are in exactly the same curve, so that if the 
moulded surface were reversed, and the one made to 
assume the place, it would also have the appearance, of the 
other, and the effect would be the same. It is, in fact, the 
Hogarthian line of beauty; and it is not a little singular 
that Hogarth, in his well-known Analysis of Beauty^ 
although he did not know, and indeed could not have 
known, the contours of Greek architectural mouldings, 
has given the principle of them, and, under his line of 
beauty, has described many of the finest Greek forms. 
The Roman and Italian mouldings were called Greek in 
his day, and he assumed them to be so ; but they evidently 
do not agree with his theory, whereas, in principle, the 
now well-known Greek forms do most completely. 

The cyma-recta is generally found to be more upright 
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and less deeply fleeted than the cyma-reversa; it is almost 
always the profile of enrichments on flat surfaces, of foliage, 
of the covering moulding of pediments, of the undercut or 
hooked mouldings in antae caps, the overhanging not affect- 
ing the general principle ; and it pervades, as we have said, 
fleeted architectural lines generally, whether horizontal or 
vertical The cymarreversa has aH the variety of inflection 
that its opposite possesses, but the line connecting its two 
ends is, for the most part, more horizontal, and its curves 
are deeper. It pervades many architectural combinations, 
but is most singularly evinced in the composition of the 
Greek Doric capital, which is a perfect cymarreversa, with 
the ends slightly but sharply fleeted, as it flows out of the 
shaft below, and turns in under the abacus above. This 
may not be obvious, from the annulets dividing the cyma 
into an ovolo and a cavetto, but the principle is clear. ^ 
The cyma is the governing outline in the congeries of 
mouldings in bases also, as may be noticed in the Ionic and 
Corinthian examples quoted and referred to. 

An ovolo is but the upper half of a cyma-reversa, even 
when it is used as a distinct moulding, and unconnected 
with the waving form. The name expresses its apparent 
rather than its real tendency ; for its contour is not that 
of an egg in any section, though the ornament which is 
carved on it, when used as a running moulding, is formed 
like an egg ; and from that the moulding was named. 

The upper torus of a base forms, with the escape or 
apophyge of the shaft, a perfect cyma, and the scotia and 
lower torus do the same; so that the torus and scotia are 
referable to the same principle when in composition, ami 
they are not found together except in the combination 
referred to. 

The bead is an independent moulding, varying in con- 
tour; but it is generally the larger segment of a circle. It 
is used, however, sometimes to mask the waving form, and 
sometimes to separate it. 

The cavetto, or simple hollow, is part of a cyma also, as 
has been shown ; but it is also applied independently to 
obviate a sharp angle, or to take from the formality of a 
vertical line, as in the abaci of Ionic antae caps. Its form, 
nevertheless, is not the segment of a circle, for the upper 
part of a cavetto is the most fleeted, and it falls below 
almost into a straight line. 

There is a hooked moulding common in Greek archi- 
tecture, particularly in the Doric antae caps, which is tech- 
nically called the hawkVbeak. It is a combination oi 
curves which cannot be described in words; but it has 
been already referred to in speaking of the c 3 rma-recta, 
which is brought into its composition. This hawk's beak 
is a completely Gothic moulding, and throws a very bold, 
clear shadow. It is used generally to the antae ; and the 
fact that these were for the most part under the shadow 
of the peristyle, furnishes good reason for the employment 
of such a moulding. 

The cyma-recta is never found carved, nor sunk within 
itself; but it sometimes has the honeysuckle, or some other 
ornament of the kind, wrought on it in relief, particularly 
when used as the covering moulding — the cymatium — or a 
pediment. The enrichment of the cyma-reversa consists 
of a contrasted repetition of its own contour meeting in a 
broad point below, and joining by a circular line above, 
making a sort of tongued or leafed ornament, whose 
surface is inflected horizontally also. Between the leaves 
a dart-formed tongue is wrought, extending from the 
circular flexure above to the bottom of the moulding, whose 
contour it takes in front alone. As this would not mitre 
or join well on the angles of the cyma, a honeysuckle ie 

^ The presence of the cyma in the Doric capital was, we believe,, 
first pointed out by Mr T. L* Donaldson, in a suppleaentary volums 
to Stuart’s Athena. 
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gracefully introduced in tlie manner shown in Plate XHE. 
This enrichment is not wrought in relief on the mould- 
ing, hut is carved into it, so that the surfaces of the parts 
of the ornament alone retain the full outline of the cyma. 
The ovolo is enriched with what is called the egg and dart 
ornament. This will be best understood by reference to 
the plate. Its angles also are made with a honeysuckle, 
and the inflections are made in the moulding itseK. The 
torus is sometimes enriched with the interlaced ornament 
called the guillochos ; this, too, is cut into the moulding 
itself. We have no Greek example of an enriched scotia, 
and from its form and position, which, to be effective, must 
be below the eye, it hardly seems susceptible of ornament 
which could operate beneficially. The bead is carved in 
spheres or slightly prolate spheroids, with two thin rings 
or buttons, dilated at their axes, placed vertically between 
them. A cavetto is not enriched at all, nor is the hawk's 
beak, except by painting, which does not appear to have 
been an uncommon mode of enriching mouldings among 
the Greeks ; that is, the ornament was painted on the 
moulded surface instead of being carved into it. Fascias 
are also found enriched by painted running ornaments, 
such as the fret or meander, the honeysuckle, and the lotus. 
Sometimes plain colour was given to a member, to heighten 
the effect it was intended to produce. Ornaments were 
also painted and gilt on the coffered panels of ceilings. 
Sculptured The few examples which exist of sculptured ornament 
ornements. on straight surfaces exhibit varieties of nearly the same com- 
binations as those last mentioned, — the honeysuckle, with 
the lotus, and sometimes a variety of itself, on scrolls, 
either throwing out tendrils, or plain. This is found on 
the necking of the Ionic columns of the Athenian Acropolis, 
and on those of their antse, continuing along under the 
congeries of mouldings, as previously described. The 
varieties of foliage used in the enrichments of Greek 
architecture are few, and will be found generally exemplified 
in the Corinthian capital of the choragic monument of 
Lysicrates, and in the rich acroteral pedestal or stem of the 
same edifice, than which we possess no more elaborate 
specimen of foliated enrichment of the Greek school. 
There exist many specimens of architectural ornament on 
vases and fragments, in marble and terra-cotta, in which 
human figures, both male and female, are composed, with 
a greater variety of foliage than is generally found in 
Greek architectural works; and many of the beautiful 
marble and bronze utensils discovered in Herculaneum 
and Pompeii have enrichments obviously of Greek origin, 
from which, as well as from the specimens of ornament on 
positive architectural monuments, we may judge of their 
productions generally, as weU as acquire or imbibe some- 
thing of the fine taste which 'originated them. It will be 
remarked at once that Greek ornamentation is quite con- 
ventional, and that the plain scroU forms its main feature. 
The leaf-work is clasped round it, and helps to fill up the 
surface, and pleasingly vary the outline, but the scroll is 
prominent throughout. Then there is a peculiarity in the 
mode of carving the ornamentation. The scroll is not 
rounded off, as in the Eoman, like the branch of a tree, but 
stands squarely and sharply out from the surface, so ^ to 
throw a well-defined sharp shadow. So with the foliage, 
whose leaves also, in place of having the rounded section 
used by the Romans, are cut sharply either with a square 
or triangular section, giving again a strong contrast of light 
and shade. 

It may be inferred from some existing edifices, particu- 
larly the choragic monuments, that the Doric columnar 
style was not used by the Greeks except for the temples 
of the gods and some of their accessories. But whether 
this arose — ^if the feeling really did exist — ^from the 
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sanctity of its character, in consequence of that appropria- 
tion, or from the difficulty of moulding it to general 
purposes, cannot be determined. It is very certain, 
however, that the few structures which do exist of Greek 
origin, not of a religious character, are either Ionic or 
Corinthian, or a mixture of one of them with some of the 
features of the Doric ; and in aU Greece and the Grecian 
colonies, except Ionia, there are very few examples of 
religious edifices not of the Doric order, and none which 
are of the Corinthian. 

Like the architecture of Egypt, that of Greece is known Regularity 
to us principally by means of its sacred monuments, and of the Doric 
from them is deduced almost all we know of its principles. 

The Doric temples of the Greeks are uniform in plan, and 
differ only in arrangement and proportion, according to their 
size ; for every part depends on the same modulus. It has 
been said that if the dimensions of a single column, and the 
proportion the entablature should bear to it, were given to 
two individuals acquainted with the style, with directions 
to compose a hexastyle peripteral temple, or one of any 
other description, they would produce designs exactly 
similar in size, arrangement, features, and general propor- 
tions, differing only, if at in the relative proportions 
of minor parts, and slightly, perhaps, in the contour of 
some of the mouldings. This can only be the case with 
the Doric, and it arises from the intercolumniation being 
determined by the arrangement of the frieze with triglyphs 
and metopes ; the frieze bearing a certain proportion in the 
entablature to the diameter of the column, and so on, in 
such a manner that the most perfect harmony is preserved 
between all the parts. Thus (Plate IX. fig. 1) the column ia 
so many of its diameters in height ; it diminishes gradually 
from the base upwards, with a slightly convexed tendency 
or swelling downwards ; and is superimposed by a capital 
proportioned to it, and coining within its height. The 
entablature is so many diameters high also, and is divided, 
according to slightly varying proportions, into three parts 
— ^architrave, frieze, and cornice. A triglyph bearing a 
certain proportion to the diameter of the column is drawn 
immediately over its centre ; the metope is then set off 
equal to the height of the frieze; another triglyph is 
drawn, which hangs over the void; then a metope as 
before ; and a second triglyph, the centre of which is the 
central line for another column ; and so on to the number 
required, which, in a front, will be four, six, eight, or ten 
columns, as the case may be, the temple being tetrastyle, 
hexastyle, octastyle, or decastyle ; and on the flanks tmce 
the number of those on the front and one more, counting 
the columns at the angles both ways. Thus, if the rules 
be strictly followed, a hexastyle temple will have thirteen 
columns on each flank, an octastyle seventeen, and so on. 

It must be observed, however, that to ease the columns at 
the angles, they are not placed so that the triglyph over 
them shall impend their centre as the others, but are set in 
towards the next columns, so far that a line let fall from 
the outer edge of the triglyph will touch the circumferential 
line of the column at the base, or at its greatest diameter. 

It has been generally thought that the object in this 
disposition was to bring the triglyph to the extreme angle, 
to obviate the necessity of a half-metope there ; and many 
imitators have puzzled themselves to no avail to effect it 
without contracting the intercolumniation or elongating the 
first metope ; though it is perfectly obvious that the 
intention of the Greek architects was to ease the columns 
in those important situations of a part of their burden, and 
for no such purpose as Vitruvius and his disciples have 
thought. Indeed, this has been a problem to the whole 
school, which their master proposed, and which they have 
settled only by putting a half-metope beyond the outer 
triglyph, thus preserving the intercolumniation equal, but; 
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rendering the quoins more infirm, or perhaps less stable 
than the Greek architects judiciously thought they should 
be. Besides contracting the intercolumniation, the Greeks 
also made the comer columns a little larger than the rest, 
thus counteracting in every way the danger that might 
accrue to them, or to the structure through them, from 
their exposed and partly unconnected situation. The 
graduated pyramidal stylobate ou which the structure rests 
also bears a certain proportion to the standard which is 
measure of all the rest ; and so every part is determined by 
the capacity of the sustaining power,^ Though the Doric 
order thus possesses, as it were, a self-proportioning power, 
which will secure harmony in its composition under any 
circumstances, yet skill and taste in the architect are 
necessary to determine, in every instance, the number of 
diameters the column shall have in height, and to assign 
according to that the height of the entablature. Accord- 
ing to Vitruvius the colonnades were spaced out according 
to one or other of the following arrangements of the inter- 
columniations : — 

Pycnostyle, diameters apart and 10 high. 

Systyle, 2 „ „ 9} „ 

Euslyle, 24 „ „ about 84 „ 

Diastyle, 3 „ „ 8| „ 

Araeostyle, 4 ,, ,, 8 „ 

But these rules, like many others of this author, seem to 
have been imaginary. 

The temples are described, according to their external 
n rrangement, as being either m antis {i.e,, with two columns 
between two antse), prostyle (with columns in front), amphi- 
prostyle (with columns both in front and rear), peripteral 
(with a single row of columns at flanks as well as at ends), 
dipteral (with a double row of columns at flanks), or 
pseudo-dipteral (in which the inner range of columns in 
the peripteral is omitted). The columnar arrangement in 
antis is not common in Greek architecture, though there 
are examples of it, generally of the Doric order. The inner 
porticoes, or pronaoi, of peripteral temples are, for the 
most part, placed in antis, as may be seen by reference to 
the examples in which columns stand between the antse. 
The Ionic temples of Athens are the principal examples of 
the simple prostyle. They may be called apteral, if it be 
necessary to distinguish them from peripteral, as the latter 
are prostylar; but the former term alone is sufficient. 
Neither does Greek architecture present more than one 
example, and that is at Athens also, of an amphiprostyle, 
except in the same peripteral structures, which are also 
amphiprostylar. Almost all the Doric temples are peri- 
pteral, and being peripteral, they are, as a matter of course, 
amphiprostylar, as has been just remarked ; so that the 
former term alone is used in describing an edifice of that 
kind, with the numeral which expresses the number of 
columns in each of its prostyles. There are but two 
known examples of Greek antiquity of a pseudo-peri- 
pteral structure — ^the gigantic fane of Jupiter Olympias at 
Agrigentum, and the nine-columned effifice at Psestum, 
The former is not even prostyle, for the columns on its 
fronts are attached, as well as those on its flanks. The 
dipteral arrangement is found at Selinus, in an octastyle 
temple ; and in some cases the porticoes of peripteral 
temples have a pseudo-dipteral projection, though no per- 
fect example of the pseudo-dipteral exists. 

The Doric order was never used by the Greeks in mere 
prostyles; consequently there is no Doric temple of the 
tetrastyle arrangement, for it is incompatible with the peri- 

^ We cannot discover that the elevation of the pediment depended 
so immediately on the common standard, though in the best examples 
thetymnamim will be found to be about one diameter and a half in 
height. 
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pteral, the tetrastyle examples which do exist being all Ionic. 
Athens itself, containing a Doric tetraprostyle, may seem to 
contradict this ; but in speaking of Greek architecture, we 
exclude all the examples, even in Greece itself, which were 
executed under the Roman dominion, for they bear the 
Roman impress ; and among these is the portico referred 
to. With very few exceptions, all the Doric temples of 
the Greeks are hexastyle. Their queen, however, the 
unmatched Parthenon, is octastyle ; and the pseudo-peri- 
pteral fane of Jupiter Olympius at Agrigentum, just referred 
to, presents the singular arrangement, heptastyle. The 
misshapen monument called the Basilica, at Psestum, the 
Thersites of its style, has a front of nine columns, or an 
enneastyle arrangement. The temples of J upiter Olympius 
at Athens, and of Apollo at Branchidse, had each a front 
of ten columns. 

It may be here remarked in support of the opinion we 
have given as to the authority of Vitruvius, that, accord- 
ing to him, peripteral temples have on each flank twice 
the number of intercolumniations they have in front, — 
thus giving to a hexastyle eleven, to an octastyle fifteen 
columns, and so on, — whereas in the Greek temples this is 
never the case, for they always have more. The best examples 
have two, some have only one, but many have three, and 
in one instance there are four, more intercolumniations iu 
flank than in front. The famous temple at Ephesus, re- 
cently disinterred by Mr Wood, has seven intercolumnia- 
tions in front, and nineteen on the flanks. Again, he limits 
the internal hypsethral arrangement to those structures 
which are externally decastyle and dipteral, though an 
example, he says, existed in Greece of an octastyle hjrpae- 
thros, and that was a Roman structure. Now the Parthe- 
non is an octastyle hypsethros ; but all the other hypsethral 
temples, both in Greece and her colonies, are hexastyles, 
except, perhaps, the octastyle-dipteral at Selinus, and there 
is no evidence that the Greeks ever constructed a decastyle- 
dipteral temple, except that of Apollo Didymseus at Bran- 
chidse. 

A Greek temple, whose columnar arrangement is simply 
in antis, whether distyle or tetrastyle, consists of pronaos 
and naos or cella. A tetraprostyle may h.ave behind it a 
pronaos and naos. An amphiprostyle has, in addition to 
the preceding, a posticum, but is not understood to have a 
second entrance. The porticoes of a peripteral temple are 
distinguished as the portions and posticum, and the lateral 
ambulatories are incorrectly called peristyles. It may, 
indeed, be here suggested, that as the admixture of Latin 
with Greek terms in the description of a Grecian edifice 
cannot be approved of, it would, perhaps, be better to 
apply the term stoa to the colonnaded platform or ambitus 
altogether, and distinguish the various parts of it by the 
addition of English adjectives ; or the common term portico 
would be quite as well with front, back, and side, or lateral, 
prefixed, as the case may be. Within the back and front 
stoas or porticoes, then, a peripteral temple has similar 
arrangements in antis, which are relatively termed the pro- 
naos and opisthodomus, with an entrance only from the 
former; unless there should exist, as there does in the 
Parthenon, a room or chamber within the opisthodomus, 
supposed to be the treasury, in which case a door opens 
into it from the latter. Besides these, a Greek temple 
consists only of a cell in those which are cleithral, and of 
a naos, which is divided into nave and aisles, to use modem 
ecclesiastical terms, in an hypsethral temple. 

In comparing the Greek temple with the Egyptian, a 
marked difference at once appears. The cella is the nucleus 
of both But whereas bhe Egyptian was almost hidden with- 
in a series of chambers for the priests, and surrounded by 
enormous enclosed courts, the Greek was made the one pro- 
minent object, and the subject of the highest efforts of art. 
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Nothing was allowed to interfere with it or to abate its 
predominance. The tjonpan was the place in which the 
highest efforts of the sculptor were placed, the purest 
example of it being at the Parthenon. At .^Egina the 
figures were entirely detached. Above the pediment at 
the top, and at the sides, were some very beautiful orna- 
ments — the acroteria. These were in so prominent a 
position, and so deKcately carved, that very few remains 
of them are left to us. The roofs were covered with thin 
slabs, or tiles, of marble, and the ends of the ribs, which 
covered their joints, were ornamented with antefixse, form- 
ing a graceful finish to the flanks. These were mostly of 
marble, but at ^gina they were of terra-cotta. Further, 
in order to discharge the water from the gutters, were lions* 
heads, the original of our gurgoyles. The gutters them- 
selves were made on the top member of the cornice. It is 
singular that we have no accurate description of the interior 
of a temple, nor any information as to how it was ceiled 
or lighted. We know that the cella had often a row of 
columns round it internally, and that upon this row was a 
second, as at the temples of Ceres at Eleusis, Minerva at 
Tegea, Neptune at Psestum, and Jupiter at jEgina. At 
the temple of the Giants at Agrigentum a row of figures 
took the place of the upper columns. We may fairly sup- 
pose, then, that the first row supported a gallery much 
as in our Triforia. But as to the roof there is more dif- 
culty. The span would he too great for flat marble 
beams, and would have a very poor and depressing effect. 
To obviate this difficulty Mr Fawkener suggests that the 
ceilings were arched, and a medal which shows the temple 
of Juno at Samos certainly appears to favour this theory. 
But another difficulty remains, viz., as to the light, for 
there were no windows ; and the only light, therefore, if 
no other access for it were made, would have been through 
the doorway itself, deeply buried behind a massive portico. 
Vitruvius alludes to this in his third book, where he de- 
scribes a hypasthral temple as being “ sine tecto et sub divo” 
But he states himself that this arrangement was rare, and 
if the cella was really in any case open to the sky, one can 
scarcely imagine how the delicate statues of ivory and gold 
could have been protected from the weather. At Basses 
some remains of roof tiles have been found, the centre part 
of which were open, and might thus have formed small 
openings for light. But the difficulty as to the statues 
remains. Mr Fergusson's solution of the problem is very 
ingenious, and so satisfactory that it seems to require 
otdy some reference to his arrangement in any of the old 
sculptures or writers to make it generally received. He 
supposes that the inner columns supported a sort of clere- 
story, formed by a channel on each side along the roof. 
This would give an excellent light, and the statues could 
easily be protected. This theory does not fulfil Vitruvius’s 
description “ sine tecto , but he is generally so inaccurate in 
his references to Greek work that this objection does not 
seem to be very formidable. 

According to the rules of Vitruvius, all temples should 
face east and west, and the door should be to the west ; 
but in reality the doors in Ionia, Attica, and Sicily were 
to the east. The temple at Bassse faces north and south, 
but it has a side door also. The temple was usually 
approached by a flight of steps, of an uneven number, 
so that the worshipper might place his right foot on the 
first step, and again on the temple floor. The ceilings 
of the porticoes and colonnades were formed by great 
beams of marble, and the spaces of the intercolumns were 
thus limited. This appears to he the reason for the 
closed colonnade of the temple of the Giants at Agri- 
gentum, as the spaces between the columns, if open, as 
usual, would have been too wide to be spanned by a flat 
beam. 


The only pure Greek architectural works besides temples PropyL 
that remain to us, and of which we have certain informa- 
tion, are propylaea, choragic monuments* and theatres. 

The propylseum, or propylaea, as applied to the Acropolis 
of Athens, is the entrance or gateway through the waU of 
the peribolus. It consists of a Doric hexaprostyle portico 
internally, with a very singular arrangement of its columns, 
the central intercolumniation being ditrigiyph. This was 
done, probably, to allow a certain procession to pass, which 
would have been incommoded by a nawower space. Within 
the portico there is a deep recess, similar to the pronaos in 
a temple, but without columns in antis ; a wall pierced 
with five doorways, corresponding to the intercolumnia- 
tions of the portico, close to the entrance j and beyond it is 
a vestibule, divided into three parts by two rows of three 
Ionic columns, and forming an outer portico, fronted exter- 
nally by a hexaprostyle exactly similar to that on the outside. 

Right and left of it, and setting out about one intercolumnia- 
tion of the portico from its end columns, at right angles, are 
two small triastyle porticoes in antis, with chambers behind 
them. These have been called temples, but most probably 
they were nothing more than porters' lodges or guardhouses. 

The whole structure, though extremely elegant and possess- 
ing many beauties, is not a good arclntectural composition : 
the unequal intercolumniation detracts from its simplicity 
and harmony. The use of Ionic columns in a Doric 
ordinance is equally objectionable ; and their elevation 
from the floor of the portico on insulated pedestals is even 
worse, though their intention is obvious ; and without 
raising them, the ceding might have been too low, or they 
must have been made taller. The uneven style of the 
small temples or lodges is not pleasing, even though they 
be taken as flank and not as front compositioiis ; and, 
moreover, their entablature abuts indefinitely against the 
walls of the larger structure, both internally and externally, 
to the total destruction of the harmony of the general 
composition. Indeed, the unequal heights of the entablature 
of the greater ordinance involves a fault which would 
require more than all the beauties of detail and harmony 
of proportion to countervail, if it were not impossible to 
embrace them in one view. 

The choragic monument of Lysicrates (or Lantern of Clioragi 
Demosthenes}, at Athens (Plate XII.), is a small structure, 
consisting of an elegant quadrangular basement or podium, 
which is more than two-fifths of the whole height, sur- 
mounted by a cyclostyle of six Corinthian columns, 
attached to, and projecting rather more than one-half from 
a wall which perfects the cylinder up to the top of their 
shafts, where it forms a stand for tripods the height of the 
capital. A characteristic entablature rests on the columns, 
and receives a tholus or dome, which is richly ornamented, 
and terminates in a foliated and hehced acroterium. To 
this Stuart has added dolphins as supporters, and has 
placed on the summit a tripod, which was the prize in the 
choragic festival; thus completing, perhaps, the most 
beautfful composition in its style ever executed. In 
VitmT*an language, the arrangement of this edifice would 
he called monopteral ; but it is more correctly cyclostylar, 
or, perhaps, because of the wall or core, it may be termed 
a pseudo^ or attached cyclostyle. The basement of this 
monument is eminently hold and simple, admirably 
proportioned to the rest of the structure, and harmonising 
perfectly with it. The columnar ordinance is the only 
perfect specimen of the style in existence of pure Greek 
origin. It has never been surpassed, and is, perhaps, 
unequalled. The most exquisite harmony reigns through- 
out its composition ; it is simple without being poor, and 
rich without being meretricious. 

Totally different in style and arrangement, and far 
inferior in merit, is the choragic monument of Thrasyllus. 
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It bears, however, the impress of the Grecian mind. This 
composition is merely a front to a cave, consisting of three 
pilasters, proportioned and moulded like Doric antse, and 
supporting an entablature similar in style, but too shallow 
to harmonise with fchem. Above the entablature there is 
an attic or parapet, divided into three compartments 
horizontally. The two external form tablets, with a 
cornice or impost on them j and the central is composed of 
three receding courses, on the summit of which is seated a 
draped human figure, whether male or female, in its 
mutilated state, is not determinable. The entablature has 
laurel wreaths instead of triglyphs in the frieze, and it 
would appear as if the absence of the triglyph had deranged 
the whole composition. The two outer pilasters are of good 
proportion, and the architrave is well proportioned to them j 
but the frieze and cornice are both too narrow, and the 
spaces between the pilasters, equivalent to intercolumnia- 
tions, are too wide. The third pilaster, itseH inharmonious, 
is absurdly narrow, and, standing immediately under the 
statue, evidently to support it, its meagreness is the more 
obvious and striking. In spite of all this, the general out- 
line of the structure is simple and pleasing ; the detail is 
elegant, and the execution spirited and effective. This 
little monument is, however, a proof that the Greeks were 
not at all times so excellent in architectural compositions 
as in the self-composing Doric temples, and in the choragic 
monument of Lysicrates; and to this evidence may be 
added that of the triple temple in the Acropolis of Athens, 
already described. 

In concluding this notice as to temples, we must now 
allude to one example, very beautiful in itself, but an excep- 
tion to all rules — the Erechtheum at Athens. It consists of 
an Ionic hexaprostyle in front (Plate XL fig. 1), resting on 
a bold, continuous, and well-proportioned- stylobate, and 
forming the entrance to a parallelogramic cella, but, from 
all that has yet been discovered, without a pronaosm antis. 
The back front consists of four columns, like those of the 
portico, attached in antis ; and the flanks are broad and 
bold, crowned by the well-proportioned and chaste entab- 
lature, with the enriched congeries of mouldings and 
running ornament of the antse under it. In the absence 
of a pronaos to give depth to the portico, the composition 
was defective, but otherwise simple and harmonious. It 
was enlarged by the attachment of a.tetraprostyle to one 
of its sides, Ionic certainly, like that in front, but different 
both in manner and in size ; beautiful in itself, but a 'blot 
on the main building, with which it harmonises in no one 
particular, for the apex of its pediment only reaches to 
the cornice of the other. In a similar situation, against 
the other side, is attached a similar arrangement of Carya- 
tides, a tetraprostyle of female figures raised on a lofty 
basement, and yet not reaching to the entablature of the 
main building — according in no one particular either with 
it or with the portico on the other side, and altogether 
forming one of the most heterogeneous compositions to be 
found in ancient art. 

Tombs. — These, the grandest structures next to the 
temples in Egypt, present Httle worthy of notice in Greece 
proper; but in the colonies there are several of considerable 
importance. The grandest are in Caria and Lycia, to some 
of which, constructed much after the ancient outlines of the 
Lycian, &c,, reference has already been made. The most 
singular of the pure Greek tombs are cut in the face of the 
boM rock, not in the forms of the ancient rock-cut tombs, 
but much resembling those of the temple. 

The rock -cut tombs, as, e,g.y at TelmisSus (Lycia), 
usually have a portico of columns in antis, with one or 
more chambers behind. In one example these are about 
12 feet by 9 feet, and 6 feet higL 

Most of the columns are Ionic, few being Doric. In one 



Pig. 44.-^Eock Tomb afc Myra, Lycia. ^ 


case, the whole tomb, which is 18 feet 6 inches deep, has 
been quite detached, the whole excavation being 26 feet 
deep from the 
face of the rock. 

Many of these 
tombs present 
curious ex- 
amples of wood- 
en details imi- 
tated in stone, 
e.g,, the doors 
are often exactly 
like those of 
wood, the panels, 
nails, knockers, 

<kc., being copied 
in stone. 

Of a totally 
different class is 
a tomb at Cni- 
dus, in Caria, dis- 
covered by Mr 
C. T. Newton. 

It consists of a 
square, low base- 
ment resting on 
four steps, and 
carrying four en- 
gaged Doric columns, with a cornice over the whole, being 
about 31 feet square on the basement. Above the cornice 
are gradini, forming a sort of pyramid of steps, having at 
the summit a Hon, 
now in the British 
Museum. ‘^Inside 
was a beehive- 
shaped chamber, 
with vaulting simi- 
lar to that of the 
treasury of Atreus 
at Mycene, and 
with eleven smaller 
cells radiating from 
its circumference” 

(Newton). Its sup- 
posed date is about 
396 B. c. 

More beautiful in 
detail is the tomb 
known as the 
Trophy, discovered 
by Sir C. Fellows, 
at Xanthus. It 
consists of a peri- 
style of fourteen 
Ionic columns, 
standing on a high 
basement about 33 
feet by 22, which has, to all appearance, no access to it 
In the centre, behind the columns, is a cella apparently 
solid also. The date usually given to this is about 640, 
But the edifice seems to be somewhat too refined in detail 
for this time, and another date assigned to it, viz,, about 
385, appears to be more likely. This would be about 
half-way, in point of time, between the Erechtheum and 
the temple at Priene. 

More curious, though less elegant, is another tomb at 
Mylasa, in Caria, which has a high, square basement with 

^ Figs. 44 and 45 are taken from Newton’s Travels aand Discoveries 
im the Levant, by kind permission of tbe author. 
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a chamber in it. Over this, on each face, are two columns 
m antis, witli entablature, the space between the columns 
being quite dear. Over the cornice are placed great stone 
beams, anglewise ; on these, others, again, crosswise ; so 
that the bearing is rapidly diminished, and a rough sort of 
dome formed, resembling those so often found in India. 
But of aU Greek tombs the grandest was that of Mausolus, 
at Halicarnassus, in Caria, one of the seven wonders of the 
ancient world, which has given its name to all succeeding 
great tombs. Its date is about -352 b.c., Mausolus having 
ied in 353. It was erect until the 10th century. Since 
then it has been so utterly ruined that there was doubt as 
to its actual site. This was indicated by Professor Donald- 
son ] and in 1857, Mr Newton discovered the actual 
remains. '^It consisted of a lofty basement, on which 
stood an oblong Ionic edifice surrounded by thirty-six 
Ionic columns, and surmounted by a pyramid of twenty- 
four steps. The whole structure, 140 feet in height, was 
crowned by a chariot group in white marble, on which, 
probably, stood Mausolus himself” (Newton). The size of 
the basement was 114 feet by 92. A considerable number 
of the fragments are now in the British Museum. The 
name of the architect was Pythius, and the sculpture, with 
which the edifice was richly adorned, was executed by four 
celebrated sculptors, of whom we may especially particu- 
larise Scopas, as he was also the architect of the celebrated 
temple of Tegea. 

Theatres. THEATRES. — ^The Greek theatre deserves a short notice. 

It was entirely different from ours, having neither pit, boxes, 
nor roof, except the usual velarium, as a protection from 
the sun. Its plan was somewhat more than a semicircle, 
having seats cut out of the side of some hiH convenient for 
the purpose. Eound the top was a colonnade, and at the 
back of the stage was the scena. This and the colonnade 
combined in an artistic way, must have formed a Yevy 
effective composition. At first the theatres were of wood ; 
the first of stone, at Athens, having been built, it is said, 
about the middle of the 4th century, Yitruvius makes 
some very singular statements as to the acoustic details 
of the theatres, but they have not been verified, and are 
not, in fact, quite understood. The theatres at .Axgos and 
Ephesus were 450 and 600 feet in diameter respectively, 
whereas Covent Garden Theatre, London, including the 
corridors, is only 100 feet. 

Private Houses , <fec. — ^No remains exist of the domestic structures 

houses. of the Greeks. It may be taken for granted that the 
houses were less extensive than those of the Romans, as 
they were a poorer and less luxurious people; but the 
exquisite beauty of form and decoration, which pervades 
every article of Greek origin, whether coin, medallion, 
vase, implement of war or husbandry, or even the meanest 
article of domestic or personal use, is evidence of the 
fine taste with which their mansions must have been fur- 
nished. 

Forfeifica- PoRTiFiCATiOHS. — ^We have large remains of fortifica- 

tions. tions in Lycia, though few in Greece proper. They are 
not so picturesque as the mediseval, nor, we may say, as 
the Assyrian. They were massively built of masonry, with 
square towers at intervals, furnished sometimes with a 
pediment, sometimes with battlements. The doors and 
windows on the upper floor are still found at AHnda, in 
Caria. The Greek shield was often sculptured as hung 
on the walls. A bas-relief from Pinara, in Lycia, gives a 
complete sketch of the walls, with circular-topped battle- 
ments, a postern gate, and various openings, all square- 
headed ; and a door is shown panelled, like our doors. 

Building lu the construction of their edifices the Greeks seldom, 

mt^eriala if ever, had recourse to foreign materials — ^the stone used 
in their temples being almost invariably from the nearest 
convenient quarries which supplied it of sufficiently good 
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quality. The structures of Athens are built of marble, 
from the quarries of Pentelicus, and those of Agrigentum, 
of a fossil conglomerate which the place itself furnished 

Resume: — Taking now a rapid view of what we owe to Resume 
the Greeks as architects, we may assume that the invention 
of columnar architecture is due to the Assyrians; but 
how far this had advanced before the Greeks began to 
practise it, we cannot as yet exactly determine. There 
is no doubt, however, that it owed to the Greeks the 
greater part of its beautiful and delicate details. Some 
of the finest examples of these are to be found at Athens 
in the Theseum, Parthenon, Propylsea, and Erechtheum, 
ranging in date from 469 to 409 B.c. Not only do we 
find there the most beautiful mouldings and other orna- 
ments, but the most refined methods of obviating the 
minute defects in outline supposed to be caused by 
optical illusion. The lines of the shafts, for instance, in 
place of being perfectly straight, were slightly expanded 
between the base and necking, so as to form a very deHcate 
curve (entasis). The apparent depression of the top of the 
comice, supposed to be caused by the extra weight in the 
centre of the pediment, was obviated by curving the cornice 
so that the centre part was the highest. The steps were 
curved in a similar way. Then the whole of the columns 
of the peristyle sloped towards the centre. The architrave 
and frieze in the Parthenon followed the same slope of 
about 1 in 80, but its boldly overhanging cornice and 
antefixae sloped forwards about 1 in 100. 

We owe also to the Greeks one new form in art — ^tho 
pediment. It is not found in Egypt ; some slight sugges- 
tions as to its use may, perhaps, be found in the sculptures 
of Assyria, but in Greece it forms the crowning feature of 
every temple ; and simple as the invention may seem, it 
led the way to a succession of others, which resulted in 
the grand gables of our Gothic architecture. 

The details of the Grecian temples were heightened by 
colour and gold. Of the former, Dr Faraday detected many 
traces on the sculptures of the British Museum ; and clear 
indications of it have been found in many of the ruins both 
in Greece proper and in the colonies. In fact, colour, or 
tinting of some kind, seems to have been absolutely requi- 
site in order to relieve the monotonous and dazzling effect 
of new white marble. A striking example of this occurred 
recently when the palace of the king was built at Athens. 

The newly-worked marble had much the appearance of a 
smooth stucco or brilliant whitewash. But this would serve 
(and doubtless did serve in ancient times) as an admirably 
delicate base for decorative work in colour and gold. 

What the effect was of a Greek temple, in all its glory, 
we can no more judge than we can in the case of one of 
ancient Egypt. For there is not one that is not a mere 
wreck ; and even the most ambitious of modern copies, 
the Walhalla, wants the exquisitely delicate material out 
of which the Parthenon was wrought, and the sculpture 
which no modern Phidias was living to supply. But in 
Greece proper there was but this one type, viz., that of the 
pedimented temple with its colonnade. There was no arch, 
as in Assyria, to span an opening too wide for a stone 
beam ; no dome to vary the outline by its bold and grace- 
ful form ; no curved outline, as at Mycenae, to vary that 
of the rectangle. 

The form adopted by the Greeks was worked out in a 
manner which leaves all others of ancient art, wrought in 
the same likeness, far behind; and the details which 
adorned that form charm the eye with their exquisitely 
chaste beauty. But in our admiration of them we must 
not forget that numerous other forms, beautiful in them- 
selves, and familiar in their beauty to the Assyrians and 
Pelasgi, as they are to us were imknown to, or neglected 
by, the Greeks. 
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known in most of the museums of Europe. In some 
Etbuscan Aeohitecttjbb. instances, which seem of a late date, the bodies were 

Little of the history of Etruria is as yet known, for placed in recesses, 
accounts of Koman historians are not to be relied on, and The paintings which decorated the chambers were very 
the Etruscan language is as yet unread. Our acquaintance peculiar, being of the same character, and with figures of 
with its architecture, too, is very meagre, for the compara- divinities, <kc., of the same well-known attenuated forms 
tively few remains show us simply the forms used by the as are found in the earlier vases. The colouring is as 
Etruscans in their tombs j and even these have been as yet peculiar as the drawing, at Veii there is a horse 

imperfectly explored, owing to the nature of the chmate, depicted with a red neck, yeUow mane and tail, one leg 
and the desolation of those parts of the country in which yellow spotted with red, and the rest of the horse black, 
they are chiefiy found. Little was, in fact, known of them At Tarquinii is another horse with blue mane and hoofs, 
at all until the careful descriptions of Sig. Canina and Mr white t^, and all the rest red. AIL these paintings were 
Dennis appeared, from whose works the principal ascer- executed, much as were those of the Greeks and Egyptians, 
tained facts are derived. The sites of the Etruscan towns on a very thin coating of fine stucco over the rock. In the 
are nearly aJl on or near a line, curving slightly from the later tombs domestic scenes appear to have taken the place 
sea, extending from Fiesole, near Florence, through Arre- of the allegorical ones formerly used, 
tium, Cortona, Yolsinii, and Falerii, to Rome. The only One of the best examples, though of very late (Roman) 
sites of much importance near the sea were Cossa and Tar- date, is a tomb at Cervetri. The chamber was supported 
quinii The towns were generally planted on the tops of on two pillars. In each side of it were recesses, 2 feet in 
high hills, as if for the purpose of defence. Much of the height, each having a bed, with cushion for the head, tassels, 
town-walling remains in various places, as at Fiesole, Cor- all sculptured and painted. The sides and pillars 

tona, Cossa, and Yolterra, and furnishes grand examples were decorated with painting and sculpture, representing 
both of the polygonal and of the squared masonry, which the helmets, shields, swords, and other accoutrements of 
has been described as belonging to the early period of the officer whose tomb it was. But there were also depicted 
Greek architecture. in the same way the personal ornaments of his wife, her 

The tombs were of two classes, the first being nearly mirrors, jewellery, (kc. Her slippers are marked on the 
of the same external form as that described at Tantalais, floor, and by the side of the recess near, is carved her 
viz., with a massive atereobate, circular in plan, having one husband's walking-stick. Even the kitchen utensils appear 
or more chambers in the centre of it, and above it a tumulus in effigy, so as to give the whole fittings of the house of a 
of earth. Of these, hundreds of specimens of various sizes Roman officer. 

remain. At Volci there was one 240 feet in diameter. Another class of funeral monument is described to us by 
The grandest of all is, perhaps, that at Cervetri, drawn by some writers, the most noted example being that of the great 
Canina, and known as the Regulini Galeassi. The chambers King Porsena, but the descriptions are too vague to aUow of 
here, and in other instances, are ceiled with oversailing even this being restored with certainty. It is said to have 
courses of stone, cut into an arched form as at Mycenae, had three ranges of pillars, the lowest one 150 feet high 
A completely voussoired arch exists over a tomb chamber, and 75 feet square, standing on a basement 300 feet square, 
known as the Grotto of Pythagoras, at Cortona, but the There were five sets of these pillars, viz., one at each angle 
date of this is very doubtful. In these tombs have been and one in the centre, and they are said to have been 
found some of the beautiful specimens of jewellery which enriched with bronze ornamental work at tbe top of each 
adorn the museums of Europe. The mouldings used are division. This class of tomb was probably somewhat like 
very few and simple, but of a section which is quite one of late date, near Rome, which has been known by 
peculiar to Etruria. They occur in two places only, viz., various names (the tomb of the Horatii and Curiatii, of 
as a base, and as a capping to the basement. In none of Aruns, of Pompey, &c.), and if there were two ranges of 
the tombs of the kind above described are found any of piUars above, all tied in with metal rings at the point of 
the paintings which form so characteristic a feature in the junction, it would agree tolerably weU with what we read 
second and better known class of tombs, viz., those cut in of Porsena's tomb. 

the face of the rock in the vicinity of most of the Etruscan Of Etruscan temples no remains exist, and the accounts 
towns. The apparent entrances to these tombs are by of them are so conflicting that any restoration of them 
doorways of a peculiar form, and often placed very high up must be very uncertain, 
the rock But these are false, and merely carved in it, the 

real entrance being often 40 to 50 feet below. This leads Roman Architecture. 

into one or more chambers, which are mostly square, but in 

some few instances are circular, as at Chiusi, where there We have taken it for granted that the Greeks were Use ot tbe 
is one 25 feet in diameter, supported by a pillar in the ignorant or neglectful of the properties of the arch. If the ^^rch. 
centre. Whatever their shape, they are cut out of the solid great sewer at Rome, called the Cloaca Maxima, belongs 
rock ; and, apparently, bore some resemblance to the to the time of Tarquinius Priscus, it must be conceded that 
house which the occupant of the tomb had inhabited during the properties of the arch were known, and the arch con- 
life. None of the chambers are domed or vaulted, all the stmcted in that city. But it is contended that the Cloaca 
ceilings being cut in the shape of flat beams or sloping Maxima, as it now exists, is a work of much more recent 
rafters supported by pillars, — another instance of the con- date, and that it may have succeeded the sewer constructed 
struction of built edifices being copied in rock-cut caves, by the first Tarquinius, who was, moreover, himself a Greek. 

One of these, at Cervetri, is given in D'Agincourt's work. It is, however, now certain that the construction of the arch 
There is another chamber at Tarquinii, 50 feet square, was known to the Egyptians, and used by them at a very 
supported by four pillars, each 6 to 7 feet square. early date, although, for some reason which we do not 

The manner in which the chambers were fitted up quite understand, they neglected it in their greatest works, 
depended on the mode of burial Cremation was sometimes That it was known to and made great use of by the Assyrians 
used, and then, as at Yeii, Sutri, and ToscaneUa, we find is also certain. Whoever it was that invented it, and at 
niches for unis. But usually there was a bench cut in the whatever date, the Romans made extensive practical use 
rock round the sides of the chambers, and on them were of it, and by its means they succeeded in doing what theii 
ranged the sarcophag^, of which specimens are so well predecessors in civilisation had never effected. It enabled 
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them to carry secure and permanent roads across wide and 
rapid rivers, and to make a comparatively fragile material, 
such as brick, more extensively useful than the finest marble 
was in the hands of the Greeks. To the Greeks, however, 
the Romans were indebted for their knowledge of the more 
polished forms of columnar architecture. Before the con- 
quest of Greece the structures of Rome appear to have been 
rude and inelegant, and from that time the existing style 
of architecture either gave place to the superior merit and 
beauty of what the Romans found in that country, or was 
combined with it, though frequently the combination tended 
to destroy the beauty of both. 

In the transference of Greek columnar architecture to 
Rome, a great change was effected independently of those 
combinations, for the Romans could not appreciate the simple 
grandeur and dignified beauty of the Doric, as it existed 
in Greece. They appear to have moulded it on what we 
suppose their own Tuscan to have been ; and the result 
was the mean and characterless ordinance exemplified in 
the lowest story of the theatre of Marcellus at Rome, and 
in the temple at Cora, between 30 and 40 miles south of 
that city. Not less inferior to the Athenian examples of 
the Ionic order, than the Doric of Cora is to the Doric of 
Athens, are the mean and tasteless deteriorations of them 
in the Roman temples of Fortuna Virilis and Concord. 
-It- was different, however, with the foliated Corinthian, 
which became to the Romans what the Doric had been to 
the Greeks — ^their national style. But though they bor- 
rowed the style, they did not copy the Greek examples. 
In Rome the Corinthian order assumed a new and not less 
beautiful form and character, and was varied to a wonderful 
extent, but without losing its original and distinctive 
features. The temple of Vesta, at Tivoli, differs from that 
commonly, but erroneously, named the temple of Jupiter 
Stator, in Rome, as much as the latter does from the 
choragic monument of Lysicrates at Athens ; aU. three are 
among the most beautiful examples of the Corinthian order 
in existence, — if indeed they are not pre-eminently so, — 
and yet they do not possess a single proportion in common. 
It must be confessed, moreover, that if the Romans had 
not good taste enough to admire the Doric and Ionic modek 
of Greece, they had too much to be fond of their own; for 
they seldom used them. Both at home and abroad, in all 
their conquests and colonies, wherever they built, they 
employed the Corinthian order. Corinthian edifices were 
raised in Iberia and in Gaul, in Istria and in Greece, in 
Syria and in Egypt ; and to the present day, Nismes, Pola, 
Athens, Palmyra, and the banks of the Nile, alike attest 
the fondness of the Romans for that peculiar style. We 
cannot agree with the generally received opinion, that 
Greek architects were employed by the Romans after the 
connection between the two countries took place ; for the 
difference between the Greek and Roman styles of archi- 
tecture is not merely in the preference given to one over 
another peculiar mode of columnar arrangement and com- 
position, but a different taste pervades even the detaik 
though the mouldings are the same ; they differ more in 
spirit and character than do those of Greece and Egypt, 
which certainly would not have been the case if Roman 
architecture h^ been the work of Greek architects. Indeed, 
were it not for historical evidence, which cannot absolutely 
be refuted, an examination and comparison of the archi- 
tectural monuments of the two countries would lead an 
architect to the conclusion, that the Corinthian order had 
its origin in Italy, and that the almost solitary perfect 
example of it in Greece the result of an accidental 
communication with that country, modified by Greek taste ; 
or that the foliated style was common to both, without 
either being indebted to the other for it If, however, 
Greek architects were employed by the Romans, they 


must have made their taste and mode of design confona 
to those of their conquerors much more readily than we 
can imagine they would as the civilised slaves of barbarian 
masters ; and it cannot be disputed that the Roman archi- 
tecture is a style essentially distinct from the Greek. This 
is apparent from the fact that many of the minor works 
of sculpture in connection with arcidtecture, such as can- 
delabra, vases, and various articles of household furniture, 
dkcovered at the villa of Adrian, near Tivoli, and at 
Herculaneum and Pompeii, are fashioned and ornamented 
in the Greek style, while others are as decidedly Roman 
in those particulars, — rendering it evident that such things 
were either imported from Greece, or that Greek artists 
and artisans were employed in Italy, who retained their 
own national taste and modes of design. It k probable 
that both the architects and the artists, natives of Rome, 
modified their own less elegant productions by reference to 
Greek modek; but that the Romans derived their architec- 
tnre entirely from the Greeks, may certainly be disputed. 

Much of the extent and magnificence of the architectural Building 
works of the Romans is attributable to their knowledge ’materials 
and use of the arch, which enabled them to utilise inferior 
materials. Almost all their structures were of brick — 
aqueducts, palaces, villas, baths, and temples. Of the 
present remains, orily a few columns and their entablatures 
are of marble or granite, and two or three buildings are of 
Travertine stone, — all the rest are bricL The Colosseum, 
the mausoleum of Adrian, the tunnel sewer, the temple 
of Fortuna Yirilk, and the ancient bridges on the Tiber, 
are of Travertine stone ; the remaining columns of the more 
splendid temples, the internal columns, and their accessories, 
of the Pantheon, the exterior of the imperial arches, and 
the cenotaph columns of Trajan and of Antonine, are of 
marble ; but the Imperial Mount of the Palatine, which 
holds the ruins of the palace of the Csesars, is one mass 
of brick; the Pantheon, except its portico and internal 
columns, &c., k of brick; the temples of Peace, of Venus 
and Rome, and of Minerva Medica, are of brick ; and so, 
for the most part, were the walk of others, though they 
may have been faced with marble or freestone. The baths 
of Titus, of CaracaUa, and Diocletian, are of brick; the 
city walk are of brick ; so are the extensive remains of the 
splendid villa of Adrian, and those of the villa of Maecenas 
at Tivoli ; the palaces of the Roman emperors and patricians 
at Baise and in other parts of Italy ; and so, it may be said, 
are the remains of Herculaneum and Pompeii, for the 
houses in these cities are generally built of alternate double 
courses of brick and courses of stone or lava. In most cases, 
at Rome and in the provinces, stucco formed the surface 
which received the decorations. From the above enumera- 
tion, it will appear how much more variously the Romans 
built than any of their predecessors. In Egypt we find no 
indications of edifices of real utility or convenience, nothing 
but temples and tombs, — and in Greece there k but a small 
addition to this list ; but in Rome are found specimens of 
almost every variety of structure that men in civilised com- 
munities require. 

Thj& Romm Gorinthidn. 

Like the Greek orders the Roman Corinthian may be 
said to conskt of three parts, — stybokte, column, and 
entablature; but, unlike them, the stylobate is much 
loftier, and is not graduated, except for the purposes of 
access before a portico. Its usual height is not exactly 
determinable, in consequence of the ruined state of most 
of the best examples ; but it may be taken at from two 
and a half to three diameters. In the triumphal arches 
the height of the stylobate sometimes amounts to four, and 
even to five diameters. It is variously arranged, mort^ver, 
having, in the shallower examples, simply a congeries of 
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mouldings to form its base, with, perhaps, a narrow square 
member under it, a plain dado, and a covering cornice or 
coping, on the back of which the columns rest. In the 
loftier examples a single and sometimes a double plinth 
comes under the base mouldings ; and a blocking course 
rests upon the coping, to receive the bases of the columns. 
This last is only necessary when the height of the stylobate 
is such as to take the columnar base above the human eye, 
when the coping cornice would intercept it if a blocking 
course did not intervene. 

The column (Hate XIV.) consists of base, shaft, and 
capital, and varies in height from nine and a half to 
ten diameters. The base has, ordinarily, in addition to 
the diminishing congeries of mouldings which follows the 
circular form of the shafts, a square member or plinth, 
whose edges are vertical; mth this the whole height 
of the base is about half diameter. The rest of this part 
of the column is variously composed, but it generally con- 
sists of two plain tori and a scotia, with fillets intervening, 
as in Greek examples of this order, but differently propor- 
tioned and projected, as the examples indicate. Sometimes 
the scotia is divided into two parts by two beads, with 
fillets, as in the Jupiter Stator example, in which also a 
bead is placed between the upper toms and the fillet of the 
apophyge. The spread of the base varies from a diameter 
and one-third to a diameter and four-ninths. In the beat 
Roman examples, as well as in the Greek, the shaft 
diminishes with entasis ; the average diminution is one- 
eighth of a diameter. The shaft was always fluted when 
the material of which it was composed did not oppose 
itself ; for the Romans often used granites, and sometimes 
an onion-like marble, called therefore cipoUinOy for the 
shafts of columns ; the former of which could not be easily 
wrought ^d polished in flutes, and the latter would scale 
away if it were cut into narrow fillets. Like the Greek 
Corinthian and Ionic orders, the Roman Corinthian has 
twenty-four fillets and flutes. The flutes are generally 
semicircles, and they terminate at both ends, for the most 
part with that contour. Dividing the space for a fillet and 
a flute into five parts, four are given to the latter, and one 
to the former. The hypotrachelium is a plain torus, about 
half the size of the upper torus of the base, or half the 
width of a flute, as these nearly correspond ; it rests on a 
fillet above the cavetto at the head of the shaft. 

^ The ordinary height of the capital is a diameter and one- 
eighth ; but there is a very fine example, in which it 
barely exceeds a diameter, and another in which it is not 
quite so much. It is composed of two rows or bands of 
a^nthus leaves, each row consisting of eight leaves ranged 
side by side, but not in contact ; of helices and tendrils 
trussed with foliage; and an abacus, whose faces are 
moulded and variously enriched. The lower row of 
acanthus leaves is two-sevenths the whole height of the 
capital ; the upper row is two-thirds the height of the lower 
above it, and its leaves rest on the hypotrachelium below, 
in the spaces left between the others. They are placed 
regularly, too, under the helices and tendrils above, which 
support the angles, and are under the middle of each side 
of the abacus. The construction and arrangement of the 
next compartment above must be gathered from the 
examples, for a competent idea cannot be conveyed in 
woi^ abacus is one-seventh of the height of the 

capital;^ in plan it is a square whose angles are cut off, and 
whose sides are concaved in segments of a circle, under an 
angle at the centre of from 55° to 60®. Its vertical face is 
generally a flat cavetto, with a fillet and carved ovolo 
corbel^g over at an angle of about 1-25®. The cavetto is 
sometimes enriched with trailing foliage, and a rosette or 
flower of some kind overhangs the tendrils from the middle 
of each side of the abacus. 


Every example of this order differs so much from others 
in the form, proportion, and distribution of the various 
parts of its capital particularly, that it cannot be described 
in general terms like the Greek Doric and Ionic. The 
example referred to in the definition is that of the so- 
called Jupiter Stator, the most elegant, perhaps, of all the 
Roman specimens {Plate XIV. ex. 1). 

The entablature varies in different examples from one 
diameter and seven-eighths to more than two diameters 
and a half in height. Perhaps the best proportioned 
are those of the portico of the Pantheon (Plate XIV. ex 4) 
and of the temple of Antoninus and Faustina (Plate XIV. 
ex. 3), the former being rather more than two diameters 
and a quarter, and the latter rather less than that ratio. 
The entablature of the Jupiter Stator example is more 
than two diameters and a half in height, of which the 
comice alone occupies one-sixth more than a full diameter, 
leaving to the frieze and architrave somewhat less than one 
diameter and a half between them. In this latter par- 
ticular it nearly agrees with the other two quoted examples, 
so that the great difference in the general height is in the 
cornice almost alone, the cornices of the others being 
about a sixth less, instead of as much more, than a diameter 
in height. The Roman Corinthian entablature may be 
taken, then, at two diameters and a quarter in height. 
Rather more than three-fifths of this is nearly equally 
divided between the architrave and frieze, the advantage, 
if any, being given to the former ; the cornice, of course, 
takes the remaining two-fifths, or thereabouts. The 
architrave is divided into three unequal fasciae and a small 
congeries of mouldings, separating it from the frieze. The 
first fascia is one-fifth the whole height ; one-third of what 
remains is given to the second, and the remainder is divided 
between the third fascia and the band of mouldings, — 
thirds to the former, and one to the latter. A bead, some- 
times plain and sometimes carved, taken from the second 
fascia, which is itself enriched in the Jupiter Stator 
example, marks its projection over the first ; and a Rirtfll] 
cyma-reversa, carved or plain as the bead may be, taken 
from the third fascia, marks its projection over the second. 
The band consists of a bead, a cyma-reversa, carved or 
plain according to the general character of the ordinance, 
and a fillet. In non-accordance with the practice of the 
Greeks, the face of the lowest or first fascia of the archi- 
trave, in the Roman Corinthian, impends the face of the 
column at the top of the shaft, or at its smallest diameter ; 
and every face inclines inwards from its lowest face up. 
The whole projection of the architrave, that of the covering 
fillet of the band, is nearly equal to the height of the 
first _ fascia. The frieze impends the lowest angle of the 
arcMtrave. Its face is either perpendicular, or it slightly 
inclines inwards, like the fasciae of that part of the entab- 
lature : in some cases it is quite plain, and in others is 
enriched with a foliated composition, or with sculptures in 
low or half relief. The cornice consists of a deep bed- 
mould, variously proportioned to the corona; but it may be 
taken generally, when it has modillions, at three-fifths, and 
when it has none, at one-half of the whole height. It is 
composed of a bead, an ovolo or C3rma-reversa, and a fillet, a 
plain vertical member, sometimes dentilled, another bead, 
and a cyma-reversa, with fillet or ovolo, as the lower may 
not be ; this is surmounted, when modillions are used, by 
another plain member, with a small carved cyma-reversa 
above it. On this the modillions are placed, and the cyma 
breaks round them. They are about as wide as the mem- 
ber from which they project, and are about two thicknesses 
apart. In form they are horizontal trusses or consoles, 
mth a wavy profile, finishing at one end in a large, and at 
the other in a small volute ; and under each there is 
generally placed a raffled or acanthus leaf. In proportion*- 
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ing the parts cf this bed-mould in itself, one-third of its 
height may be given to the modillion member, and the other 
two-thirds divided nearly equally, but increasing upwards 
into three parts, one for the lowest mouldings, one for the 
plain or dentil member, and the third, and rather largest 
portion, for the mouldings under the modillion member. The 
mouldings of this part of the cornice are carved or left 
plain, according to the character of the ordinance ; and its 
greatest projection, except the modillions themselves, that 
of the modillion member, is about equal to half its height. 
The upper part of the cornice — the corona, with its crown- 
mouldings — consists of the vertical member called the 
corona, which is two-fifths the whole height ; — ^this, in the 
examples of the temples of Jupiter Stator and Antoninus 
and Faustina, is enriched with vertical flutes ; — a narrow 
fillet, an ovoio, and a wider fillet, occupy one-third of the 
rest, the other two-thirds being given to cyma-recta, -with 
a covering fillet which crowns the whole. Its extreme 
projection is nearly equal to the whole height of the cor- 
nice. ' 

The ordinance of the temple of Yesta, or of the sibyl, at 
Tivoli (Plate XIY. ex. 2), whose entablature is the very 
low one mentioned, is not generally in accordance with 
the scale we have given, and it must be referred to for its 
own peculiar proportions. 

Pediments with the Roman Corinthian order are found 
to be steeper than they were made by the Greeks, varying 
in inclination from 18° to 25°; but they are formed by the 
cornice of the entablature in the same manner. Antefixae 
do not appear to have been used on flank cornices as in 
Greek ordinances, in which the cymatium is confined to 
pediments ; but in Roman works it is continued over the 
horizontal or flank cornice, as we have described ; and 
frecjuently it is enriched with lions’ heads, which were at 
the first introduced as waterspouts. The planceer or soffit 
of the corona is, in the Jupiter Stator example, coffered 
between the modillions, and in every coffer there is a flower. 
The soffit of the entablature in this order is generally 
panelled and enriched with foliated or other ornament. 
The intercolumniation is not the same in any two examples. 
In the temple of Vesta, in Rome, it hardly exceeds a dia- 
meter and a quarter ; in the Jupiter Stator example it is a 
fraction less than one diameter and a half, in that of Anto- 
ninus and Faustina, nearly a diameter and three quarters ; 
in the portico at Assisi, rather more than that ratio ; in 
the portico of the Pantheon, almost two diameters; and 
in the Tivoli example, a fraction more than that propor- 
tion. 

The ant® of the Roman Corinthian order are generally 
parallel ; but pilasters are mostly diminished and fluted as 
the columns. Of two of the existing examples of antae, in 
one — ^that of the temple of Mars Ultor — ^they are plain, to 
fluted columns ; and in the other — that of the Pantheon 
portico — they are flutod, to plain columns. The capitals 
and bases are transcripts of those of the columns, fitted to 
the square forms. 

Ceilings of porticoes are formed, as in the Greek style, 
by the frieze returning in beams from the internal archi- 
trave to the wall or front of the structure, supporting coffers 
more or less enriched with foliage or flowers. This, how- 
ever, could only have been effected when the projection 
was not more than one, or at the most two, intercolumnia- 
tions, if stone was used ; and it is only in such that 
examples exist. Porticoes ordinarily must have had arched 
ceilings, as that of the Pantheon has, or the beams must 
have been of wood ; in the latter case the compartments 
of the ceiling would probably be larger. How it was 
arranged in the former we cannot tell, as the arches only 
remain, and they may not be of the date of the rest of 
the portico. 
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The Roman Composite. 

The ancient examples of what is called the Composite 
order (Plate XV. ex. 2) do not differ so much from the 
ordinary examples of the Corinthian as the latter do among 
themselves, except in the peculiar conformation of the 
capital of the column. In other respects, indeed, its 
arrangement and general proportions are exactly those 
of the Corinthian. The Composite was used in triumphal 
arches, and, in the best ages of Roman architecture, in 
them alona The difference in the capital consists in the 
enlargement of the volutes to nearly one-fourth the whole 
height of the capital, and in the connection of their stems 
horizontally under the abacus, giving the appearance of a 
distorted Ionic capital. The central tendrils of the Corin- 
thian are omitted, and the drum of the capital is girded 
under the stem of the volutes by an ovoio and bead, as in 
the Ionic. Acanthus leaves, in two rows, fill up the whole 
height from the hypotrachelium to the bottom of the 
volutes, and are consequently higher than in the Corinthian 
capital : this difference is given to the upper row. Besides 
this Composite, however, the Romans made many others, 
the arrangements and proportions of the ordinances being 
generally those of the Corinthian order, and the capitals 
corresponding also in general form, though in themselves 
differently composed. In these, animals of different species, 
the human figure, armour, a variety of foliage, and other 
peculiarities are found. Shafts of columns also are some- 
times corded or cabled instead of being fluted : those of tho 
internal ordinance of the Pantheon are cabled to one-third 
their height, and the flutes of the antse of that ordinance 
are flat, eccentric curves. There are fragments of others 
existing, in which the fillets between the flutes are beaded ; 
some in which they are wider than usual, and grooved ,* 
others, again, whose whole surface is wrought with foliage 
in various ways ; and it would be no less absurd to arrange 
all these in different orders, than to make a distorted and 
hybrid capital the ground-work of an order. 

The Roman Ionic. 

The only existing example of Ionic in Rome, in which 
the columns are insulated, is in the temple of Fortuna 
Virilis (Plate XV. ex. 3; Plate XVI. fig. 12), for the 
temple of Concord is too barbarous to deserve considera- 
tion. Its stylobate, like that of the Roman Corinthian, is 
lofty and not graduated, having a moulded base and 
cornice or surbase. In the column the base consists of a 
plinth, two tori, a scotia, and two fillets ; the shaft has 
twenty fillets and flutes, and diminishes one-tenth of a 
diameter ; the capital is two -fifths of a diameter in height ; 
the volutes, however, dip a little lower, being themselves 
about that depth without the abacus ; the corbelling for the 
volutes is formed by a bead and large ovoio, — the latter 
being carved. A straight band connects the generating 
lines of the volutes, whose ends are bolstered and enriched 
with foliage; and a square abacus, moulded on the edges, 
covers the whole. In the entablature the architrave is 
unequally divided into three fasciae and a band consisting 
of a cymarreversa and fillet ; the lowest angle impends the 
upper face of the shaft of the column. The frieze is in the 
same vertical line, and is covered with a fillet which 
receives the cornice ; it is also enriched with a composition 
of figures and foliage. The cornice consists of a bed-mould, 
two-fifths of its height, and a corona with crown-mouldings. 
The cymatitun is enriched with acanthus leaves and lions* 
heads, and the mouldings of the bed-mould and architrave 
band are carved. The soffit of the corona is hollowed out in 
a wide groove, whose internal angles are rounded off in a 
cavetto, but without ornament of -any kind, forming indeed 
a mere throating. Like the angular capitals of the Greek 
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Ionic, the external volute of this is turned out and repeated 
on the flank : either that or the abuse of it in the CouipO' 
site capital gave rise to distortions of this order, in which 
all the volutes of the capital are angular, and consequently 
all its four faces are alike. In other respects, however, it 
does not differ generally from the ordinary Homan examples 
of Ionic. The temple of Fortune Virilis is pseudo-peri- 
pteral, and consequently has neither ante nor pilasters, nor 
do ancient examples exist of either. 

The Eoman Doric. 

The Roman Doric is even a ruder imitation of the 
Grecian original than the mean and tasteless deterioration 
of the voluted Ionic is of the graceful Athenian examples. 
The specimen of it which is considered preferable to the 
others is that of the theatre of Marcellos, in Rome (Plate 
XY. ex. 4). The column is nearly 8 diameters in height: 
it consists of shaft and capital only. The shaft is quite 
plain, except fillets above and below, with escape and 
cavetto; and it diminishes one-fifth of its diameter. The 
arrangement of the capital, composed of a torus, the 
necking, and three deep fillets, with a semitorus, sur- 
mounted by the abacus, is shown in Plate XY. ex. 4. 
The corona and crown-mouldings of the cornice being 
destroyed, the whole height of the entablature cannot be 
correctly ascertained ; but from analogy it may be taken, 
with the bed-mould, part of which exists, at about two- 
thirds of a diameter, making, with the architrave and 
frieze, an entablature nearly 2 diameters high. Of this 
the architrave is exactly half a diameter. Three-tenths of 
its depth are unequally occupied by the tenia, regnla,'and 
guttae, the last of which are six in number, and truncated 
semicones in form. The rest of the surface of the archi- 
trave is plain and vertical, impending a point rather within 
the superior diameter of the column. A fascia, one-eighth 
of its own height, bands the fldeze above the triglyphs ; 
the rest of its surface is plain vertically, but horizontally 
it is divided into trigiyphs, half a diameter in width, 
and placed over the centres of the columns. The 
space between the triglyphs is equal to the height of the 
frieze without its p£t-band or fascia, making in effect 
perfectly square metopes. AH that can be traced of the 
cornice is a small cyma-reversa, immediately over the frieze, 
and a square member with dentils on it. In the example, 
the cornice is completed from that of the Doric of the 
Colosseum. 

The temple at Cora presents a singular specimen of the 
Doric order, evidently the result of an examination of some 
Greek examples, but moulded to tbe Roman proportions 
and to Roman taste. The columns are enormously tail, 
but the shafts are partly fluted and partly chamfered for 
fluting, like the Greek. The capital is ridiculously shallow, 
but the abacus is plain, and the echinus of a somewhat 
Hellenic form. The entablature is very little more than 
a diameter and one-third in height, and the architrave of 
it is shallower even than the capital; but the frieze and 
comice are tolerably well proportioned, though the tri- 
glyphs in the former are meagre, narrow slips, and the 
latter is covered by a deep widely-projecting cavetto, that 
would be injurious to even a better composition. Instead 
of regular mutulea with gutte, the whole of the planceer 
of the cornice is studded with the latter ; but, like the 
Greek, the triglyph over the angular column extends to 
the angle of the architrave, which does not appear to have 
been the practice of the Romans ; yet the reason for this 
does not appear to have been understood, for the external 
intercolumniations are the same as the others. 

As far as we have the means of judging, the Romans 
made the ante of their Doric similar to the columns, only 
that they were, of course, square instead of round ; though. 
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indeed, an attached column appears to have been generally 
preferred. 

It is, however, to be remembered, that these two orders, 
the Ionic and Doric of the Roman school, ought hardly to 
be considered as belonging to the architecture of the 
Romans. They are merely coarse and vulgar adaptations of 
the Greek originals, of which we now possess records of 
the finest examples. Yet their meanness and tactelessness, 
when compared with the Grecian models, more strikingly 
evince the superiority of tbe latter, and show to what ex- 
tent the architects of the Italian school must have been 
blinded by their system, when they fancied such wretched 
examples to be beautiful. 

Roman Movldings and Ornament (Plate XIII.) 

The mouldings used in Roman architectural works are 
the same as the Grecian in general form, but they vary 
materially from them in contour. The Roman cyma-recta 
is projected much more than the Greek, with a deeper 
flexure. The ovolo is represented in the Roman style by a 
moulding whose outline is nearly the convex quadrant of 
a circle, or a quarter round, and sometimes it is nearly that 
of the quadrant of an ellipse. The Roman torus is either 
a semicircle or a semi-ellipse ; and the bead is a torus, 
except in its application, and in being smaller, and generally 
projected rather more than haK the figure whose form it 
bears. The cavetto, in Roman architecture, is nearly a 
regular curve, being sometimes the concave quadrant of a 
circle, or the reverse of an ovolo, and sometimes a smaller 
segment. A Roman scotia is more deeply cut, and is con- 
sequently less delicate than the same member in a Greek 
congeries : its form frequently approaches that of a concave 
semi-ellipse. 

The enrichments of Roman mouldings are, for the most 
part, similar to those of the Greek, but less delicate and 
graceful both in design and drawing. Those of the cyma 
and ovolo are particularly referred to, but the Romans used 
others besides. Raffled leaves form a favourite enrichment 
in the architecture of the Romans ; indeed these are hardly 
less frequent in their works than the honeysuckle is in 
those of the Greeks. Mouldings were enriched with them; 
and a raffled leaf masks the angles of carved cymas and 
ovolos in the former, as a honeysuckle does in the latter. 
Nevertheless, the honeysuckle and lotus are both found in 
Roman enrichments, particidarly the latter, and perhaps 
even more than in Greek. It is not uncommon to find 
examples of Roman architecture completely overdone with 
ornament, — every moulding carved, and every straight sur- 
face, whether vertical or horizontal, sculptured with foliage 
or with historical or characteristic subjects in relief. 

Particular Roman Structures, 


Temples. — ^Whatever forms were adopted from the Temples. 
Greeks by the Romans were rapidly altered by the latter. 

The temples, for example, were, no doubt, constructed, in 
the main, after the Greek model. But we find three- 
quarter columns used in the flanks, as at the temple of 
Fortuna Yudlis at Rome and at Nismes, in place of the 
open peristyle or the plain flat wall. These three-quarter 
columns were, it is true, used at the rear of the Erechtheum 
aud at the temple of the Giants at Agrigentum. But these 
were quite exceptions. Then, in the portico of the Pan- 
theon (Plate XYI. fig. 4) the Romans availed themselves of 
the properties of the arch to effect an immense change in 
the internal design and appearance. 

From the forest of columns, as at the Parthenon, all 
placed at equal distances, or nearly so, the Romans boldly 
removed four rows (two in centre and one at each side, as 
at the Pantheon, Plate XYL fig. 5), arched over the space 
thus left, and so obtained a picturesque effect quite un- 
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But when the family of the deceased was rich or dis- 
tinguished, the ashes or the sarcophagi were enclosed in 
buildings of the most magnificent hmd. The tomb of 
Cecilia Metella, so well known to all by Byron^a beautiful 
lines in Childe Harold^ commencing — 

** There is a stern round tower of other days,^* 

is a bold tower 90 feet in diameter and 62 feet high, 
so solidly built as to contain only a chamber 19 feet 
in diameter. Much grander was the mausoleum of Augus- 
tus, which has perished. Of the mausoleum of Hadrian 
the skeleton only remains. But it shows that the base 
was 170 feet square, supporting a circular edifice 115 feet 
in diameter. It would seem that this mass, now formed 
into the castle of St Angelo, and showing the naked brick- 
work, had, in its glory, two ranges of marble columns and 
probably a domed roof. From its position on the banks of 
the Tiber, near the bridge, it must have formed one of the 
grandest architectural compositions of the Romans.^ 

Forums. — At first these great buildings were used for Fonims. 
merchants, and were open spaces with porticoes, shops, 
counting-houses, <fec., all round The best example existing 
is, perhaps, that of the Forum of Pompeii In later times 
these erections expanded into grand architectural ranges 
of porticoes, with statues, (fee. Leading out of them, in 
various positions, were temples, law courts, theatres, <kc. 

It was in Trajan's Forum that his famous column was 
erected. 

The Aqueducts show little of the skill of the architect^ ianeducti^ 
but they are very picturesque as they stretch along the 
Campagna and other places. Across a valley, at Tarragona, 
one rises to a height of 100 feet, and another, the Pont 
du Gard, at Nismes, to 180. But they do not reach the 
level of true architectural beauty, and derive their chief 
value from their immense length and size. (See Aqueduct, 
pp, 219-221 of the present volume.) 

The Triumphal Arch is peculiarly Roman, and it is in Triumphal 
this form that the arch appears to have been most boldly arche«. 
used as an external feature. The arch is, in fact, the form 
to which aUotl er parts of the structure are mere decorative 
adjuncts. The principal examples are the arches of Titus, 

Severus, Janus, and Constantine at Rome, and that of 
Trajan at Ancona. 

Dwellings. — ^The still extensive remains of the villa of Dwellings. 
Hadrian, near Tivoli, bespeak its original magnificence. 
Eveiything appears to have been directed to internal splen- 
dour and effect alone ; and, indeed, all collateral evidence 
tends to the conclusion, that the exterior of Roman palaces 
and mansions was not heeded, being merely plain brick 
walls. This is the case at Pompeii, and the ruins of man- 
sions in various parts of Italy, from that of Sallust on the 
Benacus or Lago di Garda, to those of other Roman nobles 
on the shores of the Bay of Baise, present no indications 
whatever that their exteriors were subjected to architectural 
decoration. The palace of Diocletian at Spalatro, and the 
splendid remains of Baalbec and Palmyra, some of which, 
perhaps, belonged to secular structures, offer evidence tc 
the contrary of this, if they are correctly restored in tlii 
works which treat of them. Notwithstanding the extent 
of the structure and its general magnificence, however, the 
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known to the Greeks. Then the ends were rounded off 
into apses, and the same was done at the temple of Venus 
and Rome. In each of the above cases the exterior still 
conformed almost entirely to the outlines of the Greeks. 
But we now come to the circular edifices, as the temple 
of Minerva Medica, 110 feet in diameter, and the Pantheon, 
139. Ad to the age of these and their purpose there is 
some doubt; but there can be none as to the temples of Vesta 
at Tivoli and Rome, which have an external peristyle of 
columns, and thus present an entirely new form. Whether 
these temples were finished with domes or not is doubtful 
In any case the exterior would probably have shown merely 
a sloping roof, as has been common enough in Italy down 
to late times. 

Theatres. — ^The best remaining specimens of Roman 
theatres are those of Pompeii and Herculaneum. Like 
those of the Greeks, they rest on the side of a but 
instead of being hewn out of the hill they are built on it. 
Others in a more or less ruined state remain in Italy, 
France, Sicily, <kc. , e.g.^ at Rome, Verona, Pola, Taormina, and 
Axles. At first they were of wood, and one by iEmilius 
Scaurus, 58 b.c., is said to have held 80,000 spectators. 
That they were copied mainly from the Greeks there can 
be no doubt. In fact, one built by Pompey is expressly 
stated to have been copied from another at Mytilene, and 
their general form is very similar to that of the Greek 
theatre. But the Roman theatre received a greater degree 
of architectural decoration than the Greek. Of this the 
theatre of Marcelliis, in Rome, is an example ; for though 
otherwise destroyed, its external wall remains and presents 
columnar ordinances, with intervening arches in stories, 
according to the practice of the Roman school. 

Amphitheatres. — These are altogether Roman in gene- 
ral design. The first is said to have been built by Julius 
Caesar, and others were afterwards built by Galina and 
Nero. The first of stone is said to- have been the 
Colosseum, built by Vespasian and Titus, and so called 
from the Colossus of Nero which stood near. It was injured 
and then restored under Severus and Decius, in whose time 
it is probable that the upper row was added. As to the 
awning, we know that the main portion at least of the 
audience was protected from the fierce rays of the sun by 
a strong velarium. This was supported on the outside by 
heavy masts, which passed through holes still existing in 
the top cornice, and stepped down on to the corbels, which 
show so conspicuously in the top order. Recent excava- 
tions have disclosed the original arena, about 20 feet below 
the present level of the ground. Evidence has also been 
obtained that the arena was sometimes a movable platform. 
To obtain an approximate idea of the size of this enor- 
mous structure, we must remember that the Albert Hall 
(the largest diameter of which is 276 feet) could have been 
placed in the arena alone of the Colosseum, the exterior 
of which measures 622 feet by 528 (Plate XVI. fig. 1). 
ether amphitheatres of great size were constructed in the 
various towns of the empire. Amongst them we may 
mention that at Verona, 500 feet by 404, and Nismes (stiU 
used for public shows), 434 by 340. Extensive remains 
of another, 376 feet by 220, have been discovered recently 
at El-Djemm, in Tunis. (See Amphitheatre, voL i pp. 
774-776.) 

Tombs. — Some very grand examples of tombs of circular 
forms remain, as weh as many others of great beauty. 
It must be remembered that with the Romans both burial 
and cremation were used. The columbaria (vaults lined 
with small recesses for the urns, which contained the ashes 
of the dead) present the most ordinary specimens of archi- 
tectural forms adapted to cremation. Ihe sarcophagus, of 
which that of the Scipios is the best known example, pre- 
sents the ordinary form used in connection with buriaL 


^ Singular enough, mausoleums, though they have been destroyed in 
Greece and Rome, have been preserved in Africa. There we have s 
singular structure, the Medricen, in Algeria, 180 feet in diameter, with 
a row of engaged columns of a rude Doric type as a stereobate, and on 
these a series of gradiui. The whole outline greatly resembles that of 
the circular Etruscan-built tombs already d^rib^. Much grander 
and more ornate is {he Kouhr, also in Algeria, whidh is of the same 
form, but 200 feet in diameter, and 108 feet high to the platform, at 
top. The order is a curious imitation of the Erechtheum Ionic. Thf 
Medricen has not been entered, at least) in modem times. The Koulur 
has a singular arched passage, entered from below the ground-level, and 
winding all round to a chmnher in the centre. The rest is solid. 
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moultiings and ornaments in the interior of the villa of 
Hadrian, though in themselves classical and elegant, are 
small, and have a general air of littleness, especially when 
compared with the apartments to which they belong, — not 
that the apartments are generally large, but they are for 
the most part lofty. The ceilings appear to have been 
formed by ■vaulting ; there are no indications of windows, 
and none of stairs of any magnitude — so that the rooms 
must have been nearly, if not quite, open at one end to 
admit light and air ; and the probability is that there were 
seldom apartments above the ground door, though it is likely 
enough that terraces formed on the vaulted roofs were used 
for the purposes of recreation and pleasure. Of the floors, 
which "were of mosaic, several are preserved entire in the 
museum of the Vatican j where also are deposited many 
flne specimens of ornamental sculpture in vases and cande- 
labra, besides busts, statues, and groups in bronze, marble, 
porph3Ty, and granite, of various styles, remains of the 
noble collection Hadrian made during his progress through 
his extensive dominions, which have been found among the 
ruins of the villa. 

Ill Pompeii we may see the domestic as well as public 
architecture of ancient Home, although it must be remem- 
bered that Pompeii was a Greek colony, and that it was 
destroyed as early as 79 a. d. We have, therefore, pro- 
bably to expect more Greek character than would be met 
with elsewhere. 

The streets of Pompeii are very narrow, their average 
width being not more than 12 or 15 feet; frequently 
they are not more than 8 feet wide, and very few in any 
part exceed 20. The principal excavated street in the city, 
that leading from the Forum to the gate towards Hercu- 
laneum, and the street of the tombs, is, at the widest, 
23 feet 6 inches, including two footways, each 5 feet wide. 
The streets are all paved with lava, and almost aU have 
side pavements or footways, which, however, are for the 
most part so narrow, that, with few exceptions, two per- 
sons cannot pass on them. That the cars or carriages of 
the inhabitants could not pass each other in most of the 
streets, is proved by the wheel-ruts which have been worn 
on the stones, and the recesses made here and there for the 
purpose of passing. They are lined on both sides with 
small cells, which served for shops of various kinds ; and 
they are strikingly like the ordinary shops in towns in the 
south of Italy and in Sicily at the present time (Plate 
XVIL fig. 1). They resemble these, too, in this respect, 
that there appear in very few cases to be accommodations 
in connection with the shops for the occupiers and their 
families, who must have lived elsewhere, as modern Italian 
shopkeepers very commonly do. They present no archi- 
tectural decoration whatever ; the fronts are merely plain 
stuccoed brick waUs^ with a large square opening in each, 
part of which is the door, and part the window, for light- 
ing the place and showing the goods. 

Whenever a private house or gentleman's mansion was 
situated in a good place for business (like the ground floor 
of many modern Italian noblemen's palaces), the street-front, 
or fronts, were entirely occupied with shops, a comparatively 
narrow entrance to the house being preserved in a conveni- 
ent part between some two of them (Plate XYII. fig. 3). 
The door to this is sometimes quite plain, but at times 
is decorated with pilasters When the site permitted such 
an arrangement, the entrance dooi being open, a passer- 
by could look completely through the house to the garden, 
or, in the absence of a garden, to the extreme boundary- 
wall, on which was painted a landscape or other picture. 
An arrangement, it may be observed, not unlike this, is 
common in some of the Italian cities at the present day ; 
but the mansions being now built in stories, and the upper 
storios alone being occupied by the families, a merely 
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pleasing effect is produced i whilst in the former, p^ersons 
crossing from one apartment 'bo another were exposed to 
view, and domestic privacy thus completely invaded, to 
produce a pretty picture. Inside the entrance passage, 
which may be from 10 to 12 feet in depth, there is a 
space, the atrium, generally square, or nearly so, on which 
different rooms open, that vary in size from 10 feet sq'uare 
to 10 feet by 12, or even 12 feet square ; they have door- 
ways only, and were probably used as sleeping-chambers by 
the male servants of the family. In the centre of this court 
there is a sunk basin or reservoir for receiving the ram, 
called the impluvium, rendering it likely that this was 
roofed over, with a well-hole to admit light and air, and 
allow the rain to drop from the roof into the reservoir. 
Connected with this outer court was the kitchen and its 
accessories. If the site allowed the second court to be 
placed beyond the first in the same direction from the 
entrance, the communication was by a wide opening not 
unlike folding doors between rooms in modern houses, 
generally with a space intervening, which was variously 
occupied ; or a mere passage led from one to the other. 
The second or inner court is generally much larger 
than the first, and is for the most part a parallelogram, 
but variously proportioned. It forms a tetrastoon, being 
open in the middle and arranged with a peristyle of 
columns, colonnading a covered walk all round. On this 
the best and most finished apartments open ; but they are 
of such various sizes, and are so variously arranged, that 
it is not easy to determine more than that they included 
the refectory, the library, and sleeping-rooms. Some of 
them, indeed, are such as must have been useless except 
for the last purpose ; these, perhaps, were the apartments 
of the female branches of a family, at least in most cases. 
Some houses, however, have a nest of small cells in an 
inner corner or secluded recess, which may have been the 
gynaeceum ; but that is far from being common. Exhe- 
drae or recesses, open in front to the atrium, are common, 
and are often painted with more care and elegance than 
any other part of the house ; but generally the walls are 
everywhere painted — in the more common places flat, with 
a slight degree of ornament, perhaps, and in the best rooms, 
■with arabesques and pictures in compartments. The 
architectural decorations are mostly painted ; the ornaments 
are not unfrequently elegant, but the architecture itself of 
the mansions is bad in almost every sense. The rooms 
being windowless, would, when covered, be necessarily 
dark ; the doors are arranged •without any regard to 
uniformity, either in size or situation. The street-fronts 
of those houses which, not being in a good business situa- 
tion, were not occupied with shops, were not merely un- 
adorned, but were actually deformed by loop-holes, to light 
some passage or inner closet which had no door on one of 
the courts. (Plate XVIL fig. 8.) The columns of the second 
courts are generally in the worst style possible : those 
which have foliated capitals, and may be considered com- 
positions of the Coiinthian order, are the best; but the 
imitations of Doric and Ionic are both mean and ugly. 
Prom the uses to which they were put, and the wideness 
of their intercolumniations, together with the fact that 
none of them have been found in Pompeii, it is probable 
that the entablatures were of wood, and were consequently 
burnt at the time of the destruction of the city, and broken 
up by the inhabitants, almost aU. of whom certainly escaped, 
and who, it is very evident, returned, when the fiery shower 
and the conflagration had ceased, to remove whatever they 
could find of their property undestroyed ; for it must be 
remembered that the roofs and ceilings all over the city 
are entirely gone, and the uncovered and broken wails 
remain, from 8 to 10 feet only in height. Everything, 
indeedi^clearly demonstrates that great exertions were used 
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to recover whatever was valuable; and it is very probable, 
moreover, that the place was constantly resorted to by 
treasure-seekers for perhaps centuries after the calamity 
occurred. It may also be remarked that the loftier edifices, 
which would have been unburied by the ashes, had been 
thrown down by an earthquake about sixteen years before 
the volcanic shower fell, and, therefore, were the more 
easily covered. Other sho^wers must have fallen since 
that which destroyed the city, to produce the complete 
filling up of every part and the general level throughout. 
Hence we are still uninformed as to the structure and 
disposition of the roofs and ceilings of the houses of the 
ancients. The doors, too, of whatever materials they were 
composed, are entirely gone: there remain, however, here 
and there indications — and even charred fragments — of 
wooden door-posts, but they belong to outer or street doors, 
leaving it probable that a matting of some kind, suspended 
from the lintel, formed the usual doors to rooms. It is, in 
fact, supposed that curtains answered the purposes of 
doors to the interiors. In these particulars, unfortunately, 
Herculaneum affords but little assistance, as the mode of 
its destruction was similar to that of Pompeii, though, 
upon the whole, Herculaneum is more likely to furnish 
information on these particulars than its sister in misfor- 
tune. Although it has been ascertained that the Eomans 
understood the manufacture of glass, it must not be sup- 
posed that they were accustomed to apply it as freely as 
we do to exclude the weather and transmit light It was, 
however, sometimes used; one wooden frame with four 
small squares of glass has been found ; another brass 
frame with the glass movable ; and one piece of glass of 
considerable size was found in one of the walls of a bath. 
The floors of the houses of Pompeii and Herculaneum are 
all of mosaic work, coarser and simpler in the less import- 
ant parts, and finer and more ornate in the more finished 
a}>artments : the ornaments are borders, dots, frets, 
labyrinths, flowers, and sometimes figures. In this, too, 
the superior advantages the moderns enjoy are evident. 
The ancients did not understand how to construct wooden 
fli»ors, or, at least, they did not apply timber to that use. A 
few rude and narrow staircases are found in Pompeii, which, i 
it is very probable, were to afford access to the terraces or 
fiat roofs, for they are not common, and no portion of an 
upper story remains in any part Sufficient remains have, 
however, been found to show that the upper stories often 
overhung the lower front, as in mediaeval houses; the fronts 
being made of woodwork, supported on a prolongation of 
the floor joists. In one part of the city the houses on one 
side of the street are on a declivity: there a commodious 
flight of stairs is found to lead from the atrium in front 
to another lower court and rooms, not under the houses 
but behind them; for we do not find an under-ground 
story in the Pompeian houses. On the shores of the Bay 
of Baiae, and at Cicero’s Formian Villa on the Gulf of 
Gaeta, however, there are crypts or arched chambers under 
the level of the mansions, the sites requiring substructions ; 
but it may be questioned whether even these were used as 
parts of the house, and as we use cellars, for they present 
no indications of stairs, and have no regular means of 
intercommunication, 

Numerous remains of Homan houses are found in all 
the colonies, and notices of many in England will be found 
in the Archceotogia^ and other archseological publications. 
They are not of sufficient importance to be quoted here, 
but they serve to show that the Eomans carried with 
them into other lands the same habits, and even practised 
the same mode of construction which they adopted at 
home. One very remarkable exception exists, viz., in the 
Hauran in Syria. The edifices there were first, we believe, 
noticed by Humboldi. They have since been described in 


detail by Mr Cyril Graham and others, and have been 
admirably illustrated by Count Vogue. The country was 
conquered by the Eomans at the end of the 1st century 
A.B., and the houses, <kc., seem to range in date from that 
time, or, perhaps, earlier, to the end of the 4th. They 
are contained within stone walls, fo rmin g small towns 
and so numerous that sixty of these walled cities have 
been counted, all now desolate, but in many cases remain- 
ing almost perfect even to the doors, shutters, and paving 
of streets. The remains are chiefly of houses whose walk 
are of basalt. The rooms are 12 to 20 or 25 feet square, 
with strong, arched ribs thrown across, supporting a ceiling 
of thick slabs of basalti Some of these are as much as 
18 by 12 feet, and 6 inches thick. The doors and shutters 
are of the same material, often panelled as though of 
wood. A specimen of these, and also some of the carvings, 
are in the British -Museum. 

Basilicas. — ^We have left these to the last, as they are Basilicas, 
more intimately connected than any otiier ancient architec- 
tural forms with those of the Christians. They seem to 
have been at first much the same class of building as our 
Eoyal Exchange, both as regards use and plan ; open in 
the centre, with porticoes round. Then aU was roofed 
over, and a sort of triforium or gallery formed over the por- 
ticoes. At one end was a recess, often circular and parted 
off from the rest by a screen of columns. This, with the 
space m front of it, formed the Tribunal In Trajan’s, 
there seems to have been an apse at each end. Eemains 
are foUnd at Pompeii and Herculaneum, Treves, &c. A 
complete exception to the ordinary form is found in the 
Basilica of Maxentius (formerly known as the temple of 
Peace) at Rome. 

Eisim]6. — Roman architecture, as we know it, dates Resume, 
only from about the Christian era, and the rapidity with 
which it spread from that time is something marvellous. 

Through nearly the whole extent of the Roman empire, 
through Italy, Asia Minor, Sicily, Britain, France, Syria, 

I Africa, — ^with one great exception, Egypt, — all was Roman 
in mouldings, ornaments, details, the very style of carving 
and the construction. No matter what the country or the 
architect, all seem to have lost their nationality when the 
Roman came, and to have adopted implicitly his sj^tem of 
design and decoration. It has been seen that he copied 
the orders and much of the leading fonns of his buildings 
from the Greeks. But he speedily added others. The apse 
and the circle on plan were his ; so were the dome and the 
arch in elevation ; and thus he enlarged at once the whole 
range of the architect’s powers, and whilst utterly disre- 
garding the delicate refinements of the Greeks, secured a 
freedom of design which resulted at length in our Pointed 
architecture. 

But great as the advance was, it seems to have been 
arrested just when opportunities were offered, on the 
grandest scale, for bringing about the noblest results. The 
Roman architect seems to have been unable to reach the 
highest effort of art, viz., to bring the whole of any grand 
edifice into one splendid mass, to concentrate the detailed^ 
parts into one grand whole. But in reflecting on what the 
Roman did not do, we must not forget that we owe to him 
some of the grandest forms to which we too are now 
accustomed. 

We now come to a complete change in the structures 
which we have to describe. Henceforth “we shall find no 
Forum, no public bath, theatre, temple, or house. All 
these forms disappear, and for nearly 700 years, until 
the time when the Norman castle arose, well-nigh every 
building of architectural merit was in some way or other 
ecclesiastical But with our Christian faith tWe arose 
forms of beauty utterly unknown to the Pagan, which, 
culminated in the glories of Lincoln and Canterbury. 
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Pointed ABcniXEcruEa. 

In tliose countries whicli received the Christian religion 
from Home, but which did not contain such mines of archi- 
tectural material in temples, amphitheatres, and palaces, 
as Italy did, and, indeed, in the remoter parts of Italy 
itself, which did not contain them as Home did, churches 
were constructed in imitation of those of the metropolis 
of the Christian world. These being the work of a semi- 
baxbarous and unpolished people, were of necessity com- 
paratiTely rude, and from them arose the Gothic archi- 
tecture of the Middle Ages, — not from any previously 
existing style of architecture among the northern nations 
who overran Italy and subverted the Homan power, the 
rude Celtic monuments being the only specimens of archi- 
tecture they possessed. The transitional style of archi- 
tecture referr^ to will be found in what are called the 
Saxon and Norman buildings of England, and to a 
greater or less extent in all parts of Europe in which 
the Romans had been masters, and particularly in those 
which adhered to the Homan communion in the great divi- 
sion of the churches. The general forms and modes of 
arrangement peculiar to Homan architecture may be traced 
throughout; in some specimens they axe more and in 
others less obvious, but Qie leading features are the same. 
This is more evident in Italy than elsewhere. In the 
early Homan basilicas and churches, some of which are 
of the age of Constantine, and which were constructed 
in the Homan style, the first divergencies occur ; in those 
which are later they are still greater, and distance of time 
and place appears stOI to have increased them, till what 
may be called a new style was formed, having peculiari- 
ties of its own, but even more clearly dedudble from its 
origin than Roman is from Greek or Greek from Egyptian. 
The variation in the development from the parent stock is 
great, but in all cases there is more or less evidence of the 
descent. It must be noted, however, that there was one 
important modification of Homan art, and this was the 
Homan art modified hy contact with the East, and known 
commonly as Byzantine. Its influence was felt first and 
most strongly in St Mait^s, Venice, a building which is 
entirely Byzantine in style as opposed to Homanesqua 
From Venice it was copied in P4rigaeux in the church of 
St Front, and this copy influenced the style of a vast 
number of buildings in the south-west of France, St 
Mark’s, again, had a great influence on the Lombard 
works of Northern Italy, and these were the originals from 
which Qeiinany, by way of the valley of the Rhine, derived 
ail its mediaevii buildings. To the greater part of France 
and to England the stream of art was much more purely 
Romanesque, being the result of knowledge of genuine 
Homan art, with little, if any, influence from the East 
In Spain we see the direct influence of the Homans, the 
direct influence of the Arab, and the indirect Byzantine 
influence of the south-west of France, all materially affecting 
the development of the national architecture. As might 
be expected, this style was not the same in all the countries 
which practised it ; it was derived, in them aU, from the 
same source, as we have shown, but was materially 
influenced by the habits, manners, and state of civilisation 
of the various nations, and much, too, by their means of 
communication with Rome. This, in strictness, may be 
called Gothic architecture, as it was partly induced by the 
Gothic invasions of Italy, and was invariably practised 
by the nations to whom that term may with propriety be 
applied. It arose in the 4th century, and was subverted 
in the 12th by the invention or introduction of the pointed 
arch, which marks a new era, and was destined to give 
birth to a new style in architectura 

WkerOy when, and with whom the pointed form origm- 
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ated has been more discussed and disputed than the dis- 
covery of the properties of the arch itself. Some have 
contended that it was suggested by the mtersections of 
semicircular arches, as they were employed in ornament- 
ing the fronts of edifices in the preceding style ; some, 
that groined arches of the same form gave the idea; others 
have referred it to the interlacing of the branches of trees 
when planted in parallel rows,— to an imitation of wicker- 
work,— to a figure used on conventual seals,— to the 
principle of the pyramid, — to Noahs ark,— to chancy 
Such a mass of conflicting opinions, almost ^ supported 
by some show of reason, and more or less by evideiwe, 
may be called a proof of the impossibility of detemiinmg 
the question. There is one striking fact, however, which 
been overlooked by many of the theorists m the 
discussion of the question; it is, that the pointed arch 
made its appearance almost at the same moment of time in 
all the civilised countries of Europe.^ This is proved by 
the controversies of those who claim its invention for their 
respective nations ; for none of them can produce genuine 
specimens of it before a certain period, to which they can 
aU reach. Now, if it had been invented in any of the 
European nations, that on© would certaiiily have been able 
to show specimens of it of a date considerably anterior to 
some of the others ; for though it might by chance have 
been soon communicated to any one of them, the impro- 
bability is great that it would immediately have reached 
them all, and have been at once adopted by all, to the 
subversion of their previously practised forms of constnwv 
tion. The infrequent and imperfect mpdes of communi- 
cation between the different countries of Europe at the 
period referred to, furnish another reason why it is not 
probable that a discovery of the kind should travel rapidly 
from one to another. Considering these things, and 
particularly the fact of the almost simultaneous introduction 
of the pointed arch to the various nations of Europe, as it 
appears by their monuments immediately after the first 
Crusade, in which they all bore a part, connected with 
existing evidence that it was commonly used in the East 
at and anterior to that period, the most rational and 
satisfactory theory seems to be that a knowledge of it was 
acquired by the Crusaders in the Holy Land, and brought 
home to their respective countries by them. In Europe 
there are found rude approaches to the pointed form in 
some of the earlier Gothic structures ; but we believe it 
may be safely asserted that nothing can be indicated of a 
date beyond that of the first Crusade, approaching the simple 
but perfect lancet arch, which, it is not denied, came into 
use imm ediately after that period ; whereas tolerably well- 
authenticated examples of it are found in the East, of 
sufficient antiquity to induce the opinion that it was at 
that time imported thence. It is, moreover, indisputable 
that the Saracenic or Mahometan nations, who were never 
known in those times to adopt any European custom 
or invention of any kind, do use, and have used, the pointed 
I arch. It was very extensively employed in various parts of 
Asia, and nowhere in more sumptuous edifices or with 
greater effect than in the structures erected by the Maho- 
metan conquerors of India. With what nation of the East, 
and in what manner, the pointed arch originated, are prob- 
lems equally difficult to solve. We ha^e not been able to 
discover that the properties of the arch were known to the 
Egyptians or to the Greeks, and there is no evidence to 
show that they were known to the Persians or to the 
Indians of ancient times ; but structures are found in the 
countries of those nations in which chambers are domed, 
and apertures covered with a pointed arch, produced, 
however, by gathering or corbelling over, and not by 
arched structure. It is not improbable, therefore, that, 
such things existing, when the properties of the arch bey* 
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came known, tliat form would be repeated upon it, and tbe 
Teault would be the lancet arch, — ^the prototype, the germ 
of the style* The pointed arch, on its introduction into 
Europe, was not accompanied by any of its ordinary acces- 
sories in after-time, — ^its light clustered pillars, its mull ions, 
foliations or featherings, and graceful tracery. These de- 
velopments resulted from its adoption; so that whether 
the arch itself was invented in Europe or imported from 
the East, to the European nations must be assigned the 
credit of developing the beautiful style of architecture 
whose distinguishing feature it is. 

Before proceeding further with this subject, it is neces- 
sary to determine by what name this style is to be desig- 
nated- There have been only too many arguments and 
discussions on the name which is most appropriate to the 
style. By common consent the word Gothic is used all 
over Europe to designate it, and it now hardly matters 
whether or not there was originally good reason for the use 
of such a term. One of the first in England to use the 
term was Sir Henry Wotton. It was continued by Evelyn, 
who applied it more directly ; and the authority of Sir 
Christopher Wren finally settled its application. But they 
used the term as one of reproach for what they thought a 
savage and uncivilised sort of art, though it was in vain 
that, by the use of a bad name, they attempted to deny 
the merit of that which was after aU the only nationally de- 
veloped style of their own country as well as of the whole 
of Xorthem Europe. In the l^t century, through the 
influence and enthusiasm of Horace Walpole, and afterwards 
of John Carter, an eminent artist and architect, a better 
taste was formed, and this led to the appreciation of that 
which is, indeed, the English national style. Many at- 
tempts were made to explode the totally irrelevant appel- 
lation of Gothic ” which had been applied to the style, 
but without effect. Some writers have called it Italian, 
others German, others Norman or Erench, others British, 
aiijd many have contended for the exclusive term English. 
To this last the Society of Antiquaries lent its influence, 
hut with equal inefliciency, for the term Gothic still pre- 
vails- Mr Britton, than whom perhaps no man possessed 
a greater right to affix an appellation to the pointed arch 
style, from the splendid services he has done it in the pub- 
h cation of his Cathedral and Architectural Antiquities^ 
wished to introduce a term which is not at all unlikely to 
succeed, as it is equally appropriate and independent of 
national feeling and hypothetic origin. He called it Chris- 
tian architecture, and in this he was followed by the 
younger Pugin and many others. This, as a generic term, 
would admit each nation possessing specimens of it to dis- 
tinguish its own species or style ; and as the varieties of 
Hellenic architecture are known by the names of the 
tribes or nations who are presumed to have originated 
them, — ^Dorian, Ionian, and Corinthian, — so might Christian 
architecture he English or British, German, French, <fea, for 
each has its peculiarities. These species would again in- 
dividually admit of classification, according to the changes 
each underwent in the course of its career. One objec- 
tion, however, has been taken to Mr Britton^s distinctive j 
appellation. It is, that Christian ” applies as well to | 
what may also properly be called the Gothic style — ^that 
which arose on the extinction of Boman architecture, and 
was subverted by the introduction of the pointed arch, 
and which, indeed, owed its diffusion and progress, if not 
its origin, to the Christian religion. We are therefore still 
left to seek a suitable appellation ; and in the absence of a 
better, are inclined to use the term Pointed, which is not 
only distinctive, but descriptive ; it has, too, the merit of 
being general, so that it may mark the genus, wMe the 
national species and their vraeties may be distinguished by 
their peculiaiities as before 
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The pointed arch was a graft on the Komanesque, Lom- 
bard, and Byzantine architecture of Europe, just as the 
circular arch of the Homans had been on the columnar 
ordinances of the Greeks ; but with a widely different 
result. The amalgamation in the latter case destroyed the 
beauty of both the stock and the scion ; while in the former 
the stock lent itself to the modifying influence of its para- 
sitical nursling, gradually gave up its heavy, dull, and 
cheerless forms, and was eventually lost in its beautiful 
offspring, as the unlovely caterpillar is in the gay and 
graceful butterfly. 

We all know* that architecture has had its origin in 
religious feeKngs and observances — ^that its noblest monu- 
ments among the pagan nations of antiquity were temples 
to the gods — ^whilst the rude nations of the north in the 
Middle Ages devoted their energies, after their conversion 
to Christianity, to the construction of suitable edifices for 
the worship of the Almighty ; and we find, again, that 
the most extensive and most splendid structures raised by 
the same people, when the light of learning had begun to 
shine upon them, and a new and more beautiful style of 
architecture had been developed, were dedicated to the 
same purpose. In addition, however, many, hardly less 
magnificent, and not less beautiful, were raised for the 
purposes of education, and became the nurseries of science 
and literature. Kings and nobles also employed archi- 
tecture in the composition, arrangement, and decoration of 
their palaces and castles ; and though for domestic purposes 
its aid was not so largely required, it was equally used. 
The remains which have come down to us from the earlier 
portion of the Middle Ages are comparatively small, but 
there is ample evidence to show that the style was uni- 
versal in its application, and so full of life and vigour that 
every implement, every piece of furniture, and every detail 
of dress or ornament, was governed then, just as in the 
best period of classic art, by the rules of art which were 
observed in the largest and stateliest of the public build- 
ings of the time. 

When the practice of building houses in stories com- 
menced cannot be correctly ascertained, though it was 
usual among the Homans, as we know by the example of 
Pompeii, and it appears to have been usual during the 
Middle Ages. We frequently, indeed, find an apparent 
equivalent for the term story used by the ancient writers, 
both sacred and profane ; but it must be remarked that 
none of the ancient remains, whether of public or private 
structures, afford evidence that it was a common practice 
even among the Homans to build more than one story 
above the ground floor ; and it was less likely to he com- 
mon among the Eastern nations, with whopa the practice is 
not very general, even at the present day. Indeed, with- 
out considerable proficiency in the art of construction, it is 
hardly practicable to erect buildings in stories with such 
slight materials as were used by the Homans in some of 
their domestic edifices. We find, however, in the oldest 
existing works of the Middle Ages, and particularly in 
some of the secular structures of Venice, a degree of in- 
telligence evinced in this respect fsx surpassing anything 
found in ancient remains. Possibly the skill was princi- 
pally acquired in that city from the necessity of making 
artificial foundations, which consequently required a super- 
structure not unnecessarily cumbrous ; and again, to make 
slight walls sufficiently strong;, they must be skilf u ll y 
bonded in themselves, and bound together, which could 
only be done by means of a material possessing consider- 
able length and great fibrous tenacity — ^whence arose framed 
floors of timber. These, by their strength, their obvious 
utility and convenience, added to the want of space which 
existed in a thriving and populons community on a veery 
restricted spot of dry land, superinduced, in the second 
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place, tlie building of additional stories, ttWcIi would 
soon be imitated in other places. But in whatever man- 
ner the improvement took place, the fact that it was 
made is certain ; and we find it applied in all the works 
of the European nations, both ecclesiastical and civil, 
from the 9th and 10th centuries downwards. ^ The com- 
bination of masonxy and carpentry in building tended 
greatly to the advancement of both ; for, it being required 
at times to make them act independently of each other, 
additional science and art were necessary, as the propor- 
tions must be retained that were given to similar works in 
which they co-operated. To this is to be traced the skill 
displayed in the vaulted roofs and ceilings, in the towers 
and lofty spires, of some of our Pointed cathedrals fur the one, 
and such splendid examples of construction as the roof of 
Westminster Hall for the other. On this point Sir William 
Chambers, who was certainly no depreciator of the merits of 
the Romans in architecture, says: “In the constructive part 
of architecture the ancients do not seem to have been great 
proficients’^ (G wilt’s Chamberses Civ. Arch.^ p. 128) ; then 
having referred many of what he calls the “ deformities 
observable in Grecian buildings ” to want of skill in con- 
struction, he continues, “ neither were the Romans much 
itjore skilful ; the precepts of Vitruvius and Pliny on that 
subject are imperfect, sometimes erroneous, and the strength 
or duration of their structures is more owing to the quantity 
and goodness of their materials than to any great art in 
putting them together. It is not, therefore, from any of 
the ancient works that much information can be obtained 
in that branch of the art. To those usually called Gothic 
architects we are indebted for the first considerable im- 
provement in construction. There is a lightness in their 
works, an art and boldness in their execution, to which the 
ancients never arrived, and which the modems compre- 
hend and imitate with difficulty. England contains many 
magnificent specimens of this species of architecture, 
equally admirable for the art with which they are built, 
the taste and ingenuity with which they are composed.” 
To this Mr Gwilt, in his edition of Sir William’s work, adds, 
with much truth, in a note, “ There is more constructive 
skill shown in Salisbury, and others of our cathedrals, than 
in ail the works of the ancients put together.” 

Pointed architecture took root and grew with almost 
equal vigour, though under different conditions, in almost 
every part of Europe. But the honour of having developed 
the style to the very highest perfection must undouht^y 
be adjudged to France, or rather to the small portion of 
til 6 country, including Paris, which formed the old lie de 
France. In Germany there was much less natural develop- 
ment. For a long period after the Lombard style had 
been perfected on the Rhine no variation of moment was 
ad*>pted, until GJerman architects attempted at Cologne to 
outvie and rival the magnificence of Amiens. In Spain 
the architects of some of the finest buildings were French- 
men, and the style can hardly be said to have been deve- 
loped there at alL In England, ’on the contrary, though 
0 VT earliest Pointed buildings were undoubtedly to a great 
extent French in their origin, the developments of the art 
were soon entirely national, and were but little modified 
even by the influence of the foreign religious orders, which 
(as at Fountains Abbey) had so much power over many of 
onr ecclesiastical foundations. From England the style was 
carried by Englishmen to Scotland, — a poor country, with 
no style of its own, and no cultivation such as is necessary 
to prince an order of architects, and to Ireland, where the 
English architects followed the footsteps of the invading 
armies ; and finally, if we may trust the evidence of the 
stones themselves, to the coast of Norway, where the cathe- 
ral of Trondhjem is as unmistakably English in much of 
yle and detail as any English cathedral In England the 
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development of the style is plainly marked, and its advances 
are easily traceable. We find in various portions of the 
same edifice, according to the period of its construction, 
exemplifications of the style, from the ingrafting of the 
simple lancet arch on the Norman piers in the time of 
Henry IL, to the highly enriched groinings and ramified 
traceries of the age of Henry VIL; but the changes are so 
gradual, and are so finely blended, that the one in advance 
appears naturally to result from that which comes before 
it. Although the nations of the Continent never borrowed 
from us, but were themselves originators, it is very clear 
that after the first we did not borrow ; for our structures 
bear the strongest possible marks of originality, as the 
gradual advances can be traced from one feature to another 
in a way which is quite peculiar to this country. This, 
however, will be explained more in detail further on. 

The Fainted Architecture of Europe generally. 

There are so many local and national varieties of this 
style that it is quite impossible to dismiss it with an 
account of its features in one district or country only. To 
do this would be to give an entirely wrong and inadequate 
conception of the subject. It must be treated generally 
under the heads of the several countries in which it has 
flourished most — as England, France, Germany, and Spain. 
It must certainly not be forgotten in talking of Italy. 
And in most of these countries it might properly be sub- 
divided according to the local varieties caused either by 
changes in the political geography, or by physical conditions 
which so largely affect the details and variations of stylo 
in architecture. For the origin of all these developments 
of the style we must go back to Rome. It is not only 
that in the Roman states we see the origin of Romanesque 
architecture gradually developed out of the Roman'biuldings. 
The same process was going on at the same time all over 
Europe wherever the Roman empire extended. We have 
only to look at the Roman occupation of the south .of 
France, as evidenced by the still magnificent remains of 
theatres and tombs at Arles, of the amphitheatre at Nismes, 
of the theatre at Orange, or the aqueduct of Pont de Gard ; 
or at the similar works on the coast of Spain, at Tarragona, 
or in its very centre at Segovia ; or at the basilica, gateway 
and theatre at Treves ; or in our own country at the 
remains of Roman buildings in various directions, of which 
Silchester is surpassed in interest by none ; — ^we have only 
to look at all these in order to see that, erected as they 
were in countries which at the time were little better than 
barbarous, they must of necessity have prepared men all 
over Europe for the same sort of development. The 
Romans had shown them the use of the arch, the column, 
and the vault ; the conversion to Christianity gave them a 
great want to satisfy ; and finally, the revulsion of feeling 
when the supposed mystical year of our Lord 1000, with 
all its apprehended accompanying dangers, had passed in 
safety, gave such an impetus to buildings for religious 
purposes as the world had never before seen. It was a 
time for development, therefore, and nearly everywhere the 
development proceeded from the same premisses. Roman 
art, pure and simple, was the general foundation of all 
Romanesque building, and it was only slightly modified in 
certain districts by the introduction of the Byzantine 
influence from Constantinople to Venice, and thence in 
some degree to some other cities and towns, or, as in 
Pisan buildings, and in those of the south of Italy and 
south of Spain, by the Greek and Arab influence which 
was so great down to the end of the 13 th century. An 
examination of the earliest European churches — such, for 
instance, as San Clemente and San Lorenzo at Rome — ^will 
show how entirely they were constructed on Roman models. 
From them we go in Italy to Ravenna or Toscanella, to 
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San Miniato at Florence, to tbe cathedral of Torcello, to San 
Zenone, Yerona, and San Michele, Pavia, and see how 
gradually but surely the plan and details were being deve- 
loped into what soon became a new style j and from these 
examples we may follow the stream of art from the south 
to the centre of France, and thence to this country and 
Germany. Or looking at other developments in Italy, we 
may in the same way trace a succession of circular build- 
ings, in which the connection and sequence is clear, leading 
\is as it does from the Pantheon, and other circular Roman 
temples, through the old cathedral of Brescia and the 
grand church of San Vitale, Ravenna, to the cathedral at 
Aachen, and so to our own circular churches, and to many 
of those which, like the Marien Kirche, Treves, though 
not really circular in appearance, are yet so planned as to 
faU properly within the same class. 

The course of progress of European art was to a great 
extent first of all geographical and politicaL For, in addi- 
tion to the infiuence exercised by conquest or the political 
connection of one district with another, it is remarkable 
how much particular styles are limited by geographical 
divisions and boundaries, by the courses of rivers, the 
occurrence of convenient building materials, and other 
such secondary causes. And with so many causes for 
variations of style in existence, it will be qtdte neces- 
sary, in order to give any intelligible account of the 
whole course of Gothic architecture, even in the shortest 
compass, to treat separately each of the great national 
divisions. We will take England first, only premising 
that, following strict order, we ought to have begun with 
Italy, were it not that, in spite of the origin of all northern 
art having to be looked for there, as soon as it came to be 
a question of development, almost all the life and vigour 
of architecture in the Middle Ages is to be seen north 
and not south of the Alps ; and whatever was borrowed, in 
the first instance, from Italy was paid back again with 
interest afterwards. And in taking England first, we have the 
advantage of speaking of a national art, of which every 
educated Englishman knows some of the examples, so as 
to be more able to follow the course of our argument than 
would be the case were all the examples of its application 
foreign and unknown to him. 

English Gothic Architecture, 

The history of the development of Gothic architecture is, 
perhaps, more easily read on the buildings themselves here 
than it is in any other part of Europe. The Roman build- 
ings in England were never of very great importance, and 
were not always standing as evidences of the existence of 
an older style, which might be looked back and up to with 
respect and admiration, even where they did not harmonise 
with popular customs. Such art, nevertheless, as did exist 
in this country before the 11th century, was, no doubt, 
derived from Roman examples existing in the country, and 
copied in a rude and unskilful fashion by native workmen. 
The existing Roman remains show that there was quite 
.enough architectural and decorative art introduced into the 
country by the Romans to have formed a school of masons, 
sculptors, and builders, if the civilisation of the people 
had been sufficient to make them desire it. Such a school can 
hardly be said to have been formed if we look at the few and 
comparatively rude remains of buildings certainly erected be- 
fore the Norman Conquest. In such work as the beautiful 
archway recently discovered in Britford church, Wilts, 
where carving of stone-work is joined with brick or tile 
and stone in a very elegant fashion, we see the imm ediate 
effect of cultured Roman influence and example. At a 
later date, in such fine works as the steeple of Earl's Baiton, 
Northants, we see only the rude grandeur of compara- 
tively uncivilised workmen cognizant only at a distance of 


good Roman work. In upwards of a hundred churches, 
dispersed in various parts of England, fragments more or 
less complete of these early buildings, erected before the 
Norman Conquest, stiU remain. They are numerous 
enough to enable us to classify their features in a general 
way, and they agree in certain definite points of difference 
from the architecture which prevailed after the Norman 
Conquest. It is probable that a considerable proportion of 
these buildings were erected after the year 1000, when we 
recollect the influence which the expected end of the world 
had in discouraging building shortly before that date, and 
how enormous the zeal for building was as soon as it was 
safely passed. The leading features of the buildings erected 
before the Conquest are as follows : — (a.) Quoins at angies 
alternately long and short, the difference being so marked 
as to be seen on the most casual inspection ; (6.) Arrange- 
ment of wall faces into panels by means of vertical strips 
or pilasters of stone ; (c.) Arches built not only in semi- 
circular form, but frequently (and especially for arcading) 
with straight sides ; (d.) Rude balusters, generally bulging 
outwards in the centre, used to divide openings of more 
than one divison (as, e.g,^ belfry windows); (<?.) Introduc- 
tion of rudely moulded, chamfered, or plain square abaci 
at the springings of arches ; {/,) Towers, in several cases 
of some importance, adorned with arcading, formed by 
pilasters and round or straight sided arches. These features 
are all represented in illuminated MSS. of the same period, 
and are not seen in works executed after about the date of 
the Conquest, It is this fact that makes the year 1066 a 
convenient year for dealing with as the assumed commence- 
ment of a new epoch. But in fixing this date, we must 
remember that, though the Conquest of William would ac- 
count satisfactorily for the changed style of building which 
is universally seen after this time, there can be no doubt 
that Edward the Confessor's Norman education led naturally 
to the introduction of many Norman features into English 
work. The considerable remains of that king's foundation 
at Westminster Abbey afford good evidence of the fact, 
that the so-caUed Saxon style had been abandoned by the 
workmen employed by him, and that the way was being 
prepared for the adoption of all the Norman architectural 
features even before the imposition of the Norman rule. 

The succeeding periods of En^ish architecture have 
been generally divided upon similar systems, the main 
dispute among antiquaries and architects being as to the 
nomenclature of the various styles which followed each 
other in a regular course of development, rather than as to 
the exact period of change. Between the complete styles 
there is always a period of transition, during which the 
features of the styles were not so well marked, and during 
which the progress of the art was by no means uniformly 
rapid in all parts of the country. The following chrono- 
logical table gives the main divisions : — 


From the reign of ’William J Style. 

I. to the end of Stephen, > Norman ; or Romanesque. 

1066 to 1154 ) 

Henry II., 1154 to 1189 Transitional from Norman to Pointed. 

Richard I. to Henry III.,) Early English; First Pointed; or 

1189 to 1272 ) Lancet. 

T J Tninsition from Early Pointed U» 

Edward I., 1-72 to 1307 ... J Complete, or Geometrical Pointed. 

Edward II., 1307 to 1327 Geometrical Pointed. 

Edward III., 1327 to 1377 ... Flowing; or Curvilinear Styles 

These two are generally treated ae 
one style, called by Rickman Deco* 
rated, by olhers 3Iiddle Pointy 
( Transition from the flowing lines of 
o- V TT TOGO J Dccorated or Middle Pointed to 

Richard 11., 1877 to 1399 < stiff and hard lines of the auc^ 

( ceeding style. 

tt ttt .u -a 'fTTTT ( Third Pointed j oi Rectilinear 
VIII., \ (Sharpe) ; or Perpendicular (Rickr 

to 1540 ^ man). 

IL — 54 
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Even after this period many buildings were erected in a 
debased imitation of Gothic, but their features do not 
admit of their being classified with the same precision as 
those which obtained from about the year 1066 to 1546. 
For that period of just 500 years so regular was the 
development, that it is not too much to say that a well-in- 
formed architect or antiquary ought always to be able to 
give, within ten or at most twenty years, the date of any, 
however small a portion of mediseval architecture, with 
almost absolute certainty of being correct when his judg- 
ment can be tested by documentary evidence. With this 
preface we will now describe, in as concise a manner as 
jK)ssible, the features of the various divisions given in the 
foregoing table. 

The characteristics of the Norman style are, no donht, 
generally known. The works executed during this period 
were on so colossal a scale, and so many of them are still 
perfect, that every opportunity is afforded for studying 
them in all parts of England. It may be observed, too, 
that there is less variety in the character of the style in 
different dioceses or counties than there is in the case of 
subsequent works. The earlier works, as, Walkelynb 
:ransepts at Winchester Cathedral, are comparatively simple 
and rude. The arches are unmoulded, the capitals are of 
the simplest form of cushion capital; and grand and solemn 
as the work is, it cannot, for refinement and beauty of detail, 
be compared to the later Norman work in which, instead of 
minute directions being given to the workmen, they were 
encouraged to develop their own taste and ingenuity in the 
decorative sculpture with which they so elaborately covered 
sheir architectural mouldings But still, the principles of 
construction, and of the decoration of it, were identical 
iJbroughont the whole period. The ground-plan of most 
Norman churches was cruciform, with a central tower, 
the east end being very frequently apsidal. The aisles 
were divided from the naves by columns of vast sise, 
sometimes circular, sometimes octagonal, and sometimes 
simply clustered. The arches were for the most part 
semicircular, save towards the end of the period when the 
pointed arch was often used where much strength was 
required, though the round arch was stiU used everywhere 
for ornament The windows in small buildings were mere 
narrow slits in the wall, probably not meant to receive 
glazing, and opening out with a wide splay on the 
inside ; in larger buildings they were much more impor- 
tant features, being of large size and adorned with columns, 
with capitals and bases both inside and outside. The 
treatment of mouldings was accurate and scientific. As 
large arches are naturally constructed with a series of 
orders or layers of stones, the masons wrought each of 
these with a separate moulding, so as to define them well, 
and provided capitals whose upper surface was ingeniously 
planned, even where it fitted a circular column below, so 
as to fit exactly the several orders of the arch. This is one 
only out of many features which prove how skilful the 
Norman architects were. All their best works are in no 
sense haphazard works of art, but carefully ordered and 
arranged with almost classic attention to regularity. The 
masonry is at the same time unusually beautiful and well 
execute There is probably not a finer piece of masonry 
in England than the late Norman central tower of Win- 
chester Cathedral, — the atones being all uniformly wrought, 
dose jointed, and regularly.coursed. The doorways are the 
great glory of many of these buildings. Sometimes the 
mouldings are continuous round jamb and arch (as in the 
well-known examples at Malmesbury Abbey and at Iffley), 
but more usually they are adorned with a series of columns, 
sometimes carved or diapered, and carrying on their capitals 
a grand succession of enriched arch mouldings. These 
doorways do not occur only in large and important churches, 


but are to be seen also in out-of-the-way country churches 
in all parts, even the most remote, of England, The walls 
were often arcaded with single or intersecting arches, treated 
in the most elaborate manner. They were usually of so 
great a thickness that no buttresses were required, even 
where, as in the aisles of large churches, stone vaulted roofs 
rested against them. The Norman buttress, wherever intro- 
duced, is consequently only a slight development of a 
pilaster, used for the purpose of defining the divisions or 
panels of an elevation, and not introduced for the sake of 
giving support to the wall. The walls are frequently en- 
riched with moulded or carved string-cornices, and with a 
comice supported on corbels under the eaves of the roof, 
and in the best works axe entirely of wrought stone, and 
built in regular courses. The roofs which surmounted the 
walls were usually of steep pitch, showing the whole of the 
cross framing of the timbers used in them ; and sometimes, 
as in the case of Peterborough Cathedral, boarded on the 
under side so as to form a flat or slightly canted ceiling, 
which was then decorated with colour. At Adel, near 
Leeds, are remains of a richly-moulded Norman roof, in 
which every pair of rafters seems to have been furnished 
with a tie-beam. But it need hardly be said that not many 
wooden roofs of this period exist; and the stone roofs 
which, as time wore on, were more and more often erected, 
were not only more permanent in their character, but, no 
doubt, played the most important part in the gradual de- 
velopment of the style and the introduction of the pointed 
arch. The succession of vaults was the same here and on 
the Continent. First of all the plain barrel vault, then 
one formed by the intersection of two such vaults at right 
angles ; and finally, this vault with well-defined arches 
between the bays, and mouldings or ribs under the angles 
of the intersecting vaults. It was impossible for men to go 
on long forming such vaults as these without realising, not 
only that a pointed arch might be built, but, at the same time, 
that its form enabled a builder to overcome many practical 
difficulties in the formation of vaults, which could only be 
got over otherwise, and then badly, by the expedient of 
stilting the round arch. The Norman vaults were seldom 
applied to any but the aisles of churches at no great height 
from the ground. They were very heavy, and exerted 
more thrust on the wall than the later Gothic vaults, and 
the Norman masons shrank consequently from venturing 
to put them on their lofty clerestories. 

It was in the next period — that of the transition to 
Pointed — ^that the science of vaulting received a great 
impetus, whilst the whole architectural construction at the 
same time tended to assume more graceful and elegant 
lines. In so general a view of the case as this, it is im- 
possible to do more here than point to salient examples 
which illustrate generally the progress of the art. Just as 
the cathedrals of Peterborough, Durham, Norwich, and 
Ely illustrate, on the grandest scale, the features of the 
best Norman art in England, the eastern part of Canter- 
bury illustrates the whole period of the transition from that 
to Pointed, and is consequently one of the most valuable 
buildings that we have for the purpose of study, as 
well as one of almost unrivalled beauty and magnificence. 
Professor Willis has made this church classical ground to 
the archseologist who, under his guidance, and with the 
advantage of the description of the work written by the 
monk Gervase, who saw it in process of building, examines 
its many curious evidences of gradual development. Ger- 
vase himself describes the changed mode of workmanship 
and design, as he chronicles the difference between the new 
work and that older Eomanesque choir which had before 
his time been called the glorious choir of Conrad.” He 
says, — The pillars of the old and new work are alike in 
form and thickness, but different in length ; for the new 
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pillars were elongated by almost twelve feet. In the old j 
capitals tbe work was plain, in tlie new ones exquisite in 
sculpture. There the arches and everything else was plain 
or sculptured with an axe and not with a chisel, but here 
almost throughout is appropriate sculpture. No marble 
columns were there, but here are innumerable ones. There, 
in the circuit around the choir, the vaults were plain, but 
here they are arch-ribbed and have key-stones.’* “ There 
was a ceiling of wood decorated with excellent painting, 
but here is a vault beautifully constructed of stone and light 
tufa. There was a single triforium, but here are tw'o in the 
choir, and a third in the aisle of the church,” <fec. This 
great work was begun under a French architect, Wilhain of 
Sens, in the year 1175 ; he was killed hy injuries received 
in a fall from the scaffolding in 1179, and was succeeded 
by his assistant, William the Englishman; and to these 
two men is due the credit of the design as we now see it. 
One of the most noteworthy points in its history is the 
obvious and simple mode of accountiug for the French 
character and state of much of the work, which it presents; 
and looking at it, no one can be surprised at the enormous 
development which immediately took place throughout 
the country. The change from heavy piers, with carving 
rather elaborate than beautiful, to delicate columns carry- 
ing on exquisite capitals lofty and graceful pointed arches 
and vaults, was so great that it was impossible not to prefer 
it to the stately but comparatively rude work which it 
supplanted; and so the tide of change having set in, further 
improvements were soon desired. Mouldings became much 
more delicate and subtle in their contour. Groining was ; 
then more tastefully planned and disposed, windows and 
doorways were made far more graceful, whilst the system 
of construction was largely improved upon. Instead of 
thick, massive walls without buttresses, the walls were re- 
duced in thickness, and the material saved was transferred 
fco the buttress, where it could most effectually fulfil its 
office of supporting the vaults and walls above. From 
buttresses conceived in this view the transition to flying 
buttresses was easy; then to stiffen these, pinnacles were 
added. And in the same way one lancet window led the 
way to groups of lancets; and these in their turn, by 
combinations with pierced circular windows, to completely 
developed traceries. 

First The First Pointed, Lancet, or Early English style to which 

Pointed, the transitional work thus led up, may fairly be considered 
to be a purely English variety of Gothic. It is more con- 
sistently graceful and delicate in its details, as well as in 
its general character, than any foreign work of the same 
period. There was no longer any observable foreign influ- 
ence brought to bear as there had been at Canterbury. 
Intelligent artists all over the country were rapid in seizing 
the best features of executed works, and carrying them 
farther with as little delay as possible. There were various 
centres from which distinct local varieties of style were sent 
out. If we compare York (transepts), Lincoln, and Salis- 
bury Cathedrals, we shall find that, though there are certain 
general similarities of treatment, the distinct mark of the 
one presiding individual architect or artist is found in each. 
Compared to the architect of York Minster, the one who 
built Salisbury was altogether inferior. This feature of 
local varieties in style, the result of the influence of indi- 
viduals, is from this period one of the most noteworthy 
features in English art; and generally one man influenced 
the work in his own diocese or district, and no further. 
Throughout the period before us — 1189 to 1272 — the de- 
velopments were all in the same direction as during the pre* 
vious time of transition. The tendency was always to 
greater lightness and elegance ; skilful combinations were 
much thought of; and, towards the end of the period, there 
was even too great a display sometimes of the cleverness 
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of the artist. But with work so really beautiful as it all 
was, and so uniformly good in the smallest nearly as much 
as in the largest building, it is ungracious, if not conceited, 
to affect to criticise the spirit in which the artist worked. 

The use of delicate shafts of polished marble (obtained in 
great part from the Isle of Purbeck) for doorways, windows, 
and arcades, is one of the distinguishing features of the 
style at this time. Generally they are treated with great 
beauty, but there were structural inconveniences about 
them which soon began to be felt. The columns were of 
necessity set out of their natural bed, and so began very 
soon to decay. It was necessary also to combine them 
together in groups, and to trust to the capitals, bands, and 
bases holding them together; and such construction not 
only looks dangerously slight, but is so. A radical defect 
also in engaged marble shafts is that, though they seem to 
be intended to do all the work and carry aU the weight, 
they do in point of fact, wherever it can be contrived, carry 
no weight at all; and it was, no doubt, when and as this 
was discovered, that the mediaeval builders gradually lost 
their liking for them, and returned to safer, if less brilliant, 
construction in stone, with piers formed with mouldings 
instead of shafts detached from the wall. 

The characteristic elegance of the general architectural 
design was carried out in all the details. The mouldings 
were delicately rounded and alternated with hollows so 
drawn as to give here delicate and there most forcible effects 
of light and shade. Thus the dark line produced by marble 
in a pier was continued by means of a dark shadow in the 
arch ; and without considerable knowledge of the science 
of moulding, it is impossible to do justice to this part of 
the English Early Pointed work, which has never been sur- 
passed, if, indeed, it has ever been equalled at any period 
elsewhere. The groined roofs were still simple in design, 
but a ridge rib was often added to the necessary transverse 
and diagonal ribs of the previous period. This gave a certain 
hardness of hne to the vault ; it was the first step to the 
more elaborate and later systems of vaulting, and was soon 
followed by the introduction of other ribs on the surface 
of the vaulting cells. Few works are more admirable than 
some of the towers and spires of this period, but space will 
not allow of mention even of many of its best features. 
Probably the greatest excellence ever attained in English 
art was reached , in this period by the architects of the great 
Yorkshire abbeys. No buildings in Europe surpass them 
in purity of general design, excellence of construction, beauty 
of detail, or suitability for their purposes. And it is a mis- 
fortune of the gravest kind for future generations, that their 
ruined condition forbids the possibility of our descendants 
appreciating as we can these consummate works of the most 
golden period of English art. 

The transition from the simplest Early Pointed to a more JAfcer 
advanced style can be seen as well in Westminster Abbey as styles, 
anywhere. Here traceries began to take the place of simple 
lancet openings, and led to that system of window tracery 
which was, in fact, the distinguishing feature of the suc- 
ceeding style. When the invention of tracery was com- 
plete, everything in Gothic architecture rapidly changed. 

The art of masonry and stone-cutting was rapidly developed. 
Moulded stones, from being made continuous round the 
intricate combinations of window traceries, came naturally 
to be used much more largely than before in place of simple 
bearing shafts. So columns came to be formed of clusters 
of mouldings; and, in the case of groined buildings, each 
moulding of the shaft was developed into more mouldings 
above the capital, or even frequently carried on to the vault 
without any capital at all Traceries were first of all cona- 
menced by merely piercing geometrical patterns or circles 
through the thickness of the walls. Then these patterns 
were combined under one enclosing arch; and then, when 
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this sort of tracery had reached perfection, it "was found again^ were filled in with tracery, and finally, the key-stones 
possible to varv it indefinitely by making use of double were formed into pendants, and the branching ribs so radiated 
curves (or ogee lines); and then, when these had been used as to produce the really beautiful and very English variety 
for a short time, flowing Lines, wandering gracefully over of groining called fan-tracery. The amount of skill shown 
the space to be filled, and sometimes drawn by hand, sup- in the construction of these vaults was very great, and most 
planted the ino e formal outlines of the earlier work. The of them have proved their authors* science by the perfect 
difierence was exeat between an opening which was made way in which they have endured to the present time. In. 

/as the earlier examples were) with a sole view to the other respects the architects of the 15th century were very 
opening for glass, and one which was the accidental result successful. Few things can be seen more beautiful than 
only of the pretty lines and curves made by regarding the the steeples of Gloucester Cathedral, or of St Mary’s, 
monial of the window, and not the light, as the thing to he Taimton. The open timber roofs, as for instance that of 
considered. The tendency of the modification was to make St Peter, Mancroft, Norwich, are superb. And, finally, they 
men think lines of more importance than masses ; and, left us a large number of enormous parish churches all over 
whether consciously or not, this was just what happened : the country, full of interesting furniture and decoration, and 
not only window traceries but mouldings, carvings, and also a store of interesting examples of domestic architecture 
every other feature, were entirely changed in character, which are still the ornaments, and are associated with all the 
The soft gradations of the early mouldings were given up most interesting historical localities, of the country, 
for combinations of more hardly defined and thinner lines After the middle of the 16th century the practice of 
of light and shade, and, in harmony with this change, a Gothic architecture practically died out, though traces of 
crisp and sharp imitation of natural foliage was devised, its influence, especially in rural districts, were hardly lost 
which supplanted the rich and round forms of the earlier until the end of the 17th century. Good, sound, solid, 
sculpture. The whole practice of art was becoming more and simple forms, well constructed by men who respected 
scholarly, perhaps, but at the same time it was more con- themselves and their work, and did not build only for the 
scions, and the cleverness of the architect was almost as passing hour, were still popular and general, so that the 
often suggested as the noble character of his work. Merton vernacular architecture to a late period was often good and 
College chapel, Oxford, the nave of York Minster, the choir never absolutely uninteresting. But it presents none of 
of Selby, the whole of Exeter Cathedral, are a few among the characteristics of a school, and cannot be treated of 
the many examples of this period of which this country here, 
can boast, and it will be seen that the change in character 

which is evident between the earliest and latest Middle The histoiy of the development of GolMc architecture 
Pointed works is enough to justify those who would again in England has been gone into at rather greater length than 
subdivide the nomenclature. The difficulty is that, where will be desirable in the case of other national developments, 
progress was so constant, it will be necessary, in order to And this for two reasons : the examples which illustrate it 
be exact, to subdivide each century five or more times in are more generally known ; and as the developments * in 
order to be really definite. other countries north of the Alps went through very nearly 

Towards the end of Edward the Third’s reign, the last the same course of change at the same time, much has been 
great change was mada The first example of this is seen said which need not be repeated in treating of them, 
in the western end of the nave of Winchester, followed soon A few words will suffice for the necessary notice of the 
after by William of Wykeham’s magnificent (if somewhat progress of Gothic architecture in Scotland and Ireland. 
cold) reconstruction of the rest of the nave. It may fairly In point of fact, most of what was done in the best period — 
be held that the moving cause for the change was a sense that is, during the 13th and 14th centuries — ^was done by 
of disgust at the vagaries into which the votaries of curvi- English artists, and is in no way more distinct in character 
linear window traceries had been led. There was something than their work was in different dioceses or counties. The 
weak and effeminate about their work, and Edyngton and Gothic of Lincolnshire, of the eastern counties, of Kent and, 
Wykeham, when they built the nave of Winchester, were Sussex, of Somersetshire and South Wales, of Devon and 
evidently endeavouring to return to a simpler and more Cornwall, and of Yorkshire, were distinct varieties of style 
dignified style of building. The first thing they found to fuK of local peculiarities. In the case of Scotland, the Scotland' 
amend was the exuberant tracery which was ruining archi- best buildings which remain did not grow up in the same 
tectum They did not return to earlier forms, but they way by the efforts of local architects, but appear to have 
corr^ted this exuberance by introducing vigorous, straight, been the work of architects brought for the purpose from 
verfcic^, and horizontal lines. These, combined with sub- England, north of the Humber. There is a broad distino- 
arcuation, gave their work at first a vigour which had lat- tion between English art north and south of the Humber; 
terly been ^vunting ; and no one can look at Wykeham’s great and though it is easy to point to evidences of similarity 
work without feeling that he succeeded in his effort to between Scotch buildings and those north of the Humber, 
impress a sense of vigour and manliness on the whole of it. it is not possible to show the same connection with any 
Unfortunately, the love of display and of the exhibition of buildings to the south of it. The evidences of general 
skill which was so strong before was in no degree lessened, similarity are to be seen everywhere; it will suffice to 
^d the change in style did nothing permanently to check mention one or two examples of particular similarity. The 
it. The fondness for straight in place of flowing lines was beautiful 1 3th century transept of Hexham Abbey church 
more and more developed. Doorways and arches were has some of its most marked features repeated in the also 
enclosed within well-defined square outlines, walls were very beautiful transept of Pluscardine Abbey near 
(hvided by panelling into rectangul^ divisions; vertical The architect of Lanercost in Cumberland was certainly 
lines were emphasised by the addition of pinnacles, and responsible also for Dry burgh Abbey, either as actual archi- 
buttresses used more for oiuament than strength, whilst tect, or as having inspired the architect. The buildings 
horizontal lines were multiplied in string-courses, parapets, generally have, on both sides of the border, the same details, 

^d transomes to windows. ^ Groined roofs, which in the the same general disposition of plan, the same traceries ; 

14th century had been enriched by the multiplication of and there is nothing to indicate that those to the north of 
s^ace rib^ were now most elaborately enriched by cross the border are not English. In truth, until the end of the 
nbs subdividing the simple spac^ naturally produced by 1 4th century the two styles are identical Then Scotch 
the intersection of necessary ribs into small panels ; these, art became more national, because it separated itself from. 
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Englisli, and, borrowing some of its inspiration from abroad, 
developed in a certainly picturesque and interesting line. 
Melrose Abbey is one of the most national, as it certainly is 
one of the most charming, of Scotch buildings ; but its in- 
fluence does not seem to have been extensive, and it must 
be classed as a variety of the latest English Middle Pointed, 
executed by Scotchmen who knew something of English 
work, and as much of French (if not of Iberian) art, but 
who were determined to leave the mark of their own hands 
and minds on their buildings. The other most remarkable 
late ecclesiastical building is the famous chapel at Rosslyn; 
but the art of this is in no sense whatever Scotch, and we 
must look again, probably, to Portugal as the country of 
whose art it is an example. Scotland has been unfortunate, 
in that ecclesiastical changes have involved the disuse and 
min of so many of her ecclesiastical buildings. But still 
enough remains to make the country a most interesting 
field of study in regard especially to the art of the 13th 
century, Glasgow, St Andrews, Kirkwall, Dunblane, and 
Elgin Cathedrals, and the Abbeys of Pluscardine, Sweetheart, 
Kelso, Dryburgh, Jedburgh, Holyrood, Dundjennan, and 
Melrose, afford a series as beautiful as any that can be 
'named elsewhere, though most of them are on a moderate 
scale in their dimensions. 

The domestic remains in Scotland are far more numerous, 
and full of picturesque beauty and magnificence. They are 
a distinctly national class of buildings of great solidity, and 
a great deal was sacrificed by their builders to the genius 
of the picturesque. They can only be classed with the 
latest Gothic buildings of other countries, but the mode of 
design shown in them lasted much later than the late Gothic 
style did in England, The vast height to which their walls 
were carried, the picturesque use made of circular towers, 
the freedom with which buildings were planned at various 
angles of contact to each other, and the general simplicity 
of the ordinary face of the walling, are aU distinct features 
in them, and make them more worthy of admiration than 
most works of the corresponding period in England, 

In Ireland the progress of Gothic was very similar to that 
which we have seen in Scotland ; but here may be seen art 
carried in the train of an invading army to the advantage of 
the country conquered, just as in England a similar benefit 
had been conferred by the Normans. Strongbow’s inva- 
sion may be said to have been the introduction to Ireland 
of Gothic art. He went from South Wales to the south of 
Ireland. The art in his time in South Wales was to a great 
extent the development of the monks of Glastonbury. Their 
influence is visible plainly not only over their own district, 
but equally at Llandaff and at St David’s. It was a very 
English influence. The Norman art of Canterbury hardly 
reached or touched them in a very direct way ; and their 
art was taken directly and unmodified to Ireland. Among 
the buildings erected by the English in Ireland, Kilkenny 
Cathedral and the two 13th century cathedrals of Dublin — 
Christ Church and St Patrick’s — are the most remarkable, 
but there are many others. Their style is most plainly that 
of the Englishmen who followed Strongbow, with no con- 
cession to, or consideration of, previous Irish forms of art. 
That these forms deserved respect cannot be doubted by 
those who have examined the existing remains. Cormac’a 
chapel, which still stands uninjured by the side of the ruined 
English cathedral on the rock of Cashel, is one of the most 
interesting relics left. It is a much decorated Bomanesque 
chapel, of two stages in height, groined in stone, and covered 
with an ingeniously and admirably constructed, lofty stone 
roof. For ever is a long time, but few buildings have ever 
been built which seem more likely to defy etern^y the ordi- 
nary wear and tear of time than this. It is still perfect; and 
where beautiful design and perfect construction are com- 
bined as they are here, the highest excellence which archi- 
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tecture is capable has been achieved. The round towers of 
Ireland are well-known and remarkable erections, but they 
can hardly be said to have any architectural character, in 
a mastery of the finer kind of decorative work few workmen 
have ever equalled the Irish ; none have surpassed them. 
Their ornaments in metal-work and in illuminated !MSS. are 
truly exquisite and marvellous in their ingenuity. But in 
masonry, the only works in which the same masteiy is 
shown are the beautiful memorial or churchyard crosses 
which are so well known and so characteristic. 

Gothic Architecture in France, 

The remarks which have already been made as to the 
variation in style visible in various parts of the same country, 
apply with more force, perhaps, in what we now call France 
than to any other part of Europe. For the purposes of com- 
plete studyit would be necessary to keep entirely distinct from 
each other in the mind the following important divisions: — 
(1.) Provence and Auvergne ; (2.) Aquitaine ; (3.) Burgundy ; 
(4.) Anjou and Poitou; (5.) Brittany; (6.) Normandy; 
(7.) the lie de France and Picardy; (8.) Champagne ; and, 
finally, (9.) the eastern border-land (neither quite German 
nor quite French in its character), the meeting-point of 
the two very difierent developments of French and German 
art. Spealiing generally, it is safe to say that Gothic 
architecture was never brought to its highest perfection in 
any portion of the south of France. Aquitaine, Auvergne, 
and Provence were too wedded to classic traditions to excel 
in an art which seems to have required for its perfection no 
sort of looking back to such a past. Hence there is no 
Gothic work in the south for which it is possible to feel the 
same admiration and enthusiasm as must be felt by every 
artist in presence of the great works of the north. In Anjou 
this is less the case ; but even there the art is extremely 
inferior to that which is seen in Normandy and the He de 
France. Brittany may be dismissed from consideration, as 
being, like our own Cornwall, so provincial and so cut oflf 
from neighbours, that its art could not fail to be very local, 
and without much influence outside its own borders. The 
interest felt by the student of the history of the art need 
not, however, be less in the south than in the north. The 
Bomanesque churches of Aquitaine and the south had 
immense influence. The church of St Front at P^rigueux 
was built by a Yenetian colony, in imitation (as far as its 
plan and section) of St Mark’s at Venice. Its plan, a simple 
Greek cross, covered with four cupolas, is as essentially 
Yenetian and Byzantine as it was possible to be ; and the 
Yenetian church was essentially Byzantine as opposed to 
Bomanesque. This Byzantine or Yenetian example spread 
far and wide over the great province of Aquitaine, and 
beyond its limits. A long series of churches might be named 
in all of which the domical character of the roofing is remark- 
able ; and it need hardly be said that such a system of 
roofing cannot be adopted without a great influence on the 
form of the ground-plan. Sometimes these domes were 
treated, as at Loches, like great cones ; and nearly always 
one of the objects of their constructors was to finish them 
with masonry, inside and out, in what might be held to be 
an ind^:structible manner. At the same time that these 
churches were rising, we see that in the valley of the Bhone 
churches were being built, strictly Bomanesque in style, 
founded on the Boman traditions developed from the 
basilica, and without any evidence whatever of Byzantine 
influence. Ere long each of these two schools reacted on 
the other, and the result is seen in the extraordinarily 
interesting chxirches of the Puy de Dome and of Auvergne, 
where the Bomanesque plan is adopted, with the addition 
of domical vaults at the crossings, and domically roofed 
chapels round the domical apses. But in these examples 
the plan is not that of the Greek, but distinctly that of 
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the Latin cross. The architects of Aquitaine, again, infiu- 
enced those of Poitou and Anj ou. The church at F ontevrault, 
for instance, has a nave covered with a series of domes, 
but is of the long form of the Latin cross ; and the churches 
of the Gothic period along the banks of the Loire, as at 
Saumur and elsewhere, have domical vaults entirely unlike 
the Gothic vaults which were being constructed at the same 
time to the north of them. So, too, the cathedral at Angers, 
where the domes are carried on pointed arches, and date 
from the 1 3th century. And it is not a little strange, 
considering the connection which existed between this part 
of France and England for so considerable a period, that 
absolutely no architectural influence should be traceable of 
one upon the other. In plan, in detail, and, above all, in 
systems of vaulting, the English and the Angevine schools 
are as distinct and as unlike each other as they well could be. 
The mode of rooflng adopted by the Homanesque architects 
of France was generally quite diJSEerent from the Byzantine 
plans just referred to. Their favourite mode was to cover 
the nave with a waggon vault, and to support this by a 
quadrant vault over the aisles, which gave, in fact, a con- 
tinuous flying buttress along the whole len^h of the vault. 
These vaults were covered with flat stone roofs j there was 
no timber in their construction, and they have generally been 
preserved perfect to the present day. In all these churches 
the distinguishing feature is the plan of the eastern arm of 
the cross, a circular-ended apse with an aisle round it, and 
email apsidal chapels at intervals projecting beyond the aisle. 
What the exact origin of this beautiful termination was it is 
difficult to say certainly. But it is obvious that such a plan 
at that of the temple of Minerva Medica at Borne — a decagon 
surrounded by apsidal recesses — ^led naturally to that of the 
Christian church of San Vitale, Bavenna, and this to the 
almost similarly planned termination of the great abbey 
church at Gluny in Burgundy. But in whatever way these 
early chevets (as the French term them) grew up, there is 
no doubt that they contained the germ of the magnificent 
cheveU of the complete Gothic churches of the north of 
France. A point to be noticed, in comparing these build- 
ings with those in England, is the much greater frequency 
of stone vaults all over France from the first. The wooden 
roof to the nave, so common in England, was very rare in 
France \ and the variety of early stone roofs was much 
greater there than here. As has been seen, the earliest 
forms were the waggon vault and the dome ; the former 
constructed on aisled churches, the latter upon aislekss 
buildings. One of the earliest examples of a quadripartite 
vault one formed by the intersection of two barrel 
vaults at right angles to each other), is that over the nave 
of the grand abbey of Vdzelay in Burgundy, This was 
erected in the middle of the 12th century; it was a 
hazardous experiment, and though it still stands, the 
wonder of all who see it for its magnificent size and archi- 
tectural character, its construction was not satisfactory, and 
the thrust of its vaults had to be met by the erection of 
rude fi3dng buttresses soon after its foundation. But the 
covering of so vast a building with such a vault was an 
achievement sure to be imitated, and it is easy to see 
how the influence of such an example could be felt all 
over the country at the time that the pointed arch was 
coming into use, with all its convenient aids for the con- 
struction of such vast vaults. At V^zelay there is no 
triforium ; the space against which the roof of the aisles 
abuts is a plain wall, and the example of many Bomanesque 
churches, in which the double aisles of Boman buildings 
St Agnese) were imitated, soon suggested the intro- 
duction of the triforium gallery between the arcades and 
the derestoiy ; whilst the necessity for light in northern 
climates developed of necessity the lofty clerestory. Here, 
therefore, the French architects found themselves in pos- 
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session of all the elements of design, out of which they 
developed their magnificent Gothic works. There were 
difficulties, however, with their ground-plans, which were 
hardly ever quite surmounted ; but as English architects 
were wedded to the square east end, Frenchmen were 
devoted to the apsidal. And it was in the plamiing of the 
apse, with its surrounding aisles and chapels, that all their 
ingenuity and science were displayed. A simple apse is 
easy enough of construction, but directly it is surrounded 
by an aisle or aisles, with chapels again beyond them, the 
difficulties are great. The bays of the circular aisle, instead 
of being square, are very much wider on one side than the 
other, and it is most difficult to fit the vaulting to the 
unequal space. In order to get over this various plans 
were tried. At Notre Dame, Paris, the vaulting bays 
were all triangular on plan, so that the points of support 
might be twice as many on the outside line of the circle 
as on the inside. But this was rather an unsightly con- 
trivance, and was not often repeated, though at Bourges 
there is something of the same sort. At Le Mans the aisle 
vaulting bays are alternately triangular and square ; and 
this is, perhaps, the best arrangement of all, as the latter 
are true and square, and none of the lines of the vault are 
twisted or distorted in the slightest degree. The arrange- 
ment of the chapels round the apse was equally varied. 
UsuaHy they are too crowded in effect ; and, perhaps, the 
most beautiful plan is that of Bouen Cathedial, where there 
are only three chapels with unoccupied bays between, 
affording much greater relief and variety of lighting than 
the commoner plan which provided a chapel to every bay. 

Space will not admit of carrying this point farther, but 
it has been necessary to say thus much, because the plan- 
ning and design of the chevet is the great glory of the French 
mediaeval school When the same thing was attempted, as 
by us at Westminster, or by the Germans at Cologne, it was 
evidently a copy, and usually an inferior copy, of French 
work. No English works led up to Westminster Abbey, 
and no German works to the cathedral at Cologne. When 
once the Gothic style was well established, the zeal with 
which the work of building was pursued in France was 
almost incredibly great. A series of churches exists there 
within short distances of each other, so superb in all 
their features, that it is impossible to contest their superi- 
ority to any corresponding group of buildings. The old 
Domaine Boyale is that in which French art is seen in 
its perfection. Notre Dame, Paris, is a monument second 
to nothing in the world; but for completeness in all 
its parts it would be better to cite the cathedral of 
Chartres, a short description of which must suffice as an 
explanation of what French art at its zenith was. The 
plan has a nave with aisles, transepts with aisles on each 
side, a choir with two aisles all round it, and chapels 
beyond them. There are two immense steeples at the 
west end, two towers to each transept, and two towers at 
the junction of the choir with its apse. The doorWayS are 
triple at the west end, whilst to each transept is a vast 
triple porch in front of the three doorways. The whole of 
these doorways are covered with sculpture, much of it 
refined, spirited, and interesting in the highest degree. 
You enter and find the interior surpassing even the exterior. 
The order of the columns and arches, and of all the details, 
is so noble and simple that no fault can be found with it. 
The *whole is admirably executed; and, finally, every 
window throughout its vast interior is full of the richest 
glass coeval with the fabric. This is a French cathedral at 
its best, but Amiens and Bourges, and Bheims and Laon, 
and Caen, Troyes, Le Mans, and a host of other churches, 
might be named only inferior to this. As compared with 
English churches of the same class, there are striking 
differences. The French architects aimed at greater height, 
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greater size, but nnich less effect of length. Their roofs 
were so lofty that it was almost impossible for them to 
build steeples which should have the sort of effect that 
ours have. The turret on Amiens Cathedral is nearly as 
lofty as Salisbury spire, but is only a turret ; and so through- 
out. Few French churches afford the exquisite complete 
views of the exterior which English churches do ; but, on 
the other hand, their interiors are more majestic, and man 
feels himself smaller and more insignificant in them than in 
ours. The palm must certainly be given to them above all 
others. 

Later French architecture ran a very similar course to 
that which has been already described in England. The 
1 3th century was that in which it was seen at its best. In 
the 14th the same sort of change took place as elsewhere ; 
the art was beautiful, but it was too much an evidence of 
akilfulness and adroitness. It was harder and colder also 
than English work of the same age ; and when it fell, it 
did so before the inroads of a taste for what has been called 
Flamboyant architecture, — a gay and meretricious style 
which trusted to ornament for all its effect, and, in spite of 
many beauties, had none of the sturdy magnificence of 
much of our English Perpendicular style. 

There is no country richer in examples of architecture 
than France. It has been seen how infinitely varied they 
are in the different provinces ; but the student who wishes 
to understand what it was possible for a country to do in 
the way of creating monuments of its grandeur, would find 
in almost every part of the country, at every turn and in 
great profusion, works of the rarest interest and beauty. 
The 19 th century may be the consummation of aU, but the 
evidences of its existence to posterity will not be one-tenth 
in number of those which such a reign as that of Philip 
Augustus has left us, whilst none of them will come up to 
the high standard which in his time was invariably reached. 

Gothic Architecture in Germany^ 

It is impossible to say so much in praise of the German 
examples of Pointed architecture as has been said of both 
French and English. The history of the development of 
the art is very different, hut in many respects very curious. 
We have first certain absolutely Roman works, such as 
those at Trfeves ; then others, of which the convent at 
Lorsch is a conspicuous example, which are in the truest 
sense Romanesque, Le.^ works directly founded on the 
Roman buildings of the country. Then comes a great 
group of churches, of which those in Cologne and the Rhine- 
land are the best known examples, which are evidently 
founded on the Lombard churches of the north of Italy. 
The earlier of these churches date from the beginning of 
the 12th century, and the same style is continued on with 
but little serious alteration down to the end of the 13th 
century, when the strange spectacle is seen of a style which 
is completely Romanesque in its general character being 
suddenly supplanted by a style which in no way grew out 
of it, but which was rather an imitation of a foreign style, 
and which is distinguished by the perfect and complete 
form which it at once assumed. This style, the complete 
Gothic of Germany, in its turn retained its sway much 
longer than the corresponding styles elsewhere, and was 
finally supplanted by a very national German style^ answer- 
ing in point of date to our own late Third Pointed and to 
French Flamboyant. The question naturally arises, whether 
these styles, which are so wanting in evidence of natural 
growth, are to be looked at as sudden German inventions, or 
whether they are not illustrations of the conservative char- 
acter of a people not fond of change, resisting it as long as 
possible, and at last, when obliged to take it at com- 
pelled to accept it in the most decided form. In illustrar 
tion of what has been said, the following dates will be use- 
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ful: — St Gereon, Cologne, was begun in 1200, and vaulted 
in 1227 ^ St Cunibert, also in Cologne, was building from 
1205 to 1248; Naumburg Cathedral has a nave of 1200, 
Limburg is but little later; Gelnhausen was begun in 1250," 
and Munster-Maifeld about the same time. All these 
churches are of such a character, that if we were to see 
them in France we should, no doubt, put them down as 
works of the end of the 12th century, and should look for 
another class to fill up the gap between that time and the 
commencement of the cathedral at Cologne in 1270. In 
short, transitional works are as rare in Germany as they 
are common in England and France. There is comparJ- 
tively little evidence of natural growth, and a very practical 
refutation, therefore, of the claim which has been advance! 
by some German writers on behalf of their country, for the 
honour of being the real mother and inventor of northern 
Gothic. 

The ground-plans of German Gothic churches have a 
character of their own. The apsidal termination of the 
I east end is usual, though not quite universal ; but it is to 
be noted that German apses axe very rarely surrounded by 
aisles and chapels. Cologne Cathedral, which is the grandest 
exception to the rule, was notoriously inspired by, and in a 
way copied from, Amiens, and St Qodehard at Hildesheim, 
Magdeburg Cathedral, and the Maxien-Kirche, Lixbeck, are 
inferior to French examples of the same ages. The German 
churches were either simply apsidal, or parallel triapsidai, 
or transverse triapsidai ; and the main difference between 
early and late examples is that the former were circular, 
the latter polygonal in outline. Another feature peculiar 
to Germany is that of double choirs, Le.^ churches with 
apses both at the east and west ends. Examples of tMs 
are seen in Laach, Bamberg, Naumburg; in St Sebaldus, 
Nuremberg; and in Augsburg Cathedral Even when the 
ground-plan shows a disposition of aisles and chapels like 
the French chcvet^ the design is treated very differently, the 
whole being generally covered in by one vast roof, instead 
of a series of roofs, and the aisles being of the same height 
as the choir. This class of building is very striking inter- 
nally, owing to the vast height of the piers and arches ; 
there is no triforium or clerestory, and the windows are 
extravagantly lengthened out. StUl the examples of this 
kind of design — St Stephen, Vienna ; Munster ; the Wiesen- 
Edrche,Soest; St Laurence, Nuremberg; and Munich Cathe- 
dral, among a host of others — are very grand. The details 
of the earlier churches are evidently borrowed from the 
north of Italy. The walls are arcaded, and almost always 
finished under the eaves with open galleries, which were 
Hie beautiful substitutes of the Lombard architects for the 
classic cornice. The steeples of the same period are very 
peculiar. They are either square or octangular in plan, 
arcaded or pierced with windows regularly all over their 
face, and roofed with gables, or with spires rising out of 
the gables. The early gjoining was very simple, but always 
more or less domical in section. The windows were plain 
and rude, and the mouldings very simple and unskilfal 
In the interior the most marked feature of these churches 
is the great height of the triforium, which is still generally 
in use as a gallery, and is groined in the same way as the 
aisle. On the exterior the peculiarity of the plan and the 
large number of generally rather small, though lofty, 
steeples of picturesque outline are the most st riki ng pecu- 
liarities. 

The German Complete Gothic is essentially national in 
its complete character. It has a similarity to English and 
French Middle Pointed, but no more than this. It has 
many and obvious defects. From the first there is con- 
spicuous in it that love of lines, and that desire to play 
with geometrical figures, which in time degenerated into 
work more full of conceit and triviality than that of any 
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scliool of mediceval artists. THese conceits are worked 
out most elaborately in the traceries of windows and panel- 
ling. The finest early examples are in the cathedral at 
Minden ; a little later, perhaps, the best series is in the 
cloister of Constance Cathedral ; and of the latest descrip- 
tion the examples are innumerable. But it is worth 
observing that they rarely at any time have any ogee lines. 
They are severely geometrical and regular in their form, 
and quite unlike our own late Middle Pointed, or the French 
Flamboyant. In sculjjture the Germans did not shine. 
They, like the English, did not introduce it with profusion, 
though they were very prone to the representations of 
effigies of the deceased as monuments. 

In one or two respects, however, Germany is still pos- 
sessed of a wealth of mediaeval examples, such as is hardly 
to be paralleled in Europe. The vast collection of brick 
1 »uildings, for instance, is unequalled. If a line be dravm 
tiue east and west, and passing through Berlin, the whole 
ui the plain lying to the north, and extending from Bussia 
to Holland, is destitute of stone, and the mediaeval archi- 
tects, who always availed themselves of the material which 
was most natural in the district, built all over this vast 
extent of country almost entirely in brick. The examples of ! 
their works in this hnmble material are not at all confined 
to eccl^iastical works; houses, castles, town-halls, towm 
walls, and gateways, are so plentiful and so invariably 
picturesque and striking in their character, that it is impos- 
sible to pass a harsh verdict on the architects who left 
behind them such extraordinary examples of their akill and 
fertility of resource. Then, again, in regard to the furni- 
ture which before the period of the Eenaissance of art and 
the Befonnation of religion filled the ancient buildings, 
the Germans have more than any other people been happily 
conservative. There are still churches in Germany in 
which it may be said that nothing has been changed since 
LutheFs day except the use of the building. St Katharine's 
at Liibecfc is turned into a museum, but is full of its old 
furniture. The choir of Blalberstadt is unused, but every- 
thing, even to the hangings on the walls, remains as of old. 
In -N'uremberg all the altars are preserved, and decked with 
altar-cloths and candles, though they are never used ; and 
v/hen so much toleration as to these externals has been 
shown, and so little desire for change exists, it may well 
he imagined that the opportunities for the study of the 
works of German Gothic architects in their completeness 
are unusually plentiful During the last few years a vast 
number of books have been published on the subject of 
their national antiquiti^ by German writers, and the amount 
of detailed information on the subject, which may be 
obtained by those who care for the study, is unbounded. 

Gothic Architecture in Spain. 

That which strikes the architectural student most forcibly 
iu Spain is the concurrent existence of two schools of art 
during the best part of the Gothic period. The Moora in- 
vaded Spain in 71 1 A.D., and were not finally expelled from 
Granada until 1492 jL.j>. During the whole of this period 
they were engaged, with more or less success, in contests 
for superiority with the Christian natives. In those portions 
of the countiy which they held longest, and with the 
firmest hand, they enforced their own customs and taste in 
art almost to the exclusion of all Gothic work. Where 
their rule was not permanent their artistic influence was 
still felt, and even beyond what were ever the boundaries 
of their dominion, there are still to be seen in Gothic 
buildings some traces of acquaintance with Arabic art not 
seen elsewhere in Europe, with the exception, perhaps, of the 
southern part of the Italian peninsula, and there differing 
much in its development The mosque of Cordova in the 
9th century, the Alcazar and Giralda at Seville in the 13th, 
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the Court of Lions in the Alhambra in the 14th, several 
houses in Toledo in the 15th century, are examples of what 
the Moors were building during the period of the Middle 
Ages in which the best Gothic buildings were being erected. 
Some portions of Spain were never conquered by the Moors, 
These were the greater part of Aragon, l^avarre, the 
Asturias, Biscay, and the northern portion of Galicia, 
Toledo was retaken by the Christians in 1085 a.d., 

Tarragona in 1089, Saragossa in 1118, L4rida in 1149, 
Valencia in 1239, and Seville in 1248. In the districts 
occupied by the Moors Gothic architecture had no natural 
growth, whilst even in those which were not held by them 
the arts of war were of necessity so much more thought of 
than those of peace, that the services of foreign architects 
were made use of to an extent unequalled in any other 
part of Europe. 

Of early Christian buildings, erected probably from 
the 8th to the 11th centuries, there is every reason to 
believe that some remains still exist. The most interest- 
ing of these is Sta Maria de Naranco, near Oviedo, a 
buildin g whose details are founded on Eoman, but whose 
plan has aU that adaptation to special requirements which 
is so distinct a mark of mediseval work. The buildings 
which come next in point of date to these are all evidently 
; derived from, or erected by the architects of those which 
I were at the time being built in the south of France. These 
churches are uniform in plan, with central lanterns and three 
eastern apses. The nave has usually a waggon or barrel 
vault, supported by quadrant vaults in the aisles, and the 
steeples are frequently polygonal in plan. If these churches 
are compared with examples like that of the cathedral at 
Carcassonne on the other side of the Pyrenees, their identity 
in style will at once be seen, A still more remarkable 
evidence of similarity has been pointed out between the 
church of St Semin, Toulouse, and the cathedral of San- 
tiago. The plan, proportions, and general design of the 
two churches are identical. Here we see a noble ground- 
plan, consisting of nave with aisles, transepts, central lan- 
tern, and chevet, consisting of an apsidal choir, with a 
surrounding aisle and chapels opening into it at intervals. 
Tins example is the more remarkable, inasmuch as the 
early Spanish architects very rarely built a regular chevet, 
and almost Mways preferred the simpler plan of apsidai 
chapels on either side of the choir. And its magnificent 
scale and perfect preservation to the present day combine 
to make it one of the most interesting architectural relics 
in the country. 

Among the more remarkable buildings of the 12th and 
the beginning of the 13th century are San Isidoro, Leon; 
San Vicente, Avila ; several churches in Segovia ; and the 
old cathedral at L6rida. They are much more uniform in 
character than are the churches of the same period in the 
various provinces of prance, and the developments in style, 
where they are seen at all, seldom have much appearance of 
being natural local developments. This, indeed, is the most 
marked feature of Spanish architecture in all periods of its 
history. In such a country it might have been expected 
that many interesting local developments would have been 
seen ; but of these there are but one or two that deserve 
notice. One of them is illustrated admirably in the church 
of St Mman, Segovia, where beyond the aisles of the nave 
are open cloisters or aisles arcaded on the outside, and 
opening by doors into the aisles of the nave. It would 
be difficult to devise a more charming arrangement for 
buildings in a hot country, whilst at the same time the 
architectural effect is in the highest degree beautiful. The 
universality of the central tower and lantern has been 
already mentioned. THs was often polygonal, and its use 
led to the erection of some lanterns or domes of almost 
unique beauty and interest. The old cathedral at Sala- 
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X3iaiica, the church at Toro, and the cathedral of Zamora, 
all deserve most careful study on this score. Their lanterns 
are almost too lofty in proportion to be properly called 
domes, and yet their treatment inside and outside suggests 
a very beautiful form of raised dome. They are carried on 
pointed arches, and are circular in plan internally, and 
octagonal on the exterior, the angles of the octagon being 
filled with large turrets, which add much to the beauty of 
the design, and greatly also to its strength. Between the 
supporting arches and the vault there are, at Salamanca, 
two tiers of arcades continued all round the lantern, the 
lower one pierced with four, and the upper with twelve 
lights, and the vault or dome is decorated with ri6s radiat- 
ing from the centre. On the exterior the effect is rather 
that of a low steeple covered with a stone roof with spherical 
sides than of a dome, but the design is so novel and so 
suggestive, that it is well worth detailed description. 
Xothing can be more happy than the way in which the 
light is admitted, whilst it is also to be noted that the whole 
work is of stone, and that there is nothing in the design but 
what is essentially permanent and monumental in construc- 
tion. The only other Spanish development is the introduc- 
tion, to a very moderate extent, of features derived from 
the practice of the Moorish architects. This is, however, 
much less seen than might have been expected, and is 
usually confined to some small feature of detail, such, 
as the carving of a boss, or the filling in of small tracery 
in circular windows, where it would in no way clash with 
the generally Christian character of the art. 

The debateable period of transition which is usually so 
interesting is very sterile in Spain. A good model once 
adopted from the French was adhered to with but little 
modification, and it was not till the 13th century style was 
well established in France and England that any introduction 
of its features is seen here j and then, again, it is the work 
of foreign architects imported for the w’ork and occasion, 
bringing with them a fully developed style to which nothing 
whatever in Spain itself led up by a natural or evident 
development. The three great Spanish churches of this 
r period are the cathedrals of Toledo, Leon, and Burgos. 
Those of Siguenza, L^rida, and Tarragona, fine as they are, 
illustrate the art of the 12 th rather than of the 13th century, 
but these three great churches are perfect Early Pointed 
works, and most complete in all their parts. The cathedral 
of Toledo is one of the most nobly designed churches in 
Europe. In dimensions it is surpassed only by the cathedrals 
of Milan and Seville, whilst in beauty of plan it leaves both 
those great churches far behind. The chevet, in which tw^o 
broad aisles are carried round the apse with chapels 
alternately square and apsidal opening out of them, is 
perhaps the most perfect of all the schemes we know. It 
is as if the French chevets^ all of which w-ere more or less 
tentative in their plan, had culminated in this grand w^ork 
to which they had led the way. The architectural detail 
of this great church is generally on a par with the beauty 
and grandeur of its plan, but is perhaps surpassed by the 
somewhat later church at Leon. Here we have a church 
built by architects, whose sole idea was the erection of a 
building with as few and small points of support as possible, 
and with the largest possible amount of window oper^g. 
It was the w'ork of men whose art had been formed in a 
country where as much sun and light as possible were 
necessary, and is quite unsuited for such a coimtry as Spain. 
Nevertheless it is a building of rare beauty and delicacy of 
design. Burgos, better known than either of the others, is 
inferior in scale and interest, and its character has been 
much altered by added works more or less Rococo in 
character, so that it is only by analysis and investigation 
that the 1 3th century church is still seen under and behind 
tbc more modern excrescences. 
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The next period is again marked by worx w’hich seems to 
be that of foreigners. The fully developed Middle Pointed 
or Geometrical Gothic is indeed very uniform all over 
Europe. Here, however, its efforts were neither grand in 
scale nor interesting. Some of the church furniture, as, 
e,g.f the choir screens at Toledo, and some of the cloisters, 
are among the best features. The work is all correct, tamo, 
and academical, and has none of the dignity, power, and 
interest which marked the earlier Spanish buildings. 
Towards the end of the 14th century the W’ork of Spanish 
architects becomes infinitely more interesting. The country 
was free from trouble with the Moors ; it was rich and 
prosperous, and certainly its buildings at this period were 
so numerous, so grand, and so original, that they cannot 
be too much praised. Moreover, they were carefully designed 
to suit the requirements of the climate, and also wuth a solo 
view to the accommodation conveniently of enormous 
congregations, all within sight of the preacher or the altar. 
This last development seems to have been very much the 
work of a great architect of Majorca, Jayme Fabre by 
name. The grandest works of his school are still to be 
seen in Catalonia. Their churches are so vast in their 
dimensions that the largest French and English buildings 
seem to be small by comparison, and being invariably 
covered with stone vaults, they cannot be compared to 
the great wooden-roofed churches of the preaching orders 
in Italy and elsewhere, in which the only approach is 
made to their magnificent dimensions. The cathedral of 
Gerona is the most remarkable example. Here the choir 
is planned like the French chevet with an aisle and chapels 
round it, and opens with three lofty arches into the east 
wall of a nave which measures no less than 73 feet in 
the clear, and is covered with a stone vaulted ceiling. 
In Barcelona there are several churches of very similar 
description; at Manresa another, but with aisles to its 
nave; and at Palma in Majorca one of the same plan 
as the last, but of even much larger dimensions. Perhaps 
there is no effort of any local school of architects more 
worthy of study and respect than this Catalonian work 
of the 14tli and 15th centuries. Such a happy combina- 
tion of noble design and proportions with entirely prac- 
tical objects places its author among the very greatest 
architects of any time. It is one thing to develop patiently 
step by step from the work of one’s fathers in art, quite 
another to strike out an entirely new form by a new com- 
bination of the old elements. In comparison -with the 
works just mentioned the other great Spanish churches of 
the 15 th century are uninteresting. But still their scale is 
grand, and though their detail is over-elaborated and nut 
beautiful, it is impossible to deny the superb effect of the 
interior of such churches as those of Seville, Segovia, and 
Salamanca (new cathedral). They are very similar in their 
character, their columns are formed by the prolongation of 
the reedy mouldings of the arches, their wundo^v traceries 
are poorly designed, and their roofs axe covered wdth a 
complex multitude of lierne ribs- Y et the scale is fine, the 
admission of light, generally high up and in sparing quantity, 
is artistic, and much of the furniture is either picturesque 
or interesting. The tout ensemble is generally very striking, 
even where the architectural purist is apt to grumble at 
the shortcomings of most of the detail 

The remarks which have been made so far have been 
confined to the fabrics of the churches of Spain. It would 
be easy to add largely to them by reference to the furnitui'e 
which still so often adorns them, unaltered even if uncared 
for ; to the monuments of the mighty dead, in which Spain 
is a w^orthy rival of our own country ; to the scMpture 
which frequently adorns the doorways and screens; and to 
the cloisters, chapter houses, and other dependent buildings, 
which add so much charm in every way to them. Beside*' 
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-Lis, tLere aro very aumerous castles, often planned on the 
grandest scale, and some, if not very many, interesting 
remains of domestic houses and palaces ; and most of these, 
being to some extent iiavoured by the neighbourhood of 
Moorish architects, have more character of their own than 
has been accorded to the churches. Finally, there are 
considerable tracts of country in which brick was the only 
material used j and it is curious that this is almost always 
more or less Moorish in the character of its detail The 
Moors were great brickmakers. Their elaborate reticulated 
enricUiiients were easily executed in it, and the example 
set by them was, of course, more likely to be followed by 
Spaniards than that of the nearest French brick building 
district in the region of Toulouse. The brick towers 
are often Tery picturesque j several are to ‘be seen at 
Toledo, others at Saragossa, and, perhaps the most graceful 
of all, in the old city of Tarazona in Aragon, where the 
projiortions are extremely lofty, the face of the walls 
everywhere adorned with sunk panels, arcading, or oma- 
nieutai brickwork, and at the base there is a bold battered 
slope which gives a great air of strength and stability to 
the^ whole. On the whole, it must be concluded that the 
mediaeval architecture of Spain is of less* interest than that 
cf must other countries, because its development was hardly 
ever a national one. The architects were imported at one 
time from France, at another from the Low Countries, and 
they brought with them all their own local fashions, and 
carried them into execution in the strictest manner ; and 
it was not till the end of the 14th century, and even then 
only in Catalonia, that any buildings which could be called 
really Spanish in their character was erected. 

Gothic Architecture in Italy, 

The history of the development of Gothic architecture 
in Italy brings out, more clearly than anywhere else, of 
course, the gradual transition from simple Homan work 
to Homanesque and Byzantine, and thence, finally, to Gothic. 
But the first portion of the history is, perhaps, the most 
important, since, owing to various causes, the Gothic archi- 
tecture of Italy never achieved the same brilliant effects 
which marked its career in other parts of Europe. Something 
there was in the climate, something in the constant knowledge 
of grand works of c^sic times, and finally, something 
in llie Eastern influence which was so marked in Venice, 
and in ihe Greek as well as Moorish or Arab influence 
which equally affected the whole southern haK of the penin- 
sula. 

There can be no doubt whatever that the first buildings 
used for Christian worship in Italy were in no way whatever 
more suited for its functions than they were for the Pagan 
rites which had preceded them. The form of architecture 
used was the Eoman art of the day ; and to a considerable 
extent Roman buildings, and particularly basilicas, were 
converted, from the time of Constantine, into Christian 
churches. The early Christian policy was not unfrequently 
one which softened off the transition from the old worship 
to the new. And when the bishop took his seat in the 
centre of the apse, with his clergy on either side, and the 
Christian altar was placed in front of the apse, very much 
in the position of that which had been used for the Pagan 
sacrifice, the whole change required to convert the basilica 
into the church had. been made. The basilica was usually 
a long nave with one or more aisles on either side. These 
aisles were frequently double in height, a second row or 
order of columns befing placed above the first. At one end 
was a tribune sometimes square, but usually apddal in plan, 
round which a series of steps led to seats formed against the 
wall The central seat was that of the principal oflicer, the 
others those of his assessors, and the altar stood in front of 
the tribune. The central nave was either open to the sky, 
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or covered with a wooden roof or with a vaulted ceiling. 
The basilica at Pompeii, still so perfect as to be quite 
intelligible, has a single aisle on each side, and a square- 
ended tribime, and was probably not covered over the centre. 
This, however, like aU the early buildings in Pompeii, is 
rather Greek than Roman in its character. If we compare 
such buildings as th is and the basilica of Trajan at Rome 
with the earliest existing churches built on the basilican 
type, we aha.l! see how very slight the difi:erence was for 
some hundreds of years. There is still the long unbroken 
nave with an apsidal head. Over the aisles are sometimes, 
as in St Agnese and St Lorenzo in Rome, second aisles or 
galleries opening to the nave. And the principal alteration 
or adaptation is one entirely of church furniture and screens, 
ambons and altars under baldachins, which, as if with a 
scrupulous regard to the old basilican arrangement, are 
planned independently altogether of the structure, being 
em^ihatically nothing but furniture. If we examine San 
Clemente in its present condition, we shall find a choir 
having no constructional peculiarities, but formed entirely 
by low screens built on the floor of the church, with a 
passage-way between them and the columns, and with 
ambons or pulpits projecting from their sides. In front of 
the church was an enclosed court-yard or atrium, from 
which access was gained to the church. The arrangements 
of San Clemente are probably not so old as they were once 
supposed to be. One, if not two, older churches exist 
beneath it; but, nevertheless, there is every reason for 
believing that the arrangements now visible are those at 
latest of the 9th century. The ancient basilica of St Peter 
was on the same sort of plan, with the addition of a cross 
nave or transept between the nave and its aisles and the 
apse, an arrangement which is atiU to be seen in the famous 
church of St Paul, without the walls, and in the basilica at 
Aquileia, At St Paul’s the altar stands on the west side 
of the transept, the bishop's seat is separated from it by 
the transept, and the whole arrangement is unmeaning and 
unsatisfactory, but it is probably not old. The numb^er of 
early churches on the basilican plan is very great, and they 
are of aH sizes. The charming church of Sta Maria in 
Cosmedin, Rome, is a quite small building, but graceful in 
its general proportions, and interesting to the architect, 
like most of the early Roman churches, for the beautiful 
inlaid work, the Opus Alexandrinum, of its screens, pave- 
ments, and pulpits. Out of Rome, also, there are mainy 
examples of the same type, but space does not permit 
the mention here of any but those of Ravenna, t The two 
most remarkable of these are St ApoUinare in Classe, two 
or three miles out of the city, a forlorn and deserted build- 
ing, and St Apollinare Nuovo, within the walls, a church 
whose mosaic decorations, being nearly perfect, give an 
admirable impression of the sumptuous character which 
the early church knew how to give and loved to give to 
its temples. Here, however, none of those old ritual 
arrangements remain, which give so much interest to the 
basilicas of Rome, Torcello, Toscanella, and Aquileia. 
The decoration of St Apollinare Huovo is mainly on the 
space of wall between the arches opering to the aisles and 
the clerestory. It is a mosaic picture of an almost endless 
procession of white-clad saints on a golden ground. Few 
things in the whole realm of Christian art are more beautiful 
or more touching. The other St ApoUmare, in Classe, has 
lost almost all its old decorations, and is merely painted in 
bad taste and in modem times. The Roman love of circular 
recesses or circular plans was very great. In the baths of 
Caracalla, for instance, we have them at every turn. TheFan- 
theon is a vast circular building, with recesses in its walls 
(now used as chapels) alternately square and apsidal in 
plan ; and in the temple of Minerva Medica these apsidal 
projections round the building are even more distinctly 
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m:irked, TMs last example paved the way for the similarly 
planned church of San Yitale at Ravenna, which even now, 
overlaid as it is with meretricious decoration, affords us 
most interesting evidence of the way in which the construc- 
donal arrangements of Pagan Rome were copied and utilised 
by the Christians. But, usually, there was little to admire 
in the way in which this was done. The architect built 
up his church with fragments of classic columns, unequal 
in size or height, married to the wrong capitals and bases, 
and altogether as rudely put together as was possible. 
And so little development was there that, in the nave of 
the basilica of Aquileia, we have this done absolutely in 
the samQ way so late as the 14th century, the only differ- 
ence being that in it the classic columns carry pointed 
arches and a clerestory of Gothic windows. 

From these simjjle imitations of Roman buildings let us 
go to the 12th century church of St Ambrogio at Milan, 
and we shall see how much had by that time been done 
in the way of modification. The whole building is, of 
course, round arched. It has a western atrium or court- 
yard, and it has a nave and aisles, with an eastern apse 
to its nave. At first sight no alteration seems to have 
been made, but on further examination it will be found 
that the columns are alternately piers and clusters (at St 
Agnese every third column was made into a pier), that 
the arch orders have a proper connection with the plans 
of the columns, and that the church is vaulted. Let us 
now go back for an instant to the introduction of Byzan- 
tine plan and details in the church of St Mark at Venice. 
Here we have brought back again to Italy the product of the 
developed skill of the succession of artists, who, after con- 
structing the mighty vaults of the Roman buildings, had 
removed to Constantinople with the empire, and had there 
grafted their knowledge on the art and practice of the East. 
It was there that they began to build domes, erected not on 
circular, but on square bases, the angles being supported on 
what are technically called pendentives. So fond of this 
construction were they that their buildings became almost 
always combinations of domes, instead of the simple nave, 
ended with a semi-dome* of the Roman architects of the day. 
This Byzantine style was developed with a skill and delicacy 
to which the decaying art of Rome was at the time quite a 
stranger, and it is less wonderful that so beautiful a church 
as St Mark should have had some influence, than that 
it should have had so little. But it is to the example of 
this and other Eastern churches, no doubt, that we owe 
the raised central lantern or dome which became a feature 
of so many churches from this time forward, A parallel 
may well be drawn here between two well-known and 
typical examples. These are the churches of San Zenone, 
Verona, and of San Michele, Pavia, In the former we 
still see the great simple and uniform plan of the wooden 
roofed basilican church, adorned with much that is Byzantine 
in feeling and character, but stOl emphatically a Romanesque 
building. In San Michele, on the contrary, we see a build- 
ing which, if it owed something to Rome (as it did), owed 
at least as much to the East, Its plan was the distinctly 
cruciform plan, with a central lantern, not the Roman 
makeshift of a long nave with an Eastern transept, whilst 
its whole space being covered with vaulted roofs, instead 
of the Roman wooden ceiling to the nav^ marks it as 
belonging to a different class. Besides this, the whole 
building is subdivided and constructed in so scientific a 
way as to show that its architect was in the path of a 
developnient leading far away from simple Roman theories 
of construction and plan. Here one of the most observable 
features is the fine open gallery under the external eaves 
of the roof, a device repe^d constantly in the Lombard 
buildings, and i^ransferred from them, with much else, to 
the valley of the Rhine, where it is the great feature of 
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[ most of the 11th and 12th century churclies, and of some 
even of the 13th century. 

It is impossible here to make any lengthened refer- 
ence to the buildings of Italy south oi Rome. It must 
suffice to say that Rome herself seems to have had no 
influence on them during this early period. Their designs 
and decorations are full of a character which speaks of 
contact at times with Greece, at other times with the 
southern coast of the Mediterranean. Their walls are 
arcaded, and then adorned with square and circular j>anela, 
the details of which afford ample e^ddences of their origiru 
The arcades are sometimes, as at Fog^a, of horse-shoe 
shape, and the extremely elaborate carving of foliage with 
which they are adorned is quite Byzantine in character. A 
comparison of the west fronts of Foggia or Troja, with the 
arcading of the church at Ani, in Armenia, will show much 
more similarity than with any Roman work ) whilst the 
front of Sta Maria, Ancona, is planned in just the same 
fashion as that of the cathedral at Zara in Dalmatia. The 
one great Korth Italian church in which there was an 
attempt- to fuse these two fashions of design is the cathedral 
at Pisa, where all the walls are arcaded and panelled, the 
mouldings mainly copied from the ancient forms, and the 
whole trust of the architect put, very much as it was in the 
South Italian and Byzantine works, in covering the walls 
with decoration. But these churches did nothing by way 
of paving the way for Italian Gothic, and need not there- 
fore be further referred to. 

Italy is poorer than any other country in examples of the 
transitionfrom round arched to pointed arched buildings. The 
use of the pointed arch was accepted at last as a necessity, 
and cannot be said ever to have been welcomed. The first 
buildings in which it is seen worked out fully in detail are 
those of Nicola Pisano, and hut few examples exist of good 
Gothic work earlier than his time. The elaborately arcaded 
and sculptured west front of Ferrara Cathedral is a screen 
to an early budding. The cathedral and other churches at 
Genoa are certainly exquisite works, but they appear to 
owe their internal design rather to the influence of (perhaps) 
Sicilian taste than North Italian, and the exquisite beauty 
of the west front owes a good deal, at any rate, to Frencfii 
influence, softened, refined, and decorated by the extreme 
taste of an Italian architect. The feature which most marks 
all Italian Gothic is the indifference to the true use of the 
pointed arch. Everywhere arches were constructed which 
could not have stood for a day had they not been held 
together by iron rods. There was none of that sense of 
the unities of art which made a northerner so jealous 
to maintain the proper relations of all parts of his structure. 
In Nicola Pisano’s works the arch mould rarely fits the 
capital on which it rests. The proportions of buttresses to 
the apparent work to be done by them are bad and clumsy. 
The window traceries look like bad copies of some northern 
tracery, only once seen in a hurry by an indifferent work- 
man. There is no life, or development, or progress in the 
work. If we look at the ground-plans of Italian Gothic 
churches, we shall find nothing whatever to delict ua. 
The columns are widely spaced, so as to d iTn i ii i sh the 
number of vaulting bays, and to make the proportions of 
the oblong aisle vaulting bay very ungainly. Cluster^ 
shafts are ahnost unknown, the columns being plain 
cylinders with poorly sculptured capitals. There are no 
triforium galleries, and the clerestory is generally ve^ 
insignificant. In short, a comparison of the best GotMc 
works in Italy with ihe most moderate French or English 
work would show at once how vast its inferiority must be 
allowed to be. Still there were beauties which ought not 
to be forgotten or passed over. Such were the beautiful 
cloisters, whose arcades are carried on delicate coupled 
shafts. Of these the first examples are in Rome, but they 
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are to be seen all over Italy. Such, again, were the porches 
and monnraents, of which some of the best are in Verona, 
of almost unsurpassed elegance; such the campaniles, both 
those of Rome, divided by a number of string-courses into 
a number of stages, and those of the Korth, where there 
are hardly any horizontal divisions, and the whole effort is 
to give an unbroken vertical effect; or that unequalled 
campanile, the glory of Florence, of Giotto, of art, the 
tower of the cathedral at Florence, where one sees in 
ordered proportion, accurately adjusted, line upon line, and 
stage upon stage, perhaps the most carefully wrought out 
work in all Europe. The Italian architects were before all 
others devoted to the display of colour in their works. 
St Mark’s had led the way in this, but, throughout the 
peninsula, the bountiful plenty of nature in the provision 
of materials was only seconded by the zeal of the artist, 
and on this point a few notes may be added at the con- 
clusion of this summary. They were also distinguished 
for their use of brick. J ust as in parts of Germany, France, 
Spain, and England, there were large districta in which no 
stone could be had without the greatest labour and trouble; 
and here the reality and readiness which always marked 
the mediseval workman led to his at once availing himseJi of 
the natural material, and making a feature of his brickwork. 
This is a subject which, however, cannot well be treated 
save at the same time as other developments of brick 
building in other districts similarly situated. In conclu- 
sion, it must be said that the Gothic of Italy has no such 
gralfd works to show as more northern countries have. The 
buildings were seldom thoroughly beautiful as complete 
works of architecture. Allowance has to be made at every 
turn for some incompleteness or awkwardness of plan, 
design, or construction. There is no attempt to emulate 
the b^uties of the best French plans. Milan Cathedral, 
magnificent as its scale and material make it, is clumsy 
arid awkward both in plan and section, though its vast 
size makes it impressive internally. San Francesco, Assisi, 
is only a moderately good early German Gothic church^ 
converted into splendour by its painted decorations. At 
Orvieto a splendid west front is put, without any proper 
^justment, against a church whose merit is mainly that it 
is large and in parts beautifully coloured. The later Pisan 
buildings are far finer, the altered baptistery especially being 
a magnificent work, though words can hardly describe the 
architectural defects of such work as that of the Campo 
Santo, where, again, it is the painter, not the architect 
who has worked such wonders. The finest Gothic interiors 
■ire of class of which the Frari at Venice and Sta 
Anastasia at Verona are examples. They are simple 
vaulted cruciform churches, with aisles and chapels on 
the east side of the transepts. But even in these the 
designs of the various parts in detail are poor and meagre 
and only redeemed from failure by the picturesque monu- 
ments built against their walls, by the work of the painter 
and by their furniture. In fine, Gothic art was never really 
understood in Italy, and, consequently, never reached to 
perfection. 

If the architecture of Italy never fell away so much from 
the more classic style of imperial Rome as that of the 
northern nations did, neither did the Italian ever possess 
that more than equivalent, whose splendid course we have 
bean describing. Whilst the Pointed style was almost exclu- 
sively known and practised in Northern Europe, the Italians 
were but slowly improving in their Gothic style; and the 
improvement was more evinced in their secular tha n in 
them ecdesiastical structures. Florence, Bologna, Vicenza 
Udine, Genoa, and, above all, Venice, contain palaces and 
m^OM of the 12th, 13th, Uth, and 16th centuries, 
which for simplicity, utility, and beauty far excel most of 
those in the same and other places of the three following 


centuries. The contemporary churches do not exhibit the 
same degree of improvement in style that is conspicuous 
in these domestic works, for there are no works in Europe 
more worthy of study and admiration than the Ducal 
Palace at Venice, and some of the older works of the same 
class, and even of earlier date. The town-haUs of Perugia, 
Piacenza, and Siena, and many houses in these cities, and 
at Corneto, Amalfi, Asti, Orvieto, and Lucca, the fountains 
of Perugia and Viterbo, and the monuments at Bologna, 
Verona, and Arezzo, may be named as evidence of the 
interest which the national art affords to the architectural 
student even in Italy, as late as the end of the 14th cen- 
tury ; but after this it gradually gave way to, though in 
some instances its influence may be traced even when it 
had been overborne by, the new style. 


Modern Italian School of Architecture. 

The opening of the Italian school of architecture on the 
resuscitated dogmas of Vitruvius was coincident with the 
gradual decay of the Pointed style. Fortunately, how- 
ever, its effects were a full century in reaching England, 
and during that period many most elegant structures were 
erected, and many of those of earlier date which had been 
commenced before or during the wars of the Roses, and 
left imfinished, were completed. The first indication we 
have of the presence of the Cinquecmtist in England, is 
in the tomb of Henry VII., which was executed by Tor- 
regiano, an Italian artist, who, it would appear, was obliged 
to have some respect to the style of the edifice in which 
his work was to rest ; but his preconceived ideas of pro- 
priety and beauty were too strong to allow him to omit 
the characteristics of his school, and the result is a strange 
mixture of the two. From that time the Pointed style 
rapidly deteriorated, being overborne by the taste of the 
Renaissance. On the Continent the latter was already 
predominant, for, during the whole of the 15th centui^.^ 
the current had been setting from Italy over every part of 
Europe which received its religion from Rome, and this 
country was only the last to be overwhelmed by it. 

The first step taken towards the revolution of architec- 
ture was by Filippo Brunelleschi, a Florentine architect, 
who was employed to finish the cathedral of his native 
city early in the 15th century j a work which had been 
commenced more than a century before on the design of 
Arnolfo, a Florentine also, but which still required the 
cupola when its completion was intrusted to Brunelleschi. 
The edifice is in the Italian Gothic style, which his affecta- 
tion of superior taste and talent induced him to attempt to 
supersede, so as to bring the world back to the classic style 
of ancient Rome. The construction of the cupola gained 
him great reputation and the confidence of the public, 
which he employed to advance his favourite scheme. To 
use the words of an Italian writer on the subject, On the 
example of so wise and skilled a man, other architects 
afterwards devoted themselves to free architecture from the 
monstrosities introduced by barbarism and excessive Hcence, 
and to restore it to its primitive simplicity and dignity.'’ 
But to what did they have recourse to effect this] Did 
they examine and study the remains of antiquity in Greece 
and Rome, in Italy and elsewhere 1 No 1 they referred to 
the wntmgs of an obscure Latin author, who professed to 
^ve the pnnmples and practice of architecture among the 
Gree^ and Romans, but paid no more attention to the 
GxiBtmg architectural works of those nations than if thev 
had never been although one could hardly walk the streets 

I'n I® ^ ^thout seeing 

Rom^ edifices, whiLt Rome and its vicinity was, as it stifl 

« liowever, that these seH-called 
restorers of architecture made of the works of th* 
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ancients, vras to use them as lay-figures, or framework, to 
model on, according to the proportions and directions given 
by Vitruvius; and the effect was formality and mannerism 
in those who adhered to the dogmas of the school, and wild 
grotesqueness in those who allowed themselves to wander 
from them, whilst simplicity, and its consequence good 
taste, were effectually banished from the works of them alL 

It may be necessary to remark here that the works of 
Vitruvius are of value mainly as records of the architectnial 
practice and the opinions and acquirements of an architect 
of a distant age. His fables about the origin of building, 
the invention of the orders, and the arrangements which 
grew out of certain modes of construction, prove his total 
ignorance not only of the architectural works of the more 
ancient Eastern nations, but of those of Greece itself, which 
he professes to describe. His classical taste, in consequence 
of his knowledge of antiquity, is vaunted by Perrault, one 
of his commentators, and given by him as a reason w’hy 
Vitruvius was not much employed by the whimsical Ro- 
mans, who loved variety, to which he would not administer. 
But the extent to which his knowledge of antiquity, that 
is, of the works of the Greeks, extended, may be readily 
determined by comparing the designs of Greek structures, 
made by Perrault and others, according to the directions of 
Vitruvius, with the Greek structures themselves as they 
exist even at the present time. Not a single example of 
Greek architecture will bear out any of the rules which 
Vitruvius lays down, professedly on its authority; and not 
an existing edifice, or fragment of an edifice, is in form or 
proportion in perfect accordance with any law of that 
author, nor indeed are they generally in harmony with the 
principles he enunciates. 

The adoption of the Vitruvian laws by the Italian archi- 
tects of the 15th century led to the formation of the 
so-called “ Five Orders.*' In speaking of the course of 
Greek and Roman architecture, mention has been made 
of the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian styles. Vitruvius 
describes, in addition to these, another, which he calls 
Tuscan — ^possibly a style of coluinnar arrangement peculiar 
to Italy, and most likely of Etrurian origin ; but, in the 
absence of delineations, the Ginquecentists could only apply ! 
the proportions he laid down for it to what appeared tK) j 
approximate them in the ancient remains ; and hence arose 
a fourth, or the Tuscan Order." It is, however, a mere 
modification of the Roman debasement of the Doric, and 
may be considered, in its present form, as of purely modem 
Italian origin. The same “Revivers,” on looking among 
the ruins of ancient Rome for the forms of their Vitmvian 
orders, found specimens of a foliated ordinance, which the 
bad taste of the Romans had compounded of the foliated 
and voluted styles of the Greeks. This was seized upon 
as a fifth style, subjected to certain rules and proportions, 
and called “ the Composite Order.” The very poor Roman 
specimens of Doric and Ionic fitted themselves without 
much difficulty to the Vitruvian laws ; but the examples 
Rome afforded of the Corinthian were less tractable, and 
being as various in detail as they are generally beautiful, 
they were all passed over, and their places supplied by a 
mere changeling — an epitome of the Vitruvian theory. 
Thus we have the “ Five Orders” of the Italo-Vitruvian 
school, viz. : — ’first, the Tuscan, of which there is no recog- 
nised example of antiquity, but which owes its form to the 
descriptions of Vitruvius and the fancies of the revivers ; 
second, the Doric, a poor and tasteless arrangement of the 
general features of the style on a Roman model; third, 
the Ionic, which is almost as great a debasement of the 
Grecian originals, and was produced in the same manner 
as the last-mentioned ; fourth, the Corinthian, a something 
totally unlike the ancient examples of both Greece and 
Rome in beauty and spirit ; and, fifth, the Composite, an 


f inelegant variety of the Corinthian, or a hybrid mixture of 
I the homed or angular-ionic volutes, with a deep necking 
of the foliage of the preceding order. The first to jmblish 
this system vras Leon Battista Alberti, a pupil of Brunel- 
leschi. He has been followed by many others, the most 
distinguished of whom are Palladio, Vignola, Scamozzi, 
Serlio, and De Lorme, architects, and Barbaro, a Venetian 
prelate, and an esteemed translator of, and commentator 
on, Vitruvius. None of these, it must be understood, 
agreed with any other of them, but each took his own viev 
of the meaning of their common preceptor; and yet none 
of their productions evince the slightest approach to the 
elegance of form and beauty of proportion which distinguish 
the classic models of the columnar architecture of antiquity. 
Palladio and Serlio were the first to publish delineations 
and admeasurements of the Roman architectural remains 
in Italy ; but the total absence of verisimilitude to the 
originals, and, in many cases, the absolute misrepresenta- 
tions, in both works, prove how incompetent the authors were 
to appreciate their merits ; and the exaggeration of their 
defects proves with equal clearness the general bad taste 
of the school in which they are masters. The worst quali- 
ties of the Roman school of architecture were embraced 
and perpetuated by the Cinquecento artists. The inhar- 
monious and unpleaaing combinations which arose out of 
the collocation of arches with columnar ordinances became 
the characteristics of the Italian; unequal intercolumnia 
tions, broken entablatures and stylobates, enter alike intc 
the productions of the best and of the worst of the Cinque- 
cento architects. The style of this school is marked, too, 
by the constant attachment of columns and their acces- 
sories to the fronts or elevations of buildings ; by the 
infrequency of their use in insulated (their natural) posi- 
tions to form porticoes and colonnades ; by the thinness or 
want of breadth in the smaller members of their entabla- 
tures, and the bad proportions of the larger parts, into 
which they are divided ; by the general want of that degree 
of enrichment which fluting imparts to columns ; by thf» 
too great projection of pilasters, and the inconsistent 
practice of diminishing, and sometimes fiuting them ; by 
the use of circular and twisted pediments, and the habit of 
making breaks in them to suit the broken ordinance they 
may crown ; and by various other inconsistencies and 
deformities, which will be rendered more evident when we 
come to treat of the style in detaiL The merit of the 
Italian school consists in the adaptation and collocation of 
the prolate hemispheroidal cupola, which appears to have 
grown out of its opposite in the Roman works during the 
Gothic ages, as we find it in the early cathedrals ; though 
it is highly probable that the idea was brought from the 
East, in the forms exhibited by the cupolas of St Mark's 
at Venice, and of Pisa Cathedi^ A very imposing style 
of palatial architecture also was practised by many of the 
ItaKan architects. It consists of the use of a grand crown- 
ing comice, running in one unbroken line, unsunnounted 
by an attic or anything of the kind, superimposing a broad, 
lofty, and genei^y well-proportion^ front, made into 
graceful compartments, but not storied, by massive block- 
ing courses or otherwise. Not unfrequently, however, the 
faults of the school interfere to injure a composition of this 
kind; for, to produce variety in the decorations of the 
windows, some of them have been made like doors, with 
distyle arrangements of columns, surmounted by alternations 
of circular and angular pediments, and sometimes with aU 
the vagaries which deform the front of an Italian ebure^ 
It is indeed the ecclesiastical architecture of the school in 
which its faults are most rife and its merits most rare. An 
Italian Renaissance church possesses nothing of the sfeearn 
simplici'fy and imposing grandeur of an P^yptiaa sacxw 
structure — ^nothing of the harmonious beauty and class^ 
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oignitj Cif a Grecian fane — nothing of the oniate and 
dttractiTe elegance of a Roman temple — and nothing truly 
ui the glittering grace and captivating harmony of a Pointed 
cathedral No other style of architecture presents so great 
a contrast, in any two species of its productions, as the 
Italian does, in one of its ordinary church fronts, with the 
front of a nobleman's mansion or palazzo, in the manner 
already referred to: and in no city of Italy is the contrast 
so strong, by the egregiousness of the examples it contains 
of both, as Rome. The stately portico is hardly known in 
Italian architecture; and in the rare cases in which insulated 
columns are found, they are for the most part so meagre in 
themselves, and so widely set, according to the Vitruvian 
laws, that the effect produced by them is poor and wretched 
in the extreme. This applies most particularly to Italy 
itself : in some other countries, and especially in this, those 
architects who have been of the Italian school have generally 
preferred the proportions and arrangements which they 
found in the Roman examples of antiquity, to those laid 
down by their Italian masters. Still, Italian church archi- 
tecture of this period availed itself largely of the cupola, — 
certainly its redeeming feature; and the architects of Italy 
must have full credit for the use they have made of it, 
both internally and externally. Perhaps no two edifices 
display more, and in a ^eater degree, both the merits and 
defects of the school which produced them, than the Famese 
palace and the basilica of St Peter in Rome. The principal 
front of the former edifice is noble in its proportions, 
but frittered in its details. It has an immense crowning 
cornice, whose general effect is certainly grand; but the 
mouldings are too much projected, and its vertical parts 
want the breadth which the blocking courses possess. The 
lowest of its three tiers of windows is characterised by ex- 
keme simplicity and good taste in almost every particular; 
out the other two are crowded with sins against both those 
qualities, in the dressings of the windows. The cortile 
and back front, though very differently arranged from the 
front and from each other, are fiUed with contrarieties, and 
the same may be said of the structure throughout. The front 
St Peter .< of St Peter's is not more distinguished by its magnitude 
Rome. tijan by its littleness and deformity. It contains the 

materials of a noble octaprostyle, and consists of an attached 
tetrastyle. It is divided into three unequal stories, within 
the height of the columns, whose entablature is surmounted 
by windowed attic. In length it is frittered into a 
multitude of compartments, between which not the sKght- 
esfe harmony is maintained, while tawdriness and poverty 
are the distinguishing characteristics of its detail. A total 
absence of everything which produces grandeur and beauty 
in architecture, marks, inde^ the whole of the exterior 
of the edifice, except the cupola, than which, if its bad 
connection with the building out of which it grows is over- 
looked, architecture seldom produced a more magnificent 
object. Internally, the structure is open to aiTnilar praise 
and similar dispraise. Goigeousness in matter and mean- 
ness in manner characterise the interior of St Peter's, 
except the sublime concave wKch is formed by its redeem- 
ing feature without It must be said also that, probably, no 
building was ever erected in which the eye is so successfully 
deceived as to the actual dimensions. Its architect raised 
enormous walls, arches, and vaults, but gave every one the 
impression that they were on a very m<Serate scale. The 
tawd^ and inappropriate sculptured decorations of the 
Renaissance school can nowhere be criticised with more 
advantage than in St Peter's. It is not too much to say 
that, throughout the interior, there is scarcely an ornament 
which is not offensive ; whilst not one of them has the 
slightest natural connection with, or use in, a sacred 
btfliding. Perhaps sculpture never reached so profound 
a bathos as in the Mdeoufl cherubs which are stuck, like 
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petrified acrobats, against all the piers of St Peter's ; and 
when we hear of such a building being treated as a model 
for our guidance in the completion of St Paul's, we are 
driven devoutly to hope that St Paul's may never in that 
sense be completed at all. Few people ever seem to trouble 
themselves to look at any part of St Peter’s except the 
entrance front and the dome. If they would examine the 
rest of the exterior they would find it to be a building 
without one other redeeming feature, or a single grace of 
outline or detail, and so absolutely unscientific in its con- 
structional arrangements as to be beneath contempt as a 
complete work of architecture. 

The Cinquecento architects of Italy were extreme man- Cinque- 
nerists; but besides the manner of the school, each had cento 
his own peculiarities ; so that there exists in their works ^^‘^hitects. 
what may almost be called monotonous variety. Brunel- 
leschi's designs are distinguished by a degree of simplicity 
and comparative good taste, which causes regret that he 
had not referred more to the remains of antiquity in Italy, 
and sought out those of Greece, and attended less to the 
dogmas of Yitruvius ; for then his works would have been 
more elegant and the school he founded would have done 
him much more honour. The works of Bramante possess a 
more classical character than those of any other architect of 
the school Bramante's design for St Peter's was preferred 
by Pope Julius II. to a great many others by the mosi 
celebrated men of the time. He it was who suggested the 
cupola; but, unfortunately, after his death men of less 
taste and ability were allowed to alter the design, and the 
edifice is very different from what it would have been had 
Bramante been adhered to. This we judge from his works 
generally, and not from any positive knowledge of the 
design, which indeed does not exist. The elder Sangallo 
was far inferior to his contemporary and rival Bramante, 
and his works are full of the faults of the school. Michel 
Angelo Buonarroti was a man of great genius, but of coarse 
taste in architecture ; and -to him may be attributed many 
of the coarser qualities of the Italian style. His principal 
works are the buildings of the Capitol and the CoBege 
della Sapienza in Rome, and the Laurentian Library at 
Florence ; and these are all distinguished for their singular 
want of architectural beauty and propriety in every par- 
ticular. Raffaelle, too, had a very bad style in archi- 
tecture, and so indeed had almost aU the painters after 
Giotto, who professed to be architects also. They gene- 
rally carried to extremes aU the faults of the school 
Sansovino and Sanmicheli were men of considerable talent; 
their works display more originality and less servility than 
those of most of their contemporaries. Peruzzi was less 
employed than many who had not half his merit ; his pro- 
ductions are with reason considered among the most 
classical of the Italian school Yignola had a more correct 
taste than perhaps any other Italian architect of the 16th 
centu^ ; his works are indeed distinguishable by their 
superiority in harmony of composition and in general 
beauty of detail. Palladio very much affected the study 
of the antique, but his works do not indicate any apprecia- 
tion of its beauties. He appears to have been very well 
qualified by nature for an ar(^itect, but spoiled by education. 

He did not look at the remains of antiquity with his own 
eyes, but with those of Vitruvius and Alberti, and he seems 
to have been too much influenced by the admired works of 
some of his predecessors. Palladio made greater use of 
insulated columns than the Italian architects generally, 
but his ordinances are deficient in every quality that 
produces beauty; his porticoes may be Vitruvian, but 
they certainly are not classic; and aU his works show 
that he studied the Colosseum, the theatre of Marcellus, 
and the triumphal arches, more than the columns of Jupiter 
Stator and Mars Cltor, the temple of Antoninus and 
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Faustina, the Fantlieon, the portico at Assisi, and the other 
classic models, which he drew, but clearly did not appreciate. 
His columns upon columns, his attached and clustered 
columns, his stilted post-like columns, his broken entah- i 
latures, his numberless pilasters, straggling and unequal 
intercolumniations, inappropriate and inelegant ornaments, 
circular pediments, and the like, are blemishes too numerous 
and too great to be passed over because of occasional elegance 
of proportion and beauty of detail. Scamozzi did not 
improTe on the style of his master, which, however, he very 
much affected. Indeed, the term Palladian was long 
used as synonymous with beautiful and excellent archi- 
tecture, so that it cannot be wondered at that Palladio’s 
pupils and successors should have imitated him ; nor 
is it surprising that they did not surpass, or even equal 
him, for they were taught to look to his works as the 
Yte plus ultra of excellence. Giacomo della Porta, a 
contemporary of Palladio, followed Michel Angelo in several 
of his works, and imbibed much of his manner, on which 
he certainly improved; but stOl his own is far from being 
good. Delia Porta was much employed in Rome; and it 
fell to him, in conjunction with Domenico Fontana, to put 
the cupola on St Peter’s. Fontana’s style of architecture 
is not particularly distinguished for its good or bad quali- 
ties: he obtained more reputation as an engineer than as an 
architect, having been engaged in removing and setting up 
most of the obelisks which give so much interest to the 
architectural scenery of Rome. The Langhi, father, son, 
and grandson, the Rainaldi, Mademo, Borromini, Bernini, 
Carlo Fontana, Fuga, Yanvitelli, and many others in the 
course of the 17th and 18th centuries, carried the peculi- 
arities of the Italian school to the greatest extremes. Of 
those enumerated, Bernini was perhaps the least offensive, 
and Borromini the most extravagant ; but throughout that 
period, except in extreme cases, individual manner is less 
distinguishable, and that of the school more strongly 
marked. 

It may be gathered from the preceding remarks, that 
che secular architecture of the Italian school is generally 
preferable to the ecclesiastical, and that the architects of 
the 15th and 16th centuries were generally superior to 
those who followed them. In Italy the school has not 
yet ceased to exist, nor indeed has its style ceased to be 
studied. Designs are still made by the students of the 
various academies in the manner of the Cinquecento, and 
on the models with which the country abounds. The pre- 
cepts of Vitruvius are yet inculcated, and the men whose 
names have just been mentioned are looked up to as 
masters of architecture in the country which contains the 
Roman Pantheon and the Greek temple of Neptune at 
Psestum, and has access to the more exquisite works of 
Greece herself. 

As has been already stated, Italian architecture, though 
professedly a revival of the classical styles of Greece and 
Rome, was formed without reference to the existing 
specimens of either, but on the dogmas of an obscure 
Roman author, and the glosses of the revivers on his 
text. Vitruvius described four classes or orders of columnar 
composition ; and on the principles which governed him in 
subjecting to fixed laws all the varieties with which he 
appears to have been acquainted, they formed a fifth, of a 
medley of two of his, thus completing the Italian orders 
of architecture. The school which was founded on the 
Vitnivian theories has systematised everything to an 
absurd extent, and laid down laws for collocating and 
proportioning all the matter it furnishes for architectural 
composition and decoration. It teaches that columns are 
modelled from the human figure ; that the Tuscan column 
is like a sturdy labourer — a rustic ; the Doric is somewhat 
trimmer though equally masculine — gentleman, perhax>s ; 
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the Ionic is a sedate matron ; the Corinthian a lascivious 
courtesan; and the Composite an amalgam of the last two 1 
In a composition which admits any two or more of them, 
the rustic must take the lowest place ; on his head stands 
the stately Doric, who in his turn bears the comely matron, 
on whose head is placed the wanton, and the wanton again 
is made to support the lady of doubtful character! With- 
out commenting on this, we proceed at once to point out 
the general features of the Italian style, premising only, 
that according to the practice of the school everything is 
confined to an exclusive use and appropriation ; such 
columns may be fluted, and such must not; such a moulding 
may be used here, but not there ; and so on. The propor- 
tions and arrangements of an order, of any part of one, or 
of anything that may come within an architectural composi- 
tion, are fixed and unchangeable, whatever may be the 
purpose or situation for which it is required ; whether, for 
instance, an order be attached or insulated, the column 
must have exactly the same number of modules and 
minutes ip height. It is true that the masters of the school 
are not agreed among themselves as to those things in 
which they are not bound by Vitruvius ; but every one not 
the less contends for the principle, each, of course, pre- 
scribing his own doctrine as orthodox and final on these 
unsettled points. 

Mouldings are considered by these authorities as con- 
stituent parts of an order, and are limited to eight in 
number, strangely enough including the fillet. They are 
the cyma-recta, the cyma-reversa (or ogive or ogee), the 
ovolo, the torus, the astragal or bead, the cavetto, the 
Scotia, and the Met. They are gathered from the Roman 
remains, but reduced to regular lines or curves, which un- 
like all good artistic work may be drawn with a rule or 
struck with a pair of compasses. By their arrangement 
according to certain proportions, with flat surfaces, modil- 
Hons, and dentils, a profile is formed ; no two conjoined 
mouldings may be enriched, but their ornaments, as well 
as the modillions and dentils, must be disposed so as to 
fall regularly under one another, and, when columns occur, 
above the middle of them. 

An order is said to be composed of two principal parts, 
the column and the entablature ; these are divided into 
base, shaft, and capital in the one, and architrave, frieze, 
and comice in the other, and are variously subdivided in 
the different orders. The Tuscan column must be made 
seven diameters in height, the Doric eight, the Tonic nine, 
and the Corinthian and Composite ten. The height of the 
entablature, according to some authorities, should be one- 
fourth the height of the column, and, according to others, 
two of its diameters. The parts of the entablature of all 
but the Doric may be divided into ten equal parts, four of 
which are given to the cornice, three to the frieze, and 
three to the architrave ; and in the Doric, the entablature 
being divided into eight parts, three must be given to the 
comice, three to the frieze, and the remaining two to 
the architrave. For the minor divisions a diameter of 
the column is made into a scale of sixty minutes, by 
which they are arranged ; but this is obviously irrelevant 
if the whole height of the entablature is determined 
by the height of the column, and not by its diameter ; in 
this case, therefore, they must be proportioned from the 
general divisions already ascertained. Columns must be 
diminished, according to Vitruvius, more or less as their 
altitude is less or greater, — ^those of about fifteen feet high 
being made one-sixth less at their superior than at their 
inferior diameter, while that proportion is lessened gradually, 
so that columns fifty feet high shall be dimiiirshed one- 
eighth only. On this subject, however, many of his disciplefi 
controvert the authority of their master ; and some of them 
have fixed the diminution at one-sixth of a diameter for 
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columns of all sizes in all the orders. The entasis of same manner, from t-vvo-fifths to one-haH of the opening, 
columns is disputed also, some authorities making it consist With columnar arrangements,^ moulded imposts and archi 
in praserring the cylinder perfect one-quarter or one-third volts are used ; the former being made rather more than a 
the height of the shaft from below, diminishing thence in semi-diameter of the engaged columns in height, and the 
a right line to the top ; while others, following Vitruvius, latter exactly that proportion. V anously moulded key- 
make the column increase in bulk in a curved line from stones are used, too, projecting so that they give an appear 
the base to three-sevenths of its height, and then diminish ance of support to the superimposed entablature. Smaller 
in the same manner for the remaining four-sevenths, thus columns with their entablature^ are sometimes made to^ do 
making the greatest diameter near the middle. the duty of imposts, and sometimes single columns are simi- 

It being difScult to determine among the masters of the larly applied; at other times, columns in couples are allowed 
Italo-Yitruvian school whose designs of the various orders to stand for piers to carry arches. In plain arcades the 
are to be preferred, we have selected those' of Palladio, masonry is generally rusticated, without any other projection 
certainly not for any superior merit they possess, but because than a plain blocking course for an impost, and a blocking 
he is more generally esteemed than any other, and because course or cornice crowning the ordinance. N^iches and 
he the m<^t strictly adhered to the precepts of Vitruvius, other recesses are at times introduced in the plain piers, 
as far as he could understand them. It should be remarked which are in that case considerably wider than usual, or in 
however, that although Palladio recommended fluting all the spandrels over wide piers. Very considerable variety 
but the shaft of the Tuscan column, he very seldom fluted is allowed in these combinations. Doors and windows, 
columns in his own practice ; and indeed it "was the custom whether arched or square, follow nearly the same propor- 
of the Italian school not to flute, whatever their doctrine ’ ’ ‘ ^ ‘ - - 

may be to the contrary ; for fluted columns in Italian archi- 
tecture are exceptions to the general practice. Swelled or 
pillowed friezes are not peculiar to Palladio ; they are more 
or less common to the 'works of most of the masters of the 
same school. Prostyles being almost unknown in Italian 
architecture, antse are not often required ; but when they 
are, the meanest succedaneum imaginable is recurred to. 

Of this Palladio^s Villa Capra near Vicenza and Lord ’ sixth to one-eighth the width of the opening it bounds, 
Burlington’s PaUadian villa at Chiswick afford striking [ and it rests on a blocking course or other sill, as the case 
examples. Pilasters, however, are very common, so common, * may be. In the absence of columns or pilasters in the 
indeed, that they may be called pro-columns, as they are ^ frontispiece, their place is frequently supplied by consols 
often used as an apology for applying an entablature, or trusses of various form and arrangement, backed out by 
They are described as differing from columns in their plan j a narrow pilaster, which may be considered as the return of 
only, the latter being round, and the former square ; for they ! the frieze of the entablature, and which supports the cornice 
are composed 'with bases and capitals, are made to support 1 It is not uncommon for the architrave lining to project 
entablatures according to the order to 'which they belong, knees at the upper angles, and this is sometimes done even 
and are fluted and diminished -with or without entasis, just "with consols and their pilasters. With columned frontis- 
as columns of the same style would be. When they are pieces to gateways, doors, and windows, arose the custom, 
fluted, the flutes are limited to seven in number on the so frequent in Italian architecture, of rusticating columns, 
face, which, it is said, makes them nearly correspond with by making them alternately square and cylindrical, accord- 
the flutes of columns ; and their projection must be one- ing to the heights of the courses of rustic masonry to 
eighth of their diameter or -width when the returns are not which they are generally attached, and with which they 
fluted ; but if they are, a fillet must come against the wall, are less offensive than in other collocations. The practice 
Pedestals are not considered by the Italo-Vitruvian school of the Cinquecento school of piling columns on columns 
as belonging to the orders, but they may be employed with -with their accessories is warranted by the doctrine of its 
them all, and have bases and surbases or cornices to corre- master ; but his precepts not being practicable, recourse has 
spend with the order with which they may be associated, been had to the inferior works of the Eomans, which 
The dado of a pedestal must be a square whose side present examples of it. The difficulty of preserving 
sliall be equal to that of the plinth of the column or pilaster anything like a rational arrangement is acknowledged on 
which rests on it, or a parallelogram a sixth or even a all hands to be great, if not insurmountable ; for if the first 
fourth of a diameter taller. The intercolumniations of or lowest order be at an intercolumniation fitting its pro- 
columns are called pycnostyle, systyle, eustyle, diastyle, portions, the second or next above it, though diminished 
and arseostyle, and are strictly adhered to in Italian archi- ever so little, is already deranged, for it has the same 
tecture when columns are insulated, which is not very distance from column to column that the inferior order has 
often ; when they are attached, the interspaces are not whilst the columns tbemselves are smaller in diameter, 
limited, except when a peculiar arrangement ciled arseostyle and their entablature consequently shallower. This de- 
ls adopted. This consists of two systyle intercolumniations, rangement must, of course, increase with every succeeding 
the column that should stand in the mid-distance between ordinance, rendering it indeed impossible to make such a 
two others being placed within half a diameter of one of composition consistent. The most approved practice in 
them, making, in fact, coupled columns or pilasters. It arranging order above order appears to be, that the upper 
is applied to insulated columns as well as to those which column shall 'take for its diameter the superior diameter of 
are attached. Following Vitruvius, the Italian school the one below it ; that when the columns are detached 
makes the central intercolumniation of a portico wider their axes shall be in the same perpendicular line ; b-ut 
than any of the others. The height of arched openings, in when attached or engaged, the plinth of the pedestal of the 
arcades or elsewhere, is generally about twice their width ; upi^er shall impend the top of the shaft of the lower column, 
if, however, they are arranged -with a columnar ordinance, The most rational mode, however, for diminishing, if 
having columns against the piers, they are made to partake reason can be apidied to such compositions, is to carry the 
of the order to which the columns belong, being lower in diminution through, the outlines of the columns of the 
proportion to their width with the Tuscan than with the lowest order being dravrn up in the same direction, and so 
Doric, and so on ; and the piers are allowed to vaiy in the the columns of every story would take up their place and 


tions, oeing maae, in rusne srories, genemny xa-tuci iccsb 
than t-wice their width in height, and in others either 
exactly of that proportion, or an eighth a or tenth more. 
If they have columned or pilastered frontispieces, these are 
sometimes pedimented ; and, except in rustic stories, 
whether with or without columns, a plain or moulded 
lining called an architrave is applied to the head and sides 
of a door or window. This architrave is made from one- 
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be dimiuisbedl in regular gradation. When cohnann are 
attached, or pilasters are used, m Italian architecture, the 
almost invariable custom is to break the entablature over 
every column or pihister, or over every two when they are 
in couples. Because of the great length of the intercolum- 
niation, this would appeiir to have been done at first ; but it 
has frequently been done by some of the most distingiiisJied 
practitioners of the school, even without tliat excuse, so 
that it may be held as approved by them, A basement i.s 
either a low stereobate or a lofty story, according as it is 
intended to support a single ordinance the whole height of 
the main body of the stracture, or indeed the lowest of two 
or more orders j or as it occupies the ground story of a ' 
building, and supports an ordinance, or the appearance of | 
one, above. In either case much is necessarily left to the I 
discretion of the architect ; but in the latter the height of 
the order it is to support is the generally prescri}>ed height 
of the basement. A basement may be rusticated or plain ; 
if it be low, and is not arranged like a continued poclestai, 
it must have neither comice nor blocking course ; but if 
lofty, a deep bold blocking course is indispensable. An 
attic may vary in height from one-quarter to one-third the 
height of the order it surmounts ; attics are arranged with 
a base, dado, and coping comice, like pedestals, and gene- 
rally have pilasters broken over the columns below. The 
rule for the form, composition, and application of pediments 
in Italian architecture, if it may be gathered from the 
practice of the school, appears to be to set good taste at 
defiance in them alL We find pediments of every shape, 
composed of cornices, busts, scrolls, festoons, and what 
not, and applied in every situation, and even one within 
another, to the number of three or four, and each of these 
of different form and various composition. The proportion 
laid down for the height of a pediment is from one-fourth 
to one-fifth the length of its base, or the cornice on which 
it is to rest. Balustrades are used in various situations, 
but their most common application is in attics, or as 
parapets on the summits of buildings, before windows, in 
otherwise close continued stereobates, to flank flights of 
steps, to front terraces, or to flank bridges. Their shapes and 
proportions are even more diversified than their application ; 
that of most frequent use is shaped like an It^ian Doric 
column, compressed to a dwarfish height, and consequently 
swollen in the shaft to an inordinate bulk in the lower 
part, and having its capital, to the hyx)otrachelium, reversed 
to form a base to receive its grotesque form. The base 
and coping cornice of a balustrade are those of an ordinary 
attic, or of a pedestal whose dado may be pierced into 
balusters. The general external proportions of an edifice, 
when they are not determined by single columnar ordi- 
nances, appear to be unsettled. The grand front of the 
Famese Palace in Rome is in two squares, its length being 
twice its height ; the length of each front of Vignola's cele- 
brated pentagonal palace of Gaprarola is two and a quarter 
times its height above the bastions. In Palladio's works 
we find the proportions of fronts to vary so considerably 
as to make it evident that he did not consider himself 
bound by any rule on that point. In some cases we find 
the length to be one and a sixth times the height, in others 
one and a fourth, one and a half, two, two and a s i xt h , and 
even three and a sixth; and elevations by other masters of 
the school are found to vary to the same extent The pro- 
portions of rooms, again, range from a cul>e to the ratio 
of one to two, thou^ it is preferred that the height should be 
a sixth, or even a fifth, less than a side when the plan is a 
square ; but the sesquialteral form, with the height equid 
to the breadth, and the length one-half more, is considered 
the most perfert proportion for a room There is oonsider- 
aWe variety and b^uty in the foliate and other enrich- 
inents of an architectural character in many structures in 
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5 Tmly, but very little orriiameut enters into the colurinar 
I of Italiin architecture. Fnexes, instead of 

I being sculptured, are swollen; tlie shafts uf columns, it has 
i been' already remnrked, are very seldom fluted, and their 
\ capitals are* generally in the e.rtreme ; mouldings are 
iuficed sometimes carved, but not often ; rustic masonry, 
ill-f*»rined and gouty baliistradt-s, for the 

j‘-art supply the jdare of eljuste and classic enrichment. 
This refers more }*articulurly to the more classic works of 
the schcH>l ; in many of the earlier structures of Italy, 
and especially on monuments of various kinds, we find 
what may lie calle<i a graceful profusion of ornament, of 
the most tasteful and elegant kind ; few car\*e(l iiiraildings, 
however, and ver}- few well-profiled cornices, are to be met 
with in Italian compositions of an3' kind. In many of the 
I later architectural works of that country we find again a 
profusion of ornament of the most tasteless and inelegant 
descrijition, chiefiv’ in the gross and vulgar atjde, which is 
distinguishes! as that of Louis XIV. of France. 

In the 15th centur}" such was the reverence of men for 
the revived works of ancient literature and science, that 
the pretence of the Italians, that they had restored ancient 
classical architecture on the precepts of an architect of the 
Augustan age, was sufficient to open the wav for them all 
over civilised Er.n^pe, In the course of that and the fol- 
lowing century Italian architecture was adopted and Italian 
architWs emph>3"ed in France, Spain, Gerinan3% Great 
Britain, and their resj^ective dependencies ; and now, in 
the 19th century, Vitruvius and Palladio are as predominant 
on the shores of the Baltic as on those of the Mediterranean; 
though in England and in some parts of the Continent 
their influence is considerably diminished since the time 
of Inigo Jones and Claude Perrault. It has been already 
remarked, too, that the Cinquecento was later in gaining a 
footing in Britain than on the Continent, in consequence 
of the love of the beautiful national stymie of architecture, 
which our ancestors do not appear to have been induced to 
resign to the barbarian innovators of the South, as readilj' 
as most other nations were to give up theirs. The French, 
though they received the Vitruvian architecture from the 
Italians, were patriotic enough, as soon as they had acquired 
its principles, to confine the practice of it ^most entirely 
to native architects, in whose hands it assumed a differ- 
ent character from that which it possessed in Ttal3-, and 
became what maybe called the French st3de of Cinquecento. 
Its ecclesiastical structures are less fault3" than are those of 
the corresponding period in Ital3% but its secular edifices 
are as far inferior to those of that country. The grand 
palatial style, which is exemplified in the Farnese Palace 
in Rome, never found its wa3^ into France ; but instead, 
there arose that monstrous and peculiarly French manner, 
of which the well-known palaces of the Tuileries and 
Luxembourg are egregious examples. In the age of Louis 
XIV, the French appear to have reverted to the Italian 
manner in a certain degree ; for the palace of Versailles 
includes almost all the extravagances of that school in its 
worst period, and contains, moreover, ardiitectural defor- 
mities which Italy never equalled till it imitated them. 
They consist in the style of enrichment which is distin- 
guished by the name, and is due in part to the gross taste, 
of the monarch in whose reign it had its origin. The same 
period produced one of the most classical architects of 
the French school — its Palladio or Inigo J ones — Perrault, 
whose design for the buildings of the Louvre was preferred 
to that of Bernini, though, indeed, the preference was no 
compliment to the one nor discredit to the other, consider^ 
ing to whom the decision was of necessity referred. The 
Hotel des Invalides is of the same age : it exhibits the 
graces of the Italian cupola, surmounting a composition 
which includes more than all the faults of St Peter's in 
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Rome. The church of Sainte Genevieve, or the Pantheon, 
a work of the following reign, was intended to be in the 
ancient Roman style, and of Roman magnificence ; but it is 
rather papally than imperially so. Ancient Rome was 
regarded in the columnar ordinance, but modem Rome in 
the architectural comijosition. In it the ecclesiastical style 
of the Oinquecento is commingled with the simple beauties 
of Roman architecture, almost, indeed, to the destruction 
of the latter; and it is crowned by a too lofty cupola. 
More recently the works of the ancients have been studied 
by the architects of France, greatly to the amelioration of 
their style, although many of them still appear to disregard 
the peculiarities of real Greek architecture, and to retain 
their devotion to Vitruvius and the 15th century. Spain 
received but soon modified the Italo-Vitnivian architecture, 
and has never recovered from the architectural excesses 
into which her architects plunged when the wealth of their 
countrymen in the 16th and 17th centuries enabled them 
to accomplish such enormous works. Of these, the man 
of the greatest fame out of his own country is Herrera, 
the architect of the Escorial, a vast palace b^t upon the 
ingeniously rural plan of a gridiron. It is a vast but bare, 
cold, and repulsive building. Hot less is the cathedral at 
Valladolid a grand failure, though Herrera must be 
credited with much more self-restraint and reserve in the 
use of ornament than the Italian architects of his own 
time, and some of his contemporaries and successors in 
Spain. One of the most famous of these, Churriguerra, 
gave his name to a fashionable style which was neither 
more nor less than the most rococo travesty of Italian 
Renaissance that could be invented ; and another school of 
architects, imitating the delicate chasing of silversmiths’ 
work, produced another variation of the style, which was 
christened “ Plateresque.” If this is less cold than Her- 
rera’s work, and less offensive than Churriguerra’s, it con- 
tains at the same time none of the elements of a really 
great and lasting style of architecture, and is only interest- 
ing as a local variety of style. The Italian revival was the 
means of extinguishing the Pointed style of architecture in 
Germany, and certainly without affording it an equivalent. 
Italian architects were employed in Germany, and Germans 
acquired their manner ; but they did not improve it, nor 
did they make it productive of so many good effects as the 
Italians themselves did. The change in religion which, 
followed the change in architecture in so large a part of 
Gera^ny may have tended to prevent the latter from 
^quiring that degree of exuberance there which it reached 
in Italy ; but even in Catholic Germany the splendid Pointed 
cathedrals have never given way to modifications of the 
pseudo-classic St Peter’s. In the use of Oinquecento 
architecture for secular structures, it may he truly said that 
the Germans have not excelled the Italians, nor, on the 
other hand, have they equalled them in the absurdities and 
extravagances which are so frequently observable in the 
works of some of the latter. The Germans also have tuined 
their attention to the works of the ancients, and the fruit of 
this is evident in many parts of the country, particularly in 
Pru^ia ; stiU, however, they have yet to show that it is 
possible to apply the Greek models to modem uses, and to 
exhibit a proper sense of the exquisite perfection of their 
detail, as well as to emancipate themselves from the tram- 
mek of the Vitruvian school The northern Continental 
nations have been dependent for their architecture on Ger- 
many, France, or Italy, and can produce nothing that gives 
them a claim to consideration in such a review as the 
present. St Petersburg is exclusively the work of archi- 
tects of the nations just enumerated, and presents a mass 
of the merest common-places of Italian architecture, in 
structures calculated by their extent only, like Yersailles 
the Escorial, and St Peter’s, to impose on the vulgar eye. ^ 


Modern English Architecture. 

We have already more than once had occasion to refer 
incidentally to the introduction of Oinquecento architecture 
into Britain; and in noticing it more particularly, and 
tracing its course, we are saved the trouble of keeping up a 
distinction between the different parts of our triple nation, 
because at the time it actually crossed the Channel the 
union of the kingdoms had taken place. 

When the Pointed style received its deathblow in 
England, in the reign of Henry VIIL, it did not immedi- 
ately cease to exist; nor was it immediately succeeded by 
the Italian when it became extinct. It was gradually 
declining through all the 16th century, during the latter 
part of which period what has been called the Elizabethan 
style became somewhat permanent. It consists of a 
singular admixture of the Italian orders with many 
peculiarities of the Pointed style, and in many examples the 
latter appears predominant. With such difficulty, indeed, 
did that fascinating manner give up its hold on the minds 
of men in this country, that the Cinquecentists appear 
to have relinquished the hope of effecting its destruction, 
unfortunately, however, not until the injury was done ; and 
for sortie time we were left without a style of any kind, 
unless that may be called by the name which marks the 
edifices of the reign of James L, and of which the oldest 
parts of St James’s Palace are a specimen. 

The destruction of the Pointed style has been referred 
by some to the change in religion which took place under 
‘the Tudor line of English monarcts, but certainly with- 
out sufficient reason. It was the “ Reformation ” of archi- 
tecture in Italy, and not that of religion in Great Britain, 
that effected it ; and it may be doubted whether the change 
would not have taken place sooner in this country if its 
connection with Italy had not been so materially affected 
by the moral change here ; for it was Germany and France 
that supplied us with architectural reformers during the 
reigns of Henry VIII. and his children, and not Italy, 
whose professors might possibly have obtained more credit 
than their disciples did. 

So dilatory were we, indeed, in the cultivation of the 
Italian style, that the first professor of it who was actually 
employed on edifices in this country came to it from 
I Denmark! It is true he was an Englishman ; but so little 
hope did he appear to have of success at home, that he 
accepted an invitation from the king of that country. He 
had gone to Venice to study painting; but becoming 
enamoured of architecture, as he saw it in the works oi 
Palladio, he had made that his study instead, and had 
already acquired considerable reputation in that city when 
Christian IV. of Denmark invited him to his court to 
occupy the post of his first architect. A train of circum- 
stances brought him to England a few years after James I. 
came to the English crown, and he was appointed architect 
at first to the queen, and subsequently to Henry prince of 
Wales. But this does not appear to have then obtained 
employment^ for him, since after the death of the prince 
he went again to Italy, where he remained till the office of 
surveyor-general, which had been promised him in rever- 
sion, fen vacant. This was the celebrated Inigo Jones, who 
has been called the English Palladio ; and, indeed, he 
succeeded so well in acquiring the peculiar manner of that 
architect, that he richly deserves whatever credit the appel- 
lation conveys. It is unfortunate, however, for his own 
reputation, that .he had not looked beyond Palladio and 
their common preceptor Vitruvius to the models the 
latter pretends to describe ; in which case he might have 
been the means of solving the question whether the truly 
classical architecture of the ancients could ever be intro- 
duced here with any advantage. But instead of that he 
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broTiglit nothing home bat Italian rules and Italian pre- 
judices. Jones commenced the truly Gothic custom of 
thrusting Cinquecento fittings into our Pointed cathedrals, 
by putting up an Italian screen in that of Winchester ; 
and he barbarised the ancient cathedral of St Paul in 
London, by repaii-ing it according to his notions of Pointed 
architecture, whilst at the same he defaced its exterior by 
affixing to it an Italian front. Of the Palladian style, 
however, he was a complete master. He designed a 
royal palace, which was to have been built at Whitehall, 
in a manner as far superior to those of Versailles and 
the Escorial as the works of Palladio are to those of 
Borromini. The only part of Jones’s design ever ex- 
ecuted is the structure called the Banqueting House, whose 
exterior is an epitome of many of the faults, and most 
of the beauties of the Palladian schooL It rises boldly 
from the ground with a broad, simple, and nearly con- 
tinuous basement, or stereobate, and the various compart- 
ments of its principal front are beautifully proportioned; 
but though the circular pediments to the windows, the 
attached unfluted columns, with broken entablatures and 
stylobates, the attic and balustrade, be the materials of 
Palladian, it may be confidently denied that they are con- 
sistent with classical, architecture. Another well-known 
work of this architect is the Italo-Yitruvian Tuscan church 
of St Paul, Covent Garden, whose eastern portico is well- 
proportioned in general, but grossly deformed in detail, 
and whose interior was left to take care of itself, having 
absolutely no charm either of proportion or detail. 

Architecture was in abeyance in this country, again, from 
the troublous times of Charles X. till the restoration of the 
monarchy in the person of his son, whose PVench taste 
would have completely Gallicised the architecture of the 
nation, if the genius of Sir Christopher Wren had not been 
present to avert the infliction, or rather to modify it ; for it 
cannot be denied that the influence of the French manner 
had an effect on the architecture of this country from that 
period down to the middle of the last century. Indeed, I 
Wren himself knew the style he practised mainly from 
books and the structures of France ; and, in consequence of 
his visit to France, the peculiarities of the French style are 
obvious in many of his leas esteemed works. Fortunately, 
however, he was proof against the grosser peculiarities of 
the Cinquecento, whether in the books of the Italians or 
in the edifices of the French ; and his own productions show 
that he had imbibed much of the spirit of the antique 
monuments of Italy, which he could have known only from 
engravings, and those very imperfect ones. The field that 
was opened to his genius by the great fire of London in 
1666, and its result, are equally well known. It is true 
that the general absence of taste and feeling with regard to 
the Pointed style extended even to him. Wren was ^ilty 
of many offences in that respect, besides giving authority to 
the opprobrious term Gk)thic ; and in no case more so than 
in the ctostruction of the towers added to W estminster Abbey, 
which are a lasting proof of his ignorance of its most obvious 
principles. Nevertheless, to the influence of our beautiful 
native style on his mind the architecture of his period is 
indebted for some of its best works. If Wren had not 
been accustomed to contemplate the graceful and elegant 
pyramids or spires of his native country, he would never 
have originated the tapering steeple, in the composition of 
which with the materials of It^an architecture he still 
stands as unrivalled as he was original Witness the 
steeples of Bow Church and St Bride’s in London, the 
former of which is hardly surpassed in grace and elegance 
by the pointed spires themselves. It must remain a con- 
stant subject of curious speculation, what effect would have 
been produced on this great head of the English school of 
Cinquecento architecture if he had known the remains of 
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ancient Greece and Home from personal observation. With 
his splendid genius and fine taste, if he had not been 
imposed on by the specious pretence of the Italo-Vitruvian 
school, his works might have been models for imitation 
and study, as they are objects of admiration ; as it was, 
he avoided many of the faults of that school, and improved 
on many of its beauties. Although he did not know the 
Greek style at all, and knew the Homan only through 
imperfect mediums, and, indeed, had never seen an example 
of either, whenever he has varied from the Italian practice 
it has been towards the proportions and peculiarities of the 
Greek I The great west front of St Paul’s, though it is 
said to be imitated from that of St Peter’s in Home, or 
rather from what it was proposed to be, with the two 
I towers to form its wings, is a much finer, a more imposing, 
and more classical specimen of architecture than its pro- 
totyj)e ; for the advantage the latter should have in being 
of columns in one height is lost entirely* in their poverty, 
and in the miserable arrangement of the whole front, 
whereas that of St Paul’s is in two noble pseudo-prostyle 
and recessed porticoes, with the columns fluted, and gene- 
rally conceived and executed in much better taste than 
those of St Peter’s. The entablatures, though massive, are 
finely proportioned, and sufficiently ornate to be elegant ; 
they are, too, quite continuous, aud the upper one is sur- 
mounted by a noble pediment, whose pyramidal form gives 
at the same time dignity and a finished ai^pearance to the 
whole front. The coupling of the columns, however, and 
the putting of one columnar ordinance over another, can 
only be defended by the practice of the Italian school ; 
though, in the present case, both are rendered less offensive 
by the judicious management of the architect. Nothing 
shows more strikingly the superiority of St Paul’s to St 
Peter’s as an architectural composition, than a parallel of 
their flanks. The great magnitude of the latter may strike 
the vulgar eye with admiration in the contrast ; but the 
rudest taste must appreciate the surpassing merit of the 
former in the form and arrangement of the cupola, and the 
noble peristyle, with its unbroken entablature and stylobate, 
out of which it rises, when compared with the sharper form 
and depressed substructure of that of St Peter’s. The 
superiority of St Paul’s in the composition of the main 
body of the edifice is not less in degree, though, perhaps, 
less obvious, than in the superstructure. In the one it is 
broken and frittered, and in the other almost perfectly 
continuous, in broad, bold, and effective masses. 

The history of the works of Sir Christopher Wren is 
the history of the architecture of the period in this 
country ; and as it must be admitted that he was not 
so successful in the composition of the architecture of 
secular structures as of ecclesiastical, it will follow that our 
secular edifices of that time are of inferior merit. If it 
were not indeed an historical fact, it would hardly be credited 
that Chelsea College, the old College of Physicians in 
London, and the halls of some of the city companies, are 
by the architect of Bow Church and St Paul’s. 

The style introduced by Sir John Vanbrugh, who may 
be said to have succeeded Sir Christopher Wren in the 
direction of architecture in England, was distinguished by , 
massiveness nnsuited to the style in which he built, which 
was, of course, Italian. It was, however, free from the 
extravagances which characterise that style generally in 
other countries at the same period, but was certainly more 
suited to the soberer character of ecclesiastical than of secular 
structures, whereas his principal works were noblemen’s 
mansions. Vanbrugh’s faults were generally those of Michel 
Augelo ; he was a painter architect, and did not understand 
beauty of proportion and well as the pictorial 

arrangement of lights and shadows, — to produce which in 
the Cinquecento it is almost necessary to part with all the 
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higher beauties of architecture. Hawksmoor added, to the 
style of his master that noble ornament in which Italian 
works are so very deficient — a. prostyle portico. Has com- 
positions are marked by severe simplicity, and only want 
to be absolved from a few faults and enriched with a few 
elegances to be among the best of modem times. Not the 
least distinguished architect of the same age (the first half 
of the 18tb century) was the earl of Burlini^on, who was 
1 passionate admirer of the style of Palladio and Inigo 
J ones. Many of the edifices erected by Kent are asserted to 
be from the designs of that nobleman, who, with consider- 
able talent, was, however, a somewhat bigoted devotee to 
Vitruvius and the Cinquecento generally, as well as to 
Palladio in particular j for he frequently used columns 
representing half-barked trees in conformity with the silly 
tales of Vitruvius, and the sillier whims of his disciples. 
The portal of his own bouse in Piccadilly, and that of the 
King’^s Mews, were special examples of this bad taste, and of 
other faults of the school besides. Lord Burlington built 
for himself at Chiswick a villa on the model of the Villa 
Capra, or Botonda, near Vicemza — a structure which has 
been called the master-piece of Palladio. In form and 
proportion it is certainly elegant, but its details strongly 
exhibit tbe poverty of Italian columnar architecture, when 
unaided by the frittering which is its bane, and almost 
its only element of effect. Gibbs, a contemporaiy, had, 
like Hawksmoor, imbibed a taste for tbe classic prostyle 
portico, wbicb be evinced in St ^Martin’s Cburch in London; 
but that be also was in tbe trammels of tbe Italian school 
is no less evident, in tbe same structure, to a considerable 
extent, and still more so in tbe cburcb of St Mary in tbe 
Strand, wbicb is a mediocre specimen of arcbitecture, though 
a favourable one of its style. During tbe following balf- 
ceatuiy (tbe latter half of tbe 18tb) Sir William Chambers 
and Sir Robert Taylor were the most distinguished architects 
of this country. They were both men of genius and skill, 
who had availed themselves of the remains of Roman 
antiquity to good purpose (for as yet those of Greece were 
either unknown or unappreciated), and tbe former has left 
us, in tbe Strand front of Somerset House in London, 
perhaps tbe best specimen of its style in existence. Other 
parts of tbe same edifice, however, are far from deserving 
tbe same degree of praise; indeed, as an architectural 
compasition, tbe river front is altogether inferior in merit 
to the other, though of much greater pretence. Tbe inner 
fronts to the great quadrangle, though exhibiting good 
parts, are, as a whole, not above mediocrity. An air of 
littleness pervades them ; and tbe general effect of tbe 
fronts themselves is made still worse by the little clock 
towers and cupolas by wbicb they are surmounted ; and 
to this may be added tbe infinity of ill-arranged chimneys, 
wbicb impart an air of meanness and confusion that nothing 
can excuse. While Sir William Chambers and a few others 
were applying tbe best qualities of Italian architecture, 
indeed, improving its general character, and, it may be said, 
making an Engbsb style of it, there were many structures 
raised in various parts of tbe country in a manner hardly 
superior to that of tbe time of James I., — structures in 
wbicb all tbe meanness and poverty of tbe Cinquecento are 
put forth, without any of its elegance of proportion, or that 
degree of effectiveness wbicb men of talent contrived to 
give it. During tbe same period, too, tbe seeds of a revolu- 
tit>n were sown, wbicb almost succeeded in ejecting tbe 
Italian style and its derivative from this country, without 
perhaps having furnished a complete equivalent. 

In the year 1748 James Stuart and Nicholas Revett, | 
two painters pursuing their studies in Rome, having 
moreover paid some attention to architecture, issued " Pro- 
posals for publishing an accurate description of tbe Antiqui- j 
ties of Athens, These proposals met with general | 
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I approbation, and in consequence they determined on prose- 
cuting their plan ; but various hindrances prevented their 
arrival in Athens till March 1751, when they commenced 
measuring and delineating tbe arcbitecural monuments of 
that city and its environs. In this work they were unre- 
mittingly employed (as far as their own exertions went, for 
they were frequently interrupted by tbe Turks) for several 
years, so that they did not reach England with tbe result 
of their labours until 1755 ; and, by a series of almost 
unaccountable delays, tbe first volume of their work did 
not appear until the year 1 7 62. Sixteen years more expired 
before tbe second issued from the press ; and tbe third was 
not pubbsbed until 1794, being nearly fifty years from tbe 
time tbe work was first announced 1 In tbe meantime a 
Frenchman of tbe name of Le Roy, who was at Rome 
when our countrymen issued their proposals, bad gone to 
Athens, and collecting in a very short time some loose 
materials, bad pubHsbed at Paris, in 1758, a work wbicb 
be called I/es Ruines des plus beaux Monumens de la Grece, 
Sc.y in wbicb be makes not tbe sbgbtest mention of Stuart 
and Revett, or of their labours or intentions, with all of 
wbicb be was well acquainted. This work is, moreover, 
notoriously and grossly incorrect, — ^so incorrect, indeed, as 
to make it diffi cult of belief that its author ever saw tbe 
objects of wbicb be professes to give tbe representations. 
It was, however, from M. le Roy's work that the public bad 
to judge of tbe merits and beauties of Greek arcbitecture ; 
for tbe first volume of Stuart and Revett's Antiquities did 
not appear for several years after it, and that does not 
contain any pure specimen of tbe national or Doric style ; 
tbe second, wbicb does, was not published for twenty years 
after Le Roy's. Considering, therefore, tbe source of 
information on tbe subject, it can hardly be wondered at 
that Greek aicbitecture was vituperated on all sides ; and bj- 
none with greater acrimony than by Sir WiUiam Chambers, 
whose apology must be ignorance and tbe prejudices of 
education. He really did not know tbe style be carped 
at; and bis education in tbe Italo-Vitruvian school bad 
unfitted him for appreciating its grand, chaste, and simple 
beauties, even if be had known it. Notwithstanding tbe mis- 
representations of Le Roy, tbe vituperations of Chambers, 
tbe estabbsbed .reputation of Italian arcbitecture, and tbe 
trammels wbicb Yitruvius and bis disciples bad fixed on 
tbe pubbc mind, when Stuart and Revett's work actually 
appeared, tbe Greek style gradually advanced in esteem, by 
its intrinsic merits alone — for it has bad no factitious 
aids ; and since that period, Greece and all her colonies 
wbicb possess remains of her unrivalled arcbitecture have 
been explored, and we now possess correct delineations of 
almost every Greek structure which has survived, though 
in ruins, tbe wreck of time and tbe desolation of barbarism. 
To our country and nation, then, is due tbe honour of 
opening tbe temple of Greek architectural art, of drawing 
away the veil of ignorance which obscured tbe beauties it 
contains, and of snatching from destruction, and consequent 
obbvion, tbe noble rebcs of ancient arcbitecture which bear 
tbe impress of tbe Grecian mind. Not only, indeed, were 
we tbe first to open tbe mine, but by us it has been prin- 
cipally worked ; for among the numerous treatises on tbe 
Hellenic remains wbicb now exist, by far tbe greatest 
number, and indisputably tbe most correct, are by EngHsb- 
men, and have been published in England It required, 
however, a generation for tbe effects of ignorance and pre- 
judice in some, and imperfect knowledge in others, to 
wear away before any effects of tbe study of tbe Greek 
style could be obvious in our structures. Tbe works of 
tbe Adams, who were tbe contemporaries and immediate 
successors of Sir William Chambers, evince a taste for tbe 
beauties of Greek arcbitecture, but a very imperfect know- 
ledge, indeed, of tbe means of reproducing them. Tbe 
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architects who had the direction of our principal works 
during the earlier j>art of this century had the disadvantage 
of being pupils of those who were themselves, as we have 
shown, incompetent to appreciate the Greek style ; and at 
a time, too, when the state of Europe prevented all access to 
the remains of Greece and Rome, so that no great improve- 
ment could perhaps be expected from them. Personal 
study of the monuments they wish to rival is the absolute 
duty of all architects, and it is possible that study even of 
the older examples may in all cases teach them some useful 
lesson. The stnictTires of Egypt may show us how to arrange 
large masses harmoniously and effectively, those of Greece 
and Rome how to impart grace and dignity. The struc- 
tures of Italy show us how far the materials of ancient archi- 
tecture may be moulded to modern uses, while at the same 
tune they give practical warning of what may result from 
the abuse of the most obvious principles of the art, and 
from the neglect of our national style or the requirements of 
our own country and climate, with which it is almost 
unnecessary to say it is quite impossible to harmonise 
the works of so entirely different a climate as that of 
Greece. 

The difference between the representations of the Athe- 
nian antiquities by Stuart and his colleague, and the 
misrepresentations of them by Le Roy, appears to have 
opened the eyes of the world to those of ancient Rome, 
to see if they too had not been dealt with unjustly ; for 
much more correct delineations of them had appeared 
than those of Palladio and Desgodets, — delineations of 
them as they exist, exhibiting the spirit of the ori- 
ginals, and not warped to the Vitruvian precepts, and 
thereby stripped of their best quality, truth. The ex- 
cavation of the ancient cities of Herculaneum and Pom- 
peii has opened to us much interesting and instructive 
matter, and their ruins have now been correctly de- 
lineated. 

It is an argument in proof of the classical beauty of the 
Pointed style, that when the eyes of men were opened to 
the perfections of Greek architecture, they began to discover 
its merits also. Pointed architecture, under the opprobrious 
name Gothic, had long been a subject of discussion among 
antiquaries', — that is, essays were written by them to prove 
how the pointed arch originated, but none appreciated its 
beauties. Our Pointed cathedrals and churches were, after 
the example of Inigo Jones, ruthlessly barbarised in course 
of repairing and fitting them up. If an architect were 
employed to do anything about one of them, he appears 
to have thought it incumbent on him to convert it to the 
doctrines of his own faith — to Italianise it. Deana and 
chapters for the most part entrusted their commissions to 
country masons and plasterers, who also operated according 
to the laws of the five orders.’’ About the middle of the 
18th century one Batty Langley endeavoured to draw the 
attention of the world to Pointed architecture, by reducing 
it to rules, and dividing it into orders. Fortunately he was 
only laughed at, and both he and the book he published 
on the subject were soon forgotten. On© of the first men 
in rank and infiuenc© of his time, in matters of taste par- 
ticularly, Horace Walpole, patronised Pointed architecture, 
but ineffectually. He had himself neither taste nor feeling 
to appreciate its beauties, as his Strawberry Hill clearly 
shows. Delineations were indeed put forth from time to 
time, but generally so rude and imperfect, that they did 
more harm than good. The Society of Antiquaries, how- 
ever, at length took up the subject, engaged Mr John 
Carter, an ardent and judicious admirer of our national 
architecture, and commenced the publication of a series of 
splendid volumes, containing engravings of its best speci- 
mens, from drawings and admeasurements by him. The 
Antiquities of Athens had already done much to dispossess 
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men of their prejudicies, by showing that Greek architeo- 
ture, though neither Vitruvian nor Palladian, was never- 
theless beiiutiful y and the great work of the Society of 
Antiquaries did the same for Pointed architecture. Since 
the death of Mr Carter our national buildings have been 
studied, catalogued, drawn, and published by an infinity of 
admirers, who have done their work with xeal which has 
been thoroughly enthusiastic. The works of the elder 
Pugin were the first to show how architecture ought to be 
drawn, whilst the work of Mr Rickman was the first to show 
how it ought to be studied. From the time of these two 
pioneers in the work, it would b© impossible to catalogue 
a hundredth of the works which have beAn devoted to the 
subject. Nor have they been written by architects only. 
On the contrary, a large- number of them are the work of 
amateurs, and it may be truly asserted that never since 
art has been written upon at all have so vast a num- 
ber of publications, on every branch of it, been given 
to the world as within the last thirty years have been 
devoted to the illustration and history of our national 
Gothic architecture. Germany and France have been 
equally prolific on the same subject, and the only diffi- 
ciilty now is, out of the mass of materials how to select 
that which is useful and to the point. In Spain and 
Italy no such zeal has been shown, and the elucidation 
of their mediaeval antiquities has been left almost entirely 
to foreign hands. 

Saracenic Architecture. 

The beautiful forms by which Saracenic or Arabian 
architecture is best known were wrought into a style, if 
they were not invented, by the descendants of the wild 
Arab tribes who accepted Mahomet as their leader and 
prophet. In estimating their influence upon architecture, 



Fiq. 46. — Plata of Mosque of Tooloon, Ca^. From Cosfo e 
Architectwre Arabs en Cuire^ 


the first point to be considered is whether the Arabs, as 
they emerged from their deserts and overran the rich 
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architecture 


[SABACENIO. 


countries of Syria, Persia, and Egypt, brought with them 
any art of their own, or \vhether they formed their style 
after tlieir conquests w’ere secured, when they had become 


great, and had consequently leisure and power to form it 
by the aid of foreigners. IS^ow, in the Koran no notices 
are found that would lead us to suppose that any definite 



Fig. 47. — Court of the Mosque of Tooloon, Cairo. From Coste. 


forms of art were known to the Arabs in early times. 
We gather also that the minaret, one of the most promi- 
nent and beautiful forms of their architecture, could not 
have been used in early times, since we are told that 
the call to prayers w’as then made from the roofs of the 
mosques. 

The earliest example of a mosque in Arabia itself is 
supposedfto have been that at Mecca, 705 a.d. But this 
was rebuilt in the 15 th century, and that of Medina 
in the 16th, and we have no definite account of the 
original structures. The earliest of those which still 
exist are the Mosque of Amrou at Cairo (about 642 a,d.), 
and that of Damascus (705). Both of these were built 
of columns, tfec., obtained by the destruction of Boman 
work. 

In the Mosque of Tooloon at Cairo we find for the first 
time anything original. It was constructed about 879, 
and is said to have been designed by a Christian architect. 
Indeed, numerous passages in the early history of the 
Saracens seem to show that their architects and art workers 
generally were foreigners, attracted from Baghdad, Byzan- 
tium, and other places. It was the same throughout their 
progress in Spain as well as in Egypt ; and however that 
style was eventually formed, which has given to us the 
beautiful domes and minarets of Cairo, the Alhambra 
in Spain, and the houses of Algiers, there can be little 
doubt but that it was based upon the art of Persia and 
Byzantium. 

Ultimately it developed into two very distinct forms, — 
the Arabic of Cairo and the Moorish of Spain, But these 
still showed themselves, both in general form and in details, 
to be members of the same great family which we now 
call Saracenic. The chief structures in this style are the 
mosques and tombs. The former are very simple in plan, 


consisting, usually, of a mere open space with colonnades 
round and with a prayer niche (mekrah) in the side 



Fig. 4S, — Exterior view of K!aid Bey Mosque, Cairo. Frora Coste. 


towards Mecca. Kear this was a pulpit {mmibar)^ and as 
this part of the edifice was of course the most frequented, 
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tJie colonnades were made of extra depth.. In the centre 
of the court was a fountain, just as in the atrium of the 
Christian basilicas ; and conspicuously, sometimes^ at each 
corner of the mosque, was placed a minaret. The size of the 
whole and the number and richness of the colu mns might 



Fia, 49. — ^Interior view of Kaid Bay Mosque. From Coste. 


vary, but the general arrangement was nearly always the 
same, the really essential parts being the prayer niche, the 
pulpit, the fountain, some protection against the burning 
noonday heat, and some elevated place from which the 
priest could call to prayers. A remarkable exception 
to the ordinary plan occurs in the celebrated Mosque 
Soultan Hassan at Cairo, which is in the form of a cross, 
the four arms being arched over, whilst the centre is left 
open and contains the usual fountain. Closely connected 
with the mosque is, often, the tomb of its founder. This 
is nearly always covered with a dome which, when on a 
large scale, was almost invariably a sign of a sepulchral 
edifice. 

In these mosques and tombs we meet with general forms 
and details unknown elsewhere in Western art at the time 
of their erection. First of all we meet with the pointed 
arch. Very early in the style, and long before the era of 
Pointed architecture, this arch was used by the Saracens. 
But peculiar to their art are the beautiful minarets. 
Springing from a square base, they were gradually brought 
to an octagon or a round with a corbelled gallery at every 
change, and each part ornamented by diaper work of the 
most elaborate kind. The domes are equally varied and 
beautiful They spring from a square base, and are 
gathered into the usual circular form in the most graceful 
manner. Quite opposite also to the Western mode, the 
external surfaces of the domes are sometimes decorated with 
diaper or other work, beautiful in itself and equally so in 


its application, and never is the Saracenic dome concealed 
outside by a conical roof. The want of a crowning cornice 
to the long lines of the walls was to some extent supplied 
by a peculiarly bold crest ornament often filled in with 
rich scroll or other work. A variety of these adorns many 
of the mediaeval palaces of Venice. The ornamentation 
was almost entirely conventional, as the strict rules of the 
Koran forbade the copying of any natural objects. That 
this rule was not always followed may he seen in the 
Alhambra; but it, nevertheless, was in general attended 
to, and wonderfully beautiful were the results of this 
absence of all copying. Intricate scrollwork, flat in 
appearance on the surface, but really in various planes and 
intertwining, formed the usual basis. And from the scrolls 
came a sort of leafwork certainly like nothing in nature, 
but most graceful and varied in its elegant curves. The 
whole is utterly conventional — ^as entirely the creation of 
the artist’s mind as the most conventional work of a Gothic 
architect. The capitals of the columns were usually some 
adaptation of the classic. But- in Spain, as specially 
seen in the Alhambra, they were of quite an original 
type, somewhat like that which we have described as 
being the germ of the Ionic, but with long leaves under 
the block, tied together with a band at the top of the 
shaft. 

One of the ornaments peculiar to the Saracens, and 
constantly used by them, was the honey-comb by which 
they brought the square base, which they almost always 
used on plan, into the cir- 
cular dome or niche-head. 

It was, in fact, the Saracenic 
pendentive. In its simplest 
form it occurs very early 
in the style, as, e.^., at 
the Mosque of Tooloon at 
Cairo, and was composed 
of a series of small niches, 
the pointed head of each 
of which bent forward at 
the top and formed the 
springing point of two 
others. The repetition of 
a few rows of this pro- 
duced a pendentive in 
which it is impossible to 
detect any harsh point 
of junction between the 
square base and the circular 
finish. Sometimes this 
honey-comb work was ex- 
ceedingly intricate, and 
formed niche-heads, roofs, 

<fcc. Quod examples of this 
occurs at the Zisa, Palermo, 
and at the Alhambra. The 
entrance doorways were 
often grandly composed in 
a very high square recess; 
but the Saracens were as 
careful as the Gothic archi- 
tects not to dwarf the size 
of the interior of their 
buildings by making the Fia. 
actual openings large, and 
thusthe recess was brought 

down in height by elaborate work in the upper part, and 
the actual doorway thus reduced to just the size required 
for use. The windows were, of necessity, small, in order to 
guard against the heat; they were fitted nx> with thick 
bars of marble or of plaster, in elaborate diaper pattern^ 



50. — Capital and Springing of 
Arch, from tlie Hall of Abencor* 
rages, Alhambra. 
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tiie^e IjGing filled in witli pot metal glass, brilliantly 
coluured. Tbe ceilings, when not domed, w^ere fiat, show- 
ing the timbers, w’hich, in the finest examples, were richly 
painted and gilt, the wood being first caiivased over, and 
then covered with a fine thin stucco to receive the decoration. 
The pavements w-ere uf marble mosaic, in some cases lighted 
up in colour by enamelled earthenware tesserae. The walls 
were often lined w'ith still more elaborate mosaic, the out- 
lines being in some cases marked out with mother-of- 
pearL Add to this that the pulpits, doors, and other 



Fig. 51. — Fendemive, from the Court the Lions, Alhambra. 

woodwork were of the most exquisite workmanship, and 
the bronze hinges, <&c., often chased in a manner scarcely 
to be paralleled in any other style, and we have a com- 
bination of outlines and details which could scarcely 
be surpassed in design or execution in buildings 
of a size comj>aratively so small. Admirable descrip- 
tions of Saracenic architecture in Spain have been given 
by the late Mr Owen Jones and :^f. Coste; of that in 
by M. Goste, and in India by Mr Fergus- 
soru Of the houses in Egypt the best descriptions, pro- 
bably, are those given in The Modem Hgyptians^ by 
Mr Lane, who has illustrated his work by numerous de- 
tails of the carved wood and other work in which the 
Arabs excelled. Of the houses in Algiers, a peculiar 
class, an account is given by Professor Lewis in the 
Transactions of the It Institute of British Architects, 
1868-0. 

It remains only to say that the present successors of 
the^ Saracens^ seem now to have lost nearly all claim 
to mdividuality in art, and to be unable even to copy 
or imitate the illuminated MSS., the mosaics, the carv- 
ing in wood or in ivory, which lend so great a charm 
to the old work. What is now done is merely a copy, 
and a bad copy, of the work of their European neigh- 
inmrs 


Chi^sEse Abchitectuee. 

The buildings of the Chinese are very inferior in 
character to those of India; in fact, Mr Fergusson goes so 
far as to say, “ China possesses scarcely anything worthy 
of the name of architecture.” Sir W. Chambers has 
described one of the Buddhist temples, that at Ho-nang, 
which is not unlike those of India in arrangement. There 
is an extensive court, with avenues of trees, leading to a 



Fiq. 52. — Temple of Confucius, Shanghai, China. 


flight of steps and portico of four columns. In a second 
vestibule behind this are four colossal figures bearing 
various emblems. Beyond this is a very large second court, 
entirely surrounded by colonnades and small sleeping cells 
for the priests or homes ; in other words, a huge cloister, 
much like the Indian viharas. In the same ranges are four 
pavilions filled with idols, and large rooms for refectories, 
behind which are the kitchen, courts, <fec. At the extreme 
corners of the grand court are four other pavilions, the 
dwellings of the higher order of priests. At equal distances 
behind each other, down the centre of the court, are three 
larger pavilions, called tings, entered on each side by a flight 
of steps, and a fourth engaged in the cloister itself, and 
having a front portico and one flight of steps only. The 
first three are square, two stories in height, the lowest 
surrounded by fourteen columns, each face or front showing 
six. They have rude caps, composed of eight brackets, 
projecting various ways. Sir William Chambers says there 
are four species of tings , — three used for temples and the 
fourth for gardens ; some having a gallery and fretted 
railing round the first floor on the outside, the upper story 
being set back. The roofs all have the peculiar hollow dip, 
which leads one to suppose their prototype was the tent, 
the sag of the cloth of which would suggest the form. 
They are frequently surmounted with a sort of cresting and 
finial, and each angle is turned up sharply, and ornamented 
with a dragon. Sometimes the columns have a frieze 
perforated in the form of frets ; sometimes the same is 
also under the eaves of the upper roof. Examples are 
also given of smaller octagonal tings, intended to cover the 
large vessels in which the Chinese burn gilt paper to their 
idols. 

Mr Simpson has given an interesting account of the 
temple of Heaven at Peking, It lies in an open space of 
about one mile square, surrounded by a triple enclosure. 
In this space were kept the animals destined for sacrifice. 
The temple proper consisted of several detached structures, 
the most sacred being to the south, and consisting of a 
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raised platform approaclied by three terraces, and bearing 
simply an altar unscreened by any building and open to the 
sky. The northern structure was roofed but not enclosed. 



Fia. 53. — Temple of Heaven, Peking. 

Four pillars supported the main roof, which was 99 feet 
high^ and lower roofs round the higher one were upheld 
by 24 columns of less height, all richly sculptured and 
gilt. 

The accompanying illustrations (figs. 62 to 64) represent 
Chinese temples of different types. 

The most striking buildings in China are, however, the 
tapering towers which they call taoM, and our old writers 
pagodas. These are of brick covered with marble, or most 
generally with glazed tiles ; and are built in stories, one 
over the other, from three, four, or five, to as many as nine 
in number. Each story is reduced in width, and has a 
gallery round it. The roofs are hollow or sagging, like 
those formerly described. They project a great deal, the 
corners being turned up sharply. On these light bells are 
suspended, which make a constant ringing when the wind 
blows. The roofs are covered with glazed tiles of various 
colours, and the summit ornamented with a species of spire 
and finial. The most celebrated of these was that known 
as the porcelain tower at Nanking. It had nine stories, 
and was about 200 feet high, exclusive of the iron spire. 
At each angle was a beU, making seventy-two in all ; and 
there were eight chains hanging from the top of the finial 
to the angles of the spire, and carrying nine bells each, or 
seventy-two more. This celebrated building was destroyed 
by the Taepings in 1853. The taa is not a pagoda or 
temple, but a memorial of some event or of some great 
personage. At Peking is one used as an observatory, and 
at Nanganfoo one was erected simply to bring good 
luck. 

Buildings called Toov Tang^ or halls of ancestors, are 
found in all considerable towns. These much resemble 
temples, but instead of idols, memorial tablets are placed 
in the niches to record the transactions and deeds of the 

worthies ” or celebrated inhabitants of the neighbour- 
hood. 

The Pai Loo, or Pai Pangy is another common object in 
China. These are monumental memorials, though they 
have been mistaken for triumphal arches. Quatrem^re 
says, the Chinese annals reckon 3636 of these, erected in 
honour of literary men, philosophers, princes, generals, <fec. 
The smaller are of wood, forming a sort of doorway. The 
larger have three openings side by side, and over these are 
several broad panelled fascias for inscriptions and carving, 
which is often very bold and in high relief, and over all is 
a projecting comice carrying a tiled roof. Chambers has 
given one, the side gateways of which have semicircular 


arches, with festoons of drapery. Tlie resemblance of 
these to the famous Sanchi tope is evident, as is also their 



Fig, 64. — Temple of Agriculture, Peking. 


being adaptations from wooden originals, for the stones are 
put together with mortices and other joints just as a wooden 
framework would be. The Chinese gateways are, however, 
very poor in comparison with those of India. 

There is not much variety of design about the houses of 
the Chinese, as every one must be on a scale corresponding 
to the rank of the inhabitant. Le Comte mentions a case 
where a mandarin was obliged to pull down one that he 
had constructed of a somewhat better quality than those of 
the others. Chambers has given a plan of a house which 
he says is of very common design. It is about 260 feet 
from front to back, and about 6# feet wide. It is entered 
at the front by a passage nearly 20 feet wide, which goes 
nearly through the entire building. On each side of this, 
fronting the street, is a shop, with its back shop. It 
should be stated, that the divisions on the two sides of the 
central passage exactly correspond with each other. First 
we have two studies and two small bedrooms ; then two 
saloons or reception rooms, about 24 feet by 18, looking 
into open courts or gardens, with fish ponds, fountains, 
flowers, 4fcc., divided by walls ; then two more saloons with 
bedrooms, and then the great dining-hall, which runs right 
across the house. This is about 60 feet by 30, and is 
carried on eight columns. Behind this is the kitchen and 
other offices. The first floor has two bedrooms, one on 
each side of a passage, for the shop-keeper ; then on each 
side is a saloon and the bedrooms for the family. Between 
these last, and also carried on columns, is the hall where 
the family idol is worshipped. This overlooks the open 
gardens before mentioned. At the further end of these 
courts are two more saloons and bedrooms, and then a hall, 
said to be devoted to the use of strangers or visitors, which 
is over the ground floor dining-hall, and of the same size. 
Chambers tells us every house has a number of movable 
partitions kept ready, to be put up to subdivide the 
larger rpoms. 

The tombs are as singular as the rest of the Chinese 
edifices. The grandest of them, viz., those of the Ming 
dynasty, which ended in 1628, have been well described 
by Mr Simpson in the Tranmctions of the M, X B, A., 
1873-4. One of these tombs is at Nanking, but the chief 
are about 40 miles north of Peking. The entry is by a 
grand Pai Loo of five gateways in white marble, and then 
through several other gateways to a singular dromos, nearly 
a mile long, of 32 colossal figures (ranged in pairs), some 
human, others of camels, gri ffiiia , elephants, Ac. Such a 
dromos exists also at Shanghai The tombs, thirteen in 
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nttniber, are ranged round the base of a hill and extend for 
several miles. Each consists of an earthen mound about half 
a mile in circuit, having, at its base, a crenellated retaining 
wall 20 feet high. The mound has no entrance, nor any 
indication of the exact place of burial To the south of the 
tomb is a temple in an open court, about 1200 feet by 500. 
The plan is just the ordinary one of a palace, and the 
names, “The House of the Hving and the House of the 
dead,” seem to show clearly that this resemblance was 
intended. 

The Chinese method of construction is very peculiar. 
Their roofs are put up first, supported on wooden posts, which 
are removed as the permanent fabric is built. The walls of 
the grand edifices are of stone, but the ordinary material 
is brick, and the work is often executed with beautifully 
dose joints. In palaces and temples the whole was often gor- 
geously coloured with glazed tiles, or the bricks themselves 
were coloured and glazed. A magnificent example of this is 
a temple near the summer palace at Peking, all of which 
is of bright majolica, except its marble base. As with all 
structures belonging to the emperor the colour was yellow, 
it being a capital offence for any other person to use that 
colour. 

The Chinese never use square timber when they can get 
round trees of a suitable size, probably on account of the 
lightness, strength, and convenience of the bamboo. The 
roofs are of very peculiar construction, and all timbers are 
left visible. The windows are filled in with the lining of 
the oyster shell, which looks like talc, and is quite as 
transparent ; and the main door is frequently a perfectly 
round aperture. The old buildings of the Chinese, like 
those of the Saracens, are fast going to decay, and the 
streets of even their grand capital, Peking, now exhibit 
immense ranges of ruinec^buildings. 

AKOrSOT AMSRIOAJiT Abchitecture. 

It was not long before the exhumation by Mr Layard, in 
Central Asia, of the wonderful remains of fine art entombed 
in earthen mounds, that Mr J. L. Stephens, when engaged 
on a mission from his Government — that of the United 
States of Horth America — ^to some of the mutable states 



Eiq. 55. — ^Ktiins of TeoccdU or Temple at Palenque. 


of Central America, heard of and tracked out in the forests 
of Yucatan^ the remains of a bygone time, exhibited in 
sculptural and architectural monuments of a coarse charac- 
ter, affording a strange counterpart to those which Mr 

^ Lo^ Kingsborough’s great work. The Antiquities of Mexico, con- 
tain, in some of tbe later volumes, representations of monuments 
wMch would almost appear to be tbe same as some of those subse- 
quently explored by Mr Stephens. 


Layard describes as having existed in and about the 
valleys of the Tigris and Euphrates. The remains of fifty 
or sixty cities have been discovered, the most interesting 
being those of Chololu, Palenque, Uxmal, Tescuco, and 
Mitla. , The chief structures were evidently temples 
{Teocallis), raised high above the surrounding buildings on 
grand basements, square on plan, and rising by huge steps 
to the summit, so as to have the general outline of a low 
truncated pyramid. One at Palenque is 280 feet square at 
the base, and about 60 feet high to the platform, on which 
stands the temple, the latter being oblong on plan, measuring 
about 76 feet by 25. It was a low building, with a roof 
formed by stone gradini, so as to be, in fact, a continuation 
of the pyramid. Other structures, supposed to be palaces, 
are described by Mr Stephens, Mr Catherwood, Lord 
Kingsborough, dec., and copiously illustrated in their works. 
Many of them are very extensive, hut of no great elevation. 
They are cliiefly built on massive stone basements and 
surmounted by cornices, the friezes of which are adorned 
with evident imitations of logs of wood in upright rows. 
The greater part of the roofs were of wood, but among the 
objects represented in Mr Catherwood’s Views of Ancient 
Monuments in Central America^ Chiapas^ and Yucatan^ are 
seiroral examples of vaults having the arch form, but not 
being arched vaults, — that is to say, of vaults presenting 
the appearance internally, or upon the sojffit, of arches, but 
formed by the gathering over of horizontally-coursed 
masonry, with the inner and lower angles worked away — 
or cleaned off, as it is technically expressed — ^to the appear- 
ance on the inside which an arched vault would present. 
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Fia. 66. — Plan of Temple at Palenque. 


(See fig.^ 59.) The circumstance tuat the arch form pre^ 
sented^ in the American monuments is produced by the 
gathering over of horizontally-ranged masonry, and not by 
means of arch structure, would seem to show clearly that 
if the builders ever had intercourse with the Old World, it 
was before the properties of the arch were known and* 
exemplified in it. These remains show an advance on the 
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Felasgie and Celtic momiments of tLe Old World, and 






Fig. 57. — ^Elevation and Plan, from Palenque. 



take tlie general cliaracter of tKe stoneworks of Egypt and 
India; but like those 
works, they exhibit 
the vaulted form by 
gathering over and 
not by arching. 

Mr Catherwood 
states that he and 
Mr Stephens concur 
in the opinion ex- 
pressed by Mr Pres- 
cott, in his History 
of the Conquest of 
MexicOy — “ that 
though the coinci- 
dences are suffici- 
ently strong to 
authorise a belief 
that the civilisation 
of Anahuac (Ancient 


Mexico) was in some degree influenced by Eastern Asia, yet 
the discrepancies are so great as to carry back the communi- 
cation to a very remote period, so remote that this foreign 
influence has been too feeble to interfere materially with 
the growth of what may be regarded, in its essential features, 
as a peculiar and indigenous civilisation ; ” and this opinion 
the monuments, as presented by Mr Catherwood, would 
seem fully to justify. But Mr Catherwood adds to this, 
as the ground, it would appear, for coinciding with hir 
Prescott's opinion, that the results arrived at by Mr Stephens 
and himself ^^are briefly, that they (the American monu- 
ments) are not of immemorial antiquity, the work of un- 
known men; but that, as we now see them, they were 
occupied and probably erected by the Indian tribes in 
possession of the country at the time of the Spanish con- 
quest, that they are the production of an indigenous school 
of art, adapted to the natural circumstances of the country, 
and to the civil and religious polity then prevailing ; and 
that they present but very slight and accidental analogies 
with the works of any people or country in the Old 
World.” 

Less artistic, but more vast and massive, are the struc- 
tures in Peru, which have been as yet imperfectly explored. 



Fig. 60. — Stone Circles {Intihuatamcs) at Sillustani. 
From Squier’s Peno. 


Keferred by Mr Prescott to the reigns of the Incas, they are 
now considered to have been the works of a far earlier race, 



Fxa. 61.— or Burial Tower, Peru. From Squier. 


of whom the Incas were the conquerors. The rudest of 
these early works are sepulchral, and much of the same 
kind as the cromlechs and stone-circles already referred to 
(p 383). One circle at Sillustani is 90 feet diameter, 
another iflO feet, and they have a massive paved platfomi 
all round them outside, which is not found in similar 
remains in the Old World. The cromlechs axe not covered 



Fig. 59. — Horizontally-Coursed Arcli. 
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mtsrely by a jBiat stone, but are rudely domed over by 
overlapping stones. 

A much more artistic class of tombs is built of stones in 



F*ia. 62. — Square Chulpa. or Burial Tower, Bolivia, rrom Squier. 


tbe form of a tower, but vticreasmg in width towards the 
top, and domed as above describe Most of them are 
round on plan, but some are 
square and two stories high, 
the upper being covered with 
overlapping stones cut to the 
arch shape. Many of these 
are of hard stone, beautifully 
dtted together, and the cham- 
bers are lined with a peculiar 
stucco still in good preserva 
tionu 

Some other sepulchral re- 
mains are on a much grander 
scale, being immense mounds 
held up by huge retaining 
walla. One of these mounds 
is 108 feet high, and 276 
yards by 76 at the top. None 
seem to have been as yet ex- 
plored. Of the fortresses one 
of the grandest examples is at 
Cnxco, 7 60 feet above the level of that city. It has three 
lines of foitidcations in terraces 1800 feet long, the lower 
texrace having a retaining wall now 25 feet high, the second 



Fig. 64.' — Cj^clopean Wall at ChancliarL. From Hutchinson’s Peru, 

(80 feet behind the first) 18 feet, and the third (18 feet be- 
hind the second) 14 feet high- The walls are of cyclopean 
masonry, accurately fitted, one stone being 27 feet by 14 
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by 12, and many are 16 by 12 by 10 feet. The plan shows 
considerable ahil}, as the walls are not straight, but built 
with recesses and re-entering angles, evidently for giving 
the garrison command of the ground close to the walls. 
The most interesting remains in Peru are those called 
Hitacas ; but whether they were forts, or palaces, or tombs, 
is not as yet clearly ascertained. They are described as 
being enclosed by walls (in various examples 100 to 180 
yards long, and 60 or 70 yards broad), and divided by 
cross walls, thus forming enclosures or chambers, many of 
which are still lined with stucco. In some of these are 
considerable remains of staircases, but the upper parts are 
destroyed. The chambers and enclosures are almost invari- 
ably filled with clay, which presents great difiiculties in their 
examinatioiL. This filling in may, possibly, be accounted for 
by the construction of the walls, which are immensely thick 
(some at Chanchan are 15 feet), and usually of sun-dried 
bricks, either small {adobes)^ viz., about two-thirds the size of 
ours, or very large {adohines)^ some being 1 to 2 yards long. 

Pbesent Position op Architecture. 

We have, in conclusion, a few remarks to make upon the 
present position of architecture. The increase of commerce 
and of wealth in the United Kingdom of late years, has 
thrown into the hands of the architect and engineer a vast 
amount of work, both for public and private edifices. Not 
only has there been an increase in the number of build- 
ings, but the old parts of very many towns are being 
rebuilt on a larger and grander scale, and new, wide streets 
are being formed through their busiest and most densely 
peopled quarters. In London, in the great manufacturing 
towns of the north, in the universities, in the seaport 
towns, north and south, and in the pleasure-seeking cities 
on the sea-board on every coast, this process is going on at 
a rapid rate ; and we look with interest and anxiety as to 
what are replacing the old buildings (many of them land- 
marks in our art) which have been destroyed, or what is to 
range beside those which are left. And besides these 
reconstructions, there are rising up, in every part of the 
country, railway stations, colossal hotels, baths and wash- 
houses, working men’s dwellings, and such other edifices 
as the Crystal and Alexandra Palaces, of a kind entirely 
unknown to the past generation. In addition to these we 
have the altogether new towns of Swindon, Wolverton, 
Crewe, Fleetwood, Barrow-in-Furness, Middlesborough, <kc. 
These last afford, perhaps, the least encouraging view of 
modem work as contrasted with the old. Our old towns 
were usually picturesquely placed on the margin of a river 
for trade, or on a hill for defence; gradually increased round 
some nucleus of importance — ^a church or monastery or 
castle ; and comprised the mansions of the rich as well as 
the shops of the trader and dwellings of the poor. But the 
modem town is all built at once, on some sudden call, on a 
site selected, perhaps, simply from its being at the junction 
of two railways. It shows only long straight streets of 
small dwellings for artisans, unbroken, except, perhaps, by 
a church, or an assembly-room, or more forcibly by the long, 
unpicturesque lines of railway sheds. Neither the architect 
nor the engineer has had much to do with this, and the 
result is about as wretchedly uninteresting a series of 
streets as it is possible to conceive. BEorace Walpole’s 
satirical description of London, a gigantic mass of little- 
ness,” would apply well to them. 

It has been better with the extension of the old towns. 
At first this gave us such long, bald lines of streets as Bath 
shows in stone, and Baker Street, <fcc., in London, .in brick. 
These led by a natural result to a more ornate class, and 
we h^ the Regent’s Park, and Regent Street, London, 
wherein a number of houses are grouped together into one 
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mass, abounding with Roman columns and cornices, and 
receiving sometbing of the massive appearance and light- 
ness of stone from being covered with stucco, just as most 
of Palladio's buildings in Italy were. But whilst they 
were far better in general effect than the class which pre- 
ceded them, the columns and their long unbroken lines of 
cornices often sadly interfered with the requirements of 
the dwellings, and in the new streets and terraces of our 
towns we see but few imitations of Roman porticoes and 
pediments, and the speculating builder mostly limits himself 
to putting a portico to the door, a few mouldings (in stucco) 
to the windows, and a slight cornice as a finish to the tops. 

On the Continent the usual style of Living — ^in flats 
— enables the builders to produce, with the same 
number of rooms, a more massive external effect than with 
us. One large entrance doorway suffices for the whole, 
and thus four or five separate houses (as they are in reality) 
have the effect of one large mansion. StiH more is this 
the case when a courtyard, requiring a carriage entrance, 
occupies the centre of the iDuilding. 

Of a far higher class than the private dwellings are 
many of the places of business recently erected in our great 
towns. In the new banks, exchanges, insurance offices, 
disc., many of our most noted architects have produced good 
results ; and if we cannot congratulate ourselves upon 
much that is being done, we can, at least, say that the new 
work is an improvement upon the old. In no instance, 
perhaps, is the advance more to be noted than in the club- 
houses and the great warehouses for storing the lighter 
class of goods, A fagade having long lines of windows, in 
many stories, each story of considerable height, and with | 
only one main entrance doorway, affords the materials, of 
course, for forming a massive and pleasing effect much as ! 
that of the Continental houses above described. And 
the opportunity has certainly not been lost. Our plan, too, 
of letting each owner build to a considerable extent accord- 
ing to his own design, results in a more picturesque 
arrangement of our streets than those of a Continental 
town, which usually present lines of uninteresting houses, 
all of much the same design. 

As a still further mark of progress we must mention 
the town-halls and other civic structures at Bradford, Hali- 
fax, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Plymouth, Preston, &c., 
and the local museums and picture galleries, as at Cam- 
bridge, Edinburgh, Exeter, Leeds, Liverpool, Oxford, Salis- 
bury, <fcc. ITot only do these great civic buildings give 
importance by their magnitude to the tovms, but they lead 
to other works in rivalry or imitation, just as a mediaeval 
building of note did in olden times, and the goodness of 
their design is therefore a matter of prime importance. 
The museTims are gradually helping to fill up a void most 
painfully felt by every stranger in our towns, and will help 
to preserve many local pieces of antiquity which would 
otherwise have been lost. 

Of a higher class still are the colleges at Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, London, Manchester (Owens), <fec., and many of 
the additions to those of the old universities. In these 
colleges the number of rooms of varying size, the entrance 
tower, and the internal quadrangles, allow of picturesque 
effects, but seldom present any one very grand mass. This 
has, however, been produced at University College, London, 
by the central portico (probably the finest in Enghind), which 
rises high above the rest of the edifice. 

In the civic buildings a bolder effect can be produced by 
their actual requirements, viz., a grand hall of large area 
and height, witi spacious corridors and staircases, and a 
high clock tower, which seems to furnish the natural com- 
plement to such structures. If we have not rivalled 
Ypres or Louvain, we have at least improved on the 
wretched civic buildings of the last century. 
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Larger and grander than any of the above works are the 
Houses of Parliament in London. However much of the 
detail may be open to criticism, it must be readily acknow- 
ledged that the architect had in his mind, and steadily 
carried out, the idea of combining the whole into one grand 
mass, in place of leaving it as a mere series of fronts, as 
in the Bank of England or Somerset House ; and the 
variously designed steeples and towers culminating in the 
one grand tower at the royal entrance form the whole into 
one of the grandest buildings of the age. 

Of a class unknown to the last generation are the railway 
stations, some of the largest edifices of the time, but 
usually almost hidden by another new class of buildings, 
viz., the colossal hotels. The stations themselves are in 
the main mere great vaults of glass on iron ribs, whose 
curved outlines are disfigured by the iron ties which the 
safety of a great extent of such roofing requires, and thus 
the only beauty, viz., the curved form, is to a large extent 
obscured. It is a fortunate circumstance that this form 
is the best adapted to the purpose, and when, as in many 
notable instances, the skill or good taste of the engineer 
has allowed of the ties being dispensed with, the vast size 
and lightness of the vault have a very impressive look. 
The hotels, which in most cases form the frontage of the 
stations in our country, are, for the most part, worthy of 
the striking positions which they occupy ; but they are 
chiefly by living architects, and so beyond the scope of our 
criticism. No one, however, can study the way in which 
most of them are attached to the station buildings which 
they front without wishing most heartily that the engineer 
of the one and the architect of the other had worked 
somewhat more in harmony with each other. 

Of an entirely novel design and construction was the 
Crystal Palace, admirably adapted, no doubt, for the pur- 
pose for which Paxton designed it, or for any other purpose 
for which a flood of light without impediment is required. 
But the manner in which the second, at Sydenham, has 
been altered is instructive. Where a grand orchestra was 
required the top was covered as a great sounding board, 
and when pictures or art works were to be exhibited the 
sides were closed, — the result showing plainly that the top 
lights are of the chief value, the side ones being little 
required except for the prospect through; and even for 
picture galleries a much smaller amount of light is required 
than in the Crystal Palace roof- Its curved form is, how- 
ever, very pleasing, and the brilliancy of the light glass 
roof will ensure its being adopted in many buildings where 
a vivid light is required. 

We have now passed hurriedly in review most of the 
forms of modem architecture, and we need scarcely add 
that it is developed in every conceivable style. If a church 
is to be built we may, indeed, pretty safely predict that it 
will be in one of the many pointed styles, but even then it 
may be English, French, or Italian- But of any other 
kind of edifice no one could safely predict the style. 
Probably it might be safe to assert that a theatre would 
not have (as Covent Garden in London had) a Grecian 
Doric portico, or an Egyptian pylon be made to do duty 
(as in Piccadilly, London) for a couple of shops. One 
might also be tolerably sure that a monument to a distin- 
guished person would not be a granite column with a stair- 
case up the middle, and a statue almost out of sight, with 
a lightning conductor through the head at top, as at the 
duke of York’s column, London. But short of tLas, almost 
any prediction as to the style might come true ; and as 
nearly every building of note throughout the world is 
brought to the eyes of the public by means of engravings 
or photographs, there seems Kttle chance of its being 
otherwise. 

In the United States the architects of the public build- 
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mgs appear to be of much - the same feeling as were English 
architects some years ago. The churches are often Gothic, 
but the other great edihces are in the main I t alia n , such as 
the capitols of Ohio, New York (Albany), and Washington, 
The last is a building of great size and picturesque outline, 
depending for its chief effect on the lainsh use of porticoes 
and colonnades. 

In Canada very much the same state of things exists as 
in the United States, the art in each being much the reflex 
of that in the old country. 

The adoption of Greek, Roman, or Italian architectural 
details, little modified by climate and customs, is, m fact, 
to be noted in almost every country — any form of art pecu- 
liarly national being now abandoned in their favour ; and if 
the houses in Paris were to be transported to RerlLn or Cairo, 
they would simply agree with what has already been done 
in those cities. And if, further, the Bourse or the Pantheon 
at Faria, the Museum at Berlin, the Qlyptothek at Munich, 
or the great church of St Isaac at St Petersburg, were to 
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be severally changed to any of the other cities, it would 
be fairly in harmony with the modern works around it, 
though the nationality and language of the peoples in those 
cities are utterly distinct from each other. Tliis abandon^ 
ment of natural and peculiar styles is now producing 
another result quite foreign to anything known in art 
history before. Prom the earliest period known until the 
17th century almost every nation had its own peculiar 
forms of art, and practised it (modified, perhaps, by the 
conditions of climate) in every part of the world which it 
colonised or conquered j and the result was the interesting 
remains of Roman art, clearly to be identified as such in 
Europe, Asia, and Africa ; of Norman in France, England, 
Italy, and Sicily; and of Saracenic from Spain to India. 
This clear identification of a nation by its art works is as 
valuable to the historian as to the artist. But we can 
look for this no longer. We ourselves build Greek, Roman, 
or Italian palaces in our great towns of India, whi^t close 
by, perhaps, is a church or cathedral in our English style 



Pig. 65. — ^The Capitol at Washington. 


of Gkythic, and a college in the style of the Saracens, who 
themselves, centuries back, brought it with them as the art of 
foreign conquerors from Egypt or Persia. And the French 
tn Algiers, to celebrate the triumph of their religion, erect a 
splendid church copied from the mosques of the people 
whom they have conquered, and whose religion they detest. 

On thx Application op Colour to AlBCHitecture. 

On none of the subsidiary arts connected with architec- 
tore has there been in modern practice so little agreement 
with all ancient rules or customs as on this. It is only of 
late years that any one has conceded that the duty of 
architects is to give the best possible combination of form 
and colour, and that the completeat form of architecture is 
that which affords examples of such a combination. 

For the last three centuries architects have shown 
almost a contempt for colour, to such a degree, indeed, 
that the world till lately was taught to believe that purity 
of style and absence of colour always went together ; and 
that it, was only a vulgar and uneducated eye which saw 
the greatest evidence of good and matured taste in the 
harmonious application of ^.olour and form. Our sculptors 


encouraged this feeling by their dislike to the application 
of colour to their work, even when it was purely archi- 
tecturaL Both architects and sculptors found it con- 
venient, apparently, to disencumber themselves of one- 
half of the responsibilities of their calling, and escaped 
all obligation of studying the laws of colour, or of enter- 
ing on the large field of its application to architecture ; 
whilst our painters, partly because they lacked the oppor- 
tunity, partly, it is true, because their art had ceased 
to be exercised for the public benefit in the old sense, 
had ceased to regard wall-painting as their legitimate 
work, and had so completely sunk into the habit of treating 
only small subjects in a small way, that it wiU take an 
age to develop in them the power of dealing properly 
with those large wall spaces which present them with the 
grandest opportunity of achieving real distinction. It it 
abundantly clear that those who argue against the applica- 
tion of colour to architecture, do so without the weight 
which the authority of their ancestors would have given 
them. Of late years much attention has been devoted to 
this point; there has been considerable discussion, and in 
the end, though there has been much difference of opinion 
as to the extent to which colour was applied by the Greeks 
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and Romans, there has been none as to the fact that, at 
any rate, some introduction of colour was well-nigh 
invariable in their work. Mr Owen J ones’s Apology for the 
Colouring of the Greek Court at the Crystal PaJace con- 
tains, in a small compass, quite sufficient evidence to show 
how strong is the ground of those who maintain the 
necessity of colour in classic buildings ; and equally 
valuable is the report, drawn up by the Committee of the 
Institute of British architects, on the colouring of the 
Elgin marbles, with Professor Faraday’s analyses of portions 
of the coatings of marbles brought from several ancient 
buildings in Athens, upon all of *which he makes it per- 
fectly clear that colour was extensively and generally 
applied. Professor Semper of Berlin, in treating of the 
origin of architectural polychromy, proves that the Syrians, 
Persians, Egyptians, Chinese, Indians, Jews, Phoenicians, 
and Greeks all used colour in their architecture and sculp- 
ture ; and we may safely conclude, therefore, that there is 
no country which has been in any way remarkable for its 
architectural monuments in which the necessity of the com- 
bination has been ignored or forgotten. This statement is 
sufficient on the subject so far as it affects aU ancient 
schools of art. 

If we turn to later times we shall discover in all the 
schools of mediaeval artists a stiU greater and more 
pronounced adhesion to the same principle. It seems, 
indeed, almost superfluous to say that there are most 
abundant evidences of the fact that the architects of the 
Middle Ages were seldom satisfied until they had covered 
their walls with colour j in one place with that in which 
nature has been so lavish in marble and precious stones ; 
in another with the artificial tints of tiles and bricks; in 
another with the bright stencilling of gay diapers over entire 
walls; or, lastly, in the teaching of Scripture story, or 
legend or history, by the aid of the greatest painters of 
the day. 

If we look for an instant to Italy we shall see what a 
lesson these artists have left us there. There is, for in- 
stance, the Arena chapel at Padua, designed by Giotto, and 
then painted by him with his own hands in such fashion 
that, to the present day, this simple little room — ^some 20 
feet by 40 in its dimensions — ^is one of the greatest pilgrim- 
age places in Europe for all lovers of Christian art ; and 
again, in that far grander work — ^the noble church so finely 
stationed on the steep slopes of the Apennines at Assisi — 
we see how Cimabue, Simone Memmi, Giotto, and many 
others, helped to cover with pictures, conceived in a really 
divine spirit, the walls which would otherwise, no doubt, 
have been resplendent with the less artistic, but stiU most 
effective labours of the patient stenciller. The same lesson 
is taught if we look at the Oampo Santo of Pisa, and see 
how Andrea Orcagna, that great architect, painter, sculptor, 
and poet, and beside him a succession of artists, among 
whom we count Buffalmacco, Simone Memmi, Giotto, and 
Benozzo GozzoK, helped each in their turn in this illumina- 
tion of architecture ; or at the church and refectory of Sta 
Croce, and the church and chapter-house of Sta Maria 
Novella, and the crypt of San Miniato, Florence; or at 
that masterpiece of decorative art — St Mark’s at Venice — 
where precious marbles and mosaics rich in gold and bright 
colour almost dazzle the eye with their magnificence, but 
combine to make an interior in which none can fail to 
admit that the effect of the mere architecture of the 
building has been extraordinarily enhanced. 

Nor was such practice as this peculiar to mediaeval 
artists; for the earlier Renaissance men had the same 
feeling in some degree, and Benozzo Gozzoli has shown us 
in his exquisite paintings in the chapel of the Riccardi 
Palace at Florence, and Perugino and Raffaelle in the Stanze 
of the Vatican, how their work might be best adorned. 
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But it was not only in Italy — ^the land par excellence of 
colour — that men had a true appreciation of its value. It 
need hardly be told how St Louis, in the palmiest days of 
the French kingdom, covered the walls of the Sainte 
ChapeUe of Paris with gold and colour and mosaic, and 
filled its windows with stained glass of the richest hues, so 
that to the present day it is an example of the most gor- 
geous colouring it is possible to conceive; or how, in 
England, when our monarchs wished to rival the zeal and 
enthusiasm of St Louis, they gave, in St Stephen’s Chapel 
at Westminster, an example equally sumptuous and rich in 
colour : whilst at the same time, not only in our cathedrals, 
but in almost every parish church throughout our country, 
traces of more or less colouring are found to have existed 
over nearly the whole surface of the walls. Taking for 
granted, therefore, that every one will allow that it was, at 
any rate, the intention of aU architects, as far as possible, 
to combine colour with form, it remains to be seen how 
this was accomplished. 

There were two great and distinct orders of architectural 
colourists, the constructional and the decorative. The 
first were those who built their walls partially or alto- 
gether with coloured materials ; the second those who so 
built them that colour might afterwards be added, and with 
an especial view to its introduction. It is of the works 
of the former of these two classes that it is right to speak 
first, because the way in which they did their work was, on 
the whole, a more thoroughly enduring and proper way 
than that of the other school. It was ^so more definitely 
the work of architects. 

The works of the constructional school of architectural 
colourists must be subdivided into two classes : — 1st, 
Those in which the coloured materials were part of the 
substance of tbe walls, and necessary for the stability of 
the whole fabric; and 2dly, Those in which the walls were 
covered with decoration, such as mosaic, or tiles, or thin 
veneers of marble, which had nothing whatever to do with 
their structural requirements. 

The first class was that which was, on the whole, both 
the best and the most frequently adopted. The few 
examples which we see in this country, and, indeed, 
generally throughout the north of Europe, belong to it. 
The poverty of England in coloured stones or marbles will 
account sufficiently for the comparative rarity of the 
examples we can adduce. Among them are many of the 
Northamptonshire churches, — as Irchester, Strixton, and 
St Peter’s, Northampton, — which are built with horizontal 
bands or courses of dark red and light stones used alter- 
nately ; in other districts we find courses of stones and 
flint alternated, as in the church at Penton Mewsey, near 
Andover, and in a gateway at Rochester. In others flint and 
stone are used, but with inferior effect, in a regular chequer- 
work over the whole surface of the wall In the church 
standing close to the north side of Rochester Cathedral, a 
course of chequer-work in flint and stone is introduced under 
one string-course, and two courses of flint separated by one 
of stone under another. The churches of Essex, Suffolk, 
and Norfolk abound in examples of tracery, and other 
devices formed by cutting out patterns in the stone, and 
filling them in with carefully-cut and faced flints of very 
dark colour, so as to produce a very elaborate system of 
decoration in two tints. In the cloisters of Westmin- 
ster Abbey the groining is executed in chalk, with occa- 
sional lines of dark stone at regular intervals. Our 
brick buildings are constantly diapered with patterns in 
black. The interiors of our churches, when not painted, 
were usually left with the natural colour of all the stone 
work — whether wrought or not — ^visible on the interior, an 
arrangement which, though rough and rugged in character, 
certainly gives a great amount of natural colour in a low 
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key, but infinitely more agreeable to the eye than the cold 
expanse of plaster generally "visible in new public bml<hngs. 
Finally, throughout the 13th century the use of polished 
marble columns, of a colour much darker than that of the 
materials of the wall, is one of the most marked features 
in all the best English work, and cannot properly^ be 
omitted in any catalogue of modes of coloured construction. 
Every one of these arrangements is noticeable as having been 
introduced intentionally, and with a sole view to variety of 
colour. In France examples are much more numerous than 
in England, and the very interesting church at V^zelay is 
an early instance of the alternated use of dark and light 
stones in the interior as well as the exterior. Sta Maria 
in Capitolio, at Cologne, has some good remains of the 
same kind; and St Anne’s Kloster, at Liibeck, is huilt 
with alternate courses of red brick and stone. It is in 
Italy, however, that we find the most plentiful store of 
examples of this kind of work, of whidb. a few may b; 
mentioned. The cathedral, baptistery, and the buildings 
generally in Pisa and Lucca are built, both inside and out, 
with white stone courses, with thin courses of black marble 
occurring at about every fourth course. This is a very 
delicate and effective m^e of dividing the wall space. 
The baptistery and campanile of the cathedral at Pistoia, 
and the campanile of Siena, are built in almost equal 
courses of black and white. In Genoa we find the same 
equal division of the courses in the fagades of the cathedral, 
and of the churches of San Matteo and San Stefano. At 
Bergamo the porch of Sta Maria Maggiore is executed in 
red, white, and grey marble. It is of three divisions in 
height, the highest stage being entirely of grey marble ; 
the middle stage has all the moulded parts of red, and the 
arches and their spandrils of grey marble ; the space at the 
back of the porch and over its main arch are buflt in equal 
courses of red and white marble ; the groining is in black, 
red, and white marble, fitted to diamond-shaped panels, 
and all the shafts are of red marble. The whole design 
depends for effect almost entirely upon the arrangement 
and counter-changing of the thx^ primary colours, the 
white becoming by age sufficiently yellow to take its place 
very well as one of them. Similar to this in the colours 
of its marbles is the 13th century front of the Broletto or 
town-haH at Como ; hut here the courses are very irregular 
in their height, and not arranged upon any symmetrical 
rule. The campanile of the cathedral at Florence is the 
last example of this class that need be mentioned, and it 
is the very finest of aU ; here the component colours are 
red marble of Perugia, green serpentine, and white marble 
(the two latter have the effect at a slight distance of being 
black and yeUow), but these colours are further varied by 
the introduction of very elaborate patterns inlaid in 
delicate marble mosaic on almost every available space, 
whilst glass mosaic is introduced behind sculpture in the 
stages near the ground, in order to make the figures as 
distinct as possible. It is important to observe that, in 
this unsurpassed work, Giotto showed not only his sense 
of the value of colour, but equally his feeling for true 
architectural proportion. Ho building was ever more care- 
fully designed in this way ; and the result is so great a 
success in outline, in detail, and in colour, as to make it 
one of the most worthy of study of any work in Europe. 
Here it may be observed, that in the doorways of St Mark’s, 
Yenice, we have examples of exquisite beauty, of sculp- 
ture of foliage and figures in marble set off by a ground 
filled in entirely with mosaic, similar in idea to the way in 
which figures are set upon a mosaic ground in Giotto’s 
work at Florence. 

In the great church of San Petronio at Bologna, the flat 
space between the two stone moulded plinths is of red 
marble, and above the plinths the walls are all of red brick. 
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This coloured plinth is very fine in its effect, and dignifies 
the whole building. The upper part of the Ducal Palace 
and the house called the Ca’ d’Oro, at Venice, are examples 
of a coloured chequer-work over the whole surface of the 
walk In the Ducal Palace this is arranged so as to form a 
regular diaper divided by lines of white and grey marble. 
The monument of Can Signorio, one of the Scaliger family, 
in the churchyard of Sta Maria TAntica at Verona, is a 
good example of the successful application of coloured 
materials to works of delicate detail. It is a lofty erection, 
composed of a great canopied monument in the centre, 
with a number of smaller canopied niches rising out of it, 
or standing upon shafts around it. The base is all of red 
marble, the nichfes have red marble columns, white gables, 
and red pjnramids above them. The central mass is mainly 
of a yellowish tint, with white marble niches and pinnacles 
of red marble, and, owing to the extent to which the colours 
are counterchanged, the effect is very good. The west 
doorway of Sta Anastasia, and the north doorway of San 
Fermo Maggiore, both at Verona, are beautiful examples 
of the simple alternation of white, red, and grey marbles 
in the jamb and arches ; and in both these cases the 
extreme beauty of the effect appears to be owing to the 
delicacy and harmony of the tints of the marble employed, 
and to the absence of the very violent contrasts of colour 
which are sometimes seen. 

There are other examples of buildings decorated with 
inlaid ornaments which belong to this cl^s; such are some 
of the French churches, as, e,g.j those throughout the Puy 
de Dome, of which we» may select as a typical example 
N6tre Dame-du-Port, Clermont Ferrand. Here the lower 
part of the walls is of uniform colour, the windows have 
alternate voussoirs of light and dark stone, and the wall 
above them is entirely covered with a mosaic diaper; the 
walls are crowned by a heavy cornice supported on corbels, 
between each of which the space is filled in with a star in 
mosaic. Similar examples occur at S. Etienne, Hevers, in 
Poitou, on®the banks of the Loire, and frequently in volcanic 
districts where dark and light materials, tufa and scoriae, 
abound, and suggest the treatment which has been adopted. 
Some of the churches at Pisa are very beautifully and 
delicately enriched with inlaying. The little church of San 
Matteo has round all its arches inlaid chevrons, diamonds, 
or triangles, and a line of inlaying under the moulded eaves 
comice of the aisle. The front of San Michele, also in 
Pisa, is covered with inlaid patterns filling in the spandrils, 
or following all the architectural Hues of the arcading with 
which the whole upper portion is covered ; similar inlaid 
patterns are to be seen between corbels under the t3mipanum 
of the south door of San Paolo, Pistoia. An inlaid pattern 
is carried along under the string-course below the aisle 
windows of the Cathedral of Lucca, and here, as in the 
other examples which have been given, the inlaid material 
is dark, on the white ground of the stone wall, and the 
object of its introduction was, no doubt, to give as much 
emphasis as possible to important features. In the case of 
the windows at Lucca the label is of dark marble, whilst the 
rest of the head of the window is white. In the church of 
San Domenico, Perugia, a window arch is built of grey 
stone, with occasion^ voussoirs of red, and on these, in 
order to make them as conspicuous as possible, small 
rosettes are carved. Another window in the same church 
has alternate voussoirs of red and white stone, and a red 
shaft for a monial. In the Palazzo Publico of Perugia the 
cornices and strings have ranges of corbels, the spaces 
between which are fiUed in with red marble to make the 
shadow deeper and more effective; in the windows, the 
shafts are of red marble ; and in the doorway the tympanum 
is of red marble, with figures in white in front of it. 
The west front of Lucca Cathedral is inlaid ?n the most 
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elaborate manner, the upper part with illustrations of 
field sports, and the lower part with geometrical patterns. 
Here, too, and in Giotto's campanile at Florence, the 
shafts themselves are inlaid in the same way as the rest 
of the work. 

In the arcades outside the walls of San Fermo Maggiore, 
and in the windows of the little church opposite the cathe- 
dral, at Verona, great effect is produced by the ingenious 
combination of brick and stone ; and throughout the north 
of Italy examples of this sort of arrangement of colour 
occur, and there is none more easy of imitation or repro- 
duction with good effect at the present day and in our own 
country. In Sant' Antonio, at Padua, an arcade of brick 
and stone in the west front has all its spandrils filled in 
with red marble ; and the case of the east end of the church 
at Murano will be remembered by all who have read Mr 
Ruskin's Stones of Venice, Here the substance of the walls 
is red brick for a few feet from the ground, and above that 
a rather coarse yellow brick \ red brick is used in place of 
labels, &c., to define the arches j the shafts are of various 
marbles ; and courses of marble, cut in triangles and 
alternately coloured and carved, are also introduced. The 
examples here given are enough to show, at any rate, the 
general prevalence of a love of colour in the Middle Ages 
throughout Europe. 

It would be somewhat beyond the scope of the exami- 
nation of such a subject from its architectural side to go 
at any length into the mode of decorative painting, which 
was almost universally adopted at the same time. In 
this application of colour all countries agree, and there 
is hardly room to doubt the beauty and expediency of 
the practice. The passage to the chapter-house at Salis- 
bury, the early church of St Mary at Guildford, the 
chapels at the east end of Winchester Cathedral, are 
interesting English examples of early work. The Norfolk 
screens and roofs are stiU more interesting and beautiful 
works of the richest description, and so numerous were 
these that at one time no church seems to have been 
thought furnished which had none of this kind of decora- 
tion. These had every portion of their moulded surfaces 
adorned in the richest way with gold and colours, whilst 
their solid panels were covered with pictures of single 
figures or subjects. EngHsh roofs were decorated in the 
same fashion, and of these the finest examples are in Peter- 
borough Cathedral and St Alban's Abbey. If we turn to 
the pages of illuminated manuscripts we shall find views 
of towns in which whole houses are decorated with masses 
of colour on the outside to distingtdsh them from their 
neighbours. And in rather later times, as we see in 
Florence, in Brescia, at Augsburg, at Meran, and often else- 
where, most brilliant effects were produced by painting 
subjects on the external walls of palaces and houses. 
But, generally speaking, beautifxil as this sort of decoration 
was, it erred rather in ignoring to a considerable extent 
the architecture which it adorned, — unlike the earlier 
works, where the effort of the colourist was usually and 
rightly to make all the mouldings or members of the 
work decorated more distinct and intelligible than they can 
be in the absence of colour. Without coloured illustrations 
of an elaborate description it would be impossible to 
explain any or all the features of architectural polychrome. 
But enough has been said to show that the subject is one 
not only of interest to ^.rchitects, but of importance to all 
who care for architecture, for it is hardly possible that 
works such as those which have hero been shortly referred 
to should be passed over by the student or amateur of 
architecture as though they had no interest for us, and it 
may be confidently asserted that modern schools of archi- 
tecture cannot with safety ignore so interesting a develop- 
ment of the arc. (t. h. n. — a , b. s.) 
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Ae«.ntbus ie&TM in coxnpoi&te < 
capitals, 417. 

Aidei. near Leeds, roof at, 42e. j 
iSgina, temple at, 404. i 

‘Isniciiiture, temple of, Cbina, | 

i4» i 

Ajjngentutn, temple of Jupiter 
OljTiipitis at, 405, 410. 

Albert Hall compared with 
Colosseum, 410. 

AJgena, gigantic toiohof “the 
Christian Lady“ in, 406, 
note ; singular Tuausoleums 
in, 419, note. 

Alhambra, 447- 
Aliuda, remains at. 413. 
Alyattea, tomb of, 401- 
Atnencan, ancient, architec- 
ture, 450-452, 

Amphitheatre Roman, 419. 
Amcona, Si Maria, 435. 

Angers cathedral, 430. 
Antiquaries, Society of, benefit , 
arising from its publications, 
445. I 

Antoninus and Faustina, temple 
of, 41A 

Apse, the, 430; double. In Ger- 
many. 431. 

Aquileia basilica, 435. 

Aqueducts. Roman, 419. 
Arabian, or Saracenic, archi- 
tecture. 445-44&. 

Axcading of church walla Italy, 
435. 

Arch, early apparent example 
of, at Mycenae, Greece, 402 ; 
use of, in Roman architeo- 
ture, 414, 415; triumphal, 
419; pointed, 422,447; iudif- 
fi^enceto true use of pointed 
in ItAUan Gothic archlteo 
tare, 435; apparent in axk- 
dent Axnecdcan architecture, 
450. 451. 

Architecture, ancient, advan- 
uge of the study of, 444, 
445; present position of, 452. 
Asia Minor, architecture of, 

401. 

Assisi, portico at, 417 ; church 
of San Francesco, 436; its 
colouring, 455. 

temple at, 405, 

Assyrian architecture, 397-9. 
Athens, Acropolis, 405; remains 
at, 411 

Atreus, treasury of, Mycenaa, 

402. 

Avebury, stone circles at, 383 
Avila. St Vicente, 482. 

Barcelona churchas, 433 
Basilicas, 421 ; in Italy, 434. 
Eaugh, cave of, 395. 

Beehive hutA 334. 

Bells on Chinese pagodas, 449. 
Benares, Ghoosla Ghat, 897. 
Bergamo porch, use of coloured 
stone iu, 456. 

BiWiography of architecture, 
457. 

Bins Kimroud, near Babylon, 
89a 

Bologna, San Petronlo church, 
456 

Brick, use of. In Roman archi- 
tecture, 415; extensive use 
of, by German mediae val 
architects, 432; use of, in 
Spain, 434; ingenious com- 
bination of, with stone, 457. 
Britfonl church archway, 426. 
Buddhist temples, China, 446. 
Burgos cathedral, 433. 
Burlington, eaii of, his villa at 
Chiswick, 440, 444. 

Byzantine architecture, 422. 
Cairo, mosques at, 446, 447. 
Oampanilee at Rome and 
Florence, 436. 

Campbell’s tomb, Egypt, 887. 
Canada, architeefcure of, 453. 


Canterbury cathedral, 426. 

Capitol at Washington, 454. 

Carcassonne cathedral, 432. 

Caria. tombs in, 401, 412. 

Caryatic order, 407. 

Catalonian work of 14th and 
16th centuries 433. 

Cave temples, India, 394, 396. 

Cecilia MeteUa, tomb of, 419. 

Cervetri, tomb at, 414. 

ChaldeA architecture of, 397. 

Chambers, Sir Win., 444. 

Chartres cathedral, 430. 

Chelsea coUege; 443. 

ChtveU^ 430. 

ChimsBra tomb, 401. 

Chinese architecture, 448-450; 
method of ;»nstructiou, 450 

Chiusi, tombs at, 414. 

Choirs, double, of German 
churches, 431. 

Choragic monuments, Greece, 
411 

Chuiriguerra, architect, 442. 

Cinqnecento architects of 
Italy, 438; school, 440; in- 
fluence in England* 442. 

Girdea, stone, 883; in Peru, 

451. 

Circular edifices, Roman, 419. 

Civic buHdings. modem, 453. 

Cloaca maxima, 414. 

Cloisters, arcaded, in Rome, 
435, 436. 

Cnidus, tomb at, 412. 

Cologne cathedzid, 431. 

Colosseum, thA 419. 

Colour, 382 ; in Greek temples, 
413 ; application of, to archi- 
tecture, 454. 

Columbaria, 419. 

CoOlumns, Egyptian, 391 ; at 
Susa, 400; of wood, early 
use of, Greece, 402 \ Greek, 
403, sgq . ; of Greek temples, 
410; Roman, 416, jsqq. 

Coxnmerdal buildings, modem, 
453. 

Como, Broletto, use of coloured 
marbles In, 456. 

CJomposite architecture, Roman, 
417. 

Concord, temple of, Rome, 
417, 

ConfucinA temple of, 438. 

Constance cathedral, 432. 

Cora, temple at, 418. 

Corinth, temple at, 405. 

Corinthian order, Greek, 407; 
Roman, 415. 

Cremation tombA Rome, 419. 

CromlechA 383 ; in Peru, 451. 
Cryat®^ and Alexandra palace^ 

452, 453. 

Cupola, use of, in modem 
Italian architecture, 438. 

Cuzco, ancient fortress, 462. 

Cyclopean walling in Greece, 
402; masonry, Peru, 452. 

Cyrus, tomb of, 399, 

Definition of architecture 382. 

Diocletian, palace of, 419. 

Dolmen, 383. 

Domalne Koyule, 436. 

Domes in French ecclesiastical 
architecture, 429. 

Domestic architecture (private 
houses), Egyptian, 892 ; 
Grecian, 413; Roman, 419; 
of Pompeii, 423; Chinese, 
449; modem European, 453. 

Doric order, Greek, ‘02; in 
temples, 409 ; Homan, 418. 

Earl’s Barton steeple, 425, 

EcbatanA remains at, 899. 

Edfoo, temple of, 389. 

Egyptian architecture, 384-392 

Elizabethan style, 442. 

Ellora, caves of, 395. 

English Gothic architecture 
425-9 ; modem architectuTA 
442-5. 
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Entablatures, Egyptian, 391. 

Ephesus, temple of Dlaua at, 
406, 410. 

Erechtheum at Athens, 412. 

Escorial, the, Spain, 442. 

Etruscan architecture, 414. 

Exeter cathedral, 428. 

Famese palace, Rome, 438, 441. 

Ferrara cathedral, 435. 

First Pointed style, 427. 

Flamboyant style, 431. 

Floors, mosaic and wooden, 421. 

Florence cathedral, 436; cam- 
panile, finest example of use 
of coloured materials, 456; 
St Croce refectory, Ac., 465. 

Foggia, church at, 435. i 

Fontevrault, church at, 430. 

FortiflcatioziA Egyptian, 391; 
Greek, 413 ; ancient, at 
Cuzco, Peru, 452. 

Fortuna Virilis, temple of, 
Rome, 417. 

Forums, Roman, 419. 

France, Gothic architecture in, 
429-31; example of use of 
coloured materials in build- 
ings, 456. 

Genoa, churches at, 435. 

Germauy, Gothic architecture 
In, 431; mediaeval brick 
architecture, 432. 

Gerona cathedral, 433. 

Ghizeh, ancient remains at, 
385-7. 

Gibbs, architect, 444. 

Glass, early use of, by Romans, 
421. 

Gloucester cathedral steeple, 

428. 

Gothic architecture, the desig- 
uation, 423. (See J^ointed.) 

Grecian architecture, 401-413 ; 
development of study of, in 
England, 444. 

Groined roofs, 428. 

Grotto of Pythagoras at Cor- 
tona, 41A 

Hadnau’s villa, 419. 

Balberstadt, 432. 

Ealicamassus, tomb of Mauso- 
lus at, 413. 

Harmony, 382. 

Harpy tomb, 401- 

Hsuran, the, Syria, Roman re- 
mains in, 421. 

Hawksmoor, architect, 444. 

Herculaneum, remains at, 419, 
421 

Herrera, architect of the 
Escorial, 442. 

Huacas of Peru, 452. 

Incas, sepuldu’ai works of thA 
461. 

Indian architecture, 394-7. 

Inlaying, examples of, 456. 

Ionic architecture, Greek, 405; 
Roman, 417. 

Ireland, Ck>thic architecture in, 

429. 

Italy, Gothic architecture of, 
434; modem school, 486; 
use of coloured materialA 
456. 

JaiuA works of the, 395. 

Jewish architecture, 392-94. 

Jones, Inigo, and his worka 
442. 

Jugemath, temple of, 397. 

Jupiter Stator, temple of, 416. 

Kannamc pagoda, 397. 

KarU, cave of, 394. 

Kamak, temple of, 390. 

Khoisabad remains, 397, 395. 

Kouyun]ik, remains of, 897,398. 

Kylas, Ellora, 895. 

Labyrinth of Egypt, 387. 

Lake dwellings, 384. 

Lanterns in Spanish churches, 
433. 

Leon, church of San Isidore 
432 ; cathedral. 438 


Lerida cathedral, 432, 433. 

Le Roy and his work on Greek 
architecture, 444. 

London— St Paul's, Bow church, 
Chelsea college, Jtc., 443; St 
Martin’s church, 444; Somer- 
set house, 444 ; modem 
architecture, 452 : Houses of 
Parliament, 453. 

Lorsch convent, 431. 

Ltibeck, Marien-kirche, 431 ; 

St Katherine, 432. 

Lucca, use of coloured stone 
at, 456. 

Lycia, sepulchres in, 401, 412. 
Lysicrates, monument of, 407, 
411. 

Madura, palace at, 396. 
Magdeburg cathedral, 431. 
Manresa, church at, 433. 
Marcellus. theatre of, Rome, 

418. 

Mars CJltor, temple of, 417. 
Martnnd temple, 396. 

Materials, building, Greek, 
413; Roman, 415; basalt at 
Hauran, 421; coloured, 456. 
Mausoleums of Augustus and 
Hadrian, 419 ; in Africa, 

419, note. 

Mausolus, tomb of, 413. 

Mecca, mosque at, 446. 
Medricen, the, mausoleum, 
Algeria, 419, note. 

Melrose abbey, 429. 

Memnon, figure of, Egypt, 390. 
Merton college chapel, 428. 
Mexico, ancient monuments of, 
450. 

Milan, church of St Ambrogio, 
435; cathedral, 436. 

Minden cathedral, 432. 

Minerva Medica, temple of, 419. 
Ming dynasty, China, tombs of 
the, 449. 

MonoUths, 383, , 

Monumental memorials, China, 
449. 

Mosaic church-decoration, St 
ApoUinare, 434. 

Mosques, examples of, 445, 456. 
Moulaings and ornaments, 
Greek, 408 ; Roman, 418 ; 
according to the Italo-Vitru- 
vian school, 439. 

Munich cathedral, 431. 

Munster cathedral, 431. 
Mycenae, treasury of Atreus at, 
402. 

Mylassa, tomb at, 412. 

Myra, rock-cut tomb at, 412. 
Kanking, porcelain tower of, 
449. 

Nebuchadnezzar’s temple, 898. 
New Grange, Ireland, 884. 
Nimroud, palace of, 397, 398. 
Norman and pre - Norman 
architecture, 422, 425, 426. 
Northamptonshire churches, 
use of coloured atone in, 458. 
Ndtre Dame, Paris, 430. 
Nuremberg, St Laurence, 431, 
432. 

Nurhags of Sardinia, 384- 
Obelisks, Egyptian, 390. 
Ornament, 382 ; honeycomb. In 
Saracenic architecture, 447, 
Oviedo, Sta Marla de Naranco, 
432. 

Padua, Arena chapel, use of 
colour in, 455. 

Pwstmn, temple at, 406, 410. 
Pagodas, Hindu, 396, 397; 

Chinese (taas), 449. 

Pai Loo or Pai Fang, China, 

449. 

Painted chambers, in Etruscan 
tombs, 414. 

Painting, decorative, use of, in 
IKiddle Ages, 457. 

Palenque, mins of temple at, 

450. 


, Palestine exploration, 393. 
Palladio and hisvrorks, 440, 441 
Palma, church at, 433. 
Paudrethan temple, 397. 
Pantheon. Home, 416, 4X8. 
Paris, the Louvre and Hotoi 
des Invalides, 441 ; Sainte 
Chapelle and its colouring, 
455. 

Parthenon, Athens, 405, 410. 
Pavements, Assyi'ian, 398. 

Pavia, St Michele, 435. 

Peking, temple of heaven at, 449. 
Perigueux, church of St Front 
at, 429 

Perrault, architect ot thfc> 
Louvre, 441. 

Persepolis, remains at, 400 
Persian architecture, 399— 40L 
Peru, ancient structures of, 
451, 452. 

Peterborough cathedral roof, 
457. 

Piets’ houses, 384. 

Pilasters, Egyptian, 391. 

Pisa cathedral, 435 ; later Pisan 
buildings and baptistery, 
436; Catupo Santo and its 
colouring, 455; use of col- 
oured stone in cathedral, 456 
Pistoia cathedral, use of col- 
oured stone, 456. 

Pointed arch, early use of, by 
Saracens, 447. 

Pointed architecture— rise and 
development of, 422; in Eu- 
rope, 424; English Gothic. 
425; Norman and Transition, 
426; First Pointed and latei 
styles, 427 ; Scotch, 428 ; 
Irish, 429; in France, 429; 
In Germany, 431; in Spain, 
432 ; in Italy, 434. 

Pompi^ remains at, 419, 420 
basilica at, 434. 

Porches and monuments, Ver- 
ona, 436. 

Porsena's tomb, 414. 

Prehistoric structures, 883, 384. 

of Peru, 451. 

Proportion, 382. 

Propylsea, Egyptian, 888 . 
Greek, 411. 

Pugin and his works, 445. 
Pyramids of Egypt, 385, 386. 
Railway stations, 453. 

Ravenna, church of St Vitale, 
435. 

Regulini Galeassi tomb, 414. 
Rickman and his works, 445 
Rock -cut temples, Indian, 395 
tombs, Greece, 412; caves, 
Etrurian, 414. 

Roman architecture, 414-421 , 
its influence on Pointed, 424, 
425. 

Romanesque architeocure, 422 
Rome — Famese palace, 438; St 
Peter’s, 438; church of St 
Genevieve (Pantheon), 442. 
Roofs, open timber and groined, 
428. 

Eosslyn chapel, 429. 

Rouen cathedral, 430. 

Round towers of Ireland, 429, 
Huskin’s Stones of Venice^ 467 
St Alban’s abbey roof, 457. 

St Angelo, castle of, 419. 

St ApoUinare in Classe and 
Nuovo, Ravenna, 434. 

St Clemente church, Rome, 434. 
St Maria in Cosmedin, Rome, 
434. 

St Paul’s, London, 443; restora* 
tiou of, 438; Covent Garden, 
443, 

St Paul’s, Borne, 434. 

St Peter, anaent basilica oir 
in Rome, 484. 

St Peter’s, Rome, 48a 
St Petersburg, mrcbitecture in*. 
442 
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Salamanca cathedrals, 433. Spain, Gothic architecture In, Theatres, Greek, 413; of Marcel- 

Sallust’s mansion, 419. 432. Ins, Rome, 418 ; Roman, 419. 

Santiago, Spain, church at, 432. Sp h i nx es, 387 Thehes, remains at, 390, 391. 

Saracenic architecture, 445-48. Statues, Egyptian, 390. Thrasyllus, ehoragic monu- 

Saxon architecture, 422, 425. Stonehenge, 383. ment of, 41L 

Scaliger’s monument, Verona, j Stuart and Revett’s Antignitta Tiles, glazed, Assyrian, 399. 

456. j of Athens, 444. Tings, Chinese partlions, 448. 

Scipio’a sarcophagous, 419, Susa, remains at, 400. Tiravaiur temple, 396. 

Scottish ecclesiastical architec- Symmetry, 382, Thyna, cyclopic walling at, 402. 

tnre, 428. Taaa, Chinese, 449. Tivoli, temple at, 417. 

Sculptured ornaments, Assy- Tanjore pagoda, 896. Toledo cathedral, 433. 

riau, 398; Greek, 409. Tantalais, tomb at, 401 Tombs, Egyptian, 387, 388; of 

Eegesta, temple at, 405. Tarqninii, tombs at, 414 the' kings, Palestine, 893; of 

Segovia cathedral, 433 ; St Mil- Tarragona cathedral, 433. Cyrus, 399 ; of the kings, 

Ian church, 432. Taunton, St Mary’s steeple, 428. Susa, 400 ; in Asia Minor, 

Selby choir, 428. Taylor, Sir Robert, architect, 401; of Christian Lady, 

Selinus, temple at, 405. 444. Algeria, 408, note; Greek, 

Sennacherib’s palace, 397 Telmissus,rock-cuttombsat,412. 412; Etruscan, 414; Roman, 

Sepulchral remains, Peru, 451, Temples, Egyptian, 388; of Solo- 419 ; .Chinese, 449; ancient 

452. mon and Herod, 892-93 ; American, 450, 452. 

Serapeum, the, 387. (cave)ofIndia, 394; Jain, 395; Tooloon, mosque of, 445. 

Seville cathedral, 433. Hindu, 396; of seven spheres Toov Tang, halls. China, 449 

Shoemadoo pagoda, Pegu, 397. atBorsippa, 398; Greek, 408; Topes of India, 894. 

Siena campanile, use of col- Doric, 409, Roman, 418; Toro, church at, 433. 

oared stone in, 456. Chinese, 448, 449 ; Central Toulouse, St Semin, 432. 

Sigru-^^za cathedral, 433. American, 450. Towns, modem, 452. 

Sihustani, stone circles at, 451 Terra cotta cone-work, Assyria, Tracery, 427. 

Soest* Wiesen-kirche, 431. 399. Treasury of Atreus, 402. 


Treves cathedral, 431. 

Triumphal arches, Roman, 419 
(also 415) ; composite, 417. 

Trondhjem cathedral, 424. 

Tumuli, 384. 

Tuscan (so-called) architecture, 
437. 

United States, modem build- 
ings, 458; capitol, Washing- 
ton, 454. 

University buUdings, modem, 
453. 

Valladolid cathedral, 442. 

Vanbrugh, Sir John, and his 
works. 443. 

Veil, 414. 

Vienna, St Stephen’s cathedral, 
431. 

Venice — St Mark’s, 485; the 
Fran, 436; palace, 436; 
St Mark’s doorways, mosaics, 
456 ; ducal palace, 456. 

Venus and Rome, temple of, 419, 

Verona, St Zenone church, 435; 
St Anastasia, 436; porches 
and monuments, 436; van- 
ous examples of use of col- 
our, 456 


Vesta, temple of, Tivoh, 417. 

Vdzelay abbey (quadripartite 
vault), 430 ; use of coloured 
stones, 456. 

Vitravius, 382, 383; resnscita- 
tion of his dogmas, 436 ; 
main value of Ms works, 
437 ; his five orders, 437 ; 
his precepts still inculcated, 
439. 

Voici, tombs at, 414. 

Walhalla, the, at Munich, 41S 

Warka, remains at, 399. 

Washington, capitol at, 464. 

Westminster abbey, 427 ; clois- 
ters, use of coloured stone 
in, 455. 

Winchester cathedral, 426-428. 

Wood, use of, in ancient build- 
ings, 400; details imitated 
in stone, Greece, 412- 

Wren, Sir Christcpher, and bis 
works, 448. 

Xanthus, tombs at, 401. 

York Minster, nave, 423. 

Yorkshire abbeys, 427. 

Zamora cathedral, 433. 

Zara cathedral, 435. 


GLOSSAEY OF AEOHITEOTUEAL TEEMS (ESPECIALLY CLASSICAL AND MEDIEVAL). 


Abacisotjs, diminutive of Abacus, applied to the cbeq^uers or squares 
of a tessellated pavement. 

Abaoits, from the Gr, a tray, or flat board, Ital. abaco, Fr. 

tailloirj the upper part of the capital of a column, pier, &c. (See 
separate article, and Cafital.) 

Abated, a term for such work in mediaeval masonry as is worked 
down or sunk. 

Abbey (Fr. abbaye, Ital. ahbadia^ or contracted, hadia, Ger. Ahtei^ 
Kloster), a term for the cHurch and other buildings used by 
conventual bodies presided over by an abbot or abbess, in 
contradistinction to cathedral, which is presided over by a 
bishop, and priory, the head of which was a prior or prioress. 
(See separate article. ) 

Acroterittm (Gr, kKp<a'r4ipLov, the summit or vertex), a statue or 
ornament of any kind placed on the apex of a pediment. The 
term is often restricted to the plinth, which forms the podium 
merely for the acroterium. 

Aisle, sometimes written Isle, Yle, and Alley (Lat. and Ital. ala, 
Fr. aile,bas-coU, Ger. SeiteTischiff, in its primary sense 

the wing of a house, but generally used to describe the alleys or 
passages at the sides of the naves and choirs of churches. (See 
separate article.) 

Alcove, a recess in a room usually screened off by pillars, 
balustrade, or drapery. 

Alien-Houses, religious houses in England belonging to foreign 
ecclesiastics, or under their control. They generally were built 
where property had been left l^y the donors to foreign orders to 
pray for their souls. They were frequently regular priories, but 
sometimes only cells, and even grcmges, with small chapels 
attached. Some, particularly in cities, seem to have been a sort 
of mission-houses. There were more than 100 in England. 
Many alien-houses were suppressed by Henry V., and the rest by 
Henry YIII. 

Alley, also called Ambulatory (Lat. deovmbulatorium), the covered 
passages round a cloister. (See also Alure. ) 

Almery, also Aumery, Aumbrie, and Ambry (Fr. armoire, Ital. 
armario), a recess in the wall of a church, sometimes square-headed, 
and sometimes arched over, and closed with a door like a cup- 
board — ^used to contain the chalices, basins, cruets, &c., for the 
use of the priest ; many of them have stone shelves. They are 
sometimes near the piscina, but more often on the opposite side. 
The word also seems in mediae val times to be used commonly for 
any closed cupboard, and even bookcase. 

Almonry (Lat. elee7ru}si'narium, Fr. avmuynerit, Ger. AlnioseTihaus), 
the place or chamber where alms were distributed to the poor in 
churches, or other ecclesiastical buildings. At Bishopstone 
Church, Wiltshire, it is a sort of covered porch attached to the 
south transept, but not communicating with the interior of the 
church. At Worcester Cathedral the alms are said to have been 
distributed on stone tables, on each side, within the great porch. 
In large monastic establishments, as at Westminster, it seems to 
have been a separate building of some importance, either joining 
the gatehouse 'or near it, that the establishment might be dis- 
turbed as little as possible. 

Almshouses, smajIL buildings for the residence of the aged poor, 
generally endowed with some yearly stipend. The greater portion 
were bruit after the Reformation. Two interestizig early ex- 


amples are — that at St Cross, near Winchester, and that near the 
Preaching Cross of the Black Friars at Hereford. 

Altar, anciently written Auter, or Awter (Lat. and Ital. altare, 
Fr. autel), the elevated table devoted to the celebration of the 
Eucharist. (See separate article.) 

Alurb (Lat- alwra — alloriwm, probably from alatoriu7n), an alley, 
passage, the water way or fiat gutter behind a parapet, the 
galleries of a clerestory, sometimes even the aisle itself of a 
church. The term is sometimes written valicre, or valoring, 

Amphiprostylb (Gr. kp.(pl, around or about, and prostyle, q,v.} 
A temple with a portico at each end is said to be amphiprostylar. 

Angel-Lights, the outer upper lights in a perpendicular window, 
next to the springing ; probably a corruption of the word angle- 
lights, as they are nearly triangular. 

Annulet (Lat. aimulus, a ring), a term applied to the small fillets 
or bands which encircle the lower part of the Doric capital 
immediately above the neck or trachelium. 

Ant.® (probably from the Gr. avrlos, or some other derivative of 
the preposition avrl, opposite to), the pier-formed ends of the 
walls of a building, as in the portico of a Greek temple. A 
portico is said to be in antis when columns stand between antse, 
as in the temple of Theseus, supposing the peristyle or surround- 
ing columns removed. 

AN'TS-Chapel, a small chapel forming the entrance to another. 
There are examples at the Cathedral and at Merton College, 
Oxford, and at King's College, Cambridge, besides several others. 
The ante-chapel to the Lady chapel in cathedrals is generally 
called the Presbytery. 

Ante-Choir, the part under the rooa loft, between the doors of the 
choir and the outer entrance of the screen, forming a sort of 
lobby. It is also called the Fore-Choir. 

ANTEEiXiB (Lat. arUe, before, ei^nAfixus, fixed), upright blocks with 
an ornamented, face placed at regiiar intervals on a cornice. 
Antefixse were originally adapted to close and hide the lower ends 
of the joints of the covering tiles on the roof of a temple. 

Apophygb (Gr. wiro<pvyfi, a flying off), the lowest part of the shaft 
of an Ionic or Corinthian column, or the highest member of its 
base if the column be considered as a whole. The apophyge is 
the inverted cavetto or concave sweep, on the tipper edge of which 
the diminishing shaft rests. 

Apse (Gr. Lat. absis, tribima, coTircha, Fr. absi^, rond- 

point, Ital. apside, tribwna, Ger. Ablanf), the semicircular or 
polygonal termination to the chancel of a church. (See separate 
article.) 

Apteral (Gr. a priv., and imp6y, a wing), a temple without columna 
on the flanks or sides. 

AbjBOSTYLE (Gr. apcuos, rare or weak, and a-tDaos, a column), a wide 
intercolumniation. (See Eustyle.) The space assigned to this 
term by Vitruvius is uncertain , the moderns assign to it four 
diameters. 

Ab-bosystyle (compounded of aroeostyle and sy style, q.v.) expresses 
the arrangement attendant on coupled columns, as in the western 
front of Sj; Paul’s CathedraL 

Arcade (Fr. arcade, arcatnj/re, Ital. areola, Ger. Bogengamg), a 
range of arches, supported either on columns or on piers, and 
detached or attached to the wall. (See separate article.) ... 

Architrave (Gt. chief, and Lat. trabs, a beam), the chier 
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beam — that part of the entablature which rests immediately on the 
heads of the coluiims and is surmounted by the frieze ; it is also 
called the epxstyUum or epistyle. The moulded enrichment on 
the sides and head of a door or window is called an architrave. 
Abchivolt, a contraction of the Italian architrave voUato^ is applied 
to the architrave moulding on the face of an arch, and following 
its contour. 

AKHATxrRE, the French term for the iron stays by which the lead 
lights are secured in windows. (See Stanchions and Sajohle 
Bars.) 

Arris, the sharp edge or angle in which two sides or surfaces meet. 
Ashlaji, also written Ashler, Ashelere, &c., (probably from the I^t. 
assella\ squared stones, generally applied to those used for facing 
walls. In a contract of date 1398 we read — Mmus erit exteriua 
do pnro lapide vocato achilar, plane incisso, interius vero de lapide 
fracto vocato roghwall*^ *^Clene hewen** ashler often occurs 
in medieval documents ; this no doubt means tooled or finely 
scappled, in contradistinction to rongh-axed, faces. 

Ashler Pieces, upright pieces of wood going from the common 
rafters so as to cut off the lower angle of the roof in the attic story. 
Astragal (Gr. acrrpirfcCKos^ a bone of the ancle), a convex moulding. 
This term is generally applied to small mouldings, torus to large 
ones of the same form. <See Torus.) 

Attic, a low story above an entablature, or above a cornice which 
limits the height of the main part of an elevation. Although the 
term is evidently derived from *ATTiK<Jr, we find noth i ng exactly 
answering to it in Greek architecture ; but it is very common in 
both Homan and Italian practice- What are otherwise called 
tholobates in St Peter’s and St Paul’s Cathedrals are frequently 
termed attics. 

Back-Choir, a place behind the altar in the principal choir, in 
which there is, or was, a small altar standing back to back with 
the former. 

Bahut, the French term for a wall of plain masonry on which 
there is some superstnicture. 

Bailev, said to be a corruption of Ballium by some, and derived 
by others from the French “ bailie,” a corruption of “ bataille,” 
because there the soldiers were drilled in battle array ; the open 
space between the inner and outer lines of a fortification. Some- 
times there were more than one, as the Inner and Outet Bailey ; 
we have the Old Bailey at London and at York, and the Upper 
and Kether Baileys at Colchester. 

Baldaquin, Bal1>agchino. See Cibobium. 

Ball-Flower, an ornament in the form of a ball inserted in the 
cup of a dower, which came into use in the latter part of the 18th, 
and was in great vogue m the early part of the 14th century. It 
is generally placed in rows at equal distances in the hollow of a 
moulding, frequently by the sides of mullions. The earliest 
known is said to be in the west part of Salisbury, where it is 
mixed with the tooth ornament. It seems to have been used 
more and more frequently, till at Gloucester Cathedral, in the 
south aide, it is in profusion. 

Baluster, a small colnmn or pier supporting the coping in a 
pierced parapet : the parapet itself when pierced is hence called 
a Balustrade. 

Baluster Shaft, the shaft dividing a window in Saxon architec- 
ture. At St Alban’s are some of these shafts, evidently out of 
the old Saxon church, whicl^ have been fixed up with Sforman 
capitals. 

Band, a sort of flat Meze or fascia running horizontally round a 
tower or other parts of a building, particularly the base tables in 
pe^ndicular work, commonly used with the long shafts character- 
istic of the 13th century. It generally has a bold, projecting 
moulding above and below, and is carved sometimes with foliages, 
but in general with cusped circles, or qnatrefoils, in which fre- 
quently are shields of arms. 

Band of a Column (Fr. hague)^ a series of annulets and hollows 
going round the middle of the shafts of columns, and sometimes 
of the entire pier. They are often beautifully carved with foliages, 
&c., as at Amiens. In several cathedrals there are rings of bronze 
apparently covering the junction of the finista of the columns. 
At Worcester and Westminster they appear to have been gilt; they 
are there more properly called Shaft Rings. 

BAFnsTERT, a separate building to contain the jSont, for the lite of 
baptism. They are frequent on the Continent — ^that at Rome 
near St John Lateran, and those at Florence, Pisa, Pavia, &c., are 
ail well-known examples. The only examples in England are at 
Cranbrook and Canterbury— the latter, however, is supposed to 
have been originally part of the treasury. 

Barbican, an outwork for the defence of a gate or drawbridge; 
also a sort of |)ent-house or construction of timber to shelter 
warders or sentries from arrows or other missiles. 

Barge Board. See Verge Board. 

Bartizan, supposed to be derived from the Ger. Barlvurie (Fr. 
ichaugusUe), a small turret, corbelled out at the angle of a wall or 
^ protect a warder and enable him to see around him. 
They generally are famished with oylets or arrow-slits. 


Base (Gr. Bctcris, Lat. spira, Fr. and Ital. hose, Ger. Fuss)^ 

that part of a column on which the shaft stands. The only 
base used by the Egyptians was a mere square plinth. The 
Assyrians evidently understood the value of a base as an archi- 
tectural accessory, and some bases shown on the bas-reliefs are 
strongly monlded. But all actually remaining are like the one 
recently placed in the British Museum, which consists merely of 
a large torus. The Persian bases were finely moulded, elegant in 
outline, and more richly ornamented than in any other style. 
The chief mouldings are a torus, and a large reversed cyma. In 
pure Greek work a base is never used in the Doric, but always in 
§ie Ionic and Corinthian. The plainer sort is that well known 
as the Attic, consisting mainly of a hollow between two tori ; 
but the tori are, in other instances, deeply channelled, so as to 
have a very complicated appearance. The Romans had bases to 
all their orders, the more usual form being like the Attic. The 
Romanesque and Norman bases were evidently copies, for the 
most part, from classic forms; but were often adorned with 
leaves at the angles of the square plinths, thereby leading them 
into the round in a very pleasing way. This was done still more 
elegantly in the Early English style, whose most characteristic 
base was much like the Attic, but with the hollow prolonged up- 
wards in a deep water-holding section. The Perpendicular were 
mostly very high, formed with two or more plinths and bold 
mouldings, chiefly reversed ogees. 

Base Court (Fr. basse cour, i.e., the lower court), the first open 
space within the gates of a castle. It was used for exercising 
cavah^, and keeping live stock during a siege. (See Enceinte.) 

Base of a Wall, or Ground Table, mouldings round a building 
just above ground; tbey mostly consist of similar members to 
those above described (Base), and run round the buttresses. The 
flat band between the plinth and upper mouldings is frequently' 
panelled and carved with shields, as in Henry VII. Chapel at 
Westminster. 

Basement. A basement story is a story placed wholly or partly 
below the level of the ground on the outside of and about the 
building. Basement, applied specially, as architects apply it, 
means the compartment in the elevation of a building upon which 
any columnar pilastered or arcaded ordinance may rest ; as in 
the Strand front of Somerset House, of which the basement 
begins at the level of the floor of the vestibule, being about that 
of the sti'eet pavement, and extends upwards to half the height of 
the adjoining building east and west. 

Basilica (Gr. $a<n\Licfi, le., the royal house), a term given by the 
Greeks and Romans to the public buildings devoted to judicial 
purposes. (See separate article. ) 

Batbment Lights, the lights in the upper part of a perpendicular 
window, abated, or only half the width of those below. 

Batter (Pr. hattre, to beat). Building over in projecting courses 
like inverted steps is termed battering, gathering, or corbelling 
over. The term is often applied to the converse operation of 
throwing back, as in a rev^tement or retaining wall. 

Battlement (Fr. bretesse^ Ital, merlo, Ger. Zinne), a parapet with 
a series of notches in it, from which arrows may be shot, or 
other instruments of defence hurled on besiegers. The raised 
portions are called merloTiSt and the notches eTribramreSj or ere- 
nelles. The former were intended to cover the soldier while dis- 
charging his weapon through the latter. Their use is of great 
antiquity ; they are found in the sculptures of Nineveh, in the 
tombs of Egypt, and on the famous Fran9ois vase, where there is 
a delineation of the siege of Troy. In ecclesiastical architecture 
the early battlements have small shallow embrasures at some 
distance apart. In the Decorated period they are closer together, 
and deeper, and the mouldings on the top of the merlon and 
bottom of the embrasure are richer. During this period, and the 
earlier part of the Perpendicular, the sides or cheeks of the em- 
brasures are perfectly square and plain. In later times the 
mouldings were continued round the sides, as well as at top and 
bottom, mitring at the angles, as over the doorway of Magdalene 
College, Oxford, The battlements of the Decorated and later 
periods are often richly ornamented by panelling, as in the last 
example. In castellated work the merlons are often pierced by 
narrow arrow-slits. (See Otlet.) In South Italy some battle- 
ments are found strongly resembling those of old Rome and 
Pompeii ; in foreign ecclesiastical architecture the parapets are 
very rarely embattled. 

Bat (Fr. travie^ Itah compartimento, Ger. Abtheilung), any division 
or compartment of an arcade, roof, &o. Thus each space from 
pillar to pillar, in a cathedral, is called a bay, or severey. 

Bay WpiDOW, any window projecting outwards from the wall of a 
building, either square or polygonSl on plan, and commencing 
from the ground. If they are carried on projecting corbels, they 
are called Oriel windows. Their use seems to have been confined 
to the later periods. In the Tndor and Elizabethan styles they 
are often semicircular on plan, in which case some think it more 
correct to call them Bow 'VVindows. For those in mediseval 
halls, see Dais. Hall. 
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Bead, a amall cylindrical monlding of frequent use. 

Bbd-MouTjD, the congeries of momdings which is under the pro- 
jecting paut of almost every comice, of which, indeed, it is a 
part. 

Bblfht (Fr. clocTier — ^if applied to a church, heffroi — ^if to the 
tower of a hotel de ville ; Ital. coTW^otTi-iZtf, Ger. QlockeTUhurnL)^ 
properly speaking, a detached tower or campanile containing 
bells, as at Evesham, but more generally applied to the ringing 
room or loft of the tower of a church. (See Tower. ) 

Bell or a Capital. In Early English and Decorated work, imme- 
diately above the necking is a deep, hollow curve ; this is called 
the bell of a capital. It is often enriched with foliages. 

Bell-Cot, Bell-Gable, or Bbll-Titrret. The place where one 
or more bells are hung in chapels, or small churches which have 
no towers. Bell-cots are sometimes double, as at ITorthborough 
and Cozwell ; a very common form in France and Switzer- 
land admits of three bells. In these countries also they are 
frequently of wood, and attached to the ridge. Those which 
stand on the gable, dividing the nave from the chancel, are 
generally called Sanctus Bells. A very curious, and it is 
Ibelieved unique, example at Clevea Abbey juts out from the wall. 
In later times bell turrets were much ornamented ; these are often 
called Filches. 

Bema (Gr. Lat. tribuTiaZ), the semicircular recess or hexedra, 

in the basilica, where the judges sat, and where in after times the 
altar was placed. It generally is roofed with a half dome or concTia. 
The seats, ep6voi, of the priests were against the wall, looking 
into the body of the church, that of the bishop being in the 
centre. The bema is generally ascended by steps, and railed off 
by Cancelli. 

Bench Table, the stone seat which runs round the walls of large 
churches, and sometimes round the piers ; it very generally is 
placed in the porches. 

Bezantii^e, a name given to an ornamented moulding much used in 
the IS'orman period, resembling bezants, coins struck in Byzan- 
tium. 

Billet (Fr. HlleUe)^ a species of ornamented moulding much used 
in Norman, and sometimes in Early English work, like short 
pieces of stick cut off and arranged alternately. 

Blookino-Cottrsb, a deep but slightly projecting course in an 
elevation, to act as cornice to an arcade, or to separate a basement 
from a superior story. (See String-Ooitrsb.) 

Boss (Fr. clef de v^te, Ital. hozza, Ger. Bucket), an ornament, 
generally carved, forming the key-stone at the intersection : 
of the ribs of a groined vault. Early Norman vaults have no | 
bosses. The carving is generally fol^ge, and resembles that of 
the period in capitals, &c. Sometimes they have human heads, 
as at Ndtre Dame at Paris, and sometimes grotesque figures. In 
later vaulting there are bosses at every intersection. 

Bowtell (supposed to be akin to Bottle), the mediaeval term 
for a round moulding or torus. When it follows a curve, as 
round a bench end, it is called a Roving Bowtell, q.v» 

Brace Mould, two ressaunts or ogees united together like a brace 
in printing, sometimes with a small bead between them. 

Bracket (Fr. corbeau, cul-de-lampe, Ital. mcTisola, Ger. Kragstein), 
a projecting ornament carrying a cornice. Those which support 
vaulting shafts or cross springers of a roof are more generally 
called Corbels. 

Bbattishing or Brandishing, is no doubt derived from the 
French breteche, a sort of crest ridge on a parapet, or species 
of embattlement. The term, however, is generally employed to 
describe the ranges of flowers which form the crests of so many 
parapets in the Tudor period. 

Broach (from hroche, a spit), now used to designate a particular 
form of spire, the sides of which, with the angles of the tower, 
finish with a sort of haunching. (See Spire.) 

Buttress, anciently written Botrasse, or Boterasse (ItaL pwrvUUo, 
Fr. contrefort, Ger. Strebepfeiler), masonry projecting from a 
wall, and intended to strengthen the same against the thrust 
of a roof or vault. Buttresses are no doubt derived from the 
classic pilasters which serve to strengthen walls where there is 
a pressure of a girder or roof timber. In very early work they 
have little projection, and in fact are “strip-pilasters.” In Nor- 
man work they are wider, with very little projection, and 
generally* stop under a comice or corbel table. Early Englmh 
Buttresses project considerably, sometimes with de^ sloping 
weatherings in several stages, and sometimes with gabled heads, 
as at Beverley. Sometimes they are chamfered, and sometimes 
the angles have jamb shafts, as in the last example. At Wells 
and Salisbury they are richly ornamented with canopies and 
statues. In the Decorated period they became richly panelled in 

^ stages, and often finish with niches and statues and elegantly 
carved and crocketted gablets, as at York. In the Perpendicular 
period the weatherings became waved, and they frequently 
terminate with niches and pinnacles. 

Buttress, Flying (Ft. curc-houtcmt, ItaL pumullo cureuaXo, Ger. 
Streb^ogevC), a detached buttresa or pier of maaonry at some 
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distance from a wall, and connected theremth by an arch or 
portion of an arch, so as to discharge the thrust of a roof or vault 
on some strong point. 

Buttress Shafts, slender columns at the angle of buttresses, 
chiefly used in the Early English period. 

Cabling. The flutes of columns are said to be cabled when they 
are partly occupied by solid convex masses, or appear to be 
refilled with cylinders after they had been formed. 

Caisson. See Cassoon. 

Campanile, a name given in Italy to the bell tower of a town hall 
or church. In that country this is almost always detached from 
the latter. (See Belfry.) 

Canopy, the upper part or cover of a niche, or the projecting orna- 
ment over an altar or seat or tomb. The word is supposed to be 
derived from cmopcRwai, the gauze covering over a bed to keep ofl 
the gnats {Kdavm^), a mosquito curtain. Early English canopies 
are generally simple, with trefoiled or ciuquefoiled heads; but 
in the later styles they are very rich, and divided into compart- 
ments with pendants, knots, pinnacles, Ac. The triangular ar- 
rangement over an Early EngHsh and Decorated doorway is often 
called a canopy. The triangular canopies in the north of Italy are 
peculiar. Those in England are generally part of the arrangement 
of the arch mouldings of the door, and form, as it were, the hood- 
moulds to them, as at Y ork. The former are above and independent 
of the door mouldings, and frequently support an arch with a tym- 
panum, above which is a triangular canopy, as in the Duomo at 
Florence. Sometimes the canopy and ar^ project from the wall, 
and are carried on small jamb ^affcs, as at San Pietro Martire at 
Verona. An extremely curious canopy, being a sort of horse- 
shoe arch, surmounting and breaking into a circular arch, from 
Toumay is given. Similar canopies are often over windows, as at 
York Minster over the great west window, and lower tiers in the 
towers. These are triangular, while the upper windows in the 
towers have ogee canopies. 

Cant. When the comer of a square is ftut off octagoually, it is said 
to be cemted. Thus a bay window with octagonal comers is called 
a canted bay. 

Oabital (Gr. K€<l>d\aioy, Lat. capitulwm, Ital. cayUello, Sp. chapitel, 
Ger. Knauff, Kapital, Fr. (diapiteau), the upper part of a column, 
pilaster, pier, Ac. Capitals have been used in every style down 
to the present time. That mostly used by the Egyptians was 
bell-shaped, with or without ornaments. The Persians used the 
I double-headed bell, forming a kind of bracket capital. The 
Assyrians apparently made use of the Ionic and Corinthian, 
which were developed by the Greeks, Romans, and Italians, into 
their present well-known forms. The Doric was apparently an 
invention or adaptation by the Greeks, and was altered by the 
Romans and Italians. But in all these examples, both ancient 
and modem, the capitals of an order are all of the same form 
throughout the same building, so that if one he seen the form of 
all the others is known. The Romanesque architects altered all 
this, and in the carving of their capitals often introduced such 
figures and emblems as helped to teU the story of their building, 
.Mother form was introduced by them in the curtain capital, 
rade at first, but afterwards highly decorated. It evidently took 
its origin from the cutting off of the lower angles of a squt^e 
block, and then rounding them off. The process may be dis- 
tinctly seen, in its several stages, in Mayence CathedraL But 
this form of capiinl was more ftdly developed by the Normans, 
with whom it became a marked feature. In the Early English 
capitals a peculiar flower of three or more lobes was used, spread- 
ing from the necking upwards in most graceful forms. In 
Decorated and Perpendicular this was abandoned in favour of 
more realistic forms of crumpled leaves, enclosing the bell like a 
wreath. In each style bold abacus mouldings were always used, 
whether with or without foliage. 

Carrels (Lat. carola), small chapels or oratories enclosed by screens ; 
also sometimes the rails of the screens themselves ; and sometimes 
the separate seats or pews for monks near the windows. It was 
at one time supposed that the scrolls on which inscriptions of 
texts, Ac., are formed were called carrels, but this seems a 
mist^e. 

Oartatideb, human female figures used as piers, colnnms, or 
supports. OaryaHc is applied to the human figure generally 
when used in the manner of Oaryatides- 
Cabement, a deep hollow monlding, sometimes filled with foliage, 

~ and then called a Vignette ; also the fiame which holds the lead 
lights of a quarrel-glazed window. 

Cassoon, or Caisson, a deep pan^ or coffer in a soffit or ceiling. 
This term is sometimes written in the French form, cadssoTi, some- 
times derived directly from the Italian cassone, the augmentative 
of ectssa, a chest or coffer. 

Cathedral (ItaL ducmio, catted/rale, Fr. cedTUdtraZe, Ger. Ztojw 
hirche), the principal church where the bishop has his seat 
{cathedtrot) as diocesan. (See separate article.) 

Cathetus (Gr. Kde^ros, a perpendicular line), "pie eye of ilM 
volute is BO termed because its position is determined, in an Ionic 
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or Toluted capital, “by a line let down from the point in which the 
TolcLte generates. 

OAULicrui^Trs (Lat, a stalk or stem), the inner scroll of the Corinthian 
capital. It is not nnconmion, however, to apply this term to the 
larger scrolls or volutes also. 

Catetto (Ital. cavare, to dig out), a moulding whose form is a 
simple concave, impending. 

Ceiling (Ital. soJUo, soppalcho^ Er, plafcmd, laTiiMs^ Ger. Stuben- 
that covering of a room which hides the joists of the floor 
above, or the rafters of the roof. Most churches have either open 
roofs, or are groined in stone. At Peterborough and St Albans 
there are very old flat ceilings of hoards curiously painted. In 
later times the boarded ceiling, an^ in fact, some of those of 
plaster, have moulded ribs, locked with hossas at the intersection, 
and are sometimes elaborately carved. In the cloisters at Lincoln, 
the nave and choir at York, the side aisles of the choir at Win- 
chester, the ciurch at Warmington, and several other places, 
there are ceilings formed of oak rihs, fdled in at the spandrils 
with narrow thin pieces of board, in exact Imitation of stone 
groining. In the Elizabethan and subsequent jjeriods, the ceil- 
mgs are enriched with most elaborate ornaments in stucco. (See 
Gboiked Vaulting.) 

Cblls, small monastic houses, generally in the country, belonging 
to large conventual buildings, and intended for change of air for 
the monks, as well as places to reside in to look after the lands, 
vassals, &c. Thus Tynemouth was a cell to St Albans ; AshweH, 
Herts, to Westminster Abbey. (See Grange!) Also the small 
sleeping a|>artments of the monks; also a small apartment used by 
the antmorite or hermit. 

Chambeb, CHA3SOTBB, or Chaumbbb. When the edge or arris of 
any work is cut off at an angle of 46® in a small degree, it is said 
to he chamfered; if to a large scale, it is said to be a canted comer. 
(See Cant.) The chamfer is much used in mediaeval work, and is 
sometimes plain, sometimes hollowed out, and sometimea moulded. 

Chamfer Stof. Chamfers sometimes simply run into the arris by 
a plane face ; more commonly they are first stopped by some 
ornament, as by a bead ; they are sometimes terminated 'by 
trefoils, or cinquefoils, double or single, and in general form very 
pleading features in mediaeval architecture. 

Ohancbl, a place separated from the rest of a church by a screen 
{ctmcellw). The word is now generally used to signify the choir ^ 
of a small church. ! 

Chantry (Lat. caMnaria, Pr. cfiamireris, Ger. KaTtfytrei), a small 
chapel ^nerally built out from a church. They generally contain 
a fuunder^s tomb, and are often endowed places where masses 
might be said for his souL The officiator, or mass priest, being 
often unconnected with the parochial clergy, the chantry has 
generally an entrance from the outside. 

Chapel (Lat. and ItaJL capelZot, Pr. cha:;^lle, Ger. JS:apelU\ a 
small, detached buildiug used as a substitute for a church in a 
large parish ; an apartment in any large building, a palace, a 
nobleman’s house, an hospital or prison, used for public worship ; 
or an attached building running out of and forming part of a large 
church, generally demcated to different saints, each having its 
own altar, piscina, &c-, and screened off from the body of the 
building. 

Chapiter, the old English name for a Capital. 

Chapter House (Lat. capitoliwm^ ItaL capHolo, Pr. cTuipitre^ Ger. 
KapUel^us\ the chamber in which the chapter or heads of the 
monastic Ix^es assembled to transact business. They are of 
various forms; some are oblong apartments, as Canterbury, 
Exeter, Chester, Gloucester, &c.; some octagonal, as Salisbury, 
Westminster, Wells, Lincoln, York, &c. That at Lincoln hasten 
sides, and that at Worcester is circular ; most are groined over, 
and some, as Salishuiy, Wells, Lincoln, Worcester, &c., depend 
on a single slight vaulting shaft for the support of the massive 
vaulting. This picturesque plan is almost exclusively P.Tigligb 

Charnel House (Med. Lat. capuxriumi Pr. ossttaire), a place for 
depositing the bones which miglit be thrown up in dicing graves. 
Sometimes, as at Gloucester, Jaythe, and Eipon, it was a portion 
of ^e crypt; sometimes, as at Old St Paul’s and Worcester 
(both now destroyed), it was a separate building in the church- 
yard ; sometimes chantry chapels were attached to these huild- 
mga, _ M. VioUet-le-Duc has given two very curious examples of 
osmaireSf — one from Pleurauoe, the other from Faouet. 

Choir (Lat. chorus, Ital. coro, Pr. chceur, Ger. Ohor, Old English, 
quire, qusn), that part of a church or monastery where the hreviarv 
services or ** horse^’ axe chanted. 

OlBOiuuM (Pr. haMagwin, Ital. hcOdaechmo), a tabernacle or 
v^ted canopy supported on shafts standing over the high altar 
Ger^ of Canterhuiy calls every hay of the quire there a ciborium, 
probably because the groining rose and formed a sort of canopv 
over each bay. 

OxN(^UEForL, a sinking ox perforation like a flower of five points 
or leaves, as a quatrefoil is of four. The points are sometimes 
m a (^le, as m the lower windows at Lincoln, and sometimes 
form the cusping of a head. 


Cleithral (Gr. K\e7epoy, an enclosed or ahut-up place), is applied 
to a covered Greek temple, in contradistinction to HypcethrcU 
which designates one that is uncovered ; the roof of a cleithral 
temple completely covers or encloses it. 

Clbbbstobt, Clearstory (Ital. ehiaro piano, Pr. clairevoie, clawt 
itagc, Ger. IMvtgadert), When the middle of the nave of a church 
rises above the aisles and is pierced with windows, the upper story 
is thus called. Sometimes these windows are very small, being 
mere quatrefoils, or spherical triangles. In large buildings, how- 
ever, they are important objects, both for beauty and utility. 
The window of the clerestories of Norman work, even in large 
churches, are of less importance than in the later styles. In Early 

English they became larger ; and in the Decorated they are more 
important still, being lengthened as the triforium diminishes. In 
Perpendicular work the latter often disappears altogether, and in 
many later churches, as at Taunton, and many churches in 
Norfolk and Suffolk, the clerestories are close ranges of win- 
dows. 

Cloister (Lat. claustrum, Ital chiostro, Pr. cloitre, Ger. Kloster), 
an enclosed square, like the atrium of a Roman house, with a walk 
or ambulatory round, sheltered by a roof generally joined, and 
by tracery windows, which were more or less ^azed. (See 
separate article.) 

Close, the precinct of a cathedral or abbey. Sometimes the walls 
are traceable, but now generally the boundary is only known by 
tradition. 

Coffer, a deep panel in a ceiUiig. 

Column (Lat. colmma), a tapering cylindrical mass, placed vertically 
on a level stylobate, in some cases with a spreading congeries oJf 
mouldings called a base, and having always at its upper and 
smaller end a dilating mass called a capital. Columns are either 
insulated or attached. They are said to be attached or engaged 


one half or more, hut 
For the columns of different 


when they form part of a waU, ^ 

not the whole, of their substance. 

styles and orders of architecture, see the general article, mpyra. 

Consol or Console, a bracket or truss, generally with scrolls or 
volutes at the two ends, of unequal size and contrasted, hut con- 
nected by a flowing line from the hack of the upper one to the 
inner convolving face of the lowei. 

Coping (Ital. coperto, corona, Pr. chaperon), the capping (whence 
the name is probably derived) or covering of a wall. This is of 
stone, weathered to throw off the wet. In Norman times, as far 
as can be judged from the little there is left, it was generally 
plain and flat, and projected over the wall with a throating to form 
a drip. Afterwards it assumed a torus or bowtell at the top, and 
became deeper, and in the Decorated period there were generally 
several sets-off. The copings m the late Perpendiouto period 
assumed something of the wavy section of the buttress caps, and 
mitred round the sides of the embrasure, as well as the top and 
bottom. 

Corbel (from the low Latin corbeyus, a basket, Ital. mensola, Pr. 
corbe^, aul-de^lampe, Ger. Krcbgstein), the name in mediaeval 
architecture for a piece of stone jutting out of a wall to carry any 
superincumbent weight. A piece of timber projecting in the same 
way was called a tassel or a bragger. Thus the carved ornaments 
from which the vaulting shafts spring at Lincoln are corbels. 
Norman corbels are generally plain. In the Early English period 
they are sometimes ^borately carved, as at Lincoln above cited, 
and sometimes more simply so, as at Stone, They sometimes 
end with a point apparently growing into the wall, or forming a 
knot, as at Winchester, and often are supported by angels and 
other figures. In the later periods the foliage or ornaments 
resemble those in the capitals. (See Capital.) 


Corbel Table, a projecting cornice or parapet, supported by a 
of cortels a short distance apart, which carry a moulding, 
above which is a plain piece of projecting wall foiming a parapet, 
and covered by a coping. Sometimes small arches are thrown 
across from corbel to corbel, to carry the projection. 

COMIB SraiPS, a Sootoh term for the steps formed up the sides of 
tne gable by breaking the coping into short horizontal pieces. 

Cornice (I>. Ger. Krcmz), the projection at the top of » 

waU fimshed by a blocking-course, common in classic architecture. 
In Norman times, the wall finished with a corbel table which 
cained a portion of plain projecting work, which was finished 
by a coping, and the whole formed a Parapet. In Early English 
times the parapet was much the same, but the work was exe^ited 
in a much better way, especially the small arches connecting the 
V Y®' Decorated period the corbel table was ifearly 

abandoned, and a large hollow, with one or two subordinate 
mouldmgs, substituted ; this was sometimes filled with the ball 
flowers, and sometimes with running foliages. In the Pemen- 
dicular style, the parapet frequently did not project beyoii<fthe 
waU-line below ; the mouldy then became a string (though often 
improperly caged a cornice), and was ornamented by a quatrefoil 
or small rosettes set at equal mtervals immediately imder tbs 
battlements. In many French examples the moulded atrinfi i« 
very hold, and enriched with foliage ornaments. ^ 
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Corona, a term applied to the deep vertical face of the projectea 
part of the cornice between the bed-mould and the covering 
mouldings. 

Cove — O ovrNG. The moxddmg called the cavetto,— or the scotia 
inverted, — on a large scale, and not as a mere moulding in the 
composition of a cornice, is called a cove or a coving. 

ORENELnE, a word generally considered to mean an embrasure of 
a battlement, but latterly proved to apply to the whole system, of 
defence by battlements. In medieval times no one could * * crenel- 
late a budding without special licence from his supreme lord. 
(See Battlement, Embrasure.) 

Cresting, an ornamental finish in the wall or ridge of h building, 
which is common on the Continent. An example occurs at 
Exeter Cathedral, the ridge of which is ornamented with a range 
of small Jleurs-de-lis in lead. 

Cboceet (Ital. wnaiTietiOy Pr. crochet^ crosse, Ger. HaJcl&in^ Sj7iollen\ 
an ornament running up the sides of gablets, hood-moulds, pin- 
nacles, spires ; generally a winding stem like a creeping plant, 
with flowers or leaves projecting at intervals, and terminating 
in a finial. 

Crop (Ang.-Sax. crop\ the top of anything. A word anciently 
used for a Pinial, which see. 

Cross. This religious symbol is almost always placed on the ends 
of gables, the summit of spires, and other conspicuous places of 
old churches. In early times it was generally very plain, often a 
simple cross in a circle, as at Beverley. Sometimes they take the 
form of a light cross crosslet, or a cross in a square. In the 
Decorated and later styles they became richly floriated, and 
assumed an endless variety of forms. Of memorial crosses the 
finest examples are the Eleanor crosses, erected by Edward I. 
Of these a few yet remain, one of which has recently been re- 
erected at Charing Cross. Preachvng crosses were often set np by 
the wayside as stations for preaching; the moat noted is that in 
front of St Paul’s. The finest remaining sepulchral crosses are 
the old elaborately-carved examples found in Ireland. 
Cross-Aisle, an old name for a transept. 

Cross-Springer, the transverse ribs or a vault. 

Crow-Steps. See Corbie Steps- 

Crow Stone, the upper stone of a gable ; see also as last. 

Crypt (Lat. crypta^ Ital. voUo eoUerraneo^ Fr. crypte, Ger. Gfruft), 
a vaulted apartment of neater or less size, usually under the 
choir. (See separate artide.) 

Cupola (Ital. cupo, concave, profound), a spherical or spheroidal 
covering to a building, or to any part of it. 

Ousp (Fr. fexdlle^ Ital. cuspide^ Ger. Knopf), the point where the 
foliations of tracery intersect. The earliest example of a plain 
cusp is probably that at Pythagoras School, at Cambridge, — of 
an ornamented cusp at Ely Cathedral, where a small roll, with a 
rosette at the end, is formed at the termination of a cusp. In the 
later styles the terminations of the cusps were more nchly decor- 
ated ; they also sometimes terminate not only in leaves or foliages, 
but in rosettes, heads, and other fanciful ornaments. 

Cyclostyle (Gr. KitKhos, a circle, and (rrv\os, a column). A strno 
ture composed of a circular range of columns without a core is 
cyclostylar ; with a core the range would be a peristyle. This 
is the species of edifice called by Vitruvius Monopteral. (See 
Monopteros.) 

Cyma (Gr. KvfjLCi, a wave), the name of a moulding of very frequent 
use. It is a simple, waved line, concave at one end and convex 
at the other, like an Italic /. When the concave part is upper- 
most it is called a cyma-recta ; but if the convexity appear above, 
and the concavity below, it is then a cyma-reversa. 

Cymatium. When the crowning moulding of an entablature is of 
the cyma form, it is termed the Cymatium. 

Cyrto-prostylb. An alternation of Cyrtostylb (g^.v.), but in- 
dicating more clearly than Cyrtostyle does an external projec- 
tion. 

Cyrtostylb (Gr. /evpT6s, convex, and <rTv\os, a column), a circular 
projecting portico. Such are those of the transept entrances to 
St Paul’s Cathedral. I 

Dado or Die, the vertical face of an insulated pedestal between the 
base and comice or surbase. It is extended also to the similar 
part of all stereobates which are arranged like pedestals in Roman 
and Italian architecture. 

Dais (Fr. dais, estrade, Ital. ^edeZla), a part of the floor at 
the end of a mediaeval hall, raised a step above the rest of the 
building. On this the lord of the mansion dined with his friends 
at the great table, apart fixuh the retainers and servants. In 
mediaeval halls there was generally a deep recessed hay window 
at one or at each end of- the dais, supposed to be for retirement, 
or. greater privacy than the open haU could afford. In France the 
word is understood as a canopy or hanging over a seat ; probably 
the name was given from the fact that the seats of great men were 
then surmounted by such an ornament. 

Dboastylb (Gr. Seica, ten, and rrv\os, a coliunn), a jwrtlco of ten 
columns in front. 

Dentil (Lat. dens', a tooth). The c<^ 2 ;ged or toothed member. 
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common in the bed-mould of a Corinthian entablature, is said to 
be dentilled, and each cog or tooth is called a dentil. 

Depressed Arches or Drop Arches, those of less pitch than the 
equilateral. 

Design. The plans, elevations, sections, and whatever other draw- 
ings may be necessary for an edifice, exhibit the design, the term 
plan haviM a restricted application to a technical portion of the 
design, (l^e Plan.) 

Detail. As used by architects, detail means the smaller parts 
into which a composition may be divided. It is applied generally 
to mouldings and other enrichments, and again to their minutiae. 
Diameters. The diameters of the lower and upper ends of the 
shaft of a column are called its inferior and superior diameters 
respectively ; the former is the greatest, the latter the least 
diameter of the shaft. 

Diaper (Ital. diaspro, Fr. diaspri, Ger. Ghhlumte), a method of 
decorating a wall, panel, stained glass, or any plain surface, by 
covering it with a continuous design of flowers, rosettes, &c., 
either in squares or lozenges, or some geometrical form resembling 
the pattern of a diapered table-cloth, from which, in fact (drap 
d’Ypres), the name is supposed by some to have been derived 
Diastyle (Gr. 5«£, through, and otvXos, a column), a spacious 
intercolumniation, to which three diameters are assigned. (See 
Eustylb.) 

Dipteros (Gr. Bis, twice, and a wing), a double-winged 

temple. The Greeks are said to have constructed temples with 
two ranges of columns all round, which were called dipteroi. A 
portico projecting two columns and their interspaces is of dipteral 
or pseudo-dipter^ arrangement. 

Discharging Arch, an arch over the opening of a door or window, 
to discharge or relieve the superincumbent weight from pressing 
on the freestone. 

I Distemper. See Fresco. 

Distylb (Gr. twice, and crOXos, a column), a portico of two 
columns. This term is not generally applied to the mere porch 
with two columns, but to describe a portico with two columns in 
arUis. 

Ditriglyph, an intercolumniation in the Doric order, of two 
triglyphs. (See Trtglyph.) 

Dodeoastyle (Gt. ^t&d€Ka, twelve, and (ttvXos, a column), a por- 
tico of twelve columns in front. The lower one of the west front 
of St Paul's Cathedral is of twelve columns, but they are coupled, 
making the arrangement pseudo-dodecastyle. The Chamber of 
Deputies in Paris has a true dodeoastyle. 

Dog-tooth, a favourite enrichment used from the latter part of 
the Norman period to the early part of the Decorated. It is m 
the form of a four-leaved flower, the centre of which projects, 
and probably was named from its resemblance to the dog-tootheo’ 
violet. 

Dome (Gr. S»p.a, a structure of any kind, Lat. domus, a house or 
temple), a cupola or inverted cup on a building. The application 
of this term to its generally-received purpose is from the Italian 
custom of calling an archiepiscopal church, by way of eminence, 
II duomo, the temple ; for to on© of that rank, the cathedral of 
Florence, the cupola was first applied in modem practice. The 
Italians themselves never caU a cupola a dome : it is on this side 
of the Alps the application has arisen, from the circumstance, it 
would appear, that the Italians use the term with reference to 
those structures whose most distinguishing feature is the cupola, 
tholus, or (as we now caU it) dome. (See Cupola.) 

Donjon, the principal tower of a castle. (See Keep.) 

Dormer Beam or Dormant Beam, said to be a tie-beam, but 
more probably, as its name imports, a sleeper. 

Dormer 'W'indow (Fr. lucevme, Ital. cibhavno, Ger. Dachfenster), 
a window belonging to a room in a roof, which consequently pro- 
jects from it with a valley gutter on each side. They are said 
not to be earlier than the 14th century. In Germany there are 
often several rows of dormers, one above the other. In Italian 
Gothic they are very rare ; in fact, the former have an unusually 
steep roof, while in the latter country, where the Italian tile is 
used, the roofs are rather flat. 

Dormitory (Fr. dortow, ItaL dormU&rU>, Ger, Schlafgemach), the 
place where the monks slept at night. It was sometimes one 
long room like a barrack, and sometimes divided into a succession 
of small chambers or cells. The dormitory was generally on the 
first floor, and connected with the church, so that it ^was not 
necessary to go out of doors to attend the nocturnal services. In 
the large houses of the late Perpendicular jjeriod, and also in some 
of the Elizabethan, the entfre upper story in the roof formed one 
large apartment, said to have been a place for exercise in wet 
weather, and also for a dormitory for the retainers of the house- 
hold, or those of visitors. 

Dossel or Dorsal. See Reredos.^ 

Dripstone, the mouldii^ or comice which acts as a canopy to 
doors and windows. Horizon^ running mouldings, are some- 
times called tablets^ and sometimes dripstones. 

Drop Arches, See Depressed Arches. 
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DuyoBON, the prison in a castle ikecp^ so called hecanse the Norman 
name for the latter is donjon, and the dungeons or prisons are 
generally in it* lowest story. (See Keep.) 

Echaitguette. See Babtizan. 

Eohis^s (Gr, ix^yos, an egg), a moulding of eccentric curve, gene- 
rally cut (when it is carved) into the forms of e^s and anchors 
alternating, whence the moulding is called hy the name of the 
more conspicuous. It is the same as Ovolo, q.v. 

Element, the outline of the design of a Decorated window, on 
which the centres for the tracery are formed. These centres w^ 
aB he found to fall on points which, in some way or other, will 
he equimultiples of parts of the openings. Before any one can 
draw tracery well, or understand even the principles of its com- 
position. he must give much attention to the study of the element. 
(See Tracery. ) 

Eibtation, the front facade, as the French term it, of a structure, 
a geometrical drawing of the external upright parts of a build- 
ing. 

EuBHA.'-tTRE, the opening in a battlement between the two raised 
solid portions or merlons, sometimes called a crenelle. (See 
Battiement, Cbjenells.) 

EKCEirriE, a French term for the close or precinct of a cathedral, 
abbey, castle, &g, 

EirTABLATURE, or lOTAsnATUEB (Lat. m, upon, and tabula, a 
tablet the superimposed horizontal mass in a columnar ordinance, 
which rests upon the tablet or abacus of a column. It is conven- 
tionally composed of three parts, architrave, frieze, and cornice. 

Entail, Entaylb, sculptured ornaments, generally of rich design, 
most probably derived from the Italian ifUaglio, 

Entasis, the swelling of a column, &c. In medifieval architecture, 
some spires, particularly those called ** broach spires,” have a 
slight swelling in the sides, but no more than to make them look 
straight; for, from a particular “deceptio visua,” that which is 
quite straight, when viewed at a height, looks hollow. 

fepi, the French term for a light finial, generally of metal, hut 
sometimes of terra cotta, forming the termination of a pointed 
roof or spire. 

EyiSTTLixTH, or Epistyle (Gr. M, upon, and trrvXos, a column). 
This term may with propriety he applied to the whole entabla- 
ture, with wMcb it is synonymous; but it is restricted in use to 
the architrave or lowest member of the entablature. 

Escape, an eqnivalent for the term Apophyge, q,v. 

Escutcheon (Lat. scutum, Ital. scudo, Fr. icrusson, Ger. Wapperi- 
ichild), a term for the shields used on tombs in the spandi^ of 
doors or in string-courses. Also the ornamented plates from the 
centre of which door-rings, knockers, &c., are suspended, or 
which protect the wood of the key-hole from the wear of the key. 
In memssval times these were often worked in a veiy beautiful 
manner, 

Estrahe a French term for a raised platform. (See Dais.) 

Eusttle (Gr. c^, well, and otvXqs, a colnmn), a species of inter- 
colnmniation, to which a proportion of two diameters and a 
quarter is assigned. This term, together with the others of 
itimilar import — pycnostyle, systyle, diastyle, and arseostyle — 
referring to the distances of columns &om one another in composi- 
tion, is from Titruvius, who assigns to each the space it is to 
express. It will he seen, however, hy reference to them iudivi- 
dually, that the words themselves, though perhaps suflB.cienti.y 
applicable, convey no idea of an exactly denned space, and by 
reference to the columnar structures of the ancients, that no atten- 
tion was paid by them to such limitations. It follows, then, that 
the proportions assigned to each are pnrely conventional, and 
may or may not be attended to without vitiating the power of 
applying the terms. Eustyle means the best or most beautiful 
arrangement ; but as the effect of a columnar composition 
depends on many things besides the diameter of the columns, the 
^me proportioned intercolumniation would look well or ill accord- 
ing to those other circumstances, so that the limitation of eustyle 
to two diameters and a quarter is abaoid. 

FAgADE. See Elevation, 

Faite, the French term for the ridge of a roof. 

FAiTxkRE, the ornament running along the ridge of a building. 
(See Crestino.) 

Fan Traoert. See Groined Taultino. 

F.^ia (I^t. a band.) The narrow vertical bands or broad fillets 
into which the aremtraves of Ck>riathian and Ionic entablatures 
are divided are called fasciae ; and the term is generally applied to 
any similar member in arcMtectore. 

Featherinq. See Cusp. 

Fembrell, properly Fuhei^ll, a sort of lantern in the ridge of 
a h a ll (when the fire was in the middle of the fioor and not in a 
chimney) for the purpose of letting ont the smoke. 
li^BNBSTRAL, a fiume or ** chassis,” on which oiled paper or thin 
cloth was strained to keep ont wind and rain when the windows 
were nox glazed. 

Fxbetort, a sort of parclose which enclosed the feretmzn. shrine, 
or tomb, as in Henry VII. 's chapeL 


E C T U R E [glossary. 

Fillet (Fr. Jilei, Zisiel, Ital. lisfello, Ger. Binde), a narrow vertical 
band or listel, of frequent use in congeries of mouldings, to 
separate and combine them, and also to give breadth and fbrnmess 
to the upper edge of a crowning cyma or cavetto, as in an external 
cornice. The narrow slips or breadths between the fiutesi of Corin- 
thian and Ionic columns are also called fillets. In mediaeval work., 
the fillet is a small, flat, projecting square, chiefly used to sepa- 
rate hollows and rounds, and often found in the outer parts of 
shafts and bowtells. In this situation the centre fillet has been 
termed a keel, and the two side ones wings ; but apparently this 
is not an ancient usage. 

Finial (Fr. JleuroTi), the flower or bunch of flowers with which a 
spire, pinnacle, gablet, canopy, &c., generally terminates. Where 
there are crockets, the finial generally bears as close a resemblance 
as possible to them in point of design. They are found in early 
work where there are no crockets. The simplest form more 
resembles a bud about to burst than an open flower. They soon 
became more elaborate, as at Lincoln, and still more, as at West- 
minster and the Hotel Cluny at Paris. Many Perpendicular 
fi-nmia are like four crockets bound together. Almost eveiy 
known example of a finial has a sort of necking separating it 
from the parts below, (See ^pi.) 

Flamboyant, a name applied to the Third Pointed style in France 
(ogive tertiaU), which seems to have been developed from the 
Second, as our Perpendicular was from the Decorated. The great 
characteristic is, that the element of the tracery flows upwards in 
long wavy divisions like flames of fire. In most cases, also, every 
division has only one cusp on each side, however long the division 
may be. The mouldings seem to be as much inferior to those of 
the preceding period, as Qur Perpendicular mouldings were to the 
Early English, a fact which seems to show that the decadence of 
Gothic architecture was not confined to one country. 

FLfeoHB (Ital. aguglia), a general term in French architecture for a 
spire, but more particularly used for the small slender erection 
rising from the intersection of the nave and transepts in cathedrals 
and large churches, and carrying the sanctus bell. 

Flute, a concave channel. Columns whose shafts are channelled 
are said to he fluted, and the flutes are collectively called flutings. 

Foliation. See Cusp. 

Font, the vessel used in the rite of baptism. The earliest extant 
is supposed to be that in which Conat^antine is said to have been 
baptised; this is a porphyry labrum from a Boman bath. Those 
in the baptisteries in Italy are all large, and were intended for 
immersion ; as time went on, they seem to have become smaller. 
What they were in Saxon times is uncertain, though it is not 
improbable that some of the plain examples, called Norman, may 
have been of earliei date. Norman fonts are sometimes mere 
plain, hollow cylinders, generally a little smaller below than 
above ; others are massive squares, supported on a thick stem, 
round which sometimes there are smaller shafts. In the Early 
English this form is still pursued, and the shafts are detached ; 
sometimes, however, they are hexagonal and octagonal, and in 
this and the later styles assume the form of a vessel on a stem, 
Norman fonts have frequently curious carvings on them, ap- 
proaching the grotesque ; in later times the foliages, &c., 
partook absolutefy of the character of those used in other archi- 
tectural details of their respective periods. The font is usually 
placed close to a pfllar near the entrance, generally that nearest 
but one to the tower in the south arcade, or, in large buildings, 
in the middle of the nave, opposite the entrance porch, and some- 
times in a separate building. (See Baptistery.) 

Foot-Stall, a word supposed to be a literal translation of piMe- 
stal, or pedestal, the lower part of a pier. (See Base, Patin.) 

Fobmeret, the half ribs against the walls in a groined-ceiling. 

Fratert, Fratbr House, supposed to be the hall where the friars 
met for dinner or other purposes ; the same as refectory among 
the monks. 

Free-stone (Ft. pUrre de taille, Ital. pietra molle), stone used for 
mouldmgs, tracery, and other work required to be executed with 
the chis^ The oolitic stones are generally so called, although in 
some countries the soft sandstones are so used, and in some 
churches an indurated chalk called clunch is employed for inter- 
nal lining and for carving. 

Fresco, the method of painting on a wall while the plastering is 
wet. The colour penetrates through the material, which tkereiore 
will bear rubbing or cleaning to almost any extent. The trans- 
parency, the chiaroscuro, and lucidity, as well as force, which 
can be obtained by this method, cannot be conceived unless the 
frescoes of Fra Angelico or Raffaelle are studied. The word, 
however, is often applied improperly to mediaeval delineations ^ 
in ancient churches, which axe only painted on the surface in 
dmtemper or body colour, mixed with size or white of egg, which 
gives them an opaque effect. 

Fbiei^ (Ital. fregio, from the Lat. Phrygionites, enriched or em- 
broidered), that portion of an entablature between the cornice 

, above and the architrave below. It derives its name from being 

I the recipient of the sculptured enrichments either of foliage or 
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figures wMch may "be relevant to tlie object of the structure. The 
frioze is also called the Zoophortts, q,v. 

Frontispiece, the front or principal elevation of a structure. This 
term, however, is generally restricted in application to a Decorated 
entrance. 

Fttmereii. See FemerblIj. 

G abl e, sometimes Garni (Ft. ^ignon^ Ital. colma^ Ger. Giebeil). 
^When a roof is not hipped or returned on itself at the ends, its 
ends are stopped by carrying up the walls under them in the 
triangular form of the roof itself. This is called the gable, or, in 
the case of the ornamental and ornamented gable, the pediment. 
Of course gables follow the angles of the slope of the roof, and 
diifer in the various styles. In Norman work they are generally 
about half pitch ; in Early English, seldom less than equilateral, 
and often more. In Decorated work they become lower, and still 
more so in the Perpendicular style. In all important buildings 
they are finished with copings or parapets. In early times the 
copings were nearly flat. In the later styles gables are often 
surmounted with battlements, or enriched with crockets ; they 
are also often panelled or perforated, sometimes very richly. The 
gables in ecclesiastical buildings are mostly terminated with a 
cross ; in others, by a finial or pinnacle. In later times the 
parapets or copings were broken into a sort of steps, called 
corMe steps. In buildings of less pretension, the tiles or other 
roof covering passed over the front of the wall, which then, 
of course, had no coping. In this case the outer pair of rafters 
were concealed by moulded or carved verge boards. (See Battle- 
ment, Coping, CorbIe steps. Parapet, Verge Board, &c.) 

Gajble Window, a term sometimes applied to the large window 
under a gable, but more properly to the windows in the gable 
itself- 

Gabled Towers, those which are finished with gables instead of 
parapets, as at Sompting. Many of the German Romanesque 
towers are gabled. 

Gablets, triangular terminations to buttresses, much in use in the 
Early English and Decorated periods, after which the buttresses 
generally terminate in pinnacles. The Early English gablets are 
generally plain, and very sharp in pitch. In the Cecorated period 
they are often enriched with panelling and crockets. They are 
sometimes finished with small crosses, hut oftener with finials. 

Galilee. This name is said to be derived from the Scriptural 
expression, “GaHlee of the Gentiles.” Galilees are supposed to 
bare been used sometimes as courts of law, but chiefly for 
penitents not jet admitted to the body of the church. At 
Durham the galilee is a chapel at the main entrance into the nave. 

Gallery, any long passage looking down into another part of a 
building, or into the court outside. In like manner, any stage 
erected to carry a rood or an organ, or to receive spectators, was 
atterly called a gallery, though originally a loft. In later times 
the name was given to any very long rooms, particularly those 
intended for purposes of state. (See Loft, Triforitjm.) 

Gargoyle or Gurgoyle (Fr. gargouilUy carion, IcunceuTy Ital. 
dooda di gronday Ger. Ausguss), the carved tennmatlon to a 
spout which conveyed away the water from the gutters, supposed 
to be called so from the gurgling noise made by the water passing 
through it. Gargoyles are mostiy grotesque figures. 

Garretting, properly Gallbtting, from gallet, a small piece of 
stone chipped off by the chisel. A method of protecting the 
mortar joints in rough walls by sticking in chips of stone while 
the mortar is wet. 

Gatb-hodsb, a building forming the entrance to a town, the door 
of an abbey, or tbe enceinte of a castle or other important edifice. 
They gener^ly had a large gateway protected by a gate, and also 
a portcullis, over which were battlemented parapets with holes 
(machicolations) for throwing down darts, melted lead, or hot sand, 
on the besiegers. Gatehouses always had a lodge, with apart- 
ments for the porter, and ^ard-rooms for the soldiers ; and 
generally rooms over for the officers, and often places for prisoners 
beneath. They are sometimes open in the rear, as at Cooling 
Castle, and often have doors with portcullises, &c., on both sides, 
in case the enemy should scale the walla, and attack them both 
in front and rear. In this case, the space between, on the ground 
floor, was generally groined over, with holes for missile weapons. 

Glyph, a vertical channel in a frieze. (See Triglyph.) 

Grading (Ital. dim. of gradusy a step). Architects frequently apply 
the plural of this term, gradini, to such series of great steps as are 
found at the mausoleum at Halicarnassus. 

Grange, a word derived from the French, signifying a large bam 
or granary. ^ They were usually long buildings with high wooden 
roofs, sometimes divided by posts or columns into a sort of nave 
and aisles, and with walls strongly buttressed. In England the 
term is applied not only to the barns, bnt to tbe whme of the 
buildings which formed the detached farms belonging to the 
monasteries ; in most cases there was a chapel either included 
among these or standing apart as a separate edifice. 

Gbiffe, a French term for an ornament at the angles of the base ot 
early pillars, for which we have no proper equivalent. It first 
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consisted of a single leaf, which became more elaborate, and was, 
no doubt, the origin of the foliated bases. 

Grille, the iron work forming the enclosure screen to a chapel, or 
protecting railing to a tomb or shrine ; more commonly found 
in France than in England, Our best example, perhaps, is that 
round the tomb of Queen Eleanor in Westminster Abbey. They 
are of wrought iron, ornamented by the swage and punch, and put 
together either by rivets or clips. 

Groin, by some described as the line of intersection of two vaults 
where they cross each other, which others call the groin point ; by 
others the curved section or spandril of such vaulting is called a 



Groin Ceiling, a ceiling to a building composed of oak ribs, the 
spandrils of which are filled in with narrow, thin slips 'of wood. 
There are several in England ; one at the Early English church at 
Warmington, and one at Winchester Cathedral, exactly resembl- 
ing those of stone. 

Groin Centering. In groiDing without ribs, the whole surface is 
supported by centering during the erection of the vaulting. In 
ribbed work the stone ribs only are supported by timber ribs 
during the progress of the work, any light stuff being used while 
filling in the spandrils. 

Groin Foint, the name give by workmen to the arris or line of 
intersection of one vault with another where there are no ribs. 

Groin Rib (Fr. nerf d^arite, Ital. costolay Ger. Jdippe)y the rib 
which conceals the groin point or joints, where the spandrils 
intersect. 

Groined Vaulting (Lat. forniXy testudOy Fr. -voUte d^arUe^ Jtal. 
fomicd)y the system of covering a building with stone vaults which 
cross and intersect each other, as opposed to the barrel vaulting 
(vo^e de berceau)y or series of arches placed side by side. The 
earliest groins are plain, without any ribs, except occasionally a 
sort of wide band from wall to wall, to strengthen the construction. 
In later Norman times ribs were added on the line of intersection 
of the spandrils, crossing each other, and having a boss as a key 
common to both ; these ribs the French authors call nerfs en 
ogvot. Their introduction, however, caused an entire change in 
the system of vaulting; instead of arches of uniform thiclmess 
and great weight, these ribs were first put up as the main con- 
struction, and spandrils (remplissage) of the lightest and thinnest 
possible materi^ placed upon them, the haunches only being 
loaded sufficiently to counterbalance the pressure from the crown. 
Shortly after, half ribs against tiie walls (formerets) were intro- 
duced to carry the spandrils without cutting into the walling, 
and to add to the appearance. The work was now not treated as 
continued vaulting, but as divided into days (travies), and it was 
formed by keeping up the ogive or intersecting ribs and their 
bosses ; a sort of construction having some affinity to the dome 
was formed, which added much to the strength of the groining. 
Of course the top of the soffit or ridge of the vault was not hon- 
zontal, but rose from the level of the top of the formeret-rib to 
the boss and fell again ; but this could not be perceived from 
below. As this system of construction got more into use, and as 
the vaults were required to he of greater span and of higher pitch, 
the spandrils became larger, and wanted more support. To give 
this another set of ribs was introduced, passing from the springers 
of the ogive ribs, and going to about half-way between these and 
the ogive, and meeting on the ridge of the vault ; these inter- 
mediate ribs are called by the French t/ierceronsy and began, to 
come into use in the transition from Early English to Decorated. 
About the same period a system of vaulting came into use called 
TiexpartUe, from the fact that every bay is divided into six com- 
partments instead of four. It was invented to cover the naves of 
churches of unusual width. The filling of the spandrils in this 
style is very peculiar; and, where the different compartmenf® 
meet at the ridge, some pieces of harder stone have been used, 
which have rather a pleasing effect. The arch(^ against the wall 
being of smaller span than the Tnam arches, cause the centre 
springers to be perpendicular and parallel for some height, and 
the spandrils themselves are very hollow. As styles progressed, 
and the desire for greater richness increased, another senes of ribs 
called liemeSy was introduced ; these passed cross-wa^s from the 
ogives to the tierceroTiSy and thence to tne d<yt£hleav/Xy dividing the 
spandrils nearly horizontally. These various systems mcreased 
in the Peipendicular period, so that the vaults were quite a net- 
work of ribs, and led at last to the Tudor, or, as it is called by 
many, fa/n tracery vaulting. In this system the ribs are no part 
of the real construction, but are merely carved upon the vous- 
soirs, which form the actual vaulting. Fan Tracery is so called 
because the ribs radiate from the springers, and spread out like 
the sticks of a fan. These later methods are not strictly groins, 
for the pendentives are not square on plan, but circul^, and there 
is therefore no arris intersection or Groin Point (which see). ^ 
Groins, Welsh, or Hnderpitoh. When the main longitudinal 

n. — 59 
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vault of any groining is hi^Rer than the cross or tranperp vaults 
which run ’from the window's, the system of vaulting is called 
uaierjutch groining, or, as termed by the workmen, Welsh groin- 
ing. A very fine example is at St George’s COiapel, Windsor. 
OR'*unt> Table. See Base of a Wall. 

Guilloche or Gctillochos iGr. ymov, a member, and a snare), 

an interlaced ornament like network, used most frequently to 
enrich the torus. 

GuTTiS (Lat. drops). The small cylindrical drops used to enrich 
the mutnles and re^las of the Doric entablature are so called. 
Gutter, the channei for carrying off rain-water. The mediaeval 
sputters differed little from others, except that they are often 
hollows sunk in the top of btcne cornices, in which case they are 
generally called ehafmels in English, and c7i&ieaicai in French. 
Hagioscope^ a term derived from the Greek, improperly used to 
describe certain oblique openings in the mediieval buildings for 
the purpose of seeing the altar. iSee Squint.) 

Hall (Fr. ftfiUe, salon^ Ital. salccj salons, Ger. SaaZ), the princi- 
pal apartment in the large dwellings of the JMiddle Ages used for 
the purposes of receptions, feasts, &c. In the Norman castle the 
hall was generally in th© keep above the ground floor, where 
the retainers lived, the basement being devoted to stores and 
dungeons for confining prisoners. Later halls, indeed some 
Norman halls (not in castles), are generally on the ground floor, 
as at Westminster, approached by a porch either at the end, as 
in this last example, or at the aide, as at Guildhall, London, 
haring at one end a raised Dais (wMoh see) or Estrade. The 
roofs are generally open, and more or leas ornamented. In the 
middle of these was an opening to let out the smoke (see Louvre, 
Fe^^cerbllI, though in later times the halls have large chimney 
places with funneJs or chimney shafts for this purpose. At this 
period there were usually two deeply recessed bay windows at 
each end of the dais, and doors leading into the withdrawing- 
rooms or the ladies’ apartments; they are also generally wain- 
scoted with oak, in small panels, to the height of five or six feet, 
the panels often -being enriched. Westminster Hall was origi- 
nally divided into three parts, like a nave and side aisles, as are 
some on the Continent. 

Helix (Gr. €Xi|, a wreath or ringlet), used synonymously with 
Cauliculus, V. Its plural is Helices. 

BfesRZNO-BoNE Wore, bricks or other materials arranged diagon- 
ally in building. 

Hexastylb (Gr. €|, six, and tfruAcy, a column). A portico of six 
columns in front is of this description. Most of the churches in 
London which have porticoes have hexaprostyles. 

High Altar, the principal altar in a cathe^al or church. Where 
there is a second, it is generally at the end of the choir or 
chancel, not in the Lady Chapel. At St Albans it stood at the 
end of the nave, close to the choir screen. 

Hip- Knob, the finial on the hip of a roof, or between the barge 
hoards of a gable. 

Hoou-Mould, a word used to signify the drip-stone or label over a 
window or door opening, whether inside or out ; but it seems 
more properly to he appued to the mouldings at the arris of the 
arch at the inner side of such opening. Sometimes these assume 
form of a label, and have jamb-shafts. Frequently the soffit 
is slightly hollowed and finishes with an arris. (See Dripstone, 
Label.) 

Hotel DE YillE {ItaL hroletto, :paZaatzo, commtmaU), the town-hall 
or gi^d-hall, in France, Germany, and Northern Italy. The build- 
ing in general serves for the administration of justice, the receipt 
of town dues, the regulation of markets, the residence of magw- 
trates, barracks for police, prisons, and all other fiscal purposes. 
As may be imagined, they differ very much in different towns, 
but they have almost invariably attached to them, or closely 
adjacent, a large clock- tower (beared), containing one or more 
bells, for ca l li n g the people together on special occasions. 

Hotel Dieu (Fr. tnaisoTi Ital. ospedale^ lo spedale)^ the name 
for an hospital in mediaeval times. In England there are but 
few remains of these buildings, one of which is at Dover ; abroad 
there are many. The most celebrated is the one at Angers, 
described by Parker. They do not seem to differ much in 
airangement of plan from those in modem days — ^the accommoda- 
tion lor the chaplain, medicine, nurses, stores, &c., being much 
the same in all ages, except that in some of the earlier, instead of 
• the sick being placed in long wards like galleries, as is now done, 

, they occupied large buildings, with naves and side aisles like 
churches. The reader is referred to the works of Parker 
Viollet-le-Duc, and Verdier and Cattois, for further details. ’ 
Htpjethros (Gr. W, under, and the air), a temple open 

to the air, or uncovered. The term may be the more easily under- 
stood by supposing the roof removed from over the nave of a 
church in which columns or piers go up from the floor to the 
ceiling, leaving the aisles still covert 
Htpogea (Gr. vva, under, and yu, the earth), constructions under 
the surface of the earth, or in the sides of a hill or mountain. 
Hvpotraohelium (Gr, M, under, and TpdxvZ^os^ the neck), the 
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moulding or the groove at the junction of the shaft with the capi- 
I tal of a column. In some styles the hypotrachelium is a project- 
ing fillet or moulding, and in others, as the Doric, it is composed 
I of a channel or groove, and sometimes of more than one. 
loHNOORAPHT (Gr. ’(x^os, a footstep or track, and ypatp-^, a descrip- 
tion or representation), the drawing of a plan, or representation 
of the site of an object on a horizontal plane. 

Impost, a term in classic architecture for the horizontal mouldings 
of piers or pilasters, from the top of which the archivolts or 
mouldings which go round the arch spring. The word is scarcely 
applicable to mediaival architecture, as the mouldings in general 
spring from the capital of a shaft, or from a corbel ; or they con- 
tinue without breaking down to the base, or till they are stopped 
by a chamfer or a regular base moulding, or they die into a plain 
: shaft, or at any rate one of different section. 

I Intbroolumniation, the distance from column to column, the 
clear space between columns. 

IntebIaAoed Arches, arches where one passes over two openings, 
and they consequently cut or intersect each other. 

Iron Work, in mediaeval architecture, as an ornament is chiefly 
confined to the hinges, &c., of doors and of church chests, &;e. 
Specimens of Norman iron work are very rare. Early English 
specimens are numerous, and very elaborate. In some inst^ces 
not only do the hinges become a mass of scroll work, but the 
surface of the doors is covered by similar ornaments. In both 
these periods the design evidently partakes of the feeling exhibited 
in the stone or wood carving. In the Decorated period the scroll 
work is more graceful, and, like the foliage of the time, more 
natural. As styles progressed, there was a greater desire that the 
framing of the doors should be richer, and the ledges were cham- 
fered or raised, then panelled, and at last the doors became a mass 
of scroll panelling. This, of course, interfered with the design of 
the hinges, the ornamentation of which gradually became un- 
usual. In almost all styles the smaller and less important doors 
had merely plain strap hinges, terminating in a few bent scrolls, 
and latterly in fleurs-de-lis. Escutcheon and ring handles, and 
the other furniture, partook more or less of the character of the 
time. On the Continent the knockers are very elaborate. At all 
eriods doors have been ornamented with nails having projecting 
eads, sometimes square, sometimes polygonal, ana sometimes 
ornamented with roses, &c. Th© iron work of windows is gene- 
rally plain, and the ornament confined to simple fiev/r-de-lis heads 
to the stancheons. The iron work of screens enclosing tombs and 
chapels is noticed under Grille, q^.v. 

Jamb, the side-post or lining of a doorway or other aperture. Th© 
jambs of a window outside the frame are called Reveals, 
Jamb-Shaft. Small shafts to doors and windows with caps and 
bases ; when in the inside arris of the jamb of a window they are 
somei^es called Esconsons. 

Jambette, a French term for the upright ashlar piece between the 
inside of the plate and the rafters. 

JuBB, one of the names of the ambo or reading desk in the early 
Ohnstian church. In later times, a term especially applied to th© 
rood-loft or gallery over the screen, whence the words “ Jube, 
Domine, benedicere,” &c., were read, 

Keel-Mouluing, a round on which there is a small fillet, somewhat 
like the keel of a ship. It is common in the Early English and 
Decorated styles. 

Keep (Fr. donjoii), the i nm ost and strongest part of a mediaeval 
castle, answering to the citadel of modem times. The arrange- 
ment is said to have originated with Gundulf, the celebrated 
bishop of Rochester. Th© Norman keep is generally a very 
massive square tower, the basement or stories partly below 
ground being used for stores and prisons. The rngiTi story is 
generally a great deal above ground level, with a projecting 
entrance, approached hy a flight of steps and drawbridge. This 
floor is generally supposed to have been the guard -room or place 
for the soldiery ; above this was the hall, which generally extended 
over the whole area of the huilding, and is sometime separated by 
columns ; above this are other apartments for the residents. 
There are winding staircases in the angles of the buildings, and 
passages and small chambers in the thickness of the walls. The 
keep was intended for the last refuge, in case the outworks were 
scaled and the other buildings stormed. There is generally a well 
in a mediseval keep, ingeniously concealed in the thickness of a 
pillar. Tme most celebrated of Norman times are 
me White Tower u^ondon, the castles at Rochester, Arundel, and 
Newcastle, Castle Hedingham, &c. The keep was often circular, 
as at Conisborough and Windsor. 

Ket-Stonb, in classic architecture, the centre voussoir of an arch, 
often ornamented with carving. In Pointed architecture there is 
often no key-stone. For those to groined arches, see Boss. *' 

Ki^b, Knot, the hunch of flowers carved on a Corbel, or on a 

A$OSS« 

the cuter projeotmg monldiog over doors, windows, arches, 
&o., Mme^es called Dripstone or WeMher Mouldmg, or Mood- 
Mould. The former terms seem scarcely applicable, as this mould- 
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ing is often found inside a ‘building where no rain could come, 
and consequently there is no drip. The latter term is described 
tinder Hood-Mottu). In Norman times the label frequently did 
not project at aU, and when it did it was very little, and formed 
part of the series of arch mouldings. In the Early English styles 
they were not very large, sometimes slightly undercut, sometimes 
deeply, sometimes a quarter round with chamfer, and very fre- 
quently a *‘roll^* or “scroll moulding,” so called because it 
resembles the part of a scroll where the edge laps over the body 
of the roll. Labels generally resemble the string-courses of the 
periods, and, in fact, often return horizontally and form strings. 
They are less common in Continental architecture than in English. 
(See Dripstone, Hood-Motjld, String-Courses.) 

Lajbel Terminations, carvings on which the labels terminated near 
the springing of the windows. In Norman times these were fre- 
quently grotesque heads of fish, birds, &c., and sometimes stiff 
foliage, as at Shoreham. In the Early English and Decorated 
periods they are often elegant knots of flowers, or heads of kings, 
queens, bishops, and oth^ persons supposed to be the founders of 
churches. In the Perpendicular period they often finished with a 
short, square mitred return or knee, and the foliages are generally 
leaves of square or octagonal form. 

liAOUNAR (Lat.), a panelled or coffered ceiling or soflELt. The panels 
or cassoons of a ceiling are hy Yitnivius caUed lacmiaria. 

Lantern (Lat. latema)^ a turret raised above a roof or tower, 
and very much pierced, the better to transmit light. In modem 
practice this term is generally applied to any raised part in a roof 
or ceiling containing vertical windows, "but covered in hori- 
zontally. The name was also often applied to the lowore or 
femerell on a roof to carry off the smoke ; sometimes, too, to the 
open constructions at the top of towers, as at Ely Cathedral, 
Boston in Lincolnshire, probablv because lights were placed in 
them at night to serve as beacons. 

Lanterns of the Dead, curious small slender towers, found chiefly 
in the centre and west of France, having apertures at the top, 
where a light was exhibited at night to mark the place of a 
cemetery. Some have supposed that the round towers in Ireland 
may have served for this purpose. 

Lavabo (Fr. lavoiTy ItaL. lavatoio), the lavatory for washing hands, 
generally erected in the cloisters of monasteries. Those at Glou- 
-cester, Norwich, and Lincoln are best known. A very curious 
one at Fontenay, surrounding a pillar, is given by Viollet-le-Duc. 
In general it is a sort of trough, and in some places has an almery 
for towels, &o. 

Lioh Gate, a covered gate at the entrance of a cemetery, under the 
shelter of which the mourners rested with the corpse, while the 
procession of the clergy came to meet them. There is a very fine 
one at Ashwell, Herts. 

Lierne Rib, a rib crossing nearly horizontally from the ogive riba 
to the tiercerons or the arcs dovMeauxy or forming patterns in 
fan and stellar vaulting. (See Groined Vaulting. ) 

Lip Mould, a moulding of the Perpendicular period like a hanging 
Hp. 

Loft, the highest room in a house, particularly if in the roof ; also 
a gallery raised up in a church, to contain the rood, the organ, or 
singers. 

Loop Hole (Fr. rndhi^rey mev^tri^e, Ital. feritoia)^ an opening in 
the wall of a building, very narrow on the outside, and splayed 
within^ from which arrows or darts might be discharged on an 
enemy. They are often in the form of a cross, and generally have 
round holes at the ends. (See Otlsts.) 

Louvre, a lantern upon the roof of a hall for the jiassage of the 
smoke, when the fire was made on the pavement in the middle. 
(See Femerell, Lantern.) 

Lucarnb, a French term for a garret window ; also used to signify 
the lights or small windows in spires. 

LUEEERS (probably the same as Louvres), pieces of board, slate, or 
stone, placed slanting so as to exclude the rain, but to allow the 
passage of smoke, the sound of bells, &c. 

Lunette, the French term for the circnlar opening in the groining 
of the lower stories of towers through which the hells are drawn 
up. 

Machicolation (Fr. fnaeh/Ccoulis), an opening between a wall and a 
parapet, formed by corbelling over the latter, so that the defen- 
ders of the huildmg might Sirow down darts, stones, and some- 
times hot sand, melted lead, &c., upon their assailants below. 

Manor House, the residence of the suzerain or lord of the manor ; 
in France the central tower or keep of a castle is often called the | 
memoir, (See Keep.) 

Merlon, the solid part of a parapet between the embrasures of a 
battlement, sometimes pierced 'by loop-holes. 

Metope (Gr. f^erdinj, a middle spac^, the square recess between 
the triglypns in a Doric Meze. it is sometimes occupied by 
sculptures. 

Mezzanine (Ital. mezzemmo, dim, of mmsOf the middle), a low 
story between two lofty ones. It is called by the French entresol, 
or inteT-story. 


Minster (Ger, MilTisUr), probably a corruption of monasterium — 
the large church attached to any ecclesiastical fraternity. If the 
latter be presided over by a bishop, it is generally called a Cathe- 
dral/ if by an abbot, an Abbey/ if by a prior, a Priory, 

Miserere (Fr. misMcm'de, Ital. ;predella\ a seat in a stall of a 
large church made to turn up and afford support to a person in 
a position between sitting and standing. The under side is 
generally carved with some ornament, and very often with strange 
grotesque figures and caricatures of different persons. (See Stall.) 

Mitre. A moulding returned upon itself at right angles is said to 
mitre. In joinery the ends of any two pieces of wood of corre- 
sponding form cut off at 46° necessarily abut upon one another so 
as to form a right angle, and are said to mitre. 

Modillion (Lat. modulus^ a measure of proportion), so called 
because of its arrangement in regulated distances, the enriched 
block or horizontal bracket gener^y found under the comice of 
the Corinthian entablature. Less ornamented, it is sometimes 
used in the Ionic. (See also Mutule.) 

Module (Lat. modulusy from modus , a measure or rule). This is 
a term which has been generally used by architects in determining 
the relative proportions of the various parts of a columnar ordi- 
nance. The semidiameter of the column at its hase is the module, 
which being divided into thirty parts called minutes, any part of 
the composition is said to be of so many modules and minutes, 
or minutes alone, in height, breadth, or projection. The whole 
diameter is now generally preferred as a module, it being a better 
rule of proportion than its half. 

Monastery, a set of buildings adapted for the reception of any of 
the various orders of monks, the different parts of which are de- 
scribed in the separate article Abbey. 

Monortebos (Gr. fi6vos^ one, or single, and a wing). 

This term is used by Vitruvius to describe a temple composed of 
a circular range of columns supporting a tholus, cupola, or dome, 
but without walls. (See Peripteros.) Such an edifice would 
be more correctly designated as Cyclostylar. (See Cyclostyle.) 

Monotriglyph (Gr. one, or single, and Tri glyph, g'.v.) The 

intercolunooDdations of the Doric order are determined “by the 
number of triglyphs which intervene instead of the num'ber of 
diameters of the column as in other cases ; and this term desig- 
nates the ordinary intercolumniation of one triglyph. 

Monument, a name given to a tomb, particularly to those fine 
structures recessed in the walls of mediseval churches. 

Mosaic (Lat. optes musivwm, Ital. musaioo^ Fr. mosaiq^L^^ 
pictorial representations, or ornaments formed of small pieces of 
stone, mar'ble, or enamel of various colours. In Roman houses 
the floors are often entirely of mosaic, the pieces being cubical. 
There are several fine specimens in Westminster Abbey, parti- 
cularly the pavement of the choir. 

Moulding (Lat. modulus, Ital. modarMura, Fr. moulure, Ger. 
Simswerk), When any work is wrought into long regular chan- 
nels or projections, forming curves or rounds, hollows, &c., it is 
said to be moulded, and each separate member is called a m&uld- 
i/ng. In mediseval architecture the principal mouldings are those 
of ^he arches, doors, windows, piers, &c. The remains of S^on 
work are so few, that we can teU but little about these mouldings. 
The arches have sometimes a simple rib on them, sometimes are 
chamfered, and sometimes are quite plain. Early Norman work is 
much the same. By degrees, however, the arrises were finished 
by a round or bowtell. Later, hollows and roun ds together be came 
common, and the arches were set back one behind another, each 
being frequently supported by a jamb-shaft or col umn , though 
very often the arch mouldings continued down the jambs without 
any break. In the Early English style, the mouldings, for some 
time, like those of the preceding period, formed groups set back 
in squares ; they are smaller, lighter, more gracefiil, and frequently 
very deeply undercut. The scroll moulding is also coxninoiL. 
Small fillets now became very frequent in the outer parts of the 
rounds. This has often been called the keel moulding, from its 
resemblance in section to the bottom of a ship : sometimes also 
it has a peculiar hollow on each side like two wings. ^ Later in 
the Decorated sfyle the mouldings are more varied in d^gn, 
though hollows and rounds still prevaiL The undercutting is not 
so deep, fillets abound, ogees are more frequent^ and the wcuoe 
mould, double ogee, or double ressaunt, is often seen. In m^v 
places the strings and labels are a round, the lower half of which 
is cut off by a ]^ain chamfer. ' The mouldiiigs in the later styles 
in some degree resemble those of the Decorate^ flattened and 
extended; ttiey run more into one another, having fewer fillets, 
and being as it were less grouped. One of the principal features 
of the change is the substitution of one, or perhaps two (seldom 
more), very large hollows in the set of mouldings. ^ These hollows 
are neither circular nor elliptical, but obovate, iike an egg cut 
across, so that one-half is larger than the other. The brace mould 
also has a bead, where tiie two ogees meet. Another sort of 
moulding, which has been called a lip Tnould, is conmion in para- 
pets, and weatherings. For the ancient monldinfirs see th* 

general article, supra. 
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■MOT3XBI17GS, ORSTAStENTED. The Saxon and early ISTorman mould- 
ings do not seem to have been much enriched, but the complete 
and later styles of ISTorman are remarkable for a profusion of orna- 
mentation, "the most usual of \7hich is -what is called the zig-zag. 
This seems to be to !Norman, architecture what the meander or 
fret was to the Grecian ; but it was probably derived from the 
Saxons, as it is very frequently found in their pottery. Bezants, 
quatrefoils, lozenges, crescents, billets, heads of nails, are very 
common ornaments ; besides these, battlements, cables, large 
ropes, round which smaller ropes are turned, or, as our sailors say, 
** wormed.” scallops, pellets, chains, a sort of conical barrels, 
quaint stiff foliages, beaks of birds, heads of fish, ornaments of 
almost every conceivable kind, are sculptured in Herman mould- 
ings ; and they are used in such profusion as has been attempted 
in no other style. The decorations on Early English moulcmgs 
are chiefiy the dog-tooth, which is one of the great characteristics 
of this style, though it is to be found in the Transition Nqrmm. 
It is generally placed in a deep hollow between two projecting 
moulding, the dark shadow in the hollow contrasting in a very 
heautifuf way with the light in these mouldings- In this period and 
in the next the tympanum over doorways, particularly if they are 
double doors, is" higMy ornamented. Those of the Decorated 
period resemble the former, except that the foliage is more natural, 
and the dog-tooth gives way to the hall-fiower. Some of the 
hollows also are ornamented with rosettes set at intervals, which 
are sometimes connected by a running tendril, as the hall-flowers 
are frequently. Some very pleasing leaf-Hke ornaments in the 
iaMs of windows are often found in Continental architecture. 
In the Perpendicular period the mouldings are ornamented very 
frequently by square four-leaved flowers set at intervals, but the 
two characteristic ornaments of the time are running patterns of 
vine leaves, tendrils, and grapes in the hollows, which by old 
writers are called “vignettes in casements,” and upright stiff 
leaves, generally called the Tudor leaf. On Continent monld- 

ings partook much of the same character. 

Mxtllion, !MtnsriON, often corrupted into Tnuntmg, monyal (Fr. 
rneneau, Ital. regoloy Ger. Fensterpfoste). The peTOendicnlar 
pieces of stone, sometimes like columns, sometimes like slender 
piers, which divide the hays or lights of windows or screen work 
from each other. In all styles, in less important work, the 
muBions are often simply plain chamfered, and more commonly 
have a very flat hollow on each side. In larger huildings 
there is often a bead or bowtell on the edge, and often a 
single very small column with a capital ; these are more frequent 
in foreign work than in English. Instead of the bowtell they 
often finish with a sort of double ogee. As tracery grew richer, 
the windows were divided by a larger order of mulliorL, between 
which came a lesser or subordinate set of mullions, which ran 
into each other. 

Mutulb (Lat. mutulus^ a stay or bracket), the rectangular impend- 
ing block under the corona of the Doric cornice, from which 
guttae or drops depend. Hutule is equivalent to modillion, 
hut the latter term is applied more particularly to enriched 
blocks or brackets, such as those of Ionic and Corinthian entabla- 
tures. 

Naos (Gr. va 6 si a temple). This term is sometimes used instead of 
the Liatin cella^ as applied to the interior ; strictly, however, it 
means the body of the edifice itself, and not merely its interior or 
celL 

Habthex (Gr. vdpdrt^, a ferula or rule), the long arcaded porch 
forming the entrance into the Christian hasmea. Sometimes 
there was an inner narthex or lobby before entering the church. 
When this was the case, the former was csdled exo-narthex, and 
the latter eso-narthex. In the Byzantine churches this inner 
narthex forms part of the solid structure of the church, being 
marked off by a wall or row of columns, whereas in the Latin 
churches it was usually formed only by a wooden or other tem- 
porary screen. 

Hate (Lat. Tuivis, Ital. naveUa, Fr. nef, Ger. ScMff), the central 
part between the arches of a church, which formerly was separated 
from a chancel or choir by a screen. It is so called from its 
fancied resemblance to ship. In the nave were generally 
placed the pulpit and font. Abroad it often also contains a high 
altar, hut this is of rare occurrence in England. Instances of 
this, however, are to he found at Durham and St Albans. 

Heoking, the annulet or round, or series of horizontal mouldings, 
which separates the capital of a column from the plain part or a 
shaft. In Herman work they are often corded. 

Hewel (Fr. TUfyaUf Ital. alhero scala^ Ger. Spi7idel)y in 

mediaeval architecture, the circular ends of a winding staircase 
which stand over each other, and form a sort of cylindrical 
column. 

Hiohb (Fr. niche, Ital. niedhia, Gr. Nische), a recess sunk in a 
wall, generally for the reception of a statue. They sometimes 
are terminated by a simple label, hut more commonly by a canopy, 
and with a bracket or corbel tor the figure, in which case they are 
often called tahernacles* 


E 0 T U R E [glossary. 

OoTASTTLE (Gr. iKTti, eight, and o-tSaoj, a column), a poridoo of 
eight columns in front. . ^ 

Ogee (Lat. (yyma reversa, Ital. gola dr%tta, gola a roveacM^ Fr* 
cimaise, douaine, gorge, gvmde, gueule renversie, talon, O&r. SohU 
listen), the name applied to a moulding, partly a hollow and 
partly a round, and derived no doubt from its resemblance to an 
O placed over a G. It is rarely found in Herman work, and is 
not very common in Early English. It is of frequent use in 
the Decorated, where it becomes sometimes double, and is 
called a wave moulding ^ and later still, two waves are connected 
with a small bead, which is then called a brace moulding. In 
ancient MSS. it is called a Ressatjnt, q.v. 

Ogive, a term applied by the French to the pointed arch. Ogive 
Bib, the main ribs which cross each other on the intersection of 
the vaulting. (See Gboinee Vaulting.) 

Oratort (Fr. oratoire), a small chapel or place for prayer for the 
use of private individuals, generally attached to a mansion, and 
sometimes to a church. The name is also given to small chapels 
built to commemorate some special deliverance. 

Order. A column with its entablature and stylobate is so called. 
The term is the result of the dogmatic laws deduced from the 
writings of Vitruvius, and has been exclusively applied to those 
arrangements which they were thought to warrant. For the 
different details of an order, see Plate XXIV,, fig. 1 . 

Order, the name given to the subordinate mullions and tracery 
which are of smaller size than others in the same window, &c. It is 
also applied to the groups of mouldings arranged on sq^uare faces 
set hack behind one another in Horman and Early English work, 
and not cut in on the splayed faces of the jambs and arch moulds 
as in subsequent periods. 

Ordinance, a composition of some particular order or style. It 
need not be restricted to a columnar composition, but applies to 
any species which is subjected to conventional rules for its arrange- 
ment. 

Oriel or Ortel. See Bav Window. 

Orthography (Gr. opOSs, straight or true, and ypa<f>'fi, a description 
or representation), a geometrical elevation of a building or other 
object, in which it is represented as it actually exists or may 
exist, and not perspectively, or as it would appear. 

Orthostylb (Gr. opQ 6 s, straight or true, and cttGAos, a column), any 
straight range of columns. This is a term suggested to designate 
what is generally but improperly called a Peristyle, that is, 
columns in a straight row or range, hut not forming a portico. 

OssiTAiRE. See Charnel House, 

OvoLO (from the Ital., moaning egg-formed), the name most com- 
monly applied to the moulding which appears to have originated 
in the moulded head of the Doric column, and which, with an 
abacus, formed its capital. 

Oylements, a word used in the Beauchamp Boll, signifying the 
small quatrefoil lights in the head of a Perpendicular window. 

Oylbts, or OiELLBTS, a name sometimes applied to the arrow-slits 
in towers, &c. ; hut it seems more probable its strict meaning is 
the round hole or circle with which these terminate. 

Pace, the landing on a broad step in a stair ; also any stage raised 
above the floor. 

Pan or Pane. See Post and Pane Work. 

Pane, probably a diminutive of panneau, a term applied to a bay of a 
window, compartment of a partition, side of a tower, turret, &o, 
(See Bay.) 

Panel (Fr. pa/rmeau, Ital. quadretto, formello, Ger. FelcC), properly 
the piece of wood framed within the styles and rails of a door, 
filling up the aperture, hut often applied both to the whole 
square frame and the sinking itself ; also to the ranges of sunken 
compartments in cornices, corbel tables, groined vaults, ceilings, 
&c. In Horman work these recesses are generally shallow, and 
more of the nature of arcades. In Early English work the square 
panels are ornamented with quatrefoils, cusped circles, &:o. , and 
the larger panels are often deeply recessed, and form niches with 
trefoil heads and sometimes canopies. In the Decorated style 
the cusping and other enrichments of panels become more elabo- 
rate, and ttiey are often filled with shields, foliages, and some- 
I times figures.^ Towards the end of this period the walls of 
I important buildings were often entirely covered with long or 
s<mare panels, the former frequently forming niches with statues. 
The use of panels in this way became very common in Perpendi- 
cular- work, the wall frequently being entirely covered with long, 
short, and square ^^anels, which latter are frequently riohfy 
cusped, and nlled with every species of ornament, as shields, 
bosses of foliage, portcullis, lilies, Tudor roses, &c. Wooden 
panellings very much resembled those of stone, except in 
the^ Tudor^ period, when the panels were enriched by a varied 
design, imitating the plaits of a piece of linen or a napkin folded 
in a great number of parallel lines. This is generally called the 
linen pattern. Wooden ceilings, which are very common, are 
composed of thin oak boards nailed to the rafters, collars, &:o., 
and divided into panels by oak mouldings fixed on 
carved bosses at the intersections. 
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Pakadisb, Pabvise, Parvttob, a word of xmcertain origin, but 
supposed to be a corruTtion otparadims, an enclosed garden. 
Paradises "vvere open ;places surrounded with an enceinte or 
stone parapet in front of cathedrals or other great buildings, 
and probably were used to keep the people from pressing on and 
confusing the marshalling of the public processions. That at 
IT 6 tre Bame, at Paris, is of irregular shape; that at Amiens was 
round. liJothing of the kind is left in England, though, from a 
passage in Chaucer, it ts supposed there was one in the front of 
Westminster HTall. "The JProTnptorium Pa/rvulorwni calls a par- 
vise paTlaicriv/iriy a place for conversation. The small chambers 
over porches have also been named parvises. The irregularly- 
shaped cloister at Chichester is still called a paradise. 

Parapet (from the Italian pa/rapetto, something which comes 
against the breast, i.e.y to lean against, Fr. parapet^ Ger. Brust- 
iwehre)y a dwarf wall along the edge of a roof, or round a lead flat, 
terrace walk, &c., to prevent persons from falling over, and as a 
protection to the defenders in case of a siege. Parapets are either 
plain, embattled, perforated,* or panelled. The last two are found 
in all styles except the Korman. Plain parapets are simply 
portions of the wall generally overhanging a little, with a coping 
at the top and corbel table below. Embattled parapets are some- 
times panelled, but oftener pierced for the discharge of arrows, &c. 
Perforated parapets are pierced in various devices — as circles, 
trefoils, ^uatrefoiis, and other designs — so that the light is seen 
through. Panelled parapets are those ornamented by a series of 
panels, either oblong or square, and more or less enriched, but 
are not perforated. These are common in the Decorated and 
Perpendicular periods. 

Parasobkittm, in a Greek theatre, the wall at the back of the stage. 
Pabastas (Gr. irapatrrdsy standing before), an end pilaster, the 
Greek term for which the Latin antes is generally used. (See 
AjsrrM.) 

Pauclose, a word used for any enclosure to a chantry, tomb, &c. 
Paeembnt, a French term for the outside ashlar or casing of a 
rubble wall, which is tied together by through or bond stones. 
(See Perpent.) 

Pargbttino, a species of plastering decorated by impressing 
patterns on it when wet. These seem generally to have been 
made by sticking a number of pins in a hoard in certain lines or 
curves, and then pressing on the wet plaster in various directions, 
so as to form geometrical figures. Sometimes these devices are 
in relief, and m the time of Elizabeth represent figures, birds, 
foliages, &c.; fine examples are to be seen at Ipswich, Maidstone, 
Newark, &c. The word (which is Latinised gypsado in the 
Promptoriv/m) may he derived from the old French gttery to cast, 
to throw, as outside plastering is often thrown against the laths 
to make it adhere better. (See Rotoh Cast.) 

Paetisb, See Paradise. 

Patin, Pataitd, from the French patim,, a wooden sole, clog, or 
patten. The sills in timber-framing are thus named in some old 
works, though modem French authors call them sabUdres. 
Pedestal. An insulated slylobate is for the most part so called. 
The term is, moreover, generally applied to any parallelogramic 
or cylindrical mass, used as the stend or support of any single 
object, as a statue or vase. 

Pediment, that part of a portico which rises above its entablature 
to inclose the end of the roof, whose triangular form it takes. 
The comice of the entablature, or its corona, and part of the bed- 
mould only, with the addition of a cymatium, bounds its inclined 
•sides, and gives it an obtuse angle at the apex. In Pointed archi- 
tecture, however, the angle of a pediment is for the most part 
acute. 

Pendent, a name given to an elongated boss, either moulded or 
foliated, such as hang down from the intersection of groins, 
especially in fan tracery, or at the end of hammer beams. 
Sometimes long corbels, under the wall pieces, have been so called. 
The name has also been given to the large masses depending from 
enriched ceilings, in the later works of the Pointed style. 

Pendent Posts, a name given to those timbers which hang down 
the side of a wall from the plate, and which receive the hammer 
braces. 

Pendentiwe, a name given to an arch which cuts off, as it were, 
the corners of a square building internally, so that the super- 
structure may become an octagon or a dome. In medisev^ archi- 
tecture these arches, when under a spire in the interior of a 
tower, are called SquiNCHES (which see). 

Peribolus (Gr. veply around or about, and ^d\x<i>y to throw), an 
inclosure. Any inclosed space is a peribolus ; but the term is 
applied more particularly to the sacred enclosure about a temple. 
Tne wall forming the enclosure is also called the peribolus. 
Peeipteros (Gr. vepi, around or about, and vTcpdvy a wing), a 
temple or other structure with the columns of its^end prostyles, 
or porticoes, returned on its sides as wings at the distance of one 
intercolumniation from the walls. Almost all the Doric temples 
of the Greeks were peripteral. The term is applied by Vitruvius 
to peristylar structoes. 


b Peristyle (Gr. rrepi, around or about, and <rrOAos, a column), a 
. range of columns encircling an edifice, such as that which sur- 

r rounds the cylindrical drum under the cupola of St Paul's. The 

, columns of a Greek peripteral temple form a peristyle also, the 
L former being a circular, and the latter a quadrilateral peristyle. 

; Perpent Stones (Fr. parpaing), bond or “through stones,*’ the 
\ Stardvoi of the Greeks and Romans. Long stones going right 

t through walls, and tying them together from face to face. 

I Perron, the grand flight of external steps entering the mansions 
of the mediaeval nobility or high officials, and considered in itself 
f as a mark of jurisdiction, as it is said that sentence was there 
pronounced against criminals, who were afterwards executed at 
the foot of the steps — as at the Giant Stairs at Venice. One of 
the finest later examples is the flight in tte Horse-shoe Court at 
Fontainebleau. 

PF 4 WS (Lat, and Gr. p>oclhmn ; comp. Fi*. pici), fixed seats in churches, 
composed of wood framing, mostly with ornamented ends. They 
seem to have come into general use early in the reign of Henry 
VI., and to have been rented and “well payed for** (see Bale's 
linage of Both Churches) before the Reformation. Some bench 
ends are certainly ot Decorated character, and some have been 
considered to he of the Early English period. They are some- 
times of plain oak hoard, 2^ to 3 inches thick, chamfered, and 
with a necking and fimal generally called % poppy head; others 
are plainly paneRed with bold cappings; in others the panels are 
ornamented with tracery or with the linen patterny and sometimes 
with running foliages. The divisions are filled in with 
chamfered boarding, sometimes reaching to the floor, and some- 
times only from the capping to the seat. 

Piers, the solid parts of a wall between windows and between voids 
generally. The term is also applied to masses of brickwork or 
masonry which are insulated to form supports to gates or to carry 
arches. 

PiGNON, a French term for the ^ble of a roof. (See Gable.) 
Pil-aster (from Lat. pilay a piflar), an inferior sort of column or 
pillar; a projection from or against a pier, with the form and 
decorations of antae, but frequently (always in Roman examples) 
having capitals, like those of columns, assigned them. 

Pillar, or Pyller (Fr. piliery Ital. pilastrOy coloTma^ Ger. Pfeiler)y a 
word generally used to express the round or polygonal piers or 
those surronnded with clustered columns, which cany the main 
arches of a building. Saxon and early Norman pillars are 
generally stout cylindrical shafts built up of small stones. Some- 
times, however, they are quite square, sometimes with other 
squares breaking out of them (this is more common on the Conti- 
nent), sometimes with angular shafts, and sometimes they are plain 
octagons. In Romanesque Norman work the pillar is sometimes 
square, with two or more semicircular or half columns attached. 
In the Early English period the pillars become loftier and lighter, 
and in most Important buildings are a series of clustered columns, 
frequently of marble, placed side by side, sometimes set at inter- 
vals round a circular centre, and sometimes almost touching each 
other. These shafts are often wholly detached from the central 
pillar, though grouped round it, in which case they are almost 
always of Purbeck or Bethersden marbles. In Decorated work 
the ^afts on plan are very often placed round a square set angle- 
wise, or a lozenge, the long way down the nave ; the centre or 
core itself is often worked into hollows or other moulding, to 
show between the shafts, and to form part of the composition. 
In this and the latter part of the previous style there is generally 
a fillet on the outer part of the shaft, forming what has been 
called a keel moulding. They are also often as it were tied together 
by bands formed of ringjs of stone and sometimes of metaU About 
this period, too, these intermediate mouldings run up into and 
form part of the arch moulds, the impost not being continuous ; 
or ramer there is no impost, but the shafts have each their own 
separate cap. (See Impost.) This arrangement became much 
more frequent in the Perpendicular period; in fact it was almost 
universal the commonest section being a lozenge set with the 
long side from the nave to the aisle, and not towards the other 
arches, as in the Decorated period, with four shafts at &e angles, 
between which were shallow mouldings, one of which in general 
was a wide hollow, sometimes with wave moulds. As the 
pillar altogether hy the arrangement was wider than the wall 
above, the shafts facing the nave ran up to the roof, and served in 
place of the vaulting shafts of the previous periods. The small 
pillars at the jambs of doors and windows, and in arcades, and also 
those slender columns attached to pillars, or standing detached, 

are generally called Shafts (which see.) 

Pillowed. A swollen or rounded frieze is said to be pulowea or 
pulvinated. , __ „ 

Pinnacle (Fr. pinacU, finois&n^ Ital. pwiocoZo,-— Kte^y a lime 
feather — Ger. P% 7 viudcpl)y an ornament ongin^ly foming the 
cap or crown of a buttress or small turret, bet aftCTwards us^ on 
parapets at the comers of towers and in many other situatio^. 
Borne writers have stated there were no Nom^ i 
conical caps to circular buttresses, with a sort of zinial, are no 
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oncoTJimoB in Franee at very early periods. Yiollet-le-Duc gives 
examples from St Germer and St Remi, and there is one of 
fiimilar form at the west front of Rochester Cathedral. In the 
later Norman period, two examples have been cited, one from 
Bredon in Worcestershire, and the other from Cleeve in Glou- 
cestershire. In these the buttresses run up, forming a sort of 
square turret, and crowned with a pyramidal cap, very much like 
those of the next period, the Early English. In this and the 
following styles the pinnacle seems generally to have had its 
appropriate uses. It was a weight to counteract the thrust of the 
groining of roofs, particularly where there were flying buttresses ; 
It stGT,j.rd the tendency zo slip of the stone copings of the gables, 
and ccur.terj'oised the thrust of spires ; it formed the piers to 
steady the elegant perforated parap^ets of later periods ; and in 
France especially served to counterbalance the weight of overhang- 
ing corbel tables, huge gargoyles, &c. In the Early English period 
the smaller buttresses frequently finished with Gabljets (which 
see), and the more important with pinnacles supported with 
clustered shafts. At this period the pinnacles were often sup- 
ported on these shafts alone, and were open below ; and in larger 
work in this and the subsequent periods they frequently form 
niches and contain statues. About the Transition and during 
the Decorated period, the different faces above the angle shafts 
often finish with gablets. Those of the last-named period are 
much richer, and are generally decorated with crockets and linials, 
and sometimes with ball-flowers. Very fine groups are found at 
Beverley Minster and at the rise of the spire of St Mary’s, Oxford. 
Perpendicular pinnacles differ but little from Decorated, except 
that the crockets and fimala are of later character. They are 
also often set angle- ways, particularly on parapets, and the shafts 
are panelled. In France, pinnacles, like spires, seem to have 
been in use earlier than in England. There are small pinnacles at 
the angles of the tower in the Abbey of Saintes. At RouUet 
there are pinnacles in a similar position, each composed of four 
small shifts, with caps and bases surmounted with small pyra- 
midal spires. In all these examples the towers have semicircular 
headed windows. 

PlBcn?".®, one or more hollows or cuvettes near the altars, with drains 
to take away the water used in the ablutions at the mass. They 
seem at first to have been mere cups or small basins, supported 
on perforated stems, placed close to the wall, and afterwards to 
have been recessed therein and covered with niche heads, which I 
often contained shelves to serve as aumbries. They are rare in I 
England till the 13 th century, after which there is scarcely an 
altar without one. They frequently take the form of a double 
niche, mth a shaft between the arched heads, which are often 
filled with elaborate tracing. 

Pitch of a Roof, the proportion of the height of a roof to its span. 
(See Gable.) 

Plan, a horizontal geometrical section of the walls of a building ; 
or indications, on a horizontal plane, of the relative positions of 
the walls and partitions, witn the various openings, such as 
windows and doors, recesses and projections, chimneys and 
chimney-breasts, columns, pilasters, &c. This term is often 
incorrectly used in the sense of Design, q.v, 

Pl^OEEB is sometimes' used in the same sense as sof&t, hut 
is more correctly applied to the soffit of the corona in a comice. 

PltABTEKiNG (Fr. pldtre, ItaL inConaco, Ger. JPutzarhei^)^ a mixture 
of lime, hair, and sand, to cover lath- work between timbers or 
mu^ walling, used from the earliest times, and veiy common 
in xlqman work. In the Middle Ages, too, it was used not 
only in private hut in public constructions. On the inside 
fece of old rubble walls it was not only used for purposes of 
cleanliness, rough work holding dirt and dust, but as a ground 
for ^temper painting (tempera, or, as it is often improperly 
called, fresco), a species of ornament often used in the IVIiddle 
Ages. At St Alban’s Abbey the Norman work is plastered and 
covered with lines imitating the joints of stone. The same thing 
IS found in the Perpendicular work at Ash in Kent. On the 
outside of the like walls, and often of wood-framing, it was used 
as rough cast; when ornamented in patterns ontside, it is called 
pargetting. 

Plinth ^Gr. vKiveos, a square tile). In the Roman orders the 
lowest member of the base of a column is square and vertically 
faced ; this is called a plinth. 

PoDinM, strictly something upon or against which the foot may be 
plac^ ; and in this sense, probably, it was applied to the wall 
which bounds the arena of an amphitheatre, and is thereby at 
the feet of the most advanced of the spectators. 

PoLTTRiGLTPH, an 7 utercolumniation in the Doric order of more 
ttan two triglyphs. (See Monotbigltph, Ditbiglyph, and 
Tbiglyph.) * 

PoHME^ a name given to any round knob, as a boss, a fimVT &<». 

Poppy Heads, probably from the French poupSe, the finlals or other 
ornaments which terminate the tops of bench ends, either to pews 
or etalls. They are sometimes small human heads, sometimes 
nchly-carved images, knots of foHages, orfiniala, and sometimes 


feurs-de-lis simply cut out of the thickness of the bench end 
and chamfered. 

POROH (Gr. udpdr}^, Lat, portictos, Fr. porche, Ital. portico^ Ger. 
VbrTialle), a covered erection forming a shelter to the entrance 
door of a large building. The earliest known are the long arcaded 
porches in front of the early Christian basilicas, called Nabthex 
(which see). In later times they assume two forms — one the 
projecting erection covering the entrance at the west front of 
cathedrals, and divided into three or more doorways, &c., and 
the other a kind of covered chambers open at the ends, and having 
small windows at the sides as a protection from rain. Theso 
generally stand on the north or south sides of churches, though 
in Kent there are a few instances (as Snodland and Boxley) where 
they are at the west ends. Porches are of very early use. Those- 
of the Norman period generally have but little projection, and are 
sometimes so flat as to be but little more than outer dressings 
and hood-moulds to the inner dooi. They are, however, often 
very richly ornamented, and, as at Southwell in England and 
Kelso in Scotland, have rooms over, which have been erroneously 
called parvises, (See Pabadise.) Early English porches are 
much longer, or project much further from the faces of the* 
churches to which they are attached, and in larger and more 
important buildings have very frequently rooms above ; the gab lea- 
are generally bold and high pitched. In larger buildings also, 
as at Wells, St Albans, &c., the interiors are very rich in design,, 
quite as much so, in fact, as the exteriors. Decorated and Per- 
pendicular porches partake of much the same characteristics, the 
pitch of roof, momdings, copings, battlements, &c., being of* 
course influenced by the taste of the time. As a general rule, 
however, the later porches had rooms over them more frequently 
than in earlier times ; these are often approached from the lower 
story hy small winding stairs, and sometimes have fire-places, 
and are supposed to have seived as vestries ; and sometimes there 
are the remains of a piscina, and relics of altars, as if they had been 
used as chantry chapels. It is probable there were wooden 
porches at all periods, particularly in those places where stone 
was scarce ; but, as may be expected from their exposed position, 
the earliest have decayed. At Cobham, Surrey-, there was one 
that had ranges of semicircular arches in oak at the sides, of strong 
Nonnan character, which is now unfortunately destroyed. It 
is said there are sevt^ral in which portions of Early English 
work still are traceable, as at Ohevington, in Suffolk. lu the 
Decorated and later periods, however, wooden porches are very 
common, some plain, and others with richly carved tracery and. 
barge hoards ; these frequently stand on a sort of half story of 
stone work or haJmt. The entrance porches at the west end of* 
our cathedrals are generally colled^ portals, and where they assume 
the character of separate buildings, are designated galilees. Both 
these are more common on the Continent than in England, 
Many of the French cathedrals have the doors so deeply recessed 
as to he almost like open porches. These are called portails or 
portes dbriUs. Many, however, have detached porches in front 
of the portals themselves. The noblest example of an open 
projecting western porch in England, and probably in the world, 
is at Peterborough, of the Early English period, attached to the 
Early Norman nave. 

Portal (Fr. portail, Ital. portone), a name given to the deeply 
recessed and richly decorated entrance doors to the cathedrals on 
the Continent, 

PoBTOXTLLis (M. Lat. cataracta, Fr. Tierse, coulisse, Ital. saracmesca, 
Ger. WcUlgcutter), a strong-framed grating of oak, the lower points, 
shod with iron, and sometimes entirely made of metal, hung so 
as to slide up and down in grooves with counterbalances, and 
intended to protect the gateways of castles, &o. The defenders- 
having opened the gates and lowered the portcullis, could send 
arrows and darts through the gratings, and yet the assailants 
could not enter. One of these constructions was in existence 
modern times in a gateway at York ; they are said not to 
he older than the 12th century, and were probably (as their 
Itali^ name imports) invented as a defence against the sudden 
attacks of the Saracens on the coasts of that country, 

PoBTioo (an Italicism. of the Lat. porticus), an open space before 
me door or other entrance to any building fronted with columns . 

A portico is distinguished as prostyle or i/a arvtis according as it, 
projects from or recedes within the building, and is further- 
designated by the number of columns its front may consist of. 
(See Distyle, Tetrastyle, Hexastyle, Ootastylb, &c.) 

Portions. In an amphiprostylar or peripteral temple this term 
IS used to distinguish the portico at the entrance from that behind, 
which IS called the posticum. 

Post and Pane Work, a name given to the carpentry framing of" 
old wooden houses, pemme in old French signifying any hori- 
zontal piece of timber, as a head, sill, or purlin, though its use 
confined to the latter, sills and plates at present being 
caX^o. sahVUres . Where timber was ahimdant, and stone scarce^ 
and. dear to -work, timber-framed houses naturally abounded, 
ine posts or uprights seem in early times to have been con-- 
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dtxacted oi small oak trees, 6 or 7 mokes square, rongkly trimmed 
by the axe ; the girders, &e., are larger, but seldom seem to have 
been sawn. The framing of the lower story generally stands on 
a sort of plinth or hahut of stone or brick, sometimes as high as 
the window sills, and the other fronts are each framed separ5:ely; 
and as the joists of each story project over those of that below, 
each story also projects, till, in narrow streets, it is said the 
houses almost touched each other at the top. To strengthen 
the framing, it was customary to tie the angles together with 
circular braces cut out of ' the crooked bouglm of trees, and to 
fill in under and sometimes over the window openings with 
cross stmts, sometimes like the St Andrew’s cross, and, sometimes 
in circles and various designs. The main posts also were streng- 
thened inside and out with a sort of projecting corbels, called m 
French liens or dicharges, and by us spervers^ which helped to 
carry the projecting plates above. In the better sort of work 
these timbers are chamfered and sometimes carved, and the gables 
have rich barge boards ; the roofs invariably have great projec- 
tions to throw off the wet, and the jutting of the stories, one over 
the other, no doubt was intended for the same purpose. Old 
post and pane work is put together with mortices and tenons 
pinned with pins or trmmels of hard wood ; very often there is 
not a nail in the whole construction. The intermediate upright 
posts or quarters were called priclc posts. All these houses are 
plastered, rough cast, or pargetted between the timbers, some- 
times in handsome designs ; and as the old oak gets black with 
age, or as the timbers are often rubbed over with oil, and the 
plaster whited, they are called in England black and white houses. 
(See Pargbttikg and Plastering.) Several churches in Essex ^ 
have post and pane work. 

Postern, a smalt gateway in the enceinte of a castle, abbey, &c., 
from which to issue and enter unobserved. They are often called 
Sally Ports. 

PosTioxTM (Lat.) A portico behind a temple. (See PoRXiotrs and 
PORTIOO.) 

PiUECETTORY, a Small establishment of the Knights Templars, 
managed by a preceptor, a subordinate officer to a master, in the 
same way as a priory was by a prior, and not an abbot. 

Presbytery (Lat. preshytervmn^ Ital. preshiteriOf Fr. presbytiTe)^ a 
word applied to various parts of large churches in a very 
ambi^ous way. Some consider it to be the choir itself ; others, 
what is now named the sacrarium. Traditionally, however, it 
seems to be applied to the vacant space between the back of the 
high altar and the entrance to the lady chapel, as at Lincoln and 
Chichester ; in other words, the Back or Metro Ohoir. 

PaiOK Posts, an old name given sometimes to the queen posts of a 
roof, and sometimes to the filling in quarters in framing. {See 
Post and Pane.) 

Priory, a monastic establishment, generally in connection with an 
abbey, and presided over by a prior, who was a subordinate to 
the abbot, and held much the same relation to that dignitary as 
R dean does to a bishop. (See Abbey.) 

Procession Path (Lat. ambitus t&mpU)^ the route taken by proces- 
sions on solemn days in large churches — up the north aisle, 
round behind the high altar, down the south aisle, and then up 
the centre of the nave. 

PRONAOS (Gr. before, and va6s, a temple), the inner portico of 
a temple, or the space between the porticus, or outer portico, and 
the door opening into the cella. This is a conventional use of the 
term ; for, strictly, the pronaos is the portico itself, 

PROPYLiEUM (Gr. Trp6y before, and icvK-j], a portal), any structure or 
structures forming the entrance to' the peribolus of a temple ; also 

* the space lying between the entrance and the temple. In 
common usage this term in the plural (propylaea) is almost 
restricted to the entrance to the Acropolis of Athens, which is 
known, by it as a name. The form propylon occurs in the Latin 
of Vitruvius, 

Prosoeniitm, the stage in ancient theatres. 

Prostyle (Gr. 7rp6, before, «nd a-rvKos, a column), a portiw m 
which the columns project from the building to which it is 
attached. 

Psetoo-Dipteral (Gr. false, and Dipteros, q.v.\ false 

double-winged. “When the inner row of columns of a dipteral 
arrangement is omitted and the space from the wall of the 
builchng to the columns is preserved, it is pseudo-dipter^. The 
portico of Universi-ty College, London, is pseuco-dipter^y 
arranged, the returning columns on the ends or sides not being 
carried through behind those in front. 

PsEtrno- Peripteral (Gr. false, and Pbripteros, false- 

winged. A temple having the columns on its flanks attach^ to 
the walls, instead of being arranged as in a peripteros, is said to 
be a pseudo-peripteral. 

Pulpit (Fr. ckai/re de VigUse^ Ital. pulpito^ Ger. KammT)^ a raised 
platform with enclosed front, whence sermons, homilies, Ac., were 
delivered. Pulpits were prohahly derived in their modern form 
from the arnbones in the early Christian church. There are many 
old pulpits of stone, though the majority are of wood. Those in 
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churches are generally hexagonal or octagonal ; and some stand 
on stone bases, and others on slender wooden stems, like columns. 
The designs vary according to the periods in which they were- 
erected, having panelling, tracery, cuspings, crockets, and other 
ornaments then in use. Some are extremely rich, and ornamented 
with colour and gilding. A few also have fine canopies or 
sounding-boards. Their usual place is in the nave, mostly on the 
north side, against the second pier from the chancel arch. 
Pulpits for addressing the people in the open air were common 
in the mediaeval period, and stood near a road or cross. Thus 
there was one at Spital Fields, and one at St Paul’s, London. 
External pulpits still remain at Magdalene College, O^ord, and 
at Shrewsbury. Pulpits, or rather places for reading during the 
meals of the monks, are found in the refectories at Chester, 
Beaulieu, Shrewsbury, &c., in England; and at St Martin des 
Champs, St Germain des Pres, &c., in France ; also in the 
cloisters at St and St Lo, Shortly after the Reformation 
the canons ordered pulpits to be erected in all churches where* 
there were none before. It is sup^posed that to this circumstance 
we owe so many of the time of Elizabeth and James. Many of 
them are veiy beautifully and elaborately carved, and are evi- 
dently of Flemish workmanship. The pulpits in the Mahometan 
mosques are quite different in form, being usually canopied and 
approached by a straight flight of steps. These have a doorway 
at the foot, with an architrave, and boldly moulded head ; the 
whole of the work to this and to the stairs, parapet, and pulpit 
itself being of wood, richly inlaid, and often in part gorgeously 
painted and gilt. 

PuLViNATEn (Lat. pulvinuSy a cushion or bolster), a term used to- 
express the swelling or bolstering of the frieze which is found in 
some of the inferior works of the Roman school, and is common 
in Italian practice. It is nsed indifferently with pillowed. 

Pycnostylb (Gr. wicvSs, dense, and ottOKos, a column), having 
columns thickly set. The space or mtercolumniation implied by 
this term is one diameter and a half. (See Eustyle.) 

Quarrel, Quarry (from the French carri, square), any sqnare- 
shaped opening ; applied in the Beauchamp Roll to the quatre- 
foils in Perpendicular windows, sometimes to squares of paving, 
but most commonly to the lozenge-shaped pieces of glass in lead 
casements. 

Quarters, the main upright posts in framing, sometimes called 
studs ; the filling in quarters were formerly named prick posts. 

Quatrefoil, any small panel or perforation in the form of a four- 
leaved flower. They are sometimes used alone, sometimes in 
circles, and over the aisle windows, but more frequently they 
are in square panels. They are generally cusped, and the cusps 
are often feathered. (See Cinquefoil.) 

Quoins, large squared stones at the angles of buildings, buttresses, 
&c., generally used to stop the rubble or rough stone work, and 
that the angles might be tme and stronger. Saxon quoin stones 
are said to have been composed of one long and one short stone 
alternately. Early quoins are generally roughly axed ; in later 
rimes they had a draft tooled by riie chisel round ihe outside edges, 
and later still were worked fine from the saw. 

Rag-Stone, a name given by some writers to work done with stoueft 
which are quarried in thin pieces, such as the Horsham sandstone, 
Yorkshire stone, the slate stones, Ac. ; but this is more properly 
flag or slab work. By rag-stone, near London, is meant an 
excellent material from the neighbourhood of Maidstone, It is a 
very hard limestone of bluish-grey colour, and peculiarly suited 
for mediaeval work. It is often laid as uncoursed work, or random 
work, sometimes as random coursed work, and sometimes as 
regular ashlar. The first method, however, is the more picturesque. 

Random Work, a term used by the rag-stone masons for stones 
fitted together at random without any attempt at laying them in 
courses.. Mandom Covo'sed Work is a like term applied to work 
coursed in horizontal beds, but the stones are of any height, and 
fitted to one another. 

Rear Vault, a name sometimes applied to the inner hood-mould 
of a window or doorway, but no ancient authority for the use of 
such a term has been cited. 

Refectory, the hall of a monastery, convent, Ac., where the 
religious took their chief meals together. It much resembled the 
great halls of mansions, castles, Ac,, except that there frequently 
was a sort of ambo, approached by steps, from which to read the 
legenda sanctorum, Ac., during meals. (See Fuxrit.) 

Rbgula (Lat.), a rule or square, the short fillet or rectangular block, 
under the tsenia, on the architrave of the Boric entablature* 

Reredos, Dorsal, or Dossbl (Fr,, retaitle)^ the screen or other 
ornamental work at the back of an altar. In some large oathedrals, 
as Winchester, Durham, St Albans, Ac., this is a mass of splendid 
tabernacle work^ reaching nearly to the groining. In sm^ei: 
churches there are sometimes ranges of arcades or panellings 
behind the altars ; but, in general, the walls at the back and side? 
of them were of plain masonry, and adorned with hangings or 
paraments. In large churches abroad, the high altar usually 
stands under a sort of canopy or dborlTmi, and the sacrarium is 
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hung round at the back and sides with curtains on movable rods. 
(See CiBORlTTM.) In private houses the iron plates behind the 
fire, where there are andirons, are sometimes called reredoses, 

EESPO^m, the half pier or pillar at the end of a range of piers and 
arches, or other arcades ; the}’' are generally exactly half the otlmr 
piers, with a short piece of wail finishing at right angles to the 
end or cross wall. 

Ressattnt, a sort of flat ogee. A ressauni torymer (or larmier) is 
supposed to be an ogee with a drip, 

Retbo Choir. (See Back Choir, Presbytery.) . 

Rib (Fr. Tier/ d*nrSte^ nem^are, Ital. costola, Ger. Hippe). _ (See 
Groin Rib, and also Groined YAtrLTTNO.) The earliest groining 
had no ribs. In early Korman times plain flat arches crossed 
each other, forming Ogive Jiihe. These by degrees became 
narrower, had greater projection, and were chamfered. In later 
Korman work the ribs were often formed of a large roll placed 
upon the flat band, and then of two rolls side by side, with a 
smaller roll or a fillet between them, much like the lower member. 
Sometimes thev are enriched with zigzags and other Norman 
decorations, anS about this time bosses became of very general 
use, (See Boss. ) As styles progressed, the mouldings were more 
undercut, richer and more elaborate, and had the dog-tooth or 
tail-flower or other characteristic ornament in the hoUows. In 
all instances the mouldings axe of similar contours to those of 
arches, &c., of the respective periods. (See Mouldings.) In 
Perpendicular work the riba are broader and shallower, and almost 
always have two great hollows of elliptic shape, one on each side. 
In those churches of the Early English and Decorated periods 
where there is a groining of wooden riba filled in between the 
spandrils with their narrow oak boards, these ribs resemble those 
of stone, but are slighter, and the mouldings not so bold. (See 
Ceiling,) Later, wooden roofs are often formed into cants or 
polygonal barrel vaults, and in these the ribs are generally a 
cluster of rounds, and form square or stellar panels, with carved 
bosses or shields at the intersections. 

Ridge fatte, faUage, ItaL, comignolof Ger. Eucken), a flat piece 
of board running from the apes of principal to principal, to 
which the heads of the common rafters are nailed ; also the lead 
or tile covering to the same. (For ornamental ridges, see Crest- 
ing.) 

EoLii Moulding or Scroll Moulding, a moulding so called because 
it resembles the section of half a scroll or flexible book rolled up 
so that the edge projects over the other part. (See Label,) 

Rood, a name applied to a crucifix, parmcularly to those which 
were placed in the rood-loft or chancel screens. These generally ; 
had not only the image of the crucified Saviour, but also those 
of St John and the virgin Mary, standing one on each side. 
Sometimes other saints and angels are by them, and the top of 
the screen is set with candlesticks or other decorations. 

Rood-Loft, Rood-Screen, Rood- Beam, Jure Gallery, &c., the 
arrangement to carry the crucifix or rood, and to screen off the 
chancel from the rest of the church during the breviary services, 
and as a place whence to read certain parts of those services. 
(See JiTBE.) Sometimes the crucifix is carried simply on a strong 
transverse beam, with or without a low screen, with folding-doors 
below but forming no part of such support. The general con- 
struction of wooden screens is close panelling beneath, about 
8 feet to 3 feet 6 inches high, on which stands screen work com- 
posed of slender turned balusters or regular wooden muUions, 
supporting tracery more or less rich with cornices, crestings, Ac., 
and often painted in brilliant colours, and gilded. These not 
only enclose the chancels, but also chapels, chantries, and some- 
times even tombs. In mansions, and some private houses, the 
great halls were screened off by a low passage at the end opposite 
to the dais, over which was a gallery for the use of minstrels or 
spectators. These screens were sometimes close and sometimes 
glazed. There are many of these in England, generally more 
or less mutilated : one of the most perfect galleries is that at 
Charlton-on- Otmoor, in Oxfordshire. 

Rood-Stair, a small winding stair or vice leading to the gallery. 
(See Rood-Loft.)^ In England they generally run up in a small 
turret in the wall at the west end of the chancel. This also 
often leads out on the roof. On the Gontment these staii^s often 
lead out of the interior of churches, and are enclosed with 
exquisitely perforated tracery, as at Rouen, Strasbourg, &c. 

Rood-Tower, a name given by some writers to the central tower, 
or that over the intersection of the nave and chancel with the 
transepts- 

Rosb "W indow (Fr. rosace), a name given to a circular window 
with radiating tracery, called also wheel window. 

Rough Cast, a sort of external plastering in which small sharp 
stones are mixed, and which, when wet, is forcibly thrown or 
ftjwi from a trowel against the wall, to which it forms a coating of 
pleasing appearance. Some of the rough cast at St .^bans is 
supposS to be coeval with the building itself. This material 
was also much used in timber houses, and when well executed 
the work is sound and durable. 
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Roving, anything following the line of a curve ; thus the bo^ep 
or torus going up the side of a bench end and round a finial is 
called a roving bowtell. (See Bowtell.) 

Rubble Wo*ik, a name applied to several species of masonry. One 
kind, where the stones are loosely thrown together in a wall between 
boards, and grouted with mortar almost like concrete, is called 
in Italian muragZia di getto, and in French blccage. 'VYork 
executed with large stones put together without any attempt at 
courses, or random work, is also called rubble. 

Sacristy (Lat. sacrarium, Fr. sacristie, Ital. sagrestia), a small 
chamber attached to churches, where the chalices, vestments, 
books, &c., were kept by the officer called the sacristan. In the 
early Christian basilicas there were two semicircular recesses or 

I apsides, one on each side of the altar. One of these served as a 

I sacristy, and the other as the bibliotheca or library. Some have 

supposed the sacristy to have been the place where the vestments 
were kept, and the vestry that where the priests put them on ; 
but we find from Durandus that the sacra/tiicm was used for 
both these purposes. Sometimes the place where the altar stands 
enclosed by the rails has been called sacrarivm. 

Saddle Bars (Fr. traverses), narrow horizontal iron bars passing 
from mullion to mullion, and often through the whole window 
from side to side, to steady the stone work, and to form stays, to 
which the lead work is secured. "When the bays of the windows 
are wide, the lead lights are further strengthened by upright bars, 
passing through eyes forged on the saddle bar s, and called 
slaTLchions (see Stanchion and Armature). When saddle bars 
pass right through the mullions in one piece, and are secured to 
the jambs, they have sometimes been called stay bars. 

Sanotus Bell- Cot or Turret, a turret or enclosure to hold the 
small bell sounded at various parts of the service, particularly 
where the words “ Sanctus,” &c., are read. This differs but little 
from the common bell-cot, except that it is generally on the 
top of the arch dividing the nave from the chancel. At Cleeve, 
however, the bell seems to have been placed in a cot outside the 
wall. Sanctus bells have also been placed over the gables of 
porches. On the Continent they run up into a sort of small 
slender spire, called JUche in France, and guglio in Italy. (See 
Bell-Cot.) 

ScAFPLiNG, reducing a stone to a rough square by the axe or hammer ; 
in Kent, the rag-stone masons call this knobbling. 

Scotia (Gr. aKoria, shadow or darkness), a concave moulding most 
commonly used in bases, which projects a deep shadow on itself, 
and is thereby a most effective momding under the eye, as in a 
base. It is a reversed ovolo, or rather what the mould of an 
ovolo would present. 

Screen, any construction subdividing one part of a building from 
another — ^as a choir, chantry, chapel, &c. The earliest screens 
are the low marble jpodia, shutting off the chorus cantemtium in 
the Roman basilicas, and the perforated caTvcelli enclosing the 
bema, altar, and seats of the bishops and presbyters. The chief 
screens in a church are those which enclose the choir or the 
place where the breviary services are recited. This is done on 
the Continent, not only by doors and screen work, but also, when 
these are of open work, by curtains, the laity having no part in 
these services. In England screens were of two kinds, one of 
open wood work, generaUy called rood~sereaits or juhes (which see), 
and which the French call grilles, clttures du chceur ; the other, 
massive enclosures of stone work enriched with niches, tabernacles, 
canopies, pinnacles, statues, crestings, Ac., as at Canterbury, 
York, Gloucester, and many other places both in England and 
abroad. 

Scroll, synonymous with Volute, g.v., but commonly applied to 
ordinary purposes, whilst volute is generally restricted to the 
scrolls of the Ionic capital. 

Scutcheon. (See Escutcheon.) 

Section, a drawing showing the internal heights of the various parts 
of a building. It supposes the building to be cut through en- 
tirely, so as to exhibit the walls, the heights of the internal 
doors and other apertures, the heights of the stories, thicknesses 
of the floors, &c. It is one of the species of drawings necessary 
to the exhibition of a Design, g.v. 

Sedilia, seats used by the celebrants during the pauses in the mass. 
They are generally three in number, for the priest, deacon, and 
sub-deacon, and are in England almost always a species of niches 
cut mto the south walls of churches, separated by shafts or by 
species of mulhons, and crowned with canopies, pinnacles, aud 
other enrichments more or less elaborate. The piscina and aumbry 
sometimes are attached to them. Abroad, the sedilia are often 
movable seats ; a single stone seat has rarely been found as at 
Lenham ; but some have considered this to be a confessional chair, 
and others a frith-stole, or place to which criminals fled for 
sanctuary. 

Sepulchre, Easter, a recess in the wall of a church, generally in 
the north side, often ornamented with a canopy, flnials, Ac., for 
the crucifix to stand in during certain rites from Good Fxidav to 
Easter Day. ^ 
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Set-off, the horizontal line shown where a wall is reduced in thick- 
ness, and conseq^uently the part of the thicker portion appears 
projecting before the thinner. In plinths this is generally simply 
chamfered. In other parts of work the set-off is generally con- 
cealed by a projecting string. Where, as in parapets, the upper 
part projects before the lower, the break is generally hid by a 
corbel table. The portions of buttress caps which recede one 
behind another are also called sets- off. 

Skvfry (probably connected with the English word se^er)^ any 
main compartment or division of a building. (See Bay.) The 
word has been supposed to be a corruption of Ciborium, as Gervase 
of Canterbury uses the word in tliis sense ; but he probably 
alludes to the vaulted form of the upper part of the groining of 
each severy. (See Ciborium.) 

Shaft (Fr. colouTiette, Ital. colonTietto, Ger. Sckaji)^ in classical 
architecture that part of a column between the necking and the 
apophyge at top of the base. In later times the term is applied to 
slender columns either standing alone or in connection with 
pillars, buttresses, jambs, vaulting, &c. 

Shf.d Eoof or Leait-to, a roof with only one set of rafters, falling 
from a higher to a lower wall, like an aisle roof. 

SiriNGLE (Med, Lat. scandula, scindula, Fr. hardeau, esseTUe^ Ital. 
scaudola^ Ger. Schindel), a sort of wooden tile, generally of oak, 
used in places where timber is plentiful, for covering roofs, 
^ires, &o. In England they are generally plain, hut on the 
Continent the ends are sometimes rounded, pointed, or cut into 
ornamental form. 

Shrine (Med. Lat. feretorium, scrinimriy Fr. chMse^ ^crin, Ital. 
scrigno), a sort of ark or chest to hold relics. Sometimes they 
are merely small boxes, generally with raised tops like roofs ; 
sometimes actual models of churches ; sometimes large construc- 
tions like that at St Albans, that of Edward the Confessor at 
Westminster, of St Genevieve at Paris, &c. Many are covered 
with jewels in the richest way; that of San Carlo Borromeo, at 
Milan, is of beaten silver. 

Sill or Sole (Lat. solumy a threshold, whence the Fr. seuil), the 
horizontal base of a door or window-frame. A technical distinc- 
tion is made between the inner or ivooden base of the window- 
frame and the atone base on which it rests, — the latter being 
called the sill of the window, and the former that of its frame. 
This term is not restricted to the bases of apertures ; the lower 
. horizontal part of a framed partition is called its sill. The term 
is sometimes incorrectly written cill. 

Sleeper (Fr. dormancy a piece of timber laid on low cross walls 
as a plate to receive ground joists. 

Slype, a name for the covered passage usually found in monasteries 
between the end of the transept and the chapter-house. 

Soffit (Itah soffiMa, a ceiling), the inverted horizontal face^ of 
anything, as, for example, of an entablature resting on and lying 
open between the columns or the nnderface of an arch where 
its thickness is seen. 

Solar, Soller (T^fed. Lat. Fr. gaXctaSy Ttal. solaid), a 

room in some nigh situation, a loft or garret, also an. elevated 
chamber in a church from which to watch the lamps hurning 
before the altars. 

Sole. See Sill. 

Sommer (Fr. sowmiier), a girder or main-beam of a floor; if supported 
on two story posts and open below, it is called a hrace’-smnmer, 

Sound Board (Fr. abat-voiM\ the covering of a pulpit to deflect 
the sound into a church. ^See Tester.) 

Span, the width or opening of an arch between tbe walls, &c., from 
which it springs, also the width of a roof between the plates. 

Span Roof, a roof having two sides inclining to a centre or ridge, 
in contradistinction to a Shed Roof (which see). 

Spandril or Spandrel, the space between any arch or curved brace 
and tbe level label, beams, &c., over the same. The spandrils 
over door- ways in Perpendicular works are generally richly decor- 
ated. At Magdalene College, Oxford, is one which is perforated, 
and has a most beautiful effect. The spandril of doors is some- 
times ornamented in the Decorated period, but seldom forms part 
of the composition of the doorway itself, being generally over the 
label. 

Spire (Fr. aiguilUy jlkche, Ital. gugliOy Ger. Spit^se), a sharply- 
pointed p^amid or large pinnacle, generally octagonal in Englan^ 
and forming a finish to -ttie tops of towers. In this country, in 
Norman times, the only attempt at anythinglike a spire consisted 
in the termination of some turrets, as those at Rochester, at St 
Peter’s, Oxford, &c. ; but these are rather Pinnacles (which see) 
than spires. Later Norman spires are supposed to have been 
merely low pyramidal roofs. In the Early English period they 
appear at first to have been low, as the remains of the one at Christ 
Church, Oxford, show; but afterwards they become much more lofty 
and shai*ply pointed. The probability is that the sight of the high 
domes and aspiring minarets of the Holy Land had suggested the 
erection of these lofty monuments to the Crusaders. At this 
eriod the spires generally covered the whole tower top, and had 
aunchings iv^here the square broke into the octagon. In the 
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Decorated period the spires became still slenderer and sharper; 
the broach spire gradually gave place to those rising at once in 
octagon form from the flat of the towers surrounded with parapets, 
often richly perforated, and with pinnacles at tne angles. The 
spires themselves often are decorated with ball-flowers and 
crockets, and sometimes have broad horizontal bands of tracery 
at intervals. In both these styles spire lights or lucarues are 
common. Perpendicular spires partake also of most of these cha- 
racteristics, except that they scarcely furnish an example of a 
broach spire. It is remarkable with how little material some of 
the loftiest spires have been erected, that at Salisbury being 
barely 9 inches thick for a great part of its height. On the 
Continent the spire seems to have been used earlier than with ns. 
That at Brantbme is a mere low pyramid. At Saintes it is a low 
carved cone, with something of domical character. AtRoullet it 
is a sharp circular cone, with four open pinnacles at the base. At 
Isomes it is octagonal, and as sharp as many of onr Early English 
^ires. In all these examples the windows below are semicircular. 
Timber spires are very common in England. Some ar© covered 
with lead in flat sheets, others with the same metal in narrow 
stripes laid diagonally. Very many are covered with shingles. 
Abroad there are some elegant examples of spires of open timber 
work covered with lead. 

Spire-Lights. See Ltjoarne. 

Springer, the stone from which an arch springs ; in some cases 
this is a capital, or impost, in other cases the mouJdin^a continue 
down the pier. The lowest stone of the gable is sometimes called 
a springer. 

Spur, Sperver. The word spur is often applied to the carved 
wooden brackets or "hanses which support the penthouse of a 
door, the level part being called a server. 

Sqhinohes, small arches or corbelled sets-off running diagonally, 
and, as it were, cutting off the comers of the interior of towers, 
to bring them from the square to the octagon, &c., to carry a spire. 
(See Pbndentive.) 

Squint, an oblique opening, often a mere narrow, square-headed 
slit, piercing the walls of the chancel arch, and evidently intended 
to afford a view of the high altar. Squints are often without 
any ornament, but are sometimes arched and occasionally en- 
riched with open tracery. Sometimes they look from the rooms 
over porches, sometimes from side chapels, but in every instance 
are so situated that the altar may be seen. The most probable 
use of them was to let the acolyte appointed to ring the sancti^s 
hell see the performance of mass, and enable him to sound the 
bell at the proper time. 

Stage, an elevated floor, particularly the various stories of a 
bell-tower, &c. The term is also applied to the plain parts of 
buttresses between cap and cap where they set back, or where 
they are divided by horizontal strings and panelling. It is used, 
too, by William of Worcester to describe the compartments of 
windows between transom and transom, in contramstinction to 
the word bay, which signifies a division between mullion and 
muUion. (See Story.) 

Stall, a fixed seat in the choir for the use of the clergy.^ In early 
Christian times the tTvromis, ccUTiedra, or seat of the bishop, was 
in the centre of the apsis or bema behind the altar, and against 
the wall; those of the presbyiiers also were against the wall, 
branching off from side to side round the semicircle. In later 
times the stalls occupied both sides of the choir, return seats 
being placed at the ends for the prior, dean, precentor, chancellor, 
or oMier officers. The seats are very peculiar. (See Miserere.) 
In general, in cathedrals, each s^U is surmounted by taber- 
nacle work, and rich canopies, generally of oak, of which those at 
Winchester, Henry YII.’s Chapel, and Manchester, may be quoted 
as fine instances. (See Tabernacle, Canopy.) ^ The word is 
sometimes used to e::^ress any chief seat, as in a dining hall. 

Stanchion, a word derived from the French^ a wooden 

post, and applied to the upright iron bare which pass through the 
eyes of the saddle bars or horizontal irons to steady the lead 
lights. The French call the letter traverses, the stanchions 
TTUonta/ns, and the whole arrangement armature. Stanchions 
frequently finish with ornamental heads forged out of the iron. 

Stay Bars, saddle bars passing through the mullions in one lenjgth 
across ihe whole window, and secured to the jmiibs on each side. 
(See Saddle Bar. ) 

Steeple (Fr. cXocheTy Ital. campcmiU, Ger. GlocJcenthwrm), a 

f eneral name for the whole arrangement of Tower, Belfry, 
piRE, &c. (See under those headings.) 

Stele (Gr. trrfiKrjy Lat. cipjpus, a small monument), the ornament 
on the ridge of a Greek temple, answering to the anteflxse on the 
summit of the flank entablatures. 

Stebeobate (Gr. trrep^tsy solid, and /Sdcrts, a base), a basement, 
distinguished from the nearly equivalent term Stylobate, 
by the absence of columns. 

Stilted, anything raised above its usual level. v t • 

Stoa (Gr. arody a portico), the Greek equivalent for the Latin 
PoRTicxTS, and theltalo-English Portico, q,v, 

IL — 6o 
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Stotct (Lat. fdMcavm, IV. ttctge, Ital plam>, CfacJu^). 

When a house has rooms one oTer the other, each set of cnainbers 
divided horizontally by the floors is called a story. They are thus 



EngllslL 

French 

Italian. 

German. 

Loirest story. 
Ground do. 
Half story or 
Intermediate. 1 
First story. 

Second story. 
Upper story. 

Basement. 
Ground floor, 
Mezxaniiie. 

First floor. 

Second floor. 
Garret. 

Sonterrain — Cave. 
Rez de ebauss^e. 
Entresol. 

1 

Premier dtage, 
also Bel Ctage. 

As their 

Mansard. 

Sotterraneo. 

Pianterreno. 

Meazanlno, 

Prime piano, 
also piano, 
nobUe. 
numbers. 
Solaio. 

Kellergeschoss. 

Bodengeschoss. 

Hauptgeschoss. 

Dachgeschoss. 


Stoitp (Fr. Unitier)^ a vessel placed close to the entrance of a 
church to contain the holy water. They are gener^ly small 
bowls flxed against a column, or on a stem. In the north of Italy 
they are larger, and often carried on the back of a lion, and 
sometimes they are elegant of exquisite workmanship- , 

String or String-Course, a narrow, vertically-faced, and slightly 
projecting course in an elevation. If window-sills are made 
continuous, they form a string-course ; but if this course is made 
thicker or deeper than ordinary window-sills, or covers a set-off in 
the wall, it becomes a blocking-comse. 

String- Courses, horizontal mouldings running under windows, 
separating the walls from the plain part of the jjarapets, dividing 
towers into stories or stages, &c. Their secuon is much the 
same as the labels of the respective periods ; in fact, these last, 
after passing round the windows, frequently run on horizontally 
and form strings. Like labels they are often decorated with 
foliages, ball-flowers, &c. 

Strip Pilaster, a very narrow pilaster. 

Stubs, an old name for upright quarters or posts j thus door-studs 
are door-posts or jambs. 

Sttlr (Gr. <rrv\os, a column). The term style m architecture has 
obtained a conventional mesning beyond its simpler one, which 
applies only to columns and columnar arrangements. It is now 
used to signify the differences in the mouldings, general outlines, 
ornaments, and other details which exist between the works of 
Tarious nations, and also those differences which are found to 
exist between the works of any one nation at different times. 

Stylobate (Or. (ttvXqt, a column, and 0d<rts, a base), a base- 
ment to columns. (See Stereobate.) Stylobate is s3raonyinous 
with pedestal, but is applied to a continued and unbroken substruc- 
ture or basement to columns, while the latter term is confined to 
insulated supports. 

Subbase (Lat. sup&r, whence the Fr. stir, above or upon, and Base, | 
y.®.), an upper base is the term applied to what, in the fittings i 
of a room, is familiarly called the chair-rail. It is also used to 
distinguish the comice of a pedestal or stereobate, and is separ- 
ated from the base by the dado or die. 

Systtle (Gr. together with, and o-rvKos, a column), having 
columns rather thickly set, — an intercolumniation to which two 
diameters are assigned. (See Eusttle.) 

TABERNAOLB&, a species of niche or recess in which an image may be ' 
placed. In JS'orman work there are but few retpains, and these 
generally over doorways. They are shallow and comparatively 
plain, and the figures are often only in low reKef, and not detached 
statues. In £my English work they are deeper, and instead of 
simple arches there is often a canopy over the figure, which was 
placed on a small low pedestaL Later in the style the heads of 
the tabernacles became cusped, either as trefoils or cinquefoils, 
and they are often ^aoed in pairs, side by side, or in ranges, as at 
Wells CathedraL Decorated tabernacles are still deeper and more 
ornamented, the heads are sometimes richly cusped and sur- 
mounted with crocheted gables, as at York, or with projecting 
canopie^ very much like the arcade at IJlchfield. In this case the 
under side of the canopy is carved to imitate groin ribs, and the 
fig^ures stand either on high pedestals, or on corbels. Perpen- 
dicular tabernacles possess much the same features, but the work 
is generally more elaborate ; the figures generally stand oii rich 
pedestals, but sometimes on corbels, and the canopies generally 
project, sometimes in a triangular form, and sometimes with a 
sort of domical top. (See Corbel, Canopy, Niche, &c.) The 
word tabernacle is also often used for the receptacle for relics, 
which was often made in the form of a small house or church. 
(See Shrine.) 

Tabernacle- Wore. The rich ornamental tracery forming the 
canopy, &c., to a tabernacle is called tabernacle- work ; it is 
common in the stalls and screens of cathedrals, and in them is 
generally open or pierced through. 

Table, Tablet, a name for various mouldings, as string-courses, 
oomioes, 

Teikmikal. Figures of which the upper parts only, or perhaps the 
head and shoulders alone, are carved, the rest running into a 


parallelepiped, and sometimes into a diminishing pedestal, '^th 
met indicated below, or even without them, are called terminal 

Tessellated Pavements, those formed of tessertE, or, as some write 
it, tesseUce, or small cubes from half an inch to an inch square 
like dice, of pottery, stone, marble, enamel, Mosaic.) 

Tester, anything placed horizontally over the head, as the sound- 
board of a pulpit, the flat boards over an old-fashioned bed, &c. 

Tbtrastoon (Gr. rtTpa, four, and a‘r6a, a portico).^ An a^um or 
rectangular court-yard, having a colonnade or projected orthostyle 
on every side, is called a tetrastoon. _ 

Tbtrastylb (Gr. rerpo, four, and trrvXos, a column), a portico of 
four columns in front. , „ / , 

Tholobatb (Gr. e6\os, a dome or cupola, and 0d<rLs, » base or 
substructure), that on which a dome or cupola r^ts. This is a 
term not in general use, but it is not the less of useful application. 
What is generally termed the attic above the peristyle and under 
the cupola of St Paul's would be correctly designated the 
tholobate. A tholobate of a different description, and one to which 
no other name can well be applied, is the circular substructure to 
the cupola of the XJniversity College, London. 

Through Carving, a term supposed to signify such as is much 
undercut, as the tendrils, stalks, &c., in Decorated, and the 
vignettes in Perpendicular work. In the Durham roll it clearly 
means perforated work, as it is ‘'to giue ayre.” 

Tiles, Rooe (Lat. tegula, imlnrex, Fr. tuile, Ital. tegola), flat pieces 
of clay burned in kilns, to cover roofs in place of slates or 
lead. In England, in mediaeval times, the flat or planetile seems 
only to have been used, judging firom what we find now loft. 
From MS. and remains abroad, a kind of plane tile, with 
ornamented ends, forming a sort of scale covering, seems to have 
been in vogue. ^ i. ^ 

Torus (Lat.), a protuberance or swelling, a mouldmg whose form 
is convex, and generally nearly approaches a semicircle. It is 
most frequently used in bases, and is generally the lowest 
moulding in a base. 

Tower (Gr. ntJpyor, Lat. twrris, Fr. four, clocTur, Ital. forre, Ger. 
'Fhwrm), an elevated building oririnally designed for purposes of 
defence. Those buildings are of the remotest antiquity, and are, 
indeed, mentioned in the earliest Scriptures. In mediaeval times 
they are generally attached to churches, to cemeteries, to^ castles, 
or are used as bell-towers in public places of large cities. In 
churches, the towers of the Saxon period are generally square, 
the only round example being supposed to be that of Tasburgh- 
They are not very lofty, and are of strong, rude workmanship. 
Two only, Brigstock and Brixworth, have staircases supposed 
be original ; both these are on IIlo west front of the tower. 
The masonry partakes of the usual character attributed to 
Saxon work, as strip pilasters, long and short work, &;c. The 
upper windows are generally circular-headed in two lights, 
separated by a shaft much resembling a turned baluster 
sometimes with heavy projecting caps. Norman towers are 
also generally square. Many are entirely without buttresses ; 
others have broad, flat, shallow projections, which serve for 
this purpose. The lower windows are very narrow, with 
extremely wide splays inside, probably intended to be defended 
by archers. The upper windows, like those of the preceding 
sfyle, are generally separated into two lights, but by a shaft 
or short column, and not by a baluster. Sometimes these 
towers have arcades round them, and are ornamented, as at St 
Albans, in some cases very richly, as at Norwich, ‘Winchester, 
Tewkesbi^, Southwell, Sandwich, &c. They frequently hava 

i stone staircases at one of the angles. In many of our churches 
the Norman tower is placed between the chancel and nave, and is 
of the full width of the latter. For the covering of these towers 
abroad, see Sbibe, Pinnacle, Parapet. A few round towers 
of this period (and also of the next) are found on the coasts of 
Norfolk and S^olk; as these mostly have no external doors, 
and are accessible only from the church, and as some have 
chimneys, they are supposed to have been buiJt as places of 
refuge in case of invasion. Early English towers are generally 
taller, and of more elegant proportions. They almost always 
have large projecting buttresses, and frequently stone staircases. 
The lower windows, as in the former style, are frequently mere 
arrow-slits ; the upper are in couplets or triplets, and some- 
times the tower top has an arcade all round, as at Middleton 
Stoney. The spires are generally Broach Spires (which see) ; 
hut sometimes the tower tops finish with corbel courses and plain 
parapets, and (rarely) with pinnacles. Some of the towers and 
spires, particiilarly in the midland counties, are richly orna- 
mented; a very good specimen is at Raunds. A few Early 
En g lish towers break into the octagon from the square towar^la 
the top, and still fewer finish with two gables, as at Brookthoiq.'e 
and Icxford. Both these methods of termination, however, axe 
common on the Continent. At Yendfime, Chartres, and Senlis, 
the towers have octagonal upper stages surrounded with pinnaclos, 
from which elegant spires arise. Decorated towers, differ but 
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little from these lasti except that they are often lighter in effect ; 
the buttresses, too, are set angularly ; the parapets are also fre- 
quently embattled, or perfotv.ted in elegant designs, and these 
generally have pinnacles. The spires, also, now generally arise 
at once from the octagon, and are not broach spires ; those that 
are of this latter character have the haunchings much smaller. 
There is a fine example of a Decorated tower and spire at 
EUin^on, in Huntingdonshire. Most Perpendicular towers are 
very fine, particularly the great central towers, as at Canterbury 
and Gloucester. They are generally richly panelled throughout; 
the buttresses project boldly, and are sometimes set anglewise, 
and sometimes square, not close to each other, hut showing a 
small portion of the angle of the tower where they otherwise 
would have intersected. The pinnacles are often richly canopied 
and the battlements panelled, and often perforated ; sometimes a 
pinnacle, and sometimes a canopied niche, is placed in the middle 
of the parapet. At Boston, and in several other places, there are 
fine lanterns at the tops of the towers. Taunton, Evesham, 
Louth, Magdalene College, Oxford, and very many other places, 
have very fine Perpendicular towers. In the north of Italy, 
and in Rome, they are generally tall, square shafts in four 
to six stages, without buttresses, with couplets or triplets of 
semicircular windows in each stage, generally crenellated at 
top, and covered with a low pyramidal roof. The well-known 
hanging tower at Pisa is cylindrical, in five stories of arcaded 
colonnades. In Ireland there are in some of the churchyards 
very curious round towers. 

Tracery, the ornamental filling in of the heads of windows, panels, 
circular windows, &c., which has given such characteristic beauty 
to the architecture of the 14th century, lake almost everything 
connected with mediaeval architecture, this elegant and some- 
times fairy-like decoration seems to have sprung from the smallest 
beginnings. The circular-headed window of the Kormans m:a- 
dually gave way to the narrow-pointed lancets of the Early EngMsh 
period, and as less light was afforded by the latter system than 
by the former, it was necessary to have a greater number of 
windows ; and it was found convenient to group them together 
in couplets, triplets, &c. When these couplets were assembled 
under one label, a sort of vacant space or spandril was formed 
over the lance'te and under the lah^ To relieve this, the first 
attempts were simply to perforate this flat spandril, first by a simple 
lozenge-shaped or circular opening, and afterwards hy a quatrefoiL 
By piercing the whole of the vacant spaces in the window head, 
carrying mouldings round the tracery, and adding cusps to it, 
the formation of tracery was complete, and its earliest result 
was the beautiful geometrical work such as is found at West- 
minster Abbey. When this style had reached perfection the 
usual decline followed ; and the architects of the Decorated 
period designed tracery, beautiful in itself, but which wants the 
vigour of the geometrical, and appears more as if the stonework 
had been twisted than if it had been cut out of the soRd. Kever- 
theless, however fanciful the design may be, the whole element is 
really geometrical — ^that is, it is formed of portions of circles, the 
centres of which fall on the intersections of certain geometrical 
figures. The great east window at Carlisle is composed of 86 
distinct pieces of stone, and is struck from 263 centres ; and the 
glorious west window at York is probably produced from a still 

S ’eater number. Probably as a reaction against the weakness of the 
ecorated, the flowing tracery gradually admitted upright straight 
lines into its element. This change was perhaps made to afford, as 
it were, rectilineal frames to suit the ^asa painter, the foliages 
and medallions of the preceding styles having given way to single 
figures, standing on pedestals under rich canopies. Be this as it 
may, these have given a name to the style of the 15th and 16th 
centuries. The mullions then, as at King’s College Chapel, at St 
John’s, Oxford, and in several other examples, had more flow, and 
fewer perpendicular lines, till at last plain, upright, and transverse 
bars took their place, and held casement lights, which were at last 
superseded by our modem sash windows. On the Continent, the 
windows of the first period, or ogivale primvitive, were very much 
like our own Early English. So in like manner those of the early 
part of the ogi/ualc sec<mdaire were very much like our owu 
Geometrical Decorated. Later, however, in France and Germany, 
two styles prevailed, the jRaycyrmaM and Flmnboyami, the one 
having tracery assuming the character of stars or rays, ^d 
after this another coeval with our Perpendicnlar^ resembling 
flames of fire. 

Traoheliitm (Gr. rpdxv^os, the neck). In Doric and Ionic columns 
there is generally a short space intervening between the hypotra- 
chelium and the mass of the capital, which may be called the 
trachelium or neck. 

Transept (Med. Lat. entsc, Fr. tremsept, Ital. crodataf Ger, Kreua^ 
gang), that portion of a church which passes transversely between 
the nave and choir at right angles, and so forms a cross on plan. 
Transom (Fr. traverse, Ital. traversa, Ger. Qu^talkea^, the j 
horizontal construction which divides a window into heights or | 
stages. Transoms are sometimes simple pieces of mullions placed j 


transversely as cross-bars, and in later times are richly decorated 
with cuspings, &c. 

Tratlb. See ViaNRTTE. 

Trefoil (Lat. tHfoUvm), a cusping, the outline of which is derived 
from a three-leaved flower or leai^ as the gpMrefoil and cmquefoil 
are from those with four and five. 

Thiforittm, the arcaded story between the lower range of piers and 
arches and the clerestory. The name has been supposed to 
be derived from tree and foree — ^three doors or openings — ^that 
being a frequent number of arches in each bay. Professor Willis, 
however, believed that the word is to be traced to a monkish 
latinisation of thoroughfare.” 

Trtgltph (Gr. rpe^s, three, and an incision or carving). 

The vertically channelled tablets of the Doric frieze are called 
triglyphs, because of the three angular channels in them, two 
perfect and one divided, — the two chamfered angles or hemi- 
glyphs being reckoned as one. The square sunk spaces between 
the triglyphs on a frieze are called metopes. 

Ttoor Flower, or Cresting, on ornament much used In the Tudor 
period on the tops of the cornices of screen work, &c-, instead of 
battlements. It is a sort of stiff, fiat, upright leaf standing on 
stems. 

Turret (Fr. to^wtelle)^ a small tower, especially at the angles of 
larger buildings, sometimes overhanging and built on corbels, 
and sometimes rising from the ground. 

Tympanum (Gr. Tijp.-Ko.vov), the triangular recessed space enclosed 
by the cornice which bounds a pediment. The Greeks often 
placed sculptures representing subjects connected, with the pur- 
poses of the edifice in the tympana of temples, as at the Parthenon 
and iEgina. 

Unx>er-Croft, a vaulted chamber under ground. 

Valure, Vamure. See Alure. 

Vane (Fr. girouette, Ital. hand&raola, Ger. Wetterfahne), the 
weathercock on a steeple. They seem in early times to have been 
of various forms, as dragons, &c. ; but in the Tudor period, the 
favourite design was a beast or bird sitting on a slender pedestal, 
and carrying an upright rod, on which a thin plate of metal 
is hung like a flag, ornamented in various ways. 

Vault (from Ital. voUato, turned over), an arched ceiling or roof, A 
vault is, indeed, a laterally conjoined series of arches. The arch 
of a bridge is, strictly speaking, a vault. Intersecting vaults are 
said to be groined. (See Groineb Vaulting.) 

Vaulting Shaft, a small column or series of clustered shafts, 
rising from above the capitals of the pillars of an arcade, and 
generally supported on a corbel, and thence rising and finishing 
with a capita^ fi*om which the various groin ribs spring. 

Verge, the edge of the tiling projecting over the gable of a roof; 

that on the horizontal portion being called ecuoea. 

Verge Boaeb, often corrupted into Barge Board, the board under 
the verge of gables, sometimes moulded, and often very richly 
carved, perforated, and cusped, and frequently having pendents 
and sometimes finials at the .apex. 

Vesica Pisois (Fr. amemde nvystigue), panels, windows, and other 
ornaments of the form of a species of oval with pointed end, but 
in reality struck from two centres, and forming part of two circles 
cutting each other. 

Vestry. See Sacristy. 

Vignette, a running ornament, representing, as its name imports, 
a little vine, wili branches, leaves, and grapes. It is common 
in the Tudor period, and runs or roves in a large hollow or case- 
ment, It is ^o called Trayle, 

Volute (Lat. volutum, from v^vo, to roll up or over), the convolved 
or spiim ornament which forms the characteristic of the Ionic 
capital. The common English term is Scroll, g.v. Volute, 
scroll, helix, and cauliculus, are used indifferently for the angular 
horns of the Corinthian capital. 

VoussoiR, a name in common use for the various wedge-shaped 
stones of an arch. 

Waggon-Ceiling, a boarded roof of the Tudor time, either of 
semicircular or polygonal section. It is boarded with thin oak, and 
ornamented with mouldings forming panels, and with loops at 
the intersections. (See Panel.) 

Ward, a name for the inner courts of a fortified place. At 
Windsor Castle they are called the upper and lower warns. (See 
Bailey, Base Court, Enceinte, &c.) 

Weathering, a slight fall on the top of oondoes, window sills, Ac., 
to throw off the rain. 

Wicket (Fr. guicJiet, Ital. portello), a small door openmg in a 
larger. They are common in mediaeval doon^ and were intended 
to admit single persons, and guazd against siiddmi surprises. 

Wind Braces, diagonal braces to tie the rafters of a roof together 
and prevent rouc^cing. In the better sort of mediaeval roofs they are 
arched and run from the principal rafters to catch the purlins. 
ZooPHORUS (Gr. CSov, an animal, and ^4pu, to bear). This tenn 
is used in the same sense as frieze, and is so called because that 
part of the entablature frequently bore sculptures reprei anting 
various i 
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AUCHIYES (Greek d/>x^7ov, Lat. archivum)^ a room 
or building in wldcb. are kept the records, charters, and 
other papers belonging to any state, community, or family. 
Yery frequently the name is applied to the documents 
themselves. The archives of Britain are now superintended 
by the Public Ilecord Office. 

ARCHOX (apx(av% the title of the highest magistrates 
in Athens. The last king of Athens, Codrus, having given 
up life for the advantage of the state, it is said that 
the people, out of gratitude for his noble act, passed a 
resolution that in future none of their rulers should bear 
the ancient and venerated title of king (^acrtXcus). The 
holder of supreme power iix the state received from that 
time the name of archon or ruler. This is the popular 
account of the change, but it is not improbable that, on the 
<leath of Codrus, disputes arose with regard to the succes- 
sion, and that the nobles took advantage of the opportunity 
to gain an addition to their own power. Por the archon 
appears to have been in all respects equal to the king, and 
his office was hereditary, but he was made responsible for 
his acts to the Eupatridse or nobles. Thirteen descendants 
of Codrus successively held the office. In 752 b.c., during 
the archonship of Alcmseon, the time of office was reduced 
to ten years, though the office itself remained hereditary. 
Seven decennial archons are enumerated, extending from 
752 to 684. But during this time, about the year 714, a 
very important change had been introduced into the 
archonslnp. The office at that date ceased to be hereditary ; 
the exclusive right of the Medontidae was abolished, and 
the whole body of nobles became eligible for the magistracy. 
In 684 a further change was effected ; the office was made 
B.TTn-nflJ, and the supreme power was distributed among nine 
officials, each of whom received the title of archon. This 
arrangement of the magistracy continued till the time of 
Solon, who introduced the classification of the citizens 
according to property and not to birth, and threw the 
office open to all who possessed an income of the first class, 
apparently calculated as five hundred measures of com, 
wine, and oil (Plutarch, Aristides^ 1). The most extensive 
and important change was introduced by Aristides, who 
after the battle of Plat«a threw open the highest magistracy 
to all citizens, whether of the propertied class or not. The 
mode of election to the archonship, after the office was taken 
from the family of Codrus, was by the suffrage (xctporovta) 
of the nobles ; and this continued to be the case even after 
the reform effected by Solon, for it is expressly stated that 
though he altered the qualification he made no change in 
the manner of election. The great reform in this respect 
was probably due to Clisthenes, who in 508 introduced 
the election by lot, and who further, by his distribution of 
the people into tribes and appointment of generals, seriously 
impaired the power of the axchons. To secure that the 
office and honours were not conferred on unworthy persons, 
the newly elected archons were subjected to a double 
scrutiny, before the senate and in the agora, in which 
they were required to show that they were true Athenian 
citizens, whose ancestors had heen citizens for three gene- 
rations, and to swear that they would obey the laws and 
revere the religion of their country. 

Of the nine archons to whom in conjunction were 
entrusted the duties of the supreme magistracy, the first 
was called specially The .^chon (6 3.px^^) j there 
was also attached to his name the epithet ej>onymus 
(cTTiSw/xos’), because the year in which he held office was 
named after him, just as at Rome it was named after the 
two consuls. At first this archon had the general adminis- 
tration of state affairs, hut gradually the expansion of 
democratic power reduced his authority, and at the period 
of which we have accurate information his duties were 
not very extensive. He had the superintendence of the 
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festivals of the greater Dionysia and of the Thargelia, 
the arrangement of the tragic choruses, and the conduct of 
certain sacrifices. As a special department of civil adminis- 
tration, he had under his care all orphans, particularly 
heiresses, all widows, and others who were left without 
protection, provided they were citizens of Athens ; and 
had, in short, the charge of all matters in w^hich questions 
of inheritance were involved. When his power was still 
further reduced, there remained to him the privilege of 
bringing disputed cases of succession into the proper courts, 
and of casting lots for the dicasts who were to try the 
cause. The second archon had the title of king {/Baa-tXevs) ; 
to ‘him had been handed over the name, as well as the sacred 
duties of priesthood which formerly belonged to the supreme 
ruler. He was the rex sacroruTriy and to his province 
pertained all that concerned the religion and public worship 
of the state. In conjunction with his wife, who was called 
/Sao-Ckicra-a (or queen), he offered up certain state sacrifices j 
and he had specially intrusted to him the superintendence 
of the mysteries, the festival of the Lenaea, the torch races, 
and the gymnic contests. He acted as public prosecutor in 
matters of religion; and, in cases of murder or offence 
against the gods, he brought the indictment into the Areo- 
pagus, and voted with its members. In later times he 
acted as president of the court in all cases concerning the 
rights and duties of priests. The third archon bore the title 
of polemarch (TroXipapxosi), which indicates that originally 
he was the supreme commander of the Athenian forces. 
As late as the battle of Marathon we find the polemarch 
Callimachus marching along with the ten generals, and 
taking the command of the right wing. But after this we 
no longer hear of the polemarch as actively engaged in 
leading the army. Doubtless the introduction of the ten 
generals by Clisthenes tended to limit the military func- 
tions of tMs archon. His duties in later times seem to 
have been the superintendence and protection of the per- 
sonal and family rights of the resident aliens and foreigners. 
To these he stood in the same relation as the archon 
eponymus stood to citizens. He had also the arrangement 
of the funeral games in honour of those who had fallen in 
battle, and the offering up of the annual sacrifice to Artemis 
in commemoration of the battle of Marathon. Each of 
the three superior archons was allowed to select two assessors 
or assistants (TrdpeSpot)^ who were sanctioned after examina- 
tion by the senate. The remaining six archons were called 
thesmothetse (^ecr/xo^crat), a name which is sometimes 
applied to the whole body of archons. The six formed a 
coflege of justice, whose jurisdiction seems at first to have 
extended to all cases not directly under the cognisance of 
other magistrates. They received information against 
parties for various offences, brought the cases to trial in 
the proper court, appointed the jxiries, and gave public 
notice of the days of sitting. They revised every year the 
body of laws to see that no discrepancies were allowed to 
creep in, and they were required to enter all new laws. 
They also drew up and ratified the treaties with foreign 
states. Their assessors were called symbuli (avpjSovXoi), 
After the introduction of popular courts by Solon, the 
archons seem to have lost their special juridical powers; 
they then acted simply as presidents of the courts and some- 
times as a grand jury. During their year of office the archons 
were exempt from all state burdens, and at its close they 
were required to give an account of the manner in which 
they had discharged their duties; if found blameless, they 
became members of the Areopagus. 

The name archon is frequently applied by Greek authors 
to magistrates in general; it was also used as a title under 
the Greek empire, and the Jews sometimes applied it to 
members of their Sanhedrim. It was even given meta- 
phorically by the Gnostice to their mystic aeons. 
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AUCHYTAS, of Tarentum, son of Mnesagoras or Histi- 
aeus, was one of the most celebrated men of antiquity. He 
was* distinguished as a mathematician, a philosopher, a 
statesman, and a general ; nor was he less remarkable for 
the purity and integrity of his life and the mildness and 
benevolence of his disposition. The time at which he 
flourished can be settled approximately from the fact 
that he was contemporary with Plato, whom he knew per- 
sonally, and whose life he saved by interceding with the 
tyrant Dionysius. He took a prominent part in the admin- 
istration of the state, and was seven times made general of 
the army, although by a law it was forbidden that any citizen 
should hold the command more than once. It is said that 
he was never defeated in battle. He was also intrusted 
with the charge of many important civil affairs. There 
seems to have been a tradition (see Horace, Odety i. 28) 
that Archytas was drovmed while crossing the Adriatic, 
but of this there is no certain information. Archytas 
belonged to the Pythagorean school of philosophy, and is 
said by some to have been the teacher of Philolaos. This, 
however, must certainly be an error. According to others, 
he was the eighth leader of the Pythagorean school Frag- 
ments of writings, said to be his, on various points of 
ethical and metaphysical philosophy, are given by Stobaeus, 
Simplicius, and others. To portions of these Aristotle has 
been supposed to owe his doctrine of the Categories and 
some of his principal ethical theories. But it seems quite 
clear that scarcely any of these fragments are genuine, 
and that they belong to the 1st or 2d century A.I)., a 
period during which Eclecticism, and a consequent desire 
to find traces of later doctrines in old writers, were the 
prevailing influences. Such fragments as do appear genuine 
are of no philosophical value, and are generally on special 
subjects. Archytas is particularly celebrated as a mathe- 
matician. To him are ascribed a solution of the problem of 
the duplication of the cube, and the application of analysis 
to the resolution of geometrical problems. He was also a 
skilled mechanician, and was one of the first to apply mathe- 
matics to mechanics and music. On the fragments of 
Archytas see Hartenstein, De Archy, Taren. frag., Leipsic, 
1833; Gruppe, Ueher d. Frag. d. Archy., 1840 ; and Beck- 
mann, De Fythagor. Beliguiis ; also Zeller, Fhil. d. Griech. 
2d ed. iiL 2, 88, sqq. 

ARCIS-STTB-AIJBE, the chief town of the arrondisse- 
ment of the same name, in the department of Aube, in 
France, is situated, in long. 4® 9' E., lat. 48® 31' -NT., about 
17 miles (28 kilometres) N. of Troyes, on the left bank of 
the river, just at the point where it becomes navigable. It 
is mentioned in the Itinerary of Antoninus ; but successive 
fires (1719, 1727, and 1814) have destroyed the ancient 
buildings, and it is now a town built in modem style, 
with wide and regular streets. An old castle, where Brune- 
haut and afterwards Diana of Poitiers resided, looks down 
on it from a height, the only other building of interest 
being the church, which dates from the 1 6th century. A 
battle was fought here on the 20th and 21st of March 
1814 between Napoleon and the Austro-E-ussian army 
under Schwarzenberg, which led the former to retire 
upon Vitry, leaving the way open to Paris. There are 
important hosiery manufactures in the town, and it carries 
on a large trade in grain and coal, besides being an 
emporium for the wooden wares of the Vosges. Ards-sur- 
Aube is on the highway between Troyes and Ohalons-sur- 
Mame, and by means of the Aube it has intercourse with 
Paris. It is a subprefecture, and in 1872 had a population 
of 2845. 

ARGOS DE LA FRONTERA, a Spanish town in the 
province of Cadiz, on the river Guadalete, which flows past 
Santa Maria into the bay of Cadiz. It is built upon a Mgh 
and predpitous rock, and commands magnificent views. The 
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special designation of the frontier*' is due to its position 
as a border town after its capture from the Moors by 
Adphonso the Wise. Its horses, reared in the plains below, 
are famous in the ancient ballads of Spain. It contains 
two parish churches, a number of convents, and 15,378 
inhabitants. 

ARCOT, two districts and a city of British India, within 
the presidency of Madras, and under the jurisdiction of the 
governor of that province. The district of Noeth Argot 
Hes between 12® 22' and 14° 11' N. lat.; and between 
78® 17' and 80® 12' E. long. It is bounded on the N. 
by the districts of Cuddapah and Nellor; on the E. by 
the district of Chengalpat; on the S. by the districts 
of South ALTcot and Salem ; and on the W. by the Mysor 
territory. The area of North Arcot, according to the 
Annals of Indian Administration for 1871—72, is 15,146 
square miles; the population, as ascertained by a census 
t^en in July 1871, being 2,007,667 souls. The aspect 
of the country, in the eastern and southern parts, is flat and 
uninteresting; but the western parts, where it runs along 
the foot of the Eastern Ghdts, as weh as all the country 
northwards from Trivellam to Tiipalf and the Karkambadi 
Pass, are mountainous, with an agreeable diversity of 
scenery. The elevated platform in the west of the district 
is comparatively cool, being 2000 feet above the level of 
the sea, with a maximum range of the thermometer in the 
hottest weather of 88®. The hills are composed principally 
of granite and sienite, and have little vegetation. Patches 
of stunted jungle here and there diversify their rugged and 
barren aspect; but they abound in minerals, especially 
copper and iron ores. The narrow valleys between the hills 
are very fertile, having a rich soil and an abundant water- 
supply even in the dryest seasons. The principal river in 
the district is the Pal4r, which rises in Mysor, and flows 
through North Arcot from west to east past the towns of 
Vellor and Arcot, into the neighbouring district of Chen- 
galpat, eventually falling into the sea at Sadras. Although 
a considerable stream in the rainy season, and often im- 
passable, the bed is dry or nearly so during the rest of the 
year. Other smaller rivers of the district are the Paini, 
which passes near Chittur and falls into the iPaldr, the 
Sonimukhl, and the Chayaur. These streamsiare all diy 
during the hot season, but in the rains they flow freely 
and replenish the numerous tanks and irrigation channela 
The principal roads in the district of North Arcot are the 
Trunk road from Madras to Bangalor, running from east 
to west; a road from north-east to south-west from Madras 
through North Arcot to Coimbator; and a road running 
north and south from Chittur to Arcot. The Madras 
Railway, and the Great Southern Indian Railway, also 
pass through the district. Grain of many species and 
cotton are largely grown throughout North Atrcot, as well 
as sugar-cane and indigo. A part of the latter is sent to 
the Madras market. Cotton doth is largely manufactured, 
and oil is prepared in considerable quantities for local con- 
sumption and for export. For flscal purposes, the district 
is divided into the following fifteen tdlv^: — (1.) Chittur, 
(2.);Tripah[, (3.) Kdverl Pak, (4.) Sholingarh, (6.) Trivellam, 
(6.) Sdtgarh, (7.) Caddapanatam, (8.) Arcot, (9.) Vellor, 
(10.) Trivatur, (11.) Polur, (12.) Wancfiwash, (13.) Sat- 
waid, (14.) Perunari, and (15.) Venkatagiri Rota. 

Argot, South, lies between 11® 0' and 11® 39' N. lat., 
and between 78® 42' and 80® 4' E. long. The district of 
South Arcot is bounded on the N. by the districts of 
North Arcot and Chengalpat; on the E. by the French 
territory of Pondecherri and the Bay of Bengal ; on the 
S. by the British districts of Tanjor and Trichinopoly; 
and on the W. by the British district of SAlem. It con- 
tains an area, according to the Annals of Indian Admini 
Stratton for 1871-72, of 4779 square miles; and a popu- 
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lation, as ascertained by a house census in July 1871, of 
1,762,525, South Arcot is divided into thirteen fiscal 
divisions or tAluks, as follows: — (1.) Tindevanum, (2.) 
Trivadi, (3.) Vilup-puran, (4.) Bhawangirl, (5.) Managudi, 
(6.) Ohilambram, (7.) Trinsmdli, (8,) Vardhdchalam, (9.) 
Elovansa, (10.) Trikalor, (11.) Kalakurchi, (12) Chaitpet, 
and (13.) Guddalor. The aspect of the district resembles 
that of other parts of the Coromandel coast. It is low and 
sandy near the sea, and for the most part level till near 
the western border, where ranges of hills form the 
boundary between this and the neighbouring district of 
Sdlem. These ranges are in some parts about 5000 feet 
high, with solitary hills scattered about the district. In 
the western tracts, dense patches of jungle furnish covert 
to tigers, leopards, bears, and monkeys. The principal 
liver is the Coleroon or Xalenin, which forms the southern 
boxmdaiy of the district, separating it from Trichinopoly. 
This river is abimdantly supplied with water during the 
greater part of the year, and two irrigating channels dis- 
tribute its waters through the district. The other rivers 
are the Vellaur, FonnAr, and Gadalum, aU of which arc 
used for irrigation purposes. iN’umerous small irrigation 
channels lead off from them, by means of which a consider- 
able area of fresh land has been brought under cultivation. 
Under the East India Company, a Commercial Besident 
was stationed at Cuddalor, and the Company’s weavers 
were encouraged by many privileges. The manufacture 
and export of native cloth have now been almost entirely 
superseded by the introduction of European piece goods. 
The searports of the district of South Arcot are Cuddalor 
ox Fort St David, with a population, in 1855, returned at 
36,686; and Porto Novo, with a population estimated, in 
1855, at about 12,000 souls. The other places of import- 
ance in the district are Chilambram, Vardhdchalam, Tri- 
vadi, Tiagdr, Ginji or Chenji, Trinomdli, Chaitpet, Mer- 
kanam, and Verdur. The number of villages in South 
Arcot was returned, in 1850, at 8376. The total revenue 
of the district in that year amounted to jB 284,708, of 
which ^234,055, or 82 per cent., represented the land 
revenue. 

Abcot City, the principal town in the district of North 
Arcot, is situated on the south bank of the Paldr river, in 
12® 54' N. lat., and 79® 24' E. long. It is a station on the 
line of railway from Madras to Beypur, and is also a mili- 
tary cantonment. The population of the town, in 1862, 
was returned at 53,474 souls, inhabiting 10,042 houses. 
Arcot occupies a very prominent place in the histoiy of the 
British conquests of India. In the middle of the last cen- 
tury, during the war between the rival clahnants to the 
throne of the Carnatic, Muhammad All and Chand4 S^hib, 
the English supported the nlfl-iTna of the former and the 
French those of the latter. In order to divert the atten- 
tion of Chanda Sdhib and his French auxiliaries from the 
siege of Trichinopoly, Olive suggested an attack upon 
Arcot, and offered to command the expedition. Nig offer 
was accepted; but the only force which could be spared to 
him, was 200 Europeans and 300 native troops to attack 
a fort garrisoned by 1100 men. The place, however, was 
abandoned without a struggle, and Clive took possession 
of the fortress. The expedition produced the desired 
effect ; Chand^i Sdhib was obliged to detach a large force 
of 10,000 men to recapture the city, and the pressure on 
the English garrison at Trichinopoly was removed. The 
siege of Arcot, in 1751, was conducted with great vigour 
by S4hib, son of Chand4 Sdhib, and is thus described 
by Macaulay : — 

“ Riji S4hib proceeded to invest the fort, which seemed quite 
incapable of sustaining a siege. The walls were minoais, the ditches 
dty, the ramparts too narrow to admit the guns, and the battle- 
ments too low to protect the soldiers. The little garrison had been 


greatly reduced by casualties. It now consisted of 120 Europeans 
lad 200 Sepoys. Only four officers were left, the stock of provi- 
sions was scanty, and the commander who had to conduct the 
defence under circumstances so discouraging was a yomg man of 
five-and-twenty, who had been bred a book-keeper. During fifty 
days the siege went on, and the young captain maintained the 
defence with a firmness, vigilance, and ability whmh wouM have 
done honour to the oldest marshal in Europe. The breach, how- 
ever, increased day by day. Under such circumstances, any troops 
so scantily provided with officers might have been expected to show 
signs of insubordination ; and the danger was peculiarly great in a 
force composed of men differing widely from each other in extr&o 
tion, colour, language, manners, and religion. But the devotion of 
the little band to its chief surpassed anything that is related of the 
Tenth Legion of Csesar, or the Old Guard of Napoleon. The Sepoys 
came to Clive, not to complain of their scanty fare, but to proj^ose 
that all the grain should be given to the Europeans, who required 
more nourishment than the natives of Asia. The thin gruel, they 
said, which was strained away from the rice would suffice for them- 
selves. History contains no more tonching instance of military 
fidelity, or of the influence of a commanding mind. An attempt 
made by the governor of M.adraa to relieve the place had failed j but 
there was hope from another quarter. A body of 6000 IVlarhattas, 
half soldiers, half robbers, under the command of a chief named 
Murari R4o had been hired to assist Muhai^ad Ali ; but tlnnking 
the French power irresistible, and the triumph of Chanda Sahib 
certain, they had hitherto remained inactive on the frontiers of the 
Camatia The fame of the defence of Arcot roused them from their 
torpor ; Murari Rao declared that he had never before believed that 
Englishmen could fight, but that he would willingly help them 
since he saw that they had spirit to help themselves. Rdja Sahib 
learned that the Marhattas were in motion, and it was necessary for 
him to be expeditious. He first tried negotiations, — he offered 
large bribes to Clive, which were rejected with scorn ; he vowed 
that if hiH proposals were not accepted, he would instantly storm 
the fort, anu put every man in it to the sword. Clive told him, in 
renly, with characteristic haughtiness, that his father was a usurper, 
that his army was a rabble, and that he would do well to think 
twice before he sent such poltroons into a breach defended by 
English soldiers, Rdja Sahib determined to storm the fort. The 
day was well suited to a bold military enterprise. It was the 
great Mahometan festival, the Muharram, whicn is sacred to the 
memory of Husain, the son of AH Clive had received secret in- 
telligence of the design, had made his arrangements, and, exhausted 
by fatigue, had thrown himself on his bed. He was awakened by the 
alarm, and was instantly at his post. The enemy advanced, driving 
before them elephants whose foreheads were armed with iron plates. 
It was expected that the gates would yield to the shock of these 
living battering-rams. But the huge beasts no sooner felt the Eng- 
lish musket balls than they turned round and rushed furiously away, 
trampling on the multitude which had urged them forward. A 
raft was launched on the water which filled one part of the ditch. 
Clive perceiving that hia gunners at that post did not understand 
their business, took the management of a piece of artillery himself, 
and cleared the raft in a few minutes. Where the moat was dry, 
the assailants mounted with great boldness ; but they were received 
with, a tire so heavy and so well directed, that it soon quelled the 
courage even of fanaticism and of intoxication. The rear ranks of 
the English kept the front ranks supplied with a constant succession 
of loaded muskets, and every shot told on the livinff mass below. 
The struggle lasted about an hour ; 400 of the assailants fell ; the 
garrison lost only five or six men. The besieged passed an anxious 
night, looking for a renewal of the attack. But when day broke, 
the enemy were no more to be seen. They had retired, leaving to 
the English several guns and a large quantity of ammunition.” 

Arcot was afterwards captured by the French; but in 
1760 was retaken by Colonel Coote after the battle of 
Wandiwash. It was also taken by Haidar Ali when that in- 
vader ravaged the Carnatic in 1 7 80, and held by him for some 
time. The town of Arcot, together with the whole of the 
territory of the Carnatic, passed into the hands of the British 
in 1801, upon the formal resignation of the government by 
the NawAb, Azim-ud-daulA, who received a liberal pension, 
ABCTIO OCEAN. The Arctic Circle (66® 30') being 
taken as a boundary, the whole of the ocean lying to the 
north is called the Arctic Ocean. From a physical point of 
view this limit is hardly satisfactory, since between Green- 
land and Europe the Atlantic, with its Gulf Stream, makes 
an inroad on the Arctic territory, and the southern extremity 
of Greenland brings down the Ajrctic region beyond the 
Arctic limit; but the other parallel of latitude (70°) which 
has been chosen as a southern limit is perhaps still more 
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objectionable. The Arctic Ocean washes the north of 
Europe, Asia, and America. It co mmun icates with the 
Atlantic by a broad opening on the east of Greenland, and a 
narrow but important channel on the west, which has been 
traced as far north as 84®, and is known in the various parts 
of its extent by special names — ^Davis' Strait, Baffin’s Bay, 
Utlak Soak, Smith Sound, Kennedy Channel, Robeson 
Channel, Lincoln Sea,— but might conveniently be distin- 
guished by some such general designation as the West 
Greenland Channel With the Pacific there is communication 
between Asia and America through Behring’s Strait. The 
coast line of all the three continents is for the most part 
exceedingly irregular, though this is less the case with Asia 
than with the other two. Europe sends down the Onega, 
D wina, Pinega, Mezen, and Petchora ; Asia the Obi, Yenisee, 
Lena, Indigarka, and Robima; and America the Mackenzie 
River. The most important of the numerous islands are 
Spitzbergen and Nova Zembla, with the multitudinous adja- 
cent islets, to the north of Europe; the Liakhov Islands, or 
New Siberia, off the coast of Asia : and the vast irre- 
gular Archipelago into which the north-eastern portion of 
America is split, which extends to the quasi-continent of 
Greenland. While for human habitation the regions of 
the Arctic Ocean are the most desolate that can well be 
conceived, there is extraordinary abundance of the lower 
forms of animal life; and while for centuries men have 
only visited them to gather their living harvests, or for 
purposes of exploration, traces are in many places to be found 
of human inhabitants in a distant age. At a still remoter 
period the islands of the Arctic Archipelago have been covered 
with forests, and Barrow’s Straits have been the habitat of 
coral and sponge (Markham, in the Joum. Roy. Gtogr. Roc. 
1865, p. 88). A very large portion of the area included 
by the Arctic Ocean is still unexplored; but almost every 
year diminishes the extent of the unknown. The nearest 
approach to the Pole has been made up the West Green- 
land Channel ; the passage along the eastern coast away to 
the north of Spitzbergen being the next in order of suc- 
cess. For information regarding the various Arctic ex- 
peditions, see the article Polak Regions. 

ARDEA, a Latian city, probably of Pelasgian origin, 
famous chiefly for its accidental connection with the semi- 
mythical rape of Lucretia and the expulsion of the Tar- 
quins from Rome. It lies 24 miles almost due S. from 
]^me, and 4 miles from the coast, on a small stream. 
It seems at one time to have been a place of great wealth 
and power ; but the little hamlet which still preserves its 
name hardly numbers 200 inhabitants. A few fragments 
of tufa-built fortifications are the only remains of its 
ancient architecture. 

ARDEBIL, or Ardabil, one of the chief towns of 
Azerbijan in Persia, situated in 38® 15' N, lat., and 48° 19' 
E. long., on the Karasu or Balulk, a tributary of the Aras, 
in a fertile plain about 40 miles from the Caspian, seems 
to have been built out of the ruins of a former city. It 
is surrounded with a mud wall and towers, has a square 
castle with bastions at the corners fortified after European 
fashion, and contains the tomb of Shah Ismael Sufi, the 
founder of the Sufi dynasty of Persia. It is an emporium 
in the trade of Tiflis, Derbend, and Baku with Ispahan 
and Teheran. By a great council of the Persian empire, 
which met in 1736 in the neighbouring plain of Chowal- 
Mogam, Nadm Shah was chosen king, and his corona- 
tion took place next year at Ardebil. In the vicinity there 
are a number of warm mineral springs, and to the west 
stands the great moun^in Sevilan, of volcanic origin, 
forming the eastern extremity of the water-shed between 
the AlT^ and the Tigris. From its remarkable salubrity 
Ardebil has acquired the Persian title of Ahadan i Firuz^ 
the abode of happiness. 


ARDECHE, a department in the south of France, 
bounded on the N.W. by the department of Loire, on the 
E. by Isere and Drdme, on the S. by Gard, and on the W. 
by Loz^re and Haute Loire. It extends 72 miles from N. 
to S., and 45 from E. to W., at the widest points ; and its 
area is 2134 square miles. The surface of Ard^che is 
ahnoat entirely covered by the Cevennes Mountains ; the 
main line forming the western boundary of the department, 
and sending out the Boutiferes, Coiron, Tanargue, and other 
branches, for the most part in an easterly direction. Several 
of the summits, of which the highest, Mount Mezenc, is 
5972 feet above the sea, are evidently extinct volcanoes. 
The Rhone bounds Ard^che on the east, and receives most 
of its rivers, including the Gance, the Ay, the Doux, the 
Erieux, and the Ardeche. A few rivers, however, belong 
to the Atlantic side of the water-shed, the chief being the 
Loire, which rises on the western borders of the department, 
and the Allier, which for a short distance separates it from 
Lozfere. The climate in the valley of the Rhone is warm, 
and sometimes very hot; but westward, as the elevation 
increases, the cold becomes more intense and the winters 
longer. Some districts, especially in summer, are liable to 
sudden alterations in the temperature. Grain and pulse 
are produced, but not in quantities sufficient for the popula- 
tion, a large part of the fare of the peasants consisting 
of potatoes and chestnuts. The latter, besides, form one 
of the main articles of export, another being oil extracted 
from nuts. Wine is produced in considerable quantities 
along the valley of the Rhone. The rearing of the silk- 
worm, however, is of all the industries the most important 
and remunerative. Goats and sheep are kept in large 
numbers, Ardfeche being one of the chief sources of the 
supply of skins for glove-making. The number of horses 
is small, asses and mules being the beasts of burden mainly 
employed. Iron, coal, lignite, marble, limestone, and 
porcelain clay are among the mineral products. Hot springs 
are numerous, and some of them, as St Laurent, Celles, and 
Neyrac, are largely resorted to. Natural curiosities are 
the F<mt d'Arc over the Ardeche, and the ChaussSe dea 
Grants, near Yals. The country people adhere to their pro- 
vincial habits and dialect, go barefoot, and wear tall hats 
and long blouses. Among the celebrated men of the depart- 
ment may be named Cardinal Tournon and the brothers 
Montgolfier. The chief town is Privas ; the airondisse- 
ments are Privas, Largentiere (which derives its name from 
its ancient silver mines), and Tournon. Population, 380,277. 

ARDELAN, a province of Persia, forming the eastern 
division of Kurdistan, and lying south of Azerbijan. Its 
capital Senna, in long. 40° E., and lat. 35° 12' N., is built 
in a deep valley, which is well tilled and rich in orchards. 
The north part presents a succession of great table-lands, 
inhabited in the summer by wandering shepherds, who 
migrate in winter to the vicinity of Baghdad. The soil 
in the valleys is good, and abundance of wheat, barley, 
and the oil-plant {Besamum orierttale) is grown, besides a 
little tobacco. The oak forests of the mountains to the 
west yield fine timber, which is floated down the Tab into 
the Tigris, and gall-nuts, which are sent to India. The inhabi- 
tants, mostly Kurds, are greatly given to war and robbery, 
and many of the tribes are subjects of Persia only nominally. 

ARDENNES, a department on the N.E. frontier of 
France, which derives its name from the famous forest, is 
bounded on the N, and N.E. by Belgium, on the E. by 
the department of the Meuse, on the S. by that of 
Marne, and on the W. by that of the Aisne. In shape 
it is an irregular pentagon, with a cape-like prolonga- 
tion into Belgium on the north. It has a superficial 
extent of 623,000 hectares, or 1,291,810 acres, of which 

300.000 hectares, or *741,000 acres, are arable land, while 

154.000 hectares, or 383,800 acres, are occupied with 
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forest, wood, and lieatli. The wooded plateaus w'hich 
l>egiix in the department of the Meuse are continued in a 
north-west direction, and divide the basin of the Meuse 
from the basin of the Aisne, till they form a junction with 
the Ardennes proper. At one time this was a very inacces- 
sible region, and formed a strong defence, as Dumounez 
showed in 1792, against invasion from the east. The 
Meuse (Maas), flowing in a northern direction, enters 
obliquely from the east, and cuts off a narrow and irregulM 
strip along the Belgian side of the department, which it 
leaves at the extreme north, to flow through Belgium and 
join the western branch of the Rhine. The Aisne enters 
near the south-east corner and leaves at the south-west ; 
its course through the department skirting the base of the 
Argonne range, and forming an irregular arc with its 
convexity to the north. The chief wealth of Ardennes 
consists in mineral productions, wood, cattle, and sheep 
The number of cattle in 1872 was 82,975, of sheep 393,044, 
of horses 49,748, and of pigs 51,809. The sheep are small, 
but are valued for the qu5ity of their mutton. Agricul- 
ture has recently made considerable advances in the depart- 
ment. There are upwards of 150 iron-mines, as at Grandpr4, 
Champigneuile, Raucourt, Brevilly, Montherm^, and FHze ; 
a great number of excellent slate-quarries, as at Deville, 
Montherm4, Rimagne, and Fumayj while copper also is 
obtained in considerable quantities, and there is an abun- 
dant supply of building-stone, limestone, and mark Peat 
is very common in the north, and coal is worked near 
Sedan. The people are well educated, active, and indus- 
trious, and can boast of having furnished from their ranks 
such men as Gerson, Robert de Sorbon, Mabillon, Corvisart, 
Marshal Macdonald, de Wailly, L4on Renier, H. Taine, 
and the publisher Hachette. It is said that they are 
marked by a special aptitude for the exact sciences. The 
department has about 240 miles of imperial road and 131 
of departmental Its two great rivers are united by the 
Canal des Ardennes. A branch of the Paris and Strasburg 
railway runs through it in a north-east direction, joining 
Rheims (in Marne) with Rdthel and M^zi^es, and holding 
north along the valley of the Meuse to Namur (in Belgium). 
At Mezieres this branch meets almost at right angles with 
a line running north-west, and connecting Thionville (in 
the district acquired by Germany) with Montmddy, Sedan, 
Maubert, &c. The department is divided into five 
arrondissements : M^zi^res, towards the centre ; Rocroy, 
in the N.; Bethel, in the W. and S . ; Vouziers in the S.; 
and Sedan in the E. M^zi^res is the capital, and a pre- 
fecture. Ecclesiastically the department, which has 46 
cures, is part of the diocese of Rheims. It contains com- 
munal coUeges and normal schools, and has 720 free public 
schools. The population in 1872 was 320,217, the falling 
off from 331,296 in 1851 being due to the war of 1870—71. 
See EHz^ de Montagnac, I^es Ardennes Illiostrees {France 
etBelgiqiie) 4 vols. foL 1873. 

ABDFERT, a small village in Kerry, in the S.W. of 
Ireland, about 4 miles N.N.W. of Tralee, and nearly as 
much from the coast. It had at one time a university, 
and was the seat of a very ancient bishopric ; but both it 
and Aghadoe, veith which it was combined, are united to 
the see of Limerick. The cathedral, a very old building, 
was the church of St Brendan's monastery. A pillar tower, 
which stood near it, and was one of the finest and loftiest 
in the kingdom, fell in 1780. Population, 192. 

ARD GLASS (the green height), a town of Ireland in 
Down coimty, Ulster, at the head of a small bay about 8 
or 9 miles S. of the entrance of Strangford Lough, and 7 
miles S.S.E. of Downpatrick, was a place of great import- 
ance soon after the Norman invasion. It had a considerable 
tr^e, was a royal burgh, and sent a representative to the 
Irish parliament. It is still remarkable for the mins of 
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five Anglo-Norman castles. Its permanent inhabitants, 
who are chiefly engaged in the fisheries, numbered only 
613 in 1871; but its population during the bathing 
season is considerably increased by visitors. Ships of 
500 tons may enter the harbour at ^ tides, and its inner 
cove admits vessels of 100 tons. There is a lighthouse at 
the end of the pier, in lat. 54® 16' N., long. 5® 36' W. 

ABDOCH, a parish in Perthshire, famous for its Roman 
military antiquities, which are situated in the grounds of 
Ardoch House, about miles N. of Greenloaning, on the 
Caledonian Railway. They consist of — (1), a strong fort or 
station, surrounded by a series of ramparts and ditches ; 
(2), vestiges of an intrenched outwork of considerable ex- 
tent at the north side of this station ; and (3), traces of 
two camps, still further to the north, capable, according to 
General Roy, of containing 28,800 and 14,000 men respec- 
tively, the smaller camp being partly included vTithin the 
Hmits of the larger. See Gordon's Itiner, Septent,, p. 41 ; 
Pennant's Tour, iii. 102 ; Roy's Military Antiquities, pp. 
62,226; Stuart's Caledonia Bomana, pp. 187—194. 

ABDRES, a French town, in the department of Pas de 
Calais, and arrondissement of St Omer, on a canal joining 
Calais and St Omer, to which it gives its name. The “Field 
of the Cloth of Gold," where Henry VIII. of England and 
Francis I. of France tried to outdazzle each other in 1620, 
was in the immediate neighbourhood. The town contains 
several distilleries and breweries. Population, about 2200. 

ARDROSSAN, a sea-port in Ayrshire, Scotland, 31 
miles by rail from Glasgow, in N. lat. 56® 38', and W. long. 
4® 49'. It dates from an early period, as there seems to 
have been a castle and a small fishing village in existence 
for several centuries. The name of Arthur of Ardrossan 
is found in connection with a charter dated 1226; and 
Sir Fergus of Ardrossan accompanied Edward Bruce in his 
Irish expedition in 1316, and in 1320 signed the appeal 
to the Pope, by the barons of Scotland, against the 
aggressions of Edward 1. of England. The castle, famous 
for its capture by Wallace, was finally destroyed by Crom- 
well, who is said to have used part of its masonry for the 
construction of the fort at Ayr. The family of the barons 
of Ardrossan is now merged, by marriage, in that of the 
earl of Eglinton and Winton. The rise of Ardrossan into 
commercial importance is due to the exertions of Hugh 
the twelfth earl of EgHnton, who commenced the construc- 
tion of the present town and harbour in 1806, The 
harbour was intended to be in connection with a canal from 
Glasgow to Ardrossan, but this was only completed as far 
as Johnstone. Owing to the stoppage of the canal works, 
and the death of Lord Eglinton, the construction of the 
harbour was suspended till 1845, when it was partially 
completed and placed in connection with the Glasgovr and 
South-W estern Railway by a branch railway which joins the 
main line at Kilwinning. The cost of the harbour up to 
1874 has been upwards of ^200,000. The works now 
consist of a wet dock of 4 acres in area, with 19 feet at 
high water over the lock sill, and of two tidal harbours — 
one 18 acres, and the other 6 acres in area. There is a 
lighthouse on the north-west point of the outer breakwater, 
with a white flashing light. The works are well supplied with 
steam cranes, and all modem appliances for discharging and 
loading vessels. The exports consist principally of coal 
and iron from collieries and ironworks in the neighbour- 
hood, and the imports of timber, ores, and general goods. 
There are lines of steamers plying to Glasgow, Arran, 
Belfast, Newry, and to various ports in Spain. In 1874 
the number of vessels entering and leaving the port was 
2044, with a re^stered tonnage of 296,690; the number 
of vessels belonging to the port was 114, with a registered 
tonnage of 15,611, and there were exported 276,081 tons 
of coal, and 80,516 tons «if iron. Iron founding and ship'* 
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building are carried on to a considerable extent j and for 
the repair of vessels there are a graving-dock, which can 
take in vessels of 1500 tons, and a floating dock and 
patent slip, which can each acconmiodate vessels of 500 
tons. In 1846 an Act of Parliament was obtained, erecting 
the town into a burgh, with a corporation consisting of a 
provost, two bailies, and five town councillors. The public 
buildings consist of a townhall, the property of the cor- 
poration, and of five churches, belonging to the Established 
Church, the Episcopal, the Free, the United Presbyterian, 
and the Evangelical Union denominations respectively. 
There are three branch banks in the town. The population 
in 1851 was 2071 ; it was 3929 in 1871 ; and in 1874 it 
is estimated to be 4228. 

AKEMBERG-, a small market-town of Prussia, in the 
government of Coblentz and circle of Adenau. It is 
situated not far from the river Ahr, and has a castle which 
was formerly the residence of the dukes of Aremberg. 
About the year 1298 the earldom of Aremberg, which had 
previously belonged to a branch of the house of Hostaden, 
came by his marriage with Matilda to John of Engelbert, 
earl of Mark (Westphalia), and continued in his family till 
1547, when John of Barban9on, of the celebrated house of 
Ligne, by marrying the only sister of the childless Robert 
III., obtained possession of the lands, which were raised by 
Maximilian II. to a principality, and ranked among the 
German states. John, who is remembered as the leader of 
troops from the Netherlands to serve against the Huguenots, 
having fallen (1568) in the battle of HeiHgerlee, was 
succeeded by his son Philip Charles, admiral of Flanders, 
who greatly increased his possessions by marrying Ann of 
Croy, heiress of Croy, Arschot, Chimay, &c. He died in 
1616, and was followed by his eldest son, stadtholder of 
Namur, who, having informed the Spanish government of 
a conspiracy, was rewarded by arrest (1634) and imprison- 
ment at Berdessillas, where he died in 1640. Under Ms son, 
Philip Francis, Aremberg was raised to a dukedom (1644). 
Alexander Joseph and Philip Charles Francis both fell in 
battle against the Turks, the former in 1663, and the latter 
in 1 691. Charleses widow, Maria Henrietta, left her country 
and possessions rather than recognise the duke of Anjou 
as king of Spain, and lived in dignified poverty till the 
battle of Rannlies gave back the Netherlands to their right- 
ful possessor. She died in 1744. Her only son Leopold 
is known in history as a military leader (at Malplaquet, 
Belgrade, Ettinghen, &c.), and as the patron of Rousseau 
and Voltaire. His son and successor, Charles Leopold, 
was distinguished in the Seven Years' War as an Austrian 
field-marshal, and increased his possessions by marriage 
with Margaret of Mark. By the peace of Luneville (Feb. 
1801), the next duke, Engelbert, lost the greater part of 
his ancestral domain, but received in compensation Meppen 
and Recklinghausen. On the establishment of the con- 
federation of the Rhine, his son Prosper-Louis (to whom, 
becoming blind, he had ceded his domains in 1803) became 
a member (1807), and showed great devotion to the 
interests of France ; but in 1810 he lost his sovereignty, 
Napoleon incorporating his dukedom with France and 
the grand duchy of Berg, and indemnifying Mm by a rent 
of 240,702 francs. In 1815 he received back Ms pos- 
sessions, wMch were mediatised by the Congress of Vienna, 
part falling to Prussia and part to Hanover. On accoimt 
of the one portion he became a peer of the Westphalia 
estates, and by the other, a member of the House of Lords in | 
Hanover. George IV. of England, on 9th May 1 82 6, elevated 
the duke’s Hanoverian ]gossessions to a dukedom under the 
title of Aremberg Meppen. His territory extended over 
780 gaograpMcai square miles, with 94,000 inhabitants; 
of which, 544 square miles, with 50,000 inhabitants, were 
'*n Hanover ; besides wMch he had large estates in France, i 
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and extensive tracts of forest in the Pyrenees. Hie 
brother Augustus-Raymond (b. 1753, d. 1833) became 
famous, under the title of Count of Mark, for Ms connec- 
tion with the French Revolution and Ms friendsMp with 
Mirabeau. Duke Prosper-Louis died in 1861, and was suc- 
ceeded by Ms son Engelbert. 

ARENDAL, a sea^port town of Norway on the Skager- 
rack, 35 miles north-east of Christiansani It is built at 
the mouth of the river Nidelf, on a number of small islands 
and rocks, the houses in many places being erected on piles. 
From its situation, and the number of canals by wMch it 
is traversed, it has acquired the name of Little Venice. 
There is a considerable shipping trade, particularly in iron 
and timber ; and sMp-building, distillation, and iron-mining 
are carried on. The neighbourhood is remarkable for the 
number of beautiful and rare minerals found there; one of 
these, a variety of epidote, was formerly called Arendalite. 
Louis PMlippe lived here a long time during his exile. 
Population in 1855, 4456; in 1865, 5800. 

AREOPAGUS l^ApcLo^ Trdyos), a small barren hill to 
the west and within bowshot of the Acropolis of Athens, 
for an attack upon wMch it would form a natural base. 
It was so used (480 b.c.) by the Persians (Herodotus, viii. 
52). For the same purpose it had been occupied also in 
the legendary age by the Amazons, when in the time of 
Theseus they menaced Athens, and from the circumstance 
of their having then sacrificed to Ares, the MU, accord- 
ing to .dEschylus (j^umenides, 685, j^.), derived its name. 
Assuming the occupation by the Amazons to have been 
typical of what frequently happened during the hostilities 
of early times, it is easy to understand how the MU came 
to be associated with the war god (Kohler, in the Hermes^ 
1872, p. 105). To the popular mind the Areopagus was 
always the “MU of Mars.” But the popular mind required 
a more definite account of the origin of the name, and to 
supply this, there took shape the legend of Ares having 
been here caUed before a court of the twelve gods to answer 
for the murder of Halirrhotius (Pausanias, i. 285). TMs 
explains at once the origin of the name of the MU and of 
the court wMch held its sittings there. JSschylus, how- 
ever, gives in the Eumenides a different origin to the court, 
declaring it to have been first appointed by Athene to try 
Orestes for the murder of his mother Clytaemnestra. In 
later times both legends were dismissed, and the explanation 
of the name referred to the nature of the cases — cases of 
murder — ^tried before the court (Suidas, s, ^Apeto?: wayo?- 

circt ra Kfiovued Suca^ec 6 8k *'Apnqs hrl t(ov <f>6viov). The 
four legendary cases of murder tried before this court were 
those in wMch Ares, Cephalus, Daedalus, and Orestes 
appeared as the accused But the selection of this HU as 
the site of a criminal court, in the first instance, is to be 
sought for in the sacred relation in wMch it stood to the 
worsMp of the Erinnyes, or Eumenides, and not in its con- 
nection with Mars, for whom it had no sanctity, and 
between whose worsMp and that of the Erinnyes K. O. 
MliUer {Euinenides, p., 178) has not succeeded in proving 
any community. On the top of the MU towards the east 
is an artificial plateau accessible from the south by steps 
cut in the rock In several places are stiU to be traced 
the rock-hewn seats on wMch the court sat in the open air, 
so that the judges and the accusers might not be under the 
same roof with a poUuted criminal The sittings were 
held by day, not by night, unless the authority of Lucian 
be accepted 46; De 78). Raised upon 

two unhewn stones (dpyoi \C0ot) the accuser and the 
accused made their pleadings, the stone used by the former 
being caUed XWo^ di/aScras, ** stone of implacability,” not of 
^^impudentia” as translated by Cicero {-De Leg., ii. 11), or 
^‘impudence,” as given by Dyer {Athens, p. 451); the 
other was called viSpccos, or “ stone of 'crime.” 

II. — 6i 
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Within the bonudary of the court stood also an altar to 
A^thene Areia, believed to have been dedicated by Orestes, 
and blocks of marble (dfoves), on which were inscribed the 
laws defining the powers of the judges. On another part 
of the hill stood one of the most revered of Athenian 
sanctuaries, that of the Erinnyes, containing statues of these 
three goddesses, but not in the hideous aspect in which 
they were usually conceived, and also statues of those other 
deities connected with the lower world, Pluto, Hermes, 
and Ge. Within the boundary of this temple was the 
tomb of CEdipus, and very close to the boundary, if not 
within it, was the heroon or sanctuary of Hesychus, the 
founder of the priestly line in whose hands were the rites 
of the Erinnyes, iJTear the temple was the ’K.vXwvetovy a 
memrjrial of the pollution of the spot caused by the treach- 
erous slaughter of those who, having failed in the con- 
spinicy of Oylon, had taken refuge there as suppliants 
(Herod., v. 71 ; Thucyd., 1 126). Towards the north-east 
foot of the hill was a temple of Ares containing statues of 
that god, of Enyo, Aphrodite, and Athene, while outside 
were statues of Hercules, ApoUo, Pindar, and a poet named 
Caladas. On the north-east aide there is a chasm in the 
rocks with a spring of dark water, which may have been 
associated with the worship of the Erinnyes. 

The court and council of the Areopagus (17 ^ovX^ 17 ii 
*ApeLov Tcdyov or dvo ^ovXrj), with a legendary history 
which distinctly pointed to it as an institution of primitive 
origin and intrusted with functions of the first importance, 
was yet in regard to the period of its history before Solon 
(594^B.a) so little known that most people in later times 
had come to believe it to have been created by him. 
(Plutarch, Solon, 19). As proof that the court had not 
existed before the time of Solon, it was urged that in the 
legislation of Draco (620 b.c.) there is no mention of the 
Areopagus, he having referred all such cases as in later 
times came within the powers of that court to a class of 
judges called the Ephetae, But there is no reason why 
EphetsB ” may not have been previous to Draco the title 
applied to the judges of the court of Areopagus, instead of 
Areopagites,” just as it was the title borne even after Solon 
by the judges of the other four Athenian courts which tried 
cases of bloodshed, unless we accept the statement of 
Pollux (viii. 18) that the appointment of the Ephetse to 
all these courts, including the Areopagus, was the work 
of Draco. For then, these courts having admittedly been 
in existence before his time, there is no help hut to assume 
that the judges had previously borne other titles, and that 
in the case of the Areopagus the title used could only have 
been Areopagites. But it is quite within fair criticism to 
throw aside this statement of Pollux, as has been done by 
the most recent writer on this subject (Philippi, Bheinisck^ 
Museum, 1874, p. 12), and to assume, with' K. O. Muller, 
that the Ephetae had acted from time immemorial as 
judges in all the five courts. There would remain for the 
fame of Draco the organisation of the courts, and possibly 
the limitation of the number of Ephetae to 51. We must 
then conceive Solon as having found the Ephetae acting as 
judges in the Areopagus and in the other four courts. He 
set himself to alter the constitution of the Areopagus by 
adding to the Ephetae already iu office there the nine 
Athenian archons on their retiring from public duties, and 
provided that they had rendered a satisfactory account of 
their administration. It is probable that from this new 
source alone a sufficient number of judges was supplied, 
and that, therefore, the original Ephetae were allowed to 
die out, though in that case the number of Areopagites 
could scarcely have been a fixed one (given at 51 by the 
scholiast to the EumenideB, v. 743), considering the liability 
of an archon to be rejected. The new judges retained 
their office for life subject to dismissal only by their own 


body. For the most part they were advanced in years 
and necessarily always men of integrity and experience 
qualifications which were demanded in the highest degree 
from a court which, instead of administering strictly defined 
laws, had to base its verdicts on a careful investigation of 
the life and circumstances of parties arraigned before it. 
Its decisions were quoted as models of justice. Its com- 
petency was limited to cases of wilful murder (<f>6vos 
iKova-ios or Ik irpovotas), bodily injury with intent to kill 
(rpavp^a Ik irpovota^), incendiarism {mpKaCd), and poisoning 
\tf>dpp.aKCL, lav Tis djroKT€Lvg S 0 U 9 ). Other degrees of homi- 
cide were referred, according to their nature, to the other 
four Athenian courts, viz., accidental homicide {<f>6vo^ 
ttKoucrtos) to the Palladium, justifiable homicide {^6vo^ 
StKatos) to the Delphinium ; at the Prytaneum was heard 
the formal indictment of inanimate objects, such as wood 
or stone, which by falling had caused the loss of life ; 
while before the court of Phreathys at the Piraeus appeared 
those who having been banished for accidental homicide 
had during their banishment committed wilful murder. 
There were, however, cases of a complicated nature in 
regard to which the records are far from explicit as to the 
courts to which they were lef erred. Of this kind was a 
case in which the actnai perpetrator {x^tpl ipyacrdp.€vo<;) 
was found to have been only a tool in the hands of a third 
person. It was with the latter that the prosecution had 
principally to deal, and against him was issued a charge of 
or premeditation of murder. Obviously, such 
a person was equally guilty whether his victim died or not 
(Haipocration, ^ovXevareo)^), and therefore equally within 
the jurisdiction of one and the same court. Still it has 
been usual to follow Schomann (Griech. Alterthumer, L 
p. 449) in drawing this distinction, that when death ensued 
the case went before the Areopagus, and before the Palladium 
when the victim survived. But this distinction has been 
made for the sake of admitting both authorities to be correct, 
when, on the one hand, Isseus and Aristotle (as quoted by 
Harpocration) refer /SovXevoc^ to the Palladium, while 
Dinarchus (see Harpocration) on the other hand refers it to 
the Areopagus. It would be better to dismiss the authority 
of Dinarchus altogether, the more so since in a speech of 
Antiphon, admittedly in a case of /SovXcvo-ls (Choreut^), a 
form of address is employed, w dt^Spc^ (once, wdvSpeg SiKaa-rai), 
which would not have been proper for the Areopagus, where 
the form was <S /BovX-^ (Philippi, Der Areopag, p. 32). The 
punishments inflicted by the Areopagus were — (1.) For 
wilful murder, death, the execution of which was witnessed 
by the accuser. It is probable that confiscation of the 
criminal’s property was included in the sentence, but this 
j^oiut is obscure. His property was certainly confiscated 
when it happened that he escaped before sentence was 
pronounced. (2.) For injury with intent {rpadpua Ik 
wpovotas) the sentence was confiscation of property and 
banishment, but not for life. If the victim of either of 
these crimes was a ^Irowco?, or alien, the punishment, it has 
been supposed, was less severe, but of this there is no real 
evidence. The proceedings, in cases that came before the 
Areopagus, began, as did all StKat xfiovucai, with a charge 
(ypa<^T 7 ) made before the archon king sitting in his chambers 
in the agora. It was his business to take down the charge 
and to make such a preliminary inquiry into the facts as 
would guide him in sending the case for trial For this 
purpose he appointed three separate occasions in three 
successive months, but whether he was contented to search 
into the facts alleged by the accuser, or whether he examined 
also the accused, is a point on which there is no evidence. 
It is only known in general terms that the inquiry was 
conducted with great care, and, it is not improbable, in 
presence of members of the Areopagus, who would thus 
obtain a mastery of the evidence before the trial took place. 
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The accuser was required to prove his relationsliip to the 
murdered person as giving him the right to prosecute ; he 
had to take an oath in pledge of his sincerity, and to 
denounce the accused. A denunciation {irpop^crus) having 
been publicly made, the accused was regarded as polluted, 
and durst enter neither temple nor market-place on peril 
of his life. Some have thought that the practice was to 
make a formal denunciation three times, first at the grave 
of the deceased, next in the market-place, and then before 
the archon as just stated (Schbmann, Antiquitates Jut. 
Puh.y p. 289), but it is probable that only the last men- 
tioned, if the others were actually made, was regarded as 
legal. In the* fourth month, after determining that the case 
was to go before the Areopagus, the archon king in his 
capacity of president of the court laid the case before it. 
The court sat on the last three days of every month (Pollux, 
viiL 18). Of the first part of the proceedings (irpoBcKturuxi) 
the principal feature was the administration of an oath to 
the parties and the witnesses ; the ceremony consisting in 
the sacrifice of a wild boar, an ox, or a ram, before which 
those who took the oath called on the Erinnyes to destroy 
them and their family if they failed to speak the truth. 
When the evidence had been gone through (dvdKpta-L^) there 
followed the Blkt) proper, consisting of the speeches. Each 
party was allowed 1 o speak twice, once, it is said, on each of 
the first two days, the third day being reserved for judgment. 
They were charged to avoid everything irrelevant to the 
issue. After the first speech, the accused might choose 
voluntary exile unless the charge against hiTn were that of 
the murder of a parent. In exile, beyond the boundaries 
of the Athenian state, he was entitled to the full protection 
of law, and if himself murdered could be avenged as if he 
had then been a true Athenian citizen. Should the trial 
go its full length, he could only be convicted by a majority 
of the judges. If the votes were equal he was acquitted, 
and when acquitted he offered a sacrifice to the Erinnyes 
and the other deities of the lower world. When it happened 
that the person entitled to prosecute had missed the regular 
occasions of making his charge, it was still competent for 
him to take the summary proceedings of an diraywy^ t^ovov, 
that is, to lay his case before the Eleven who presided over 
the prisons, and have the case tried by a Heliastic court. 
But this could not well be done unless the accused had 
been caught in the act, or failed to give a reasonable account 
of himself- When the victim survived he himseK was the 
proper prosecutor; but when in the contrary event the 
task devolved on his relatives, it was necessary for them to 
be within the prescribed degree of cousinship (avci/rtor?;?), 
as may be seen from the formula in Pseudo-Demosthenes 
(Adv. Macartatum, p. 1069, §57), which again has been 
strikingly confirmed by the decree (Kohler, Hermes^ iL p. 
27), discovered at Athens in 1843, and setting forth part 
of the laws of Draco in regard to murder. This decree, 
inscribed on marble and in a very fragmentary condition, 
bears date 409-8 B.O. A slave having in the eyes of the law 
no relatives, could not prosecute the murderer of one of his 
class, but he could appear against the murderer of his master 
if empowered in writing to do so before the masteris death. 
The master was the lawful accuser when a slave was mur- 
dered, and similarly only the legal patron could appear in 
the case of a freedman or other who had not the rights of 
citizenship. The theory of the prosecution being to obtain, 
as had been the custom from time immemorial, vengeance 
for the rektives of the deceased, and being therefore more 
of a religious than political character, it becomes a question 
whether, in the event of the relatives refusing to prosecute, 
or of there being no relatives, the state permitted a foul 
crime to pass unpunished. On this point there is no infor- 
mation. 

Besides beiiig a court of justice (Socoany/otoi/), the Areo- 
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pagus was also a council (/JotjXtJ), empowered to interfere 
in matters affecting religion and morals, and, previously to 
the time of Pericles, in the administration of public affairs. 
With powers of this order honestly exercised, it is not sin- 
gular that Isocrates {Artopag.^ 39) in his picture of Athens 
in the happy times gone by, should point to the action of 
the Areopagus as one of three great sources of this 
happiness {cf. Plutarch, Solon, 22 ; Themist, 1 0 ; and Bockh, 
StaatshaushaZtung, i. p. 208^. Is or is it against the view 
of Isocrates that Pericles and his party should have been 
opposed to the Areopagites. The mere fact of their being 
strongly conservative, and of their having the power of 
opposing, if not with a veto, at least with enormous ofiScial 
influence, his new schemes of administration, would be 
sufficient excuse. And it appears certain that the scope of 
the measure proposed by his friend Ephialtes, and carried 
during the absence of Cimon the conservative leader, 
was only to withdraw from the Areopagus this power 
of interference. Its criminal jurisdiction remained as be- 
fore, though so much would hardly be gathered from the 
tone of .dilschylus in the Eumenides, which appeared as a 
protest, it has usually been thought, at the time. ’E^toA.- 
Tyi% pLOva Kari\t7r€ ii ’Apctov Trdyo-v /SovXQ rd {nrlp roZ 
<r€iSp,aros, says Philochorus, while Demosthenes {Adv. A'i'is- 
tocrat., p. 644 § 66) states that no tyrant, oligarchy or 
democracy, had ever ventured to withdraw from that court 
its jurisdiction in high crimes. Only a passage in a speech 
of Lysias {Eraiosth. 30) really favours the opposite view. 

Among the many other functions which the Areopagites 
retained after the measure of Ephialtes were — (1.) those 
pertaining to religion. They appointed the UpoirotoL for 
the temple of the Eumenides, and took care of the sacred 
olives (pLopCai), which existed partly in large plantations 
near the academy, and partly on private lands, such trees 
being the property of the goddess Athene, against whom it 
was a crime to injure one of them. The Areopagus could 
oppose the introduction of new deities or foreign rites, as 
in the case of St Paul, who had to appear before it (Acts 
xvil 19, but it does not seem that it could, as has 
been assumed, prohibit such a step if once approved of by 
a public decree. It saw that no object of public sanctity 
was violated, (2.) In education and morals little positive 
is known of its action. It seems to have appointed the 
masters in the gymnasia, and brought to punishment 
vagabonds and spendthrifts under the law entitled v6/JLo^ 
dpytW- (3.) Its business was to see that public spaces 
were not occupied or built on by private persons, as in 
the case of Timarchus (JEschines, Adv. Timarck., § 80), who 
had put it to the pubHc assembly whether the deserted 
Pnyx might not be built on. Many inscribed bases of 
statues in Athens, though mostly of a comparatively late 
date, bear witness that the consent of the Areopagus, if 
not indispensable, was very frequently obtained for the 
erection of statues. (4.) It protected the standards of 
weight and measure from falsification. (5.) It exercised 
an inquisitorial power, partly sua sponte (dvr^ TrpoeKophrrf)^ 
and partly by mandate from the public assembly (rov 
irpo(rrd4avTos In the latter case it merely investi- 
gated the facts Trotcwr^at), and laid them before a 

Heliastic court. Work of this kind, depending as it did on 
the public assembly, necessarily varied greatly at different 
times. From about 350 to 320 b.o. it seems to have 
been of a very grave character. (6.) The Areopagus re- 
viewed the conduct of magistrates and the administration 
of the laws, a function which was relegated, probably by 
the measure of Ephialtes, to the Nomophylaces, who, 
though they do not become conspicuous till the time of 
Demetrius of Phaleron (317—307 B.a), had yet existed 
doubtless long before. 

If now it is true that the Areopagites as a criminal court 
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were created and organised by Solon to supersede the 
Ephetse in the trial of certain crimes, what is to be said 
of their origin as a state council (/Sovkij) ^ Obviously 
most of their duties as a council were such as must have 
grown up gradually upon an institution of very high anti- 
quity, such an institution, for example, as the Homeric 
fiovX^ y€povTo)v. Yet there is no direct evidence of the 
existence of the Areopagus as a council before the time of 
Solon. It has therefore been suggested that the Areopagitic 
council appointed by Solon took upon itself the duties of 
a differently constituted council, which also may have held 
its sittings on the hill of the Areopagus. This superseded 
council it was first thought by K. O. Muller consisted of 
Ephetse, who, according to the most recent derivation of 
the name {hrl and were the heads of 

clans. The opinion of Muller has been adopted by Philippi 
{Der Ar&opag^ p. 208). With less probability Wecklein 
{BericU, d, MutiqK Akad,, 1873, p. 38, jf.) had suggested 
the Naucrari. From the time of Solon, except for the 
change introduced by Ephialtes, the powers of the Areo- 
pagus seem to have remained much the same down to the 
Roman x>eriod, its position in point of respect and influence 
apparently increasing the longer it continued, though clearly 
it is too much to say as Cicero does {De Nat, Dear, ii. 29, 
74) AtheriieTisium rempuhlicam consiLio regi AreopagL But 
its constitution had been changed by Plutarch’s time, 
P>ssibly long before. It was then presided over by an 
€7r«rran7s with a Krqpv^ by his side, and was no longer 
compost of the retiring archons. The principle of election 
is not known. (a. s. m.) 

AREQTJIPA, one of the 18 departments of Peru. It 
lies along the Pacific from lat. 15® to 17® 20' S. Its chief 
productions are silver, alpaca and other wools, sugar, wine, 
and brandy. The population is stated at 200,000, which 
is probably in excess. The district is volcanic, and con- 
tains several volcanoes, which appear, however, to be 
mostly extinct Of these Misti, oflierwise known as the 
Arequipa, one of the most perfectly cone-shaped of moun- 
tains, occasionally throws out smoke or vapour. It rises to 
the height of 20,320 feet above the sea. An eruption of 
TJbinas, a mountain on the eastern boundary of the depart- 
ment, occurred in 1839. 

Arequipa, the chief town of the department, stands at 
the foot of Misti, in the fertile valley of the Chile, 7775 
feet above the level of the sea, in lat. 16® 16' S., long. 72® 
31' W. It is divided into five districts — Santo Domingo, 
San Francesco, La Merced, San Augustin, and Miraflores — 
contains 2064 houses, and has a population of about 30,000. 
In each of the districts there is a monastery and a church j 
and besides there are three nnnneries in the city. The 
cathedral is quite modem, the former building having been 
destroyed by fire in 1849. Solidity rather than beauty is 
the principal characteristic of Arequipan architecture, as 
might be expected in a city so liable to suffer from earth- 
quakes. These occur with great frequency, and are some- 
times of great severity; in 1582, 1609, 1784, and 1868 
the dty was greatly damaged. In general the streets run 
at right angles, and are wide and well paved. The better 
houses are all built in the Spanish style, with two or three 
courts; the walls are massive, and the ceilings vaulted. 
The material used is a soft magnesian limestone. The 
town has a faculty of medicine which rivals that of Chu- 
quisaca in Upper Peru, a university, two academies, a 
college found^ by Grand-Marshal de la Fuente, a public 
library, established in 1821, two printing-offices; each pub- 
lishing a small newspaper, an hospital, and a foundling, 
asylum. Arequipa is united to MoUenda on the coast by 
a railroad completed in 1870, 107 miles in length, nearly 
the whole of which is over a waterless desert. A n iron pipe, 
which supplies MoEeuda with water runs along the line 
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85 miles. The railway has now been extended across the 
Andes, reaching a height of 14,660 feet, to Puno, which is 
connected with Bolivia by steam navigation across Lake 
Titicaca. 

ABES [Mars], in Greeh Mythology , the god of war, not, 
however, of war in its wide sense, including campaigns, 
the disposition and command of forces, but in its more 
primitive meaning of a fierce encounter between bodies of 
men. Neither the causes nor the ultimate effects of war 
were ascribed to him. He was simply a personification of 
the wild impetuous spirit with which battles were fought. 


Ares. From brass coin of tba Ares. From brass coin of the 

Mamertini. Brit. Mns, Bruttii. Brit. Mus. 

and as such he was conceived as the model of a hero, 
splendidly armed with cuirass, helmet, shield, and spear, 
swift, of great size (wcXcoptos), raging (juuuvofjLei/os:), mur- 
derous (ySpoToXoiyos), unsatiable of war (Sros TroXc/Aoto). 
Enyo, the furious war goddess, Eris (Strife), Deimos and 
Phobos (Dread and Alarm), were nsnally by his side. 
Even his mother Hera denounces him {Iliad, v. 761) as 
senseless, and knowing no bounds. It was doubtless only 
as an illustration of the habitual strife between Hera 
and Zeus that Ares was accounted their son. When 
wounded by Diomedes assisted by Athena {Iliad, v. 853, 
jf.), he fell with a noise like that of nine or ten thousand 
men in battle ; and again {Iliad, xxi. 400, when 
Athena wounded him with a stone, he fell, and covered 
with his fall seven acres of ground. On this latter expres- 
sion it is to be observed, that, while it conveys a picture of 
broad-strewn carnage consistent with the usual character 
of Ares, it suggests also, from the measurement given, 
thoughts of the destruction of cultivated land in war, the 
more so when taken in connection with the story of Otus 
and Ephialtes, which reads in the Iliad (v. 385) like a 
reminiscence from an earlier time, when war was the dread 
of the husbandman. These two giants, sons of Aloeus, 
the planter, bom very small, but grown by being fed on 
grain to i m m ense size, and occupied, as their names imply, 
with husbandry (Otus = and Ephialtes = cTrioXXo/^at), 
had seized Ares and confined him in a large brazen jar for 
thirteen months, so that for one year there was entire 
peace over the fields. If , as is not improbable, the first 
conception of a war god originated in connection with 
invasion from non-Hellenic tribes, it would be natural to 
regard him perhaps more as a ruthless destroyer of fields 
than of human life, and equally natural that this view of 
his character should die out when war became, so to speak, 
a trade, as it had become by the time of the Hiad. Even 
then hej^as still recognised as a god whose home was 
among the warlike Thracians {Iliad, xiii, 298; Odyssey, 
viii. 361). This, it is true, may have been nothing more- 
than another instance of the Greek tendency to assign a 
northern or Hyperborean home to deities in whose character 
something analogous to the stormy elements of nature was 
found. On the other hand, it appears that the Thracians 
and Scythians in historical times (Herodotus, i. 59) wor- 
shipped chiefly a war god, and that certain Thracian 
settlements, formed in Greece in prehistoric times, left 
behind them traces of the worship of a god "whom the 
Greeks called Ares. . At Thebes, for instance, had been 
such a settlement, and there, above all the rest of 
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Greece, were afterwards found the oldest traditions of the 
worship of Ares, and that not altogether in the character 
of a war god. The fountain of Ares guarded by a dragon, 
and the legend of the Spartse, who sprang from a held 
sown with dragon’s teeth, seem rather to symbolise some 
destructive influence in nature, such as that of the sun in 
summer scorching the fields. That influence of this kind 
was ascribed to the Thracian god follows from the identifi- 
cation of him with the Sabine and Homan Mars, to the 
latter of whom the Arval brethren in Rome made annual 
sacrifice of a red dog to avert the calamity of, the ripe grain 
taking fire. Apollo is the god who in Greek mythology, 
as we know it, discharged such functions. But it is argued 
that in this matter he may have superseded Ares, who on 
assuming the Thracian character of war god may have 
gradually resigned his original ofl&ce. In one of the 
Homeric hymns Ares is described as a sun god who makes 
courage and valour stream into the hearts of men, and 
again, ,/Eetes, king of Colchis, though a son of HeHos, was 
yet the guardian of the grove of Ares, where was the 
golden fleece. Meleager, whose valour was displayed 
against the Calydonian boar, a pest to the fields of JStoHa, 
was a son of Ares and the fostering nymph Althaea. 
CEnomaus was a son of Ares and a daughter of the river 
god Asopus. The dog, which had originally referred to 
the dog star, remained his symbol, but could only be 
accounted for by the constant presence of that anim^ on 
battle-fields. From the destruction of crops by summer 
heat to similar destruction by war-like invasion seems a 
natural step. The next step was to take the point of view 
of the invader, and to magnify the exploits of war. By 
the time of Homer this had been done effectually, though 
traces of an older form of belief remain both in the 
Iliad and Odyssey, Besides those already mentioned, there 
is the remarkable incident in the Odyssey (viii. 266, ff.) 
where Hephsestos, informed by Helios of the infidelity of 
his wife Aphrodite with Ares, captures them together in 
a net, and there holds them for ttie ridicule of the gods. 
In what appears to be a very early development of her char- 
acter, Aphrodite was a war goddess, and was styled Areia. 
But it is scarcely possible that a phase of character shared 
also, for example, by Athena, could have suggested such a 
relation between Ares and Aphrodite, though Hesiod’s state- 
ment (Theogonyj 934) that Deimos and Phobos were their 
offspring points in that direction. Again, though Ares and 
Aphrodite were worshipped together at Thebes, it is not 
known that they were worshipped there as deities of war. 
Harmonia, the wife of Cadmus, the founder of that town, 
was regarded as their daughter. Possibly the connection 
originated in some other approximation between Ares and 
Aphrodite in an earlier form of their worship. Women 
were excluded from the festivals of Ares except at Tegea, 
in Arcadia, where he was called ywaiKoBoiva^, But that 
exception appears to have been based only on an instance 
in which that town was successfully defended by its women. 
While honoured here and there with festivals and sacrifice, 
as at Sparta, where young dogs, and apparently once men, 
were offered to him under his title of FnyaHos and Theritas, 
there were yet wanting in his case those local beliefs and 
traditions which gave vitality to the worship of a god. 
Next to Thebes, already mentioned, it was at Athens that 
this vitality obtained most, through the legend attaching 
to the Areopagus (^Apctos ^rayos). The nymph Agraulos 
had bom hun a daughter Alcippe, whom Halirrhotius, ^ 
son of Neptune, had seized with violence, and for this 
was slain by Ares, who was tried by a council of the gods 
sitting on the Areopagus and acquitted. At the foot of 
the Areopagus was a temple of Ares, with a statue of the 
god from the hands of Alcamenes. To judge now of the 
fluctuation in the conception of Ares from works of art, it 
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is found that previous to the 5 th century b.c., he was 
figured bearded, grim, and heavily armed. From that 
time, apparently tinder the influence of Athenian sculptors, 
who had to render his form in some harmony with their 
local war goddess Athena, he was conceived as the ideal 
of a youthful warrior, and for a time associated with 
Aphrodite and Eros, as in the group of the villa Borghese 
at Rome, where Eros plays with his weapons, and in many 
other groups of Ares and Aphrodite in marble and on 
engraved gems of Roman times. But before this grouping 
had recommended itself to the Eomans, with their legend 
of Mars and Rhea Silvia, the Greek Ares had again become 
tmder Macedonian influence a bearded, armed, and power- 
ful god* The Romans, however, though they readily 
adopted the Greek Mars and Venus, yet retained the former 
deity in his native character as a god representing the 
influence of the sun on cultivated fields, resembling the 
Mamers of the Mamertines in Sicily, with a wolf as his 
symbol (Conze, Heroen uTid Gotter Gestalteriy p* 22, Vienna, 
1874 ; Preller, Griechische Mythologies L pp. 251—259 \ 
Welcker, Griechische QoUerlehres L pp. 413-424). 

(a. s. m.) 

ARESON, Jon (or Hans), a poet, and the last Roman 
Catholic bishop in Iceland, was born in 1484. He endured 
many privations in his youth, and at the age of twenty 
took holy orders, and was attached as priest to the parish 
of Helgastad. Here he was taken under the protection of 
Gottskalk, bishop of Holum, who twice sent him on missions 
to Norway. He acquitted himself so well that in 1622 he 
was appointed successor to Gottskalk. To many his election 
was ^pleasing, chiefly on account of his ignorance of 
Latin ; and Ogmtind, bishop of Skalholt, the other diocese, 
drove Areson with violence from his bishopric. He was 
reinstated in 1524, and spent some rather stormy years till 
1540, when Frederic III., king of Denmark, wrote to the 
bishops of Iceland desiring them to take measures for the 
introduction of Lutheranism. This Areson declined to 
do, and he even denied the king’s power as head of the 
church. The greater part of the island, however, became 
Protestant. In 1548 the Lutheran bishop of Skalholt 
died, and Areson made an armed excursion into his suc- 
cessor’s territory. For this he was in 1549 declared an 
outlaw. He again sent an expedition against Skalholt, 
and captured the bishop, whom he treated with indignity. 
In 1550 his forces were defeated j he was taken, and 
executed along with two of his sons. Areson is celebrated 
as a poet, and as having been the first to introduce print- 
ing into Iceland. Several of his poems are collect^ by 
Harboe in his History of the Mefonmaticm in Iceland, 

ARET^US, a Greek physician of Cappadocia, who 
lived, according to some, in the reign of Augustus ; accord- 
ing to others, under Trajan or Hadrian. He was one of 
the class of Pneumatic physicians, who made the heart the 
seat of life and of the souL He wrote, in the Ionic 
dialect, several treatises on acute diseases and other medical 
subjects, some of which are still extant. The best editions 
of his works are — ^that of Boerhaave, in Greek and Latin, 
with notes, 1731 ; that printed at O^ordin 1723, in folio ; 
and those by C. G. Kiilm, 1828, and Ernerius, 1847. 

ARETHUSA, a fountain at Syracuse, in Sicily, famed 
among the ancients for the abundance of its waters and 
the number of its fishes, but still more eo for the connec- 
tion which was fabled to exist between it and Alpheus, 
the river of the Peloponnesus, who stole under seas to 
meet his Arethuse.” According to the anthropomorphic 
legend, Arethusa was a daughter of NeretiB and Doris, 
who was changed into the fountain by her mistress Diana 
(Artemis), to deliver her from the pursuit of her lover 
Alpheius. There is still a copious supply of water in the 
modem fountain, but the taste is brackish, and it can 
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only be used for wasliing ; wMle the fish are no longer 
to be found. There was a fountain of the same name in 
Ithaca (Homer), and another at Chalcis in Eubcea, which 
supplied the city with warer, but, according to Leake, 
has now disappeared. There was also a lake Arethusa, 
through which the Tigris fl.owed, identified by Hitter with 
L. iSTazuk. 

AjaETHXTSA was also the name of two cities : Arethusa in 
^Macedonia, famous for the tomb of Euripides, and Arethusa 
in. Syria which gives its name to Marcus, a bishop 

who was persecuted by the Arethusans, and is honoured 
as a martyr by the Greek Church. 

ARETINO, PiETBO, an Italian writer of the 16th century, 
was bom ini 4 92 at Arezzo in Tuscany, from which place he 
took his name. He is said to have been the natural son of 
Luigi Bacci, a gentleman of the town. He received little 
education, and lived for some years poor andneglected, pick- 
ing up such scraps of information as he could. When very 
young he was banished from Arezzo on account of a 
satirical sonnet which he composed against indulgences. 
He went to Perugia, where for some time he worked as a 
bookbinder, and continued to distinguish himseK by his 
daring attacks upon religion. After some years^ wander- 
ing through parts of Italy he reached Rome, where his 
talents, wit, and impudence commended him to the Papal 
Court. This favour, however, he lost in 1523 by writing 
a set of obscene sonnets, to accompany an equally immoral 
series of drawings by the great painter, Julio Romano. 
He left Rome and was received by John de Medici, who 
took him to Milan and introduced him to Francis L He 
gained the good graces of that monarch, and received hand- 
some presents from him. Shortly after this Aretino 
attempted to regain the favour of the Pope, hut, having 
come to Rome, he composed a sonnet against a rival in 
some low amour, and in return was assaulted and severely 
woimded. He could obtain no redress from the Pope, and 
returned to J ohn de Medici On the death of the latter 
in December 1526, he withdrew to Venice, where he 
afterwards continued to reside. He spent his time here in 
writing comedies, sonnets, licentious dialogues, and a few 
devotional and religious works. He led a profligate life, 
and procured funds to satisfy his needs by writing syco- 
phantish letters to all the nobles and princes with whom 
he was acquainted. This plan proved eminently success- 
ful, for large sums were given Mm, apparently firom fear 
of his satire. So great did Aretino’s pride grow, that he 
styled himself the ^"'divine,” and the “scourge of princes.” 
He died in 1557, according to some accounts by falling 
from his chair in a fit of laughter caused by hearing some 
indecent story of Ms sisters. The reputation of Aretino in 
his own time rested cMefly on his satirical sonnets or 
burlesques; but his comedies, five in number, are now 
considered the best of his works. His letters, of wMch a 
great number have been printed, are also commended for 
their style. The dialogues and the licentious sonnets have 
been translated into French, under the title Academie des 
Dafnes. 

AREZZO, the ancient Abbettum, a Tuscan city on the 
CMana (Olanis)^ wMch is now an affluent of the Amo, 
but formerly flowed into the Tiber, Arretium was one of 
the twelve cities of the ancient Etruscan Confederation, 
and continued after its incorporation with the Roman 
dominion to be a highly important military post. Having 
sided with Marius in the civil war, the Aretines were 
deprived by Sulla of their Roman citizensMp; but the city 
received a colony under Augustus, and seems to have had 
a peculiar municipal constitution. In the time of Pliny 
it was known for its pottery, and many specimens of the 
bright red ware, with ornaments in relief, differing from 
the productions of Southern Etruria, have been preserved to 
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the present day. Among the relics that have been discovered 
here are the bronze statues of Minerva and the Chimaera, 
now in the Florentine Grallery. In modern history Arezzo 
is chiefly remarkable for the obstinate opposition it main- 
tained against the pertinacious encroachments of the 
Florentines, to whom, however, it had finally to submit. 
It is now a clean, well-built, well-paved, and flourishing 
town of 10,000 inhabitants, the seat of a bishop and a 
prefect, with a theological seminary, a surgical school, a 
library, and a museum. In its cathedral are the tombs of 
Guido Tarlati, its warlike bishop, who died in 1327, 
Gregory X. (1276), and Redi the naturalist (1698). Few 
cities can show such a list of remarkable men as Arezzo — 
Maecenas (?), Guido, famous for his musical discoveries, 
Ouittohe the poet, Petrarch, Leonardo Bruno the historian, 
Cesalpini the botanist, Margheritone and Spinello the 
painters, Alberghotti the jurist, Pope Julius III., Pietro 
Aretino the satirist, Vasari the author of lAves of the 
Artists^ Redi already mentioned, Fossombroni the mathe- 
matician and engineer. 

ARGAM, a village of Haidar^bdd, in the HizAm^s 
dominions, situated in 21° 2' N. lat., and 77° 2' E. long., 
40 miles south-west of Elichpur, and 135 miles north- 
east of Aurung^bdd. The village is rendered memorable 
as the site of an action wMch took place on the 28th 
November 1803 between the British army, commanded by 
Major-General Wellesley (afterwards Duke of Welling- 
ton), and the Marhatt^s under Sindhi^ and the R4j4 of 
Berar, in wMch the latter were defeated with great loss. 
A medal struck in England in 1851 commemorates the vic- 
tory. 

ARGELANDER, Fbiedbioh Wilhelm August, a 
distinguished German astronomer, was bom at Memel, 
22d March 1799; and died at Bonn, 17th February 1875. 
He studied at the university of Konigsberg, where his 
attention was attracted to the study of astronomy by 
Bessel, whose assistant he became in 1821. In the follow- 
ing year he published an essay on the path of the great 
comet of 1811, the period of wMch he determined with 
great accuracy. In 1823 he was made superintendent of 
the observatory at Abo ; and in 1832 was transferred to 
the university of Helsingfors, where he remained for five 
years. In 1837 he published an admirable essay upon the 
proper motion of the solar system, and in the same year 
was appointed professor of astronomy at Bonn, where he 
spent the remainder of his life. Argelander’s fame rests 
principally on the extensive and accurate observations he 
undertook in continuation of the plan laid down by Bessel. 
His results were published in the ObservctHones AstronomiccB 
AhocB factcBy 3 vols., 1830—32; DLX Stellarum Fisoamm 
Fositiones ifed/icBy 1835 3 Durehtmisterung des ndrd» ECvm- 
mels zwischen 45° wid 80° ndrdZ, Freite^ 1846 ; and in 
the Sternverz&ichnissy containing upwards of 210,000 stars, 
in the 3d and 4th vols. of the Astron. BeobacM, avf der 
Stemwarte zu Borm. The Neue Urct/nographicy 1843, and 
the Atlas des n&rdl, gestvmten Himmelsy 1857, are also 
valuable works. For several years before his death, 
Argelander^ was engaged in observations on stars of vari- 
able magnitude and brilliaru^, and the results of hia 
labours will probably be put forth in a collected form. 

ARGENSQLA, the name of two Spanish poets, brothers, 
who are sometimes called the “ Spanish Horaces.” The 
elder, Lupercio Leonardo y Argensola, was born in 1566 
and died in 1613. He was educated at the universities of 
Huesca and Saragossa, and became secretary first to hia 
patron, the duke of Villaheimosa, and afterwards to the 
ex-Empress Maria of Austria. In 1699 he was made 
historiographer of Aragon, and a few years later historio- 
grapher royal. In 1 610 he excepted the office of secretary to 
the Count of Lemos, then viceroy of Naples, at which place 
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he died. His works consist of three trairedi^s, highly 
praised by Cervantes, and lyric poems, paLllsiied along 
with those of his brother. Some historical writings of 
his have not been published. The younger brother 
Bartolomeo Leonardo, was born in 1566 and died in 1631* 
He entered the church, and in 1588 received the rectory 
of Villahermosa. He afterwards acted as chaplain to the , 
Empress Maria. Sometime after the death of his brother ! 
he succeeded to the office of historiographer. His principal 
works are— a history of the Conquest of the Molucca 
Islands {Conquista de las Mas Molucas, 1609), which has 
been translated into English, a continuation of Zurita’s 
Annals of Aragon, and a translation from the English, 
called Regia de Perfeccion. His fame rests chiefly on his 
poems, which are highly esteemed by competent critics. 

AEGEHTAH, a town in the department of Orne, in 
France, situated in the midst of a fertile plain at the junction 
of the Ure and Orne, about 31 miles from Alen^-on. It is 
a sub-prefecture, and the chief town of an arrondiasement, 
and has an ancient castle, now used as a court-house and 
prison, several important churches, and a handsome town- 


houae. Its manufactures are a coarse kind of lace callec 
after its name, gloves, leather, and line cloth. Cattle and 
horses are reared. Argentan was a viscountship from the 
11th century downwards; it has been often taken and 
destroyed; and during the religious wars it remained attached 
to the Catholic party. Franpois-Eudes de M^zeray, the 
historian, was born at Eie, in the neighbourhood Ponula- 
tion in 1872, 5725. 

ARGENTEUIL, a market-town of France, in the 
department of Seine-et-Oise, and arrondissement of 
Versailles, on the Seine, in lat. 48® 56' N., long. 2® 15' E. 
It gathered round a monastery, which, dating from 656 
A.D., was by Charlemagne changed into a nunnery, after- 
wards famous for its connection with Heloise, and ori her 
expulsion in 1129, was again turned into a monastery. 
Francis L surrounded the town with walls and a ditch. 
The Chateau du Marais was once possessed by Mirabeau, 
and the parish church dates in some portions from the 
time of Clovis. Vinegar and an indifferent kind of uine 
are manufactured, and in the neighbourhood there are fine 
quarries of gypsum. Population, 8176. 
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Plate rjHHE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC comprises the greater 
• X part of what was formerly the Spanish viceroyalty of 
Buenos Ayres, On the separation of the country from 
Spain the remainder of the viceroyalty seceded from the 
authority of the government established at Buenos Ayres, 
and formed the three important republics of Bolivia, 
Paraguay, and the Banda Oriental del Uruguay, commonly 
called either the Oriental Republic or Uruguay. The city 
of Buenos Ayres, the capital of the province of the same 
name, then became the seat of the national government of 
the United Provinces of the Rio de la Plata, — so named in 
the treaty with England, by which their independence was 
recognised, and since termed the Argentine Republic. 
Including the Indian tribes, who are in almost undisputed 
possession of half its territory, the country does not con- 
tain haK so many inhabitants as the city of London, 
though it extends over an area aa great as all Central and 
Western Europe combined ; and the fertility of its vast 
plains, together with the yet undeveloped wealth of its 
mineral resources, indicate that it is weU able to sustain as 
numerous a population as that of the part of Europe just 
alluded to. Its extent in latitude is greater than that of 
any other existing country, if we except the comparatively 
useless foreign regions of British America and those of the 
Russian empire, though it only slightly exceeds that of 
the comparatively narrow slip of land which forms the 
Boundaries, neighbouring Republic of Chili. It is bounded on the W. 

by Chili; on the S. by the Strait of Magellan; on the 
E. by the Atlantic Ocean, the Oriental Republie, the 
Empire of Brazil, and the Republic of Paraguay ; and on 
the N. by the Republic of Bolivia. The boundary to the 
W. is formed by the mountain chain of the Andes. The 
southern limit is at present a question in dispute with the 
Government of ChiU, who claim the entire extent of the 
Strait of Magellan ; but it is probable that the Argentine 
Government will make good its claim to the eastern por- 
tion. The broad stream of the Uruguay below its tribu- 
tary, the Guarey, or Cuareim, divides it from the Oriental 
RepubKc, except that the small but important island of 
Martin Garcia, close to the Oriental shore of the Uruguay 
at its junction with the Parana, belongs to the Argentine 
Republic. The boundary with Brazil is then formed by 
the Uruguay and its tributary, the Pepiri Guazu, from the 
head waters of which it crosses the Sierra de los Missiones 
to the head waters of the San Antonio Guazu, the course 


of which it follows, and then that of the Iguazu, or Rio 
Grande de Caritiba, an important tributary of the Parana. 

The Parana, down to its junction with the Paraguay, and 
the latter upwards as far as the mouth of the Pilcomayo, 
form the boundary with the Republic of Paraguay. 

South of the 2 2d degree of latitude the country between 
the Pilcomayo and the Paraguay is disputed by the Argen- 
tine Republic and Paraguay. The boundary with Bolivia 
lies along the 22d degree of latitude between the Pilcomayo 
and the Vermejo, and then, leaving important tributaries 
of the latter to BoKvia, it follows the course of that river 
to its source, whence it takes a devious course westwards 
among the mountains which form spurs to the Andes. 

On reaching the latter it foEows the main chain south- 
wards to latitude 25® 30', where it passes to a more 
westerly ridge of the Andes on which the boundaries of the 
three neighbouring republics unite. The boundary we have 
described with Bolivia cannot be considered as permanently 
settled; and the boundary between Bolivia and Paraguay to 
the north of the Argentine Republic has not been deter 
mined. The boundary questions with all these republics 
are in an unsatisfactory state. 

The most remarkable feature of the country is its plains, Piiysical 
which maybe said to extend over more than three-fourths of geo^apk? 
it. The plains of Patagonia in the south, the Pampas 
across ihe extending central part of the country, and the 
Chaco in the north-east, have no very definite natural boun- 
daries. The two latter are, in fact, the same continuous 
formation, in which a sHght undulation divides the streams 
of the Chaco, which join the Parana, from those of the 
Pampas, which either flow into the Atlantic south of the 
mouth of the latter river, or disappear by absorption into 
the soil, and evaporation as they spread over the plains. 

The best parts of these plains are covered with a rich alluvial 
soil from 3 to 6 feet in thickness, fonned by the constant 
decaying of the luxuriant vegetation which grows upon it, 
and this soE rests upon a sedimentary deposit of earth, 
which appears to have been scoured away from the Azides 
and the high lands of the central part of the continent. 

A great part of Patagonia and the western Pampas consists 
of gravel and coarse detritus from the Andes, and, though 
apparently sterile, only requires irrigation to become pro- 
ductive. Other parts of the plains are dry, saline waste, 
or brackish marshes, which probably mark th.e former 
position of an inland sea. Excepting the hills in ’the south 
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of the province of Buenos Ayres and those of Cordova, 
the mountain districts of the country consist of the eastern 
slope of the gigantic range of the Andes and its branches, 
which latter make all the north-western part of the country 
a mountainous region. The great chaiii of the Andes con- 
sists of a confused mass of broken and contorted strata, 
piled upon an elevated ridge of granite, through which 
numerous volcanoes, many of them still active, have 
ejected vast quantities of lava and scoriae. Along most 
parts of the great mountain chain there are three subsidiary 
and more or less parallel ridges, between ^ which fertile 
valleys are formed in many places, whilst in other parts 
the separation between them is not very clearly defined. 
In the north-west the boundary with Bolivia lies along 
the most eastern of the ridges just mentioned, so that 
the Yalleys to the west of it are within that republic, but 
the boundary with Chili lies along the western ridge, so 
that the central and eastern ridges, with the fine valleys 
which He between them, belong to the Argentine BepubHc. 
The great chain of the Andes, as described by Mr Evan 
Hopkins, who made extensive explorations in various parts 
of it, is formed of innumerable varieties of granite, gneiss, 
schists, hornblende, chloritic slates, porphyries, &c., and 
these rocks alternate with each other in great meridion^ 
bauds. The crystalline rocks follow no particular order in 
the alternation. For miles only granite and gneiss are 
found, and again schist, quartz, gneiss, <fec., intervening. 
The whole of the crystalline rocia, especially the micaceous 
variety, pass insensibly from the crystalline to the laminated 
structure. We have first the granite base, in which the 
crystals are somewhat confusedly mixed ; these gradually 
b^ome arranged upwards into parallel Hues, and the rock 
is then called gneiss ; by degrees the felspar is decomposed, 
and the mass becomes schistose, with enclosed veins of the 
predominating element of the compound below. This is 
the general character of the primary structure of the 
Andes, and upon it there are many hits of sandstones, 
limestones, &c,, especially on the eastern chain. 

The most careful and elaborate researches into the 
geological conformation of the country were made by Mr 
Darwin, who published the results in his work on the 
geology of South America. He points out evidences of a 
gradual upheaval of the plains of Patagonia and the Pam- 
pas, to the extent of 400 feet in the southern part of the 
former, and 100 feet in the latter district The Pacific 
and Atlantic Oceans were once connected through what 
is at present the basin of the Santa Cruz river, in latitude 
50® S. This latter district appears to have been upheaved 
at least 1400 feet before the period of the gradual 
upheaval above mentioned, as indicated by the present 
position of gigantic boulders, which have been transported 
on icebergs 60 and 70 miles from their parent rock. The 
enonaous layers of gravel and sand, on the plains and 
even on the hills of eastern Patagonia, give evidence of its 
having at one time formed the bed of an ocean which 
rolled against the Andes or intervening ranges of moun- 
tains. The characteristic feature of the plains of Patagonia 
13 gravel, whereas that of the Pampean formation, which 
includes the Chaco, is earth which, according to Mr 
Darwin's Indd arguments, has been deposited in the form 
of sand in the estuary of the River Plata, the position of 
which has been continually changing in consequence of the 
gradual upheaval of the country. This formation extends 
tw the south-west and north-west from the present estuary, 
over an ar^ at least 750 miles long and 400 miles broad* 
and the thickness of the deposit is from 30 to 100 feet 
The hi^ of Tapalquen, Tandil, and Vulcan, composed of 
unstratified granular quartz, project through the eastern 
part of this Pampean formation. The higher range of the 
Sierra Ventana further south is also quartz. South of the 


Sierra Ventana, for a distance of 380 miles, crystalline 
rocks are seldom if ever met with on the east coast ; and * 
beyond that a porphyritic formation is found resembling 
the lowest stratified formation of the Andes. 

** The highest peaks of the Cordillera, * says Mr Darwin, ** appear . 
to consist of active, or more commonly, dormant volcanoes — such as 
Tupungato, Maypu, and Aconcagua, which latter stands 23,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, and many others. The next highest 
peaks are formed of the gypseous and porphyritic strata, thrown 
mto vertical or highly inclined positions. . . . This grand range has 
suffered both the most violent dislocations, and slow, though grand, 
upward and downward movements in mass : I know not whether 
the spectacle of its immense valleys, with mountain masses of once- 
liquefied and intrusive rocks now bared and intersected, or whether 
the view of those plains, composed of shingle and sediment hence 
derived, which stretch to the borders of the Atlantic Ocean, is best 
adapted to excite our astonishment at the amount of wear and tear 
which these mountains have undergone. ” 

We commend Mr Darwin's work to the attention of 
readers desirous of becoming better acquainted with the 
geological conformation of the Argentine Republic. 

The great extent of this country in latitude makes its Climata 
cHmate range through all diversities of temperature from 
that of jNTorthern Europe and Canada to that of Egyj;t and 
Arabia. The climate of Southern Patagonia is less intem- 
perate than that of Labrador at the same distance from 
the equator in the northern hemisphere, but colder than 
the Atlantic shores of Europe in the same latitude. As 
the difference of climate in the same latitude in the 
northern hemisphere is in a great measure attributed to 
the fact of the warm water from the equatorical regions 
drifting towards the shores of the north of Europe, whilst 
the cold water from the Arctic regions is constantly flowing 
southwards along the coast of Labrador, so also the 
intermediate nature of the climate of Patagonia is doubtless, 
in some measure, due to the tendency of the cold water of 
the Antarctic regions to flow northwards through the cen- 
tral parts of the Atlantic Ocean, as pointed out by Maury, 
thus throwing the warm water southwards along the coasts 
of Brazil and Patagonia. Argentine Patagonia might, not 
inaptly, be termed the Sweden, and Chilian Patagonia the 
Norway of the southern hemisphere. In the north of 
Patagonia and the southern part of the province of Buenos 
Ayres the climate, as regards temperature, resembles that 
of England ; and northwards of this is the broadest 
part of the republic, which contains the city of Mendoza in 
the far west, and Buenos Ayres in the east, and enjoys one 
of the finest climates in the world, rivalling that of Southern 
Prance and Northern Italy. North of this the summer 
heat becomes too oppressive, and in the extreme north the 
climate is thoroughly tropical. In some parts of the north- 
west the altitude of the country gives it a cooler climate 
than that of the Chaco in the same latitude. Along the 
Argentine slopes of the Andes and the adjacent country 
the climate is remarkable for its dryness, because the pre- 
valent westerly winds lose the' moisture which they bring 
from the Pacific before crossing the mountains. This 
pecuHarity is most marked in the southern part of the 
continent, where Chilian Patagonia is deluged with almost 
incessant rain, whilst Argentine Patagonia is dry and arid. 

In the east, as at Buenos Ayres, there is, more rain, which, 
with southerly winds and occasional north-westerly storms, 
is often vepr heavy. The oppressive humidity which is 
characteristic of the northerly and north-easterly winds 
forms the most disagreeable and unhealthy weather experi- 
enced i^ that part of the country. The climate of Cordova, 
and also that of some of the more westerly districts, is 
found very suitable for consumptive patients. 

The first Europeans who visited the River Plate were a History 
party of Spanish explorers in search of a south-west passage 
to the East Indies. Their leader, Juan Dias de Solis, 
landed, in 1616 , with a few attendants on the north coast 
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“between Maldonado and Monte Yideo, where, according to 
Southey, they were treacherously killed, and then cooked 
and eaten by the Charrua Indians in sight of their com- 
panions on hoard the vessels. The survivors at once 
abandoned the country and returned to Spain, reporting 
the discovery of a fresh-water sea. In 1519 Magalhaens, 
in the service of the king of Portugal, entered this fresh- 
water sea, or Mar Dulce, as it was then called, but finding 
no passage to the west, he left it without landing, and then 
achieved his famous voyage to the East Indies, passing 
through the strait which bears his name in 1520. After 
this Sebastian Cabot, already a renowned navigator, who, 
in the service of Henry YII. of England, had attempted to 
find a north-west passage to the East Indies, entered the 
service of Charles I. of Spain, and sailed in command of 
an expedition fitted out for the purpose of colonising the 
discoveries of Magalhaens in the East Indies. He*, how- 
ever, entered the Eiver Plate in 1527, and anchored off 
the present site of the city of Buenos Ayres. He then 
ascended the Parana, and established a settlement, named 
San Espiritu, among the Timbd Indians in Santa Pe ; and 
he succeeded in bringing that tribe of Indians to friendly 
terms with the colony. He continued the ascent of the 
Parana as far as the cataracts in Missiones, and after- 
wards explored the Paraguay, from which he entered the 
Vermejo, where his party suffered severely in a savage fight 
with the Agaces, or Payagud Indians. Of this tribe a 
subdued remnant now lives on the delta of the Pilco- 
mayo, opposite Asuncion, amalgamating neither with the 
Spaniards nor with the wild Guaycurus of the surround- 
ing parts of the Chaco. The profusion of silver ornaments 
worn by these Indians, as weh as by the Timbus and 
Guaranis, led Mm to give the name of Bio de la Plata, or 
Silver Biver, to the splendid stream wMch he had thus far 
explored. TMs name, rendered in English R^er Plate, is 
now applied only to the estuary below the junction of the 
ParanA and Uruguay. One of CahoPs lieutenants, detached 
on a separate exploring expedition up the Uruguay, was 
killed, together with a great part of Ms crew, by the 
Charrua Indmua. And subsequently at San Espiritu, an 
attempt of the chief of the Timbus to obtain possession of 
one of the Spanish ladies in the settlement led to a 
treacherous massacre of the garrison. Before this latter 
occurrence Diego Garcia arrived in the river with an 
expedition fitted out in Spain, for the purpose of continu- 
ing the explorations commenced by De Solis ; and Cabot 
returned to Spaia, where he applied to Charles L for the 
means of opening communications with Peru by way of 
the Vermejo. But the resources of the king were absorbed 
in Ms struggle as emperor (under the name of Charles Y.) 
with Francis I. of France, so that he was ohHged to leave 
the enterprise of South American discoveries to wealthy 
nobles. In August 1534 Mendoza left Cadiz for the 
Biver Plate at the head of the largest and wealthiest expe- 
dition that had ever left Europe for the Kew World. In 
January 1535 he entered the Biver Plate, where he followed 
the northern shore to San Gabriel, and then crossing the 
river, he landed on the Pampas. The name of Buenos 
Ayres was given to the country by Del Campo, who first 
stepped ashore where the city of that name now stands, 
and where, on the 2d February, the settlement of Santa 
Maria de Buenos Ayres was founded j the smaller vessels 
having been safely harboured in the Biachuelo, half a league 
south of the settlement Mendoza’s captains then explored 
the country between Paraguay and Peru, in wMch latter 
country Pizarro had, in 1635, founded the city of Lima. 
Of one of these expeditions consisting of 200 men, who 
left Paraguay in February 1537, and are said to have 
reached the south-east districts of Peru, under Ayolas, 
©very man was killed by the PayaguA Indians in the 
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northern part of the Chaco whilst the expedition was 
returning laden with plunder. Ayolas had, on his wav 
up the river, built and garrisoned a fort named Corpus 
Christi among the Timbus in Santa FA, near the deserted 
settlement of San Espiritu ; and in Paraguay, after three 
days’ fighting with the Guarani Indians, as narrated by 
Du Graty, he had, on the 16th August 1536, established 
a settlement where the city of Asuncion now stands. 
In the meantime the settlement of Buenos Ayres was 
attacked and burnt by the Indians ; and after terrible 
sufferings from famine as well as attacks of the Indians, 
jaguars, and pumas, the Spaniards abandoned the place on 
the arrival of a fresh expedition from Spain, in company 
with wMch they ascended the river, first to Corpus Christi, 
and then to Aimncion, where, in 1538, Irala was elected 
captain-generaL In 1542 Buenos Ayres was re-established 
by an expedition sent out from Spain for the purpose under 
Cabesa de Yaca. This able leader landed at Santa Cathe-. 
rina, in Brazil, and marched overland to Asuncion, from 
I which he sent vessels to join the new expedition at Buenos 
j Ayres, reaching that place, according to Southey, just 
in time to save the new comers from extermination by 
the Indians. Here the Spaniards again found themselves 
unable to withstand the incessant attacks of the savages, 
and the place was a second time abandoned on the 3d 
February 1543. At ALSuncion the Spaniards were more 
successful in establisMng themselves among the Guarani 
Indians, who, after much severe fighting, finding themselves 
unable to vanquish the Spaniards, made alliance with them 
both offensive and defensive, and also intermarried with 
them. The events wMch transpired at Asuncion belong, 
however, to the Mstory of Paraguay. In 1573 Gkiray, at 
the head of an expedition despatched from Asuncion, 
founded the city of Santa FA near the abandoned settle- 
ments of San Espiritu and Corpus Christi. The expulsion 
of the Spaniards from the latter place had, according to 
the JEListoria Argentina, resulted from a wanton attack 
made by them on the Caracara Indians, slaughtering the 
men, and taking the women captive, — a mode of procedure 
wMch all Pampa Indians adopted, and have ever since 
acted on. It is unfortunate, both for the Indians and for 
the Spaniards, that the bold conquistadores were not 
always under the guidance of such high principled men as 
Cabot and Cabesa de Yaca. In 1580, when the new colony 
had been firmly established, Garay proceeded southward^ 
and made the third attempt to establish Buenos Ayres, 
under the name Cuidadde la Santissima Trinidad, Puerto 
de Santa Maria de Buenos Ayres;” and notwithstanding 
the determined hostility of the Querandi Indians, who 
were encouraged by the success of their two preceding 
wars, the Spaniards succeeded in holding the place. The 
settlement prospered, and the cattle and horses brought 
from Europe multiplied and spread over the plains of the 
Pampas. “WMlst the Spaniards of the Biver Plate were 
thus engaged, Pizarro had effected the conquest of Peru ; 
and Ms lieutenant, Almagro, had extended the conquest 
to the south of CMIL, from wMch, in 1559, Hurtado de 
Mendoza crossed the Andes, and, having defeated the 
Araucanian Indians, founded the cily of Mendoza. It ie 
interesting to observe, that up to the present day the giant 
of the Andes has been a less effective barrier to trad© 
than the rich plains of the Pampas, This state of affairs 
will, however, now soon be altered by the railway, for 
wMch Mr Clark has just obtained a concession, direct from 
Buenos Ayres to Mendoza. In 1550 the Spaniards from 
Peru entered the north-western provinces by way of 
Cataxnarca, and founded the city of Tucuman in 1565, and 
that of Cordova in 1673. It was only in 1873, just three 
hundred years after the cities were founded, that the 
boundary between the jurisdiction of Cordova and that of 
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Santa “^6 was determined by tbe intervention of the national 
Government. lii 1620 Buenos Ayres was separated from 
the authority of the Government established at Asuncion, 
and was inade the seat of a Government extending 
over Mendoza, Santa Entre Bios, and Conientes, but 
at the same time remained, like the Government at 
Asuncion and that of Tucuman, which latter included 
Cordova, subject to the authority of the viceroyalty of 
Peru. 

After the vast expenditure of blood and treasure which 
was incurred hy the Spaniards in establishing themselves 
on the Bi^er Plate as just described, the restrictive legisla- 
tion of the home Government became a more effective 
hindrance to the development of its resources and the spread 
of civilisation over the country than the hostility of the 
Tu /ii a n tribes. Cabot had urged the feasibility of opening 
an easier channel for trade with the interior of Peru through 
the Biver Plate and its tributaries than that hy way of the 
West Indies and Panama ; and, now that his views seemed 
about to succeed, the interests of the trade, which had in 
the meantime been established by the northern route, 
combined to crush the threatened development of that of 
the Biver Plate. Spanish legislation endeavoured to 
exclude all European nations except Spain from the trade 
by way of the West Indies, and to prevent any trade from 
being transacted by way of the Biver Plate, thus enacting 
most flagrant injustice towards the people it had encouraged 
to settle in the latter country. The hardy pioneers of 
European civilisation in these regions so far overcame the 
pernicious influences which acted upon Spanish legislation, 
that in 1602 they obtained permission to export two ship- 
loads of produce a year. But, to prevent internal trade 
with Peru, a custom-house was established at Cordova, to 
levy a duty of fifty per cent on everything in transit to 
or from the Biver Plate. In 1665 a relaxation of this 
system was brought about hy the continued remonstrances 
of the people ; and in 1774 free trade was permitted 
between several of the American posts. In 1776, with 
a view to better maintaining the country against the 
encroachments of the Portuguese in their colonies in Brazil, 
Buenos Ayres was decreed the capital of a viceroyalty, 
with juiisdiction overthe territories of the present republics 
of Bolivia, Paraguay, Uruguay, and the Argentine Con- 
federation. All this country was then opened to Spanish 
trade, even with Peru, and the development of its resources, 
ao long thwarted, was allowed comparatively free play. 
Prom this time a succession of viceroys exerdsed jurisdic- 
tion over the whole of these territories. Velasco, however, 
was made governor of tiie semi-civilised Indians in the 
Jesuit settlements of Misalones on the Bivers Parana and 
Uruguay, subject only to the direct authority of the home 
Government; and in 1806 he became also governor of the 
province of Paraguay, under the authority of the vice- 
royalty of Buenos Ayres, and these offices he still held 
when the independence of the coirntry was declared. 

The authority of the viceroys was interrupted in the 
lower part of the Biver Plate during the wars between 
England and Spain. On the 27th June 1806 General 
Beresford landed with a body of troops from a British 
fleet under command of Sir Home Popham, and obtained 
possession of the city of Buenos Ayres. The viceroy, 
Sobremonte, retired to Cordova, where liniers collected 
an army from all parts of the country, with which, on the 
12t]i August, he assaulted the city, and Beresford with his 
troops surrendered. In the meantime Sir Home Popham 
had taken Maldonado ; and in Pehruary 1807 Sir Samuel 
Auchmuty stormed and took the city of Monte Video. In 
May 1808 Gteneral Whitelocfc, with 8000 men, endeavoured 
to regain possession of Buenos Ayres ; but the inhabitants 
had made great preparations for resistance, and as all the 


houses were at that time built with their windows open- 
ing on the streets, protected with strong iron railings 
like prison bars, and with flat roofs, each one was of ^ itself 
a fortress; so that after suffering terrible slaughter in the 
long straight streets of the city, the invading army capi- 
tulated, agreeing to abandon both banks of the Biver 
Plate within two months. Whitelock was brought before 
a court-martial appointed to in< 3 ^uire into the cause of 
the failure of the enterprise entrusted to h im ; the indig- 
nation excited against him in England, in consequence 
of big want of success, was as great as that excited on 
the Biver Plate against the viceroy, Sobremonte, in 
consequence of the first success of the English. The 
events which we have narrated tended to give self-con- 
fidence to the people of Buenos Ayres, who, on applying to 
the home Government for assistance against the English, 
had been told that they must protect themselves. ^ But 
the disturbances which ultimately led to the separation of 
the country from Spain were initiated by the refusal of the 
Argentines to acknowledge the Napoleonic dynasty estab- 
lished at Madrid. Liniers, who was viceroy on the arrival 
of the news of the crowning of Joseph Buonaparte as king 
of Spain, was deposed by the adherents of Perdinand VIL; 
and on the 19th July 1809, Cisneros became viceroy in the 
name of PerdinanA In compliance with the urgent 
appeals of the people, he opened the trade of the country 
to foreign nations; and on the 25th May 1810, a council 
was formed, with his consent, under the title of the Pro- 
visional Government of the provinces of the Bio de la Plata. 
This has since been regarded as the commencement of the 
era of the political independence of the country. Of this 
council Mariano Morino, the secretary, was the most pro- 
minent member, and the people of the city of Buenos 
Ayres were for some time its only effective supporters. 
An attempt of the Spanish party to make Cisneros presi- 
dent of the council failed, and he retired to Monte Video. 
On the 31st January 1813 a congress was assembled at 
Buenos Ayres, and Posadas was elected dictator of the 
republic. Monte Video stiU supported the cause of Spain, 
but was besieged by the revolutionary army of Buenos 
Ayres, and capitulated in 1814. A sanguinary struggle 
between the party of independence and the adherents of 
Spain spread over aU the country of the Biver Plate ; hut 
on the 25th March 1816, a new congress of deputies elected 
by the people was assembled at Tucuman, where Payridon 
was declared president of the republic ; and on the 9th 
July the separation of the country from Spain was formally 
declared, and a state of comparative order was re-esta- 
blished. Buenos Ayres was then declared the seat of 
governxnent. The whole of the viceroyalty did not, how- 
ever, acknowledge this Government. Bolivia, Paraguay, 
and Uruguay, established themselves each as a separate 
republic, after passing through scenes of disorder, whilst 
the city of Buenos Ayres was itself the scene of sanguinary 
disturbances. From this time, however, the struggle for 
independence became, as regards the Argentine Bepublic, 
more of a foreign than a domestic war. The combined 
forces of Buenos Ayres and OMH defeated the Spaniards at 
Chacabuco in 1817, and at Maypu in 1818; and from 
Chih the victorious General San Martin led his troops into 
Peru, where, on the 9th July 1821, he made a triumphal 
entry into the city of Lima, which had been the greatest 
stronghold of the Spanish power, having been, from the 
time of its foundation hy Pizarro, the seat of government 
of the viceroyalty of Peru. A general congress was 
assembled at Buenos Ayres on the 1st March 1822, in the 
presence of ambassadors from all the liberated states, and 
a general amnesty was decreed, though the war was not 
ended until the 9th December 1824, when the republican 
forces gained the final victory of Ayacucho, in the Peruvian 
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districts of the Amazon. The Spanish Gk)Yeminent did 
not, however, formally acknowledge the independence of 
the coimtry until the year 1842. On the 23d January 
1825, a National Constitution for the federal states which 
form the present Argentine Bepublic was decreed ; and on 
the 2d February of the same year, Sir Woodbine Parish, 
acting under the instructions of Mr Canning, signed a com- 
mercial treaty in Buenos Ayres, by which the British 
Government acknowledged the independence of the country. 
For details of the history of the country up to the time of 
independence the reader is referred to the work of Sir 
Woodbine Parish, and to the JEListoria Argentmay published 
in Buenos Ayres. These works have been followed in 
this short narrative, except when otherwise stated, or in 
unquestionable matters to which they do not allude. 

Whilst the events already described were in progress, 
Buenos Ayres was involved in a war with Brazil, in conse- 
quence of the Government of the country having, in 1817, 
'taken possession of the Banda Oriental, which, under the 
rule of Artigas, had become a scene of anarchy. Buenos 
Ayres, unassisted by the northern provinces, waged war with 
Brazil for the possession of the Banda Oriental, until, in the 
year 1827, by the mediation of England, that country was 
made independent of both powers. The origin and progress of 
that war are more connected with the history of the Oriental 
than with that of the Argentine Eepublic. Under the new 
regime, inaugurated as above described in 1825, Bivadavia, 
who was elected president, endeavoured to establish a strong 
central government ; and his party obtained the name of 
Unitarians in contradistinction to their opponents the 
Federals, who endeavoured to keep each state or province 
as independent as possible of the National Government. At 
the expiration of Bivadavia’s term of office his opponents 
triumphed in the election of Vicente Lopez as president; 
and he was followed in 1827 by Borrego, another represen- 
tative of the Federal party. The Unitarians, under the 
leadership of General Lavalle and his troops, relieved from 
the war in the Banda Oriental, rebelled against the admini- 
stration, and in 1828 they defeated the Federals, under 
Borrego and General Bosas, in a battle in which Borrego 
was taken prisoner and afterwards shot* General Bosas 
then became chief of the Federal party. In 1829 he 
defeated Lavalle ; and obtaining from Congress, during a 
‘‘reign of terror,*' such extraordinary powers as enabled 
him to rule as dictator, he became as hostile to many 
members of the Federal party as to the Unitarians. In 
1838, a dispute between Bosas and the French Government 
led to a blockade of the port of Buenos Ayres by the French 
fleet; and, encouraged by this occurrence, Lavoie, in 1839, 
returned to the country to rally the Unitarian party. In 
1840 he invaded the province of Buenos Ayres at the head 
of troops raised chiefly in the province of Entre Bios ; but 
he was routed by the Federal army under General Pacheco, 
and was chased as far as the city of Jujuy, where he was 
overtaken and shot by troops under the command of Oribe. 
The rule of Bosas was now one of terror and almost inces- 
sant bloodshed in Buenos Ayres, whilst his partisans. 
General Oribe and Colonel Mazza, endeavoured to exter- 
minate the Unitarians throughout the province. This 
scene of slaughter was extended to the Banda Oriental 
by the attempt of Oribe, with the support of Bosas, and 
of Urquiza, governor of Entre Bios, to establish himself as 
president of that republic, whose existing Government was 
hostile to Bosas, and sheltered all political refugees from 
the country under his despotic rule. The siege of Monte 
Video by the forces of Bosas led to a joint intervention of 
England and France, and in 1845 the English minister 
plenipotentiary declared Buenos Ayres blockaded, and deter- 
mined to establish direct communications with the BepubKc 
of Paraguay by ascending the Parana, the right of navigat- 
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ing which was denied to foreign flags by Bosas, who had 
always refused to acknowledge the separation of the Govern- 
ment of Paraguay from the authority of Buenos Ayres. 
At Point Obligado, just above the delta of the river, 
a severe fight occurred, in which the men of the combined 
squadrons landed and carried the batteries by storm, after 
Captain Hope of the “Firebrand” and his crew had 
succeeded in cutting a heavy iron chain which closed the 
river under their fire. The allied forces then proceeded to 
Paraguay, and proclaimed the navigation of the mighty 
river wMch forms the highway to that country free to all 
nations. Ineffectual attempts were made by the allies to 
induce the people of the Biver Plate, and more especially 
Urquiza, to rise against the despotic nile of Bosas ; and 
finding the accomplishment of this impracticable without 
an army, they withdrew their several forces, and raised the 
blockade of Buenos Ayres in 1847. Brazil, whose alliance 
England and France had rejected in consequence of the 
opposition of that country to the English policy in the 
suppression of the slave trade, now came to terms with 
Urquiza; and the forces of Brazil, under Oaxias, allied 
with those raised and commanded by Urquiza, invaded the 
province of Buenos Ayres, and routed the army of Bosas 
on the 3d February 1852 at Monte Caseros, about 10 nules 
from the city. Bosas escaped from the battlefield in 
disguise, and sought protection at the house of the English 
charge d/affaireSyhj whom he was conveyed on board H.B.M. 
steamer “ Locust,” leaving the city in a delirium of joy at 
its sudden emancipation from his tyranny. A provisional 
Government was formed under Urquiza, and the Brazilian 
and Oriental troops retired. Urquiza then assembled all 
the provincial governors at San Nicholas, in the province 
of Buenos Ayres, and on the 31st May they proclaimed a 
new constitution, with Urquiza as provisional director of 
the Argentine nation. This constitution gave each province 
two representatives in the Senate or Upper Chamber of a 
Congress of Eepresentatives, which was duly elected and 
met at Santa ¥6 ; but the people of Buenos Ayres, consider- 
ing that their political and commercial pre-eminence were 
I not duly represented in the Congress, rose in rebellion 
against it on the 11th September. iHsina then became 
governor of Buenos Ayres ; and in the new civil war which 
was now inaugurated might be regarded as the representa- 
tive of the city, which was his chief support, in opposition 
to the peasantry, who throughout the country districts were 
chiefly partisans of Urquiza, or of Bosas. Alsina resigned 
office in face of a rising of the country districts, under 
Colonel Lagos, in favour of a restoration of Bosas; but 
Pacheco, who had defeated the Unitarian General Lavalle 
in 1840, rallied the city party, and with the support of 
the most influential citizens, proclaimed the aged General 
Pintos provisional governor, and the influence of the leading 
members of the foreign community was actively exerted in 
his favour. The defence of the city, now besieged by 
Lagos, was entrusted to General Hornos; and Urquiza, 
having been duly elected president by the other thirteen 
provinces, came to terms with Lagos, and took command 
of the army of the besiegers; and in April 1853 his fleet 
blockaded the port. In July the besiegers suddenly dis- 
appeared without awaiting an expected sally of the city 
forces under General Paz, now commander-in-chief. Urquiza 
signed, on board H.B.M. steamer “ Locust,” as representative 
of the thirteen provinces, a treaty with Sir Charles Hotham, 
by which the free navigation of the rivers was confirmed. 
The province of Buenos Ayres then became established, as 
an independent state, and inaugurated an era of commercial 
and political development, with Obligado as constitutional 
governor, whilst Parana hecame the capital of the thirteen 
provinces under Urquiza. Differential duties imposed by 
the Confederation for the purpose of preventing the foreign 
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trade of tlie confederated states from taking its ordinary 
course tlirougli Buenos Ayres caused great irritation in the 
latter province ; hut peace was, nevertheless, maintained 
until 1859, when Alsina again became governor of Buenos 
Ayres, and the numerous questions in dispute soon led to 
active hostilities between the Government at Parana and 
Buenos Ayres. The army of the latter, under General 
(then Colonel) Mitre, was defeated by the Confederate forces 
at Cepeda, in the province of Buenos Ayres, in October 
1859 j and Urquiza re-entered the city, when Alsina resided 
his office of governor to Ocampo, and Iluenos Ayres rejoined 
the Confederation, of which Urquiza resigned the presidency. 
Derqui was then elected president of the fourteen provinces, 
with the seat of government at Parana ; whilst Urquiza 
became governor of Entre Rios, and Mitre governor of 
Buenos Ayres. Hostilities, however, recommenced in 1 861, 
and the armies of the opposite parties, under Generals 
Urquiza and Mitre respectively, met at Pavon, in the 
province of Santa Mitre tMs time was victorious, 

and in 1862 he was elected president of the Argentine 
Confederation, of which, with the consent of the provincial 
Legislature, the city of Buenos Ayres became provisionally 
the capitaL Urquiza retired to the province of Entre 
Rios, of which he continued to be governor. The history 
of these straggles is ably told by Mr Latham from a Buenos 
Ayrean point of view; and also, from the opposite side, by 
M. De Moussy, in his able and elaborate work dedicated 
to Urquiza. 

In 1864: the Republic of Paraguay commenced war against 
Brazil, and on the 5th February 1865, President Lopez 
sent a despatch to the Argentine Government, requesting 
permission for the passage of a Paraguayan army through 
the province of Coirientes. This Mitre refused, the neu- 
trality of the countiy having previously been declared. 
On the morning of the 13th April a Paraguayan fleet 
entered the port of Corrientes, and, without any previous 
warning of belligerent intentions, fired into and took pos- 
session of two vessels of the Argentine navy which were 
lying at anchor in the port, and also fired on the crew as 
they endeavoured to swim ashore to escape the unexpected 
slaughter. In the course of the following day a detach- 
ment of Paraguayan troops took possession of the city, 
whilst the main body of an invading army marched across 
the province, and, crossing the Uruguay, invaded Brazil 
The sudden seizure of the vessels in the port of Corrientes 
was the first notification of war which reached the 
Argentine Government. The official declaration of war, 
which was dated the 29th March, and was based on a 
declaration passed in Congress on the 18th, did not reach 
the Argentine Government until the 3d May. The people 
of Buenos Ayres were thrown into a frenzy of indignation 
on the receipt of the news of the above-mentioned hos- 
tilities ; and on the 1st May a treaty was signed between 
the Argentine Government, Brazil, and the Oriental Re- 
public, by which these powers mutually hound them- 
selves not to lay down their arms until they had abolished 
the Government of Lopez, but at the same time guar- 
anteeing the independence of Paraguay. Thus the National 
Government established at Buenos Ayres was launched 
into a war which sorely tried its resources, both for the 
prosecution of the war itself, and for the suppression of the 
opponents of its policy in some districts. The war was 
soon carried into Paraguay ; but the withdrawal of the 
main body of the Argentine army, under Generals Paunero 
and Arredondo, was necessitated by a rebellion in the 
north-west (January 1867), where the rebels, under Saa and 
Videla, had obtained control of several of the Provincial 
Governments. The rebel army was not able to cope with 
the veterans fresh from the battlefields of Paraguay, who 
drove them across the Andes into Chili, where they laid 


down their arms. These internal troubles made it requisite 
for Mitre to retire from the post of commander-in-chief of 
the allied forces in the field, which then devolved upon the 
Brazilian General Caxias. Urquiza, though nomnaUy 
under the order of the National Government, having, ^ on 
the outbreak of the war accepted from them the appoint- 
ment of commander-in-chief of the forces of Entre Rios, 
virtually held that province in a state of neutrality through- 
out the war, which was ended by the shooting of Lopez on 
the 1st March 1870, after the extermination of his army 
and a large majority of the inhabitants of the country, 
Urquiza, at the outbreak of the war, was the most renowned 
and powerful chieftain in the country, and doubt regarding 
the course he might take was a source of anxiety in Buenos 
Ayres. He had accumulated immense estates and wealth 
in Entre Rios j and he was doubtless actuated by an 
earnest desire to preserve to his province the blessings of 
peace and commercial prosperity in the midst of the sur- 
rounding disturbances. The hope of obtaining support 
from kim is, however, supposed to have encouraged the 
rebellion of the north-western provinces, which neutralised 
the reckless audacity with which the Argentine troops 
fought their first battle in Paraguay, In 1868, whilst the 
war was going on, Mitre^s term of office as president expired, 
and Sanniento was peacefully elected in his place. The 
close of the Paraguayan war <hd not bring permanent peace 
to the country; for, on the 12th April 1870, Urquiza was 
assassinated at his family residence by some well-known 
officers of his army, and the provincial Legislature immedi- 
ately elected Lopez Jordan as governor in his place. The 
new governor, in his address to Congress on his installation, 
took upon himself the responsibihty of the assassination, 
and the National Government refused to acknowledge him 
as governor of the province, on the ground of undue 
influence having been brought to bear on the members of 
the Legislature by which he had been elected. The 
NationM troops accordingly invaded the province, for the 
avowed purpose of affording protection for the free expres- 
sion of opinion in a new election. This became the com- 
mencement of a civil war, which materially interfered with 
the former prosperity of the province, but which was 
fortunately brought to a conclusion in the end of January 
1873, by the Entre-Riano army being completely routed 
by the National troops, armed with Remington rifles, 
under Colonel Gainza. The Entre-Riano leader, with about 
40 followers, escaped across the Uruguay. Tranquillity 
has since that time prevailed in Entre Rios, 

Whilst these events were in progress, a rupture between 
the Argentine RepubKc and Brazil regarding the settlement 
of the boundaries of Paraguay, was at one time imminent 
but, by the influence of Mitre, who went as special envoy 
to Rio on the occasion, the friendly relations of the two 
Governments have, it is hoped, been placed on a secure 
basis. 

The prosperity of the country received a temporary 
check in 1874, from a brief revolution initiated when 
President Avellanda was declared elected. The unsuccess- 
ful party, under Brigadier-General Mitre, incensed at their 
defeat, asserted that the elections had been gained by 
corrupt and fraudulent practices, and resolved to appeal 
to arms to overthrow the president-elect. The revolution 
was declared on 24th September. President Sarmiento,. 
whose tenure of office was just expiring, took active mea- 
sures to repress the revolt; and no collision of forces- 
had taken place when the new president, Don Nicolas 
Avellanda, was constitutionally installed on the 12 th 
October. The president followed up with energy the 
measures of his predecessor to suppress the revolution, 
and his efforts were crowned with success in two decisive 
victories over the insurgents by the Government troops^ 
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whereupon Generals Mitre and Arredondo, with their 
forces, surrendered at discretion, and were made prisoners 
(Dec. 2). The revolution had lasted but seventy-six 
days. On the 17th December a state holiday was declared, 
and dedicated to rejoicings on the restoration of peace. 
The complete- and absolute crushing of this revolution has 
great significance, as it has brought about the dissolution 
of a pow’erful and ambitious party, whose movements 
might have seriously affected the onward march of the 
country. Those who know the country believe that it will 
be long before any similar revolutionary attempts can be 
made with the slightest hopes of success, or the welfare 
of one of the most favoured countries in the world jeopar- 
dised by internal commotion. 

The following table gives the names of the fourteen 
provinces which form the Argentine Bepublic, together 
with the superficial area of the country as given by the 
Statistical Department of the National Government, and 
the population according to the census of the year 1869, 
the numbers given as the population of the Indian territory 
being the official estimate of that year. As regards the 
area, it must be observed that, according to the Almanack 
de Gotha^ an estimate by the Geographical Institute of G. 
Perthes at Gotha, reduces that given in this table by about 
one-fourth : — 


Area in square 

Population in 


miles. 

1869. 

The RrvEEiNis Pbovinces— - 

Buenos Ayres 

....80,400 

495,000 

Santa Fe 

....43,700 

89,000 

134,000 

Entre Rios 

....43,100 

Corrieutea 

....47,700 

129,000 

The XJppEK Provinces — 

Cordova 

....83,500 

211,000 

Santiago 

....42,oqp 

133,000 

Tucuman 

....59,9(f0 

109,000 

Salta 

....24,000 

89,000 

Jujuy 

....36,000 

40,000 

Catamarca 

....92,900 

80,000 

La Rioja 

...,42,000 

50,000 

The Provinces of Cayo — 

San Luiz 

....48,500 

63,000 

Mendoza 

....59,900 

65,000 

San Juan 

..,.39,600 

60,000 


743,200 

1,737,000 

Indian Territories — 

The Chaco 

...240,000 

45,000 

The Central and ‘Western Pampas, 
and Patagonia. 

1 636,300 

48,000 


1,619,600 

1,830,000 


The most remarkable features of the present state of the 
country, as shown by the foregoing table, are the vast 
extent of the Indian territory and the small number of its 
inhabitants. Excepting a comparatively narrow tract of 
land stretching from the southern part of the province of 
Santa Fe into that of Cordova, and dividing Indians 
of the Chaco from those of the Pampas, the dominions of 
the Indians may be said to extend from the extreme south 
of the republic, over aH the plains of Patagonia, the central 
parts of the Pampas, and through the Chaco, into the terri- 
tories of Paraguay and Bolivia. The civilised districts of 
the west and north-west, which we have seen were settled, 
the former by way of Chili, and the latter by way of Peru, 
have now established means of communication with those 
of the east, except through the district just mentioned. 
In that district civilisation, of which the Central Argentine 
Railway is the chief representative, is rapidly establishing 
and extending itself ; but even during the last few years 
warfare with the Indians on both sides of the line of raffway 
has been almost incessant. In the neighbourhood of Frayle 
Maerto or Belleville, many Englishmen possessed of some 
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amount of capital established themselves some years ago 
as cattle farmers, under the protection of modem rifles ; 
but they have been obliged to turn their attention to sheep 
and agriculture, as offering less tempting plunder to the 
Indians. It is interesting to record that the city of Cordova, 
on the west of the Chaco, was founded on the same day, in 
157 3, as the city of Santa F6, on the east of that region; and 
an exploring party from the latter city was saved from being 
exterminated by the Indians by the timely and, unexpected 
assistance of another party of explorers from the city of 
Cordova. To the north of Belleville, the land lying between 
the cities just mentioned is now being peopled by families 
of Swiss, German, French, Italian, English, and Anglo- 
American immigrants, who are encouraged by liberal grants 
of land and assistance from the Provincial Government of 
Santa F6 ; and they appear to be gradually establishing 
themselves in the country, notwithstanding the hardships 
they have suffered from the ravages of locusts and the 
hostility of the Indians. Some of the tribes of the Chaco 
are among the most savage and intractable in the territory 
of the republic, though even before the arrival of the 
Spaniards they supported themselves to some extent by 
agriculture, and were not so nomadic as the hunting tribes 
of the south. On the Pampas the Indians appear to be in 
larger tribes, and their warfare is more formal, since power- 
ful chiefs of the different tribes have considerable control 
over them, and they in general conform themselves to the 
policy of peace or war determined on by their chiefs. For 
many years past the border lands between the Indians and 
the European settlers in the province of Buenos Ayres have 
been a scene of constant bloodshed ; and some of the Indian 
invasions have been made on a very extensive scale by a 
combination of the different tribes. The relations of the 
Argentine Government with the Indians, it will thus 
be seen, are in a very unsatisfactory state; and in the 
midst of all this the condition of the Argentine peasant, 
or Gaucho, is most deplorable. He has constantly been 
subject to conscription for service in the army engaged in 
foreign or civil wars, leaving in the frontier districts his 
home defenceless against the depredations of the savages. 
It is true that the Gauchoes may be said to be the primary 
cause of the civil wars which have devastated the country; 
for, despising, or at least not appreciating, their constitu- 
tional influence, they have been accustomed to regard war 
as a normal means of subsistence, and to be used as such 
for its own sake. Nevertheless, in face of the peculiar 
hardship of the condition of these men, even though in the 
aggregate self-inflicted, it is scarcely surprising that immi- 
grants are occasionally subjected to annoyances and dangers 
through a spirit of hostility engendered by feelings of envy, 
as the Gaucho is subjected to the conscription, whilst the 
foreigner is undisturbed in his industrious occupations. 
Families have fallen victims to the sudden outburst of 
animosity on the part of the Gauchoes, who when once 
roused have been as cruel as the Indians ; and, though the 
arguments which might be pleaded in extenuation for the 
latter cannot be applied to the former, their condition is a 
practical evil, and enlightened legislation for these frontier 
districts is one of the most urgent necessities of the country. 
The war with Paraguay, and subseq^uently the war in Entre 
Rios, have exhausted the resources of the Government, le'av- 
ing the Indian frontier almost undefended. The tribes of the 
Pampas have established settlements, from which they scour 
the country in pursuit of game ; and it is not improbable 
that some of their recent raids upon the civilised districts 
have been forced upon them by the immediate necessities 
of their position, resulting from their improvident mode 
of living and the absence of agricultural pursuits among 
them. On the slopes of the Sierra Ventana, north of Bahia 
Blanca, many Englishmen have established themselves as 
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slieep farmers, where the land stretches away into the 
Indian territories, without an armed force or a barrier of 
any sort intervening, and their protection from the savages 
lies in the respect the latter have for the Snider rifle, 
combined with the greater attraction which the cattle 
farms of the north have for the plunderers. On the Eio 
Negro English settlers are engaged in agricultural pursuits 
on a soil whose fertility for the production of wheat and 
other cereals may be said to be unrivalled. To the south 
of this the country to a great extent accords with the de- 
scription erroneously applied to all the country south of the 
Biver Plate by Guerara, who says that it is a barren land 
without timber for building, without firewood, without 
water, without soil to receive seed, and without anything 
that a city requires for its maintenance. Nevertheless, 
in the country thus described, a Welsh colony has estab- 
lished itself on the Chupat River j and, though at first 
they suffered severe hardships, and were saved from starva- 
tion only by food supplied by the Tehuelche Indians in 
the first instance, and ^terwards by similar supplies from 
the Argentine Government, there appears no reason now 
why it should not become a prosperous colony. In the far 
south, on the Santa Cruz River, the Argentine Government 
have a military establishment. The tribes of Patagonia do 
not appear to have any settled villages, but make the whole 
coimtry a vast hunting ground. The different parties meet 
in their excursions either as friends or as foes, just as ac- 
cident, the humour of the moment, or any occasion of enmity 
between the chieftains determines. The game on which 
they live is superabundant, and the chief impediment to an 
increase of the population seems to be the remorseless 
butchery which ensues on the meeting of hostile hunting 
tribes, which sometimes results in the extermination of one 
parly or the other; and also the incessant slaughter result- 
ing from sudden quarrels among members of the same 
party. Lieutenant Musters, of the Royal Navy, has 
recently traversed the country from the Strait of Magel- 
lan to the Rio Negro with one of the hunting tribes ; his 
hook may be commended to those who desire to be better 
acquainted with that wild country and its inhabitants. The 
Tehuelche Indians, with whom he travelled, average about 
5 feet 10 inches in stature, but he describes the Arau- 
canians as somewhat taller and equally athletic. All the 
Indian tribes have more or less of the peculiar character- 
istics of the red or copper-coloured race, and analogies in 
the languages of the numerous tribes also indicate an iden- 
tity of origin. According to their traditions at the time 
of the discovery of the country by the Spaniards, as recorded 
by Guerara, their ancestors came from the north, and 
they also held confused traditions of the disasters of the 
deluge. 

Govern- The f oregomg historical sketch will have given the reader 

ment. some insight into the government of the country. The 
framers of the Constitution professed to be guided by that 
of the United States of North America, and freely 
adopted the Kberal principles there embodied. The president 
is elected for a term of sis years, and the president of the 
Senate, elected to that office by his fellow-senators, becomes 
ex-officio vice-president of the republic. The government 
is conducted by a ministry responsible to Congress, and an 
adverse vote of the Senate and deputies on any important 
question leads to the formation of a new ministry. The 
number of senators and deputies returned by each province 
is in proportion to the number of its inhabitants. Each 
province has its own independent form of government for 
all matters not expressly delegated to the National Gover- 
ment, and is supposed to have irresponsible jurisdiction in 
its own affairs so long as the articles of the National Con- 
stitution are not contravened. The city of Buenos Ayres, 
besides being the seat of the Government of the province, 


is also the seat of the National Government, having been 
so declared by the Constitution, until such time as a suitable 
site for a new capital for the repubKc may be determined 
on by the Legislature. Not only the Constitution itseK, 
but also the spirit in which its enactments are carried 
out, is thoroughly liberal, and worthy of the ma^ficent 
country over which civilisation, under its enlightened 
regulation, is struggling successfully against barbarism. 

Fresh arrivals from Europe are not only cordially wel- 
comed, but every effort is made by the authorities to 
induce foreigners to settle in the country. They are 
free either to naturalise themselves as Argentines, or to 
maintain their foreign nationality; in the latter case they 
have not the privilege of a vote in the government 
of the country, nor are they liable to the conscription 
for service in the army. In other respects the law is the 
same for all Every one horn in the country is by law 
an Argentine. 

The population of the city of Buenos Ayres is almost Tnhabi- 
thoroughly European, nearly one-half being, in fact, tants. 
foreigners born in Europe. Bat on passing from that city 
into the country the Mestizo race becomes more prominent; 
and in the northern provinces, as in Paraguay and Peru, 
the Mestizoes, with Indian blood predominating, form the 
majority of the population. The Negroes, or Mestizoes in 
whom Negro blood can be traced, do not form an impor- 
tant part of the population as they do in Brazil. The 
difference between the two countries in this respect is, in 
fact, very striking. Slavery was abolished during the wax 
of independence ; and the importation of Negroes, which 
had never been an extensive trade, then ceased ; and the 
constant stream of immigration from Europe, which of late 
years has been steadily augmenting, is gradually changing 
the aspect of the population of the country. In 1858 the 
arrivals amounted to only 4600 persons; hut they increased 
every year till they amounted to 29,000 in 1868, 37,000 
in 1869, 41,000 in 1870, 20,000 in 1871, 40,000 in 1872, 

80,000 in 1873, and about 90,000 in 1874. This constantly 
increasing stream of immigration has been absorbed into the 
various industries of the country as fast as the new arrivals 
reach its shores. As regards the nationalities of the immi- 
grants, the Italians are the most numerous, then the French, 
Spaniards, Germans, EngHsh, and Swiss. During the 
above-mentioned years the new arrivals have almost always 
found their services eagerly sought for at wages of 8 to 10 
s hillin gs a day for the most ordinary employments, and at 
proportionally higher rates for skiUed workmen. The com- 
paratively small amount of the immigration in 1871 is 
due to the occurrence of the epidemic of yellow fever which 
decimated the population of the city of Buenos Ayres in 
the early part of that year, and caused the bulk of the 
emigrants from Europe on their way to the country to 
stop at the ports of Brazil and at Monte Video, and turned 
the tide of emigration from Europe in other directions at 
the close of the year. Though this terrible pestilence is 
said to have been imported from Brazil, its rapid spread in 
the city can clearly be ascribed to temporary causes which 
even the unrivalled salubrity of the climate was insuffi- 
cient to neutralise. In the absence of any artificial drainage 
the cleanliness of the city had depended on its occasional 
scouring by the heavy rains, whilst an ever increasing 
number of cesspools have been accumulating filth beneath 
the houses ; and up to the year 1870 the consumption of 
water, beyond the amount of rain water accumulated in 
tanks in the houses of the wealthy, was limited by the cost 
of cartage from the river ; but in that year new water-works 
were opened, by which a supply is pumped up from the 
river, and conveyed by pipes to all parts of the city, and 
the increased waste of water may, by leading to an unusual 
disturbance of the cesspools, have partly contributed to 
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the spread of the epidemic. Though frightfully contagions 
in the city, the disease was not so in the country; and no 
instance could, it is believed, be recorded in which it was 
communicated to those who nursed patients that took the 
disease from the city, and sickened and died in the suburbs. 
It is hoped that the extensive drainage works which the 
Provincial Government is having constructed under the 
superintendence of Mr Bateman will obviate the risk of 
another outbreak of a plague, which whilst it lasted put 
a stop to commercial pursuits and almost disorganised 
society. The total number of foreigners in the Argentine 
Republic at the time of the last census, was, according to 
the Almariach de Gotlixiy 212,000. A recent writer, who 
has given particular attention to the subject, says, “There 
are about 40,000, between Irish, Scotch, and Eng lish 
settlers and their families, in quiet and undisputed posses- 
sion of about two millions of acres of land in the province of 
Buenos Ayres alone ; in the full enjoyment of ^ religious 
and social liberty. They own upwards of 35,000,000 
sheep, besides homed cattle, horses, and valuable build- 
ings The bulk of this vast property has been 

acquired in the country by men who on their arrival did 
not possess a sixpence.” 

Industries Excepting the mining districts in the north-west of the 
and foreign republic, the agricultural district of Chivilcoy, in the 
^rade. north of the province of Buenos Ayres, the agricultural 
colonies of Santa Fd, and the establishments of the English 
settlers in the north of Patagonia, the Argentine Republic 
is at present a pastoral country. The manufacturing and 
agricultural pursuits of the north-western provinces are not 
important items in the general wealth of the republic. 
The development of its vast resources as a mining and 
agricultural country has scarcely commenced; and its 
greatest wealth is at present represented by the herds of 
cattle and sheep which graze upon its fertile plains. The 
manufactures and luxuries imported into the country are 
paid for with the annual increase of these docks and herds, 
though the latter are not so numerous as in an equal area 
of Central and Western Europe. The number of herd 
cattle in the country may be roughly estimated at from 15 
to 18 millions; of which, in the year 1866, the province 
of Buenos Ayres contained 6,800,000; Entre Bios, 
2,500,000 ; and Corrientes, 2,000,000. In the same year 
Buenos Ayres contained 60,000,000 sheep ; and Entre Rios 
and Corrientes together, 7,000,000. The number of sheep 
in the whole country is estimated at 100,000,000. 

The extent of the trade which the Argentine Republic 
carries on with different foreign countries is indicated in 
the subjoined tabular statement of values of the imports 
and exports of the whole country, for 1873. The amounts 
are given in hard dollars, of which the sterling equivalent 
is about 49 pence. 


Argentine Trade Beport for 1873. 



Imports. 

Exports. 

Great Britain 

$19,844,143 

$9,894,007 

France 

18,255,188 

8,677,819 

Belgitun 

2,967,686 

13,891,508 

United States 

6,167,616 

8,032,945 

Italy 

8,784,384 

1,487,926 

Spain 

2,962,600 

1,231,697 

Chili 

1,444,182 

2,865,476 

Bra2dl 

2,968,953 

769,464 

Uruguay 

2,785,299 

992,949 

Germany 

8,228,015 

449,597 

Holland 

1,611,616 

226,204 

Other countries 

1,999,841 

2,100,616 

Hard dollars 

$66,458,878 

$46,122,105 

Or about.. 

£18,668,000 

£9,200,000 


The principal items of the import trade from Great 
Britain are as follows (the figures representing hard dollars 
as before): — Cotton goods, 2,359,000; woollen, 904,000; 


other textures, 3,364,000 ; clothing, 1,367,000, besides 
951,000 in shoes; iron, 2,757,000; and railway materials, 
1,706,000. France sends wines to the value of 4J millions; 
textile fabrics, 2J; clothing, shoes, <fec., 2|; hardware, 
fancy goods, (fee., 6J. More than half the value of the 
United States imports (2,769,000) is in lumber. The 
whole import trade of the country in 1873 exceeded that of 
1870 by 49 per cent. 

The following table exhibits the amount, values, and 
principal destinations of the more important articles of 
export for 1873 : — 

Wool-.........185, 000.000 lt» $19,600,000 whereof $10,000,000 to Beleiura. 


Tallow. 88,000,000 tb fi, 500,000 „ 2,632,000 to Enfrland. 

Sheepskins... 65,000,000 tb 4,300,000 „ 1,854,000 to England. 

Dry Hides... 1,700,000 5,140,000 „ 1,333,000 to United States. 

Salted, do. ... 1,300,000 4,900,000 „ 2,720,000 to England. 

Jerked Beef. 88,000,000 lb 1,400,000 mostly to Brazil and West Indies. 

Cattle. 180,000 2,700,000 to other Soath American cotmtiies. 


Other items of export are metals (copper and silver) of 
the value of 420,000 dollars; grain, 120,000; ostrich 
feathers, 150,000. TheAntire export trade of 1873 shows 
au increase of 55 per cent, on the trade of 1870. 

The tonnage of the vessels that arrived and cleared 
during the four years 1870 to 1873 was as follows; — 


Steamers. Sailing Vessels. Gross Tonnage. 

1870 808,000 712,000 1,520,000 

1871 863,000 662,000 1,526,000 

1872 1,190,000 960,000 2,150,000 

1873 1,135,000 753,000 1,888,000 


Of this tonnage the proportion returned for English 
vessels is no less than 30 per cent. ; French vessels rank 
next, with 16 per cent.; then Argentine and Italian, 12 
per cent. each. There are twelve lines of steamers con- 
stantly plying between Europe and Buenos Ayres. The 
passage occupies about twenty-nine days. 

The advancement of the Argentine Republic has received 
a great impetus from the iutroduction of steam communica- 
tion and telegraphy. The first railway was opened in 
1857 ; and in 1874 there were more than 800 miles open 
for traflB.c, with about 1000 miles more in course of con- 
struction. A system of tramways was commenced in the 
city of Buenos Ayres in 1869. There are now about 80 
miles within the city and suburbs, and this means of 
transit is being extended to all the smaller towns. There 
are in use within the republic above 7000 miles of tele- 
graphic wires. Complete communication is now established 
with Europe, the first telegrams having been exchanged 
with London on 4th August 1874. 

The province of Buenos Ayres is, in wealth and general 
import^ce, far in advance of all the other provinces of 
the Confederation. Under the enlightened administra- 
tion of Senor Castro, the late governor, great improvements 
have been made in the means of communication throughout 
the province, which is the first step requisite for the due 
development of its resources. Besides railway extensions 
a great number of iron bridges have been imported from 
England and erected under the superintendence of Mr 
Coghlan, by order of the Provincial Government of Bnenos 
Ayres. The National and Provincial Governments estab- 
lished in the city of Buenos Ayres are rivals in their efforts 
to promote the true welfare and prosperity of the country. 

Senor Acosta, the governor of the province, may be relied 
on to continue the policy of assisting the development of 
the resources of the country, which may almost be said 
to have been inaugurated by his predecessor. And his 
Excellency Senor Sanniento, whose term of oflB.ee as 
president of the republic expired in October 1874, must, 
from his unceasing exertions in the cause of education, 
be regarded as one of the greatest benefactors of the 
count^. 

The following are the returns of the national revenue finance 
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collected in tlie years 1866 and 1873 respectively, the 
figures representing hard dollars as before; — 


Import Duties 

Export 

WarelioiLsiiig . 
Stamp Duties. 

Post OfSce 

Prope^ Tax. 
Sundries 


1866. 1872. 

6.686.000 14,464,827 

2.164.000 2,621,353 

263.000 504,212 

127.000 810,806 

57.000 137,434 

196,000 62,226 

68.000 71,512 


9,561,000 18,172,379 

The revenue, as shown by the above tables, is obtained 
chiefly from the Custom-House ; and of the duties on the 
foreign trade of the country more than four-fifths are col- 
lected in Buenos Ayres. The ordinary expenditure for 
1872 is returned as 7,419,832 dollars; but to this the 
interest of the national debt has to be added, with other 
extraordinary expenditure, raising "flie whole amount to 
23,992,975 dollars. The deficit in 1872 was thtis 
5,820,596 dollars. Besides the expenses of the National 
Government, each province has its separate revenue. That 
of the province of Buenos Ayres amounted in 1871, as 
shown by the Keport of the provincial minister of finance, 
to more than 5.000,000 hard dollars. The following state- 


ment of the national debt of the republic at the end of 
1872, is taken from the AhncLnach de G-othci for 1875 ; 

Hard Dollars. 


English Loan of 1824, 6 and 3 

per cent. 

Foreign Loans 

English Loan of 1868 

English Loan of 1871, 6 per 
cent, interest, and 2J per 
cent, amortisation 


^1,770,100 

£27269,106 

£5,885,900 


8,672,590 

1,757,645 

10,824,590 

28,840,910 


Total amonnt of Foreign debt 

Home debt, 6 per cent., and 1 p<Jr cent. 

amortisation • 

Home debt* 6 per cent., and 2J per cent. 

amor Lisation • ^ 

Hoads and Bridges, 8 per cent* interest 


60,095,735 

18,055,623 

1,802,363 

1,033,000 


Total of National debt...* 

Bnenos Ayres Provincial Debt : — 

6 per cent, interest, and 3 per cent, amor- 
tisation 

9 per cent, interest, and 3 per cent, amor- 
tisation 


70,986,711 

636.000 

910.000 


Total (about £14,800,000 sterling). ... 72,532,711 

Further information respecting the republic will be found 
under Btjbnos Aykes and other headings. (w. l. j.) 


AUGOL, the commercial name under which the crude tar- 
tar of commerce is known. It is a semi-crystalLne deposit 
which forms on wine vats, and is either grey or red according 
to the colour of the wine from which it separates. 

ARGONAUTS, in Greeh Legend^ a band of heroes who 
sailed in the ship “Argo*' from lolcus, in Thessaly, to AEa, in 
Colchis, on the further shore of the Black Sea, to 
fetch the golden fleece, which was there guarded by a 
dragon in a grove sacred to Mars. This task had been 
imposed on Jason that he might prove himself by a peril- 
ous adventure worthy of the throne of lolcus, which he 
claimed from the usurper Bellas, at whose hands he and 
his father .dSson had suffered persecution. To accompany 
him, Jason, when the “Argo” was ready, called upon the 
principal heroes of his ovra race, the Minyse, whose distant 
voyages and colonisation in very early times seem to have 
suggested the legend of this expedition. Of these Acastus 
the son of Peli^, Admetus of Pherae, Euphemus (repre- 
sented as connected with the colonisation of Thera and 
Cyrene), Bericlymenus, Erginus, and Tiphys the steers- 
man, joined him. So far the crew appears well fitted to 
conduct the *^Argo ” to Colchis, leaving Jason to reserve his 
strength for the culminating act, in which also they had 
mostly, apart from their friendship for Jason, a special 
interest, because of previous events connected with the 
golden fleece, the story of which was as follows. Jason^s 
ttnde Athamas had by his wife Nephele two children, 
Bhiixus and HeUe. The mother died, and her place was 
taken by Ino, a daughter of Cadmus, who from hatred of 
her step-children persuaded Athamas, by means of a false 
oracle, to offer his son Phrixus as a sacrifice, in consequence 
of a famine which she had caused by having the grain 
secretly roasted before it was sown. But before the sac- 
rifice the shade of Nephele appeared to Phrixus, bringing 
a ram with a golden fleece, on which he and his sister 
Helle were to escape over the sea. Helle fell off and was 
drowned in the strait, which thence took the name of 
Hellespont. Phrixus reached the other side, and proceeding 
on land to Colchis, sacrificed the ram, and hung up its 
fleece in the grove of Mars. With the family of Athamas 
the original crew of the “Argo” were more or less connected. 
But in the later versions of the story it is clear that such 
a voyage could not in after times be conceived without a 


variety of adventures, for which other and better known 
heroes had to be added. Of these the chief were Hercules, 
Castor and Pollux, Orpheus, Mopsus, and the sons of Boreas, 
Calais and Zetes. The outward course of the “Argo” 
was the same as that of the Greek traders, whose settle- 
ments as early as the 6th century b.o. dotted the southern 
shore of the Black Sea. The first landing-place was 
Lemnus, which the Argonauts found occupied only by 
women who, at the instigation of Aphrodite, had slain 
their husbands, fathers, <fcc. Here some stay was made, 
and Hypsipyle bore Jason a son, Euneos, who afterwards 
traded with the Greeks before Troy and with the PhcBni- 
cians. That the Minyse had at a very early period formed 
settlements in Lemnus is known from Herodotus (iv. 145). 
They landed at Cyzicus next, and here occurred the in- 
cident of Hercules and Hylas, The former having broken 
an oar after they started, went into a wood to cut a new 
one, Hylas accompanying him to fetch water. Some nymphs 
adrniring the beauty of the youth carried him off. Hercules 
followed his cries, but could not find him. Nor was he 
ever found, though the hero exacted hostages till this 
should be done. On reaching the modem Scutari, they 
again landed to get water, and were challenged by the 
kmg, Amyous, to match him with a boxer. Pollux came 
forward, and in the end overpowered his adversary, and 
bound him to a tree. At the entrance to the Black Sea 
they met Phineus, the blind and aged king whose food was 
being constantly polluted by the Harpies. He knew the 
course to Colchis, and offered to teU it, if the Argonauts 
would free him from the Harpies. This was done by the 
winged sons of Boreas, and Phineus now told them their 
course, and that the way to pass through the Symplegades 
— ^two cliffs which moved on their bases and cmshed 
whatever sought to pass — ^was first to fly a pigeon through, 
and when the cliffs, having closed on the pigeon, began to 
retire to each side, to row the “Argo” swiftly through. His 
advice wal5 successfully followed. The next place they 
landed at, and the last before reaching Colchis, was Hera 
clea, where the steersman Tiphys died. To the early Greeks 
Colchis was the eastern extremity of the earth, as the Pillara 
of Hercules were the western. Behind both was the Oceanus, 
into which the river Phasis flowed at Colchis. At Colchis 
was the rising of the sun, and jEetes the king was a son 
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of Helios ; while his daughter Medea was, by her know- 
ledge of witchcraft, connected with the worship of the 
moon, .^etes required of Jason that he should first yoke 
to a plough his bulls which snorted fire and had hoofs of 
brass, and with them plough the field of Mars. That 
done, the field was to be sown with dragons’ teeth, from 
which armed men were to spring. Successful so far by 
means ot the mixture which Medea had given him as proof 
against fire and sword, Jason was next allowed to approach 
the dragon which watched the fieece; Medea soothed the 
dragon with another -mixture, and Jason became master of 
the lieece. Then the voyage homeward began, Medea 
accompanjring Jason, and j35etes pursuing them. To 
delay him and obtain escape, Medea dismembered her 
young brother Absyrtus, whom she had taken with her, 
and cast the limbs about in the sea for his father to pick 
up. In another report Absyrtus had grown to manhood 
then, and met his death in an encounter -with Jason, in 
p-ursuit of whom he had been sent. Of the homeward 
course various accounts are given. In the oldest existing 
account, the Argo ” sailed along the river Phasis into the 
Oceanus, thence to the mythical lake Tritonis, after being 
carried twelve days over land through Libya, and thence 
again to lolcua Hecatseus of Miletus suggested that from 
the Oceanus it may have sailed into the Nile, and so to 
the Mediterranean. Others » like Sophocles, described the 
return voyage as differing from the outward course only in 
taking the northern instead of the southern shore of the 
Elack Sea. Some supposed that the Argonauts had sailed 
up the river Tanais, passed into another river, and by it 
reached the North Sea, returning to the Mediterranean by 
the Straits of Gibraltar. And again, others laid down the 
course as up the Danube (Istros), from it into the Adriatic 
by a supposed mouth of that river, and on to Corcyra, 
where a storm overtook them. Next they sailed up the 
Eridanus into the Bhodanus, passing through the country 
of the Celts and Ligurians, and reaching the Tyrrhenian 
Sea and the island of Circe, who absolved them from the 
murder of Absyrtus. Then they passed safely through Scylla 
and Charybdis, past the Sirens, through the Planctse, over 
the island of the Sun, Trinacria, and on to Corcyra again, the 
land of the Phaeacians, where Jason and Medea held their 
nuptials. They had sighted the coast of the Peloponnesus 
when a storm overtook them and drove them to the coast 
of Libya, where they were saved from a quicksand by the 
local nymphs. The '^Argo” was now carried twelve days and 
twelve nights to the Hesperides, and thence to lake 
Tritonis, whence Triton conducted them to the Mediter- 
ranean. At Crete the brazen Talos, who would not permit 
them to land, was killed by the Dioscuri At Anaphe 
they were saved from a storm by Apollo. Finally they 
reached lolcus, and the ^^Argo” was placed in a grove sacred 
to Neptune on the isthmus of Corinth. Jason’s death, it 
is said, was afterwards caused by part of the stern giving 
way and falling upon him. (a. s. m.) 

ABGONNE, a rocky and forest-clad plateau in the 
north-east of France, extending along the borders of 
Lorraine and Champagne, and forming part of the depart- 
ments of Ardennes and Meuse. The famous defence of 
the French frontier by Dumouriez in 1792 is called the 
Argonne Campaign. 

ABGOS. The most important city of this name was 
situated in the eastern part of the Peloponnesus, about 3 
miles from the sea. By -the Greeks themselves it was 
regarded as the most ancient of all their cities, and as the 
local habitation of many of their earlier heroes. Here 
Inachus and his descendants had reigned for many genera- 
tions, until the arrival of Danaus the Egyptian, with his 
fifty .daughters, whose dynasty, glorious with the names 
of Perseus the Gorgon-slayer,-and Eurystheus the master 
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of Hercules, held sway over Argos, and Tiiyns, and 
Mycenae, till it, in its turn, wae succeeded by the still more 
important dynasty of Pelops. The Dorian invasion and 
conquest followed, and Argos became the head of a Dorian 
confederation, extending its authority over a large portion 
of the neighbouring territory. Between this region (Argolis) 
and Sparta, however, there were no natural boundaries, and 
a conflict arose between th« two states about the border land 
of Cynuria. For a time, under the despotic management 
of Pheidon, Argos maintained its ground ; but Sparta ulti- 
mately established its claim in spite of the dubious result 
of the famous duel of the 600, which was fought for the 
decision of the dispute, and the strength of the Argives 
was completely crushed by Cleomenes at the battle of 
Tiryns. A temporary ascendency of the serfs in Argos, 
an extension of the franchise, and a permanent adoption 
of a more democratic constitution, seem to have been the 
consequences of this national exhaustion and the subse- 
quent reaction. During the Persian war Argos was 
i indifferent and neutral, but in the contest for power which 
ensued between Athens and Sparta, the old antipathy 
against the latter was sufficient to make the Argives stanch 
allies of the former. In the 4:th century b.o., the demo- 
cratic constitution of the city degenerated into a reign of 
terror (SicvroAtcr/xos), which in its turn gave place to a series 
of tyrannies, from which escape was ultimately found in 
the Achaean League and the Boman domination. Pyrrhus 
perished in an unsuccessful attack on the city in 272 b.c. 
In the 13th century of our era, Argos fell into the posses- 
sion of the Franks, from whom it passed into the hands of 
the Byzantine despots ; and in 1463 it was taken by the 
Ottoman troops. Here in the darkest period of Greek 
ignorance lived one of the few representatives of the ancient 
learning, Theodosius Zigomali (Orusius’s Turcogroecia\ In 
the time of Pausanias the number of temples in Argos and 
its neighbourhood was remarkable, the most important of 
them being the Herseum, or temple of Hera, the ruins of 
which, visible from the acropolis of Argos, but nearer to 
Mycenae, were discovered in 1831 by Colonel Gordon of 
Cairness (see plan in Leake’s Feloponnesiaca, 1846). With- 
in the city the greatest was the temple of Apollo Lyceus. 
Bemains still exist of the cyclopean architecture of the 
acropolis, of the theatre, which was of great extent, and of an 
aqueduct which can be traced for miles to the north-west. 
In the 6th century b.c., Argos was the seat of a great 
school of statuary uuder Ageladas, but it did not contribute 
to -the long roll of Greek literature more than the names of 
Telesilla and Sacadas, of whom the latter was better known 
as a musician. The limits of Argolis varied at different 
times, but it was only under the Bomans that they were 
understood to embrace the districts of Phlius, Cleonse, 
Epidaurus, Trcezen, and Cynuria. 

ABGOSTOLI, the capital of Cephalonia, one of the 
Ionian islands, and the seat of a bishop of the Greek 
Church. It possesses an excellent harbour, a quay a mile 
in length, and a fine bridge. In 1870 the imports were of 
the vsdue of 8,347,622 drachmas, or ^296,94L Near at 
hand are the ruins of Cranii, affording fine examples of 
the, military architecture of the Greeks j and' at the west 
side of the harbour there is a curious stream, flowing 
the sea, which is employed to drive mills. (Sir C. Fellows’s 
Journal of cm Excnir^n in Asia Miner in 1838, and 
Wiebel’s Die Inset Kephalonia und die MeermvMen von 
Argostoliy Hamburg, 1873.) Shipbuilding and silk-spin- 
ning are carried on. Population, 9000. 

ARGOVIE (Lat, Argovid), the French form of Aargau, 
the name of one of the Swiss cantons. See Aabgatj. 

ABGUIN, an island, perhaps Hanno’s Cemey oSl the 
west coast of Africa, in lat. 20° 26' N., long. 16° 37' W. 
It produces gum-arabic, and is the seat of a turtle 
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fiahery* There are two fairs held erery year. Off the 
islaiid. which was discovered by the Portuguese in 1452, 
are extensive and very dangerous reefs* There is a town 
of the same name on the neighbouring coast. 

AJIG-US, in Greek Jjegend^ the son of Agenor or Arestor, 
or, according to others, an earth-bom hero (Autochthon). 
He was called Panoptes (TravoTmy?), All-seeing, from having 
a hundred eyes. After performing several feats of valour, 
he was appointed by Juno to watch the cow into which lo 
had been transformed. While doing this he was slain by 
Mercury, who, according to one account, atoned him to 
death, according to another, put him to sleep by playing 
on the flute, and then cut off his head. His eyes were 
transferred by Juno to the tail of the peacock. 

ARGYLL, Eaels Dukes of. The rise of this 

fanuly of Scottish peers, originally the Campbells of Lochow, 
first ennobled as Barons Campbell, and still retaining the 
family name Campbell, is referred to in the article Abotlit- 
BHIRE 

Abchibald, the eighth earl and first marquis, was bom 
in the year 1598, and educated in the principles of the 
Reformation, of which his ancestors had been zealous 
promoters. Hia father, however, renounced Protestantism, 
whereupon the young earl was put in possession of his 
patrimonial estates by order of Government, and quickly 
promoted to places of trust and power. From the com- 
mencement of his political career he espoused the cause of 
the Presbyterian party, and defended the Covenanters when 
summoned to London to give his opinion of their proceedings 
before the kmg. In 1638 he remained with the General 
Assembly after it had been dissolved by the king’s commis- 
sioner, and with other nobility and gentry signed the Solemn 
League and Covenant. Having thus openly committed 
himself to the Presbyterian cause, he became its recognised 
leader both in political negotiations and in the field. He 
was created a marquis during the king’s visit to Scotland 
in 1641. This mark of favour, intended probably to 
concfiiate a powerful subject, did not prevent Argyll from 
leading an army against the royal troops in 1644. The 
campaign ended inhis signal defeat by Montroseatinverlochy 
on the 1st February 1645, In 1651 he placed the crown 
on the head of King Charles II. at Scone, having, like the 
rest of his party, been alienated from the republicans of 
England by the execution of Charles L Having gone to 
London at the Restoration in 1660, he was arrested and 
thrown into prison. In the following year he was tried at 
Edinburgh for high treason, and, principally on ground of 
alleged treasonable correspondence with Monk, he was con- 
demned to death, and executed on the 27th of May, dying 
with great firmness and calmness. He was the author of 
Instructi/ms to a Son, and Maxims of State (1661). 

AecjhibaTiI), the ninth earl, son of the preceding, from 
his youth distinguished himself by his loyalty and attachment 
to the royal family. Though his father headed the Covenan- 
ters, he attached himself to the king’s party. On the 
establishment of the Commonwealth he was committed to 
priso^ and was jealously watched till the Restoration, when 
the king remitted his father’s forfeiture, and created him earl 
of Argyll He continued in high favour with the king and 
court till the passing of the Test Act in 1681, when, by 
opposing the exemption of princes of the blood jErom the 
oadi, he drew down on himself the indignation of the duke 
of York. When called to take the test, Argyll refused, 
except with an explanation, which he believed to have been 
approved by the duke, to the effect that he took it only so 
far as it was consistent with itself and with the Protestant 
religion. The duke accepted the qualification, and Argyll 
was admitted to sit in council ; but a few days afterwards 
he was committed to prison, and indicted for high treason. 
On being Inried, three judges did not scruple to convict biTn 
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' of treason ; a jury of fifteen noblemen gave a verdict against 
him; and the king ordered sentence to be pronounced, but 
the execution of it suspended till further orders. Argyll, 
however, seeing no reason to trust to the justice or mercy 
of bia enemies, made his escape from prison, and concealed 
himself for some time in London, afterwards escaping to 
Holland, where he remained during the remaining part of 
the reign of Charles 11. On the accession of James 11. 
he took part in the rising of the duke of Monmouth, and 
returned to Scotland to command the forces raised there ; 
but after a few unsuccessful skirmishes he was taken 
prisoner and carried to Edinburgh, where he was beheaded 
on hia former sentence, June 30, 1685, submitting to death 
with heroic firmness. 

AECHTBAiiD, the first duke, son of the preceding, was an 
active promoter of the Revolution. He came over with 
the Prince of Orange, and was admitted into the Convention 
as earl of Argyll, though his father’s attainder had not been 
reversed. Having been deputed, along with Sir James 
Montgomery and Sir John Dalrymple, to present the crown 
in name of the Scottish Convention to the Prince of Orange, 
and to tender to him the coronation oath, he was admitted 
a member of the Privy Council, and, in 1690, made one of 
the lords of the Treasury. In 1701 he was created duke 
of Argyll He died in 1703. 

John, the second duke (also duke of Greenwich), son of 
the preceding, was born on the 10th October 1678. He 
entered the army in 1694, and in 1701 was promoted to 
the command of a regiment. On the death of his father 
in 1703, he was appointed a member of the Privy Council, 
and at the same time captain of the Scotch horse guards, 
and one of the extraordinary lords of Session. In return 
for his services in promoting the Union, he was created a 
peer of England, by the titles of baron of Chatham and 
earl of Greenwich, and in 1710 was made a knight of the 
Garter. He first distinguished himself in a military capacity 
at the battle of Oudenarde, where he commanded as 
brigadier-general; and was afterwards present under the 
duke of Marlborough at the sieges of Lisle, Ghent, Bruges, 
and Touinay, and did good service at the battle of Mal- 
plaquet in 1709. Soon after this action he was sent to 
take the command in Spain; but being seized with a violent 
fever at Barcelona, and disappointed of supplies from home, 
he returned to England, Having a seat in the House of 
Lords, he censured the measures of the ministry with such 
freedom that all his places were disposed of to other noble- 
men ; but at the accession of George I. he recovered his 
influence. On the breaking out of the Rebellion in 1715 
he was appointed commander-in-chief of the forces in North 
Britain, and was principally instrumental in effecting the 
total extinction of the rebellion in Scotland without much 
bloodshed. He arrived in London early in March 1716, 
and at first stood high in the favour of the king, but in a 
few months was stripped of his offices. This disgrace, 
however, did not deter him from the discharge of his par^ 
liamentary duties ; he supported the bill for the impeachment 
of Bishop Atterbury, and lent his aid to his countrymen by 
opposing the bill for punishing the city of Edinburgh for 
the Porteous riot. In the beginning of the year 1719 he 
was again admitted into favour, appoiated lord-steward of 
the household, and, in April following, created duke of 
Greenwich. He continued in the administration during 
the remaining part of that reign, and, after the acces- 
sion of George IE., till April 1740, when a violent speech 
against the Government led again to his dismissal from 
office. He was soon restored, however, on a change of the 
ministry, but disapproving of the measures of the new 
administration, he finally resigned all his posts, and spent 
the rest of his life in privacy and retirement. He died 
on the 3d September 1743. A monument executed by 
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Roubiliac, has been erected to his memoiy in Westminster 
A.bbey. 

AncHiBAnB, the third duke, brother of the preceding, 
was bom at Ham House in Surrey, in June 1682, On his 
father being created a duke, he joined the army, and served 
for a short time under the duke of Marlborough. In 1705 
he was appointed treasiorer of Scotland, and in the following 
year was one of the commissioners for treating of the Union ; 
on the consummation of which, having been raised to the 
peerage of Scotland as earl of Islay, he was chosen one of 
the sixteen peers for Scotland in the first parliament of Great 
Britain. In 1711 he was called to the Privy Council, and 
commanded the royal army at the battle of ’Sheriffmuir in 
1715. H# was appointed keeper of the privy seal in 1725, 
and was afterwards intrusted with the principal manage- 
ment of Scottish affairs. In 1734 he was made keeper 
of the great seal, an office which he held till his death. 
He succeeded to the dukedom in 1743. The duke was 
eminent not only for his political abilities, but for his 
literary accomplishments, and had collected one of the most 
valuable private libraries in Great Britain, He died suddenly 
on the 15th of April 1761, 

ARGYLLSHIRE, or Aegyxeshire, a county on the 
west coast of Scotland, comprehending a large district on 
the mainland and a number of the Hebrides or Western 
Isles. The mainland portion lies between lat. 55® 15' and 
56® 55' N., and between long. 4® 32' and 6° 6' W.j its 
greatest length being 115 miles, and its greatest breadth 
about 36 miles. It is bounded on the N. by Inverness- 
shire ; on the E. by the counties of Perth and Dumbarton, 
Loch Long, and the Eirth of Clyde j on the S. by the North 
Channel ; and on the W. by the Atlantic. Its sea coast has 
been stated at 600 miles. If the various islands are in- 
cluded, the greatest breadth of the county is 68 miles, and 
its total area amounts to 3255 square miles, or 2,083,126 
acres, which is more than a tenth part of the whole area 
of Scotland, It contains forty parishes, and has been 
variously divided at different times into a number of dis- 
tricts. The names of these at present in use are North 
and South Argyll, Cowal, Dunoon, Kintyre (or Cantyre), 
Tarbert, Lorn, Mull, Ardnamurchan, Morven, Islay, &c. 
The principal towns are Inveraray, Dunoon, Campbeltown, 
Oban, and Tobermory. 

There are numerous mountain streams, but no navigable 
rivers. The two principal are the Orchy and Awe. The 
former flows from Loch Tulla through Glen Orchy, and falls 
into Loch Awe at its northern extremity ; and the latter 
forms an outlet for the loch across the neck of land which 
lies between it and Loch Etive, The other streams are the 
Add, Aray, Coe or Cona, Creran, Douglas, Echaig, Etive, 
Euchar, Feochan, Finart, Fyne, Kinglas, Kinloss, Large, 
Leven, Nell, Ruel, Shiel, Shira, Strae, Talaken, Uisge-Dhu, 
&c. Most of these yield excellent salmon and trout fish- 
ing. There are also some good fishing streams in the 
islands. The county is remarkable for the numerous inlets 
of the sea with which it is deeply indented, the principal 
of them being Loch Long, with its branch Loch Goil; 
Loch Fyne, with Loch Gilp ; Loch Etive ; Loch Linnhe, 
with its branches Loch Creran, Loch Leven, and Loch Eil ; 
and Loch Sunart. There is also a large number of inland 
lakes, the total area of which is about 25,000 acres. Of 
these the principal are Loch Awe, Loch Avich, Loch Eck, 
Loch Lyndoch (partly in Perthshire), and Loch ShieL 

The principal islands are Mull, Islay, Jura, Colonsay, Lis- 
more, Tiree, Coll, Gigha, Muck, Rum, and Canna. Besides 
these there are the two small but interesting islands of Staffa 
and Iona — ^the one famous for its basaltic caves and rocks, 
and the other as the earliest seat of Christianity in Scotland. 

The whole county is rugged and mountainous, and many 
of the peaks are among the loftiest in the kingdom ; as 
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Ben Cruachan (3689 ft.), Ben More, in Mull (3172), Ben 
Ima (3318), Buchael Etive (3345), and Ben Arthur, The 
Cobbler” (2891), on the borders of Dumbartonshire. To 
the tourist it offers a rich variety of Highland scenery, 
culminating in the gloomy grandeur of Glencoe. 

The situation and conformation of Argyllshire tend to 
produce a very abtmdant rainfall. At Oban, the average 
annual amount is 64'18 inches; in Glen Fyne, 104*11 
inches; at the Bridge of Orchy, 113*62 inches; and at 
Upper Glencoe, 127*65 ; while at Edinburgh the average 
quantity is only 26*40 inches. The prevailing winds, as 
observed at CaHton-More, near Crinan, are the S.W. and 
S.B., and next in frequency are the N.W. and N.E. The 
average temperature is 48® Fahr, 

Geologically, the mainland consists prineipaUy of tke metamor- 
phic or so-called primary strat^ covereain part by newer formations. 
In tke portion west of Lochs Linnhe and Eil — ^the districts of Sunart, 
Ardgower, and Morven — gueiss is the prevalent rock, broken through 
by granite near Strontian, and hy trap rocks in Ardnamurchan and 
Morven. In the other portion east of Loch Linnhe, the lower rocks 
are chiefly mica slate and clay slate, the continuation of the strata 
forming the great range of the southern Grampians. Mica slate is 
the most important and oldest of these formations, rising up into 
the wild and rugged mountains so conspicuous near Loch Long and 
Loch Fyne. In Appin it is partly replaced by quartz rock, remark- 
able for bare sterility, and on Loch Fyne by chlorite slates miming 
down into Knapdale or the upper portion of the promontory oi 
Kintyre. These slates form a good building stone, being readily 
cut even with a saw, and are the material of which the ducal castle 
at Inveraray is built. Mica slate again forms most of Kintyre south 
of Tarbert, with occasional beds of dark coloured limestone. 

Clay slate is far less common on the mainland, but occurs near 
Dunoon and Toward Point on the Clyde. It has been long quarried 
extensively at Ballachulish, and again appears near Oban ana further 
south, often as a dark coloured earhonaceous-looking rock. From 
this it extends into Kerrera, Seil, Easdale, Luing, and the other so 
called slate islands. It has everywhere a very marked cleavage, 
distinct from the stratification, and some of the beds furnish a very 
durable roofing slate, which has been long wrought in Easdale, and 
with which many houses in Scotland are covered. Cubical crystals 
of iron pyrites abound in aH these slates, which, though no ox^nic 
remains have yet been found in them, are probably the equivalents 
of the lowest Silurian formations. 

To the same period may also be referred the quartz rock mentioned 
as occurring in Appin, specially near the lower part of Glencoe, and 
more extensively m Jura and Islay, along with the clay slate.' From 
its hardness ana indestructibility it would form a valuable building 
stone, but is little used. These properties also cause it to project 
in singularly sharp ridges and conical summits, of which the Paps of 
Jura are the best known. 

The limestone associated with these older strata, though seldom 
in large masses, is yet widely spread. It has been wrought near 
BallachuUsh and in various parts of Appi^ in several places near the 
Crinan Canal, and along the whole peninsula of Kintyre as far as 
Campbeltown. The largest masses are found in some of the islands. 
Thus it covers the whole of Lismore and a large tract in the centre 
of Islay near Bowmore. A magnesian variety found on Iona, 
associated with serpentine, takes a good polish, and the red or 
flesh coloured marble of Tiree, often with embedded crystals of green 
hornblende, occurs in beds in the gneiss of that island. 

Bed sandstones, probably belonging to more than one period in 
the history of the earth, are found in different parts of j^gyllshire. 
Some portions, resting conformably on the mica slate of Kint^e, may 
belong to the Torridon sandstone or Cambrian of the north-west 
coast, whilst other portions are of Devonian age. ^ Some beds near 
Oban and on the Sound of Mull are probably Trias. True coal, 
a continuation of that in Ayrshire, has been wrought near Camp- 
beltown. At various points on the coast of Mull, Morven, and 
Ardnamurchan, beds belonging to the Lias, Oohte, and even perhaps 
the Cretaceous formations, appear underlying the trap rocks. 
Though of much interest in a scientific point of view they have 
little influence on the general character of the county. More recent 
formations are the leaf beds, with remains of Miocene plants discovered 
in the trap tufa at Ardtunhead, in Mull, by the duke of Argyll 
in 1850. Eaised beaches with fossil shells are also known on 
several parts of the coast, c.g'., at the Sound of Kerrera. 

Of the igneons rocks, granite chiefly occurs in a large mass round 
the upper end of Loch Etive, extending south to Ben Cruachan near 
Loch Awe. Smaller masses appear near Ballachulish and at the 
Ross of MuH. In the latter place it has been extensively quarried 
and used for the magnificent lighthouse erected on the Skerry Yohx. 
Yeins are common near these masses and in other places. Felspar 
porphyries, in great variely of forms and colours, abound in Glencoe^ 
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in large masses in tlie mountains north of Loch Fyne below Inveraray, 
and again in Davar Island, and at other points near Campbelto^. 
Trap rocks — greenstones, dolerites, basalts, claystone porphyries, 
amygdaloids, and tufas — cover great extents both of the mainland and 
islands. In the west of Lorn they enclose the lower part of Loch 
Etive, stretching north to Loch Creran, and south nearly to Loch 
Awe and Ijoch Melfort From this place, running westward through 
Kerrera, they form nine- tenths of Mull and a wide tract on the 
opposite coast of Morven and Ardnamurchan. The islands of 
Muck, Eig, Rum, and Ganna are more remote outliers of these 
formations to the north-west, which also form the Treshinish Islands 
— Ulva, Gometra, and Stafia, with its far-famed caves and beautiful 
columnar cliffs. From their relation to the stratified beds, these 
rocks evidently belong to a recent period in the Mstory of the earth, 
many of them not older than the upper tertiary. At that time the 
west of this coimty , and especially the island of Mull, had formed the 
site of active volcanoes, rivalling in extent and activity any now 
known at least in Europe. The trap rocks in Kintyre connect them 
with those in central Scotland and the north of Ireland, whilst those 
in Slsye are their continuation to the north. 

Argyll is not rich in mineral products possessing an economic 
value. The lead mines of Strontian, in Sunart, prodnced in 1872 
about twelve tons of lead ore. A vein of arsenical nickel was 
discovered in 1849 by the duke of Argyll near Inveraray. Fine 
specimens of the harmotome or cross-stone occur at Strontian, of the 
heliotrope or bloodstone in Bum, and of natrolite, siolezite, stilbite, 
and other zeolites in the trap-rocks of Mull, Morven, and Lorn. 

Argyllshire was formerly interspersed with natural forests, 
remains of which — consisting chiefly of oak, ash, pine, 
and birch — are still visible in the mosses. But, owing 
to the clearance of the ground for the introduction of 
sheep, and the neglect of planting, the county is now remark- 
able for its want of wood, except in the neighbourhood of 
Inveraray, where there are extensive and flourishing planta- 
tions. A great part of the county is unfitted for agricul- 
ture ; but many districts afford fine pasturage for the bill 
sheep; and some of the valleys — as Glendaruel — exhibit 
great fertiKty. The usnal Scottish grains and roots are 
all more or less grown. 

The chief branches of industry are the rearing of cattle 
and sheep, and the herring fishery. The cattle, though of 
small size, are equal, if not superior, to any other breed 
in the kingdom, and are in great demand in the markets 
of the south, to which they are sent in immense num- 
bers. Dairy husbandry is practised to some extent in 
the southern parts of Klintyre, where there is a large pro- 
portion of arable land. In the higher tracts sheep have 
very advantageously been substituted for cattle. The black- 
faced is the species that is now almost universally reared. 

Argyllshire is an attractive field for the sportsman, its 
deer forests, grouse-shootings, and salmon-fishings being 
among the best in Scotland, The rents derived from these 
sources have greatly increased during the last half century. 
As examples of these it may be stated, that the deer-forest 
of Blackmount is let for about ^3000 a year, and the 
salmon-fishing of Ardnamurchan for upwards of ^600. 
Loch Fyne is celebrated for its herring fishery ; but during 
1873 and 1874 the shoals have not advanced beyond the. 
Sound of Kilbrannan. 

!]^e manufactures of Argyllshire are very limited, con- 
sisting solely of whisky and gunpowder ; the former is 
produced at Campbeltown and in Islay, and the latter at 
Karnes (Kyles of Bute), and at Melfort, Furnace, &c. 

There were originally only miKtary roads in Argyllshire, 
but these were gradually supplemented by others formed at 
the joint expense of Government (by a grant and mainten- 
ance) and the county, by means of assessment nnder the 
Road Commissioners — consequently there have never been 
any tolls. The Government grant was withdrawn about 
1860, and the roads are now maintained solely by assess- 
ment, which is levied equally on landlords and tenants. 
By means of steamers there is regular intercourse between 
various paxts of the extensive coast and the Western 
metropolis. In order to avoid the circuitous passage 
round the Mull of Eontyre the Ciinan Canal was con- 
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structed, extending across the isthmus from Axdrishaig to 
Loch Crinan, a distance of 8 miles; and another canal 
unites Campbeltown with Dalavaddy. The Crinan is deep 
enough for vessels drawing 12 feet of water; its breadth 
at the surface is 66 feet, and at the bottom 30, and the 
passage is interrupted by fifteen locks. There are about 
twenty bank branches in the county. There are (1875) 
four weekly newspapers published in Argyllshire, 

The antiquities of the county comprise monoliths, circles 
of standing stones, crannoges, and cairns. In almost all 
the burying grounds — as at Campbeltown, Keil, Soroby, 
Kilchousland — ^there are specimens of sculptured crosses 
and slabs, many of which are figured in !rAe Sculptured 
StoTies of Scotlarid, voL ii., published by the Spalding Club, 
and Archoeologiccd Sketches in Kintyre^ by Oapt. T. P. 
White. For other subjects of archaeological interest s^e 
The Proc. of Antiq, Soc. of Scotland^ vols. iv. vi. viii. 
Besides the famous ecclesiastical remains at Iona, there are 
ruins of a Cistercian priory in Oronsay, and of a church 
founded by SomerHd at Saddel. Among castles may be 
mentioned Dunstaffnage, Ardtornish, Skipness, Kilchurn, 
Ardchonnel, Dunolly, Dunderaw, and Carrick. 

The earliest recorded event in the history of Argyllshire 
is the settlement in the 4th or 6th century of a body of 
Irisb Scots, under the leadership of Ere, who soon ex- 
tended their power and established a dynasty. The most 
famous of their kings was Aidan, the friend of Columba: 
In the 8th century the district fell into the hands of Nor- 
wegian adventurers, and continued for five or six hundred 
years under Norwegian control, till the rise of a deliverer 
called Somerlid. Along with the Hebridean Isles, all the 
western parts of Argyll came to the Scottish monarchs 
by conquest in the 14th century. Some time after, Mac- 
donald, the representative of this region, obtained leave 
from the Scottish crown to hold his possessions as a 
feudatory to that kingdom ; but his turbulent spirit involved 
him and his family in repeated rebellions. These were 
at last punished by the forfeiture of the estates, which, 
along with the titles, were bestowed on the Campbells of 
Lochow, who have ever since retained them. Colin, 
second Lord Campbell, was created earl of Argyll in 1467 ; 
Archibald, second earl, fell at Flodden ; Archibald, fourth 
earl, was the first nobleman in Scotland who declared him- 
self a Protestant ; Archibald, fifth earl, is famous as the 
supporter of Queen Mary ; Archibald, the eighth earl, and 
other prominent holders of the titles, are noticed in the 
article immediately preceding. The tenth earl was raised 
to the dukedom of Argyll in 1701. The title is now 
(1876) held by a member of the same family, George 
Douglas Campbell, eighth duke. 

Like other parts of the Highlands of Scotland, this 
county was the seat of several clans, of which the princi- 
pal were the Campbells, the Macleans, the Stewarts of 
Macdonalds of Glencoe, the Macquarries, and 
the MacdougaUs ; and the number of Campbells is still a 
striking feature of the personal nomenclature of the 
county. Gaelic is still to a considerable extent the verna- 
cular dialect. The chief proprietors are the duke of 
Q-nd earl of Breadalbane, whose estates are respec- 
tively 168,000 and 179,000 acres in extent. The other 
principal estates, according to extent, are those of Poltal- 
loch (183,000 acres), Islay ^67,000), Jura (66,000), Ard- 
Elamurchan (65,000), Sunart (54,418), Kildalton (54,250), 
and Ardkinglass (51,670). The total number of owners of 
land possessing one acre or upwards was, in 1872-73, 581, 
and of owners who had less than one acre, 2283. 

The valued rent of the county for 1874-75 is (exclusive 
of burghs and canals) ^416,543. The valuation of the 
burghs is — Campbeltown, £20,624; Oban, £11,763; In- 
veraray, £3323. The county returns one member to parlia- 
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ment, and had in 1873-74 a constituency of 3010. Inver- 
aray, Campbelto^Ti, and Oban are contributory burghs to 
Ayr. It is governed by a lord-lieutenant and high-sheriff, 
about 48 deputy-lieutenants, a sheriff, and four substitutes. 
The justiciary circuit-court for the counties of Argyll and 
Bute is held at Inveraray in spring and autumn. Sheriff- 
courts are held at Inveraray, Tobermory, Campbeltown, 
and Fort-William ; and courts for small-debt actions, four 
times a year, at Oban, Lochgilphead, Dunoon, and Bow- 
more, in Islay. There are three prisons (at Campbeltown, 
Inveraray, and Tobermory), five poorhouses, an asylum at 
Lochgilphead for the Argyllshire and Bute district, sea- 
side homes for convalescents at Dunoon and at Elilmun, 
and a county militia barracks at Campbeltown. The ecclesi- 
astical statistics of the county are as follows : — The Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland has a synod, 6 presbyteries, 
40 parish and 18 quoad sacra churches, and 14 chapels of 
ease. The Free Church has a synod, 5 presbyteries, and 
46 churches. The United Presbyterians have 8 churches 
connected with 2 presbyteries. The Episcopalians have 
a bishopric (Argyll and the Isles), a dean, and 17 clergy- 
men j and the E-oman Catholics have 5 priests. In 1871 
there were 79 T 8 per cent, of the children between 5 and 
13 years of age receiving education — ^Argyllshire in this 
respect standing above ten counties, but 7*36 below the 
highest, Perth. The population of Argyll has been de- 
creasing since 1831, from the extensive emigration that has 
been going on, principally to Canada. The following is 
the state of its population since the commencement of 
the present century — 1801,81,277; 1811, 86,641; 1821, 
97,316; 1831, 100,973; 1841, 97,371; 1861, 89,298; 
1861, 79,724; 1871, 76,679. 

AEGYRO-OASTEO {Ergir Oastri), a town in the valley 
of the Drino, in the province of the Avlona, in Albania 
{Epirtts). It has been variously identified with Hadriano- 
polis and Antigonea, and is supposed to preserve the 
name of the ancient Argyrini. It is the focus of the 
Mussulman aristocracy of Epirus, and contains the 
ruins of an imposing castellated fort. There is a consider- 
able manufacture of a fine kind of snuff, called FuU, 
Hobhouse and Holland estimated the inhabitants at 20,000 ; 
but in 1814 the town was almost depopulated by a plague, 
and the number has sunk to 6000. 

ARGYEOPULUS, or Arotropuxo, John-, a learned 
Greek who lived during the 16th century. He appears to 
have crossed over to Italy about 1434, and in 1442 was 
made rector of the university at Padua. About 1456 he 
was invited to Florence by some of the Medici, and was 
there appointed professor of Greek in the university. 
Fifteen years after he removed to Rome, where he continued 
to act as professor of Greek till his death, which took place 
probably soon after 1489, His principal works were trans- 
lations of the following portions of Aristotle: — Categories^ 
De Interpret, y Analyt, Post.y Physics, De Goeloy Ee Anvma, 
MetaphysicSy Eicom. Ethics, Politics. His only original 
published writing is an Expositio Ethicorum Aristotelis, 
Several of his writings exist still in manuscript. 

ARIADNE (^ApLaSvrj^^ApLayirq, the Cretan form of 
dyvds being dSvos), in Greek Mythology, a personification of 
the return of Spring, at which period took place, it was 
believed, Ariadne’s marriage with Dionysos (Bacchus), who 
also, after an absence throughout the winter, was thought to 
return amid the rejoicings of spring. This marriage was 
the great feature in her worship, which appears to have 
originated in Crete, and to have been mostly confined to 
that island and to Naxus, where annually it was celebrated 
by the people with dances and a festival called Theodaisia. 
But though married to Dionysos, and sometimes called his 
wife Hesiod, Theogony, 948), she did not generally 

appear in this character. On the contrary, in the Odyssey 
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(xl 321-325), it is said that Artemis slew her, with the 
consent of Dionysos, at Dia (near Cnossns), before she could 
reach Athens with Theseus- Her death would thus seem 
a punishment for her infidelity. But in the current legend 
her connection with Dionysos did not begin till he found 
her asleep in Naxus after her despair at being abandoned 
by Theseus, with whom she had escaped from Crete after 
assisting him against her father, the fierce Minos, to slay 
the Minotaur. She had given Theseus a clue by means of 
which, while she retained the other end, he could find his 
way through the labyrinth, in which he had to fight that 
monster with human body and bull’s head. In the Iliad 
(xviiL 591) she is spoken of as the fair-haired Ariadne, for 
whom Daedalus had skilfully made a dancing-place 
in Cnossus, and it is probable that the reference here is 
to the dances with which her marriage was celebrated in 
Crete. Possibly also the description of her as a daughter of 
Minos, which is as early as the Odyssey (xi. 321), was not 
founded in the belief of the Cretans, to whom she was a 
goddess, but arose elsewhere from observation of her pecu- 
liarly local character. Another form of her name in Crete, 
’AptS^Xa ( = <f>av€pd), refers to her as a being connected with 
the return of a bright season in nature. In works of art 
her marriage with Dionysos, and her abandonment by 
Theseus in Naxus, are known to have been frequently the 
subject of representation. Examples of both still exist on 
the vases and in mural paintings. The scene where she 
holds the clue to Theseus occurs on a. very early vase in 
the British Museum. 

ARIANO, a town of Italy, in the province of Avellino, 
about 38 miles N.E. of Naples, situated 2500 feet above 
the level of the sea, on a steep and rocky hill, between the 
rivers Galore and Tribaldo. Founded hy the Greek governors 
of Apulia, it continued to be an important military post for 
several centuries, and was frequently taken and retaken 
during the various dynastic struggles of southern Italy* 
A parliament was held here by Roger 1. in 1 140, and in 
1648 the town was pillaged by the duke of Quisa It is 
still a bishop’s see, and the chief town of a drcondario, 
with a cathedral, and a large number of churches. Earthen- 
ware is manufactured, and there is some trade in wine and 
butter. The most peculiar feature of the town is the 
multitude of troglodytic dwellings, in which the poorer 
classes resida The district is higldy volcanic, and the town 
has suffered severelyfrom earthquakes (145 6,17 32), and only 
7 miles distant is the lake of Amsanctus (Mofete), remark- 
able for its suffocating exhalations. Population, 14,347. 
(See Vitate, Storia della Gittd dS ArianOy Rome, 1794.) 

ARIANS. See Aeitjs. 

ARIAS MONTANHS, Benedicttjs, one of the most 
learned Oriental scholars of his time, and the editor of the 
Antwerp Polyglott, was born at Frescenal de la Sierra, in 
Estremadura, in 1527. After studying at the university 
of Alcala, he joined the Benedictine order. In 1662 he 
accompanied the bishop of Segovia to the Council of Trent. 
After a few years spent in retirement at Aracena he went to 
Antwerp, at the request of Philip H., to edit the Polyglott 
Bible that had been projected by Plantin the printer. The 
work appeared in 8 volumes folio, between 1568 and 1573. 
The Jesuits founded on it several charges of heresy against 
Arias, from which he succeeded in clearing himself, though 
only after several visits to Rome. He declined the offer 
of a bishopric from the king, but after some time spent in 
retirement at Aracena, became librarian at the EscoriaL 
The closing years of his life were passed at Seville, where 
he died in 1598. 

ABIC A, a sea- port of Peru, in the department of 
Moquegua, in lat. 18® 28' S,, and long. 70® 10' W. It 
was at one time a city of 30,000 inhabitants, and had a 
large export trade in wool, copper, and silver ; but in con- 
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sequence of civil war (1821) and earthquakes (1832, 1868), 
it has greatly declined ; of late, however, it has shared in 
the general revival of Peru. The Government has taken 
measures for the improvement of the port, which is con- 
nected by railway with Tacna, about 38 miles inland, where 
many of the merchants reside. Population, about 4000. 

AJSlfiGE, a department of France, bounded on the S. 
by Spain, "W. by Haute-Garonne, N.E. by Aude, and S.E. 
by Pyr^n^es Orientales. It embraces the old countship of 
Fois, and a portion of Languedoc and Gascony, and has 
an area of 1889 square miles. The southern part is 
occupied by the Pyrenees, which here contain some of the 
highest pealsis in France ; as. Pic d'Estats (which is 10,811 
feet above the level of the sea), Montcalm (10,512), Font- 
argente, and Montleon. Communication with Spain is 
afforded by a large number of ports or cols, which are, 
however, for the most part difficult paths, and only practi- 
cable for a few months in the year. The northern portion 
consists of a kind of plateau, broken by beautiful and 
fertile valleys. Ariege belongs to the Garonne basin, and 
is watered by the Salat, the Arize, and the Ari4ge, with 
their tributaries. The climate is mild in the south, hut 
naturally very severe among the mountains. The country 
affords excellent pasture, and a considerable number of 
cattle, sheep, and swine are reared ; but there is little 
arable land, and what exists is broken up into small crofts. 
There is abundance of minerals — lead, copper, manganese, 
and especially iron, being largely obtained. Alum is found 
at Mas-d*AzQ, alabaster among the mountains, building- 
stone at Panders, marble at Belesta, ^fec. Warm mineral 
springs are common. The preparation of woollen cloths, 
the forging of iron, and manufacture of steel are the 
principal industries ; while soap, paper, and wooden wares 
are likewise produced. Among the celebrated men of the 
department are Gaston de Foix, Pope Benedict XII,, and 
Pierre Bayle. The chief town is Foix; the arrondissements, 
Foix, St Girons, and Panders. Population, 244,798. 

ABION (pronounced Ari'on), a celebrated poet and 
cithara player, a native of Methymna, in Lesbos. As he 
is said to have been the friend of Periander, tyrant of 
Corinth, he must have flourished about 625 B.C. Several of 
the ancients ascribe to him the invention of the dithyramb 
and of dithyxambic poetry ; it is probable, however, that 
his real service was confined to the organisation of that 
verse, and the conversion of it from a mere drunken song, 
used in the Bacchic revels, to a measured antistrophic 
hymn, sung by a trained body of performers. Nothing 
more is known of the life of Arion, with the exception of 
the beautiful story first told by Herodotus, and afterwards 
elaborated and embellished by many subsequent writers. 
Accordmg to Herodotus, Arion had become desirous of 
exhibiting his skili in foreign countries, and, leaving 
Corinth, had travelled through Sicily and parts of Italy, 
where he gained great fame, and amassed a large sum of 
money. At Tarentum he embarked for his homeward 
voyage in a ship belon^g to Corinth. The sight of his 
treasure roused the cupidity of the sailors, who resolved to 
possess themselves of it by putting him to death. In 
answer to his entreaties that they would spare his hfe 
they insisted that he should either die by his own hand on 
shipboard, or cast himself into the sea. Arion chose the 
latter, and as a last favour begged permission to sing a 
parting song. The sailors, desirous of hearing so famous 
a musician, consented, and the poet, standing on the deck 
of the ship, arrayed in the rich garments in which he was 
accustomed to be habited, sang a dirge accompanied by 
his lyra He then threw himself overboard; but instead of 
perching, as the sailors imagined, he was miraculously home 
up in safety by a dolphin, supposed to have been charmed 
by the music. Thus he was conveyed to Taenarus, whence 


ne proceeded to Uorintn, arriving oerore me snip irom 
Tarentum. Immediately on his arrival Arion related his 
story to Periander, the tyrant of Corinth, who was at first 
incredulous, hut eventually learned the truth by a strata- 
gem. Summoning the sailors, he demanded what had 
become of the poet. They affirmed that he had re- 
mained behind at Tarentum; upon which they were sud- 
denly confronted by Arion himself, arrayed in the same 
garments in which he had leapt overboard. The sailors 
confessed their guilt, and were punished. Herodotus and 
Pausanias both refer to a brass figure at Tsenarus, which 
was supposed to represent Arion seated on the dolphin’s 
back. But this story is only one of several in which the 
dolphin appears as saving the lives of favoured heroes. 
Among others, it is curious that Taras, the mythical founder 
of Tarentum, is said to have been conveyed in this manner 
from Taenarus to Tarentum. On Tarentine coins a man 
and dolphin appear, and hence it may be thought that the 
monument at Taenarus represented Taras, and not Arion. 
From the frequent appearance of the dolphin in mythical 
stories of voyages, it has been conjectured that it was looked 
upon as in some way the preserver of those at sea, and 
votive offerings would therefore he given to it by those 
who had escaped the perils of the deep. At the same 
time, the connection of Apollo with the dolphin must not 
be forgotten. Under this form the god appeared when he 
founded the celebrated oracle at Delphi, the name of which 
commemorates the circumstance. He was also the god of 
music, the special preserver of poets, and to hinn the lyre 
was sacred. The story of Arion seems, therefore, to be 
but one of the many and varied forms of the wide-spread 
myth of Apollo, ijnong the numerous modern versions of 
it, particular mention may be made of the pretty Momame 
Arion by A. W. SchlegeL 

ABIOSTO, Lodovioo, one of the greatest poets of Italy, 
was bom at Eeg^o, in Lombardy, on the 8th Sept. 1474. 
His father was Niccolo Ariosto, commander of the citadel 
of Beg^o. He showed a strong inclination to poetry 
from his earliest years, ’but was obliged by his father to 
study the law — a pursuit in which he lost five of the best 
years of his life. Allowed at last to foUow his inclina- 
tion, he applied himself to the study of the classics 
imder Gregorio da SpoletL But after a short time, dur- 
ing which he read Ihe best Latin authors, he was de- 
prived of his teacher by Gregorio’s removal to France 
as tutor of Prince Sforza. Ariosto thus lost the oppor- 
tumty of learning Greek, as he intended. His father 
dying soon after, he was compelled to forego bia literary 
occupations to undertake the management of the family, 
whose affairs were embarrassed, and to provide for his 
nine brothers and sisters, one of whom was a cripple. He 
wrote, however, about this time some comedies in prose 
and a few lyrical pieces. Some of these attracted the 
notice of the cardinal Ippolito of Este, who took the young 
poet under his patronage, and appointed him one of the 
gentlemen of his household. This prince usurped the 
c^racter of a patron of Hterature, whilst the only reward 
which the poet received for having dedicated to hi-m the 
Orlando Furioso, was the question, '‘Where did you find 
so many stories, Master Ludovic The poet himself tells 
us that the cardinal was ungrateful; deplores the time 
which he spent under his yoke ; and adds, that if he 
received some niggardly pension, it was not to reward him 
for his poetry, which the prelate despised, but to make 
some just compensation for the poet’s running like a mes- 
senger, with risk of his life, at his eminence s pleasure. 
Nor was even miserable pittance regularly paid during 
^e penod that the poet enjoyed it. The cardinal went to 
Hunga^ in 1518, and wished Ariosto to accompany 
him. The poet excused himself, pleading m health; his 
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love of study, the care of his private affairs, and the age of 
his mother, whom it would have been disgraceful to leave. 
His excuses were not received, and even an interyiew was 
denied him. Ariosto then boldly said, that if his emin- 
ence thought to have bought a slave by assigning the 
scanty pension of 75 crowns a year, he was mistaken and 
might withdraw his boon — ^which it seems the cardinal did. 

The cardinal’s brother, Alphonso, duke of Terrara, now 
took the poet under his patronage. This was but an act 
of simple justice, Ariosto having already distinguished 
himself as a diplomatist, chiefly on the occasion of two 
visits to Rome as ambassador to Pope Julius IL The 
fatigue of one of these hurried journeys brought on a com- 
plaint from which he never recovered ; and on his second 
mission he was nearly killed by order of the violent Pope, 
who happened at the time to be much incensed against 
the duke of Ferrara. On account of the war, his salary 
of only 84 crowns a year was suspended, and it was with- 
drawn altogether after the peace ; in consequence of which 
Ariosto asked the duke either to provide for hi-m^ or to 
allow him to seek employment elsewhere. A province, 
situated on the “wildest heights of the Apennines, being 
“then without a governor, Ajriosto received the appointment, 
which he held for three years. The office was no sinecure. 
The province was distracted by factions and banditti, the 
governor had not the requisite means to enforce his autho- 
rity, and the duke did httle to support his minister. Yat 
it is said that Ariosto’s government satisfied both the 
sovereign and the people confided to his care ; and a story 
is added of his having, when walking out alone, fallen in 
with a party of banditti, whose chief on discovering that 
his captive was the author of Orlando FuriosOy humbly 
apologised for not having immediately shown him the re- 
spect which was due to his rank. Although he had little 
reason to be satisfied with his office, he refused an embassy 
to Pope Clement YU. offered to him by the secretary of 
the duke, and spent the remainder of his life at Ferrara, 
writing comedies, superintending their performance, as 
well as the construction of a theatre, and correcting his 
Orlando Furioso^ of which the complete edition was 
published only a year before his death. He died of con- 
sumption on the 6th of June 1533. 

That Ariosto was honoured and respected by the first 
men of his age is a fact ; that most of the princes of Italy 
showed him great partiality is equally true ; but it is not 
less so that their patronage was limited to kind words. 
It is not known that he ever received any substantial mark 
of their love for literature : he lived and died poor. He 
proudly “wrote on the entrance of a house built by himself, 

“ Parva, sed apta udhi, sed nuUi obnoxia, sed non 
Sordida, parta meo sed tamen aere domus ; 

which serves to show the incorrectness of the assertion of 
flatterers, followed by Tiraboschi, that the duke of Ferrara 
built that house for him. The only one who seems to 
have given anything to Ariosto as a reward for his poetical 
talent was the Marquess del Yasto, who assigned him an 
annuity of 100 crowns on the revenues of Casteleone, in 
Lombardy; but it was only paid, if ever, from the end of 
1531. Uiat he was crowned as poet by Charles V. seems 
untrue, although a diploma may have been issued to that 
effect by the emperor. , 

The character of Ariosto seems to have been fully and 
justly delineated by GabrielLe, his brother : — 

Omabat pietas et grata modestia Vatem, 

Sancta fides, dictique memor, munitaque recto 
Justitia, et nuUo patientia victa labore, 

Et constans virtus animi, et dementia mitis, 

Ambitione procnl puls^, fastdsque tumore.” 

His satires, in which we see him before us such as he 
was, show that there was no flattery in this portrait. In 
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these compositions we are struck with the noble inde- 
pendence of the poet. He loved liberty with a most jealous 
fondnessw His disposition was changeable withal, as he 
himself very frankly confesses in his Latin verses, as well 
as in the satires. 

“ Hoc olim ingenio vitales hausimns auras, 

Miflta cito ut placeant, displieitura brevL 
Hon in ^ore modo mens hsec, sed in omnibus impar 
Ipsa sibi longa non retinenda moia.” 

Hence he never would bind himself, either by going into 
orders, or by marrying, till towards the end of his life, 
when he espoused Alessandra, widow of Tito Strozzi. He 
had no issue by his wife, but he left two natural sons by 
different mothers. 

His Latin poems do not perhaps deserve to be noticed : 
in the age of Flaminio, Yida, Fracastoro, and Sannazzaro, 
better things were due from a poet like Ariosto. TTia 
lyrical compositions show the poet, although they do not 
seem worthy of his powers. Hia comedies, of which he 
wrote four, besides one which he left “unflnished, are 
avowedly imitated from Plautus and Terence ; and although 
native critics may admire in them the elegance of the 
diction, the liveliness of the dialogue, and the novelty of 
some scenes, few will feel interest either in the subject or 
in the characters, and none would now approve the immoral 
passages by which they are disfigured, however grateful 
these might be to the audiences and patrons of theatrical 
representations in Ariosto’s own day. 

Of all the works of Ariosto, the most solid mon“ument of 
his fame is the Orlando Furiosoj the extraordinary merits 
of which have cast into oblivion the numberless romance 
poems which inundated Italy during the 15th, 16th, and 
17 th centuries. 

The popularity which an earlier poem on the same theme, 
Orlando InnamoratOy by Boiardo, enjoyed in Ariosto’s time, 
caimot be well conceived, now that the enthusiasm of the 
Crusades, and the interest which was attached to a war 
against the Moslems, have passed away. Boiardo wrote 
and read his poem at the court of Ferrara, but died before 
he was able to finish it. Many poets undertook the difficult 
task of its completion ; but it was reserved for Ariosto both 
to finish and to surpass his original. Boiardo did not, 
perhaps, yield to Ariosto either in vigour or in richness of 
imagination, but he lived in a less refined age, and died 
before he was able to recast or even finish the poetical 
romance which he had “written imder the impulse of his 
exuberant fancy. Ariosto, on the other hand, united to a 
powerful imagination an elegant and cultivated taste. He 
began to write his great poem about 1503, and after having 
consulted the first men of the age of Leo. X, he published 
it in 1516, in only 40 cantos (extended afterwards to 46); 
and up to the moment of his death never ceased “to correct 
and improve both the subject and the style. It is in this 
latter quality that he excels, and for which he had assigned 
him the name of Divino Lodovico, Even when he jests, he 
never compromises his dignity; and in pathetic descrij)- 
tion or narrative, he excites the reader’s deepest feelings. 
In his machinery he displays a -vivacity of fancy with 
which no other poet can vie ; but he never lets his fancy 
carry him so far as to omit to employ, with an art peculiar 
to himself, those simple and natural pencil-strokes which, 
by imparting to the most extraordinaiy feats a colour of 
reality, satisfy the reason without disenchanting the 
imagination. The death of Zerhino, the complaints of 
Isabella, the effects of discord among the Saracens, the 
flight of Astolfo to the moon, the passion which causes 
Orlando’s madness, teem with beauties of every variety. 
The supposition that the poem is not connected throughout 
is wholly unfounded ; there is a connection which, with a 
little attention, “will become evident. The love of Ruggero 
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and Bradamante forms tits main subject of the Furioso ; 
evei^ part of it, except some episodes, depends upon this 
subject; and the poem ends with their marriage. 

The first^ complete edition of the OrIa7ido J^urioso was ■j)Tihlished 
at Ferrara in 1532, as noted above. The edition of Morali (Jililan, 
1818) follows the text of the 1532 edition with great correctness. Of 
editions published in England, these of Baskerville (Birmingham, 
1773), and Pa n i zz i (London, 1834), are the most important. The 
indi^erent translations into English of Harrington and Hoole have 
been superseded by the spirited rendering of Rose. 

ARISTjEUS (from apterrog, best), a divinity whose 
worship was widely spread throughout Greece, but con- 
cerning whose origin and career the myths are somewhat 
obscure. The account most generally received connects 
him specially with Thessaly. Apollo carried off from 
Mount Pelion the n 3 miph Gyrene, daughter or grand- 
daughter of Peneus (Peneius), and conveyed her to Libya, 
where she gave birth to Aristaens. Prom this circumstance 
the town of Gyrene took its name. The child was at first 
handed over to the care of the Hours, or, according to 
another version, to the nymph Melissa and the centaur 
Ghiron. He afterwards left Libya and came to Thebes, 
where he received instruction from the Muses in the arts 
of healing and prophecy, and married Autonoe, daughter 
of Cadmus, by whom he had several children, among 
others, the tmf ortunate Actseon. He is said to have visited 
Geos, where, by erecting a temple to Zeus Icmseus (the 
giver of moisture), he freed the inhabitants from a terrible 
drought. The islanders worshipped hini^ and occasionally 
identified him with Zeus, calling him Zeus Aristaeus. 
After travelling through many of the .^Egean islands, 
through Sicily, Sardinia, and Magna Graecia, everywhere 
conferring benefits and receiving divine honours, Aristasus 
came to Thrace, where he was initiated into the mysteries 
of Dionysos, and fi n a lly disappeared near Mt. Haemus. 
While in Thrace he is said to have caused the death of 
Euiydice, who was bitten by a snake while fleeing from 
him, Aristaeus was essentially a benevolent deity ; he was 
worshipped as the first who introduced the cultivation of 
bees, and of the vine and olive ; he was the protector of 
herdsmen and hunters (and was therefore called vopuios and 
dypevs) ; he warded off the evil effects of the dog-star ; he 
possessed the arts of healing and prophecy. In ancient 
Bculptures and coins he is represented as a young man, 
habited hke a shepherd, and sometimes carrying a sheep 
on his shoulders* Occasionally he is accompanied by a 
bee or a dove. 

ARISTANDER, the favourite soothsayer of Alexander 
the Great, who consulted him on all occasions. After the 
death of the monarch, when his body had lain unburied 
for thirty days, Axistander procured its burial by f oretelling 
that the country in which it was interred would be the 
most prosperous in the world. He is probably the author 
of a work on prodigies, which is referred to by Pliny and 
Lucian. 

ARISTARGHXJS, of Samothrace, the most famous of 
the Greek grammarians and critics, flourished about 160 
B.C. He spent the greater part of his life at Alexandria, 
where he studied in the school of Aristophanes of Byzan- 
tium. He acquired the highest reputation for critical I 
and founded a school for philology, which long flourished ! 
at Alexandria and afterwards at Rome. Ptolemy Y* 
(Epiphanes) and Ptolemy YIL (Physcon) are said to 
have been among his pupils. During the reign of Physcon, 
who exercised great cruelty towards the learned men in his 
capital, Aristarchus withdrew to the isle of Gyprus, where, 
it is said, he suffered from dropsy, and voluntarily starved 
himself to death. Aristarchus commented on Pindar, 
Archilochus, Eschylus, Sophocles, Aristophanes, and Ion ; 
but his great fame rests on his recension of Homer, His 
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principal object was to secure a thoroughly accurate text, 
and he carefully removed all supposed interpolations, 
marking with an obelus lines considered by him to be 
spurious, and with an asterisk those that seemed particu- 
larly beautiful. His edition was highly valued, and has 
been the basis of all subsequent recensions. The cri- 
ticism of Aristarchus was not merely verbal ; he attended 
carefully to metre ; he arranged the Iliad and Odyssey 
in books, as we now have them; and he wrote elaborate 
commentaries, entering into all questions of mythology 
and geography. He is also said to have been the first to 
apply accents to the Homeric poems. Of his numerous 
commentaries, and liig longer treatises, particularly that Oit 
Analogy y only a few fragments have come down through 
the later scholiasts. See Matthesius, Disputatio de Aris"- 
iarcho Grammatico ; Yilloisson, Froleg, ad. Horn. II.; F. 
A, Wolf, Proleg. in Horn. ; Lehrs, Be Aristarchi Studiis 
J3[omericis. 

ARISTARGHUS, a Greek astronomer of Samos, who 
lived about 280-264 B.o. He is famous as being the first 
to maintain that the earth moves round the sun. Ho 
mention, indeed, is made of this doctrine in his only 
surviving work, Hept pucyeOSiv koX dwroanyjLtaTOJv, which treats 
of the Magnitudes and Distances of ike Sun and Moon ; 
hut Archimedes, in his Arenarius, quotes from a work 
written by Aristarchus as a refutation of astrology, which 
renders it certain that the Samian astronomer had clearly 
anticipated the grand discovery of Copernicus. That the 
latter was unacquainted with the doctrine of Aristarchus 
is equally certain from the fact that the editio princeps 
of Archimedes had not appeared till after Copernicus's 
death. The method given by Aristarchus of estimating 
the relative lunar and solar distances is geometrically 
correct, though the instrumental means of observation 
at his command rendered his data erroneous. His work 
has been published in Latin by G. Yalla, Venice, 1498, 
folio ; in Greek and ^Latin, with the commentary of Pap- 
pus, by WaUis, Oxford, 1688 ; and in a French translation 
by Fortia d'Hrban, Paris, 1823, 8vo. See Delambre, 
JSist. de Vastronomie andenne. 

ARISTEAS, a somewhat mythical personage, said to 
have been a native of Proconnesus, an island in the Pro- 
pontis. He travelled extensively, under the inspiration of 
Apollo, through the countries north and east of the Eux- 
ine, and visited the Hyperboreans, Issedines, and Arimaspi. 
His date is uncertain; Suidas places him in the period 
of Croesus and Cyrus, others before the time of Homer. 
Herodotus and those who write of him regarded him as a 
magician, whose soul could enter and leave his body at 
pleasure. At Proconnesus he is said to have entered a 
shop and died there. While the owner of the shop was 
informing his family of the event, a stranger from Cyzicus 
told them that he had met and spoken with Aristeas. 
On going to the shop they did not find him, either dead 
or alive. Seven years after, he returned, wrote his poem, 
the Arimaspea, and again disappeared; 340 years later, 
he is said to have appeared at Metapontum, and com- 
manded the inhabitants to raise an altar to Apollo, and a 
statue to h i m self. Of his poem, about a dozen are 

preserved by Longinus and Tzetzes. It appears to have 
contained geographical details. Some writers — Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, for instance — do not believe that Aristeas 
was the author of this poem. 

ARISTIDES, surnamed the Just, was the son of 
Lysimachus, a native of Athens, of the tribe Antiochis. 
His family appears to have been of noble descent ; at least 
it is known that Callias, the torch-bearer at the Eleusinian 
mysteries, and reputedly the wealthiest man in Athens, 
was a cousin or near kinsman. Plutarch maintains, 
in opposition to Demetrius Phalereus, that Aristides was 
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very poor, aud never ennched himself at the expense of the 
etate. His poverty, however, seems scarcely reconcilable with 
the fact that he was made archon at a time when the pos- 
session of a certain amount of property was an indispensable 
qualification for that office. But extremely little is known 
of his early life. So far as political tendencies went, he 
had been a companion and follower of Clisthenes, and it 
is also told that he had a great veneration for the character 
and legislation of Lycurgus. He, therefore, naturally took 
the aristocratic side in questions of state policy, and conse- 
quently found himself incessantly opposed to the great 
democratic leader, Themistocles. Plutarch relates many 
anecdotes of the constant opposition between the two, but 
in several points his account must be inaccurate. 

The first certain appearance of Aristides in history was 
at the battle of Marathon, 490 B.C., where he was one of 
che ten generals, and led his own tribe, Antiochis. He is 
said to have been second in command to Miltiades. Accord- 
ing to custom each of the ten generals had supreme com- 
mand of the whole army for one day ; Aristides saw the 
disadvantages of this system, which totally prevented any 
fixed plan being carried out, and by his advice and example 
prevafied on the other generals to relinquish their right in 
favour of Miltiades. This prudent measure contributed 
largely to the success of the battle, in which also, according 
to Plutarch, much was due to the valour of Aristides. He 
was left with one tribe to collect the spoil from the field 
of battle, while Miltiades marched to Athens to protect 
the city from the Persian fieet. He discharged the duty 
intrusted to him with the most scrupulous honesty. Next 
year he was made archon eponymus, and his reputation 
for justice appears to have been increased by the manner 
in which he performed the duties of his office. But his 
great rival, Themistocles, who had been meanwhile increas- 
ing his own power, grew j ealous, and gradually raised a 
strong feeling against him by representing how dangerons 
it was for a democracy that any individual should be 
allowed to gain such influence as that of Aristides. The 
Athenians, uneasy at this idea, banished him by ostracism 
in 483. It is said that, on this occasion, an ignorant 
fellow, who did not know Aristides, came up to him, and, 
giving him his shell, desired him to write upon it the 
name of Aristides. The latter asked in surprise if Aristides 
had done him any wrong. No,” was the reply, ''and 
I do not even know him, but it irritates me to hear him 
everywhere called the justP Aristides made no answer, 
but took the shell and wrote his own name on it. 

On the night before the battle of Salamis, Aristides, 
who was still in exile, made a perilous journey through 
the enemy's fieet, and reached the tent of Themistocles. 
He told him that he had come to bury in oblivion their 
former differences ; that he had learned his plan for giving 
battle to the Persian fleet in the narrow straits of SaSamis, 
and highly approved of it; and that he would assist him 
to the utmost of his ability. By his influence the other 
generals were induced to assent to the plans of Themistocles, 
3 f whom they were somewhat jealous. On the day of 
battle, Aristides collected 'some Athenian volnnteers, and 
made a descent on the little island of Psyttalea, which 
was filled with the forces of the enemy. These he routed 
and almost annihilated. AJter the victory of Salamis he 
dissuaded Themistocles from his ambitious plan of con- 
quering Asia by destroying the bridge which the Persians 
had built over the Hellespont, and thereby cutting off 
fcheir communications. 

About this time his sentence of exile appears to have 
been revoked, for in 479 he was general of the Athenians 
in the campaign against Mardonius, and shared with 
Pausanias the glory of the victory at Platsea. By his 
prudent counsels before the battle, he settled a dangerous 


dispute with the Tpgetae ; and after the \ictory, when the 
Athenians and Liacedaemonians were contending’’ as to the 
right of erecting the trophy, he prevailed on the” Athenians 
to give up their claim. The Lacedaemonians immediately 
followed this example, and the honours of the day were 
given to the Plataeans. He also instituted yearly sacrifices 
and quinquennial games at Plataea, to celebrate the victory 
over the barbarians and the liberation of Greece. On liis 
return to Athens, Aristides introduced the famous measure 
by which the archonship was thrown open to all classes of 
citizens. In 477, he was sent along -with Cimon, over 
whom he had great influehce, to take command of the 
Athenian contingent, under the general command of Pau- 
sanias the Lacedsemonian. The haughtiness and oppressive 
conduct of the Spartans had disgusted the allies, who were 
completely won over by the mildness and prudence of 
Aristides and Cimon. In a body the allied Greeks threw 
off the hegemony of Sparta, and formed a confederation 
Tinder the Athenians. To Aristides was committed the task 
of drawing up the laws for this confederacy, and settling 
the amount of tribute w'hich should be paid by each 
state. This duty he discharged to the complete satisfaction 
of the allies, who were delighted to be assessed at only 460 
talents. The first instalment of the tax was paid into the 
national treasury, then situated on the sacred island of 
Delos, but afterwards transferred to Athens, a measure 
which Aristides is said to have declared unjust but expe- 
dient. 

The time and place of his death are uncertain. It is 
known, at least, that he survived the banishment of Themi- 
stocles, for bis generous conduct towards his fallen rival La 
commemorated by Plutarch. He died, probably, about 468 
B.O., according to some at Athens, according to others at 
Pontus. He is said to have died in such poverty that he 
did not leave enough to defray his funer^ expenses, but 
had a tomb erected to him with funds from the public 
treasury. This tomb at Phalerum was still to be seen 
in the tame of Plutarch. His daughters received marriage 
portions from the state, and his son, Lysimachus, was 
granted a s‘um of money and a portion of land. Such was 
the respect of the Athenians for the memory of their great 
statesman, that even his remote descendants are said to 
have received assistance from the public treasury. 

AKISTIDES, jElius, surnamed Theodorus, a distin- 
guished Greek rhetorician or sophist, was the son of Eudii’- 
mon, a priest of Zeus, and was born at Adriani, in Mysia. 
The date of his birli is given by some as 129 a.d., by 
others, with more probability, as 117. He studied with 
great assiduity, and early manifested an uncommon aptitude 
for all that pertained to the art of rhetoric. He travelled 
extensively through Greece, Italy, Egypt, and Aski, and 
acquired such renown for eloquence that monuments were 
erected to him in several of the towns through which he 
passed. A record of his journeys has been preserved by 
himself, and his vanity appears to have been increased to 
an inordinate extent by his success. Shortly after his 
return to Italy, he was seized with a peculiar illness, which 
lasted for 13 years, and the nature of which has been the 
subject of some speculation. It is described very fully in 
his six Sacred Discourses, along with a mass of details 
regarding' visions, dreams, and wonderful cures. His 
account of these cures has excited considerable attention, 
from the similarity between them and the effects produced 
by Mesmerism or Hypnotism, nervous sleep. Aristides 
meanwhile had settled at Smyrna, whither he had gone for 
the sake of his health. In 178, when the city was partially 
destroyed by an earthquake, he wrote an eloquent account 
of the misfortune to the Emperor Aurelius, with whom he 
was a great favourite, and prevailed on him to give assist- 
ance to the citizens. The Smymseans, out of gratitude for 

II. — 64 
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this service^ called Aristides the founder of their city, and 
erected a brazen statue to him. He declined the other 
honours which they would have heaped upon him, and 
would only accept the office of priest of .^Escnlapius, which 
he held till his death, about 189 A.D. 

The extant works of Aristides consist of two small and 
unimportant treatises on rhetoric, and of fifty-five orations 
or declamations. In several of these he selects the same 
subjects as had been treated by Demosthenes and Isocrates, 
and puts himself in direct competition with them. His 
contemporaries ventured to compare him with Demosthenes, 
bat modern criticism does not confirm this judgment. The 
style of Aristides is good, sometimes terse and elegant^ but 
occasionally laboured, and there is a total want of the 
vigorous energy of thought and practical skill that give so 
much power to the orations of Demosthenes. Ho doubt 
this is in great measure due to the fact that the subjects 
selected by Aristides were to him fictitious, and that, conse- 
quently, his whole attention must have been concentrated 
on the diction and manner of treatment ; in the cause itself 
he could have had no living interest- A complete edition 
of his works was published by Dindorf, Aristidis Opera^ 
3 vola., Leipsic, 1829. 

AJLISTIDES of Thebes, a celebrated Greek painter, 
was an older contemporary of Apelles, and flourished about 
350 B.C. He is said by Pliny to have been the first to 
express in bis paintings character and passion; but this is 
probably an exaggeration. Several of his paintings are 
recorded in which there was manifested extraordinary mas- 
tery of expressioiL His colouring is said by Pliny to have 
been hard. 

ARISTIDES, QxjismLiAinJs, author of a valuable treatise 
on music, lived probably in the first century of our era. 
According to Meibomius, in whose collection Musicm 

Auc, 1652) this work is printed, it contains every- 

thing on music that is to be found in antiquity, 

ARISTIPPUS, the founder of the Cyrenaic school of 
philosophy, was the son of Axitadas, a wealthy merchant 
of Gyrene, in Africa. Hothing is known of the early part 
of his Hfe, but he appears to have been sent by his father 
on a voyage to Greece, and while there, attending the 
Olympic games, he was attracted by the fame of the 
Socratic teaching. He immediately proceeded to Athens, 
united himself to the circle of followers who surrounded 
Socrates, and continued with him till his death in 399. 
He did not, however, accept without essential modification 
the teaching of his master, and bis conduct, in many points, 
was displeasing both to Socrates and to other members of 
the Socratic band. He had probably brought with him 
from the wealthy city of Gyrene habits of luxury and osten- 
tation, which contrasted forcibly with the homely and 
temperate life of his master. Xenophon, in the Memorabilia^ 
reports his conversation on the nature of temperance, in 
which he defends his life of ease and self-indulgence. Plato 
also somewhat significantly states that he was absent in 
the island of .^gina on the day when Socrates died. 
Another feature of his character, which rendered Aristippus 
objectionable to the other Socratics, was his tendency to 
adopt the theory and practice of the Sophists, among whom 
he is expressly included by Aristotle {Met.y ii. 2). It is 
more than probable that in Gyrene he had been already 
introduced to the doctrines of Protagoras, of whose influence 
his own theory shows manifest traces. We are further 
told that he opened his school before the death of Socrates, 
who blamed him for receiving payment from his scholars. 
This story is probably inaccurate as to the time when he 
began to teach, but it is undoubtedly true that he took money 
for his lectures, and defended the practice. Aristippus 
resembled the Sophists in another particular; like them, 
he avoided the duties and ties of citizenship by wandering 
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from city to city. He was a professed cosmopolitan. ^ The 
records of travels, particularly of his visit or visits to 
the court of Syracuse, and his hostile relations with Plato 
there, are not in all points consistent, and rest on but 
slender authority. He appears to have settled finally in 
Tria native city, and seems to have died there. Although 
nothing is known with certainty as to the dates of his birth 
and death, 435 b.c. for the one, and about 356 b.c. for the 
other, may be accepted as probably accurate. The life of 
Aristippus is the best exemplification of his principles. True 
temperance, according to him, consists not in abstaining 
from pleasure, but in being able to enjoy it with moderation. 
He therefore indulged in good living, rich clothing, splendid 
dwellings, and in the society of the accomplished hetserae. 
But in all these pleasures he remained thoroughly master 
of himself ; he possessed them, and was not possessed by 
them. At any moment he could relinquish pleasure, for 
he had attained an equanimity that rendered him happy 
under any circumstances. To make the most of life, 
reasonably to enjoy the present moment, and to drive off 
care, reflection, and forethought, were the practical precepts 
by which he guided himself. As might naturally be 
expected, Aristippus left no definite system of philosophy ; 

I indeed, according to some accounts, he wrote nothing at 
I alL Diogenes Laertius certainly gives a list of works 
I ascribed to him, but some of these were no doubt spurious, 

I and none have survived. His daughter Axete, who had 
I received the spirit of his teaching, continued the school 
after his death, and in turn instructed her son, the younger 
Axistippus (hence called iJLTjrpoBtSaKrog), to whom is attri- 
buted the systematic representation of the Cyrenaic doc 
trines, the fundamental principles of which, however, are 
due to the elder Aristippus. 

In the Socratic theory of morals, virtue had appeared 
as the only human good, and reason as the indispensable 
condition of right action; but there was at the same time 
a utilitarian side to this teaching. Ethical virtues had 
been tested by their consequences ; proof of the virtuous 
quality of an action had been drawn from its tendency 
to give pleasure ; happiness or utility had been, in a certain 
sense, laid down as the end of action. This one-sided 
aspect of the Socratic theory was accepted by Aristippus, 
and by him carried out to its full extent. He refused 
altogether to consider those speculative elements, which, 
though in some degree rejected by Socrates himself, were 
nevertheless inherent in the Socratic system. Logic and 
Physics he thought unnecessary, for they contained nothing 
which bore upon the end of action, and for the same reason, 
as Aristotle tells us, he rejected mathematical study. But 
although Logic and Physics, as separate disciplines, received 
no attention from the Cyrenaics, yet they were admitted 
as supports to their ethical theory. According to Ari.^'ttip- 
pus, knowledge is sensible perception ; all that we know 
of anytMng is the impression made by it on us. These 
impressions are motions, — changes in our mental states ; 
and each mental state is a purely subjective phenomenon, 
from which we can deduce nothing as to the constitution 
of external reaKty. ISTor can we compare our knowledge 
with that of others ; each one^s sensations are peculiarly 
his own, and can be known only by himself. General 
names or conceptions, and, consequently, general proposi- 
tions or truths, are meaningless and absurd. Individual 
feeling is the sole criterion of truth. Prom this it follows 
at once that such feeling is the only means by which we can 
determine our actions ; feeling becomes the standard both 
of truth and of action. How the only difference among 
feelings, in their relation to action, is their pleasurable or 
painful quality. The change effected in us by any object 
is either a violent, a gentle, or a perfectly tranquil motion. 
The first is painful, the second pleasant, the third in- 
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different. The end of life, as is manifest also from expe- 
rience, is the attainment of pleasure, which must be positive 
or real, not merely absence of pain, as the Epicureans 
afterwards held. Further, future pleasure, as a gentle 
motion not yet effected, and past pleasure, as a gentle motion 
completed and done, cannot possibly enter into our estimate 
of happiness. Immediate gratification, the pleasure of 
the moment (fjLovoxpovog), is the end of life ; real happiness 
consists of a succession of moments of intense pleasure. 
The conception of a life in which, on the whole, pain is 
over-balanced by pleasure, may certainly be formed, but 
can never furnish a satisfactory end of action. Varieties of 
pleasure were, of course, admitted by Aristippus, but his 
decided opinion seems to have been that bodily pleasures 
and pains are the most potent factors in human happiness 
or misery. As to the causes of pleasure, the means by 
which it was to be attained, these are in themselves 
indifferent ; an action which gives pleasure is good, whether 
or not it be opposed to the religion or laws of the country. 
The predicates, good and bad, attached to actions indepen- 
dently of their consequences, are merely conventional, and 
not founded in nature. Yet Aristippus was compelled to 
admit that some actions which give immediate pleasure 
entail more than their equivalent of pain. This fact, he 
thought, was the true ground of the conventional distinc- 
tion of right and wrong, and in this sense regard ought to 
be had to custom and law. But there is quite another 
side of the Cyrenaic doctrine, which appears as strongly 
in the theory as in the practice of Aristippus. Man must 
not give up himself as a slave to pleasure ; he must be 
superior to it. True happiness can only be obtained by 
rational insight, prudence {<f>p6v7jo-u5), or wisdom. Only 
through this prudence, which is in truth virtue, can man 
make a proper use of the good things in his power, and 
free himself from those superstitions and violent passions 
that stand in the way of happiness. Through this wisdom 
wft are enabled to preserve the masterjr of pleasure, to rise 
superior to past, future, or even present happiness, and 
make ourselves independent of circumstances. True free- 
dom of soul, real self-sufficiency, is given by wisdom, by 
mental cultivation. It is evident that at this point 
Aristippus approximates more closely to Socrates and the 
Cynics ; and it is a suggestive fact that his followers, who 
pushed his principles to their logical consequences, landed 
in a theory of the negation of pleasure, nearly identical 
with the later Cynic views. 

(Wendt, De Fkil, QyremjOiica, 1841; H.v. Stein, DePhil. Oyrm., pt. 
i., “Be Vita Aris.,” 1855 ; Mullach, Frag. Phil. Ghrcsc., ii 397-4S8.) 

ARISTO, or Abiston, of Chios, a Stoic philosopher 
and pupil of Zeno, flourished about 250 b.o. He differed 
from Zeno on many points, and approximated more closely 
to the Cynic school. He was very eloquent (and was 
therefore sometimes called the Siren), but was controversial 
in tone. He despised logic as useless, and rejected the 
philosophy of nature as beyond the powers of man. Ethics 
alone he considered worthy of study, and in that only general 
and theoretical questions. He rejected altogether Zeno’s 
doctrine of things desirable and intermeffiate between 
virtue and vice. According to him, there is no meffium ; 
everything that is not virtuous {e.g., external conditions, 
fortune, health), is absolutely indifferent, ^ere is only 
one virtue — a clear, intelligent, healthy disposition of mind. 
Aristo is frequently confounded with another philosopher 
of the same name, Ariston of Julis, in Ceos, who, about 
230 B.O., succeeded Lyco as scholarch of the Peripatetics. 
He appears to have been a man of no weight or originality 
of mind. 

ARISTOBULUS of Oassanbbia, one of the generals 
who accompanied Alexander the Great, and who after- 
wards, when very aged, wrote a history of the expedition. 


*- * 

This work was much used by Arrian, who praises it higiuy. 
Only a few fragments remain ; these are given in M idler a 
Mist. Grcec. Frag. 

ARISTOBULUS, a Jew of Alexandria, and a philoso- 
pher of the peripatetic school, flourished about 160 b.c., in 
the reign of Ptolemy Philometer. He is the first repre- 
sentative of the Jewish- Alexandrian philosophy, the aim of 
which was to reconcile and identify Greek philosophical 
conceptions with the Jewish religion. Only a few frag- 
ments of his work, entitled Commentaries on the Writings 
of Mosesy are quoted by Clement* Eusebius, and other 
theological writers, but they suffice to show its object. 

He endeavoured to prove that early Greek philosoy)Uers 
had borrowed largely from some parts of Scripture which 
had become known to them ; in support of this view, he 
quoted from Linus, Orpheus, Musseus, and others, passages 
which strongly resemble the Mosaic writings. These pas- 
sages, however, were mere forgeries, and it is surprising 
that any of the Alexandrian scholars should have been 
deceived by them. 

ARISTOPHANES. The birth-year of Aristophanes is 
uncertain. He is known to have been about the same age as 
Eupolis, and is said to have been “ almost a boy ” (trx^Soy 
fjLeipaKLo-Kos) when his first comedy was brought out in 427 
B.C. The most probable conjecture places his birth in or 
about the year 448 b.o. His father PMlippus was a land- 
owner in jEgina. Aristophanes was an Athenian citizen 
of the tribe Pandionis, and the deme Cydathen6. The 
stories which made him a native of Cameirus in Rhodes, 
or of the Egyptian Naucratis, had probably no other 
foundation than an indictment for usurpation of civic 
rights (^cvtW ypa<^ij) which appears to have been more 
than once laid against him by Cleon. His three sons — 
Philippus, ALr§j5s, and Nicostratus — ^were all comic poets. 
Phnippus, the eldest, was a rival of Eubulus, who began 
to exhibit in 376 b.c. Arfirds brought out two of his 
father’s latest comedies, — ^the C6calus and the j3Eolosic6n, 
and in 375 began to exhibit works of his own. Nico- 
stratus, the youngest, is assigned by Athenseus to the 
Middle Comedy, hut belongs, as is shown by some of the 
names and characters of his pieces, to the New Comedy 
also. 

Plato’s Symposium — ^in which Aristophanes has a place 
at the side of Socrates — shows that Plato bore no more ill- 
will than bia master would have borne to the author of the 
Clouds. At the end of that banquet, “ AristodSmus said 
that Eryximachus, Phsedrus, and others went away; he 
himself fell asleep, and as the nights were long, took a 
good rest; he was awakened towards daybreak by a crow- 
ing of cocks, and when he awoke, the others were either 
asleep or had gone away; there remained awake only 
Aristophanes, Socrates, and Agathon, who were drinking 
out of a large goblet which they passed round, and Socrates 
was discoursing to them. Aristodtous did not hear the 
beginning of the discourse, and he was only half awake ; 
but the chief thing whicli he remembered was Socrates 
•j-Tiaiftti-ng to the other two that the genius of comedy was 
the same as that of tragedy, and that the writer of tragedy 
ought to be a writer of comedy also. To this they were 
compelled to assent, being sleepy, and not quite under- 
standing bift meaning. And first of all Aristophanes fell 
asleep ; and then, when the day was already dawning, 
Agathon.” 

Although tragedy and comedy had their common oiigin 
in the festivals of Dionysus, the regular establishment of 
tragedy at Athens preceded by half a century that of 
comedy. The Old Comedy may be said to have lasted 
about 80 years (470-390 B.a), and to have flourished, 
about 56 (460-404 b.c.) Of the forty poets who are 
named as having illustrated it the chief were Oratinua^ 
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EupoliSj and Aristoplianes. The Middle Comedy covers 
a period of about 70 years (390-320 b.c.)> its cliief 
poets being Antipbanes, Alexis, Plato Comicus, Tbeopom- 
pus, and Strattis. The New Comedy was in vigour for 
about 70 years (320-250 B.a), having for its foremost 
representatives Menander Philemon, and Diphilus. The 
Old Comedy was possible only for a thorough democracy. 
Its essence was a satirical censorship, unsparing in person- 
alities, of public and of private life — of morality, of 
statesmanship, of education, of literature, of social usage — 
iu a word, of everything which had an interest for the 
city or which could amuse the citizens. Preserving all 
the freedom of banter and of riotous fun to which its 
origin gave it an historical right, it aimed at associating 
with this a strong practical purpose — ^the expression of a 
democratic public opinion in such a form that no miscon- 
dact or folly could altogether disregard it. That licen- 
tiousness, that grossness of allusion which too often 
disfigures it, was, it should be remembered, exacted by the 
sentiment of the Dionysiac festivals, as much as a decorous 
cheerfulness is expected at the holiday times of other 
worships. This was the popular element. Without this 
the entertainment would have been found fiat and unsea- 
sonable. But for a comic poet of the higher calibre the 
consciousness of a recognised power which he could exert, 
and the desire to use this power for the good of the city, 
must always have been the uppermost feelings. At Athens 
the poet of the Old Comedy had an influence analogous, 
perhaps, rather to that of the journalist than to that of the 
modem dramatist. But the established type of Dionysiac 
Comedy gave him an instrument such as no public satirist 
has ever wielded. When Molifere wished to brand hypocrisy 
he could only make his Tartnifie the central figure of a 
regular drama, developed by a regular process to a just 
catastrophe. He had no choice between touching too 
lightly, and using sustained force to make a profound 
impression. The Athenian dramatist of the Old Comedy 
worked under no such limitations of form. The wildest 
flights of extravagance were permitted to him. Nothing 
bound him to a dangerous emphasis or a wearisome 
insistence. He could deal the keenest thrust, or make the 
most earnest appeal, and at the next moment — if his 
instinct told him that it was time to change the subject — 
vary the serious strain by burlesque. He had, in short, an 
incomparable scope for trenchant satire directed by sure tact. 

Aristophanes is for us the representative of the Old 
Comedy. But it is important to notice that his genius, 
while it includes, also transcends the genius of the Old 
Comedy. He can denounce the frauds of a Cleon, he can 
vindicate the duty of Athens to herself and to her allies, 
with a stinging scorn and a force of patriotic indignation 
which make the poet almost forgotten in the citizen. He 
can banter Euripides with an ingenuity of light mockery 
which makes it seem for the time as if the leading Aristo- 
phanic trait was the art o$ seeing all things from their 
prosaic side. Yet it is neither in the denunciation nor in 
the mockery that he is most individual Hia truest and 
highest faculty is revealed by those wonderful bits of lyric 
writing in which he soars above everything that can move 
laughter or tears, and makes the clear air thrill with the 
notes of a song as free, as musical, and as wild as that of 
the nightingale invoked by his own chorus in the J5zrds, 
The speech of Dikaios Logos in the Glouds^ the praises of 
country Hfe in the Peace^ the serenade in the JSJcdeziazmcB, 
the songs of the Spartan and Athenian maidens in the 
Xydstrcvta^ above all, perhaps, the chorus in the Frogs, 
the beautiful chant of the Initiated, — these passages, and 
such as these, are the true glories of Aristophanes. They 
are the strains, not of an artist, but of one who warbles for 
pure gladness of heart in some place made bright by the 
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presence of a god. Nothing else in Greek poetry has 
quite this wild sweetness of the woods. Of^ modern poets 
Shakespeare alone, perhaps, has it in combination with a 
like richness and fertility of fancy. 

Eifty-four comedies were ascribed to Aristophanes. 
Forty-three of these are allowed as genuine by Bergk. 
Eleven only are extant. These eleven form a running 
commentary on the outer and the inner life^ of Athens 
during 36 years. We will notice them briefly in the order 
of their dates. They may be ranged under three periods. 
The first of these periods, extending to 420 b.c., includes 
those plays in which Aristophanes uses an absolutely 
unrestrained freedom of political satire. The second period 
ends with the year 405. Its productions are distinguished 
from those of the earlier time by a certain degree of 
reticence and caution. The third period, down to 388 B.O., 
comprises two plays in which the transition to the character 
of the Middle Comedy is well marked, not merely by disuse 
of the parabasis, but by general self-restraint. 

I. First Period, 

(1.) 425 B.O. The Acharmarts, — Since the defeat in Boeotia 
the peace party at Athens had gained ground, and in this 
play Aristophanes seeks to strengthen their hands. Dicsso- 
polis, an honest countryman, is determined to make peace 
with Sparta on his own account, not deterred by the angry 
men of Achamse, who crave vengeance for the devastation 
of their vineyards. He sends to Sparta for samples of 
peace ; and he is so much pleased with the flavour of the 
Thirty Years^ sample that he at once concludes a treaty 
for himself and his family. All the blessings of life 
descend on him; while Lamachus, the leader of the war 
party, is smarting from cold, snow, and wounds. 

(2.) 424 B.C. The Knights , — Three years before, in hia 
Bahylonmns, Aristophanes had assailed Cleon as the 
typical demagogue. In this play he continues the attack. 
The D^mos, or State, is represented by an old man who 
has put himself and his household into the hands of a 
rascally Paphlagonian steward, Nicias and Demosthenes, 
slaves of Dtoos, contrive that the Paphlagonian shall be 
supj.>lanted in their master's favour by a sausage-seller. 
Nu sooner has Dtoos been thus rescued than his youth- 
jfuliiess and his good sense return together. 

(3.) 423 B.O. The Clouds (the first edition ; a second 
edition was brought out in 422 b.c.) — ^This play would be 
correctly described as an attack on the new spirit of inteh 
lectual inquiry and culture rather than on a school or class. 
Two classes of thinkers or teachers are, however, specially 
satirised under the general name of “Sophist" (v, 331) — 
1. The Physical Philosophers — indicated by allusions to 
the doctrines of Anaxagoras, H^racleitus, and Diogenes of 
ApoUbnia. 2. The professed teachers of rhetoric, belles 
lefctres, &c., such as Protagoras and Prodicus. Socrates is 
taken as the type of the entire tendency. A youth named 
Pheidippides — obviously meant for Alcibiades — is sent by 
his father to Socrates to be cured of his dissolute propen- 
sities. Under the discipline of Socrates the youth becomes 
accomplished in dishonesty and impiety. The conclusion 
of the play shows the indignant father preparing to burn 
up the philosopher and Ms hall of contemplation. 

(4.) 422.B.O. The Wasps , — ^This comedy, which suggested 
Les Plaideurs to Bacine, is a satire on the Athenian love 
of litigation. The strength of demagogy, while it lay 
chiefly in the eccl^sia, lay partly also in the paid dica- 
st eries. From this point of view, the Was 2 ^s may be 
regarded as supplementing the Knights, Philocleon 
(admirer of Cleon), an old man, has a passion for lawsuits, 
— passion which his son, Bdelucleon (detester of Cleon) 
fails to check, until he Mta upon the device of turning the 
house into a law-court, and paying his father for absence 
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from tlie public suits. Tbe house-dog steals a SiciHan 
cheese; the old man -is enabled to gratify Ms taste by 
trying the case, and, by an oversight, acquits the defendant. 
In the second half of the play a change comes over the 
dream of Philocleon; from litigation he turns to literature 
and music, and is congratulated by the chorus on his 
happy conversion. 

(5.) 421 B.C. (Curtius, Hist, of Greece, voL iii. p. 276, 
transL Ward.) The Peace. — ^In its advocacy of peace Tvith 
Sparta, tMs play, acted at the Great Dionysia shortly before 
the conclusion of the treaty, continues the purpose of the 
Achamians. Trygseus, a distressed Athenian, soars to the 
sky on a beetle^s back. There he finds the gods engaged 
in pounding the Greek States in a mortar. In order to stop 
th^, he frees the goddess Peace from a well in wMch she is 
imprisoned. The pestle and mortar are laid aside by the 
gods and Trygaeus marries one of the handmaids of Peace. 

IL Second Period. 

(6.) 414 B.c. The Birds. — Peisthetserus, an enterprising 
Athenian, and his friend Euelpides persuade the birds to 
build a city — ^'Oloud-Ouckoo-borough'^ — ^in mid air, so as 
to cut off the gods from men. The plan succeeds; the 
gods send envoys to treat with the birds; and Peisthetaerus 
marries Basileia, daughter of Zeus. Some have found in 
the Birds a complete historical allegory of the Sicilian 
expedition ; others, a general satire on the prevalence at 
Athens of headstrong caprice over law and order; others, 
merely an aspiration towards a new and purified Athens — 
a dream to wMch the poet had turned from his hope for a 
revival of the Athens of the past. In another view, the 
piece is mainly a protest against the religious fanaticism 
which the incident of the Hermae had called forth. It can 
hardly be doubted that both this fanaticism and the part 
taken by Alcibiades in promoting the Sicilian expedition 
were present to the mind of Aristophanes; but in what 
proportions, and tempered with what other elements, the 
very form of the comedy makes it idle to inquire. 

(7.) 411 B.O. The Lysistrata. — This play was brought out 
during the earlier stages of those intrigues which led to 
the Revolution of the Four Hundred. It appeared shortly 
before Peisander had arrived in Athens from the camp at 
Samos for the purpose of organising the oligarcMc pohcy. 
The Lysistrata expresses the popular desire for peace at 
any cost. As the men can do nothing, the women take 
the question into their own hands, occupy the citadel, and 
bring the citizens to surrender. 

(8.) 411 B.O. TheThesmophoriazusce. — ^This came out three 
months later than the Lysistrata^ during the reign of terror 
established by the oligarcMc conspirators, but before their 
blow had been struck. The political meaning of the play 
lies in the absence of political allusion. Fear silences 
even comedy. Only women and Euripides are satirised. 
Eurqndes is accused and condemned at the female festival 
of the Thesmophoria. 

(9.) 406 B.o. The Frogs. — This piece was brought out 
just when Athens had made her last effort in the Pelopon- 
nesian war, eight months before the battle of jEgospotami, 
and about fifteen months before the taking of Athens by 
Lysander. It may be considered as 'an attempt to distract 
men’s minds from public affairs. It is a literary criticism. 
-Eschylus and Euripides were both lately deai Athens 
is beggared of poets ; and Dionysus goes down to Hades 
to bring back a poet. .Eschylus and Euripides contend 
in the under-world for the throne of tragedy; and the 
victory is at last awarded to JEschylus. 

III. Third, Period. 

(10.) 393 B.o. The Fcclesiazusoe. — ^The women, disgMsed 
as men, steal into the ecclesia, and succeed in decreeing a 
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new constitution. At this time the demagogue Agyrrhius 
led the assembly; and the play is, in fact, a satire on the 
general demoralisation of public life. 

(11.) 388 B.C. ThePlutus. — The first edition of the -plaiy 
had appeared in 408 b.o., being a symbolical representar 
tion of the fact that the victories won by Alcibiades in the 
Hellespont had brought back the god of wealth to the 
treasure-chamber of the Parthenon. In its extant form the 
Plutus is simply a moral allegory. Chremylus, a worthy 
hut poor man, falls in with a blind and aged wanderer, 
who proves to be the god of wealth. Asclepius restores 
eyesight to Plutus ; whereupon aU the just are made rich, 
and all the unjust are reduced to poverty. 

Among the lost plays, the following are the chief of 
wMch anytMng is known : — 

1. The Banqueters (AatroXecs), 427 B.C. — A satire on 
young Athens. A father has two sons ; one is brought 
up in the good old school, another in the tricky subtleties 
of the new; and the contrast of results is the chief theme. 

2. The Babylonians, 426 B.c. — ^Uuder tMs name the 
subject-allies of Athens are represented as ‘^Babylonians” 
— ^barbarian slaves, employed to grind in the milL The 
oppression of the allies by the demagogues — a topic often 
touched elsewhere — ^was, then, the main subject of the 
piece, in wMch Aristophanes is said to have attacked 
especially the system of appointing to offices by lot. The 
comedy is memorable as opening that Aristophanic war 
upon Cleon wMch was continued in the Knights and the 
Wasps. 

The Merchantmen, The Farmers, The Preliminary 
Contest {ProagSn), and possibly the Old Age {Geras), 
belonged to the First Period. The Giras is assigned by 
Silvern to 422 B.O., and is supposed to have been a picture 
of dotage similar to that in the Knights. A comedy called 
The Islands is conjectured to have dealt with the suffer- 
ings imposed by the war on the insular tributaries. The 
Triphales was probably a satire on Alcibiades; the Storks, 
on the tragic poet Patrocles. 

In the ^olosicdn — produced by Ms son Ar^r6s in 387 
B.C. — ^Aristophanes probably parodied the JSolus of Euri- 
pides. The Gdcalus is thought to have been a parody of 
the legend, according to which a Sicilian king of that name 
slew Minds. 

A sympathetic reader of Aristophanes can hardly fail to 
perceive that, while his political and intellectual tendencies 
are well marked, his opinions, in so far as they colour his 
comedies, are too indefinite to reward, or indeed to tolerate, 
analysis. Aristophanes was a natural conservative. Hia 
ideal was the Athens of the Persian wars. He disapproved 
the pohcy wMch had made Athenian empire irksome to 
the aUies and formidable to Greece; he detested the vul- 
garity and the violence of mob-rule ^ he clave to the old 
worsMp of the gods ; he regarded the new ideas of educa- 
tion as a tissue of imposture and impiety. How far he 
was from clearness or precision of view in regard to the 
intellectual revolution which was going forward, appears 
from the Clouds, in which thinkers and literary workers 
who had absolutely nothing in common are treated with 
sweeping ridicule as prophets of a common heresy. Aristo- 
phanes is one of the men for whom opinion is mainly a 
matter of feeling, not of reason. His imaginative suscepti- 
bility gave him a warm and loyal love for the traditional 
glories of Athens, however dim the past to wMch they 
belonged; a horror of what was ugly or ignoble in the 
present ; a keen perception of what was offensive or absurd 
in pretension. The broad preferences and dislikes thw 
generated were enough uot only to point the moral of 
comedy, but to make him, in many cases, a really useful 
censor for the city. The service which he could render in 
this way was, however, only negative. He could hardly 
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be. in any positive sense, a political or a moral teacher for 
Athens. His rooted antipathy to intellectual progress, 
while it affords easy and wide scope for hia wit, must, 
after all, lower his intellectual rank. The great Tninda are 
not the enemies of ideas. But as a mocker — -to use the 
word which seems most closely to describe him on this 
side — he is incomparable for the union of subtlety with 
riot of the comic imagination. As a poet, he is immoxtaL 
And, among Athenian poets, he has it for his distinctive 
characteristic that he is inspired less by that Greek genius 
which never allows fancy to escape from the control of 
defining, though spiritualising, reason, than by such ethereal 
rapture of the unfettered fancy as lifts Shakespeare or 
Shelley above it, — 

“ PouxiQg his full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art.” 

Best recent editions, &:c. —-{!.) Text. — Bergk, 2 vols., Teubner, 
1867 ; Holden ^expurgated edition). Bell, 1868. (2.) Commem^rUs. 
— ^Aehamenses, Equites, Knbes, Vespaa, W. C. Green, in the Catena 
Classicorum, Rivingtons, 1870 ; Nubes and Ranai, A. Sidgwick (for 
beginners), Rivingtons, 1872. (3.) Traiislatimte . — Mitchell (Acham., 
Knights, Clouds, Wasps), 2 vols., 1822 ; J. H. Frere (Acham., 
Knights, Birds, Frogs, Peace) being 2d vol. of his works, Pickerings 
1S71 ; B. H. Kennedy, The Bmis (with an excellent introductiorA 
Macmillan, 1874. (B. c. J.) 
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ARISTOPHAKES of Byzantium, one of the most 
famous of the Alexandrian critics, flourished about the 
middle of the 3d century b.c. He studied under Erato- 
sthenes and Zenodotus, and himself founded a school for 
grammar and criticism, of which the most distinguished 
pupil was the great Aristarchus of Samothraco. He was 
afterwards appointed to the superintendence of the Alexan- 
drian library. Aristophanes, like his great pupil, was cele- 
brated as an Homeric critic, but little is known of the 
results of his labours on that poet. He seems, however, 
to have been particularly occupied with the consideration 
of questions of authenticity. He arranged and co mm ented 
on the works of Hesiod, Alcseus, Pindar, Anacreon, Oalli- 
machus, Plato, and Aristotle ; he also explained and wrote 
arguments to the plays of Aristophanes and the tragic poets. 
He is justly celebrated as the inventor of the Greek sys- 
tem of punctuation, accent, and breathing. To him, also, 
is due in great measure the foundation of the well-known 
Alexandrian Canon. 

The fragments of his works joave been collected and published 
by A. Rauck, AristqpTianis Byzantii Fragmentay 1848. See also, 
Krenser, Griech. Accentlehre ; Tilloisson, Proleg. ad. Sora. II.; 
F. A. Wolf, Proleg. in Horn. 
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I N the history of European thought and knowledge^ 
down to the period of the revival of letters, the name 
of Aristotle was, without a rival, supreme j and thia supre- 
macy arose from no false estimate or unwarranted prefer- 
ence. Aristotle, speaking generally, treated of every subject 
which came within the range of ancient thought, and if we 
regard matter, and not form or literary style, he treated of 
each of these subjects better than any one else. He also 
initiated many new branches of inquiry, dependent on 
observation and induction, and thus not only represented 
in himself the culmination of Greek speculative philosophy, 
but was also, as far as possible, the forerunner of modem 
science. Therefore, the sense of mankind recognised him 
gradually (after many vicissitudes of appreciation) as the 
strongest of the ancients. It even came to pass that, for 
a long period, all secular writings but those of Aristotle 
had dropped out of notice in Europe. His works may 
almost have the credit of having saved men from relapsing 
into barbarism. All sought in Aristotle the basis of 
knowledge. Universities and grammar schools were founded 
in Aristotle. Dante only justly expresses this predomin- 
ance, when he speaks of Aristotle^ as “the master of those 
that know,'^ and depicts him as centre and head of the 
philosophic family. Of the influence which he has exercised 
over the minds of men we have evidence, not only in the 
vast literatures connected with his system, which exist in 
all great libraries, but also in the traces which that system 
has left in all the modern languages of Europa The 
number of Aristotelian “ fossils existing in our everyday 
language is quite remarkable. If it had not been for the 

^ Inferno, canto iv. 130, sgg. 

* The Aristotelian words in modem nse come chiefly through Latin 
renderings of his phraseology. Some of them are : — Maxim = a 
major premiss ; prmdjple, from principium, the translation of Aristotle’s 
bas the same meaning. Subject {rh ^oKeifievoti) comes from the 
doctrine of the four causes. So does Tuatter from matenes (timber), 
the Latin for uXt?. So form, end,' final cause, &c. Motive is a 
fossilised confusion, as it should stand for the efficient cause (Apy^ 
KivitTKCtis), whereas it really denotes the final cause of action. Pacultp 
(in Universities) represents Aristotle’s Sivajuns = art. Energy is of 
purely Aristotelian origin, though not quite keeping its philosophic 
sense. Actually is from the Latinised form of the same term. So, too, 
in iMiesgory and predicament {e.g,, “an unpleasant predicament’’) we 
preserve both the Greek and Latin form of an Aristotelian term, 
(in morals) varies a little in meaning from We have also 


system of Aristotle, we should have had to express many 
of our ordinary thoughts differently. 

The thought of Aristotle takes its start out of two 
separate sets of elements previously existing in Greece : 
the one purely philosophical, the other scientific. In 
Plato were summed up and remoulded all the former 
results of logical, metaphysical, psychological, ethical, 
and political speculation in Greece. And Aristotle was, 
in the first place, thoroughly imbued with Plato, and 
all the purely philosophical side of his writings was con- 
I ceived in close relation to Plato’s works, the results of 
I which he may be said to have codified, reducing into ex- 
pository form what Plato had left scattered up and down, 
rather as hints and suggestions, in his brilliant dramatic 
dialogues. Partly, then, Aristotle adopted the results 
of Plato, and made them available for the world in general ; 
partly he dissented from some of the Platonic doctrines, and 
carried on a polemic against them. To compare the Pla- 
tonic dialogues with the works of Aristotle, and to trace 
the agreements and disagreements between them, forms au 
interesting study in the history of philosophy. But on the 
whole, the difference between Aristotle and Plato is one of 
aims rather than of doctrines. Aristotle’s aim, almost 
from first to last, is to be scientific, and to reduce even 
philosophy to science. He wishes to deal with what can 
be known for certain, and to express this in exact language. 
Plato’s^ aim was, in one sense, greater than this ; in another 
sense it was i^erior to it. Plato stood apart from dog- 
matic systematising • he seems to have regarded truth as 
too great and many-sided to be capable of being submitted 
to such a process; he was content to develop various 
aspects of the truth, on all the highest questions, as they 
appeared to different minds, or to the same mind at 
different periods. To do this he chose the vehicle of the 
dramatic dialogue, in which nothing was positively an- 
nounced beyond the views arrived at for the moment by 
the particidar speakers. He was a poet at the same time 


(i.e., “dress”) from (see note 2, p, 515). The meoM 
oT^th stilllive in modern parlance, and so does the ^intessenee^ 

or fifth subsWe beyond the four elements of which the o^er heaven 
composed. Metaphysics is derived from S 
from iiS followers to his last treatise, and natt^ral JvUtory 

from his Bxstonea, or investieatious “ *-» '' 
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that he was a philosopher, and his works exhibit that true 
note of poetry which consists in constant attention to form, 
so that no part is a mere means to a final result ; but each 
part is treated as an end in itself, and contains its own 
beauty and perfection. His dialogues are thus masterpieces 
of consummate Hteraiy art, though somewhat indefinite in 
their conclusions, and not without a tinge of imaginative 
mysticism. To afi these Platonic tendencies in the treat- 
ment of philosophy Aristotle was totally opposed. He 
disregarded form in all his extant works ; he thought of 
matter alone, and his main care was to be definite and 
exhaustive. In adopting results from Plato he first stripped 
them of the poetry with which they had been surrounded. 
We shall revert below to some of the points on which he 
controverts Plato, but the real contrast between them is in 
their attitude ; the one is essentially a dialectician, though 
of the highest and noblest type, the other more and more 
tends to be a man of science. Following out his proper 
bent, Aristotle, in many of his works, strikes on a path 
in which Plato had not been his precursor. In these 
works he lays the foundation for the sciences of Natural 
Philosophy, Mechanics, Physiology, and Natural History, 
In these branches of thought he stands related, not 
to Plato, but to the early Greek writers on physical 
subjects, the inquirers on special questions, the medical 
writers, and the travellers, whose works he often men- 
tions,^ though they are all now lost. If we possessed 
them, we should probably only see how meagre had 
been these beginnings of science, and what great things 
Aristotle achieved in the accumulation and systematising 
of knowledge, and in preparing the way for its future 
development. 

Aristotle^s complete neglect of artistic form (in his ex- 
tant works), and his adherence to essential naked truth,” 
induced Wilhelm von Humboldt ^ to say that Aristotle was 
uu-Greek in the character of his mind; that he was deeper 
and more earnest than the Greeks, but was wanting in 
Greek fancy and grace, and spiritual freedom of treatment. 
This may be so; but in point of descent Aristotle was 
purely Hellenic. ^ His family, however, had been settled 
for some generations on the Macedonian frontier, and it 
was there that Aristotle was born, at the town of Stageira,^ 
a Greek colony, on the Strymonxc gulf. This place was 
not far from Pella, the residence of the Macedonian king, 
Amyntas, whose physician Nicomachus, the father of Aris- 
totle, became. Intercourse with the Macedonians may 
have, to some extent, influenced the manners of this family. 
But it is to be remembered that they belonged to the race 
of the Asclepiads, or supposed descendants of j®sculapius, 
and it is more natural to attribute the scientific tendencies 
of Aristotle’s mind to the inherited character and traditions 
of this race than to any influence which he can have 
received from the Macedonians. Among those traditions 
it is said^ to have been one, that “from father to son they 


^ See Bonitz’s Iixdez to Aristotle, in tke 6th vol. of the edition of 
the Prussian Boyal Academy (Berlin, 1870), under the words <pvariK6s, 
4>v<rio\6yos, PhUosophns Incertns, TreptoBot (books of travels), Ij^opla, 
'iTnroKpdrrjs, &c,, where the references to passages are given. 

® In a letter to P, A. Wolf, dated ISth June 1795, See his works, 
r. 125. 

» See Arismie, by George Grote, &c. (1872), vol. i. p. 3, note. 

^ Hence his frequent appellation by the Greek commentators of 6 
"ZraystpiTTis^ This in English is often mis-spelt as “Stagyrite,*' 

* Galen, l^e ATt/xio^nicis Admiri/is^*, ii. 1. It is a doubtful and inter- 
esting question whether Aristotle ever dissected the human subject. 
This would have been much opposed to Greek prejudices. See Aristotle: 
a Chapter from the History ^ Sdesice, &c., by George Henry Lewes 
(London, 1864), pp. 159-170. We know that the school of Galen 
contented themselves with dissecting the lower a-TtiTnaTa j the same may 
generally have been the case with Aristotle. But he appears to have 
dissected the human foetus, and in one place, at all events, he seems to 
»ndicate acquaintance with dissections of the adult human subject {JCe 
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learned the art of dissection, as regularly as others learn to 
read and write.” The best biography of Aristotle, hitherto 
written, is that given by Grote in his posthumous work 
referred to in note 3. The chief ancient authority on the 
subject is Diogenes Laertius, a compiler® and anecdote- 
monger, perhaps of the 3d or 4th century A.l>. His life 
of Aristotle contains, amid many worthless, gossiping state- 
ments, two fragments of antiquity which are of the greatest 
value. One of these is an extract from the chronology 
(xpayucd) of ApoUodorus (140 B.C.), giving the dates of 
the chief events of Aristotle’s career; the other is a cata- 
logue of the books which he left behind him,” to the 
number of 146. The following are the statements of 
ApoUodorus: — ^That Aristotle was bom 384 b.c. That he 
joined Plato and passed twenty years with him, thirteen 
of them consecutively, and that he came to Mitylene 345 
B.C. That in the first year after the death of Plato he went 
to Hermeas, and abode with him three years; that he came 
to Philip 343 b.c., when Alexander was fifteen years old; 
that he came to Athens 335 b.c. That he held a school in 
the Lyceum thirteen years, and then went to Chalcis S22 
B.C., where he died of a disease, about sixty-three years old. 
This skeleton of the life of Aristotle is probably authentic;^ 
and if so, we know as much about him as could possibly 
be expected. It is easy to fiU up, to some extent, the 
details : he must have been in his seventeenth year when 
he came' to Athens to put himself under Plato; twenty 
years afterwards, when Plato died, he was, on account of 
his great divergencies of mind from Plato, not appointed 
head of the school, and he, therefore, retreated to the court 
of his philosophical friend, Hermeas, ruler of Atarneas, in 
Asia Minor ; he married the niece of Hermeas, who was a 
eunuch, and had been a slave. On his death Aristotle 
went to live in retirement in Mitylene, whence, in his forty- 
second year, he was summoned by Philip of Macedon to 
undertake the tuition of Alexander the Great, then fifteen 
years old. Seven years later Philip was assassinated and 
Alexander became king of Macedonia, and was immediately 
absorbed in plans for the conquest of the East. Aristotle 
now came to Athens and spent the last thirteen years of 
his life there, and it is these years which have the most 
interest for us, for in them, in all probability, he composed 
all those of his works® which still remain. In rivalry to 
the Platonic school which had been established in the gar- 
dens of the “ Academia ” on the west side of Athens, he 
set up his own school in the covered “ walks ” (Trepwrarot) 
round the temple of the Lycean ApoUo, on the east side of 
the city, and from this circumstance his philosophy got the 
appeUation of “ Peripatetic.” His mind and the genera] 
features of his system were now mature ; he had before him 
the task, on the one hand, of reducing to writing for the 
world the results of his reflections in philosophy, on the 
other hand, of accumulating fresh materials for those 
sciences of observation of which he was laying the founda- 
tion. He set himself simultaneously to writing and to 
teaching, and there is reason to believe that he employed 


jParL Anirnalf i. v. 7). But his knowledge of anatomy, as compared 
with that of modern times, was superficial. 

® See his Ihves of the Philosophers, v. L 

^ Niebuhr considered ApoUodorus to be a trustworthy chronologist. 
Valentine Bose, however, De AristoUUs I/ibrorum Ordmeet Aiictoritaie 
Cmiavientatio (Berlin, 1854), pp. 112-119, thinks that the date of 
Aristotle’s death can alone he relied on, and that all the other particulars 
are fiUed in, going backwards from this, on conjecture. Bose believes 
that the account of Aristotle’s connection both with Plato and with 
Alexander is a mere fiction, and, in short, that we know nothing about 
the life of Aristotle. This is an extreme of scepticism. 

® These works aU seem to belong to the same epoch of the author’s 
mind. They aU presuppose a certain generaUy completed system of 
philosophy and a certain previously settled phraseology. But consider- 
able development of particular thoughts can be traced as having oocurted 
during the actual writing of the books. 
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his school to some extent, in co-operation with himself^ to 
work out details, and to assist in a subordinate way in the 
construction of the great philosophical and scientific edifice 
which he had in view. The period of the zenith of Aris- 
totle was coeval with the astonishing career of his pupil, 
Alexander. There is a tradition that Alexander^ furnished 
him with funds for his physical and zoological researches. 
However this may have been, it appears certain that Aris- 
totle was identified in Athens with the Macedonian cause, 
and that when, in the summer of 323 b.c., the startling 
news of the sudden death of Alexander was spread through 
Greece, Aristotle was involved in the temporary fall of a 
political party, and those who, from different causes, were 
his enemies, made an attack upon him which caused biTn 
to fly from Athens. Grote has well drawn out the various 
elements of enmity existing against Aristotle, and to Ms 
account we refer. Aristotle retired to Chalcis in Euboea, a 
place garrisoned by the Macedonians, and there shortly 
afterwards closed, in an illness, his life of unsurpassed 
activity and achievement. His wiH, preserved by Diogenes, 
would seem to indicate a kind, just, and generous disposi- 
tion ; of the genuineness of this document we cannot be 
sure, but there is nothing recorded of Aristotle with any 
certainty wMch would lead us to think of Mm personally 
otherwise than with respect.^ 

After his death Ms works had a strange and remarkable 
history. His library, containing all his own autographs, 
many of them being MSS. of unpublished and unfinished 
treatises, was bequeathed to Theophrastus, his cMef disciple, 
vrho, dying thirty-five years later, bequeathed them in 
turn, together with his own books and writings, to Neleus, 
a Peripatetic scholar. Neleus took the whole precious 
collection with him to his home at Scepsis, in Asia Minor, 
and Ms heirs concealed it in a vault to prevent its being 
seized by the king of Per^mus, who was then levying 
contributions for Ms royal library. The Aristotelian MSS. 
were thus lost to the world for 187 years. About the year 
100 B.O. they were brought out of their Mding-place and 
sold to a wealthy book-collector, named Apellicon, who 
carried them back to Athens. In the year 86 B.C., on the 
taking of Athens by Sulla, the library of Apellicon was 
seized and brought to Rome. There some learned Greeks 
obtained access to it ; Tyraunion, the friend of Cicero, 
arranged the MSS.; and Andronicus of Rhodes undertook 
the task of furnishing a correct text, and a complete edition 
of the philosopMcal works of Aristotle, out of the materials 
at his disposal. He arranged the different treatises and 
scattered fragments under their proper heads, and published 
what was henceforth received as the authorised edition of 
the works of Aristotle.® It seems reasonable to believe 
with Grote^ that our Aristotle,'* that is, the collection 
of writings which under this name has come down to 
modern times, is none other than the edition of , Andronicus, 
and thus dates from about the year 50 b.o. For the first 
generation after the death of Aristotle, Ms scholars,® 
Theophrastus, Eudemus,Phanias, Straton, &c,,were engaged 
partly in editing, partly in paraphrasing, sometimes in 
endeavouring to improve upon Ms mostly unfinished 
works. But the Peripatetic school very rapiiy declined ; 
all the pMlosopMc ability round the shores of the .^Egean 
threw itself into one or other of the two new rival schools 

^ Athenseus, ix. 398. Pliny, B, B., viii. c. 16. 

* See some remarks in tke Bdvribiergh B&oi&w, No. 278, page 625. 

^ The authorities for this story are Straho (who was the pupil of 
Tyrannion), xiii. 609 ; Plutarch, Sulla, c. xxvi. ; Porphyry, Vita PlotM, 
p. 117. It has been much criticised by 'Stahr, Brandis, Zeller, Bemays, 
Rose, &c. For the last remarks on the subject see Grote (^. c.), and 
Sir A. Grant’s Ethics of Aristotle, illustrated with Essays and Botes 

edition (London, 1874), essay 1 pp. 5-18. * 

* Aristotle, vol. L pp. 67-62. 

* See Bnmdia, Scholia in Arist,y p. 28, note 


wMch had arisen, the Stoic and the Epicurean. The 
Peripatetics could not keep up to their master’s level ; they 
soon lost interest in the higher parts of Ms system j they 
took to writing monographs® on small separate questions, 
and moral platitudes ^ dressed up in rhetorical form. 
We may hesitate to affirm that, during 187 years, there 
were absolutely no copies of Aristotle’s greatest works 
extant besides those Mdden in the vault of Scepsis, for the 
Stoical etMcs and logic both bear traces of a knowledge of 
Aristotle. But, at all events, for the time, the world had 
lost its interest in aU that we most prize in Aristotle’s 
thought. Strabo ® says expressly that “ all Ms writings, 
except a few of a more popular character,” had been lost; 
and in accordance with this, Cicero^ says that ‘‘even 
philosophers know notMng of Aristotle, though they ought 
to have been attracted by the incredible sweetness of Ms 
diction,” The latter part of tMs remark may seem sur- 
prising, for it is not in the least applicable to any of the 
works of Aristotle wMch have come down to us. But 
Cicero is evidently referring to the Dialogues,'^® which 
were read, admired, and attributed to Aristotle in the days 
before the edition of Andronicus became known. The 
question has been raised, especially by Valentine Rose,^^ 
whether these dialogues, and other short, unsystematic 
works which passed under the name of Aristotle, were all 
forgeries, or were in any case genuine. On the one hand 
it is urged that the dialogic, or artistic, mode of exposition, 
was alien from Aristotle’s turn of mind- On the other 
I hand, it may be said that Aristotle in Ms youth may very 
probably have tried his hand at imitating the Platonic 
dialogues. And, indeed, unless he had done so, it is diffi- 
cult to understand how even the forgers could have ven- 
tured to publish dialogues bearing Ms name. Very likely, 
after Ms death and the loss of the main bulk of Ms works 
by their removal to a vault in Asia Minor, a crop of forged 
Aristotelian writings sprung up, and imitations of Ms earlier 
and more popular works were among the number. But 
still, it appears safest to believe that Aristotle did at one 
time endeavour to make the dialogue Ms veMcle for philo- 
sophy. In the years that followed the death of Plato, he 
probably felt witMn Mm self a reaction and repugnance 
against tMs mode of writing, and when he returned to 
Athens as the leader of a school, he utterly renounced it, 
and set himself henceforth to the statement of the naked 
truth in the directest and most scientific terms which he 
could find. Whether the dialogues which Cicero and his 
contemporaries read and admired were early works of 
Aristotle himself, or were forgeries, there is no means of 
knowing. But the fragments^^ of these works, which a 
search of all ancient literature has brought together, show 
us notMng worthy of Aristotle in his best days, nothing 
that contributes any light to biR philosophy. And it is 
remarkable that all works of this kind seem to have been 
excluded from the edition of Andronicus. Owing to that 
exclusion they are all now lost, and thus the tables are 
turned, for whereas before the edition of Andronicus the 

® See Rose, AristoUUs PsmdepigrapJms 1863), pp. 20-22, 

where a list of many such productions falsely ascribed to Aristotl© m 
given. 

^ Strabo, 3dii. 609, says that all they did was x^kvBIC^lv. 

® Ibidem. 

® Tojpica, i. 1-8. 

See Cicero, Ejgist. ad Famil., t. ix. 23, where he speaks of his three 
books Be Ora^re as “ a dialogue in the style of Aristotle,” and EpisU 
^Atticum, xiii. xix., where he says that he has copied Aristotle “ who 
in his dialogues always assigns to himself the leading part in the con- 
versation. This shows that the dialogues of Aristotle were very 
different from those of Plato, and were prohablv expository dog- 
matic, and not at all dramatic. 

Arist. Pseude^rajphvs, pp. 23-26. 

“ These fragments are given collectively In the 6th volume of the 
Prussian Roy^a Academy’s edition of Aristotle (Berlin, 1870). 
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world Iiad forgotten all abont Aristotle, except so far as j 
be was represented by bis own youtMul and lighter pro- 
ductions, or by spurious imitations of these, it came to 
pass later that all except bis solid and great pbilosopbical 
treatises passed into oblivion. 

Turning now to the catalogue of tbe works of Aristotle 
wbicb has been preserved by Diogenes Laertius, we find 
that it contains 146 different names, not one of which^ 
seems to correspond with any of the forty works which 
make up our Aristotle.” This is very striking, and sug- 
gests the question, Did Aristotle really write all these 
works enumerated in the catalogue, and if so, how is it 
that they are all lost? Did he really write over and over 
again on the same subject, as the catalogue, taken together 
with our edition, would indicate ? Or is the catalogue 
virtually a list of forgeries, published under the name of 
Aristotle at the time when the unique 3^ISS. of many of 
liis greatest works were shut up underground and forgotten ? 
Neither hypothesis can be accepted absolutely, but the last 
mentioned contains, probably, by far the nearest approxi- 
mation to the truth. It seems credible that the cat^ogue 
in question was taken from the hacks of rolls in the 
Alexandrian library, and that it was made by Hermippus, 
pupil of Callimachus, the chief librarian, between the 
years 240 and 210 B.o.^ It found its way into some bio- 
graphy, and was thence mechanically copied by Diogenes. 
If this be so, it represents the kind of books which were 
being received by the world as Aristotle’s at a time when 
the real Aristotle was buried out of sight. The books 
enumerated in the catalogue strike us at once as peculiar 
in character : first we meet with the names of several 
dialogues (such as Nerinthus,” Gryllus, or on Rhetoric,” 
''Menexenus,” Symposium,” ^Hhe Lover,” <kc.)j afterwards 
there are the names of apparently short treatises or mono- 
graphs on separate subjects, ^ without any trace of that 
organic xinity of each of the great branches of philosophy 
which we find in Aristotle as we know him. This organic 
unity has not been superinduced by the editorial labours 
of Andronicus, for we see by the openings of the Meta- 
physics, JEthics, Politics, and other existing works, taken in 
connection with their succeeding parts, that Aristotle con- 
ceived a grand and comprehensive plan for each main 
branch of philosophy and science; that he proposed to 
follow this out so as to produce in each case a complete 
whole, but that moat of his multifarious designs were 
arrested by death, so that much that he has left bears the 
character of a mighty fragment. But the Peripatetic 
school seem to have abandoned his comprehensive views, 
and to have only followed him in that other side of his 
method which consisted in working out the details of special 
and subordinate questions. This tendency resulted in the 
production of small separate treatises and essays, and it is 
the names of such as these that are recorded in the cata- 
logue. The Peripatetic school seem to have worked on a 
'Sort of co-operative principle. Aristotle, during his own 
lifetime, probably encouraged them to work up separate 

^ Withi the exception of ** Categories, in one book,” and On Inter- 
pretation, in one book.” “ Ghreat JPosterior Analytics, in two books,” 
may stand to the JPost Anal, of Aristotle as the Great Ethics do to 
Eth, NicomacK Titze, Michelet, and other writers, have endeavonred 
'to identify some of the monographs of the catalogue with pan'ts of 
Aristotle’s extant works, e.g., works On the Volwntcm^, On Friendship, 
On Fleaswre, with parts of Eth. Nic.; the book On the Various Senses of 
Words, with part of the Metaphysics, &c. But, as Grote says, voL i. 
p. 61, note, “ the identification is not convincing.” In fact, the theory 
-is untenable. 

^ Heitz, Die VerlorcTien Sohriften des ArUtoteles (Leipsic, 1866), 
>pp. 45-62 ; Grote, Ar., vol. i. pp. 48, 49. 

® E.g., On Suffering (irepl tov one book ; On Contraries, 

one book ; On Science, one book ; Feelings, one book ; Art, one book ; 
•On Tfnproductvoeness, one book; Signs of Storjris,<>nA^o6)L'‘, Froverhs, 
one book ; Select Dissections, one book, Ac. 
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points for incorporation Into his philosophy ; and if so, they 
would have less scruple in affixing his name to works 
written after his death, but which they conceived to 
represent, or, perhaps, a little to improve upon, his views. 
"WTiatever may have been the Htera^ morality of this 
procedure, we can hardly doubt that it existed as a fact. 
Even the works of Aristotle, as we possess them, show clear 
traces of it. Take, for instance, the four different ethical 
treatises which are found among these works. Of these 
the first is the Nicomachean Ethics,^ the mam bulk of 
which is the genuine writing of Aristotle. It is conceived 
on a comprehensive plan, and the beginning and end are 
complete, but the middle part was probably never written. 
The name of tbia treatise was, perlmps, given to it for thft 
sake of Hig ring nishin g it from the other ethical works in 
the Peripatetic school library, the MS. of this having been 
to some extent revised and edited by Nicomachus, the son 
of Aristotle. The second is the Eud&mian Ethics, a para- 
phrase of the work of Aristotle, written by Endemus^ one 
of his scholars, with a slight divergence in some points from 
the original doctrines. Three books from the Eudemian 
treatise, on Justice, on the Relation of the Intellect to 
Morality, and on Weakness of the Will, were afterwards 
incorporated by some editor into the EicomacTieaTb Ethics, 
so that in modern times they have always formed part of 
both treatises, and their authorship has been much dis- 
puted.® The third is called the Great Ethics,^ and is the 
work of a later Peripatetic; it is a risumS of morals, made 
up chiefly out of the work of Eudemus, but with some of 
its conclusions taken directly from that of Aristotle, and 
with some matter introduced from another source, perhaps 
the ethical writings of Theophrastus. The fourth is a 
little tract On Virtues and Vices, which is not even Aristo- 
telian in doctrine, though it shows an acquaintance with 
the Aristotelian system. It is chiefly characterised by some 
small points of physiognomical observation, such as are 
found in the characters of Theophrastus- These four works 
well illustrate the growth of an ungenuine Aristotelian 
literature. We begin with a genuine work of Aristotle 
himself, though even into this a spurious element has been 
introduced ; we go on to a paraphase, and then to the 
paraphrase of that paraphrase ; we end with a light essay 
written for the sake of one or two observations on character 
which the writer had made ; and yet all stands under the 
name of Aristotle.*^ This instance which we have before 
our eyes, and the proportion of the ungenuine to the genuine 
which it presents, may enable us to form a conception of 
the nature of those works, the 146 names of which make 
up the catalogue of Diogenes. Far be it from us to say 
that none of the works so enumerated were written by 
Aristotle himself, but probably much the greater portion 
of them were not written by him. And without denying 
that many works of Aristotle, and even some works by him 
of interest and value, have been lost, we may say with 
confidence that the “ lost works of Aristotle were of no 
importance in comparison with what has been preserved, 

1 . . ■ M l.. 

^ See Grant’s Ethics of Aristotle, vol. i. essay 1. 

® See Spengel, ‘‘UelDer die nnter dem iN’amen des Aristoteles 
erkaltenen etlusclien Sohriften*' (in Ahhandl. der FKilos.pMlol. 
Elasse der El. Day. ATcad., 1841), and Grant's Ethics, l.c, 

® This name may have been due to the vanity of the compiler. We 
have seen in the Catalogue of Diogenes the name Great Fosterior 
Analytics. See above note 1. 

^ Whether all stood thus in the edition of Andronicus, or whether 
some of these ‘works were added in subsequent editions, we have no 
means of knowing. If the former, Andronicus must have aimed at 
giving a collected body of Aristotelian doctrine, rather than an edition 
of Aristotle’s own. undoubted writings. We know that Andronicus 
pronounced the treatise On Intmpretation to be spurious, and yet we 
find it in oux edition of Aristotle. 

® See above, note 1, and compare Valentine Hose, Arist* Fs&ud- 
epigraph., where the fragments are commented upon. 

II. — 65 
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and that the greatest and most Taluable of his achieve- 
ments, incomplete as he left them, but subsequently edited 
to some extent and touched up, remain for us, and contain 
the essence of his thought 

In eight passages of the works which we possess under 
his name, there is a reference to “exoteric discourses” 
(iStoTcpLKol Xoyot).^ This phrase has attracted a wonderful 
amount of notice, and a whole literature* been com- 

posed in support of the different meanings which have 
been attributed to it. But the question is now reduced to 
a veiy small one. The word “ exoteric ” suggests the 
opposite term “ esoteric,” in the sense of secret • and the 
writers of the later empire,^ who were accustomed to the 
idea of mystical and hierophantic teachings, as professed by 
the neo-Pythagorean and neo-Platonic schools, took up the 
notion that Anstotle had two forms of doctrine : the one 
“ esoteric,” — containing his real opinions, and confined to 
the circle of his initiated scholars, — ^the other “exoteric,” 
containing superficial truth with which the profane vulgar 
might be put off and satisfied. After the Kenaissance the 
idea of a double doctrine in Aristotle was exploded, and 
it was acknowledged that “ exoteric ” in the passages above 
mentioned is not opposed to “ esoteric ” or “ secret,” but 
denotes the external, non-phil osophical, non-scientific treat- 
ment of a subject, as opposed to the strictly scientific treat- 
ment of it (ouceios X^os). The only question, then, which 
remained is this, — ^Does Aristotle, when he refers to “ the 
exoteric discourses,” mean to refer directly to his own more 
popular writings, or does Jie make general reference to 
popular discussions on philosophical subjects, including not 
only his own and other people's popular writings, but also 
the ordinary debates and d&cussions on such subjects, rife 
enough in Athenian society, and, of course, unscientifically 
conducted 1 Powerful supporters are to be found for either 
view, and Bemays^ especially, in an elegant and learned 
monograph, has endeavoured to prove that each of the 
passages in which “ the exoteric discourses ” are mentioned 
refers especially to some one of the lost dialogues of 
Aaistotle, the character and contents of which Bernays seeks 
to gather from the scanty fragments of them preserved by 
the ancients. It appears to us, however, that this attempt 
is infelicitous in its results, and that there are many reasons 
for thinking that Aristotle did not appeal to his own 
popular writings for conclusions in philosophy, but merely 
said, occasionally, that the popular views on some questions 
of philosophy were sufficiently accurate and might be 
accepted. 

Of the works that have come down to us as Aristotle's, 
the following are undoubtedly genuine : — 1. ^Topics, 2 ! 
iy*ior A.7ULlytics* 3. JPosteriar JLnalytics, 4. On Sophis- 
ticaZ^ MefutcUioTts, ^ 5. A.rt of Ithetoric* 6. JN^icoinachean 
7. Politics^ 8. On the Ajrt of Poetiry, 9, A 
Physical Biscoursef 10 . On the Heavens. 11 . On Genera- 
tion and Destruction. 12. Meteorologies. 13. Eesearches^ 
about A-nimals. 14, On Soul. 15. Appendices to the 
preceding work — (a.) On Sense and Sensible Things, (b.) 


^ See Ronitz^s Index, sttb voce^ for tlie references. 

» All r^ent German commentators Rave touched upon the question 
Most of the leading opinions upon it have been referred to hy Grots 
Ar., voL L chapter 2. See also Grant^s Bthics, voL i. appendix B 

® B.g.^ Aulus GeRins, xx. 4. 

^ Die Dialoge dee Aristoteles, m ihrem VerMUniss mseinenubrtaa 
Werkeiy von Jacob Bemays (Berlin, 1863). 

8 exception of hooks v. vi. vii. See Grant's Ethics. 

cannot ^th certainty he attributed to Aristotle. Ii 
some MSS. it stands as hKpUtris, ^ irspX kpyjS^y. 'AKo6atri^ 

a scientific, as opposed to a popular, lecture or discouree. 

Uepl rd LSToplat. ^Itrropia means a “record of investiea- 
uses the word simply in the sense oi 
a misteanslation to call his work on animali 
Mtstona Ammahvm. Out of this the term “ Natural History” hai 
grown mto modem usage. ^ 


On Meinory and Recolleetion. (c.) On Sleep and Waking. 
(d.) On Dreams and Prophesying in Sleep, (e.) On Longevity 
and Shortlivedness, (f.) On Youth and Old Age. (g.) On 
Life and Death, (h.) On Respiration. 16. On Parts of 
I Animals. 17. On Locomotion of Animals. 18. On Oeneron 
tion of Animals. 19. The Metaphysics.^ 

The following works attributed to Aristotle are almost 
undoubtedly spurious : — 1. On Rhetoric / addressed to 
Alexander. 2. Rudemian Ethics. 3. Great Ethics. 4. 
On Yirtues and Vices. 5. Economics. 6. On Colours. 
7. Physiognomies. 8. On Plants. 9. On Strange State* 
ments. 10. Mechanics. 11. On Indivisible Lines. 12. 
On Xenophanes^ Zeno^ and Gorgias. 13- On the Universe ; 
addressed to Alexander. 14. On Motion of Animals. 15. 
On Breath. 16. Prohlems.^ 

The following two works are of doubtful genuineness : — 
1. Categories; 2. On Interpretation, l^one, however, of the 
so-called works of Aristotle have been more commented 
on or studied than these two. They stand as the two first 
of the six logical treatises, or Organon^^ of Aristotle, and 
thus had particular attention directed to them in the Middle 
Ages,^^ when the logical writings were solely or chiefly 
studied. The separate way in which these two short 
treatises are written, without any preface or other connec- 
tion with the main body of analytic (i.e.^ demonstrative 
logic), seems peculiar and unlike Aristotle. We may safely 
say that they were not composed at the same time as the 
Analytics^ to which they have been prefixed. Either they 
were earlier works written before the time of Aristotle's 
final residence in Athens, or else they are the productions 
of unknown and probably later Peripatetics. There is an 
important difference of doctrine between the Categories and 
works known to be by Aristotle. For in the Categories'^ 
it is laid down that “ the first essence ” (irpayrg ovaria) is 
the individual, and that the class, genius, or species, is a 
“ second essence,” that is, that it has an existence derived 
from and secondary to the individuals of which it is com- 
posed. In the Metaphysics^^ on the other hand, we are 
told that the “ first essences ” are universals, genera, or 
species. The former is the doctrine of nominalism, the 


“let yuerd Td ^uflTi/cd. Tne name merely means “The writings 
which come after the Physics.*’ It was given, not hy Aristotle himielf,, 
but by his posthumous editors. Out of it the name of '‘Metaphysics”^ 
grew for that science, which Aristotle himself called “ First Philosophy,*^ 
“Wisdom,” or “Theology.” See Bonitz, MetoLyhyHca (Bonn, 1849), 
2d part, pp. 3—6, The work is composite, with a spurious admixtureb 
See below. 

® An interesting paper by Karl Prantl {Abhomdl. der Philosoph* 
philol. Klassc der K. Bayer* Akad. 1852) discusses the thirty-eight books 
of “ Problems ** attributed to Aristotle, in which questions on ^*11 ' 
conceivable subjects are proposed and answered. Prantl shows the 
contradictory and often anti- Aristotelian character of many of the 
answers given. His conclusion is that, though Aristotle certainly feet 
the example of 8ta.rting and endeavouring to answer “ problems ” as 
contribution to science, and though there may be a small nucleus of 
Aristotle’s own writtug here, yet the great mass of the contents of 
these books is the production of the Peripatetic school, after the time, 
of Aristotle. The Prohlems^ among other characteristics, exhibit 
strongly the materialistic tendencies of the Peripatetics, 
n This name is said to have been given to the collective logical 
twatises by Andronicus, to indicate that they were not a part of 
phUosophy, being neither “practical,” “productive,” nor “speculative,”" 
imt that they contained the organ or instrument of philosophy, in the 
theory of reasoning. Aristotle himself uses the phrase about Dialectic, 
ov piftpov ipyapoy wphs yvSitriy^ Topics^ viii, 14, 3. See Grote, 
Brandis, Scholia, p. 140, a. 47, p. 259, a. 48. 
p^g the 9th, 10th, and 11th centuries, a war was furiously 
waged between Peripatetics and Platonists, i.e., between Nominalists 
^d Realists. But all this time the Peripatetic library of Western 
Europe seems to have been restricted to Latin transUtions (by Boetbius) 
of the Categopes and InterpretatUms, together with a Latin translation 
of Porphyry s Introduction to the Categ<yries. The whole question ofi 
NommaUsm and Realmm was started by Porphyry’s Introduction. See 
-BTtsfow de la PhUosephie seolastigue^ 2d. ed. , i. (Paris, lS74)w. 
(Jateg., v. 1. 

“ Metaph., Tt 7, 4 ; 11. 18, &c. 
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latter of realism. If Aristotle wrote the CcUegcyries 
long prior to the Metaphysics (which, if he wrote the book 
must ^ye doae), then we must suppose that at 
the outset of his independent career as a philosopher he 
began with an exteme reaction against the realism of Plato, 
and that in later life he returned from this to approxima- 
tion towards Plato’s views. The other hypothesis possible 
is, that a bias towards physical research and experiment 
and the collection of facts naturally led the Peripatetic 
school in the direction of nominalism, till at last some 
member of that school gave expression to this tendency by 
writing this little treatise called the Categories^ derived, 
indeed, mainly from Aristotle’s doctrines and teaching, but 
laying it down far more do^atically than he would have 
done that the concrete individual is the unit of knowledge.^ 
Considerations of style are insufficient to enable us to pro- 
nounce in favour of one hypothesis or the other. For the 
school of Aristotle copied, and obtained a close resemblance 
to,^ their master’s style. But whether this treatise was 
written by Aristotle or not, it has had a great influence. 
It led the world not only to think that Aristotle was a 
decided nominalist, but also that he classified existence 
ander ten categories” or summa geriera. But this doctrine 
would hardly have been gathered from the undoubted 
writings of Aristotle. In his logical researches he natur- 
ally much busied himself with the different relations which 
the predicate of a sentence can bear to the subject. And 
in the earliest of his extant works {Topics^ i 9), he 
enumerates “the classes of predications” (ra yhrrj 
KaTyryopumi) as ten,^ and gives the same list as that given 
in the Categories; but the object of this enumeration is 
merely logical, in order to show what must be meant by 
the word ^^same” when it is predicated of any subject. 
Elsewhere, Aristotle does not adhere to the number ten j 
he mentions® in one place eight, in another six, in another 
five, in another four, and very often three, KaryyopLaL, or 
modes of predication. There is no trace of his mapping 
out to himself the Cosmos ” under the divisions of ten or 
any other number of categories. In De Anima, L 1, 7, he 
says that “it will be necessary, in discussing the soul, to 
define wMch of the categories it belongs to, and again 
whether it is a potentiality or an actuality.” But, having 
said this, Aristotle does not further advert to the cat^ 
gories, while he obtains his whole definition of the soul by 
considering it as an “actuaHty.” In fact, « Potentiality 
and Actuality,” or [Matter, Form, and Deprivation,” 
were the ontological ""categories” of Aristotle, far rather 
than that logical list of ten kinds of predication, on which 
medimval and modem thinkers have laid so much stress. 
That they have done so is perhaps mainly due to this little 
work caBed the Categories, which (whether it was an early 
production of Aristotle hims elf, or was the compilation of 
some peripatetic follower) has had undue prominence 
given to it in relation to Aristotle’s system. It has caused 
Aristotle to be misunderstood, severely criticised, and 
sneered at. At the same time it has given an impulse to 

i. 1, 7, there is an apparent assertion of Nominalism 
ro^ Q^ov rh fcaSSXov If ret o^Bey 4<my ^ tcrrepoy), but Torstrik 
points ont (Ar. De An., p. 113) that Aristotle is here refeiring to the 
views of others, not stating his own. 

u quantity, quality, relation, place, time, posture («e<cr0at), 

habit (or dress, action, passion. Such a list would form a 

strange^ classihcation of all ^ things in the nniverse. Some of these 
categories have an easily traceable affinity with the parts of speech, 
ihus showing the relation between logic and grammar. But tbis is 
not their only source. As the individual man may sometimes be the 
subject of predication, his ‘‘dress" and “posture" were admitted 
among the classes of categories. Dddit, from the Latinised form of 
survives in modem languages, e.g., to be “habited" is to be 
dressed, a lad/s riding-** habit," Tidbit (in French) =r a coat. 

« See Bonitz’s Index to Aristotle, in the Berlin edition (1870), sub 
voee KaTTjyopiat, where the references are given. 
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philosophers, from the Stoics* to Kant and J. S. Mill, to 
endeavour to frame an ultimate classification of aU that 
exists or can be thought. 

The treatise On Interpretation (t.c., the expression of 
the thoughts in language) was pronounced spurious by 
Andronicus Rhodius. This we learn from some interesting 
discussions given by Brandis in his Scholia to Aristotle, p. 
97. The opposite view seems to have been taken by Am- 
monius, Alexander of Aphrodisias, and Boethius. The 
arguments, however, both jE>7*o and con are inconclusive. 
Whether this treatise was by Aristotle or not, it contains a 
very full statement of the Peripatetic logic, so far as 
the Proposition, with its various characteristics, is con- 
cerned. It quotes the treatise On Soul,^ and, therefore, was 
written later than Aristotle’s undoubted logical works, 
more probably by one of his school than by himself. It 
is the source of much of the matter of the elementary 
logic of modem times, and contains many distinctions, at 
one time novel, but essential to dearies of thought, — 
on Affirmation and Negation, the Different Ways in 
which the Negative Particle may be used, Contrary and 
Contradictory Opposition, the Truth or Fabehood of Pro- 
positions, Modality of Assertion, &c. Grote’s^ account of 
the contents of this work has opened it for the English 
reader. 

We now come to the undoubted works of Aristotle. 
These, as before said, were probably all actually written 
during his last thirteen years, but they must have, to a 
great extent, been prepared during the previous course of 
Ms life, during wMch he had thought out the divisions, the 
method, and the terminology of philosophy and science. 
The order of composition of these works, so far as it can be 
determined at all, must be determined by internal evidence. 
This internal evidence does not consist merely in references 
from one book to another (for these are not always re- 
liable — in some cases they are almost certainly interpolated), 
but still more in comparison of the thought in different 
books, and the various degrees of maturity exhibited by the 
same conception occurring in different books. For instance, 
in the first chapter of the ATialytics the Topics are referred 
to \ therefore, either the Topics were written first, or else 
this reference is spurious. But the doctrine of the syllogism 
is worked out with far more precision in the Analytics 
than in the Topics, therefore the former hypothesis must 
be accepted. A similar combination of verbal and real 
internal evidence would seem to show"^ that the Topics 
(with the exception of the eighth book) were first written 
of all the extant works of Aristotle, next the Analytics 
{Prior and Posterior), next the eighth book of the Topics, 
next the Wietoric, and then the Sophistical Refutations ; 
and the same canon of criticism would lead us to believe 
that Aristotle next in order wrote the Pficomachean Ethics, 
and then (perhaps after an interval) the Politics and the 
treatise on Poetry, The above order of books may be 
considered as established with tolerable certainty. But the 
reasons seem rather far fetched wMch induce Valentine 
Rose ® to lay down that Aristotle, in his 55th year, com- 
menced a second series of writings with the Physical 
Lectures, wMch were followed by the works On the Seamens, 
On Generation and Destruction, and the Meteorologies ; and 
afterwards a third series, with the Researches about Animals, 
followed by the work On Soul, and his other psycholo- 


^ See Grote's AHstotle, vol. L p. 144. Trendelenburg, KategorieTir 
Wire. 

® De Interpret., i. 3. 

® At., vol. i. pp, 165-199. 

^ See Aristotle on Fallacies ; or, the Sophistici Elenchi, with a 
Translation and Kotes, by E. Poste (London, 1866), page 103, note 4. 

® Arist. Fseudepigraph. p. 3 ; </. De Ar. Lib. Ord. et Auot., p- 
204, agg. 
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gical and physiological writings. Granting that the work 
On, S^l was written later than most of the other works 
of Aristotle, it seems to ns safest to say that, in all proba- 
bility, many of his works were simultaneously on the 
stocks^* up to the time of his death, and this makes their 
precise order difficult to assign. 

We shall nowproceed briefly to indicate, we cannot attempt 
more, the leading features of the contents of Aristotle's un- 
doubted works, as they have come down to us. The books of 
the Organon (see note 10, p. 514) form together a connected 
whole. Of these the Topics appear to have been written first, 
but the sequence of thought between the books is that the 
Trior Analytics stand first, as containing the theory of the 
syllogism, a necessary preliminary to reasoning of aU kinds ; 
and then growing out of this root we have two divergent 
treatises ; the Tosterior Analytics^ on demonstrative reason- 
ing, or the logic of science ; and the Topics^ oh dialectic, 
or the art of discussing subjects in which demonstration is 
impossible. For the details contained in these treatises we 
must refer the reader to Grote’s (see note 3, p, 61 1) generally^ 
excellent account. The matter of the Trior Analytics has 
become the common property of all modern books on logic. 
And scarcely anything ^ has had to be detracted from or 
added to what Aristotle wrote upon the syllogism. TTifl 
was the proud distinction of having discovered and fully 
drawn out the laws under which the xnind acts in deductive 
reasoning. That in deduction the mind proceeds from some 
universal proposition, and how it proceeds — these were the 
first things which Aristotle had to teU the world. The 
modem attempts to impugn these principles, and to show 
that the mind doesmot reason from universals, are a failure. 
They confuse inductive with deductive reasoning, and 
ignore both the case of a science like geometry, which is 
all deduction, 'and also the numerous cases where the mind, 
having unduly assumed a universal principle, rests in it 
^terwards and makes deductive applications of it. Grant- 
ing that there is such a thing as deductive reasoning (and 
surely life is full of it), it is a great matter to have the 
laws of this so clearly ascertained, that about the process 
itself there can no longer be doubt, and any flaw in the 
process can instantly be detected. This was the service 
that' Aristotle rendered in drawing out the laws of the 
syllogism. Men, of course, reasoned deductively by means 
of ^‘the syllogism^' before Aristotle had appropriated t.bia 
name® to indicate the formula for deductive reasoning, and 
before he had discovered and stated the laws under which 
the mind acts in deductive reasoning. They did so, how- 
ever, unconsciously and by instinct, just as men wrote and 
talked grammatically before any idea of a science or an art 
of gr am m ax existed. In Anstotle deductive reasoning 
became conscrons of itself. Unfortunately for his reputa- 
tion, merely preliminary part of his labours, in which 
the principles and rules of syllogistic inference were drawn 
out, oi^upied almost exclusively the minds of thinkers in 
Middle Ages. The errors of modem Aristotelians were 
imputed to Aristotle, and hence arose the notion that Aris- 
totle explained nature by means of the syllogism. 1^‘othing 
could be further from the truth ; Aristotle was not only 
one of the most inquiring and encyclopeedical, but also one of 
the most thoroughly sensible* of all writers, and no one 
would have repudiated more strongly than himself the idea 
that the formula of the syllogism can be used to test or 


^ ^some criticisms upon Grote’s account of the Organm, Edin 
Irwrgh iZeweio, No. 278, pp. 546-9. 

. acknowledge that from the time of Aristotle 

to own logic had made no progress” (Stahl, in Smith’s Diet, 
of Gre^ and Itorn^ Ewgraphy). The fourth figure was added to th< 
syllogwm (uselessly); and Sir W. Hamilton introduced the quantifica- 
non of the predicate. Voild tout 

meant a ‘'computation” generally. 
Aristotle a special and technical meaning was given to the word. 


explain anything beyond the process of reasoning from 
certain premisses possessed or assumed, and he is never 
tired of telling us that the only means of obtaining premisses 
is by experience and observation of facts. While discussing 
the syllogism itself, he says,^ — This is the case in astro- 
nomy, which is based on the observation of astronomical 
phenomena, and it is the case with every branch of science 
or art. Wlien the facts in each branch are brought toge- 
ther, it ■win be the province of the logician to set‘out the 
demonstrations in a manner clear and fit for use.” It is 
true that Aristotle did nothing towards the logic of Induc- 
tion, that is to say, towards elucidating the methods by 
which the mind legitimately arrives at general facl® or laws 
of nature. This was left to be worked out by the moderns, 
by Galileo, and Bacon, and Whewell, and J. S. Mill. Aris- 
totle, indeed, made a cursory attempt^ to put the inductive 
process into syllogistic form, thus ; — “A, B, and 0 draw 
iron ; A, B, and C are (or represent) all magnets ; therefore 
all magnets draw iron.” It is clear that this syllogism 
does not explain the inductive process, it only records in 
the minor premiss a previous induction. The real question 
is, do A, B, and C here properly represent aU magnets 1 
To answer this, verification would be required. The syllo- 
gism, then, does not explain the inductive process, but only 
calls attention to what is implied in it. Leaving unat- 
tempted the question how the minor premiss in the 
Inductive syllogism is to be obtained, and how tested, — 
what Aristotle really works out is the logic of Deductive 
Science (in the Tost, Analytics) and the logic of Deductive 
Probability (in the Topics), Under the former head he 
draws the ideal of a perfect science, and recounts the con- 
ditions necessary to its existence. Interesting discussions^ 
are introduced by him on Causation, Hypotheses, Axioms, 
Ultimate Laws, Definition, and the Apprehension of Pri- 
mary Truths. In all this there is little which might not 
be accepted by a man of science of the present day. The 
Topics^ on the other hand, treat of a subject which pos- 
sesses rather an antiquarian than a li'ving interest, 

■ namely, the conduct and regulation of Dialectic as practised 
in Athenian society. 

In the Middle Ages men made a business'^' of propounding, 
attacking, and defending theses, but this was a lame imitar 
tion of the spontaneous disputations of lively Athens, and 
from its utter profitlessness has long fallen into desuetude. 
The Dialogue of Plato may serve to give us an idea of a 
society possessed with an insatiate appetite for discussion 
and controversy, and always delighted to take part in, or 
assist at, an intellectual game or fencing match between 
two opponents. And it is the object of the Topics of 
Aristotle to lay down the rules for the game of Dialectic, 
and to establish it as a highly salubrious and necessaiy' 
intellectual art. Dialectic, properly speaking, is discussion 
with a view to probable tru'th, and so far is worthy of the 
attention of a philosopher. But it may easily emerge into 
Eristic, which is discussion with a view to victory. Even 
under this aspect Aristotle does not think it ought to be 
neglected. Drawing on his vast and methodised observation 
of life, he gives rules and hints for the conduct of Eristic. 
The name Top^ means “ On Common-places the chief 
contents of this treatise consist of “heads” useful in 
arguing for or against a proposition. All this is wearisome 
to read in eight books. Much more readable are the 
Bophisti^l TefutationSy which form a conclusion to the 


* Analyt, Prior. y i. 30, 3. 

* Xbid.y ii. 23, 2—4. See a criticism on this in Professor Bain’s 
Inductive Logic (London, 1870), chap. i. § 2. 

® See The Logic of Science/ a Translation of the Post, Analyt, q/' 
Aptotic, with JTotes aotd Introductton, hj E. Poste (Oxford, 1850). 

See, e.g,f the achievements, in this way, attributed to '*The 
admirable Criebton,” so late as about 1580 a.d. 
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Topics, The intellecfeual tendencies of Athenian society 
had given scope to a class, which gradually arose, of profes- 
sional and paid disputants, or professors and teachers of 
the art of^ controversy. professional class, under the 

name ^‘Sophists/’ got a bad name in antiquity,^ and 
Aristotle treats them disparagingly as mere charlatans. 
Thus, while Eristic is arguing for victory, he describes 
Sophistry as arguing for gain. The Sophist, according to 
Aristotle, tried to refute by means of fallacy, in order that 
he might be thought clever, and so get pupils and make 
money. Aristotle collects, classifies, and exposes these 
fallacious refutations ; and so exhaustive is he in one short 
book, that the human mind has hardly invented any falla^ 
cious argument since which may not be brought under 
some head of the Sophistical Refutations, The theory of 
fallacy was a proper wind up to the Organon^ as containing 
the theory of reasoning in all its branches, Aristotle con- 
cludes this part of his system with words full of a just 
pride in his achievements. It is almost ^ the only place in 
his writings in which any reference to his own personality 
can be traced. He says,^ In regard to the process of syllo- 
gising I found positively nothing said before me \ I had to 
work it out for myself by long and laborious research/' 
Greece at this time was full of Dialectic and Rhetoric, 
and the two were closely connected; and it was qnite 
natural for Aristotle (whose aim was to take up and carry 
out to perfection all that the intellect of his countr 37 men 
had assayed), next in order after Logic and Dialectic, to 
deal with Rhetoric. We have already seen (p. 615) that 
he probably wrote his Rhetoric immediately after the main 
books of the Organon^ but before the Sophistical Refutations. 
But a distinction must here be added, for it seems pretty 
plain that, after he had written the two first books of his 
Rhetoric^ there was an interval, and that he did not add on 
the third book^ for some time afterwards. Many treatises 
on the same subject had previously been composed, an 
account of which has been given by Spengel in his 
Artium Scriptores,^ or Writers of Arts of Rhetoric^ a 
work professing to replace, as far as might be, the lost 
book called attributed, rightly or 

wrongly, to Aristotle. It is a curious fact that one of 
these earlier systems of Rhetoric has been preserved for us 
among the works of Aristotle, having been long attributed 
to him on account of a spurious letter prefixed to it, and 
purporting to be from Aristotle to his former pupil, Alex- 
ander the Great. Hence the treatise got its name of 
Rhetoric^ addressed to Alexander. But the investigations 
of scholars® show conclusively that this work could not 
have been written by Aristotle, that with great proba- 
bility it may be attributed to Anaximenes, the historian 
and rhetorician, and that it was written between 340 and 
330 B.C., only a few years before the composition of Aris- 

^ A controversy on the justice of the reproaches of Xenophon, Plato, 
Aristotle^ &c., against the Sophists, was initiated hy Grote in vol, viii. 
of hia History of Greece, and continued in his subsequent works on 
Plato and Aristotle. On the other aide, see Prof. Jowett's DicUogtces 
<tf Plato translated (vol. iii. p. 449, 

® Another exception is in Hih. Nic. i. 6, where he refers to the fact 
of Plato haying been his friend. 

® Mr Poste, in his Aristotle on Fallacies, p. 95, translates the words, 
replrov ovT^oylCeoeai, as if they meant “on dialectic'' generally. 
But the general opinion is, that Aristotle was here referring to hia 
having worked ont the forms of the syllogism. 

* Book iii. opens with the same words with which book ii. had 
concluded. This looks as if Aristotle had returned to the subject after 
an interval, having forgotten the exact form of what he had before 
written. Ihis book (c. i. § It)) quotes the treatise On Poetry, which 
must have been written in the meantime. 

* L. Spengel, TexvSov, sinse Artium Scriptores, Ac. (Stutt- 

gart, 1828). 

® See An Introduction to Aristotle s Rhetoric, by B. M. Cope, Ac. 
(London, 1867), pp. 401-414, where the evidence on this point is briefly 
summed upb I 
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totle’s treatise. The work itself is representative of the 
school of the Sophistical Rhetoricians, and abounds in those 
tricks of procedure^ which gained their bad name for the 
Sophists, and which drew forth the reprobation both of 
Plato and Aristotle, Plato,® indeed, identified rhetoric 
with trickery, and refused to countenance the study of it. 
Aristotle, who often exhibits less moral earnestness, but 
greater intellectual breadth than Plato, thought it necessary 
that this, like other intellectual fields, should be exploited. 
He thought,^ amongst other reasons, that unless this were 
done, truth and justice would sometimes be left deprived 
of proper representation and support. He repudiates the 
practice of the earlier rhetoricians, who had based their 
“ Arts ” entirely on appeals to the passions ; and in a large 
and manly way he proceeds to develop all the various 
points which an orator must keep in view, and to indicate 
all the kinds of knowledge which he must acquire in order 
to be master of his profession. In so doing, Aristotle has 
displayed his extraordinary power of exhausting any sub- 
ject to which he gave his noind. Hardly anything of 
importance on the subject of Rhetoric has been added to 
what he wrote. Take the most powerful and subtle speci- 
mens of modem oratory, — ^for instance, Shakspeare's speech 
of Mark Antony over the body of Csesar, — and you will 
find the rationale of every telling point set forth by 
anticipation in the Rhetoric of Aristotle. His work con- 
tains some few Greek technicalities, — ^for instance, the 
doctrine of the Enthymeme,^® or rhetorical syllogism, — on 
the precise nature of which commentators are not agreed. 
But the main bulk of the treatise consists of a rich collec- 
tion of remarks on human nature and life, applicable to all 
periods. In the wisdom and knowledge of the world which 
it exhibits, Aristotle's Rhetoric might be compared with the 
Essays of Lord Bacon. And it might be compared with 
them also in this respect, that a bad and Machiavelian use 
might certainly be made of some of the suggestions which 
it contains, though Aristotle professes only to give them to 
be employed in the interest of truth and justice. The third 
book, on Style, is excellent so far as it goes, but it is less 
exhaustive and universally applicable than the former 
books, which treat of the matter of speeches. 

Rhetoric was said by Aristotle to be allied, on the one 
hand to Dialectic, on ihe other hand to Ethics ; and, accord- 
ingly, he seems to have gone next to the exploration of the 
latter subject At all events he wrote the Nicomachean 
Ethics later than the Rhetoric. When we compare the two 
treatises together we are struck with the growth of mind 
which has taken place between them. The Rhetoric is full 
of ethical definitions of happiness, pleasure, virtue, friend- 
ship, and the like. But in the Ethics these are all 
remodelled, and made far deeper and more exact. 

The IficoTrvachean Ethics was, perhaps, the first of Aris- 
totle's extant works which entered upon the matter of know- 
ledge, as distinct from the theory of the reasonings by which 
knowledge is obtained, and from the theory of the state- 
ment by which knowledge may be best set forth. The 
moral system herein contained differs from the ethics of 
Plato, firsty in its more accurate psychological analysis, in 
distinguishing the will from the intellect, and in making 
virtue to consist in a formed state of the will, rather than 

^ Ib,, p. 457, sqq. 

® Gorgias, p. 465, &c. 

» Rhet, i. 1, 12. 

The Enthymeme'is a rhetorical (».«., non-demoiistrative) syllogism. 
Its premisses are ** signs'* and “ prohabilitiea.** Its province is to show 
likelihood, not certainty. The question with scholars is, whether it 
is essential to the Enthymeme that one of its premisses should be left 
unexpressed. See Sir W. Hamilton, Lectures on Logic, voL i. p. 388, 
sqq. : Mr Cope’s Introduction, p. 103, sqq.^ and Grote^s At., vol - i. p. 
291, sqq, 

“ JXhet., i. 2, 7 
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in wise insiglxt ; seeondl^^ in being disconnected from any 
assumption, or tiieory, of the immortality of the soul, — ^from 
all that we should call *^Faith.^' Whether or not Aristotle 
denied a future life is another question to be considered 
later. But at all events he constructed ethics independently 
of such a doctrine. On the other hand, his system differs 
from the modern point of view, in that he asks, not. 
What is lightl what is our duty^ or what is the ground 
of moral obligation! but. What is the chief good for 
man! In order to answer this question, he calls in the aid 
of his metaphysical forms of thought,^ such as the 
doctrine of the Four Causes, and of Actuality and Poten- 
tiality. From these he deduces that the chief good for 
man must consist in something which is an Fnd in itself, 
and that it must he found in the actuality of the human 
powers. It is a weak point in the system that, instead of 
at once recognising the law of moral obligation as the 
deepest thing in man, it introduces® the idea of virtue and 
moraJily in a dry logical way, saying that the chief good 
for man must he the actuality of his powers according to 
their own proper law of excellence (xara t^v ouceCav apen^v). 
Having in this colourless and neutral way brought in the 
term — excellence or virtue, Aristotle divides it, in 

relation to man, into moral and intellectual. The part of 
his work which treated of intellectual excellence is lost, or 
was left unwritten. His discussion on moral excellence 
OT virtue is full of interest. Its salient points are — -firsts the 
doctrine oi the formation of habits or states of mind; 
second, the doctrine of “the mean,*' as the essential deter- 
minator of virtue ; third, a brilliant analysis of the qualities 
and characters which were reckoned either as cardinal or 
secondary virtues in Greece. On Aristotle's doctrine of 
“the mean” a word must be said. Objection has been 
made to it in modem times, on the ground that it sets up 
a merely quantitative difference Detween virtue and vice. 
But Aristotle's point of view was thoroughly Greek, it was 
based on the analogy of Art. When we speak of actions 
being “right” or “wrong” the Greeks spoke of them as 
being “beautiful” (xaXd) or “ugly "(aicr^pa). In all Greek 
art and literature the great aim was to avoid the “too 
much” and the “too little,” and in thia way to attain 
perfection. Aristotle only followed Greek feeling, and the 
lead of Plato,* in applying the same idea to morals. It 
might, indeed^ be urged that this idea of “ the mean,” of 
“neither too much nor too little,” is a negative and merely 
regulative conception, and that it does not suffice to 
explain the moral beauty of the phenomena which Aristotle 
had in view. For instance, he describes the brave man^ 
consciously meeting death for a worthy object, and con- 
sciously sacrificing life and happiness, and much that 
he holds dear, because he feels that it is “ beautiful ” to do 
so. But, so far as we can leam from Aristotle, the 
“beauty ” here consists 'in exhibiting neither too much nor 
too little boldness, but the exact mean. In thia there is 
obviously something inadequate ; but the fault seems to lie, 
not so much in laying down “the mean” as the law of 
beauty, but rather in not going beyond the identification 
of the morally admirable with the beautiful. This leaves 
each moral action, or course of conduct, to be judged of as 
a work of art. The proportions in each case are relative, i 
but he who can judge aright will feel the harmony or 
otherwise of the details. With this artistic and somewhat 
superficial conception of morality, Aristotle is, in his own 
way, an intuitionist. He thinks^ that we have a sense 


^ See Grant’s JSthicSf vol. i. essay 4, 

® jyrtc., L 7, 15. 

® Plato’s term for tlie law of the beaTitiful was 
pp. 23—27, and Grant’s JEth%c$, essay 4, 

^ JBth. iU. a, 4. t / - 

® See J^clitica, i. 2, 12. 
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(aLo-^T^o-ts) for moral beauty, but that this sense exists in 
perfection in the wise man (<f>p6vifJios)i to whom in all cases 
must be the ultimate appeal. 

But the whole question of man's moral nature is really 
subsidiary in the Ethics of Aristotle. His question is, 
What is the chief good for man ! and the answer to this 
question is. It must consist in .the evocation and actuality 
of man's highest faculty, namely, the Beason. Thus, the 
highest happiness is to be found in contemplation and 
speculative thought; the joys of the philosopher are beyond 
compare. A satisfaction of an inferior kind is to be found 
in the exercise of the moral virtues. Such is, in brief, 
the view which Aristotle gives of human life. He excludes 
religion from his consideration of the subject, though his 
disciple, Eudemus,® in restating his conclusions, tries to 
introduce it. The same question, What is the summum 
honum for man! has been answered in somewhat similar 
terms, in modem times, by Spinoza.'^ 

The concluding paragraphs of the Eicomachean Ethics 
form the prelude and introduction to the Politics of Aris- 
totle. Neither virtue nor happiness,® he says, can ho 
attained by the individual separately. Moral development 
and the reaKsation of our powers (o'cpycta) require as 
external conditions a settled community, soci^ habits, the 
restraint and protection of laws, and a wisely-regulated 
system of public education. Man is by nature a political 
creature; he cannot isolate himself without becoming 
either less or more than man (17 BtjpCov ^ ^€ 05 ). Thus the 
state is a prime necessity to man, and, indeed, the state 
is prior in idea to the individual, that is to say, the normal 
conception of man is of man in a state of civilisation, and 
this implies beforehand the conception of a state. On these 
grounds Aristotle went on from his Ethics to the composi- 
tion of his Politics. Some little time,® however, may have 
elapsed between the two works. This is suggested by the 
mature and free handling given to ethical questions when 
they occur in the Politics. Aristotle, with his usual ten- 
dency to seek a solid basis of experiences for his theories, 
may, in this interval, have been engaged in making that 
remarkable collection called the Constitutions (HoXtrctat), 
which, according to Diogenes Laertius (v. 27), contained a 
description and history of the constitutions, manners, and 
usages of 158 states, and of which numerous fragments^® 
remain. However this may he, the Politics, as we possess 
them, are full of learning and information. After a 
prelionnary dissertation on the family as a unit in the state, 
they give a critical history of previous philosophical 
theories of politics, and an examination of some of the 
chief existing constitutional systems, before proceeding to 
the statement of Aristotle's own view. The treatise is 
unfinished ; in Bekker's edition it breaks off in the middle 
of Aristotle's theory of education (book viil) Some have 
thought that this unfinished book was put last by some 
editor because it was unfinished, but that it originally stood 
earlier in the treatise, and that the commonly received 
order of the books 1 should he transposed as follows i — ii. 
iiL vii. viii. iv. vi. v. It is forcibly argued^^ that a better 

® See rritrscMus, Sttdenvi Rhodii JEthica (Ratisbon, 1851), p. 40, 
note, p. 261, note ; and Grant's JSthics, essay 1. 

^ JnteUectus ETfwndoLtuyM^ ii, 13, 14. The highest good (saya 
Spinoza) is to arrive at a state consisting in knowledge of the union 
which the mind has with the whole of nature, and to be able to enjoy 
that state in common with other individuals. 

® Mth, Nic., X. 10, 8-23 ; Pol., 1 2, 8, 9. 

® Spengel thinks that “the Politics were written long after the 
JSthics.** 

10 These, as collected and annotated by C. P, Neumann, are given in 
Bekker’s Oxford edition of Aristotle. 

^ See M. Barthdlemy St Hilaire’s Politique d: Aristotle (Baris, 1837) : 
Spengel, “Ueber die Pol. des At.” {AbKamd. der Payerisch. Akad., 
1849) I Nickes, 2)e Arist. Polit. Xdb» /Bonn. 1851) : and Mr Ooncnreve’e 
PoZ. o/^r, (London, 1866, 1874). 
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logical order for the subject matter of the entire treatise 
is thus provided ; book i being preliminary on the family, 
book ii. being critical of previous theories and existing 
constitutions, books iiL vrL viii. giving Aristotle's own con- 
ception of an ideal state (unfoilninately not concluded in 
the most interesting part of all), books iv. vL v. fonning 
a return from the ideal point of view to practical states- 
manship, and suggesting remedies for the different evils 
apparent in the actual Governments of Greece. Suffice it, 
however, to say that the Politics of Aristotle have come 
down to us in a fragmentary condition, not carrying out 
all that their author had intended, and probably never 
having received his last hand. The contents of work 
are interesting, firsts from an antiquarian point of view, as 
throwing a flood of light on Grecian history; secondly ^ 
from the knowledge of human nature and the wise remarks 
applicable to all times with which they abound. On the 
other hand, Aristotle's considerations are too much confined 
to Greek states, that is, to states on an extremely fima.!! 
scale, to allow of his political theories being very useful in 
modern times. Owing to this his Politics have been com- 
paratively little studied. It is said^ that in the Italian 
republics, from their resemblance to the Greek states, 
more attention than elsewhere was paid to this treatise. 
Aristotle had no political ties; he lived at Athens as a 
metic, or foreigner, without the rights or duties of a 
citnzen, and thus he was in a position to write, with the 
utmost impartiality, of political questions. But his states- 
manship does not appear to have extended to what we 
should call’ the ‘‘balance of power," by which national 
existence might be preserved and guaranteed. He limited 
his view to the well-being of each little state within itself, 
though he probably would not have objected to, and perhaps 
even contemplated, the hegemony of Macedonia, provided 
that under this each Greek city were left to carry on its 
own civic life. 

His ideal state contrasts favourably, from a scientific 
point of view, with that of Plato. For while giving, as we 
have seen above, great and predominant weight to the idea 
of the state, he refuses to allow the individual and the 
family to be absorbed by the state. He thus resists all 
approaches to that communism^ which was carried to so 
great extravagance in the Pepuhlic of Plato. The form of 
government which, ideally speaking, he prefers, is a wise 
monarchy or aristocracy, — some government, in short, in 
which neither wealth nor numbers shall be permitted to 
determine everything. In some points it must be confessed 
that he exhibits a narrow and conservative spirit, and a 
belief in the divine right of things as they are, which puts 
him at a disadvantage in comparison either with Plato or 
with modem views. Thus, despite counter opinions in his 
own day, he maintains the institution of slavery as based 
on nature, and even lays it down^ that it is justifiable to 
make war upon and reduce to slavery those races who were 
evidently intended by nature to be subject. In accordance 
with his physiologic^ system, he treats woman^ as stunted 
man, fixed by nature in a position of inferiority; and, 
therefore, he resists Plato's proposals for the emancipation 
and improved education of women. And by a third mis- 
application of his favourite conception of “nature," he 
denounces interest® as unnatural, money being a mere 
instrument of exchange, whereas interest unnaturally 
increases it. These specimens of backwardness of thought 
aU occur in the first hook of the Politics^ and may serve to 

^ See Mr Congreve, PoZ. of A.r,^ introduction, p. xxui. 

» Pol,, ii. 1, 3 ; 6, 28. 

» Pol., L 8, 12. 

^ Pol,, i. 13, 7-11. Cf, A celebrated passage on the characteristics 
of females, Pist. Animal., ix. 1. 

* Pol,, i, 10, 4. 


show how much “ Truth is the daughter of Time," and 
into what weaknesses the strongest individual minds may 
fall on questions not yet sufficiently ventilated and sifted 
by time. From his unfinished theory of education® in the 
eighth book of the Politics^ Aristotle was led on to the 
composition of Ms work On Poetry, This also is a frag- 
ment, and while promising^ to treat of tragedy, comedy, 
and epic poetry, it treats only of tragedy, adding a few 
brief remarks on epic poetry, and omitting comedy alto- 
gether. Aristotle, when he wrote it, had not yet written 
the third book of his Rhetoric^ and he had not yet got the 
division of the two subjects clear in Ms mind; for he intro- 
duces into his fragment On Poetry observations on style, 
and even on grammar, wMch would have been more appro- 
priate elsewhere. 

His account of tragedy is a profound piece of aesthetic 
philosophy. By implication he defends tragedy against 
Plato, who had wished to banish the drama from his 
ideal repubKc, as tending to make men unmanly. In 
Ms celebrated definition of tragedy,® Aristotle says that, 
“ by pity and fear, it effects the purification of such feel- 
ings." On the exact meaning of these terms a lively 
discussion^® has taken place in Germany. The question 
is, whether “purification" (KdOapcris;) has a morM signi- 
ficance, such as was associated with the term in the Greek 
“ mysteries," or whether it is a purely medical metaphor, 
and means simply “ purging." In the Politics (viii. 7, 3) 
Aristotle has used the same term {KaBaperus) in reference to 
the effect of certain kinds of music, and had promised to 
give a fuller explanation of it in Ms treatise On Poetry ; 
but this promise is unfulfilled, and we have rather to go 
back to the Politics^'^ as affording most light on the subject. 
The result of the discussion seems to be that KaSapa-vs is a 
medical term, and that Aristotle's meaning is that tragedy, 
by causing the feelings of pity and fear to “ operate " 
pleasurably, relieves^® the morM nature of a certain burden. 
We must regret, however, that the fuller disquisition on 
this subject, wMch he had promised, has not been given. 
Much stress has been laid, especially by the French, on 

the unities " of the drama, as supposed to be prescribed 
by Aristotle On Poetry, But in reality he attaches no 
importance to the external “ unities ” of time and place. 
In enumerating the differences between tragedy and epic 
poetry, he says,^® that “ the one generally tries to limit its 
action to a period of twenty-four hours, or not much to 
exceed that, while the other is unlimited in point of time.” 
But he does not lay this down as a law for tragedy. The 
pecxiliarity of the Greek drama, in which a chorus remained 
constantly present and the curtain never fell, almost neces- 
sitated “ the unities,” but Aristotle only concerns Mm- 
self with internal unity, wMch he says that tragedy must 
have in common with every other work of art,^^ and 
wMch consists in making every part bear an organic rela- 
tion to the whole, so that no part could be altered or 
omitted without the whole [suffering. This principle, much 
more valuable than that of “ the unities,” is habitually 

® See an interesting summary of Aristotle’s views on this subject, 
Rational Education in Greece, inthe 4ZA Century B.O., by A. S. Wilkins, 
(London, 1873), pp. 135-167. 

^ Poet,, vi. 1. 

* See note 4, p. 517. 

• Pott., vi. 2. 

See Aristoteles Vd>er Kun$t, ftesondera iih&r Tragodie, vou Dr J. H- 
Beinkens (Vienna, 1870), pp. 78-167, in which the controversy i$ 
summarised. 

Besides the passage above quoted, there is another place in the 
Pol. where the terms larpala and &kos are used to express the relief 
of the passions procured by indulgiug them, Pol,, ii. 7, 11, 12. 

Pol., viii, 7, 5, iraci ytyv^vOal Tipa K<i$ap(riy Kttl 

fieO* 

Poet., V. 8. 

Poet,, viii. 4. 
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violated by all but tlie few first-rate works of fiction of the 
present day. 

The Hhetoricy the Wicornachean Ethics^ the Politics^ 
and the fragment On, Poetry^ make up the sum of 
Aristotle's extant contributions to '' practical '' and pro- 
ductive " philosophy. We have now to follow him into the 
“ speculative " part of his system, consisting of a rich 
series of physical and physiological treatises. In this 
department the results arrived at 2200 years ago by Aris- 
totle come into sharp contrast with the achievements of 
modem science up to the present day. Those who enter 
upon the comparison are apt to run into one of two 
extremes,^ — -either to pass undiscii. min ating eulogies on 
Aristotle, and to credit him with impossible anticipations 
of future discovery, or to treat him with undue disparage- 
ment, as utterly false in method and puerile in his views 
of nature. It is only owing to Aristotle's real greatness 
that such a comparison could for a moment be made, — for 
what, comparatively speaking, could be expected of a philo- 
sophy 2000 years old in respect of the sciences of observa- 
tion and experiment, whose very essence consists in gradual 
advance from one new vantage point to another ? To do 
personal jnstice to Aristotle, we must conceive, as a matter 
of fancy, what it would have been if he could have had 
one of the great modem discoveries imparted to him, — the 
Copemican system, or the law of gravitation, or the circula- 
tion of the blood, or the analyses of air and water, or the 
conservation of energy ; if he could have had any modem 
instrument of observation, such as the telescope or micro- 
scope, or even the thermometer or barometer, placed in his 
hands. How swiftly would he have used such an advan- 
tage I what new and ramifying deductions and inductions 
he would have made 1 how radically he would have had 
modified many of his views ! But all this was, of course, 
impossible. Physical knowledge was in its infancy j 
Aristotle could only start where his predecessors left off j he 
laid the foundation of many sciences, and wherever simple 
observation was adequate, — as, for instance, in politics and in 
some parts of natur^ history, — ^his achievements were com- 
plete and surprising. But for the greater realms of science 
he had no starting point and no appliances ; he could only 
slightly modify the almost childlike views of the Greeks, 
and rest content with such unverified hypotheses^ as seemed 
to him best to cohere together, and to explain the nature 
of things. Thus, it is not to be wondered at that he con- 
sidered the earth to be stationary and the centre of the 
world, with the seven planets (including as such the sun 
and moon) moving round it in oblique courses to the left, 
while the outer heaven or sphere of the stars — composed 
not of perishable matter, but of divine ether — ^he thought 
to move from left to right, with perfect and regular motion 
returning on itself, deriving its motion from the encom- 
passing Godhead, — ^that essence which moves things, but 
is not moved itself. Such was, according to the belief of 
Aristotle, the framework of the universe ; and the order^ 
of his physical treatises corresponds with the filling up of 
this framework. Of his method it may be said, in one 
word, that no one was ever more keen than he to make 

fact ” (to ort) the basis of every theory. It is not to be 


^ This subject may be studied in Mr Lewes's ArisioiU^ a. Chapter 
from the Kistory of Science, referred to in note 5, p. 511. Mr Lewes 
quotes some of the principal eulogies upon Aristotle's scientific merits. 
He himself afifords an instance of the opposite extreme, being in many 
points too hard upon Aristotle. 

* There are some interesting remarks on the position of a Greek 
philosopher of the itb century B.c. in relation to physical science, in 
PTotesaoT Jewett's Dialofftces of translated (Oxford, 1871), vol. ii. 
p. 503, sqg, in the introduction to the ** Timseus." 

* See J>T Leonhard Spengel's paper on this subject, AhhandVumgen 
der Ph£los,^ph%lol. Klasse der, Bayerischen Ahadetme, 5th vol. 2d 
div. p. 142 (Munich, 1849). 


supposed for a moment that he attempted to explain nature 
by means of the syllogism. But, on the other hand, the 
art of experimenting, and the exact quantitative record of 
observations had not been developed. So Aristotle was 
often quite destitute of the appropriate facts " for a 
particular inquiry, and sometimes deceived in the facts " 
upon which he founded. And his training as a dialecti- 
cian was in some respects a disadvantage to him, as it led 
him' to depend too much on the e'H.dence of language in 
forming his theories of nature. 

The logical order of the physical treatises, and, probably 
to a great extent, the actual order of their composition, is 
as follows : — The Physical Piscourse, in eight books, 
forms an introduction to the entire subject. It is, as Hegel 
called it, a Metaphysic of Physic." It treats of the Prin- 
ciples of Existence, Matter and Form, Nature, Motion, 
Time, Space, the ITnmoved First Mover, and the Ever- 
moved, Z. 5 ., the sphere of the outer heaven, 2d, The 
treatise On the Heavens, in four books, naturally succeeds ; 
and Aristotle, thus beginning with the periphery and 
divinest part of the universe, descends gradua^y to the region 
of the material and perishable. In so doing it becomes 
necessary to bim to consider the causes of those changes, — ■ 
that passing into and out of existence, — ^which had no place 
in the higher region. Therefore, 3d, the treatise On 
Generation and Destruction, in two books, gives us Aris- 
totle's theory of the Hot and the Cold, and the Wet and 
the Dry, — ^pairs of opposites, the first pair active, and the 
second pair passive, which by their combinations and 
mutual workings produce the four elements (Hot and Dry *= 
Fire, Hot and Wet *= Air, Cold and Dry « Earth, Cold 
and Wet = Water), and form the ground for all natural 
changes. 4cih, The Meteorologies, in three books, treat of the 
region of the planets, comets, and meteors, — ^a region ever 
full of change and alteration. The fourth book of this 
treatise does not logically belong to it, for in ifc Aristotle 
develops his theory of two exhalations — ^the steamy or wet, 
and the smoky or dry — which, being imprisoned within the 
earth, produce, the former the metals, and the latter the 
rocks, and such other minerals as are incapable of being 
melted. This theory, which seems to be a dim fore- 
shadowing of the doctrine of crystallisation, takes us out of 
the mid-air below the surface of the earth. It is, therefore, 
out of place ; but almost everything in Aristotle must be 
looked upon as unfinished, bth. The treatise On the Parts 
of Animals, in four books, leads the way to the investiga- 
tion of organic life. It contains Aristotle's physiological 
distinction between homogeneous and unhomogeneous sub- 
stances (o/4oco/x.€/)^ and dvofjLOLOfxepij), ue,, tissues and organs. 
This distinction, which is recognised still as perfectly valid, 
gives a scale of ascension from the inorganic to the organic 
world. First, Heat and Cold, &c,, form the simple ele- 
ments j out of the elements are formed the homogeneous 
substances or tissues ; out of these are formed the organs, 
out of the organs the organised being. An a principle of 
method, Anstotle lays it down* that all which is common 
to the various species of living beings should be discussed 
before entering upon their specific differences. Therefore, 
6th, the treatise On Soul follows next in order, which, 
as Spengel observes (see note 3), is not to be regarded as 
a work on psychology in the modem sense, but as a physi- 
ological treatise on the soul or vital principle common to 
aU living.beings. And next follow, 7th, the so-called Parva 
NcUuralia, which form appendices to the three books On 
Soul, and treat physiologically of sense and sensation, 
youth and age, sleep and waking, and other phenomena 
attaching to life in general, Sth, The short essay On 
Docomotton of Animals shows how various organs in 


* Be Part. Anim., L 1, 4-7. 
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yarioTifi creatures are adapted by nature for this purpose. 
SjfAj The elaborate treatise, in five books, Oti Generation 
of Animals, works out this subject with astonishing fulness. 
And, lO^A, the great work entitled EesearcJies about AnL 
mals, in ten books, in which Aristotle exhibits an acquaint- 
ance, more or less intimate, with about 500 species, ^ 
crowns the series of his physical writings, and certainly 
constitutes one of Ms greatest achievements. 

There were two other treatises which Aristotle had 
proposed^ to himself to write, as belonging to this Trpay- 
fUiT€ta, or department, namely, one On the Fhysiologp of 
Flants, and one On Disease and Health, so far as belongs 
to Fhyskal FhUosophy, But neither of these intentions, 
so far as we know, was executed by Mm. 

Last of Aristotle's extant and undoubted works, we have 
to deal with the Metaphysics. We cannot accept the 
opinion expressed by Valentine Bose® that this work was 
written before the Physical Discourse and the other kindred 
books wMch have just been enumerated. Doubtless many 
of the metaphysi<5d conceptions were pretty complete in 
Aristotle's head before he wrote on physics, but that is 
another question. The veryname “ Metaphysics" (see before, 
note 8, p. 514) embodies a strong traMtion that the work 
to which it has been applied came after the physical 
works." Secondly, There is another tradition^ that 
treatise was sent to Eudemua for revision, and that while 
Eudemus was suggesting some improvements in the arrange- 
ment, Aristotle died. Thirdly, there are four places^ in 
the physical writings wMch put off the discussion of certain 
questions as helon^g to "first philosophy,” just as in the 
Ethics^ other questions are put off as belongiug to physics. 
Fourthly, The Metaphysics are quoted in no genuine work 
of Aristotle's, but oMy in the book On the Motion of 
Animalsf now generally attributed to a later Peripatetic. 
Fifthly, The doctrine of causes seems to he handled in a 
more mature way in the Metaphysics than in the physical 
writings. Sixthly, In no less than twelve places® of the 
Metaphysics the physical treatises appear to he referred to. 
There is good ground, then, both external and internal, for 
believing that the Metaphysics were among the latest of 
Aristotle's works, and they were certainly not finished by 
him. 

As the work stands in Bekkeris edition, it consists of 
thirteen books, exclusive of the brief fragment wMch suc- 
ceeds book i, and is marked as A EAATTON, or 1. Minor. 
This fragment was attributed by ancient^ tradition to 
Paaides, and is probably un- Aristotelian. It merely contains 


^ See Die Thierartm des AHstoteles, von der Klassen der Saugethi&re, 
Vogel, Reptilim, wid Disecten, yozl Carl J. Simdeyall, Uebersetznzig 
alls dem SchwedischeiL (Stockholm, IS 63). Prof. Snndevall estimates 
the total number of mammals indicated and described by Aristotle 
to have been about 70; of birds, 150; of reptiles, 20; and of 
hshes, 116 ; making altogether 356 species of yertehrate animals. 
Of the inyeitebrate classes, about 60 species of insects and arachnids 
seem to haye been known to Aristotle ; some 24 crustaceans and 
annelids, and about 40 molluscs and radiates. See The NatmaJ, I£xs^ 
torg Review for 1864, page 494. 

* De Sensu, iv. 14 ; De Gen. AnimaZ,, i. 2, 1 ; De Long. Vii., i. 4, 

yi. 8. In Hist, Anim,, v. 1, 4, €Tpi 7 TOi iv rp Oecopia rp vepl 

rwv ifiVToav, ^XpryraL is probably a misreading for chitr^rat. 

* be Ar. Lib. Ord. et Auct., pp. 135-232. 

* See Brandis, Schot in Arist., 619, b, 38. 

* Quoted by Bonitz, Ar. Metaphysica (Bonn, 1849), p, 4 

® Eih. Hie., viii, 1, 7, &c. 

^ This little treatise bears all the marks of being a monograph in 
which the conclusions out of yarious parts of Aristotle’s physical, 
psychological, and metaphysical writmgs are ampllhed and brought 
together. Eose gives arguments to show that the physiology of ■^s 
book, and of the treatise On Breath, belongs to a medi(^ school 
(Piaxagoras, Erasistratus, &c.) later than the time o£ Aristotle. He 
admits the De Motu Anvtnal. to have been compiled by some very 
able Peripatetic, De Ar, Lib. Ord. ei Auct., pp. 162-174. 

8 See Bonitz, p. 6. 

^ See Brandis, Schol. in Arist., p. 589, a. 41. 


some very general remarks on the search for principles. 
Book iv. is a sort of glossary oi the various meanings in 
which certain pbilosopMcal (but not exclusively metaphysi- 
cal) words are used. It may have been jotted down by 
Aristotle himself, and have been found among his papers ; 
but it is only through injudicious editing that it can have 
been inserted in this work. Book x. is quite peculiar ; the 
first half of it (chapters 1-7 ) is a brief restatement (by 
Aristotle Mmself, as Bonitz tMnks) of the conclusions of 
books il iii v.; the second half is an un-Aristotelian 
epitome of part of the Physical Discourse. Even making 
these deductions, the remainder of the work is not homo- 
geneous, but is resolvable into two separate treatises : the 
first being intended to set forth Aristotle's system of meta- 
physic, and consisting of books i. ii. iii. v. vi. vii. viii., 
which give the Mstory of former systems and the ground- 
work of his own. The second treatise is contained in book 
xi, wMch, after a short sketch of the nature of substance 
in general, ends in a dissertation upon the nature of God. 
Books ix. (on Unity) and xii. xiii. (on the Pythagorean and 
Platonic systems of numbers and ideas), appear to have 
been intended for the first treatise, but they remain as 
mere materials for a magnum opus wMch was never 
acMeved, We see, then, out of what di^ecta membra the 
Metaphysics of Aristotle, as they stand in our editions, are 
composed. How far the making up of them into their 
present form is due to Eudemus and the earlier Peripa- 
tetics, how far to the editorial hand of Andrordcus, we can- 
not teH. 

Among the many-sided merits of Aristotle must be 
mentioned the example set by him of making the histoiy of 
opinion on each subject the prelude to a scientific considera- 
tion of the subject itelf. In the first book of Ms 3Ieta^ 
physics he sketches the leading doctrines of his predecessors 
on the first principles of existence. He thus becomes the 
father of the Mstory of philosophy, a study wMch has 
been taken up anew and much developed during the pre- 
sent century. His brief and masterly sketch is, however, 
open to the charge of not doing sufficient justice to the 
different points of view of former philosophers. And Ms 
polemic against Plato's doctrine of Ideas, wMch is several 
times repeated^^ in his extant writings, has the appearance 
of captiousness, and of misrepresenting the^^ doctrine wMch 
it impugns. Aristotle himself never discarded idealism. 
He declared that uMversals, and the truths apprehensible 
by the Mghest reason, were " by nature more known”i^ 
than individual concrete phenomena, and the facts appre- 
hended by sense. But yet he had the strongest bias to- 
wards physical research and empirical observation. A 
modern physical philosopher might have been content to 
follow out Ms own special inquiries without seeking a 
general scheme for the universe. But Aristotle had to 
form a theory of the whole, leaving scope, afterwards, 
for the separate physical sciences. The idealism of Plato 
did not do this ; it left no place for matter, motion, or 
change ; when followed out it reduced all but the Ideas 
to the category of the non-existent. Aristotle, to rescue 
all nature from theoretical annihilation, introduced a term 
between the existent and the non-existent, namely, the 
" potential " (Bvvapt^). On the one hand, the potential 
does not exist, for as yet it has no qualities ; on the other 
hand, it does exist, for some change brings the " actual " 


See a critical examination of all tbe places in Zeller’s PlatoniscTu^ 
Stvdien (Tubingen, 1839), pp. 199-300. 

Plato by no means consistently maintained the doctrine of Ideas, 
as commonly attributed to him. In the Parmenides he himself draws 
out the objections which may be urged against the system. And, 
wonderful to relate, Aristotle uses some of these very objections m 
attacking Plato ! # 

Topics, yi. 4, 1-10, and see note 13, p. 514. 
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{ivipy€ia) into e 2 dstence, and this could not be^ without 
impljing the previous existence of the potential,^ The 
universe, according to Aristotle, is a continuous chain ; at 
the one end is the purely potential — ^matter without form 
or qualities j at the other end is pure unconditioned 
actuality, the ever existent, or God. 

B.e:S.ection upon the relations of the potential and the 
actual shows the world to have been eternal, for the actual 
must always have preceded the potential ; ^ the seed is the 
potentiality of the plant, and the plant must always have 
preceded the seed,^ the fowl the egg, <fcc. Thus, all the 
system of cause and effect, which makes up what is called 

nature, has been and will be, according to Aristotle, of 
eternal duration, and is only slightly modified and altered 
by two uncalculable elements® of causation, — chance and 
the will of man. 

Nature,” or the system prevailing from the earth up- 
wards through the planetary sphere, is full of reason; it 
does nothing in vain.^ The formal cause, the form, or per- 
fection, of each thing, is generally to be identified with the 
final cause, or end, at which nature aims. Matter, rising 
from the merely potential, through the four elements into 
various substances, is the material cause; and the efficient, 
or motive cause is supplied by the active powers of heat 
and cold. Nature, however, is impersonal, and to speak 
of it as pervaded by reason, has all the appearance of 
pantheism. But yet in the system of Aristotle there was 
a God who was not part of nature. Aristotle^s utterances 
on this subject are obscure ; he speaks of the unmoved 
Mover of all things at one time® as if He supplied motion 
to the periphery of heaven, at another as if He moved 
things by desire, under the form of the Good. But, at all 
events, He is personal : He enjoys for ever that bliss which 
we can only at brief moments attain to ; His life is the 
thinking upon thought. In all this there is something 
incomplete, and the different points of view are not 
reconciled. Aristotle argues that® God could not, as 
thought, have any object of thought inferior to himself, 
else the divine thought, by thinkmg upon an inferior 
object, would suffer change and degradation. Gh)d, there- 
fore, can only think upon himself. This argument would 
seem to foreclose the possibility of either Providence or 
prayer. There is something'Eastern in this idea of a God 
absorbed in self-meditation; and, on the other hand, we 
observe that Aristotle, while considering no trouble too 
great to obtain excellence in any little point of art, or 
science, or morals, or politics, — ^still, in comparison with 
the great universe, makes human affairs of relatively little 
importance. But yet, within the sphere of nature, man is, 
according to him, the highest product — ^indeed, the one 
end for which all the arrangements of nature are but 
means.^ Nor does man himself fall wholly within the 
sphere of nature. Every natural soul is the ultimate expres- 
sion (if^eX^eta) of a corresponding physical body. But 
in the human soul there is something which has no physical 
substratum, which came in from without.® And, if not 
physical, this something must belong to the ethereal essence 

^ Metwphya.^ Tiii. 8, 1-11, 

® A similar doctrine to this was stated by Sir W. Thomson in Ms 
address to the British Association, 1871. He said, “I am ready to 
adopt as an article of scientific faith, true tbrongh all space and through 
fill tim^ that ^proceeds from life, and from nothing hat His 

suggestion as to our own globe was “that life originate on tMs 
earth through moss-grown fragments from the ruins of another world.” 

s Mth. JSTic., lii, 8, 7, &c. 

* Bee the whole of book ii. of the JPhysicaZ Discourse, 

® See the dissertation on the nature of God, Meiaph,^ xi. c. 6-10. 

® Metaph.^ xi. 9, 4. 

a.. ^ ^ 1 8, 11, where it is said that ** plants are evidently for 

She salM of a nim a ls , and ani m al s for the sake of man ; thus nature 
wluim does nothiog in vain, has made Ml things for the sake of rrmrt 

• De 0en. Animal,, ii. 3, 9, 10. ’ 


of which the outer heavens and the self-conscious, happy 
stars are composed. Thus man, by his reason, has a direct 
connection with the sphere of the eternal and the blessed. 
The question then arises whether the individual man can 
look forward to immortality. On this, regardless of Plato's 
elaborate pictures of a Hell, a Purgatory, and a Heaven, 
Aristotle says nothing. In one celebrated passage® he 
makes reason twofold, the active and the passive, of which 
the active reason, and it alone, is indestructible ; but if 
this be incapable of receiving impressions, it would seem 
that all our memory, — ^in short, ah that constitutes human 
individuality, — ^is doomed to extinction. But Anstotle 
never says so in express terms, and therefore has given 
scope for much controversy in modern times as to his 
opinion.^® 

Returning to hia psychology, we find that^^ he considers 
knowledge to imply a certain similarity, if not identity, 
between the subject and the object. Therefore, the higher 
reason in apprehending universals, apprehends something 
homogeneous with itself, — something, in short, ethereal. 
This would bring the Aristotelian universals very near to 
the Platonic ideas, but that he maintains^^ that the univer- 
sals are always immanent in the individuals, never tran- 
scendental, or existing by themselves. But this doctrine 
widely separates Aristotle from the modern experimental 
school, though, on the other hand, there is no trace of his 
having believed in innate ideas ” upon any subject. 
Aristotle, Hke Locke, considered each human mind to be 
originally a blank tablet, but he would not agree with 
Locke that this tablet is written upon by external objects, 
he would rather say that, by the joint action of the active 
and the passive reason, the tablet writes upon itself, and 
that there is much in our knowledge which comes from the 
nature of the intellect itself. Two doctrines lie at the 
foundation of his system : 1st, the principle of contradic- 
tion, — ^that a thing must be either A or not A ; 2d, the 
dualistic opposition, throughout the universe, of reason and 
matter, in modern times we have been long accustomed 
to t hink of this world as having had a beginning, and 
recent theories of development ” are attempts at a 
speculative history of nature gradually arriving at its pre- 
sent condition. Such theories have nothing to correspond 
to them in the system of Aristotle, for in his view the pre- 
sent fabric of the world has had an eternal existence, and 
nature is fixed, being only slightly varied by the element 
of chance. He admits, indeed, a process of development 
in human society, but in order to adapt this process to a 
fixed and eternal frame of things he announces^® the 
curious ' opinion, that the human race has repeatedly 
brought to perfection all art, science, and philosophy,, and 
has on each occasion been swept away by some wide- 
spread catastrophe or convulsion of nature, leaving only 
a few individuals to repropagate the race, and to begin 
again the development of civilisation out of the merest 
rudiments. 


In endeavouring to bmg forward, in a brief spac^ some of 
the salient characteristics of Aristotle, we have been led to 
mention chiefly those points on which he differs most 


. . for himself a bad name by pushing the irords of 

.^totle to their logical conclusion. On the other hand, St Thomas 
Aqmnas argued in fevoup of Aristotle’s belief in immortality. Spengel, 
latter view jsee note 8, p. 620) ; he quol^ vrith 
approval w anonymous ancient— 'Or* mArmv, icol 

aedyaroy d/ioiaw Ktyowi t^y ^div, *6^ riyestU T\,y ’ApurrordiJvt 
TOW iitfi^vyoms ByTiriiy. yopil(m<riy ahThy \dytty. See 
cntic^ 22 Qwto’s view. Sd. Sev., No. 278, pp. 66V666. 

(Leipfi“ 
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widely from the modem point of view, and which, there- 
fore, are his points of weakness. Much that the world 
has accepted from him, many a solid mass of wisdom 
and good sense, to be found in his writings, we have been 
obliged to pass over in silence. On most subjects Aris- 
totle is no longer an authority, but yet, for many reasons 
to works are well worth study. Firsts on account of the 
important part they have borne in the histoiy of the worli. 
No one who aspires to cultivation can dispense with a 
historical knowledge of the thought of Europe, and Aris- 
totle is one of the great fountain-he^ds of that thought. 
Secojidly^ if cultivation consists, as has been said, in^an 
acquaintance with all the best productions of the human 
mind, Aristotle's works, despite their want of style, 
certainly come among the number. Hegel advocated the 
study of these works as the noblest problem of classical 
philology." The University of Oxford, during the present 
century, has made a renewed study of Aristotle one of its 
chief instruments of education,— and with great success, as 
was especially testified to by the late Dr Arnold^ of 
Bugby. Aristotle's great knowledge of human nature, 
exhaustive classification, and clear methods of disentangling 
a question and dealing with what is essential in it, render 
many of his works an excellent cuiricfulv/rri for training 
young men, and fitting them for all the superior business 
of life. There is a certain dynamical impulse to be derived 
from Aristotle, independent of all to results and conclu- 
sions. The Aristotelian element in thought and Imowledge 
perhaps, be summed up as analytic insight and 
this insight arises out of concentration of the mind upon 
the subject in hand, marshalling together all the facts and 
opinions attainable upon it, and dwelling on these, and 
scrutinising and comparing them till a light flashes on the 
whole subject. Such is the procedure which may be learnt, 
by imitation, from Aristotle. 

The history of the study of the Aristotelian philosophy, 
since the time of Andronicus, falls under various heads, 
dealt with elsewhere. It is contained, — -Jirst^ under such 
names as those of the Greek commentators, Boethus, Nicolas 
Damascenus, Alexander of jEgae, ‘Aspasius, Adrastus, 
Gklenus, Alexander of Aphrodisias, Porphyry, lambKchus, 
Dexippus, Themistius, Proclus, Ammonius, Damascius, 
David the Armenian, Asclepius, Olympiodorus, Sim- 
plicius, and Johannes Philoponus ; secondly^ imder the 
histoiy of the caliphs of Baghdad, and their encourage- 
ment of the translation into Arabic of Greek philo- 
sophical works ; thirdly^ under the names of Avicenna 
(of Baghdad), and Averroes, and Moses Maimonides (of 
CJordova), and the history of the controversies to which 
they gave rise ; fourthly^ under the name of Thomas 
Aquinas, and the history of Scholasticism generally 
under the history of the Benaissance, and of the manifold 
editions of Aristotle to which the first age of printing gave 
birth ; sixthly ^ under the names of Bamus and Bacon, and 
the histoiy of the reaction against scholastic Aiistotelianism ; 
seventhly^ under the names of Lessing, Hegel, and other 
great Germans who, within the last hundred years, have 
revived a genuinely philosophical and critical study of 
Aristotle. 

For the bibliography of Aristotle's works wo must 
refer to the first volume of Buhle's (Bipontine) edition 
(1791-1800), which contains an enumeration of all the 
earlier editions, translations, and commentaries. All pre- 
vious editions of the text of the entire works give way to 
the recension of Immanuel Bekker (1831-1840), which 
being supplemented by a volume of Scholia upon Aristotle, 


^ See The Idfe and Correspond&nce of Thortym Arnold^ 
iby A. P. Stanley, &c., yoI. ii,, letter 274. 


edited by Brandis (1836), and a complete index to all the 
works, compiled by Bonitz (1870), constitutes the great 
edition of the Prussian Boyal Academy. Within the 
forty years much admirable work has been done in Ger- 
many in the way of clearing up special questions relating 
to Aristotle, and introducing correct judgments about his 
generally. Perhaps the scholar who, by a mix- 
::f "ich learning and yenstratirg good sense, has 
deserved best of Aristotle is Dr Lccnhard Spengel, to whose 
papers, contributed to the Boyal Bavarian Academy of 
Munich, we have often previously referred. The historians of 
philosophy, beginning with Hegel's Lectures," and going 
on to Brandis, Zeller, Schwegler, and Ueberweg, reflect the 
progressive opinions about Aristotle of critical and philoso- 
phical circles. Many excellent editions of the separate 
treatises, and many monographs on special points, have 
performed a subsidiary function. And a good German 
translation, executed by Stahr, Bender, Harsel, <kc., of the 
works of Aristotle, now nearly complete, has been pub- 
lished at Stuttgart, by Krais and HoflEmann. 

No other nation can compare with Germany in recent 
services towards a knowledge of Aristotle. Fiance has 
contributed translations of the Physics^ De Antma, Farva 
Faturalia, Organon, Politics, and Fthies, by Baith^Ieiny 
St Hilaire, an essay on the Metaphysics, by Bavaisson, and 
a few less' important works. The translations are read- 
able, but cannot be relied on for accuracy in any difiELcult 
point. In England the contributions to Aristotelian litera- 
ture have borne no sort of proportion to the extent to which 
minds have been education^y imbued with certain of 
Aristotle's works. The unproductiveness of Oxford in this 
respect is certainly a matter of reproach to that university. 
Sir W. Hamilton exhibited great learning in aU tbat con- 
cerned Aristotle rather than a true insight into Aristotle 
MmseK. Grote's work was conceived in a German spirit, 
but it was begun far too late in life to have any chance of 
success. The problem how to translate Aristotle into 
English has not yet been solved. We have had a transla- 
tion of the entire works by the not very sane, and very 
unscholarlike, Thomas Taylor (10 vols., London, 1806—12), 
which exists only as a curiosity for book collectors. And we 
have had the not uncreditable versions of Bohn's Classical 
Library, but these latter were done to order, and cannot be 
expected to perform what is in itself so dificult. Mr 
Poste, perhaps the most thorough of present English Aris- 
totelians, in his Aristotle on Fallacies, gives us rather a 
condensed paraphrase than a translation, and is often as 
difficult as the original Greek. The problem is, how to 
convey, in readable English, a pHLosophical style, full of 
technical terms for which we have no exact representatives. 
Circumlocution, or paraphrase, becomes necessary; the 
question is, how to use this with the greatest tact, so as, 
while conveying Aristotle's exact meaning, to retain some- 
thing of his manner. Perhaps this problem may, in course 
of time, be solved, if in the meanwhile the study of Greek 
is not edtogether abandoned in England. 

The following are works relating to Aristotle which are 
worthy of consultation, but have not been mentioned in the 
previous text or notes : — Stahr, Aristotelia (2 vols., Halle, 
1830-32) ; Aristoteles hei dm Romem (Leipsic, 1834). 
Biese, Die Philosophit des Aristoteles (2 vols., Berlin, 
1836-42). Waits, Organon (2 vols., Leipsic, 1844-46). 
Schwegler, Metaphysica (4 vols., Tubingen, 1847-48). 
Torstrick, De Anima (Berlin, 1862). Meyer, J. B., Disser^ 
taiio de Prindpiis Aristotelis in distrnbntione animalium 
adMbitis (Berlin, 1854); Aristotelis ThierJeunde: ein Peitrag 
zur Geschichie der Zoologie, Physiologic, und alien Philo-^ 
Sophie (1865). Spengel, Ueber die ^etorik des Aristotehs 
(Munich, 1851). 
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ABISTOXBNUS, of Tareatum, a celebrated Greek 
]ihilosoplier and writer on music, was tbe son of Spinthams 
or llnesiaa. He was at first a pupil of tke Pythagorean school, 
aad receiTed instruction from Xenopidlus; afterwards re- 
moving to Athens, he studied under Aristotle. He became 
one of the most distinguished pupils of the Peripatetic 
school, and is said to have been much disappointed when, 
after the death of Aristotle, Theophrastus was preferred to 
InTn as scholarch- His writings, which, according to Suidas, 
were 453 in number, have been almost entirely lost. 
The titles of some of them have been preserved, and 
show that bia activity had been directed to a great variety 
of topics. With the exception of a few fragments quoted 
by other authors, there is extant of all his writings only 
»ne treatise on Harmony, in three books, which is probably 
not a complete work, but made up of portions of one or 
more separate writings. His doctrine of harmony is 
directly opposed to that of the Pythagoreans, according to 
whom musical concord depended upon certain numerical 
ratios, and who were obliged to reject some combinations as 
dissonant, only because there was no ratio corresponding 

A R I T H 

KITHMETIO is the science that treats of numbers, 
and of the methods of computing by means of them. 

In introducing the subject, and endeavouring to trace 
the progress of the science, there appear to be three points 
that call for particular notice, viz., the conception of 
number, the representation of numbers either by words or 
graphically by characters, and the principles and modes of 
computation. 

1. The primary conceptions of numbers are necessarily 
of a very crude Iriad. The child attains the notion slowly 
by experience, and the ability that even adults have to 
apprehend the significance of numbers with precision is re- 
stricted to an extremely narrow area. This is still more the 
case among uncivilised races, some of which do not appear to 
be able to count beyond 3, or 4, or 5, or are at least believed 
to have no words in their vocabularies that express larger 
numbers. It is to be remembered that the knowledge that 
is acquired regarding numbers through experience and 
culture is not of num&rs absolutely or in the abstract, but 
rests almost entirely pn a perception of the relations which 
numbers bear to each other. 

The power to form a direct and immediate conception of 
numbers is very limited; hut the relative magnitudes of 
numbers, large as well as small, can be expressed with the 
utmost accuracy, and so as to be clearly understood. The 
system of uotarion in common use, whereby we express not 
merely numbers, but parts of numbers, supplies us with 
means of comparing arithmetically together either the 
greatest or the minutest magnitudes, to ' which there is 
absolutely no limit. The proportion, for instance, that the 
circumference of a circle bears to the diameter, though it 
cannot be stated with arithmetical exactness, has been cal- 
culated to upwards of 200 decimal places, — a nicely for 
which the vast dimensions that science discloses in the 
physical universe furnish no means of comparison what- 
ever. For let it be supposed that a circle were described, 
with a point on the earth^s surface as centre, so as to 
extend beyond the most distant star that can be discerned 
by the most powerful existing telescope, that the radius of 
the circle were known, and that the circuinference were 
computed from it, it does not appear that an error in the 
thirfieth decimal place would be of such magnitude that 
the keen^ vmon, aided by the most powerful microscope 
could d^cfc it. 

In all {yatems of number, with the exception, perhaps, 
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to them. This theory Axistoxenus considered to be an 
attempt to force ct priori determinations upon nature, and 
he sought to develop a theory of harmony from an 
empirical basis. According to him, the ear is the true judge 
of concord, and its impressions can be generalised into rules. 
Hia followers were called /xoiktikoi, or musicians by ear, in 
opposition to the Pythagoreans, who were koi/ovucoi, or 
Tnnaip.ia.na by rule. An other doctrine attributed to Ans- 
toxenus brings out forcibly the strong empirical tendency 
of hia mind. He is said to have held that the soul stood 
in the same relation^, to the parts of^ the body as harmony 
stands to the parts of a musical instrument; it was the 
result of organisation. What proofs he advanced in favour 
of view, and how the opinion was connected with his 
general system of thought, we have not now the means of 
determining. 

TKe best edition of Aristoxenus is by Maxanard, with German 
translation and full commentary, ArisioxemtP hartnonische 

1868. The fragments are also given in Miiller, ]^*ag. Mist^ 
Qroec.^ ii. 269, sqg. See also Mahne’s work. Diatribe de Aristoxeno^ 
1793 ; and that of Brill, Aristoxenus^ rhythTniscJie und metrischG 
Mesmjmgen^ 1871. 
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of the very rudest, numerical conceptions are aided by the 
introduction, usually at a very early stage, of methods of 
grouping. In nearly every case the methods adopted con- 
nect themselves with the number of the fingers, either of 
one or, more usually, of the two hands. Having reached 
5 or 10, the reckoner proceeds by adding to these the prior 
numbers; and when a second 5 or 10 is reached, a new 
word or sign is employed, the significance or derivation of 
which is generally well marked in the name or form it 
bears. Similarly when (say) five fives or ten tens are 
reached, a fresh start is made. These processes of grouping 
are of great importance, conveying clearer conceptions than 
could otherwise be obtained of the relative magnitudes of 
numbers. An additional evidence of the value of the prin- 
ciple is to be found in certain numerical combinations 
which are not additive, as such combinations mostly are,, 
but subtractive. Thus, if a conception he formed of 10, 
and again of 20, 19 and even 18 will connect themselves 
more readily with the latter than with the former, and so 
we have such forms as duodevigirvti and undevigmti; and 
there is little doubt that similar considerations, in combina- 
tion with a regard for brevity of expression, have led to the 
use of the subtractive forms IX., XL., <fec. 

2. There are two ways in which numbers are represented, 
— either in words or by particular characters or symbols. 
It is with the latter that arithmetic has more especially to 
do, the numerous important and interesting questions that 
relate to word-numerals falling rather within the domain 
of language. It is only in so far as they arise out of the 
systems of grouping already referred to, suggesting in tlieir 
formation such processes as addition or multiplication, that 
these call for any notice here. Dr Tylor {Primitive Cul- 
ture, chap, vii.) gives a variety of remarkable collocations 
of this sort, as well as of descriptive numerals, that are in 
use among dijSerent races and tribes. 

There is also a common use of characters to represent 
numbers which does not properly belong to this subject. 
The letters A, B, C, <fec., or a, y, or the like, the order 
of whose succession is fixed, are often employed to indicate 
numerical order, either singly or in combination with 
numerals proper. This is not, however, an arithmetical 
use of the ch^actcrs; they are merely ordmcdle, and cannot 
furnish a basis for calculation. 

The origin of the various characters which have been 
employed to indicate numbers proper, and by o# 
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which computations can be effected, is in most cases alpha- 
betical. In the Hebrew and Greek notations, for instance, 
the letters were taken in the main in their alphabetical 
order, being divided into three groups, of which the first 
represented units, the second tens, and the third hundreds; 
and very similar systems have been in use among other 
nations. As the Hebrew alphabet contained no more than 
twenty-two letters, the numbers from 500 to 900 were 
represented by five final forms, and sometimes by additive 
.combinations with 400. The following is the usual 
Hebrew notation, numbers exceeding ten being made up 
by placing the larger numeral characters first : — 

K n 3 n n 1 T n ID 

1 234 56789 

10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 

100 200 300 400 500 600 700 800 900 

The ordinary Greek notation has not merely a general 
resemblance of structure to the Hebrew, but corresponds 
to it closely, character for character, up to 80. The Greek 
alphabet consisting of twenty-four letters, three additional 
characters were introduced. The first, for 6, occupying the 
place of is 5- (named orrav), which was afterwards used 
as a contractiou fov <rr; the others, for 90 and 900, were 
named KOTnra and cra/jcwt respectively, and written 9 or 
and 5^. The notation is thus as follows : — 


a 


y 

S 

€ 

5“ 


V 

6 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

£ 

K 

\ 


V 

i 

0 

TT 

9 or 4 

10 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

p 


T 

V 


X 


<0 


100 

200 

300 

400 

500 

600 

700 

800 

900 


To distinguish the numeral letters an accent was written 
after the last, — ^thus, 38 was A17, while thousands were indi- 
cated by writing the accent below, — ^thus ^3 was 4000. 
The letter M (for fAvptoi) increased the numeral 10,000 
times. Fractions were separated by a space from the 
integers they were afllxed to, and the denominator was 
written like an index or power in our notation, — ^thus, 
p,"y 0^^ was 43-!^f* 

In addition to this another entirely different notation 
is found in Greek inscriptions. It more nearly resembles 
the Roman system, the numeral characters (except the 
first) being the initials of the numeral names, and being 
repeated till the number to be signified was expressed. I 
represents, 1, H (irA^c) 5, A (ScKa) 10, H (cicarov, the 
aspirate being written as an H) 100, X (x^toi) 1000, M 
(jAvpCoi) 10,000. Characters enclosed within three lines 
(forming a 11) are thereb y m ultipli ed b y 5, To give an 
example, in this notation |h I HH I a I AIIIII represents 
768. 

The Roman system, with which we are still familiar 
nearly in its completeness, employs the letters of the alphabet, 
but is not based upon alphabetical order. Many attempts 
have been made to account for the symbols, and the com- 
plete solution of the problem of their origination is perhaps 
unattainable. Sir J ohn Leslie, following some writers of the 
16th and 17th centuries (see in particular the Ctirstis Mathe- 
maticua of DechSIes, vol. 1 1674, 2d. ed. 1690), advocated 
the opinion that, one line or stroke being taken to repre- 
sent the unit, when ten of these were set down, a stroke 
would be drawn across them in a slanting direction to 
cancel them, and the unit stroke and cancelling stroke 
woizld thus pive the form X for 10 ; that a repetition of 
this proceeding would give a third stroke when 100 was 
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I reached, and the three might take the form [Z or C ; and 
that, similarly, the combination of four strokes would give 
M for 1000. This explanation is perhaps too ingenious. 
It has the merit of accounting for the X (the cruoc of the 
method), which may have been introduced in some such 
way. But one does not readily see how the [Z could be 
formed from the X, or the iVI from the [Z \ and it appears 
far more likely that the signs for 100 and 1000 are merely 
the initial letters of Centum and Mille^ — all the more that 
the very ancient notation noticed above as found in Greek 
inscriptions hsws evidently an origin of this kind. In any 
case Vt L, and D appear to be respectively the halves 
of X, the angular C (CI)> srid. the rouuded M (co). The 
ancient forms of D and M, viz., lO and CIO, have ceased 
to be familiar. By an extension of this style of characters, 
too denoted 5000; CClOO, 100,000; CCCIOOO, 
1,000,000, &c. To represent two, three, <fcc., millions, 
the CCCIOOO was repeated the required number of 
times. 

The Roman notation employs fewer characters than the 
Greek, and makes greater use of combinations. One is 
repeated up to four; to the new character for five, ones are 
repeated up to nine; ones are added to the ten character; 
at fifteen the five enters, and so at twenty-five, &c. ; for the 
tens up to forty the ten is repeated, and so on, — ^the symbols 
I, Y, X, li, C, 'D expressing all numbers by regular com- 
binations up to M, a thousand. The subtractive colloca- 
tions, lY, IX, XL, XC, now the ordinary, were originally 
alternative forms, as were also the rarer combinations IIX 
for 8, XHX for 18, XXC for 80, &c. To the extent of 
these subtractive forms, the values of the characters 
depended on their position, a smaller number being added 
to a greater when it followed, and subtracted from it when 
it preceded it. This element of position is, however, an 
irregular and exceptional one; and, instead of being of 
such advantage as the local value of the Arabic notation, 
is rather a hindrance in calculation. 

Far superior to all the ancient systems, and indeed to 
every other system that exists, is the arithmetical nota- 
tion that is in common use. The Arabic numerals, as 
they are called, are ten in number, nine of them repre- 
senting the first nine numbers, and the tenth, the cipher 
or zero, indicating the absence or negation of numerical 
value. The significance of these figures or digits depends 
on their relative position, and the great merit of the system 
is due to this element of local value. Standing singly, the 
figures denote simply one, two, three, &c. ; but in combina- 
tions of them every removal towards the left increases the 
value of the figure ten times. In 5673, for instance, the 
3 denotes three, the 7 seven tens (70), the 6 six times ten 
tens (600), the 5 five times ten hundreds (5000). Should 
any of the series of tens be wanting, as in nine thousand 
and forty-eight, where hundreds do not occur, the place is 
supplied by a cipher, which throws back the digit that 
expresses thousands into its proper place, thus 9048, It 
is by this use of the cipher in supplying blanks, and so 
regulating the places of the significant digits, that the 
principle of local value is carried out. See further the sec- 
tions on notation and numeration below, p. 527. 

The ordinary numerals are called Arabic, and it appears 
to have been through the Arabians that they were introduced 
into Europe; but they are now generally acknowledged 
to be of Indbn origin. As may be imagined, they have 
passed through a great variety of forms, one of the earliest 
types of them being the Devanagari, a species of Sanskrit 
numerals. In the early Indian treatise of Bhascara and 
Brahmegupta, translated by Mr Colebrooke (see article 
Algebea, p. 517 of voL i.), as well as in the still earlier 
writings of Arya-Bhatta, there are both indications and 
illustrations of the use of the nine digits and the cipher; 
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and tlie system is tlius traced "back to the 7th, and in all 
probability to the 5th century of the Christian era. Even 
then it was evidently no novelty, but is alluded to as hold- 
ing an established position; and the Hindu writers nowhere 
lay claim to the invention of it, but constantly assign to it 
a supernatural origin. The method was known to the 
Arabiaas in the 9th century; and in the course of the 10th 
it seems to have come into general use among them, espe- 
cially in their astronomical writings and tables. It was 
probably in the following century that the Arabs intro- 
duced the notation into Spain; but in regard to this we 
have no explicit information, and different accounts are 
given of the earliest instances of the use of the system in 
Europe. On the one hand, it is alleged that the figures 
first occur in a translation of Ptolemy, of the date 1136, 
while others maintain that they were introduced (about 
1252) by means of the celebrated astronomical tables pub- 
lished by and named from AJphonso the Wise. That their 
use was known in Italy at the commencement of the 13th 
century, appears to be satisfactorily established, for there 
is no good reason to doubt the genuineness of the MS. 
writings of Leonardo of Pisa, copies of which have been 
found bearing the dates 1202 and 1220. Numerous other 
instances are given of the early use of the nine figures and 
the cipher, especially by astronomers, and in calendars. The 
great superiority of this to earlier modes of numerical ex- 
pression became gradually apparent, and in course of time 
it came into almost univers^ use among civilised nations. 

For a time there was, not unnaturally, considerable in- 
exactness or confusion in Hie employment of the notation. 
In early writings such combinations are found, for example, 
as X2 for 12, 301 for 31, &c. In the latter case the law 
of local value is lost sight of, and the characters 30 are 
used as equivalent to tlmty, irrespective of their position. 

3. Calculation or computation by means of numerical 
characters is what is ordinarily regarded as the distinctive 
province of arithmetic, and the worth of a system of nota- 
tion is to be estimated by the facilities it affords for the 
operations of reckoning. The methods in common use 
will be detailed, and the principles on which they depend 
briefly expounded, in subsequent sections of this article. 

Computation of a comparatively rude kind was often 
carried on in ancient times, and is practised still in some 
countries, by what are called palpable methods, — as, for 
instance, by means of counters, or by balls strung on rods 
or running in grooves. Of this the abacus of the Romans 
(used too, but not so generally, among the Greela), the 
swan-pan, still in constant use among the Chinese, &c., are 
examples. (See AnAcus, voL i. p. 4.) 

The methods that preceded the adoption of the Arabic 
numerals were all comparatively unwieldy, and very simple 
processes involved great labour. The notation of the 
Romans, in particulax, could adapt itself so ill to arithmetical 
operations, that nearly aU their calculations had to be made 
by the abacus. One of the best and most manageable of 
the ancient systems is the Greek, though that too is very 
clumsy, as may be seen from an elementary example. 

Let it be required to muliply 862 by 523, i.c., taiff by 
^/cy . The product of a> and is 400,000, 
of f and 30,000, or of ^ 

and 1000, or jx. Similarly the multipli- ijiy 

cation of o by k gives 16,000, or of 
f hy ic, ,acr; of ^ by k, fi; of <o by y, j8v; 
of i by y, pgr; and of /8 by y, 5-. These a cr p, 

may be arranged in some such order as in fiv 

the margin, and summed. The result is pgr 5- 

p.]K€]K<i>fcy’ , or 450,856. 

The notation employed here extends 
to htmdreds of millions. A scheme proposed by Archi- 
medes, the most distinguished mathematician of anti- 
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quity, in his work entitled Arenariits, goes far 

beyond this. Taking the limit of the ordinary system, viz., 
a m3uiad of myriads, or 100,000,000, as the basis of a new 
scale, he treats of numbers formed by the continued pro- 
duct of that amount repeated eight times, extending to 
sixty-four places in our notation. These he divided into 
what we should call periods, of eight figures each, to which 
he gave the name of octades. He thus appears to have to 
some extent anticipated the modem method of grouping, 
though, from the want of knowledge of the principle of local 
value, the practical advance he made was unimportant. 
Apollonius of Perga, who flourished a little after the time of 
Archimedes, took the myriad as the basis of his system, 
and repeated the sign Mv for each product of a myriad; 
thus XSMv.Mv.Mui indicates what we would write as 
34,000,000,000,000. But his most important contribution 
to arithmetical science was his grouping the tens in mul- 
tiplication, so as to connect large numbers, as far as pos- 
sible, with those we represent by the nine digits. He thus 
endeavoured, and with some measure of success, to remedy 
the defect of the general system arising from the want of 
apparent connection of such characters as X and r, for 
example, or v and co, with what he called their bases, y 
and rj. It is chiefly in the commentaries of Eutocius on 
the works of Archimedes and ApoUonius that the examples 
of the ancient Greek arithmetic which we possess are 
preserved. 

The operations of the Greek arithmetic involving frac- 
tions were necessarily very complicated. A simpler system 
was introduced (by Ptolemy, according to his commentator 
Theon, but it appears to have existed before time) in 
what are known as sexagesiTnalSy which are precisely analo- 
gous to the duodecimals by which we sometimes calculate 
areas. The division of the circle into 360 degrees arose, 
no doubt, from 360 approximating the number of days 
in the year, and containing a large number of divisors. 
The radius of the circle, or side of the inscribed hexagon, 
subtended at the centre 60 of these degrees, and from 
the degree was again divided into 60 parts called minutes, 
the minute into 60 seconds, <kc., just as the foot is divided 
into 12 inches, the inch into 12 seconds, ifcc., in duo- 
decimals. The sexagesimal system, though applied in the 
first instance to circular, was also employed in linear, 
measurements. As an example, the square of X^; S ve, ie,, 
of 37® 4' 55', will be found to be ^aroc 8 (8 & kc, 1376® 

4' 14" 10'" 26"" The numerals beyond 60 or ( being dis- 
pensed with in this system, the next letter, o, was used to 
denote zero; and it has been conjectured that this may 
have been the origin of the form of our cipher. 

flhe most important step in the progress of modem arith- 
metic was the introduction of decimal fractions, and the 
extension of the Arabic notation to the expression of them. 
The first writer who advocated and exemplified the use of 
decimals was Simon Stevin d© Bruges, better known as 
Stevinus, in a paper {La Diaim) published about 1586; 
but he employed an awkward notation, and it was only 
after a considerable period that they assumed the form—’ 
enfcely consistent with the notation of integers — ^with 
which we are fa mi li ar . Prom a form which Lord Napier 
employs in his Bahdologia (1617), the introduction of the 
decimal point (as a comma) has been ascribed to but 
apparently without sufficient evidence. 

The following writers on arithmetic may be named, in 
addition to those already mentioned: — ^Diophantus, who 
flourished in or about the 4th century; Maximus Planudes, 
who died about 1360; Lucas Pacioli (do Burgo, or di 
Borgo), whose Summa de Arithmetica (1494) was the first 
work on ^gebra printed, and one of the earhest on arith- 
metic; Bishop Tonstall, whose De Arte Sv^i^pvtandi (1622) 
was the first work on the subject printed in E^lish; 
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calculations bj means of the ten fingers. Ten is well 
chosen, being neither too large nor too small, but twelve 
might, in some respects, have been found more convenient. 

All numbers can be expressed with twelve or any other 
number as basis, just as with ten.^ 

2. NuimraJLim is the art of reading figures employed to Nnmera- 
express numbers. The following table shows the places 

of the figures, as already described, up to billions ; — 

(1.) Units. 

(2.) Tens. 

(3.) Hundreds. 

(4) Thousands. 

(5.) Tens of thousands. 

(6.) Hundreds of thousands. 

(7.) Millions. 

(8.) Teas of millions. 

(9.1 Hundreds of millions. 

(10.) Thousands of millions. 

(11.) Tens of thousands of millions. 

(12.) Hundreds of thousands of millions. 

(13.) Billions. 

The fibres 8,607,034,740,952, for example, are read thtiigj 
— ^Eight billions, six hundred and seven thousand and 
thirty-four millions, seven hundred and forty thousand, 
nine hundred and fifty-two. Ciphers are passed over in 
reading, their function being to determine the proper posi- 
tion of the significant figures. When the number of figures 
exceeds four, it is usual to print them off as above in groups 
of three, by means of commas. At the odd commas, reckon- 
ing from the right hand, we always read thousands ; at 
the even commas, millions, billions, &c. 

3. Notatum has, in addition to the general meaning 
already explained, a special signification as the converse 
of numeration, it is the art of representing by figures 
numbers that are given expressed in words. 

4. Addition is the method of finding the sum of two or Addition, 
more given numbers, that is, the number to which they 
amount when taken together. 

Suppose a colunm, added in the ordinary way, amounts 
to 34. The 4 is set down under the column, and the 3, 
representing 30, is added with (or, as usually expressed, 

I “ carried to ”) the next column. 

j 5. Svhtractiiyn is the method of finding the differeme Snbtrao 
between two given numbers, that is, the number by which 
the greater number exceeds the less, or the remainder after 
the less is taken from the greater. 

In subtracting, say, 38 from 92, since 8 cannot be taken 
from 2, we “ borrow ” from the place of tens, i.c., the 2 is 
increased by 10, and 8 taken from 12 leaves 4. The 10 
added (or ‘‘borrowed”) has to be taken away again, and 
this is done by taking 1 from 9 in the place of tens. But 
3 has also to be taken from this 9 ; so first of all the 1 
I and 3 are added together, i,e., 1 is “ carried ” to the 3, and 
, 4 taken from 9 leaves 5, giving 54 as the complete re- 
mainder. The “borrowing” process depends on the con- 
I sideration that when the same amount is added to both 
; numbers their difference is unaltered — ^it being remembered 
! that ten in the upper line corresponds to one a place to- 
I wards the left in the lower line. 

6. Multiplicaiim is a method of finding the result pro- Mialtipli- 
duoed by adding a given number taken a given number patLon. 
of times. The number to be repeated is called the 
multiplicand; the number expressing the times it is taken, 
the multiplier; and the result obtained, the product. The 
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Bobert Eecorde (died 1568), whose Grounde of Aries and 
Whetstone of Witte were arithmetical works of great value ; 
Nicolo Tartaglia (died 1559) ; Michael Stiefel or Stifelius 
(1486-1567), said to have been the inventor of the signs 

and - ; Peter Eamus (1515-1572); Albert Girard 
(died 1634); William Oughtred (died 1660); Edward 
Cocker, whose Arithmetic (1st ed. 1677), a posthumous 
work, and probably a forgery, is of slight merit, though 
it passed through many editions ; Kastner (Geschickte der 
McUhematihf 4 vols. 1796-1800); Montucla {Sistoire da 
Medhernaiiguay Yol. L 1799); De Morgan {Arithmetical 
Books, 1847). By far the best history of arithmetic is that 
of Dr George Peacock, late Dean of Ely, published in the 
Bncyclopoedia Metropolitana. 

Of recent works on arithmetic there is great abundance, 
and many of them are of great excellenca They usually 
contain statements of modes of operation, under the name 
of “Eules,” with a number of examples under each for 
practice ; and not a few of them give in addition explana- 
tions of the ralionale of the methods. 

In the following sections the ordinary processes of arith- 
metical calculation and their commonest practical uses are 
briefly explained. The various methods of operation are 
given with greater or less detail, as has appeared necessary 
for the exposition of the principles on which the operations 
depend ; and light is in many instances thrown on both 
processes and principles by illustrative examples. For 
further examples the reader is referred to the manuals 
above alluded to. The earlier sections, forming the greater 
part of the article, are occupied with numbers in the ab- 
stract, and the remainder with arithmetic in its practical 
applications. 

1. AbSTEAOT AniTHMETIO. 

1. Ifotaiion is the name usually given to the expressing 
of numbers by means of characters or figures. 

The number ten is the basis or radix of the Arabic sys- 
tem of notation, and every number may be expressed in 
that notation by combinations of the ten digits, or numeral 
figures, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 0, the last (the cipher or 
sero) having no value except in combination. When several 
of these are placed together, every removal towards the 
left increases the value of a figure ten times. The figure 
placed furthest to the right has the same significance as 
when it stands alone, i.e., it represents units, the figure 
next to it denotes tens, the next hundreds, the next thou- 
sands; 8735 is therefore read as eight thousand seven 
hundred and thirty-five. With more than four figures we 
should have — stiU proceeding to the left — ^tens of thou- 
sands ; then hundreds of thousands, and then thousands 
of thousands ; but instead of this we use the term millions. 
A million of millions is a billion,^ and a million of billions 
a trillion. A digit followed by three figures thus expresses 
thousands; by six figures, millions; by twelve, billions; 
and so on. Beyond trillions we have — ^taking the figures 
in groups of six — quadrillions, quintillions, sextillions, sep- 
tfllions, octillions, nonillions, dec. But occasion is very 
seldom found to employ these terms, and indeed it is diffi- 
cult to form any distinct or definite idea of even a billion. 

The system of notation in ordinary use is remarkable at 
once for its simplicity and its completenesa The selection 
of ten as the basis or radix of the system (whence numbers 
expressed in this way are said to be in the denary scale 
of notation) is in all probability to be traced to primitive 

1 In France, and by a few English miters a thousand millions is 
called a billion, a thousand billions a trillion, &c. The ordinary Eng- 
lish usage is at least as convenient, and agrees (which the other does 
not) with the etymological formation of the words — ^the billion, tril- 
lion, quadrillion, &o., being respectively the second, third, fourth, &c., 
powers of a million. 


^ With twelve as basis in the duodeyiar^ scale), the number 
represented by the figures 8735 would be the sum of 8 x 12 x 12 x 12, 
7 X 12 X 12, 3 X 12, and 6, 14,873 in the ordinary or denary Bcal©. 

To convert 8735 of the denary into the duodenary scale, we find the 
twelves in it, that is, divide it by 12, the quotient by 12, This 
gives (using the character e for eleven), 507e. 
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multiplicand and multiplier are also said to be factors of 
tlie product. 

The multiplicand raigiit be written down the required 
number of times, and the sum found by addition. But 
tedious process is unnecessary when the numbers to 
be added are all the same “We do not then require to 
pass from figure to figure, as when they are different. In 
adding sis nines, for instance, we do not need to proceed 
step by step (as with 64-54-9 + 8 + 6 + 7«41), but know 
the result, 54, at once from a table of products which is 
committed to memory. 

When two numbers are to be multiplied together, either 
may be taken as the multiplier. For it .... . 

is evident that the four rows of dots, 

five in a row, in the margin, are the same 

as the five rows, four in a row — ^accord- 
ing as we take the rows horizontally or 
vertically ; that is, 4 times 5 and 5 times 4 amount to 
the same number. 

The process of multiplication by a single digit — by 8, for 
instance — is nothing but an abridgement of the operation 
of writing the multiplicand eight times and adding. When 
there are more digits than one in the multiplier, we arrange 
the successive products in the well-known fashion, because 
the multiplication has to be by 10 times the second digit 
(counting from the right), 100 times the third, and so on. 
Thus, in multiplying 92058 by 734, the 2 of the multipli- 
‘ cand is really 2000 ; the 3 of the multiplier, 30 ; and the 
product of these, 6, 60,000, falls by the ordinary pro- 

cess into its proper place. 

The process of working may sometimes be considerably 
shortened by multiplying a product already obtained. Thus, 
to multiply by 56^ we may multiply first by 8, and then 
take 7 times the result, obtaining the product by 56 at 
once. So with 549378, we may begin with 9, and mul- 
tiply the 9 product by 6 for 54, and the 54 product by 7 
for 378, observing to arrange the lines correctly, by placing 
under the right-hand figure of every multiplier the right- 
. hand figure of the corresponding product. 

OiTision 7. Bivisim is the method of finding how often one given 
number contains another. 

Of these two numbers, the former is called the dividend, 
and the latter the divisor. The number expressing the 
times that the first contains the second is called the guo- 
tient. When the number of times is not exact, the excess 
of the dividend over the divisor taken greatest number 
of times that the dividend contains it exactly is called the 
remmnder. 

As multiplication is a short method of addition, division 
(which is file converse of multiplication) is an abridged 
Bubtoaction. Were we to subtract the divisor from the 
dividend, subtract it again from the remainder, and con- 
tinue the process till a remainder less than the divisor were 
obtained, the number of subtractions would give the re- 
quired quotient. But this operation is greatly shortened 
by means of multiplication. Thus, if it is required to find 
how often 9 is contained in 49, remembering that 5x9 
is 45, and that this is the nearest product not greater t]^n 
49, we have at once the quotient 5 and remainder 4. 

In dividing, e.g., 167685 by 287, by the ordinary pro- 
cess of long division, we find (after, it may be, a trial or 
two) that 1676 is more than 5 times but less than 6 times 
287. The first quotient figure is therefore 5, represenir 
ing 500 ; and proceeding in the customary way, we take 
from the dividend 500 times the divisor, then 80 times, 
and then 4 tunes, with 77 over. The dividend, therefore, 
contains the divisor 684 times, with a remainder of 77. 

When the divisor does not exceed 12, the operation is 
^du^ mentally, and lie quotient set down at opce. 
This is called short division. If the divisor is made 


up of factors not greater than 12, short division may be 
employed, the factors being taken in succes- 
sion. When there are two such divisors, the 
remainder of the whole division is obtained 8)725 — 2 

from the partial remainders, by multiplying 9 q g 

the second of these by the first divisor, and 
adding the first to the product. Thus, in the annexed 
example, division by 48 gives a remainder of 32, for it 
will be seen that 725 is 5 more than 8 times 90, and 4352 
is 2 more than 6 times 725. Therefore, 4362 is 2 more 
than the sum of 48 times 90 and 6 times 6, Le., it exceeds 
48 times 90 by 6 x 5,-h 2 = 32, or contains 48 90 times 
and 32 over. 

Measures andMultvples of Nuwh&rs. — 8. A measure of any Measure 
number is a number that divides it without a remainder. 

A multiple of any number is a number that it divides with- ^^Itiples. 
out a remainder. A common measure, or common multiple. 
of several numbers, is a number which is a measure or a 
multiple of each of them. Thus, 3 is a common measure 
of 12, 18, and 24 ; 60 is a common multiple of 6, 10, and 
16. A measure of a number is sometimes called a suh- 
muUiple of it. 

A prime number is a number which no other, except unity, 
divides without a remainder; as 2, 3, 6, 7, 11, 13, 17, &c. 

Numbers which are divisible by other numbers without 
remainder, that is, which can be resolved into factors, ar« 
called composite numbers ; as 4, 6, 8, 9, 10, &c. Any 
factors into which a composite number can be divided are 
called its component parts. Numbers are said to be prirne 
to each other when they have no common measure, as 15 
and 28. The prime factors of a number are the prime 
numbers of which it is the continued product. Thus, 2, 3, 

7 are the prime factors of 42 ; 2, 2, 3, 5, of 60. 

9. To find the greatest common measure of two given Greatest 
numbers, the greater number is divided by the less ; tho common 
former divisor is then divided by the remainder, and each 
successive divisor by the remainder obtained in dividing 
by it, till there is no remainder. The last divisor is the 
greatest common measure. 

This depends on the two following principles : — (1.) If 
a number measures any other, it measures every multiple 
of that other ; for obviously, since 7 measures 56, it also 
measures 12 times or 17 times 56; and, (2.) Every number 
that is a common measure of two others measures also 
their sum or their difference; for the sum or difference 
of, say, 13 times 8 and 22 times 8, must, it is evident, be 
some multiple of 8. 

Thus, to find the greatest common measure of 475 and 
589, dividing 589 by 475, we have the remainder 114 ; 
dividing 475 by 114, we have the remainder 19 ; and 114 
divided by 19 leaves no remainder. Therefore, 19 is the 
greatest common measure. For any number that measures 
589 and 475 will measure their difference, 114, and will, 
therefore, measure 456, which is a multiple of 114. Also, 
any common measure of 475 and 466 will measure their 
difference, 19. Therefore, no number greater than 19 can 
measure both 589 and 475. Again, 19 will measure both, 
for it measures 114, and therefore measures 466, a multiple 
of 114. Hence it measures 475, which is 456 + 19, and 
also 689, which is 475 + 114. Therefore, 19 measures 
both numbers, and since no greater number does so, it is 
their greatest common measure. 

In seeking for measures or factors, it will be of advantage 
to attend to the following properties of numbers. (For the 
sake of brevity, we use ‘‘divisible" here for “divisible 
without remainder.") 

(1.) A number is divisible by 2, if the last digit is 
divisible by 2 ; by 4, if the last two digits are divisible by 
4 ; and by 8, if the last three digits are divisible by 8. 

For, to take the last case^ figures preceding the last 
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three are a multiple of 1000, wMch is a multiple of 8. If, 
then, the last tiiree figures are ciivisible by S, so is the 
whole number. 

(2.) Similarly, and for precisely similar reasons, a num- 
ber is divisible by 5, if its last digit is so ; ie,, if the 
number ends with 5 or 0 ; by 25, if it ends with 25 or 
75 ; and by 125, if it ends with 125, 625, 375, or 875. 

(3.) A number is divisible by 9 when the sum of its 
digits is so divisible. This is a case of the important pro- 
perty that the division of a number by 9 produces the same 
remainder as the division of the sum of its digits by 9. 
Taking any number, e.g., 583, we see that it is made up of 
58 tens and 3 j that is, of 58 nines and 58 and 3. Again, 
58 is 5 tens and 8 ; that is, 5 nines and 5 and 8, Thus, 
583 is made up of 58 nines, 5 nines, and 5 + 84-3; that 
is, of nines + the sum of its digits. Therefore 583 
and 5 + 8 + 3 must give the same remainder when divided 
by 9, 

A proof of multiplication, by “ casting out the nines,” 
depends on this property. If a number, made up, say, of 
nines and 7 over, be multiplied by another made up of nines 
and 6 over, their product must be nines and 35, that is, 
nines and 8 over ; and unless this relation holds good, there 
must be an error in the multiplication. 

(4.) Similarly, a number is divisible by 3, if the sum of 
its digits is so ; for, if every number be made up of nines 
and the sum of its digits, it must be made of threes and 
the same sum. 

(5.) A number is divisible by 11, if the sums of its 
alternate digits are equal, or if they differ by a multiple of 
11. Take any number whose alternate digits are equal, or 
differ by a multiple of 11, as 8294. This is equal to the 
sum of 8000, 200, 90, and 4 ; that is, of 80 times 99, 80, 
twice 99, 2, 90, and 4. Leaving out the multiples of 99 
(as being multiples of 11), we have 80 + 90 + 2 + 4. But 
as 2 + 4 and a multiple of 11 give 8 + 9, therefore, if 
80 + 90 + 2 + 4 be divisible by 11, so must 80 + 90 + 8 + 9 
be, and vzce versa. But 88 + 99 is divisible by 11; so, 
therefore, is 80 + 90 + 2 + 4, and so also 8294. 

If, in finding the greatest common measure by the 
method described, a divisor occurs containing a factor that 
evidently does not measure one of the numbers given, that 
factor may at once be onaitted, since it can be no prt of 
the common measure. Thus, in finding the greatest com- 
mon measure of 59241 and 223014, we get 13950 as a 
divisor. Now, 60 divides this, ie,, 5x5x2, and neither 
5 nor 2 measures the first of the given numbers. We can 
therefore reduce 13950 to 279 at once, whence we im- 
mediately find 93 to be the greatest common measure. 

Least 10, To find the least common mndtiple of two given 

common numbers, divide either of the numbers by the greatest 
multiple, common measure of the two, and multiply the other num- 
<ber by the quotient Thus, the greatest common measure 
of 30 and 48 is 6. Therefore the least common multiple 
is 48 X 5 or 30 x 8, 240. For the product 6x6x8 

is evidently a common multiple of 30 (i,e,, 5x6) and 48 i 
{Le., 6 X 8), and since 8 and 5 are prime to each other, this 
product must be the least that contains both 5x6 and 
6x8. 

To find the least common multiple of any given num- 
bers, arrange them in a line, and strike out any of them 
that measure any of the others; take any number that 
measures all or part of the remainder, and divide aE that 
it measures by ihat number, setting down the quotients 
and the undivided numbers in a second line ; proceed with 
this second line as with the first, and continue this process 
tin a line is obtained of numbers prime to each other. The 
continued product of the divisors and the numbers in the 
last Hne is the least common multiple required. This de- 
pends on the principle just demonstrated, that a common 
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factor of two or more numbers needs to be taken but once 
for the common multiple. 

In finding the least common multiple of 42, 46, 50, 54, 

60, 63, 70, 75, and 90, for instance, we may divide in 
succession by 5, 7, 5, and 6. It is evident that 45 may 
be omitted, since it will measure every multiple of 90. The 
division by 5 is virtually the substitution for 50, 60, 70. 

75, and 90, of the product 5x10x12x14x15x18, 
which is manifestly a common multiple of them. Then 
14 and 18 are omitted, being contained in 42 and 54. 

Nost we substitute for 42 and 63 the product 7x6x9; 
omit 6 and 9 as being contained in 64; then take 5x2x3, 
instead of 10 and 15 ; omit 2 and 3, as measures of 12 ; 
and, lastly, substitute 6 x 9 x 2 for 54 and 12. The pro- 
duct of 5, 7, 5, 6, 9, 2, gives 18900 as the least common 
multiple. 

If the divisors are all prime numbers, the result must 
be the least common multiple ; and it is better to avoid 
using composite numbers as divisors, except when they 
measure all the numbers in the line. Had 10, for instance, 
been taken in the example as the first divisor, 76 would have 
remained in the second line, and the result obtained would 
have been five times too great. It is often found conveni- 
ent to write the prime factors of the least common multiple, 
which is in the example 2x2x3x3x3x6x5x7. 

Fractions. — 11. H unity be divided into any number of lections, 
equal parts, one or more of these parts is called a frac- 
tim. K, for example, we divide unity into 7 equal parts, 
and take 6 of these, we shall obtain the fraction we speak 
of as five-sevenths. (This, and what follows, may be 
familiarly illustrated by taking any object and dividing it 
in the way described — o, straight line, for instance, thus, 
i I 1 i I I I t , J 

There are two kinds of fractions — Tvlgar Fraetims, 
often spoken of simply as Fractions, and Decimal Frcuy 
tiom or Decimals. 

A vulgar fraction is represented by two numbers, called 
the tevTns of the fraction, which are written, the one above 
and the other below a horizontal line ; thus, the fraction 
already mentioned is written •f'* number under the 
line indicates the number of equal parts into which unity 
is divided, and is called the deTiomiriXitor^ as showing the 
“ denomination” (see § 32) of the fraction. The number 
above the line, indicating the number of those equal parts 
that the fraction consists of, is called the mimerator. 

The most usual definition of a fraction is that which is 
given above. But it may be also defined or regarded as 
one number divided by anothor, the numerator being the 
dividend, and the denominator the divisor. Thus, the 
fraction 4, which we have interpreted to mean 5 of the 7 
parts into which unity is supposed to be divided, may also 
be regarded as the seventh part of 6 units. For, if each 
of 8 units be divided into 7 equal parts, there will be in 
fill 36 of these parts, each of them equal to the seventh 
part of unity, and the seventh part of these 36 parts is 6 
of them. That is, the seventh part of 6 units is the same 
as 5 seventh parts of unity, or 4 according to the former 
definition. It follows from this that, when there is a 
remainder after division, the quotient is completed by the 
addition of a fraction, of which the remainder is the 


^ Thougb. the word employed to express the denotninator the 
" sevenths ” in ** five-sevenths ”) agrees in form with the ordinal ntime- 
ral, this use of it is not ordinal. The sefomth day means the seventh 
in order of time ; but seventhpa/rt of a day is one, my one of seven 
equal parts into which the day is regarded as divided. Some such 
distinct name as “jEractional numerals ” should be given to the words 
when twed in the latter sense. The expressions first part " and 
“ secoiri part ” are never used in the fractional sense. For the latter 
** half ” is used ; there is no fractional corresponding to the former, 
however, is called the thirty-second part ; and so A, 
are read mne Ihwiy-seconds, four iwmtyfw&U, &c. 
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numerator, and the divisor the denominator. For, let it 
be required to divide 76 by 9. Since 72 divided by 9 gives 
the quotient 8, and 4 divided by 9 gives -I, 76 divided by 
9 must be 

A prop^ fraction is one whose numerator is less than 
its denominator ; as An improper fraction is one 

whose numerator is not less than its denominator; as 
A proper fraction is evidently less, and an improper frac- 
tion not less, than unity. A mixed number is an integer 
or whole number with a fraction annexed to it; as 8^, 
6^. The integer and fraction here are to be considered 
as added together. A simple fraction is a single fraction 
that has both its terms whole numbers ; as -f , f . A com- 
pound fraction is a fraction of another fraction, or of a 
whole or mixed number; as f of f-, f of lOf. A complex 
fraction is one that has a fraction or mixed number for 

one of its terms or for both; as i, A fraction is 

said to be in its lowest terms when the numerator and 
denominator have no common divisor. 

12. If both terms of a fraction be multiplied, or both 
divided, by the same number, the value of the fraction 
will remain unchanged. For, if unity be divided into 7 
equal parts, and again into 28 equal parts, it is evident 
that each of the former parts will be identical with 4 of 
the latter. 5 of the former will thus be equal to 20 of the 
latter; that is, 

13. We multiply or divide a fraction by any number, if 
we multiply or divide the numerator by it. For it is 
evident that four times is *1, since unity is divided into 
9 parts in both cases, and the number of parts taken in 
the one case is four times the number taken in the other. 
Conversely, dividing f by 4, we have 

To multiply or divide either term of a fraction is the 
same as to divide or multiply the other. If, for instance, 
we divide the denominator by 3, we divide unity into one- 
third of the number of parts, and each of these parts must 
thus be three times greater than before. The fraction is 
therefore multipKed by 3. Or otherwise, dividing the 
denominator of -y by 3, we obtain -I- ; and multiplying the 
Iterator by 3, we get which (§ 12) is the same as 
Therefore, to divide a fraction, we may multiply the de- 
noininator , — a method which must be employed when the 
divisor is not a measure of the numerator. 

14. To redace a fcaction to its lowest tenns, divide both 
b 7 their greatest common measure. The reason of 

to M evident from the definitions. The value of the 
totion remto unchanged (§ 13). The results of opera- 
taOM in fractions should, -with rare exceptions, be expressed 
m theur lowest terms. 

reduce a 7>^ed nmiber to an improper fraction, 
ae mt^er is multiplied by the denominator of the frac- 
taon, and the numerator added to the product. This gives 
E numerator of the required improper fraction, and the 
denommatop of the ^ven fraction is its denominator, 
lake, e.ff., 4f . If unity be divided into 8 equal parts, 4 
32 of these i^, ^d thetotion | c^- 


terns 6 of them; therefore 4f=i^. Conversely, to re- 
duce an improper fraction to a whole or mixed mmiber, 
mvide the num^tor by the denominator; the quotient is 
toe integer required, and the remainder, if there is one, is 
toe numerator of a fraction of which the given dftnnTninntff. 

the denominator. Thus, ^ = 6| ; for, if unity be divided 
into 7 equal parte, 35 of these parts will be the same as 6 
^te ; ^therefore 38 parte wiU be 6 unite and 3 parte, ».e., 

^5’ “duce a eompownd fraction to a simrde one, 
multiply^c numerators together for the numerator of the 
simple fraction, and the denominators together for its 


denominator. Thus, f of is equal to For, it we 
divide unity into 7 equal parts, and each of these again 
into 4, we shall have for the fraction 20 of these parts, 
i.e.f §§ of unity. The fourth part of this is 5 of these 
parts, and therefore is 15 of them, ^.e., f- of is 

Mixed numbers must be put in the form of improper 
fractions before the multiplication. The reduction of the 
result to its lowest terms may be effected by removing 
before multiplication any factors that are common to the 
numerators and denominators. 

In such compound expressions as where one number is 
spoken of as one-fourth greater or less than another, the 
fourth is always to be taken of that number with which the 
comparison is made. Thus, 30 is onefifth more than 25 
(i.e,y of 25), but 25 is one-sixth less than 30 (ie., ^ of 30). 

17. In order to compare the values of fractions, or to 
add or subtract them, it is necessary to reduce them to 
others of equal value that Jtave the same denominator. 
From the definition of a fraction we see at once that | is 
greater than but w© do not readily see whether is 
greater or less than f. If, however, we take the equiva- 
lents of these fractions, ^ and unity being now divided 
into the same number of parts in both cases, we have like 
quantities to compare, and see that the former fraction is 
the greater. In practice it is usually the least common 
denominator that the fractions are compared by. To find 
this, w© first find the least common multiple of the de- 
nominators (§ 10), then divide this by the denominator of 
each fraction separately, and multiply both terms of that 
fraction by the quotient. 

Take, e.ff toe fractions and f|. The least 

common multiple of the denominators is 180, and dividing 
tois by 16, 20, 36, and 46, we get 12, 9, 6, and 4. 
Multiplying both terms of the fractions in succession by 
these numbers, we have and The 

value of the fractions has not been altered, and all have 
now the same denominator, 180, which we must obtain in 
each case, because we re-multiply the factors into whidi 
we resolved it. In practice, indeed, we merely divide 180 
by 15, multiply 13 by the 12, and set down 180 under 
156 at once. 

18. To add fractions, reduce them to others having a 
common denominator, then add the numerators of these, 
and write the common denominator under the sum. Thus, 

A+j+w=']^+T^+-:^=if^. eaci* of the re- 

duced fr^tions unity is divided into 120 equal parts, and 
the fractions are respectively equivalent to 60, 16, n,nd 42 
of these parts ; therefore the sum of the fractions must be 
50 -f 15 4- 42 = 107 of them, 

Compound fractions must be reduced to simple ones 
before addition. Mixed numbers may be brought to im- 
proper fractions, and so added ; but it is generally prefer- 
able to add the whole numbers and the fractions separately, 
and then add the two results. The operation may often 
be shortened by first adding any of the given fractions 
whose denominator is considerably less than that of ah the 
fractions; thus, to add ff, the sum of the first 

three may be found first amounting to l^f. Tie addition 
of ff to this gives 2-11^ 

19. To svhtract fractions, reduce them to others having 
a common denominator, take the difference of the nume^ 
ators so found, and write the common denominator under 

^ principle is precisely the same as in addition 
Compound fractioas must be simplified as in addition. 
WitomizM numbers the subtraction will generafiy be 
best effected by treating the fractions separately, borrowing 
aim carrying, if necessary, on the principle exphdned in 
1 • . subtracting 47|| from 85-||, for instance, borrow- 
“/^fwandcariymg 1 gives 86|^^-48|^=3y|-|#, or 
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20. To wultiplp fractions, multiply the numerators 
together for the numerator of the product, and the de- 
nominatora together for the denominator. Thus, in multi- 
plying f hy if we multiply | by 7, we have (§ 13); 
but our multiplier, -y, is the ninth part of 7 ; we must 
therefore divide ^ by 9, which gives (§ 13). 

'When there are several fractions to be multiplied con- 
tinuously together, we proceed in the same way. Mixed 
numbers are reduced to improper fractions, and common 
factors may be struck out, precisely as in § 16. When an 
integer has to be multiplied by a fraction, we may convert 
the integer into a fraction by putting 1 as the denominator; 
or we may multiply the integer by the numerator of the 
fraction and divide by the denominator, since to multiply 
by I- is, as has just been shown, to multiply by T and 
divide by 9. So, to mnltiply an integer by a mixed number, 
the common method is to multiply by the integer and 
the fraction of the latter separately, and add the results. 
In multiplying mixed numbers like 46J and 14^ together, 
instead of using improper fractions, we may take the four 
products 46 x 14, x 14, 46 x and ^ x and add them. 
The amount is €44 + 3^ + 15|- -4- = 662^. 

21. To divide fractions, invert the terms of the divisor 
(t.e., interchange the positions of the numerator and deno- 
minator), and multiply the dividend by the inverted 
fraction; thus, f x T = If we divide f by 7 , 
W 8 have (§ 13). But since our divisor, .J, is the ninth 
part of 7, in dividing by 7 we divide by a number nine 
times too large. The true quotient must therefore be nine 
times Le,y 

The common method of dividing an integer by a mixed 
number is a modification of th& division. When, in 
dividing by 374-, for instance, we multiply both divisor 
and dividend by 6 , and then divide, we really multiply 
the dividend by Or the method may be explained 

on the principle (identical with that of § 12 ) that the multi- 
plication of the divisor and dividend by the same number 
does not afiect the quotient. As an instance of the divi- 
sion of a mixed number by an integer, let 3982f§ be 
divided by 54. The quotient is 73, with remainder 
40|4^ ; and to obtain the complete quotient, this remainder 
must be divided by 54 (see § 11), giving i44.^x-^ = 
- 3 ^; i.e., 73 - 3 ^ is the result of the division. 

A complex fraction is reduced to a simple one by divid- 
ing the numerator by the denominator ; thus, 

^ _33 
"“62 * 

When one term only is fractional, it will be found conve- 
nient to multiply both terms of the complex fraction by the 
denominator that occurs in the fractional term ; thus, 

13i 13| X 4 55 5 

22 ” 22x4 "■22x4""8 * 

Decimals. — 22, In the ordinary denary notation, a figure 
in combination with others has only the tenth part of 
the value it would have if removed a place towards the 
left (§ 1) ; thus, in 374, the 3 signifies 3 times 100 ; the 
7, 7 times 10 ; the 4, simply 4. By an extension of this 
notation we obtain a species of fractions that are often 
of very great use, especially for purposes of comparison. 
If we mark the place of units by a point put after it, and 
write other figures after the point, we can denote by the 
first of these figures one-tenth of the value it would have 
in the units' place; by the second, one-hundredth part, 
and so on. In 374*691, then, the 6 is 6 times 3 ^, i.e., ; 

the 9, 9 times or ; and the 1, Thence, by 

giving these fractions a common denominator and adding 
them, we have 374*691 « 3743 ^^. These decimal frac- 
tions or decimals^ therefore, are fractions of which the 
numerator only is written, the denominator being the 
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continued product of as many tens as there are decimal 
figures. 

In addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division of 
decizaals, the operations are, and from the structure of 
decimals must be, the same as the like operations with 
integers. The position of the decimal point in the results 
is the only thing that needs particular explanation. 

Besults, it may be mentioned here, are often expressed 
by decimals that are not exact, but approximate only, it 
being held sufficient to give the correct value to some 
assigned number of decimal places. An amount correct to 
four decimal places differs from the true amount by less 
than the ten-thousandth part of unity. See above, p. 524. 

To reduce a decimal to a vulgar fraction, write the deci- 
mal as the numerator of the fraction, and set under it for 
the denominator 1 followed by as many ciphers as there are 
decimal places. This follows at once from the definition 
of a decimal 

To reduce a vulgar fraction to a decimal, annex ciphers 
to both terms of the fraction — ^the same number in both 
cases ; divide both terms by the significant figures of the 
denominator, and then write the numerator as a decimal, 
pointing off as many decimal places (prefixing ciphers, if 
necessary) as there are ciphers in the denominator. (See 
also § 25, infra.) Thus, 1 :^ = x w uu iuVto ” *007 5. 
Here the vulgar fractions retain their values unchanged 
(§ 12), and from the last the decimal is set down accord 
ing to the definition. 

It very often happens that in dividing as above we find 
there must always be a remainder. In this case, however, 
a remainder we had before may soon recur, giving the 
same figure or group of figures over and over again in the 

quotient; thus ^ found to be *47222 ; is 

*05729729 The recurring figures are distinguished 

by points placed over them, the above results being written 
*472 and *0572^ We shall return to the consideration of 
these recurring decimals at § 26. 

23. To add or siibtrcwt decimals, write the numbers 
under each other, placing units under units, add or 
subtract as with integers, and place the decimal point 
under the points in the given numbers. This follows 
directly from the definition of decimals. 

24. To multiply decimals, multiply as with integers, 

and point off as many decim^ places as there are in both 
factors taken together. Thus, in 37*64 x *0b2 «= 3*08648, 
the 4 and 2 in the factors are xo w fbeir pro- 

duct is therefore xinnTUUJ *00008 ; and so with the 
others. 

If an approximate product be sufficient, the multipli- 
cation may be shortened thus. Let it be required to ^d 
the product, say, of 4*273 and 6*859 correct to three places 
of decimals. Write the figures of the multi- 
plier in reverse order, with the unit figure 
under the third decimal place of the multipli- 
cand. Begin each multiplication with the 
figure above the multiplier, adding what has 
to be carried from the right hand figure, and 
observing to carry the nearest ten (i.tf., for 36, 
for instance, not 3, but 4); place the first 
figures of each multiplication under each other; 
then add and point off three decimal places, 
seen that every figure of the product falls into its proper 
place, the 8 and 7, the 5 and 2, <bc., each give 
thousandth parts. 

25. To divide decimals, divide as with integers, and 

point off as many decimal places in the quotient as the 
dividend has more than the divisor. This follows from 
the dividend being the product of the divisor and quotient. 
Dxs, 228*956 3*64 « 62*9 ; 2*28956 » 36*4 = *0629 ; 

22895*64- *364 = 62900. In the second example, the 


4273 

9586 

25638 

3418 

214 

^ 

29*308 

It will be 
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dividend liaving five decimal places and the divisor one, the 
quotient must have fottr; a cipher is therefore prefixed to 
the three figures. In cases like the third example, where 
the dividend has fewer decimal places than the divisor, the 
nnmher has to be made up in the former by ciphers, and 
as far as the end of the ciphers making up that number 
the quotient must be an integer. The quotient may be 
pointed at any stage after as many decimal places of the 
dividend have been made use of as there are in the divisor, 
the first figure after this being always the first decimal. 
This is especially to be attended to when the division does 
not terminate, or when a few figures only are required ; 
thus, 63‘9^ divided by *237 to two decimal places gives 
269-79 ; 10 divided by -264 gives 37*87. 

The method of converting a vulgar fraction into a deci- 
mal, given in § 22, is in effect the division of the nume- 
rator by the denominator, the result being expressed as a 
decimal Thus, 3 ^ -83 -4- 160 « -51875. 

"When the quotient is re- 
quired to a given number of *63584)272*182(428*067 
places only (as three in the 254336 

example), the operation may 178460 

be shortened by dropping the 127168 

last figure of the divisor at ki oqo 

each successive multiplica- 
tion. But this must not be . 

commenced till the figures 425 

required in the quotient are 381 

fewer than the figures in the 44 

divisor, and the carriage from 44 

the dropped figure is to be 

added in each instance. 

26. We have seen that the division by means of which 
vT^ar fractions are converted into decimals (§§ 22 , 26) 
will, in certain cases, always leave a remainder. If the 
fraction be in its lowest terms, there Tmist always be a 
remainder whenever the denominator contains any other 
prime number as a factor besides 2 and 6 , For in adding 
ciphers we multiply by tens, and we introduce no other 
factor. It often happens that we can speedily discover 
what the decimal must be, so as to be able to set down 
any number of figures without further actual division. 
Unless the division terminate, the same figures will recur 
sooner or later; and the same figures must recur before we 
use as many ciphers asthere are units in the divisor. Sup- 
posing the divisor is^ 17, we can only have the numbers 
from 1 to 16 as remainders ; the quotient must therefore 
repeat itself after all these remainders occur, if not earlier. 
All do occur in dividing by 17 ; thus, 

• 3 ^- *1176470588235294. 
fraction 3 ^ must always be greater than the decimal 
41666...,, however far the latter be extended; but we 
can make the difference as small as we choose. Thus 
•41 6666 does not differ from ^ by the millionth part of a 
unit. ^ The form of the decimal ’41 6 is used to show that 
the 6 is to be considered as repeated continually; and this 
being understood, we can say that the decimal is eqttal 


Decimals of this kind are called Reaurring Deeiimls. 
Thej OTe sometimes distinguished as Sepeating or Girctl- 
latvng Decimals, according as one figure or more tlmTi one 
recur ; and as Pure or Mixed, according as the recurring 
figures stand alone or are preceded by non-recurring deci- 
mals. Thus, *i48 is a pure drculating decimal j 'IBS is a 
mixed repeating one. 

27. To reduce a recurring decimal to a vulgar fraction 
subtract the decimal figures that do not recur from the 
whole decimal; set down the remainder as the numerator 
of the fraction, and as many nines as there are recurring 


figures, followed by as many ciphers as there are non- 
recurring figures, as the denominator. 

The reason of proceeding in this way will appear if, 
taking any mixed recurring decimal, we multiply it by as 
many tens as there are decimal places, and again by as 
many tens as there are non-recurring decimals, and sub- 
tract the second product from the first. Take, *79054 : 

100000 times *79054 - 79064*054054054 .... 
and 100 times *79054= 79*054064054 .... 

therefore 99900 times *79054 = 78975 
whence -79654=^11^, i.e., 

In the case of pure recurring decimals, we have no sub- 
traction, and the denominator consists entirely of nines. 

Thus *3 = -|^ = ^; ’27 = -§^ = 3 ;^j^ 

28. In practical arithmetic recurring decimals are little 
used, except in approximations. They can be added or sub- 
tracted readily to any number of places by extending all 
a place or two beyond what is required When we have 
to multiply or divide by recurring decimals, we must con- 
vert them into vulgar fractions. They may themselves be 
multiplied or divided by integers or ordinary decimals, 
though in this case, too, it is often better to use vulgar 
fractions, especially when exact results are desired. 

Powers and Roots of Numbers, — 29. When a given Powers 
number is multiplied by itself, the product multiplied again roots, 
by the number, and so on, the result obtained is called the 
second, third, fourth, &c., power of the number, according 
as it is the product of the number repeated two, three, four, 

<fec., times. Thus, 7x7x7 = 343 is the third power of 
7; 5x6x5x6 = 625, the fourth power of 5 . The term 
square is nearly always used instead of second power ” 

{e.g,, 81 is the square of 9), and “ cube " frequently instead 
of y tHrd power." The power to which a number is raised 
is invested by a small figure written over the number to 
the right ; thus, 8 ® is the fifth power of 8 . 

The square root of a ^ven number is the number 
which, when multiplied by itself, produces the given num* 
ber. And so, in general, whatever power one number is 
of another, the same root is the second of the first. Thus, 

7 is the third root, or cube root, of 343 ; 5 is the fourth 
root of 625 ; 2 is the fifth root of 32. The sign ^ (which 
IS really an r, from radix, a root) prefixed to a number 
mdicates a root of it. The simple sign stands for the 
^uare root ; a figure is placed over it to denote other roots. 

Thus, ^100 IS the square root of 100 ; A^256, the fourth 
root of 256. 

I 30. To extract the square root of a given number, divide Extraction 
It into periods of two figures, by putting a point over every square 
second figure, commencing with that in the units' place * 
set down as the first figure of the root, the largest number 
whose square does not exceed the first or left-hand period ; 
place the square of this number under the first period, and 
subtract it from it ; to the remainder 
amex the next period; place before 
this as a trial divisor twice the root 0»^lt)9(76d 
figure; consider how often the former 
(omitting the right-hand figure) con- 146)921 
tains the latter, and set down the 8^6 

number that eixpresses this as the next 1623)4669 
figure of the root; place also this root- 4669 

figure to the right of the trial divisor; 

multiply by it the divisor thus completed; subtract the 
produrt from the number formed of the former remainder 
and the period taken down; add another period to the 
remamder n<^ found; then double the whole root for a 
new tnal divisor, and proceed as before. 

example being 680000, the 49 must be 
490000, and the root 700. So the 146 is 1460 : the 921, 
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633 


23 

69 

529(23 

4 


43)129 

129 


92100; the 6 is 60; and soon. This explains the principle 
of pointing in periods of two figures. 

In place of doubling the whole root for every trial 
divisor, it will be sufficient to add to the preceding com- 
plete divisor its last figure; thus, 146 + 6 = 152. The 7 
has been already doubled in 14, and this doubles the 6 . 

The reason of proceeding as above wifi appear from 
the composition of an ordinary product. 

Thus, 23 X 23 is the sum of the four 
products 20 x 20, 3 x 20, 20 x 3, and 3x3, 
i.e., 20®, twice 20 x 3, and 3 x ^ Taking 
away, then, the square of 20, 400, the 

remainder must be the sum of 2 x 20 x 3, 
and 3x3, «.<?,, 3 times the sum of 2 x 20 
and 3, which we obtain by the method 
adopt^ 

If there is a remainder, ciphers may be 
taken down in pairs, and as many decimal places obtained 
as we please. In this case there must always be a re- 
mainder, since no unit multiplied by itself produces ciphers. 
After getting half the decimal places required, we may 
proceed by contracted division (§ 25). 

To extract the square root of a vulgar fraction, we find 
the'ioots of the numerator and denominator separately. 
Tor, since f x f = the square root of ^ must be f . If 
either term of the fraction is not a complete square, it should 
be reduced to a decimal Thus, J'5= ^^0*50 = 
•7071067812 nearly. 

^31. To extract the cube root of a given number, point 
off the number from the units’ place into periods of three 
figures ; write under 

■ ‘ ‘ 78402762(428 

64 


the 


40^x3 =4800| 

40 X 2 X 3 = 240 
2*= 4! 

14402 

5044 

10088 

420* X 3 =529200 

4314762 

420 x8x3= 10080 


8 * = 64 


539344 

4314752 


the first period 
greatest cube con- 
tained in it, subtract, 
and annex the next 
period to the remain- 
der ; then, regarding 
the root foimd as tens, 
multiply the square of 
it by 3 for a trial 
divisor, and divide by 
this for the next figure 
of the root; to the 
trial divisor add three times the product of the two root 
numbers (the first being tens), and also the square of the 
last root figure ; multiply the sum by the last root figure; 
subtract the product from the number obtained by taking 
down last period ; annex the next period to the remainder, 
and proceed as before. 

For demonstration of the reason of this process, see 
Algebea, voL i p. 528. It depends on the form of the 
product obtained in raising a number to its third power. 
Thus, 24 X 24 X 24 is 24 times 20® + 2 x 20 x 4 + 4®, which 
will be found to be 20® + 3 x 20® x 4 + 3 x 20 x 4® + 4®. 
And this is 20 ® added to 4 times 3 x 20 ® + 3 x 20 x 4 + 4®, 
which agrees with the process described above. 

II. Peactical Aeithmetic. 

32. Having explained in the foregoing sections the 
various operations of arithmetic, we now proceed to con- 
sider them in their combinations and practical applications. 
What has been said up to this point refers to numbers 
merdy as numbers, or numbers in the abstract How they 
are to be regarded as applied to particular things, or repre- 
senting particular magnitudes. Humbers so regarded are 
called concrete; and we now treat of concrete as dis- 
tinguished from abstract arithmetic. Concrete numbers 
frequently represent not so much number as quantity. 
To form a distinct and accurate idea of 5 lb of tea bought 


for 15s., it is not necessary to think of the tea as divided 
into five portions, or as paid for with fifteen pieces of 
money. 

It would be found extremely (indeed intolerably) incon- 
venient to have to make all payments, great and small, by 
means of one particular species of coin, or to serve out all 
quantities of goods, using only one kind of weight or 
measurement. Yarious monies, weights, and measures are 
therefore in customary use, this or that being employed in 
p-qrih particular case according to circumstances. When 
these measures are of the same kind, differing only in the 
unit of one of them being so many times the unit of 
another, they are said to be of different denoin/incticiis ; 
as, pounds, shillings, pence ; or again, yards, feet, inches. 

In addition and subtraction, the quantities added and 
subtracted must be either abstract numbers or concrete 
quantities of the same kind. In multiplication, the multi- 
plicand may be concrete, but the multiplier is regarded in 
the process as abstract. If 20 men, for example, receive 
£5 each, the £>6 is not multiplied by 20 but taken 
20 iimes^ the number of times merely corresponding to the 
number of men. In division, when the dividend is con- 
crete, the divisor may be abstract, giving a concrete 
quotient of the same kind as the dividend, or concrete giving 
an abstract quotient. Thus, J£100 may be divided into 
20 parts, giving ^5 as quotient, or it may be divided into 
parts of X 5 each, giving as quotient the abstract number 
20, t.«., containing J£5 20 times. A fraction is strictly 
abstract, though we often write and the like for -I of XI. 

33. The following are the tables of monies, weights, and Tables, 
measures in common use : — * 


I, MoTicy* 

4: farthings =1 penny, d. 

12 pence =1 shilling, s, 

20 shillings =1 pound, £ or I, 

II. Avoirdupois Weight, 

16 drams, drs, =1 ounce, oz, 

16 ounces =1 pound, lb, 

28 pounds =lquarter,g^r. 

4 quarters = 1 hundr^- 

weight, cwt, 

20 hundredweights =1 ton. 

III. Troy Weight, 

24 grains, grs, =1 penny- 
weight, dwt, 

20 pennyweights =1 ounce, oz, 

12 ounces =1 pound, lb, 

lY. Length, 
inches, in, = 1 foot, ft. 


12 

3 feet 
yards 

40 poles 
8 furlongs 


= 1 yard, yd, 
•^l pole or 
perch, po, 
=1 furlong, 

=1 mile, mi. 


Y. Surface. 

144 square Inches =lsquarefoot. 
sq. feet =1 sq. yard. 


9 

30J gq. yards 
40 sq. poles 
4 roods 


s=l sq. pole. 
=1 rood, ro. 
5=1 acre, ac. 


YI. SoUdity. 

1728 cubic inches =1 cubic foot. 
27 cubic feet =1 cubic yard. 

TII. Capacity. 

4 gills =1 pint, pt, 

2 pints =1 quart, qt. 

4 quarts =1 gallon, gal. 

2 gallons =1 peck, pi, 

4 pecks =I bushel, bu8„ 

8 bushels =1 quarter, qr, 

VIII. Time. 

60 seconds, s. = l minute, m, 
60 minutes =1 hour, A-n 
24 hours =1 day. 

365 days =1 year, yr. 


On these tables we make the following remarks : — 

I. The guinea is 21 shillings, and the crown 5 shillings. 
Sales are often made in guineas, though the coin is not 
now used. Farthings are always written as fractions of 
a penny. lOfd. means tenpence three farthings and 
seven-eighths of a farthing. 

in. Apothecaries* weight agrees with this, except that the 
ounce ( 5 ) is divided into 8 drams ( 3 ), and the dram into 
3 scruples ( 3 ) of 20 grains. 

1 By an Act of Parliament, passed in 1824, the imperial standard 
weights and measures are connected in the following way with the 
mean solar day^ the length of which is fixed invariably : — ^The yard of 
36 inches is determined from the length of a pendulum, vibrating once 
in a second, which, in the latitude of London, is 39*13929 inches ; the 
pound troy of 6760 grains, from a cubic inch of distilled water, weigh- 
ing 252*458 grains ; and the gallon as being the space occupied by 3 0 
3b avoirdupois 70,000 grains troy) of distilled water, equivalent 
to 277*274 cubic inches, — all these verifications being made with ther- 
mometer at 62*" Pahr. and barometer at 30 Indies. 
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IV, In measuring clotli, tlie yard is divided into 4 
quarters, tlie quarter into 4 nails of inches. 

V. To measure land, the surveyor's chain of 100 links is 
used. The chain is 22 yards long, and 10 square chains 
make an acre, 

y iT. The gallon and lower denominations are liquid 
measures ; the quart and those above it are for dry goods, 

Vm. The year, strictly speaking, is 365*24224 days. 
Every fourth year (leap year) has 366 days. 

34. Eeductim is the method of espressing quantities in 
a denomination lower or higher than that in which they 
axe given. 

To reduce a higher denomination to a lower, multiply in 
succession by the numbers which show the times that the 
uTiit of each denomination (beginning with that given) 
contains the unit of the one next below it till the denomi- 
nation is reached to which the quantity is to be reduced. 
If quantities in intermediate denominations are given, add 
each as its denomination is reached. 

To reduce a lower denomination to a higher, divide in 
succession by the numbers which show the times that the 
unit of each denomination (beginning with that given) is 
contained in the unit of the next above it, observing that 
the remainder after such division is of the denomination of 
the dividend. 

Sometimes the two processes are combined; thus, in 
reducing guineas to crowns, we multiply by 21 , obtaining 
shillings, and then divide by 5. 

35. Gompound Addition and Compound Subtraction are 
the addition and subtraction of quantities expressed in 
more than one denomination. 

In Compound Addition, arrange the quantities according 
to their denominations, each under its proper heading; 
add the lowest, and reduce the sum by division to the next 
higher, setting down the remainder, and carrying the quo- 
tient ; add the others, including carriage, in the same way. 
Suppose that several sums of money are added, and the far- 
thmgs amount to 29, that is to 7|d., the ^d. is set down and 
the Tid. carried to the pence column, and so in other cases. 

In Compound Subtraction, arrange the quantities as in 
Compound Addition, placing the greater amount over the 
other, and subtract, beginning with the lowest denomina- 
tion. If in any case the lower number exceeds that above 
it, increase the latter by as many as make one of the next 
higher denomination, and afterwards add one to that 
denomination in the lower line. In subtracting, e.^., 1 qr. 
25 & from 3 qr. 17 !b, since 26 cannot be taken from 17, 
a quarter, ie., 28 ft, is added to the 17, making 45 ; from 
this 25 is subtracted, leaving 20 ft, and the quarter 

borrowed*' is taken away again by being added to the 
1 qr. The remainder is thus 1 qr. 20 ft. 

Eiactions of the lowest denomination are to be added or 
subtracted according to §§ 18, 19; thus, £72, 8 s. 3 Jtd. ~ 
£45, 17s. 6 ^ = £26, 10s. 8 fd. ' ' 

36. Compound MvUiplimtion is multiplication in which 
the multiplicand is expressed in more than onedenomination. 

^ When the multiplier does not exceed 12, mtiltiply the 
different denominations by it, beginning with the lowest, 
and setting down and carrying as in Compound Addition. 
When the multiplier consists of several figures, multiply 
by each separately in the same way, taking them from 
right to left, and setting the result of each successive 
multiplication always one place 
further towards the left in 

each denomination, and add ^ 

the results as thus arranged. 254 10 7 §=: 4 times. 
In the accompanying example 572 13 9| =90 times 

of tens; and the sums to be reduced to higher denomina- I 


tions are 30 farthings, 104 pence, 148 shillings. If the 
multiplier be a composite number, we may multiply by the 
factors in succession. When the multiplier consists of two 
or more figures, the multiplication is often performed by 
the whole quantity at once. 

37. Compound Divimn is division in which either the CompouiK!, 
dividend or both dividend and divisor are expressed in division, 
more than one denomination. 

(1.) To find the amount that a given amount contains a 
given number of times, divide the highest denomination 
by the given number, reduce the remainder to the next 
lower denomination, adding the corresponding term of the 
dividend ; divide again, and proceed in the same way with 
the other denominations. The denominations of the quo- 
tient correspond to those of the dividend 

Let it be required, for instance, to divide £370, 16s. l|d 
into 58 equal shares. As 58 shares of £6 each amount to 
£348, £6 is part of the quotient, and there remains 
£22, 103. Ifd Eeducing £22, 16s. to shillings (466), wo 
find that this gives 68 shares of 7s. each, with 50s. over. 

Similarly we obtain lOd. and 1 farthing, with 29 farthings 
over, which, since ||- = I-, is just half a farthing for each 
of the 58 shares. The quotient then is £ 6 , 7s. lO^d. ;Jq. 

( 2 .) To find the number of times that one given amount 
contains another, reduce both to the same single denomina- 
tion, and then divide the one by the other. 

To find, for example, how often 12s. 9|d. is contained 
in £171, 13s. 9d,, since 12s. 9fd. = 615 farthings, and 
£171, 13s. 9d. = 164820 farthings, the number of times 
the second amount contains the first must be 164820 ^615, 

268. It is to be observed that the quotient here is an 
abstract number. 

38. In multiplying or dividing by fractions or mixed 

numbers, we follow the methods ^ ^ ^ 

explained in §§ 20, 21. As an ^ ^ 

illustration, we give here the mul- 

tipHcation of £24, 5s. 9|d, -Jq. by 1 2) 121 
62 - 5 ^, where we may note that in 
the division by 12 we have to 


A 1 2 

T 


divide 2 f- farthings, ^ving ^q. x 


10 2 
48 11 
145 14 10 f ^ 

£1516 2 


K 0 i 

U ¥ 


7 1 


w = ^ adding the 

fraction we have •^+'^“ 2 /*-+ 

A-2iq. 

39. Reduction of Fractiom and BecimaU. — ^To find the IleductioKt 
proper value of a fraction or a decimal of any denomina- A 

tion, multiply the fraction or the decimal by the numbers 
in succession that reduce the denomination to lower de- 
nominations. 

Thus, to find the value of of a pound, it is manifest 
that this is ^ of 20 shillings, ic., x 20 s. « 12 *^., or 
12 s. Syd. ; and so in other cases. 

To find the value of a fraction of a quantity consisting 
of different denominations, we may either first reduce the 
quantity to one denomination, or we may multiply the 
compound quantity by the numerator, and divide by the 
denominator of the fraction; thus, f of £ 5 , 7 s. lljd. 
being the same as the ninth part of twice the amount, 
we may multiply by 2 and divide by 9 , obtaining 
£1, 3s. ll|d. -I q. as the result. 

40. To reduce any amount to the fraction or the decimal 
of another denomination or amount, reduce both amounts 
to the same denomination, and write them as the terms of 
a fraction, the quantity of which the fraction is required 
being made the denominator. If the decimal is required^ 
convert the vulgar fraction into a decimal. 

Thus, to reduce 1 3s, l-^d. to the fraction and also to the 
decimal of a pound, since a pound contains 480 halfpence 
a hal^nny is ^ of a pound, and therefore 13a 1 | 4 , 
t.*,, 315 M^ence, is = i|i = ^-65626. 

It IS often sufiicient to throw the eciqpressionA the 
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raduced form, vrithout actually perfonnins! the reduction 
and divide the numerator of the complex fraction so 
obtained by the denominator. Thus, t u find the fraction of 
£46|^ that f of 40| gtdneas is, both terms may be ex- 
pressed as shillings,— I x ^ x ■^, and x ^jurhence, 
mviding the former by the latter, the required fraction 
is found to be ^ ^ 


. -3 9 

■3T‘ 


^ ^ In reducing a compound quantity to a decimal of a 
higier denomination, it is generally best to proceed hv 
successiYe divisions, beginning igN to 

with the lowest denomination, 5^1. 

and inserting the others as they 28 ) 8* < 5 lb, 
occur, as in the accompanying 4) •3125 qrs. 

example, where 13 cwt. 8 Ib 12 o OM ^ 
ozL is found to be -65390625 of a ^ 
ton. It is to be noted that the -65390625 tons, 

integers here are inserted from the data, and the decimals 
obtained by division. The form, though somewhat incon- 
gruous, is convenient. 

41. Fmctice is the name given to a method of calculat- 
ing prices from certain rates being aliquot parts (that is, 
exact measures) of other rates. ^ 

The basis of this species of calculation is generally £1, 
and the given price is broken up into portions, the first of 
which is an aKquot part of a pound, and each of the others 
an aliquot part of some one before it. By the method 
adopted we virtually multiply the different aliquot parts 
in succession by the number of articles given. The sum 
of the result is the total price. 

1 42. Froportion , — ^When the first of four quantities is 

the same multiple or the same fraction of the second that 
the third is of the fourth, the first is said to have the same 
ratio to the second that the third has to the fourth, and 
the four quantities are said to be proportiomlSy or in pro- 
portioTu Thus, since 30 is | of 36, and 50 is | of 60, the 
numbers 30, 36, 50, and 60 form a proportion. 

The proportion is written 30:36 = 50 ; 60, or, more com- 
monly, 30 ; 36 :: 50 : 60. This is read 30 is to 36 as 50 is 
to 60. It may also be written fy = 

^ The ratio of two numbers is thus equivalent to the frac- 
tion that the one is of the other; and a fraction may 
therefore be defined as the ratio of the numerator to the 
denominator. 

Eatio is a mere abstract relation between two numbers, 
or between two concrete quantities of the same kind. The 
ratio of 4s. to fis., or of 48d. to 72d., is not shillings or 
pence, but the abstract fraction ■§. 

If two quantities of one kind be proportional to two of 
another kind, when any three are given, the fourth can be 
found. If, for instance, we know the value of any quan- 
tity of goods, we can determine the value of any other 
given quantity, or the quantity that has any assigned value, 
— it being always understood that the rate is the same in 
both cases ; that is, that were the quantity doubled, trebled, 
halved, <kc., so also would the value be, or, in other words, 
that the quantity is proportional to the value. Questions 
of ^ this sort occur with very great frequency in practical 
arithmetic. The three quantities given are usr^y arranged 
as the first three terms of a proportion, whence the fourth 
term is found. 

The i^e by which we proceed in such cases of Simple 
Froportionf as it is called, has often the name given to it 
of the FuU of Three. It is as follows: — Of the three 
quantities given, set that down for the third term which is 
of the same kind as what is required. Consider whether 
the amount to be found will be greater or less than this 
third term ; if greater, make the greater of the two remain- 
ing quantities the second term, and the other the first 
term ; but if less, put the less term second, and the greater 
first. Having thus arranged or “stated” the three terms 


of the multiply the second and third together, 

and divide the product by the first 

The first and second terms must he reduced to the same 
I denomination, and it will often be convenient to reduce 
the third term to the lowest denomination contained in it 
Ex, 1, If 54 yards of cloth cost 63s., what wili 30 yards 
cost at the same rate 1 

Stating by the rule, we have 54 yards ; 30 yards :: 63s,, 

j whence the fourth term is = 35s. 

54 

This process is to be explained by the consideration that, 
since the rate of price is the same for both quantities, the one 
price must be the same fraction of the other that the one 

54 yds 

quantity is of the other ; that is, - - - ■ j - = 


30 yds. the price required ^ 

30 the number of shillings required li.- i • r. 
or ~ — § — ^ . Multiplying each 

of these equal fractions by 63, we have |fx 68 = 35, the 
number of shillings required, as above. 

The first and second terms are to be stated according to 
the rule, because their ratio is equal to that of the third 
and fourth, and must therefore be a proper or an improper 
fraction, according as the other is so. After the propor- 
tion is stated, and the terms reduced, any common factor 
may be removed from the first and second terms, or from 
the first and third ; for, as will appear from the working 
above, this is virtually reducing a fractional expression to 
lower terms. 

Ex. 2. A bankrupt, whose debts amount to £1275, pays 
14s. 6d. in the pound. What do his creditors lose] 

Since 143. 6d. is paid, there is 5s. 6d. loss for every 
pound of debt, and the question is — If £1 give 5b. 6d. 
loss, what will £1275 givel The “stating,” therefore, is — 
£1 :£1275 ::58. 6d., and the result, £350, 12s. fid. Par- 
ticular care must be taken, when all the terms are money, 
as here, that the first and second be of the same kind. In 
this instance these terms are deht; and the third term, 
loss^ corresponds to the term required. 

Ex. 3. If 91 men could perform a piece of work in 78 
days, in what time could 21 men do it, working at the 
same rate 1 

Here, if the number of men were doubled, trebled, 
halved, &c., the time required would be one-half, one-third, 
double, <kc,, the given time ; or as the former is increased 
the latter is diminished in the same proportion, and vice, 
versa. The time in this case is said to be inversely pro- 
portioTuil to the number of men. We have then as equal 
21 men 78 days , 

“stating” of 


ratios ‘ 


the proportion is 21 men : 91 men :: 78 days, according to 
the rule, and the result 338 days. The process may also 
be explained thus:— The work will be 91 x 78 times what 
91 X 78 

1 man can do in 1 day, or — — times what 21 men can 
91 X 78 

do in 1 day, t.e., it will be — ^ days' work for 21 men. 

43. Compound Fropcrriion.—Tkt ratio of two quantities Compound 
frequently depends on a combination of other ratios. If, proportion, 
for instance, we have to compare the times required for 
bu dd i n g two walls, one twice the length, twice the height, 
and twice the thickness of the other, the men employed 
on the former being half the number employed on the 
other, and the day hiff the length, each of these separate 
conditions implies double the number of days. Each con- 
dition gives the ratio 1 ; 2, and the result must correspond 
to the product of all the ratios, that is, it is 1 : 32. This 
is an instance of what is called compound proportion. 

In such cases set down for the third term the quantity 
which is of the same kind as that required. State each 
proportion as though it alone had to be considered, writing 
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them under each other. Multiply the product of all the 
second terms by the third term, and divide the result by 
the product of the first terms. 

Ex, Ji 36 men, working 10 hours a day, perform three- 
fifths of a piece of work in 17 days, how long must 25 
men work daily to do the rest of it in 16 daysl 
Men, 25: 36:: 10 

Fifths of the work, 3 : 2 
Days, 16:17 

36x2x17x10 6i , 

The length of the day will be greater the fewer the men 
and the fewer the days are, and less the less the work is ; 
we therefore state as above. 

44, It not unfrequently happens that ratios have to be 
compounded, or other reductions made, before we can state 
the proportion which will give the required result. We 
give an example or two of this. 

Ex, 1. Though the len^h of my field is one-seventh 
greater than that of my neighbour's, and its quality is one- 
ninth better, yet, as the breadth of mine is one-fourth less, 
fads is worth five guineas more than mine. What is may 
field worth I 

The length of his field is to that of mine as 1 to ly, 
as 7 to 8. The other ratios are 9 : 10 and 4 : 3 (see 
§ 16 adfln,). Therefore the values of the fields are as ' 
7x9x4to8xl0x3, i,e,^ as 21 to 20, and the difference 
of these values being j£5, 5s,, we have the proportion 
1:20 ::£5y 5s., which gives £105 as the worth of my field. 

Ex. 2. If 9 men or 15 women, working 10 hours a day, 
could reap a field in 8 days 6 hours, in how many days of 
lOJ hours each could 10 men and 12 women reap a field 
one-fourth larger 1 

^ Since 15 women do as much as 9 men do in the same 
time, 12 women will do times a man's work, for 
15 : 12 :: 9 : 7^. Therefore 10 men and ^ ^ , 

12 women will do 17^ times a man's ^ 

work. From this the stating in the ^ ‘ ^ 
margin follows. ^^The result is 56^ hours, 5 days 3| 
hours, the day being 10|- hours long. 

Ex, 3. A dealer who has bought 9 oxen and 5 sheep 
for £186, 2s. 6d., would lose £2 by exchanging 2 oxen 
for 11 sheep. What is the price of an ox ? 

The price of 2 oxen being the price of 11 sheep and £2 
more, the price of 9 oxen wall be (from the ratio 2 : 9) 494 
Mines the price of a sheep and £9 more. Hence from the 
data, 54^ times the price of a sheep and £9 more will 
amount to £186, 2s. 6d.; U, 64^ times the price of a 
^eep is £177, 2s. 6d., and therefore a sheep cost £3, 5s. 
Also, since the price of 2 oxen is that of 11 sheep and £2 
more, 2 oxen cost £35, 15s. +£2, t.«., £37, 15s.: there- 
fore 1 ox cost £18, 17s. 6d. 

^ 45. PropoHional Paris.— To divide a number or quan- 
tify mto parts in proportion to given numbers, state and 
work out the proportions,— As the sum of the given num- 
bers IS to each of them in succession, so is the number to 
be divided to the several parts required. 

example, a bankrupt owes A £580, B £935, C 
£675, and D £770, and his assets amount to £999 the 
stating 2960: 580: £999 gives £195, 15s. as A's share, 
and the others are found similarly. 

Here, too, there may be a compound proportion, as when 
(merent sums are invested for different times. The divi- 
^ in those cases must be in proportion to the a.Tnnr.nt. 
mvmted, and also to the time ; each amount is therefore 
to be multiplied by its time. 

AppliecOiom of Proportion. — 16. In commercial and 
fin^cial transactions frequent use is made of proportion • 
end very often, when it is not directly employed, compu- 


tations are performed according to formulae or rules which 
rest on this as a basis. Advantage is very generally taken 
ef the convenience of 100 as a standard of reference or 
comparison, proportional relations being stated'as at such 
and such rates per cent. This occurs continually in the 
calculation of interest, discount, stock-exchange operations, 

<fec., as well as in the expression of mercantile losses and 
gains. 

47. Interest is the allowance given by the borrower to Interest, 
the lender for the use of money lent. It is usually com- 
puted at a rate agreed upon of so many pounds for every 
hundred lent for a year ; this is called the rate per cent 

The interest of £564, for instance, for 
3 years 4 months at 3f per cent, per £100 : 564 3f 
annum, is to be found by a compound 1 : 3 J 
proportion, the meaning being — If the 
interest of £100 for 1 year be £3|, what will the interest 
of £564 be for years? The result (£70, 10s.) may 
be obtained by the general rule based on this and similar 
proportions — ^Multiply the amount lent (called the prin^ 
dpal) by the rate per cent, and by the number of years, 
and divide the product by 100, When the time is given 
in days, the fraction of a year is taken that the days 
amount to. 

Money is laid out at Gompovmd InteTest, when at the 
end of a year or other assigned period the interest that has 
accrued is not paid to the lender, but is put to interest 
^ong with the amount originally lent. Here the simple 
interest has to be computed for each successive year or 
period, and added to the principal or former amount, 

48. Commission is the allowance paid to an agent for Commis 
transacting commercial business, and usually bears a fixed 
proportion or percentage, as may be agreed on, to the 
^ount of value involved in the transactions. Brokerage Brokerage, 
is the allowance paid to a broker for buying or selling 

shares in the public funds, or bargaining otherwise with 
reference to money investments. Insurance Premiums Insui'ance. 
are payments in return for which the owner of the pro- 
perty insured is entitled to receive the assured value of it 
in the event of its being destroyed. In all these the rates 
are commonly stated at so much per cent,, and the com- 
putation is similar to that for interest, but simpler, as the 
element of time does not enter into it. 

49. Discount is a deduction allowed for a payment Biscoum; 
being made at a date prior to the time when the full amount 

is exigible. The true discov/nt on a money payment due 
on the expiration of a certain time is the excess of the 
amount over its present value — ^the present value being the 
sum which, laid out at interest, would in the given time 
amoimt to the given sum. Suppose, for instance, it is 
required to find the true discount on £664 due 10 months 
hence at 4J per cent. Here the interest of £100, being 
£4| m 12 months, will in 10 months be £3|, i.e., £100 

^ and the discount 

of £103f due 10 months hence is therefore £34. Hence 
the stating £103f :£664 ::£3f, which gives as the dis- 
count £24. The present value is seen from this to be 
£640. A banker or merchant, in discounting a bill 
charges interest instead of discount, and would in this in- 
stance gain the interest of £24, since the £24, the true 
discount of £664, is evidently the interest of £640 

60. In ^cnlationa relating to mercantile Profit and Profit and 
Losi, which are also effected by proportion, it must be loss, 
^^y remembered that the percentage of gain or loss 
a always reckoned on the hiying price, unless the contrary 
a expr^y stated. Thus, let it be required to find the cost 
of goods t^t are sold for £448, 17s. 6d. at a loss of 64 
per cent. Smce goods that cost £100 aro sold for £93|* 

we We the stating £93f:£448|::£100, which givS 

lbs. as the cost pnce. 
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ABIIJS (^A/>€w;, a well-known name in ecclesiastical 
Matoiy, identified with the origin and spread of the first 
great heresy ” in the Christian church. Arius is sup- 
posed to have been a native of Cyrenaica in Africa, but 
nothing is. really known of his birth or of his early trainin®-. 
He first comes clearly into view as a presbyter of the Chur^ 
of Alexandria, in the commencement of the 4th century, 
engaged in confiict with his bishop, Alexander. At a pre- 
vious period he is said to have been connected with the 
Meletian schism, and on this account to have been excom- 
municated by Peter of Alexandria, who had ordained him 
deacon. But if so, he had regained a position of import- 
ance in the Alexandrian Church, as he is found, under 
PetePs successor, Achillas, in charge of one of the great 
city churches, Baucalis or Boucalis, where he continued to 
discharge his duties with apparent faithfulness and industry 
for six years after the accession of Alexander, the third 
bishop in order with which ecclesiastical tradition connects 
him. Theodoret {Hist. JSccL^ 12) does not hesitate to say 
chat Arius was chagrined because .^exander, instead of him- 
self, was appointed to succeed Achillas in the see of Alex- 
andria, and that the beginning of his heretical attitude is, 
in consequence, to be attributed to discontent and envy. 
But this is so common an explanation of heretical 
movements with the early church historians, that it is not 
to be received without reserve. Upon the whole, there is 
no evidence that Arius was animated by mere personal 
considerations in the advocacy of his doctrinal opinions. 
Rather, it seems evident, as ISTeander says {Church Hist.y 
voL iv. 25), that he thought he was oidy unfolding the 
traditionary church doctiine. Although an African he 
appears to have been trained in the school of Antioch, 
under Lucian, and there to have imbibed a strong leaning 
towards the subordination system as to the relation of Ihe 
Father and Son, which prevailed in that school Probably 
it was this training, and a natural lack of insight and 
speculative depth, which led him into a line of negative 
thought, from which the church had hitherto wisely 
abstained. Yet the idea of his craft and ambition deeply 
pervades early Christian history. In his well-known 
treatise against eighty heresies {IdK II. Hcer.y IxiV- c. 3), 
Epiphanius describes him as a man inflamed by his own 
opinionativeness ; of tall stature, with a downcast look j 
his figure composed like that of a subtle serpent, to deceive 
the guileless by his crafty exterior.” His dress,” he 
adds, “ was simple ; his address soft and smooth, calculated 
to persuade and attract, so that he had drawn away seven 
hundred virgins from the church to his party.” 

The views of Arius first attracted attention about 319 
A.i>. According to the church historian Socrates (lib, 1 
c. 5), Bishop Alexander, in addressing the presbyters and 
other clergy on the doctrine of the Trinity, dwelt so strongly 
on the consubstantial unity of the Father and the Son that 
Arius charged him with holding SabeUianism. But, ac- 
cording to Sozomen, a contemporary historian of the 5th 
century, Arius mad© himself conspicuous by the advocacy 
of his special opinions, and Alexander only interfered after 
being charged with remissness in leaving him so long to 
disturb the faith of the church. Having called Arius and 
his opponents before him, Alexander heard their respective 
arguments, and finally, after due examination, gave judg- 
ment against Arius. The result was a wide-spread com- 
motion, extending not only through Africa, but other pro- 
vinces of the Roman empire. Bishops joined issue with 
bishops j congregations were violently excited; and the 
greatest mystery of the Christian religion became a subject 
of irreverent controversy among women and children. 
Even the heathen joined in the profane uproar. Arius 
himself cannot be ' excused from stirring up this popular 
and unworthy clamour; for he composed verses, under 


the name of Thalia (0a\e£a;, wnich appear to have been 
a sort of popular miscellany for diffusing his opinions. 
He addressed at the same time an elaborate letter to Euse- 
bius of !Nicomedia, which remains to this day one of the 
clearest statements of bia dogmatic position. It sets out 
with a complaint of the persecution which he had suffered 
at the hands of Alexander, who had driven him and hia 
adherents (he says) out of the city as impious men or 
atheists (ddcoi;s), “ merely for dissenting from his pubUc de- 
claration that * as God is eternal so is His Son ' — ^when the 
Father, then the Son — ^the Son is present in God without 
a birth (dy€vv^o>s), ever begotten {detyev^s), an unbegotten- 
begotten {dyewTjroycvijs) j — an eternal God, an eternal Son ; 
the Son is from God himself.” .... '‘These blasphemies we 
cannot bear to hear even,” he says, “ no, not if th e h eretics 
should threaten us with ten thousand deaths. What, on 
the other hand, do we maintain? that the Son is not 
unoriginate (dycpviTTos), nor part of the Unoriginate, nor 
made of any previously existing substance, but that by the 
will and purpose of God He was in being before time (vpo 
Xpoy<i>v koL u-po aw*>vct)v), perfect God, the only begotten 
{TrX.’ijpr^^ ©eo 5 , fjiovoyevij^) ^ that before this generation or 
creation He was not {^rplv ycwrjS^ .... ovk <fec. 

There is another letter to the same purpose, but more 
moderate in statement, addressed to Alexander after his 
banishment ; and the student will find in those letters, 
and in the Thalia, the most original and trustworthy 
accoimt of the opinions of Arius. “We believe,” he says 
in the letter to Alexander, “ in one God alone without 
birth, alone everlasting, alone unoriginate . . . . We believe 
that this God gave birth to the only begotten Son before 
eternal periods (irpo awovtiwv), through whom He 

made these periods (atwi/os) and all things els© ; that He 
gave birth to Him, not in semblance, but in truth, giving 
Him a real existence ('UTroov^Jcravra), at His own will so 
as to be unchangeable, God's perfect creature, but not 
as other creatures .... not, as Valentinus (a Gnostic of 
the 2d century) maintained, a development {wpo/SoXijv ) ; 
nor, again, as Manichseus, a consubstantial part (yxcpos 6/xo- 
ovcrcov); nor as Sabellius, Son and Father at once (vtowa- 
T€pa), which is to make Wo out of one, . . . but created 
by the will of God, and endowed with His own glorious 
perfections — ^yet not so that the Father did thereby deprive 
himself of attributes which are His without origination 
{dyann^TOis), being the Source {'Trrjyij) of all things ; so 
that while there are three persons {{nrocrrda-eis) yet God is 
alone the Cause of aU things and imoriginate. The Son, 
on the other hand, is originate, begotten by the Father time- 
apart. The Son is not, therefore, co-eternal or co-unbe- 
gbtten with the Father, as if these were two unbegotten 
principles; but God is before all things as (p,ovas) single 
and the principle of all, and therefore before Christ also.” 

On the one side, therefore, Arius denied of Christ that 
He was unoriginatt; or part of the Unoriginate; or con- 
substantial {6fjLoov<rtov) with the Father; or without begin- 
ning (dvapxov); or a mere development of God. The Son, 
he said, “ did not exist before He was begotten (ovk irplv 
y€yyr]6^y* In other words, “ He is of a substance that once 
was not (cf OVK dvrcov),” — Whence the name of JS/oaottcontians 
sometimes given to his followers. But, on the other side, 
Arius a£3rmed of the Son that He was in being before 
time (irpoxpovcDv); that he. was perfect God {TrXijpTjs ©cbs); 
only begotten (p-ovoycvij?); that God made the worlds or 
ages (awovas) through Him ; that He was the making or 
offspring of the Father, and yet not as one amongst things 
made {ydyyTjjxa dXX' ov\ <os S' t<ov yeyeyvrjixh/oiv). 

Such were the questions which distracted the church 
beyond all precedent in the beginning of the 4th century, 
and led to the first great oecumenical council, which was 
convened in Nicsea in 325. The account of the proceed- 
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ings of tTiTft council ■will be given under ita own head^g. 
It req^uires only to be mentioned here, that after various 
turns in the controversy, it was finally decided against 
Arius, that the Son was *‘of the same substance” {ofioov- 
oT.ov) with the Father, very God of very God.” Constan- 
tine embraced the decision of the council, and resolved to 
uphold it. Arius and the two bishops of Marmarica and 
Ptolemais, who refused to subscribe the creed of Nicsea, were 
excommunicated and banished to Illyria; and even Eusebius 
of Nicomedia, who accepted the creed, but not its ana- 
themas, was exiled to GauL Alexander returned to his 
see triumphant, but died soon after, and was succeeded by 
Athanasius, his deacon, who had been the soul of the 
orthodox party of Hicsea, and -with whose indomitable 
fortitude and strange vicissitudes the further course of the 
controversy is bound up. This will be explained in detail 
under the heading Athanasius, and it only remains for us 
to sketch at present what is known of the future career of 
Arius. 

Although defeated at the Council of Kicaea, Arius was 
by no means subdued. He obtained means of access to 
Constantia, the sister of the emperor, who, on her death- 
bed, strongly urged her brother to reconsider the question, 
and to recall the heresiarch from banishment. Eestored 
to court, he, along with the Eusehian party, who, although 
professing to accept the Nicene doctrine, were in reality 
indifferent, if not hostile, to it, renewed the theological 
strife, in which Athanasius was nothing loth to join. In- 
terchanges, now of friendly recognition and now of menace, 
passed betwixt the emperor and the intrepid bishop of 
Alexandria, who obstinately refused to reiustate Arius as 
presbyter. At length, on the banishment of Athanasius to 
Treves iu 336, Arius returned to Alexandria to claim his 
old position; but even in the absence of the bishop the 
people rose in uproar against the heretic, and the emperor 
was forced to recall him to Constantinople. There the 
bishop was reluctantly compelled to profess his willingness 
to receive him once more into the bosom of the church, 
but- before the act of admission was completed Arius was 
taken suddenly ill, while ■walking with a friend in the 
evening, and died in a few moments. This was interpreted 
by the adherents of the Nicene theology as a special inter- 
position of Pro'vidence on their behalf, and they openly 
gave thanks to God in the church. The modem reader 
■will look -with less credulity upon an event which was pro- 
bably quite natural in its occurrence, but he *will hardly 
see any cause in it for lamentation. The character of 
Alius, if not originally tainted by self-seeking and restless 
ambition, appears to have gathered something of this taint 
in the course of his career, and the most impartial student 
of church history fails to see anything in it to admire 
beyond the pertinacity of his courage and his faithful 
devotion to Ms own opinions. 

The Followers of Aritis , — The death of Arius, as de- 
scribed above, did not extinguish the Arian party. On the 
contrary, they continued active and zealous within the 
cburch for upwards of fifty years, or till the second general 
council at Constantinople, in 381. Afterwards they may be 
said to have existed, as a distinct Christian sect, outside 
the Catholic Church, till about the middle of the 7th 
century. Constantine, while strongly disposed at first to 
enforce the Nicene decrees, was gradually won to a more con- 
ciliatory policy by the influence especi^y of Eusebius of 
Caesarea, and Ms namesake, Eusebius of Nicomedia. On 
the other hand, the Nicene doctrine found the most able 
and ardent defender in Athanasius, the young deacon who had 
attended Bishop Alexander at the council, and who shortly 
afterwards succeeded Mm in the see of Alexandria. An 
unceasing contention ensued betwixt the Eusebian and 
Athauftsfan factions of the churclL Constautius, who 
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succeeded his father in 337, strongly favoured the former, 
or semi-Aiian party, and successive synods were callod 
■with the ■vdew of adjusting differences and compelling 
uniformity of faith. The Mghways were covered,” says 
an ancient Mstorian (Ammianus, xxi. 15, quoted by 
Gibbon, vol. iii. 67, MilmaMs ed.) ''-with troops of bishops 
galloping from every side to these assemblies.” At length 
the tenet of the SomoiiMsiQn was substituted for that of 
the Homocrusion at the Council of Bmiini (Anminum) in 
360. But the war of words raged as fiercely as ever during 
the reigns of Julian (the Apostate) and Ms successors till 
after the accession of Theodosius the Great, under whose 
auspices the Council of Constantinople was convened and 
the Nicene doctrine was confirmed and finally accepted as 
the catholic doctrine of the church. Even then, however, 
Aiianism was warmly espoused by several of the German 
nationalities then assailing the empire. The entire nation 
of the Ostrogoths became Arian; the Yisigoths followed 
their example, till, at the request of their king, Keccared, 
they embraced the catholic faith at the Council of Toledo 
in 589. The Vandals in Africa, the Suevi in Spain, and 
■the Burgundians in Gaul, were all for a time zealous 
Ajians, and the heresy maintained its influence amongst 
the Lombards in the north of Italy to a later period than 
elsewhere. Gradually, however, it perished as a distinctive 
national type of Christianity before the growth of mediseval 
Catholicism, and the name of Arian ceased to represent a 
definite form of Christian doctrine -witMn the church, or a 
definite party outside of it. Individual Christian teachers 
of great eminence, such as John Milton and Samuel Clark, 
and even Ralph Oudworth, have been accused of Arianism, 
but even where, as in MiltoMs case, the accusation seems 
well founded, the peculiar heresy known by that name has 
never assumed any influence, or regained, for any length 
of time, its influence in the church. (j. t.) 

ARIZONA, a territory of the United States, bounded See map 
N. by Utah, E. by New Mexico, S. by Mexico, and W. by l^tah 
Califfoniia and Nevada, with an estimated area of 
113,900 square miles. According to the Act creating it a 
territory in 1863, Arizona comprises all the lands of the 
United States formerly belonging to New Mexico, extend- 
ing from W. long. 109® to the California line. Since then, 
however, the N.W. corner has been ceded to Nevada. TLe 
territory Kes in the basin of the Colorado River, wMch 
enters it in about 37® N. lat., and forms its western 
boundary southwards from 36®, In the north there is an 
extensive but barren plateau, with an average elevation of 
7000 feet, through wMch the Colorado cuts its way, and 
forms one of the most remarkable gorges in the world, the 
length being about 300 miles, and the perpendicular walla 
reacMng heights of from 3000 to 6000 feet. South of this 
plateau is the valley of the Colorado CMquito (Little 
Colorado, or Flax River), which joins the Colorado in 36® 

15' lat. N. and 113® long. W., while further south the 
ground rises into another plateau, the main portion of 
wMch is known as the Mogollon Mountains. Li this dis- 
trict the country is reported to be beautiful and fertile, the 
mountains^ covered with noble pine-trees, and the valleys 
clothed with rich grama grass. Further south, again, is 
the basin of the Gila, with its numerous tributaries, 
obliquely crossed by detached prolongations of the Sierra 
Ma(Me of Mexico. The inhabitants of Arizona are mostly 
Indians. Of these 4300 Pinas and Maricopas occupy a 
reservation of 64,000 acres on the Gila River; 4000 Papa- 
goes, a wandering tribe in the south-eastern part of the 
territory, have no grounds allotted them; 4000 Mohaves 
have 75,000 acres on the Colorado River; 2000 Yumaa 
live near the mouth of the Colorado, but belong to the 
Mohave reservation; while 1500 Hualapais and 8000 or 
12,000 Yavapais and Apaches, without settled habitations, 
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liye in a state of contiaual ^fraxfare with their neighbours. 
Civilisation, however, is gr^ually asserting her nlaiTn to 
those fertile districts. Arizona is rich in mineral pro- 
ducts — ^nearly all the mountains in the south and centre 
yielding gold, silver, copper, and lead. Lime, gypsum, 
and coal^e also present, and salt of excellent quiity exists 
in extensive deposits. The vegetable productions are iron- 
wood, mesquite, cotton-wood, sycamore, ash, oak, willow, 
walnut, prickly pear, cactus, aloe, artemisia; and, under 
cultivation, grapes, figs, oranges, lemons, tomatoes, tobacco, 
Indian com, and the other cereals. Much of the land 
produces two crops in the year. The towns are all of 
inconsiderable size, and the whole white population of the 
territory, in 1870, did not amount to more than 9658. 
The capital is Tucson, in Pima county; and the other 
towns, Arizona City and Prescott Many interesting 
remains exist of the early inhabitants of this region. See 
a paper by W. A. Beil, J. of Roy, Geog, Soc,, 1869 ; Col<yrcdo 
Exploration; S. W. Cozzens, The, MairuelUms Country, 

ARK OP NOAH, the vessel constructed by Noah for 
preservation from the approaching delnge. The Biblical 
account of it is contained in Genesis vi 14-22. See 
Noah. 

ARK OF THE COVENANT, Auk of the Revela- 
TioN (E.y. ark of the testimony, Exod. xxv. 16, 22, 
<fcc,), are the full names of the sacred chest of ^ada 
wood, ^ overlaid with gold, which occupied the holiest 
place in the tabernacle and temple, and through -which 
the idea of the constant presence of the covenant God 
with the people of Israel received symbolical espression. 
The Old Testament religion conceived of God as spiritual, 
and so could not think to secure His presence by the use 
of images. But the notion of communication between the 
spiritual God and His people still took the form of a tryst 
or meeting ELY. wrongly, congregation^ Exod. xxvii 
21,' &C.), under conditions of time and place divinely 
appointed (Exod. xx. 23, ^ 24), and the idea of purely 
spiritual approach to God without any local and symboli- 
cal point of rapport between heaven and earth was reserved 
for the New Testament (John iv. 21,^) In accordance 
with this view, certain fixed sanctuaries, consecrated by 
former revelations, were fit places for man to draw near to 
God. But the constant presence of God with the nation in 
its wanderings could not be realised without a portable 
sanctuary, the central point of which was very fitly the 
chest in which was contained the ^'revelation” (Exod. 
xxv. 16, xL 20L that is, the tables of stone with the ten 
commandments (Exod. xxxi 18; Deut. x. 5), which formed 
the basis of the covenant. This meaning of the ark is 
symbolically expressed by the addition of an upper piece 
called the Jcapp&reth (E.V. mercy-seat), which was whoUy 
of gold, and surmounted by two cherubim or symbolical 
winged figures, which, in the Old Testament, are always 
associated with the idea of local manifestations of the God 
who, though inaccessible to man, yet reveals himself to 
hi m . The space above the Jcapp&reth and between the 
cherubim was conceived as the point of meeting between 
God and man (Exod. xxv, 22 ; Lev. xvL 2) ; and the name 
Jcapp&reth^ which has been very variously interpreted, is 
probably derived from the atoning ordmances through 
which alone the high priest, as the people’s representative, 
ventnred to come face to face with this awful spot (Lev. 
rvi.) 

The axk contained nothing hut the tables of the law, 1 Kings viii. 
9. ^ That the pot of manna and Aaron’s rod were also contamed in. 
it is an opinion resting on Heb. ix. 4, and Rabbinical tradition, but 
qnite without evidence from the Old Testament (Exod. xvi 33 ; 
Kum. xviL 10). That the presence of God to his people above the 
Teapp&reth was marked not only by artificial symbols, but by a mira- 
culous cloud, is not certainly taught in Lev. xvi. 2, where the cloud 
is, according to many inteipreteis, the incense cloud of verse 13. 


As the permanent pledge of God’s gracious presence, 
the ark preceded the people in their march, and led them 
on to victory (Num. x. 33-36). During the conquest of 
Canaan it stood in the headquarters of the invaders, 
first at Gilgal, and then at Shiloh, nor does it appear to 
have ceased to move from place to place during the insecure 
period of the Judges (compare 2 Sam. vii. 6 with 1 Chron, 
xviL 5), though the pre-eminence of the tribe of Ephraim 
seems to have kept it for the most part within their 
territory. At the close of this period we find it estab- 
lished in Shiloh. But the old tradition, that the ark 
is essentially the sanctuary of the armed host of Israel, 
with the Levites for its body guard, was not yet extinct, 
and it was brought into the field and captured by tiie 
Philistines in the fatal battle of Ebenezer, which broke the 
supremacy of Ephraim (1 Sam. iv.) Though soon restored 
by the Philistines who, smitten by a plague, feared to 
retain it, the ark could not be replaced in the central 
sanctuary, which had probably been destroyed in the war, 
and it remained in obscurity till David brought it to Zion, 
and again gave to the nation a religious as well as a poli- 
j tical centre. Even in David’s time the ark was carried 
into the field by the armies of Israel (2 Sam. xi 11) ; but 
the king, who had himself so long maintained his religious 
life in banishment from the national sanctuaries, was the 
first clearly to express the conception, that God’s help could 
reach forth to those who were far from Zion without any 
material pledge (2 Sam. xv. 25 ; compare Psalm iii. 4, and 
the idea of a heavenly temple, Psalm xviii.) So soon as 
this idea was reached, the importance of the ark (which 
ceased to be carried beyond the temple) was lost in the 
gradually increasing weight laid on the fixed sanctuary 
of Zion. Probably it was altogether lost in the counter- 
reformation of Manasseh, for soon after, in the beginning 
of the reign of Josiah, Jeremiah (iiL 16) speaks of it as 
missing and anxiously sought for, though 2 Chron. xxxv. 

3 seems to imply that it was subsequently restored. But 
Jeremiah teaches that the religious significance of Jeru- 
salem is quite independent of this symbol, and the wild 
legends of its preservation at the talmig of Jerusalem (2 
Mac. it and elsewhere) only show that the popular mind 
was unable to share the view that the ark was now an 
obsolete relic. More poetical is the tradition that the ark 
was raised to heaven, there to remain till the coming of 
the Messiah, which embodies the spiritual idea that a 
heavenly pledge of God’s covenant faithfulness had super- 
seded the earthly symbol Compare with this Rev. xi. 

19. (Ample traditional material will be found in the 
younger Buxtoif’s dissertation De Area Foederis, Basel, 

1659. For historical treatment of the subject compare 
especially Ewald’s Geschichte, voL iL, and essays by Graf 
in Merx’s Archiv, i. 78, and by Kuenen in the Theologisch 
Tijdschrift for 1872, together with the usual works on 
Biblical Antiquities.) (w. n. s.) 

ARKANSAS, one of the south-western states of the Plate XXV-^ 
North American Union, situated between lat. 33® and 36® 

30' N,, and long. 89® 45', and 94® 40' W., with an area of 
52,198 square miles. It is bounded N. by Missouri, E. 
by Tennessee and Mississippi, from which it is separated 
by ^e Mississippi River, S. by Louisiana, and W. by the 
Indian territory. It belongs to the great basin of the 
Mississippi, being watered by that river and by several of 
its main tributaries, which are all more or less navigable. 

Of these the principal are the St Francis, in the north-east ; 
the White River with its affiuents, the Cache, Little Red, 
and Black Rivers in the north ; and notably the Arkansas, 
which, entering the state at Fort Smith, traverses it in a 
south-easterly direction until it joins the Mississippi at 
Napoleon. The southern part of the state is watered by 
the Washita in the east, and by a bend of the Red River 
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in the west. The eastern part of the state, bordering on 
the Mississippi, is low and swampy, and is annually over- 
flowed. Westward the country gradually attains a greater 
elevation, passing off into hiUs and undulating prairies, 
which lead up to the Ozark Mountains, beyond which, 
again, an elevated plain stretches towards the Rocky 



Mountains. The Ozark Mountains do not exceed 2000 
feet in height, and the only other great masses of elevation 
are the Black Hills and the Washita Hills, A geological 
survey of the whole territory was commenced at the state 
expense by Dr David D. Owen, in 1857, and two volumes 
of Reports were published in 1858 and 1860. In the 
district north of the Arkansas River, the three leading 
formations are the “mill-stone grit, with its associate shales 
and conglomerate ; the subcarboniieroua limestone and its 
associate chert, shales, and sandstones ; and the magnesian 
limestones, and their associate sandstones, calciferons sand- 
rocks and chert, belonging to the lower Silurian period. 
The mineral products are reported to be very considerable, 
“including zinc, manganese, iron, lead, and copper; 
marble, whet and hone stones, rock-crystal, paints, nitre- 
earths, kaoHn, granite, freestone, limestone, marls, green- 
sand, marly hmestones, grindstones, and slate. The zinc 
ores are said to compare very favourably with those of Silesia, 
while the argentiferous gMena produces a high average 
percentage of silver. Of coal, anthracite, and lignite, 
there are abundant supplies. A great number of mineral 
and thermal springs occur in various parts of the state, the 
most remarkable and most frequented groups lying to the 
south of the Arkansas in Hot Springs county. The heat of 
several attain 146'^ or 148® Fahr. Among what are called 
natural curiosities may be mentioned the sandstone dam 
across Lee's Creek in Crawfurd county, the Mammoth 
Spring in Fulton, which is supposed to have underground 
connection with Howel's Valley in Missouri, and is said to 
pour forth its water “at the rate of 8000 (?) barrels per 
minute," the Bee Rock in White coimty, and the crystal- 
line productions of Magnet Cove. It need hardly be said 
th^ there is great variety of soil in such a state as 
^kans^. Along the river “bottoms" the alluvium is 
d^k, rich, and deep, and yields excellent crops. The 
chief crops cultivated are maize, wheat, cotton, and 
tobacco, as well as apples and other fruits. There is a 


natural flora of great richness, a complete list of which 
is given in Dr Owen's second report. The trees and 
shrubs most frequently occurring are poplars, oaks, pines, 
sweet-gum, sycamore, black locust, ash, elm, hickory, 
dogwood, elder, palma-christi, black spice, papaw, mocker- 
nut, wild vine, <fec. The fauna of Arkansas includes the 
buffalo, eland, red-deer, beaver, otter, hare, racoon, wild 
turkey, goose, and quail, as well as bears and wolves among 
the mountains. The climate of the lower districts is 
decidedly unhealthy, largely on account of the lack of 
wholesome water ; but in the upper regions it is quite salu- 
brious. Hitherto Arkansas has been mainly agricultural, 
but it is rapidly advancing in the development of its mine- 
ral wealth, in the extension of its railway communication, 
in the embankment and guidance of its rivers, in the 
reclaiming of its waste but fertile lands, in the progress 
of manufactures and industries, and in the establishment of 
educational and benevolent institutions. At the census of 
1870 the population amounted to 484,471, comprising 
362,115 whites and 122,169 coloured persons. In 1860 
the population amounted to 435,450, so that an increase 
of more than 10 per cent, has taken place between these two 
periods, principally in the white population. The capital 
is Little Rock, originally a French settlement, situated 
on the Arkansas River, and occupying a very central posi- 
tion in the state ; population, 18,000. Arkansas was first 
colonised by the French, in the 17th century, and in 1720 
Louis XV. made a grant of land on the Arkansas to the 
well-known J ohn Law, but this led to no results’ of import- 
ance. In 1763 the territory was handed over to Spain, but 
returned to France in 1800. In 1803 it was purchased by 
the United States, along with the rest of what was then 
called Louisiana, and was established as a separate non- 
Indian territory in 1819. It was received into the Union 
as a slave state in 1836 ; and daring the American Civil 
War, 1861-66, its Convention sided with the Confederate 
States, joining that organisation May 6, 1861. 

Aukaksas, a river of North America, which rises in the 
Rocky Mountains, in lat. 39® N., long. 106® W., 10,000 
feet above the level of the sea, flows with a gener^y east- 
ward direction through Colorado and part of Kansas, then 
turns to the south-east, and so proceeds through the resi 
of Kansas, the north-east part of the Indian territory, and 
the state to which it gives its name, and finally falls into 
the Mississippi at Napoleon in lat. 33® 40' N. The length 
of its course is stated at 2170 miles, and its drainage-area 
at 178,000 square miles. It receives a large number of 
tributaries, ‘ of which the most important are the Cimarron, 
Rio Nutria, and Canadian River. It is navigable for steam- 
boats of about 4 feet draught 40 miles above Little Rock, 
and during flood for some 150 miles further to Fort Gibson. 

ARKLOW, a sea-port and market town in the county 
of Wicklow, Ireland, 50 miles from Dublin, the inhabit- 
ants of which are principally engaged in the fisheries and 
in copper-mines. There are oyster-beds on the coast, but 
the produce requires to be freed from a peculiar flavour by 
the purer waters of the Welsh and English coast before it 
is fit for food. The ruins of the ancient castle of the 
Ormonds, demolished in 1649 by Cromwell, still exist, but 
there are no traces of the monastery founded by Fitzwalter. 
In 1789 the Irish insurgents were defeated by the roysl 
troops near Arklow Bridge. Population (1871), 5178. 

^ ARKWRIGHT, Sm Riohaed, famous for hia inven- 
tions in cotton spinning, was bom at Preston in Lancsr 
sMre, in 1732, of parents in humble circumstances. He 
was the youngest of thirteen children, received but a very 
indifferent education, and was bred to the trade of a bar- 
ber. In the year 1760 he had established himself in 
Bolt(m-le-Moor, where he exchanged the trade of a barber 
for that of an itinerant hair-merchant j and having dis- 
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Covered a valuable chemical process for dyeing hair, he was 
in consequence enabled to amass a little property. It is 
unfortunate that very little is known of the steps by which 
he was led to those inventions that have immortalised his 
name. His residence in a district where a considerable 
manufacture of linen goods, and of linen and cotton mixed, 
was carried on, must have given him ample opportunities 
of becoming acquainted with the various processes that 
were in use in the cotton manufacture, and of the attempts 
that had been made and were then making to improve 
them. His attention was thus naturally drawn to thia 
peculiar department ; and, while he saw reason to conclude 
that it was likely to prove the most advantageous in which 
he could engage, he had sagacity and good fortune to 
invent and improve those extraordinary machines by 
which, unlike most inventors, he amassed vast wealth, at 
the same time that he added prodigiously to the demand for 
labour, and to the riches and comfort of the civilised world. 

The spinning-jenny^ invented in 1767 by Hargraves, a 
carpenter at Blackburn in Lancashire, gave the means of 
spinning twenty or thirty threads at once with no more 
labour than had previously been required to spin a single 
thread. The thread spun by the jenny could not, however, 
be used, except as weft, being destitute of the firmness or 
hardness required in the longitudinal threads or warp. 
But Mr Arkwright supplied this deficiency by the invention 
of the spinning-frame — -which spins a vast number of 
threads of any degree of fineness and hardness. It is not 
difficult to understand the principle on which this machine 
is constructed, and the mode of its operation. It consists 
of two pairs of rollers, turned by means of machinery. 
The lower roller of each pair is furrowed or fluted longi- 
tudinally, and the upper one is covered with leather, to 
make them take a hold of the cotton. If there were only 
one pair of rollers, it is clear that a carding of cotton, 
passed between them, would be drawn forward by the 
revolution of the rollers ; but it would merely undergo s 
certain degree of compression from their action. No 
sooner, however, has the carding, or roving as it is techni- 
cally termed, begun to pass through the first pair of rollers, 
than it is received by the second pair, which are made to 
revolve with (as the case may be) three, four, or five times 
the velocity of the first pair. By this ingenious contrivance 
the roving is drawn out into a thread of the desired degree 
of tenuity, a twist being given to it by the adaptation of 
the spindle and fly of the common flax wheel to the 
machinery. Such is the principle on which Arkwright 
constructed his famous spinning-frame. It is obvious that 
it is radically different from the previous methods of 
spinning either by the common hand-wheel or distaff, 
or by the jenny, which is only a modification of the 
common wheel. The idea was entirely original, and was 
perfected and reduced to practice with consummate skill. 
Arkwright stated that he accidentally derived the first 
hint of his great invention from seeing a red-hot iron bar 
elongated by ’being made to pass between rollers ; and 
though there is no mechanical analogy between that opera- 
tion and his process of spinning, it is not difficult to 
imagine that, by reflecting upon it and placing the subject in 
different points of view, he might be led by it to his inven- 
tion. The precise date of the discovery is not known ; but 
it is most probable that the idea had occurred to his mind 
as early as the period when Hargraves was engaged in the 
invention of the jenny, or almost immediately after. Not 
being himself a practical mechanic, Arkwright employed 
John Kay, a watchmaker at Warrington, to whom we shall 
afterwards have to refer, to assist him in the preparation 
of the parts of his macMne. An application in 1767 to 
Mr Atherton of Liverpool for pecuniary assistance was 
unsuccessful, though he is said to have sent some workmen 
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to assist in the construction of the machine, the first model 
of which was set up in the parlour of the house belonging 
to the Free Grammar School at Preston. 

His inventions being at length brought into a pretty 
advanced state, Arkwright, accompanied by Kay, and a 
Mr Smalley of Preston, removed to Nottingham in 1768, 
in order to avoid the attacks of the same lawless rabble 
that had driven Hargraves out of Lancashire. Here hia 
operations were at first greatly fettered by a want of capi- 
tal. But Mr Strutt of Derby, a gentleman of great 
mechanical skill, and largely engaged in the stocking 
manufacture, having seen Arkwright’s inventions, and 
satisfied himself of their extraordinary value, immediately 
entered, conjointly with his partner, Mr Need, into part- 
nership with him. The command of the necessary funds 
being thus obtained, Arkwright erected his first mill, 
which was driven by horses, at Nottingham, and took out 
a patent for spinning by rollers in 1769. But as horse- 
power was found too expensive, he built a second factory, 
on a much larger scale, at Cromford in Derbyshire, in 
1771, the machinery of which was turned by a water-wheel, 
after the manner of the famous silk-mill erected by Sir 
Thomas Lombe. Having made several additional dis- 
coveries and improvements in the processes of carding, 
roving, and spinning, he took out a fresh patent for the 
whole in 1775 j and thus completed a series of machinery 
so various and complicated, yet so admirably combined and 
well adapted to produce the intended effect in its most 
perfect form, as to excite the admiration of every one cap- 
able of appreciating the ingenuity displayed and the difii- 
culties overcome. 

When the vast importance of these discoveries became 
generaEy known, it is not surprising that every effort 
should have been made to have the patents set aside, 
and Arkwright deprived of the profit and honour to be 
derived from them. But an attentive consideration of the 
various proceedings relative to this subject will show that 
there are no good grounds for crediting the statement made 
in the Court of King’s Bench in 1785, and again repeated 
by Mr Guest in his work on the cotton manufacture, which 
ascribes the invention of spinning by rollers to Highs, or 
Hayes, from whom Arkwright is said to have learned it. 

Arkwright’s first patent for spinning by rollers, which 
is the essential part of his inventions, was obtained, as 
we have previously stated, in 1769; and its value and 
importance were no longer doubtful after the establishment 
of the factory at Cromford in 1771. The success which 
attended this novel method of spinning naturally excited 
the strongest desire on the part of the Lancashire manu- 
facturers to participate in the advantages to be derived 
from it; and the fair presumption is that, instead of 
attempting clandestinely to pirate the invention, they 
would, had they conceived there were any good grounds to 
go upon, have at once contested the validity of the patent. 
But no such attempt was made till 1781, twelve years after 
the date of the first patent, and six years after the date 
of the second. And even then, Arkwright’s opponents 
came forward only in consequence of his having resolved 
to vindicate his rights, which had begun to be invaded on 
aU sides, by raising an action against Colonel Mordaunt for 
an infringement of his patent. Mordaunt was supported 
by a combination of manufacturers ; and, as they felt the 
question to be of the greatest importance, it is all but 
impossible to suppose that anything would be omitted on 
their part which was conceived likely to contribute to their 
success. The case having been tried in the Court of 
King’s Bench, after Trinity term, July 1781, the decision 
was unfavourable to Arkwright. But it is of import- 
ance to observe, that no attempt was made at the trial to 
charge him with having purloined the inventions of others, 
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and that the verdict was given on the sole ^ound of the 
description of the wMhinery in the spedfication ^ hevng 
obscure and mdistincL Arkwright admitted that this was 
partly the case ; adding, however, that the obscurity had 
been intended only to prevent foreigners from pirating his 
inventions. On any other principle, indeed, his conduct 
would be inexplicable ; for, as lus inventions were fully 
known to hundreds of workmen in his own employment, 
and as he had sold the privilege of using them, to many 
persons in different parts of the country, it is impossible 
to suppose that he could either have expected or ^intended 
to conceal his inventions after the expiration of his patent. 
In consec[uenc6 of the result of this trial, Arkwright 
and his partners prepared a *^case,^* setting forth the value 
of the inventions, and the circumstances which had led to 
the indistinctness complained of in the specification, which 
they at one time intended to lay before Parliament, as the 
foundation of an application for an Act for their relief. 
But intention was subsequently abandoned ; and in a 
new trial (Arkwright v. ITightingale), which took place in 
the Court of Common Pleas on the 17th of February 1785, 
Lord Loughborough, the presiding judge, having expressed 
himself favourably with respect to the sufficiency of the 
specification, a verdict was given for Arkwright. On this, 
as on the former trial, nothing was stated against the 
originality of the invention. 

Tn consequence of these conflicting verdicts, the whole 
matter was brought, by a writ of scire fadaSy before the 
Court of King’s Bench, to have the validity of the patent 
finally settled. And it was not till this third trial, which 
took place before Mr Justice BuUer and a special jury, 
on the 25th of June 1785, that Arkwright’s claim to the 
inventions which formed the subject of the patent was 
disputed. To support this new allegation, Arkwright’s 
opponents brought forward, for the first time, Highs, or 
Hayes, a reed-maker at Bolton. He stated that he had 
invented a machine for spinning by rollers previously to 
1768; that he had employed the watchmaker Kay to 
make a model of that machine; and Kay was produced 
to prove that he had communicated that model to Ark- 
wright, and that that was the real source of all his pre- 
tended inventions. Having no idea that any attempt was 
to be made at so late a period to overturn the patent on 
this new ground, Arkwright’s counsel were not prepared 
with evidence to repel this statement ; but it was stated 
by Mr Sergeant Adair, on a motion for a new trial on the 
10th of November of the same year, that he was furnished 
with affidavits contradicting, in the most pointed manner, 
the evidence that had been given by Kay and others with 
respect to the originality of the invention. The court, 
however, refused to grant a new trial, on the ground that, 
whatever might be the fact as to the question of originality, 
the deficiency in the specification was enough to sustain 
the verdict- But, independently altogether of the state- 
ments made on the motion for a new trial, the improba- 
bility of the story told by Highs and Kay seems glaring 
and obvious. Highs states in his evidence that he had 
accused Arkwright of getting possession of his invention 
by means of Kay so early as 1769, or about that period. 
Tiniere, then, it may be asked, was this Mr Highs ever 
since that period, and particularly during the first trial in 
July 1781, and the second in February 1785 ] Living in 
Lancashire, associating with manufacturers, and in the 
habit, as he declares in his evidence, of making machines 
for them, he could not fail to be speedily informed with 
respect to the vast importance and value of the inven- 
tion Arkwright had purloined from him. It is impossible 
but he must have been acquainted with the efforts that 
wore making by the Lancashire manufacturers to set aside 
the patents ; and is it to be supposed, had he really been 
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the inventor, that he would have remained for sixteen years 
a passive spectator of what was going forward % that he 
would have allowed Arkwright to accumulate a princely 
fortune by means of his inventions while he remained in 
a state of poverty or that he would have withheld hi<s 
evidence when the manufacturers attempted to wrest from 
Arkwright what he had so unjustly appropriated 1 A 
single hint from Highs or Kay would, had their stoiy been 
well founded, have sufficed to force Arkwright to give 
them a share of his profits, or would have furnished the 
manufacturers with the means they were so anxious to 
obtain, of procuring the immediate dissolution of the 
patents. But it has never been alleged that Arkwright 
took any pains to conciliate these persons ; on the contrary, 
he treated Highs with the most perfect indifference, and 
not only dismissed Kay from his service, but even threat- 
ened to prosecute him on a charge of felony. The sup- 
position that persons with so many and such overpowering 
temptations to speak out, and with no inducement of any 
sort to be silent, should have kept so important a secret for 
so many years is almost incredible ; and it is infinitely more 
consistent with probability to suppose that the story of 
Highs and Kay had been manufactured for the occasion 
than that it was really true. None of Arkwright’s most 
intimate friends ever had the slightest doubt with respect 
to the originality of his invention. Some of them, indeed, 
could speak to the circumstances from their own personal 
knowledge; and their testimony was uniform and con- 
sistent. 

On their introduction, Arkwright’s machines were regarded 
by the lower classes as even more adverse to their interests 
than those of Hargraves, and repeated attacks were made 
on the factories built for them. But however extraor- 
dinary it may appear, it was amongst the manufacturers 
that the greatest animosity existed against Arkwright; 
and it required all the prudence for which he was so 
remarkable to enable him to triumph over the powerful 
combination that was formed against him. At the outset 
of the business they unanimously refused to purchase his 
yarn ; and when his partners, Messrs Strutt and Need, 
had commenced a manufacture of calicoes, the manufac- 
turers strenuously opposed a bill to exempt calicoes from 
a discriminating duty of 3(L a yard laid on them over and 
above the ordinary duty of 3d. by au old Act of Parliament, 
Luckily, however, the manufacturers failed of their object; 
and, in 1774, an Act of Parliament was obtained (14 Geo. 
m. cap. 72) for the encouragement of the cotton manu- 
facture, in which fabrics made of cotton are declared to 
have been lately introduced, and are allowed to be used as 

a lawful and laudable manufacture f the duty of 6d. the 
square yard on such cottons as are printed or stained being 
at the same time reduced to 3d- But this disgraceful 
spirit of animosity, which must, had it been successful, 
have proved as injurious to the interests of the manufac- 
turers as to those of Arkwright, did not content itself 
with actions in the courts of law, or a factious opposition 
to useful measures in Parliament, but displayed itself in a 
still more striking and unjustifiable manner. A large 
factory, erected by Arkwright at Birkacre, near Chorley, 
in Lancashire, was destroyed by a mob collected from the 
adjacent country, in the presence of a powerful body of 
police and military, without any one of the civil authorities 
requiring them to interfere to prevent so scandalous an out- 
rage. 

Fortunately, however, not for himself only, but for his 
country and the world, every comer of which has been 
benefited by ^ inventions, Arkwright triumphed over 
every opposition. The same ingenuity, and good 
sense, wMch had originally enabled hinn to inyent his 
machine and get it introduced, enabled him to overcome 
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the -various combinations and difficulties with which he 
had subsequently to contend. 

Though a man of great personal strength, -which he is 
said to have displayed, when young, in election riots at 
Preston, Arkwright never enjoyed good health. During 
the whole of his memorable career of invention and dis- 
covery, he was labouring under a very severe asthma-tic 
affection. A complication of disorders at length terminated 
his truly useful life in 1792, at his works at Cromford, in 
the sixtieth year of his age. He was high sheriff of 
Derbyshire in 1786 ; and, having presented a congratula- 
tory address from the wapentake of Wirksworth to his 
Majesty Gkorge III., on his escape from the attempt on his 
life by Margaret Nicholson, received the honour of knight- 
hood. No man ever better deserved his good fortune, or 
has a stronger claim on the respect and gratitude of pos- 
terity. His inventions have opened a new and bo-undless 
field of employment ; and while they have conferred 
infinitely more real benefit on his native country than she 
could have derived from the absolute dominion of Alexico 
and Peru, they have been universally productive of wealth 
and enjoyment. 

ARLES {Arelate\ a city of Prance, in the department 
of Benches du Rhone, 46 miles north-west of Marseilles, 
in lat. 43’" 40' IS'" N., long. 4° 37' 46^ E. It stands on 
the left bank of the Rhone, where that river divides to 
form its delta. It is generally well built, with regular 
streets and fine quays. The public buildings consist of the 
town-hall, dating from Louis XIV., and built after plans 
by Mansart ; the cathedral of St Trophime, founded in the 
7th century and remarkable for its portico ; a college, 
museum, school of navigation, and public library. The 
building of railway waggons, &c., is largely carried on, as 
well as the manufacture of silk, glass-bottles, and soap, 
and the sausages of Arles are famed for their excellence. 
The trade in agricultural produce, oil, -wine, fruits, cattle, 
wool, and salt, is considerable. A canal (c^ed after the 
city) has been constructed from Arles -to the harbour of 
Bone on the Mediterranean, and a connection is formed 
with the canals of Beaucaire and Craponne. The latter 
affords communication with -the Durance. Population in 
1872, 24,695. 

Arelaie was an important to-wn at the time of Caesaris 
invasion, and subsequently received a Roman colony, and 
became under the later emperors one of the most flourish- 
ing towns on the further side of -the Alps. It was pillaged 
in 270 A.I)., but restored and embellished by Constantine, 
who made it his principal residence, and founded what 
is now the suburb of Trinquetaille. After the fall of the 
Roman empire the city passed into the power of the 
Visigoths, and rapidly declined. It was plundered in 730 
by the Saracens, but in the 10th century became the capi- 
tal of a kingdom of the same name, formed by Bozon 
from the two kingdoms of Burgundy. In the 12th century 
it was a free city, governed by consuls and podestats after 
the model of the Italian republics, which it also emulated 
in commerce and navigation. In 1251 it submitted to 
Charles of Anjou, and from that time onwards followed 
the fortunes of Provence. A n-iimber of ecclesias-fcical 
councils have been held here, as in 314, — ^when the Dona- 
tists were condemned, — 354, 452, and 475. Axles still 
possesses many monuments of Roman architecture and 
art, the most remarkable being the ruins of an amphi- 
theatre (arenes), capable of containing 20,000 spectators, 
which was turned, by Abd-el-Rahman, into a fortress 
and flanked with four massive towers, of which two are 
still standing. There are also a theatre, in which, besides 
the famous Venus of Arles, discovered in 1651, many 
other remains have been found ; an ancient obelisk of a 
single block, 47 feet high, erected in 1676 in the Place 
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Royals ; and the rums of “two temples, an aqueduct, and 
a triumphal arch. There is, besides, a Roman cemetery of 
great beauty, which has been laid out as a pubHc pleasure- 
ground, and bears the name of Aylscamps or Eliscamps, 
which hardly conceals the origin^ designation, Ely^i 
CampiP (See Clair, Monurnents d^Arles^ 1837 ; Millin, 
Fby. dans les depart, du Afidi de la Prance j Estrangin, 
Etudes archeoL sur Arles,) 

ARLON {Orolaunum in the Antonine Itinerary), the 
capital of the Belgian province of Luxemburg, is situated 
on a rising ground in the midst of a well-cultivated plain. 
It is a flourishing place of some 5000 or 6000 inhabitants, 
who are engaged in the manufacture of iron-wares, tobacco, 
crockery, and clay-pipes, and cany on a trade in gram. 
Antiquities found on the spot seem to indicate a Roman 
settlement. Under its present name the town is mentioned 
in 870. At one time an independent marquisate, it was 
united to the countship of L-uxemburg in 1214. In the 
neighbourhood was the nunnery of Clairefontaine or Bar- 
denburg, established about 1216, which is now a foundry, 

ARMADA, a Spanish word, meaning generally an armed 
force or fleet, is applied specially to designate the ^eat 
expedition sent out against England in 1688 by Philip of 
Spain. His principal motive for this enterprise was the 
desire to strike a decisive blow at the Protestant faith, of 
which England was then the bulwark. Eor many months 
the whole energies of the Spanish nation had been directed 
towards the construction and equipment of the requisite 
ships. In 1587 everything was nearly ready, but the sail- 
ing of the expedition was delayed for a year by Drake, 
who made a bold dash into the harbour of Cadiz and 
destroyed nearly a hundred ships, with immense stores of 
provisions. A further delay was caused by the sudden 
death of the marquis of Santa Cruz, who had been ori- 
ginally intrusted with the chief command. His loss was 
a serious blow to the Spanish cause, for he was an experi- 
enced sailor. The duke of Medina Sidonia, a man almost 
entirely ignorant of naval affairs, was then made admiral. 
All preparations being at length completed, the great fleet 
sailed from Lisbon on -the 29th (19th o. s.) May 1688. 
It consisted of 129 large vessels, and carried 19,296 
soldiers, 8460 sailors, besides slaves as rowers, and 2431 
cannon- Their destination was the coast of Flanders, 
where Alexander Famese, prince of Parma, was lying 
wi-th. about 35,000 men and a flotilla of boats. This 
force was to be landed on the Isle of Thanet at the mouth 
of the Thames, -under the protection of the Armada, which 
would be able to keep -the Channel perfectly clear. Another 
body of troops was then to be landed further north ; and 
it had been hoped at one time that the duke of Guise 
would effect a diversion by landing a force on the west 
coast. These plans, however, were considerably deranged 
by the length of time occupied in preparing the expedi- 
tion, and by the further delays encountered. For the 
fleet had scarcely sailed from Lisbon, when it was overtaken 
by a severe storm, which shattered several of the ships, and 
compelled them aU to put in for repairs at Coruna. It 
was the 2 2d (12th) July before they finally sailed from 
Spain. England meanwhile had not been idle ; when the 
news arrived that the great expedition was really about to 
set out, the ^ost intense enthusiasm took possession of 
the people, who gladly furnished ships and stores, and 
raised volunteer bands for coast defence. The command 
of the army was given to the earl of Leicester, who took 
his post, -with about 16,000 men, at Tilbury to oppose 
the landing of Parma. About 45,000 were assembled round 
the Queen, to protect her person. The royal navy, which 
consisted of about thirty ships, was at once put in order, 
and gradually increased, by the addition of merchantmen 
and privateers, to about 180 vessels. These carried about 
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18,000 sailors, but they bad not half the weight of the 
Spanish artHlexy, and they were scantily supplied with 
ammunition and provisions. The ships, however, — ^those of 
the Queen in particular, — were in splendid order, and the 
sailors were the finest in England. The lord high admiral 
was Lord Howard of Effingham, who had under him 
Drake, Hawkins, Frobisher, and others, the most celebrated 
mariners of the age. He took his station with the main 
body of the ships, about eighty in number, at Plymouth, 
and another squadron, under Lord Seymour, cruised off 
Dunkirk, commanding the straits and blockading the 
prince of Parma* Meantime news was brought to England 
that the Armada had encountered severe storms, and that 
the expedition was given up. So much faith was put in 
fcbia report that several ships began to discharge their 
crews. Howard, however, sailed down towards Coruna, and 
discovered that the report had no foundation. On the 
29th (19th) July, the fleet was observed entering the 
Channel, and the beacon-lights along the coast gave warn- 
ing to England that the dreaded enemy was at hand. That 
evening Howard’s ships were moored so as to be able to 
shp out of Plymouth Sound at a moment’s notice. On the 
following day the Armada was seen standing up the Channel 
in the form of a crescent, seven miles long, and numbering 
150 ships. They passed Plymouth towards evening, and 
during the night the English fleet sailed out of the Sound, 
and took up a position to windward. On the following 
day the action began by the duke of Medina Sidonia 
attempting to close and come to a general engagement. 
But he found this to be impossiblej the English ships, 
light and admirably handled, sailed so swiftly, and were 
manoeuvred with such dexterity, that it was out of his 
power to inflict any injury on them. Their fire also was 
rapid and deadly, while the Spanish guns were worked 
slowly, and generally sent the shot far over the light 
English vessels. Dismayed at their want of success, the 
Spanish fleet stood off up the Channel, closely pursued by 
the English. Throughout all the next week the same tac- 
tics were pursued; the English, hovering on the rear of 
the Armada, harassed and weakened it without coming to 
a general engagement. At length, on the 6th August 
(27th July), Medina Sidonia cast anchor in the roads of 
Calais, and sent messengers to the prince of Parma, asking 
bim for ammunition and light vessels, and suggesting that 
he should now attempt his landing on the coast of England. 
But the prince declared that it was impossible to cross the 
Channel while the English fleet was on the sea, that he 
had no light ships, and that the state of the weather pre- 
vented him sending such ammunition as he could spare. 
Lord Howard had now been joined by Seymour’s squadron 
and by many private ships, but he and the other com- 
manders were still in the deepest anxiety. They were 
almost destitute of provisions and powder, and did not yet 
know what damage they had inflicted on the Armada, 
which, after all their endeavours, seemed now to have 
reached its destination. At last it was resolved to drive 
the Spanish fleet out into the open sea, and to effect this 
by means of fire-ships. Eight ships were selected and filled 
with combustibles, their rigging was smeared with pitch, 
and on the night of the 7th August (28th July) they 
were drifted down with the tide and set on fire. The 
Spaniards, in great alarm, immediately cut their cables 
and cleared off froin the shore. Hext morning Drake 
pursued them, while Howard remained for some time to 
attack a galleon that had gone ashore during the night. 
The Spanish fleet was scattered over a large space off 
Gravelines, and Drake at once began the action, driving 
them together into a confused mass by his rapid, firing and 
swift manoeuvring, and f orcmg the whole towards the coast 
of Flanders. E&d his ammunition held out he might 
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have completed the ruin by driving them on shore ; as it 
was, the injury inflicted by this one day’s fighting was 
enormous. Nearly 4000 men were killed and many ships 
were disabled, and the hopes of the Spaniards were broken. 
Their courage completely deserted them; and next day, 
when a council of war was held, it was resolved to try the 
peinlous voyage to Spain by the North Sea and Pentland 
Firth rather than again face Drake and the English fleet. 
The whole fleet, still numbering 120 vessels, stood off 
accordingly towards the North Sea. Drake and Howard 
pursued for some days, till want of provisions compelled 
them to return. But the weather proved a sufficiently 
formidable enemy to the unhappy Spaniards. The con- 
tinuous violent gales which accompanied them along their 
route, by the north of Scotland and the wild Irish coast, 
completely shattered their unseaworthy vessels* The shores 
were strewn with wrecks, and many hundreds of unfortunates 
who were saved from the sea were slain by the Irish. Con- 
stant sickness had decimated the troops, and when at length, 
in September and October, fifty-four shattered vessels 
reached Spain, they conveyed only 9000 or 10,000 men, 
and these were in a pitiable state from sickness and want* 

A full account of the Armada is given in the curious 
Spanish work, La felidsima Armada, <&c., published in 
1588, a copy of which, with Lord Burleigh’s manuscript 
notes, is in the British Museum. Froude {History, voL 
xii.) gives valuable extracts from Spanish manuscripts 
bearing on the expedition. 

ARMADILLO, a family of South American mammals 
{Dasypidce), belonging to the order Edentata, and distin- 



The Peba {Tatusia Peba, Owen). 


guished by the peculiar nature of their external covering. 
This consists of a bony case, partly composed of solid 
buckler-like plates, and partly of movable transverse bands, 
the latter differing in number with the species, and, to a 
certain extent, with the age and sex of the individual, and 
giving to the entire body a considerable degree of flexibility. 
The under parts are destitute of bony covering, but in 
every case are more or less thickly covered with hair. The 
legs of the armadillo are short, and its movements usually 
slow, although, when pursued, it is said to be able to 
outrun a man. In danger, however, it chiefly depends for 
safety on its long, powerful claws, by which it can bury 
itself, in a few minutes, several feet below the surface of 
the ground. Most of the species are nocturnal in their 
habits, with small, weak eyes, but highly developed 
organs of hearing and smelling. They aU possess molar 
teeth, and, with the exception of a single species, those 
only. Their food consists principally of fruits, roots, 
worms, and insects, but a few species are more carnivorous, 
greedily devouring the semi-putrid carcases of the wild 
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cattle of the pampas, and even, it is said, burrowing into 
human graves. All the species are eaten by the natives 
and by the Portuguese and Spanish settlers, who esteem 
them a delicacy when roasted in the shelL The habitat of 
the armadilloes, extending from Mexico and Texas south- 
ward to Patagonia, is the region which, during the Tertiary 
period, was inhabited by the Qlyptodons — ^gigantic arma- 
dilloes as large as the rhinoceros, whose remains are found 
abundantly in the bone-caves of Brazil. 

ABMAG-H, an inland county of Ireland in the province 
of Ulster, situated between lat. 54® 3' and 54® 31' 'N., 
and long. 6® 14' and 6® 45' W. ; comprising an area of 
328,086 statute acres, of which 178,064 are under tillage, 
100,137 in pasture, 4670 in plantation, and 28,177 in 
waste, (fee., while 17,038 acres are under water. It is 
bounded on the N. by Lough Neagh, on the E. by the 
county of Down, on the S. by Louth, and on the W. by 
Monaghan and Tyrone. The general surface of the county 
is gently undulating and pleasingly diversified ; but in the 
northern extremity, on the borders of Lough Neagh, is a 
considerable tract of low, marshy land, and the southern 
border of the county is occupied by a barren range of 
hiUs, the highest of which, named SHeve Gullion, attains 
an elevation of 1893 feet, being the highest mountain in 
Ulster excepting Slieve Donard in the county of Down. 
The summit of SKeve Gullion, commanding one of the 
finest prospects in the province, is crowned by a large cairn 
or pile of stones, which forms the roof of a singular cavern 
of artificial construction. In the western portion of the 
county are the Pew Mountains, a chain of abrupt 
mostly incapable of cultivation. 

The soil of the northern portion of the county is a rich, 
brown loam, on a substratum of clay or gravel, with an 
abundance of limestone near Armagh and other places. 
Towards Charlemont there is much reclaimable bog resting 
on a limestone substratum. The eastern portion of the 
county is generally of a light friable soil; the southern 
portion rocky and barren, with but little bog except in the 
ueighbourhood of Newton Hamilton. The climate of 
Armagh is considered to be one of the most genial in 
Ireland, and less rain is supposed to fall in this than in 
any other county. 

The county is well watered by numerous streams. The 
principal are the Callen, the Tynan, and the TaUwater, 
flowing into the Blackwater, which, after forming the 
boundary between this county and Tyrone, empties itself 
into the south-western angle of Lough Neagh. The Tara, 
the Newtown-Hamilton, the Creggan, and the Pleury flow 
into the Bay of Dundalk. The Cam or Camlin joins the 
Bann, which, crossing the north-western corner of the 
county, falls into Lough Neagh to the east of the Blackwater, 
The Newry canal, communicating with Carlingford Lough 
at Warrenspoint, six miles below Newry, proceeds north- 
wards through the county of Armagh for about 21 
miles, joining the Bann at Whitecoat. The Ulster Canal 
commences at Charlemont on the Eiver Blackwater, near 
its junction with Lough Neagh, proceeding through the 
western border of the counly, and passing thence to the 
south-west by Monaghan and Clones into Upper Lough 
Erne, after a epuse of 48 miles. 

The geological features of the county are various and 
interesting. The granite of Slieve Gullion, an offset of the 
granite district of Down, is often used for millstones, being 
very hard and fine grained. The Newry Mountains and 
the Fathom Hills are also composed of granite. Around 
Camlough large beds of mica-slate exist. Slate quarries 
have been worked partially at Dorcy, Newtown-Hamilton, 
Creggan Duff, and in the neighbourhood of Crossmaglen. 
Lead mines have been worked, but without much success, 
in several parts of the county. There are extensive deposits 
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of lignite in the district near Lough Neagh. The other 
mineral substances found are potters' clay and a vaiiety of 
ochres. 

The total population in 1821 amounted to 197,427 
souls. In 1831 the population was 220,134, and in 1841 
it was 232,393, but in 1851 the numbers nad declined tc 
196,085, and by the census of 1871 it Wos 179,260. 

The land is in general but indifferently cultivated, yet 
owing to the occupation of the peasantry in the iinea 
manufacture they are better lodged, clothed, and fed than 
in most other parts of Ireland. The cultivation of grain 
has been for some time slightly on the decrease, and the 
number of acres under flax diminished from 27,245 in 1866 
to 7530 in 1872; but in the green crops there has been 
considerable increase. The total number of acres under 
crops amounted in 1872 to 172,550, viz., wheat, 10,599; 
oats, 68,487 ; barley, here, and rye, 379 ; beans and pease, 
254 ; potatoes, 32,799 ; turnips, 7998 ; other green crops, 
3287 ; flax, 7530 ; meadow and clover, 41,164. 

The farms are in general very small, and show less 
tendency to decrease in number than in most other parts 
of Ireland. In 1872 there were 6220 holdings of less than 
five acres each. Notwithstanding this, their owners are 
generally in circumstances of comparative comfort, owing 
to their employment in the linen manufacture. There are 
few who do not keep at least one cow, or a few sheep ; 
none but the poorest cottar is without a pig. The usual 
diet is oatmeal, potatoes, and milk-porridge, varied some- 
times by salt-herrings. The better description of farmers 
use animal food, chiefly bacon and poultry. 

The principal manufacture, and that which has given a 
peculiar tone to the character of the population, is still 
that of linen, though it has somewhat declined of late. It 
is noways necessary to the promotion of this manufacture 
that the spinners and weavers should be congregated in 
large towns, or united in crowded and unwholesome 
factories. On the contrary, most of its branches can be 
carried on in the cottages of the peasantry. The men 
devote to the loom those hours which are not required for 
the cultivation of their little farms ; the women spin and 
reel the yarn during the intervals of their other domestic 
occupations. Smooth lawns, perennial streams, jmre 
springs, and the open face of heaven, are necessary for 
perfecting the bleaching process. Hence the extensive 
bleachers dwell in the country with all their assistants ' 
and machinery. Such is the effect of this combination of 
agricultural occupations with domestic manufactures, that 
the farmers are more than competent to supply the resident 
population of the county with vegetable, though not with 
animal food ; and some of the less crowded and less 
productive parts of Ulster receive from it a considerable 
supply of oats, barley, and flour. Apples are grown in 
such quantities as to entitle the county to the epithet 
applied to it, the orchard of Ireland. 

The antiquities consist of cairns and tumuli; the remains 
of the fortress of Eamania near Armagh, once the residence 
of the kings of Ulster; the Dane’s Cast, an extensive forti- 
fication in the south-east of the county, extending into 
the county of Down; spears, battle-axes, collars, rings, 
amulets, medals of gold, ornaments of silver, jet, and amber, 
<fec., have also been found in various places. The religious 
houses were at Armagh, Clonfeacle, Killevy, Kilmore, 
StradhaiUoyse, and Tahenny. Of military antiquities the 
most remarkable are Tyrone’s ditches, near Poyntz-Pass, 
Castle Roe, the fort of Navan, the castles of Criff-Keim 
and Argonell, and that in the pass of Moyrath. 

Armagh, together with Louth, Monaghan, and some 
smaller districts, formed part of a territory called Orgial or 
Urial, which was long subject to the occasional incursiotu# 
of the Danes. 

11. — 69 
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Tb.e county was made shire ground in I 6863 and called 
Armagh after the city, by Sir John Perrott. When James 
I, proceeded to plant with English and Scotch colonists 
the vast tracts escheated to the crown in Ulster, the whole 
of the arable and pasture land in Armagh, estimated at 
77,800 acres, was to have been allotted in sixty-one 
portions. !Nineteen of these, comprising 22,180 acres, 
were to have been allotted to the church, and forty- 
two, amounting to 55,620 acres, to English and Scotch 
colonists, servitors, native Irish, and four corporate towns, 
— ^the swordimen to be dispersed throughout Connaught 
and Munster. This project was not strictly adhered to in 
the county of Armagh, nor were the Irish swordsmen or 
soldiers transplanted into Connaught and Munster from 
this and some other counties. 

Armagh is now divided into eight baronies, viz., Armagh, 
Fews Lower and Upper, Oneiland East and West, Orior 
Lower and Upper, and Tiranny. It contains twenty-nine 
parishes and parts of parishes, the greater number of which 
are in the archdiocese of Armagh, and a few in the diocese 
of Dromore. The county is in the Belfast military district, 
having barracks at Armagh and Newry. The constabulary 
force has its headquarters at Armagh, the county being 
divided into five districts. Assizes are held at Armagh, 
where the county prison, the county infirmary, and the 
district lunatic asylum are situated. The only savings 
bank in the county is at Armagh. There are two poor-law 
unions, Armagh (partly in Tyrone) and Lurgan (partly in 
Antrim and Down). The valuation of rateable property 
in 1872 amounted to j£41 0,757. The chief towns are — 
Armagh, population in 1871, 8946; Lurgan, 10,632 ; 
Portadown, 6735 ; and part of ISTewry, with 5321 inhabi- 
tants, the remainder of this place, with 9616 inhabitants, 
being in the county of Down. The county returns three 
members to the imperial parliament, two for the county 
generally, — constituency in 1873, 7044; and one for 
Armagh city, — constituency, 621. 

In the towns and level parts of the county the Protestant 
reKgion, in its two principal forms of the Episcopal and 
Presbyterian, predominates ; but the Homan Catholic faith 
is prevalent in the mountainous and less cultivated parts. 
By the census returns of 1871 the Homan CathoKcs number 
85,057, or nearly one-half of the gross population. The 
number of children at school in 1871 amounted to 
19,887, of whom 14,838 attended the various “National 
Schools.^' There were in the same year twenty-one persons 
who knew nothing but the native Erse, and 3903 were able 
to speak both that language and the English, 

Akmjl&h, a city and parliamentary borough in the 
above county, 64 miles north of Dublin, in lat. 54® 20' 55'®' 
N., and long. 6 ^ 37' 57^ W. It derives its name of 
Ardr^macha^ or High- Field, from its situation on the sides 
of a steep hill called Drumsailech, or the Hill of Willows, 
which rises in the midst of a fertile plain. Of high anti- 
quity, and, like so many other Irish towns, claiming to 
have been founded by St Patrick, it long possessed the 
more important distinction of being the metropolis of 
Ireland ; and, as the seat of a flourishing college, was 
greatly frequented by students from other lands, among 
whom the English and Scotch were said to have been so 
numerous as to give the name of Trian-Sassanagh, or Saxon 
Street, to one of the quarters of the city. Of a synod that 
was held here as early as 448, we have interesting memo- 
rials in the Booh of Armagh^ Exposed to the succes- 
sive calamities of the Danish incursions, the English 
conquest, and the EngHsh wars, and at l^t deserted by 
its bishops, who retired to Drogheda, the venerable city 
sank into an insignificant collection of cabins, with a 
dilapidated cathedral covered with shingles. From thia 
state of decay, however, it was raised by the unwearied 
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exertions of Primate Hobinson (otherwise Lord Hokeby), 
which, seconded as they have been by similar devotion on 
the part of his successors of the Beresford family, have 
made of Armagh one of the best-built and most respectable 
towns in the country. As the ecclesiastical metropolis of 
both the Anglican and Homan organisations, it possesses 
two cathedrals — of which the Catholic is of the more 
recent construction — and two archiepiscopal palaces. As 
the county town it has a court-house, a prison, a lunatic 
asylum, and a county infirmary. Besides these, there is a 
fever hospital, erected by John George Beresford; a 
college, which Primate Hobinson was very anxious to raise 
to the rank of a university; a public library founded by 
hiTTij and containing upwards of 14,000 volumes ; an 
observatory, which has become famous from the efliciency 
of its astronomers; and a number of churches and schools. 
Almost all the buildings are built of the limestone of the 
district, but the Anglican cathedral is of red sandstone. 
Population of the parliamentary borough in 1871, 8946. 

AHMAGNAG, a district of the south of France, corre- 
sponding to a large part of the present department of Gers, 
with portions of the neighbouring territory, erected in the 
10th century into a countship in favour of Bernard the 
Squint-eyed (le Louche), son of the count of F ezinsac. The 
family thus founded at various times exercised great 
influence on the destinies of France, especially in the persons 
of John 1. (d. 1373), Bernard YIL. (d. 1418), John IV. 
(d. 1451), and John V. (d. 1473). Under Bernard VIL 
the name Armagnacs was given to the party of the house 
of Orleans, which carried on so ruthless a contest with the 
house of Burgundy during the imbecile reign of Charles 
YI. In 1444—5, the Emperor Frederick III. of Germany 
obtained from Charles VII. a large army of Armagnacs to 
enforce his claims in Switzerland, and. the war which 
ensued took the name of the Armagnac war (Armagnahen- 
hrieg). In Germany the name of the foreigners, who were 
completely defeated in the battle of St Jakob on the Birs, 
not far from BMe, was mockingly corrupted into Arrae 
Jacheriy Poor Jackets, or Arruie Gecheriy Poor Fools. On 
the death of Charles of Armagnac, in 1497, the countship 
was united to the crown by Charles VII., but was again 
bestowed on Charles, the nephew of that count, by Francis 
I., who at the same time gave him his sister Margaret in 
marriage. After the death of her husband, by whom she 
had no children, she married Henry of Albret, king of 
Navarre ; and thus the countship of Armagnac came back 
to the French crown along with the other dominions of 
Henry IV. In 1645, Louis XIV. erected a countship of 
Armagnac in favour of Henry of Lorraine, count of 
Harcourt, in whose family it continued till the Hevolution. 
James of Armagnac, grandson of Bernard VIL, was mad© 
duke of Nemours in 1462, and was succeeded in the duke- 
dom by his second son, John, who died without issue, and 
his third son, Louis, in whom the house of Armagnac 
became extinct in 1503. 

AHMENIA (Sayasdani or Maikh^ in the native lan- 
guage), formerly an extensive country of Western Asia, 
which is now divided between Turkey, Hussia, and Persia. 
Its political relations, and consequently its geographical 
limits, were subject to frequent variation, but in its widest 
extent it may be described as reaching from the Caucasus 
in the N. to the Mountains of Kurdistan in the S., and 
from the Caspian Sea in the E. to Asia Minor in the W., 
frequently, indeed, somewhat overlapping with the last- 
mentioned geographical division. From a very early 
period a distinction was drawn between Greater Armenia 
(Armmui Major, Medz JSayot^, to the east of the 
Euphrates, and Lesser Armenia {Armenia Minor^ Fhokhr 
Sayotz), lying to the west. The former is more properly 
Armenia. It consists for the most part of an elevated 
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table-lan^ about 7000 feet above tbe level of the sea, 
culminating in peaks of Mount Ararat, and sinking 
towards tbe plains of Iran on tbe east and those of Asia 
Minor in tbe wes^ while it is frequently broken by glens 
and valleys. It is watered by tbe Euphrates, tbe Tigris, 
the Ajm, and tbe Kur, all of which have their sources 
within its borders ; and, like other mountainous countries, 

, it possesses a large number of lakes. The moat important 

of these are Van or Aghtamar, Sevan or Khabodan, and 
Urmiah or Keghem. The country is naturally fertile, pro- 
ducing gram, cotton, tobacco, and grapes, but for many 
centuries it has been sadly neglected. It abounds in 
romantic scenery and luxuriant pasture. The beauty of 
the district of Ararat especially has been celebrated by 
patriotic historians like Moses of Khorene and Lazarus of 
Plmb. In the time of its greatest prosperity, Armenia 
Major was divided into fifteen provinces, and contained a 
large number of flourishing and important towns. The 
capital for many centuries, under the HaiTnVT) dynasty, 
was Armavir, to the north of the Araxea, but it was 
changed for Aitaxata (Ardashad) towards the close of the 
firtot century of our era. Erovant IL (58-78 a.d.) built 
Erovantashad and Pakaian, and adorned them with the 
spoils of the earlier cities. From the 2d to the 4th cen- 
tury the royal residence was at Valarsabad, which no longer 
exists, and, under the Pagratid dynasty, the chief town 
was first Shiragavan and afterwards Ani^ the remains of 
which stiU testify to its magnificence. (Texier, Descrip- 
tion de I* Amiinie; Brosset, Ruines d^Ani, 1860, 1861.) 
Other places of importance were Erzeroum, Van or Shamira- 
maguerd, Nakhjuan, Amid, and Pakovan. Divided and in- 
corporated by the three great empires already mentioned, 
Armenia has no longer a separate existence, and details re- 
garding the present condition of the country that formerly 
bore the name come more appropriately elsewhere. The 
Russian portion extends south to the Aras, and is mainly 
included in the government of Eiivan; the Persian share is 
absorbed in Azerbijan; and Turkish Armenia is principally 
contained in the province of Erzeroum. The chief towns 
in the fiirst are Erivan, Etchmiadzin, Ordubad, and Alexand- 
ropol ; in the second, Urumiyah ; and in the third, Erze- 
roum and Van. 

History. According to their own legendary history, in which 
ancient tractions - are curiously incorporated with Biblical 
lore, the Armenians are descendants of Haik, a son 
of Togarmah, the grandson of Japhet, who fled from 
the tyranny of Belus of Assyria and settled in the country 
which now, in their langtmge, bears his name. The con- 
quest of the land by Semiramis, and the revolt of Barvir 
against Sardanapalus, are the chief events in the early ages. 
Tigranes or Dikran is regarded as the contemporary and 
aUy of Cyrus, and the history of his reign is recorded in 
detail His son, Vahakin, who succeeded him, was cele- 
brated for his strength, and was deified after his death. 
The dynasty came to an end in the person of Vahi, who 
was d^eated by Alexander the Great, 328 b.o. 

The Armenians threw off the Macedonian yoke in 317 
B.C., and chose Ardvates as their king ; but on his death, 
about thirty-three years afterwards, they submitted to the 
Seleucids of Syria, About 190 b.c., Artaxias, who had 
been appointed governor by Antiochus the Great, took 
advantage of that monarch's defeat by the Romans and 
proclaimed Armenia Major independent. It was this 
prince who afforded an asylum in his court to the exiled 
Hannibal The example of revolt was followed in Lesser 
Armenia by Zadiiades, whose descendants maintained 
their position till the time of Tigranes II., when their 
territory was annexed to Greater Amenia. 

About the middle of the 2d century B.O., the great 
Parthian king, Mithridates I., who had already extended 


his empire over Syria, established his brother, Valarsacea 
(Wagharshag), in Armenia, and thus rendered him tie g 
founder of one of the most important branches of the 42s a. a 
Aisacid family. The new king greatly promote<l the pros- 
perity of the country by founding cities, establishing laws, 
and rewarding persons of talent. The most celebrated of 
his successors was his great-grandson, Tigranes II., who 
made bimuftlf master of Syria, the Leaser Armenia, and 
many Parthian provinces, and would, probably, have been 
the founder of an extensive empire had not the solicit ationj’ 
of his father-in-law, Mithridates of Pontus, brought him 
into collision with the Romans, In reward for the sub- 
mission which he ultimately made to Pompey, he was 
allowed to keep possession of Armenia, with the exception 
of the provinces of Sophene and Gordyene, which were 
erected into a separate kingdom for his son, Tigranes. He Pioraan in- 
continued a faithful ally of the Romans till his death, 
about 55 B.C., when he was succeeded by his son, Arta- 
vasdes, who, having adopted a more independent policy, 
was taken prisoner by Antony and carried to Alexandria, 
where he was afterwards beheaded by Cleopatra in 30 B.o. 

A period follows of nominal Roman supremacy and 
actual anarchy; 170 independent families all asserting 
themselves to the best of their ability, and a few of them 
succeeding in establishing their petty principalities. At 
length a usurper, Erovant, an Arsacid by the female line, 
made himself in some sort master of all the kingdom about 
68 A.i>., and maintained his position till he was expelled 
by Ardashea (Exedarus), a more direct Representative of 
the race, who was repeatedly dethroned and restored by 
Parthian and Roman interference, but managed to do some- 
thing for the amelioration of his country. 

When the Arsacids were driven from the Persian throne Su'bjectiou 
by the Sassanid Artaxerxes (Ardeshir), Chosroes the Great 
of Armenia naturally took up arms in their defence ; and ^ 
he maintained the contest till his assassination by Anag, 
an Arsacid prince of Persia, when Armenia became subject 
to the Persian dynasty, 232 a.d. In the massacre of the 
royal family which ensued, none escaped but Tiridates 
(lirdat), a son of Chosroes, who fled to Rome, and after- 
wards, with the help of the Romans, established himself 
on the throne, 259 a.d. The first act of his reign was 
the persecution of the Christians, who had begun to take 
root in the country during the previous century. St Gre- 
gory, sumamed the Illuminator, was cast into prison ; but 
the king being, as he suppose^ miraculously cured of a 
dangerous distemper by the saint, the Christian religion 
was embraced by himself and most of his people. The 
introduction of Christianity tended to arouse the animosity 
of the Persians ; and from this period Armenia became 
the theatre of almost uninterrupted struggles between that 
nation and the Romans, until Theodosius the Great agreed 
to cede to Persia the eastern part of the country, which 
was thence called Persarmenia, while the western part was 
annexed to the Roman empire. Theodosius nominated 
Arsaces IV., then nominal Hng of Armenia, governor of 
the western division ; and the Persian king, to conciliate 
the people, appointed Chosroes ITT., a descendant of 
another branch of the Arsacids, governor of the eastern 
part The rule of the Arsacids in Persarmenia ended with 
Ardashes IV., who was dethroned by Bahram V. of Persia 
in 428 ; and from that date Armenia ceased to be a king- 
dom, and was ruled till 632 by Persian marzhans or gover 
nors. The Persians had all along endeavoured to subvert 
Christianity, and for that purpose had recourse to the most 
cruel persecutions. Frequent insurrections were the con- 
sequence, one of the most remarkable being that which 
was led by Vartan (see Neumann's History of Tartan^ 
hp EliscBus, 1830). From 632 till 839 Armenia was the 
scene of almost incessant struggles between the Greeks- 
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and Maliometans, ■while its own native princes added to 
Pagratid the confusion by their rivalries and strife. Aahod, a mem- 
dynasty, ber of the Pagratid. family, 'which claimed to be of ancient 
743-1079. Jewish, origin, became master of Central and Northern 
Armenia about 743, and, being recognised by the^ caliphs 
as an independent prince, founded a dynasty which con- 
tinued till 1079, when Cakig IL was assassinated, and his 
Ajdzninlan ^i^gdom incorporated with the Greek empire. Another 
dynasty, ' family, which claimed the parricide sons of Sennacherib as 
908-1080. its founders, held possession of the province of Vasburagan 
and some of the neighbouring territory, and maintained its 
independence till 1080, when it likewise succumbed to 
Merwanid Byzantium. During the same period the district north- 
dynasty, west of lake Van was held by the Mussulman race of the 
984-108;'. Merwanids, — called by the Armenians the princes of Abra- 
lixixu, — who gave a nominal submission now to the Byzan- 
tine government and now to the sultans. 

Bhupenfan Bhupen (Ruben), a relative of the last king of the 
dynastv, Pagratid dynasty, retired to the north of Cilicia, and 
1080-1393. founded in the shelter of the Taurus a small principality, 
which gradually extended its boundaries to the Mediter- 
ranean, and became known as the kingdom of Lesser 
Armenia. The Rhupeniana entered into alliance with the 
Crusaders, and formed, along with the kings of Cyprus, 
the last bulwark of Christianity in the East. They 
welcomed as allies the Mongolian hordes that overran Asia 
in the 13th century, and shared in the hostility and ven- 
geance of the Mamelukes, The last king of the family, 
Leon, or Qhevond VI., -was taken prisoner in spite of a 
vigorous defence at Gaban in 1376, and, after six years of 
captivity in Egypt, wandered through Europe till his death, 
at Paris, in 1393. (See Langlois, JEasai sur Us rois de la 
ifyn.. Moup^ienne, St Petersb., 1860j Documents pour 
servir d Vhist. des Lusignans de la F. Arm., 1869 ; Le 
Tresor des chartes dArmenie, 1863.) 

About the middle of the 14th century the Kurds had 
possession of the south of Armenia, the Persians of the 
north, and the Ottomans of the west. The whole was 
subjected to the sway of Timour, of whose cruelties a 
graphic account has been left by the Armenian, Thomas of 
Sledzoph (see Neve’s Mude sur Thoinas de Medzoph). It 
was mamly governed by Persian oflElcials during the next 
century, the only national authority being the patriarch. 
In 1604 Shah Abbas, in his contest with Ahmed I., laid 
the whole country waste, and forcibly transplanted about 
40,00(? of the inhabitants into Persia, where they settled 
principally in Ispahan and New Julfa, as they fondly 
called the city which they founded. Since then the 
Armenians have had no political position as a nation, though 
they continue to form an important and valuable portion 
of the population in Russia, Turkey, and Persia, and their 
colonies have spread into almost all quarters of the globe. 
It was calculated, about 1850, that there were approxi- 
mately four millions of Armenians in the world, of whom 

2.600.000 were inhabitants of the Ottoman empire, 

1.200.000 of the Russian empire, 26,000 in the empire 
of Austria, 150,000 in Persia and Azerbijan, 26,000 in 
continental India and the Archipelago of Asia, and the 
remaining 100,000 scattered in various countries (Dulau- 
rier). According to a recent statistician of Turkey (Lejean), 
there are 400,000 Armenians in the European part of the 
^pire, of whom more than 200,000 are in Constantinople 
itself. Ori^nally a brave and warlike people, they have 
become distinguished for their peaceful character and their 
submissiveness to the government of every country in which' 
they live. (See the articles of Dnlaurier and Prince 
Dadian in Revue des D. Mondes, 1864 and 1867.) 

See Saint-Kartin’s M&moires sur VArmtnU^ Paris, 1818-19. 
Broket's Very. Archiol. dafis la Geo'i'gie §i dans VArmeme en 1847-8, 
rana, 1849—51; Bore’s ‘‘ Armenie” io IlJJnivers J^ittoresyus ; 


Curzon’s Armenia, London, 1854 ; Jaubert’s Joy. fn AnUmU^ 
&c. ; Moricr’s ZioeUe Beise durch Persien u. Armcmen; Serpos % 
Gorfup&iidio storico coTicemente let naz. ArTn. j CollcctioTi des hist, 
anc. et mod. de VArm., by Langlois; BmutildacUs et 
rel.dVhUi. de la nation 3 vols., Moscow; Chamich a 

History, trans. by AvdaU, Calcutta, 1827 ; Phahnazanan’s Esquisse 
de Vhist. de VArm., 1856; Dulaurier, Bech. sur la chron. 
Arm. ; Goerres, Die JaphetiUn und ihre gemeinsame Heimath 
in Armen., Munich, 1845. 

ARMENIAN C.HXJRCH, Thb, is one of the oldest 
Eastern Christian churches not in communion with the 
orthodox Greek Church or with the Church of Rome. 

1. ITtstory.— This is divided into three periods, from 34 to 
302 A.D., from 302 to 491, and from 491 to the present time. 
(1.) The first period is mainly legenda^. The Church of 
Armenia an older than apostolic foundation. Our 

Lord, they say, corresponded by letter with Akbar, prince 
of Ur or Orfa; and the apostle Thaddeus, accompanied 
by Bartholomew and Judas, preached the gospel, and 
foimded a Christian church in Armenia as early as the year 
34 A.B. But whatever the value of these primitive 
traditions, Armenia could hardly be said to have a church 
at all during this first period, although there are evident 
traces of Christian worship in the country at a very early 
time. (2.) The historical founder of the Armenian Church 
was S. Gregory, called the Illuininator.’' He was a 
prince of the reigning family of the Arsacidse, who, having 
been converted to Christianity, was eager for the conversion 
of his countrymen. In his missionary work he endured 
many persecutions, but at last managed to win over the 
king of Armenia and a considerable portion of his subjects. 
At the king’s desire Gregory went to Caesarea, or Sis, and was 
there consecrated bishop of Armenia (302 A.3>.) His 
successors afterwards assumed the title of Patriarch, 
subsequently Catholicos, and under their rule the infant 
church grew and prospered. It had to struggle against 
the opposition of heathen fellow-countrymen and Persian 
conquerors, but it succeeded in establishing itself in the 
hearts of the people. The Bible was translated in 410 
A.D. ; the Liturgy, said to be very old, was improved ; 
and the Armenian bishops took part in several of the 
synods of the church, notably in the third oecumenical 
council (Ephesus, 431 a.d.) About 450 a.d. the Armenian 
Church suffered a severe persecution, which prevented 
any of the bishops being present at the fourth oecumenical 
council (Chalcedon, 451 a.d.), at which Eutyches and 
his followers, the extreme opponents of Nestorius, were 
condemned. The Armenian Church never accepted the 
decisions of the Council of Chalcedon, and, in 491 ' A,n., 
the patriarch, in full synod, solemnly annulled them. 
This act led to the separation of the Armenian from the 
orthodox Greek Church, (3.) The period of schismatic 
existence divides into three — (a), from 491 a.i>. to the 
middle of the loth century; (6), from the naiddle of 
the 16th to the middle of the 18th centuries; (c), from 
1746 down to the present time. It is difficult to account 
for the schism of the Armenian Church; according to 
common report, the Armenians were Eutychians, and were 
virtually cut oflf from the church when the Council of 
Chalcedon condemned that heresy, but their own account 
of the matter in their authoritative documents is very 
different. They allege that they were misled by false 
reports when they annulled the fourth council ; that it 
was reported to them that the council had decided in 
favour of the Nestorian heresy, and that this mistake was 
confirmed by a letter to the patriarch upon the subject from 
the bishop of Rome, in which certain words were used which 
might easily be interpreted in the Nestorian sense. The 
Patriarch Narses, in his letter to the Emperor Manuel Com- 
nenus, in 1166, distinctly repudiates the Eutychian heresy, 
but it is to be noted that, in defending^ the doctrinal view# 
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of his church, he employs the somewhat vague terms in use 
s^fore the Council of Ohalcedon, not those stricter delini- 
Uons which were in use afterwards i he employs 
fop instance, in its pre-Chalcedonian meaning, not o'aio-45. 
However occasioned, the separation was gradual ; Armenian 
bishops attended the 5th, 6th, and 7th oecumenical 
councils (2d of Constantinople, 553; 3d of Constantinople 
680; 2d of Nicaea, 788), and the church acknowledges the 
decrees of those councils as binding. Cut off from the 
Eastern Church, the Artnenian bishops became all the more 
closely identified with their native country, and kept alive 
patriotic feeling in times of great national distress. In 
spite of many national calamities, foreign domination, 
internal dissensions, and even banishment, the Armenian 
Chinch preserved its character, doctrine, and discipline 
until the middle of the 15th century, when great dissensions 
arose which resulted in a schism. These quarrels were 
occasioned by J esuit missionaries, who endeavoured to make 
the Armenians adopt the doctrine, liturgy, and ceremonies 
of the Roman Church. They succeeded in prevailing upon 
a great number of the adherents of the Armenian Church 
to separate from the community and join the communion 
of Rome. The Catholic Armenians, as they , are called, 
first became a separate community towards the end of the 
16th century; their existence has proved a source of great 
weakness to the orthodox church, and through their exer- 
tions the old persecutions were revived. This state of 
matters went on until the middle of the 18th centuiy, 
when the patriarch sought and obtained the intervention 
of Peter the Great of Russia. Since then the Armenian 
Church has found shelter under the protection of Russia. | 
There is a reformation now going on in the Armenian i 
Church, and a Reformed Church has arisen, which seeks 
to ally itself with the Calvinist Churches of Europe and 
America. 

2. Doctrines . — ^These are almost identical with those of 
Che orthodox Greek Church. The Armenians accept the 
firot three, and th$ fifth, sixth, and seventh cecumenical 
councils, denying that of Chalcedon only, but, as has 
been explained, they, in their authoritative documents, 
reject the Eutychian heresy, which that council was 
called to condemn. The chief source of information 
as to the doctrine is contained in the letter of Narses 
above referred to. They reject the Western addition of 
filioque to the Nicene Creed, and deny the distinctive 
doctrines of the Roman Church. 

3. The Liturgy is said to date from the 1st century, and 
to have been founded on that of the Church of Jerusalem. 
St Gregory remodelled it, and introduced the Nicene Creed, 
using that edition which contains the damnatory clause, 
and adding a conclusion of his own. Prayers of John 
Chrysostom and of Basil the Great were introduced m 430 
A,D. Prayers are said for the dead, and entreaty is made 
for the pardon of their sins, but the church does not believe 
in purgatory, nor admit of indulgences. The holy days 
are Sundays, the chief feasts observed in the Eastern 
Church, and ten national saints* days. Christmas is cele- 
brated on the 6 th of January, on the day of the Epiphany, 
and not on the 25th of December. 

4. Sacraments . — ^The Church of Armenia has the seven 
sacraments: baptism, confbcmation, the eucharist, pen- 
ance, ordination, marriage, and extreme unction. Bap- 
tism is by immersion ; the* child is immersed three times; 
it is then anointed wilii holy oil, is confirmed, and partakes 
of the eucharist in both elements. Ccmfirmaticm is 
administered to children immediately after baptism. Tbe 
euchxirist is administered in both elements to all members 
of the church ; the bread is always unleavened, and the 
wine is not mixed vsith water. Confession must precede 
the partaking of the eucharist, save in the case of children 
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under seven years of s-ge* JPenancc consists of confession 
and fasting. Ordination is by anointing with the holy oiL 
The marriage service is almost the same as in the Greek 
Church. In eMreme uTvction only priests are anointed 
with oil Laity have the prayers said over them, but are 
not anointed. 

5. The Clergy . — There is the threefold order — bishops, 
priests, and deacons ; and there are three degrees of episco- 
pal rank — ^the archbishops (chief among whom is the 
patriarch or catholicos), the bishop, and the vartabed, or 
doctor of theology, who has frequently charge of a diocese, 
with episcopal functions. The clergy are further divided 
into the black and the white. The black clergy are monks^ 
and are alone eligible for the higher clerical offices ; the 
white clergy include the parish priests and lower clergy. 
The clergy may marry before ordination, but not after ; 
and a priest's widow is not allowed to remarry. The 
priesthood is hereditary. During Ms father's or grand- 
father's lifetime the heir may follow a secular calling ; but 
he must leave tMs and enter the priest's office on the 
death of the priest he is heir to. There are four patriarchs, 
who have their seats at Constantinople, Jerusalem, Sis, 
and Etchmiadzin. The clergy of all ranks are supported 
I entirely by the free-will offerings of the people. 

Authorities : — The Life artA Times of S. Gregory the Illumiriator^ 
translated hy S. C. Malan, 1868. (This is a translation of authori- 
tative papers, and includes a short summary of the state of the 
Armenian Church. It is founded on authoritative documents.) 
The Divine Lit/wrgy of the Armenian Church, transl. by S. C. 
Malan, Lond. 1870 (very carefully done). Mistoire, Dogmes, Tradi- 
tions et Liturgie de VBglise ArmSnienne, Paris, 1865 (fuller, but 
not so accurate). Codex Mysterii Missal Armenorum seu Liturgia 
Armena, Rome, 1677 (Lat. and Armen, Later editions of the 
Liturgy published at Rome belong to the Catholic Armenian Church, 
and are worthless). (T. M. L.) 

ARMENIAN LANGUAGE. The Armenian or Haikan 
language is an offshoot of the Iranian branch of the Indo- 
Qermanic family of languages. Its earliest stage is 
probably represented in the cuneiform inscriptions of Van, 
on wMch see Hincks, in Jour. R. Asiatic Soe., voL ix, 
(1848), and Mordtmann, vo. Zeitschrift d. deutschen, morgenl. 
Gesellschaft, voL xxvi. (1872). The existing literature of 
the Armenians dates from the 4th century, and is essentially 
and exclusively Christian. The translation of the Old 
Testament by Sabag Bartevatsi, and of the N ew by Miesrob, 
are among its oldest monuments. The dialect in which 
tMs version is written, and in wMch it is still publicly read 
in tbeir churches, is called the old Armenian. The modern 
Armenian not only departs from the elder form by 
dialectic changes in the native elements of the language 
itself, but also by the great intermixture of Persian and 
Turkish words, wMch has resulted from the conquest and 
subjection of the country, and by the character of inversion 
in the structure of its sentences. Of its two principal 
dialects, — ^the Western, spoken in Constantinople and Asia 
Min or, and the Eastern, spoken by the Armenians scattered 
over Tartary, Persia, and India, — ^the latter approaches 
more nearly to the idiom of the ancient language. Accord- 
ing to Philostratus {Vita Apollonii^ ii, 2), the Armenians 
had an alphabet of their own in the 2d century a.I)., of 
wMch, however, no traces remain. The invention of the 
present alphabet is ascribed to Miesrob at the beginning of 
the 5th centuiy ; it is probably an amplification of the 
previous one upon the Greek system of arrangement, and 
consists of thirty-^igitt letters, the two last of wMch, 6 and 
f, were added after the 12th century. The order of writing 
is from left to right. The capital letters are used in 
inscriptions, and at the beginning of sentences and proper 
names. As to its phonetic elements, the Armenian 
language is rough and consonantal, with the accent on the 
last syllable. It possesses no grammatical gender, except 
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that a masculine is sometimes made feminine by the 
addition of uKiy and that the words for man and woman 
may he prefixed to nouns to express their natural gender ; 
there is no dual The declension is divided into vowel and 
consonantal declensions, each again being subdivided into 
strong and weak There are seven cases, including an 
instrumentaL The nine demonstrative pronouns are regu- 
lated by the demonstrative letters 8^ t, n, the first of which 
expresses proximity, the second lesser, and the last greater 
distance. The verb has four conjugations, according to 
the class vowels, e, a, Uy i, and four tenses, — ^present, 
imperfect, aorist, and future, the last two having two 
forms. In its syntactical structure the old Armenian 
resembles most nearly the classical Greek. The best and 
most recent Grammars are by H. Petermann (Berlin, 
1872), and M. Lauer (Vienna, 1869) ; Dictionaries by 
Aucher and Brand (2 vols., Venice, 1821), and by A. Calfa 
(Paris, 1861), which comprises also the modem dialects. 
A good Grammar of the modem Armenian (Western 
dialect) is that of K Itiggs (Constantinople, 1856). There 
is an essay on the dialect of Tifiis, by H. Petermann, in 
Ahhandlungen der K. Academic der Wissenschaften, Berlin, 
1867. The best recent surveys of Armenian literature are 
by H. G. O. Dwight {Jour, Amer, Or. Soc., iii.) and M. 
Patcanian {Melanges AsiatiqueSy iv.) See also, by the 
last-mentioned writer, IRecherches sur la formation de la 
langue Arm4nienne,” in Journal Asiatiquey August and 
September 1870. 

ARMElSTIAlSr LITERATURE. With the exception of a 
few fragments incorporated in later writers, the pre-Christian 
literature of Armenia has totally perished. The early 
Armenians seem to have possessed a body of traditional and 
historical songs analogous to the ShahrTtaTneh of Persia, the 
memory of which lingered long among the common people, 
especially in the province of Koghten. Portions of these 
have been preserved by Moses of Elhorene, and investigated 
by several modem scholars (see Yehk JSnui/n Sayasdaniy 
Le., Chants hist, et pop. de PAncienne ArmSniCy J. B. Emin, 
Moscow, 1850; Dulaurier, Jdev. des D. MandeSy 1852, voL 
xiv. ; '‘IStudes sur les chants hist, de Tanc. Arm4nie,” in 
Joumod Asiatique, 1852). With the introduction of 
Christianity a g^eat development of literary activity took 
place, which chiefly expended itself, however, in transla- 
tions from the Syriac and Greek. Armenian students were 
found in Athens and Byzantium, Alexandria and Rome, 
and some of them attained celebrity in their chosen pur- 
suits. To this tendency we owe the preservation, in 
Ajmenian, of many works that have perished in their 
original languages. Such are the Chronicle of Eusebius, 
some of the works of Philo, Bardesanes, Eaustus of Byzan- 
tium, Lerubna of Edessa, <fec. (see Wenxich, De auctorum 
Orcecorum versiombus Ardbicis, ArmeniaciSy <hc.y Leipsic, 
1842). The 5th century was one of the most flourishing 
periods of Armenian literature. It was then that Miesrob 
accomplished that modification and development of the 
Armenian alphabet which has frequently procured him the 
honour of being regarded as its inventor (see Pr. Mtdler, 
Ueher den Ursprung der Amienischen Schrifty 1865). 
The Old Testament was translated from the Septuagint by 
Isaac or Sahafc, the patriarch (critical edition, Ven. 1805). 
These learned men were succeeded by a number of worthy 
d^ciples, such as Esnig of Golp (Koghb), Goriun the 
biographer of Miesrob, and David the Invincible, a keen 
student of Greek plulosophy, who has left us Phihsophiccd 
Definiiions and translations from Aristotle (see La vie et 
1^ ouvrages de David le phil. Arm4n.," by I7eumann in 
Journal Asiatique, 1829). Yeghishe or Elisseus wrote a 
▼6iy popular account of the wars of Vartan against the 
Feraans, which has been frequently trandated (Neumann. 
London, 1830). Moses of Ehorene is one of the most 
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important as well as best known historians of his native 
country. In the 6th century all connection with the 
centres of Greek culture being cut off by the Persian 
monarchs, Armenian literature became almost extinct. In 
the 7th century John the Mamigonian continued Zenob'a 
Histtyry of Daron (Taron) ; Sebeos composed a history of 
Heraclius ; Ananias of Shirag was the author of astrono- 
mical works, and Theodoras and Sahak wrote upon theolo- 
gical subjects. Am ong the writers of the 8th century the 
chief place is held by John of Osdin and Stephanas of 
Siunia; and in the 9th century we find John the Catho- 
likos, Thomas Ardzruni, and Miesrob of Hayotz-dsor. In 
the 10th century, Khosrov the Great, Ghevond or Leontius 
the Presbyter, Gregory of I7arek, Moses of Kalkand, and 
Stephanas Asolik (Assoghik) may be mentioned; and in 
the 11th, Aristakes of Lastiverd, a national historian, and 
Matthew Yeretz (^.tf., the Presbyter) of Edessa, the bio- 
grapher of Chrysostom. 

The 12th and 13th centuries form a second great period 
of ALimenian literature, during which the influence of 
Syriac is again perceptible. Gregory Magistros, who 
introduced the Arabic system of versification into his 
native language, Narses of Lampron, Mekhitar Kosh (see 
Jowm. Aeiat.y 1841), John Vanacan {i.e.y the Monk), 
Vardan the Great {Joum. Asiat.y 1867), Vahram, and 
Sempad, are a few of the numerous writers of note. 
From the 14th to the 18th century there is a falling 
off, the most important work, perhaps, being Thomas of 
Medzoph’s History of Timour. In the 18th century a 
revival took place, which was mainly due to the Mekhita- 
rists of Venice (see Langlois, Notice sur le convent Arme- 
nien de V tie Saint-Lazare de TenisCy Paris, 1863), and since 
then Armenian literature has acquired a development 
which is remarkable in the absence of national unity. 
Printing presses have been established in most of the cities 
where Armenians are numerous, the ancient writers have 
been published and studied, the vernacular literature has 
been enriched both by original productions and translations, 
and magazines and newspapers have been established in 
many of the centres of Armenian activity. The study of 
the Armenian language and literature by the savants of 
Western Europe has shared in the geneiraL development of 
Indo-European philology. The earlier labours of Rivola 
(1633), ViJlote, La Croze, Osgan, Villefroy, and Freret 
have been almost completely eclipsed by such men as 
Saint Martin (an Armenian by race), Dulaurier, Langlois, 
Bor4, and Pnidhomme in France ; Nfeve in Holland ; Emin, 
Patcanian, and Brosset in Russia; and Windischmann, Marie, 
Spiegel, Justi, Neumann, and Petermann in Germany^ 

See Somal's Quadro della storia let. di Arm. ; Karikin, Hist, de la 
m. Arm.; Patcanian, “Cat. de la lit Arm.,” in Mdcmges Asicd.y 
vol. iv. Petersb., 1860 ; Neu inarin ^s Y^rsuch ei/ner Q-esch. der Arm, 
Idt. ; Alishan’s TaUeanu sucemct de Vlmt. et de la lit. de VArm., 
1860 ; Hamachod’s ChroTiologicaZ succ. of Arm. Pcdriarchs (in 
Armenian). 

ARMENIAN VERSION. The Axmexuan version of 
the Bible was undertaken in the year 410 by Miesrob, with 
the md of his pupils Joannes Ecelensis and Josephus Pal- 
nensis. It appears that the patriarch Isaac first attempted, 
inconsequence of the Persians having destroyed all the copies 
of the Greek version, to make a translation from the 
Peshito ; that Miesrob became his coadjutor in tb-ia work ; 
and that they actually completed their translation from 
^the Synac. But when the above-named pupils, who had 
been sent to the ecclesiastical council at Ephesus returned, 
they brought with them an accurate copy of the Greek 
Bible. Upon this Miesrob laid aside hi« translation from 
the Peshito, and prepared to commence anew from a more 
authentic text. Imperfect knowledge of the Greek lan- 
guage, however, induced him to send his pupils to Alexan- 
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dria to acquire accurate Greek scholarship ; and, on their 
return, the translation was accomplished. Moses of 
Khorene, the historian of Armenia, who was also employed, 
^ a disciple of Miesroh, on this version, fixes its compietion 
in the year 410 ; but he is contradicted by the date of 
the Council of Ephesus, which necessarily makes it subse- 
quent to the year 431, In the Old Testament tbia version 
adheres closely to the LXX., but, in the book of Daniel, 
it has followed the version of Theodotion. Its most striking 
characteristic is, that it does not follow any known recen- 
sion of the LXX. Although it more frequently agrees 
with the Alexandrine text, in readings which are peculiar 
to the latter, than it does with the Aldine or Complutensian 
text, yet, on the other hand, it also has followed readings 
which are only found in the last two. Bertholdt accounts 
for this mixed text by assuming that the copy of the Greek 
Bible sent from Ephesus contained the Lucian recension, 
that the pupils brought back copies according to the 
Hesychian recension from Alexandria, and that the trans- 
lators made the latter their standard, but corrected their 
version by aid of the former. The version of the New 
Testament is equally close to the Greek original, and also 
represents a text made up of Alexandrine and Occidental 
readings. This version was afterwards revised and adapted 
to the Peshito, in the 6th century, on the occasion of an 
ecclesiastical union between the Syrians and Armenians. 
Again, in the 13th century, an Armenian king, Hethom 
or Haitho, adapted the Armenian version to the Vulgate, 
by way of smoothing the way for a union of the Roman 
and Armenian churches. Lastly, the bishop, XJscan, who 
printed the first edition of this version at Amsterdam in 
1666, is also accused of having interpolated the text, 
by adding all that he found the Vulgate contained more 
than the Armenian version. The existence of the verse 
1 John V. 7, in this version, is ascribed to this supple- 
mentary labour of XJscan. It is clear from what has 
been said, that the critical uses of this version are limited 
to determining the readings of the LXX. and of the Greek 
text of the New Testament which it represents, and that 
it has suffered many alterations which diminish its useful- 
ness in these respects. 

ARMENTIERES, a well-built and flourishing town, in 
the department of Nord in France, on the Lys, nine miles 
N.W. of Lille. It carries on considerable manufactures 
of leather, cotton, cloth, Knen, lace, soft-soap, beet-root 
sugar, salt, &c. Situated as Armentidres is on the frontier, 
its annals are full of instances of military occupation and 
pillage, from the 14th century downwards. Population, 
15,579. 

ARMFELT, Gustav Maueitz, Baron, afterwards 
Count, eldest son of a Finnish nobleman, was born at 
Juva in 1757. He entered the army and gained the favour 
of Gustavus III., who appointed him to a post in the service 
of the Crown Prince, and afterwards made him general of 
a division of the army in the war against Russia. He was 
successful in his military operations, and also materially 
aided the king in quelling a conspiracy of the officers. In 
1790 he signed the treaty of peace at Verela; and two 
years later, when Gustavus was mortally wounded by an 
assassin, Armfelt was named by him governor of Stock- 
holm. But the regent Charles, the late kingfe brother, 
was not well disposed towards him, and he took an 
opportunity to leave the country as ambassador to Naples. 
‘While there he entered into a conspiracy to depose the 
regent. This was discovered; he was outlawed and 
condemned to death, and his associates were severely 
punished. The accession of . Gustavus IV. restored him 
to his honours, and after the revolution of 1809, by 
which the ex-regent became king, he was made president 
of the military council Being suspected of having a share 
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in the poisoning of the prince of Augustenburg, he lied, 
from Sweden and took refuge at the Russian court, where 
he received the highest honours. He died in 1814 at 
^Czarsk.0 e— ^5elo 

ARMINIUS, James, a distinguished Dutch theologian, 
author of the modified Reformed theology that receives from 
liim its name, was bom at Oudewater, South HoDand, 1560. 
Arminius is a Latinised form of his family name Hermanns 
or Hermannson. His father, a cutler, died while he was 
an infant, leaving a widow and three children. Theo- 
dore riilmilins, a priest, who had turned Protestant, 
adopting James, removed with him to Utrecht, but died 
when charge was in his fifteenth year. Rudolph 

Snellius, the mathematician, a native of Oudewater, then a 
professor at Marburg, happening at the time to visit his 
early home, met Arminius, saw promise in him, and 
undertook his maintenance and education. But hardly 
was he settled at Marburg when the news came that the 
Spaniards had besieged and taken Oudewater, and mur- 
dered men, women, and children, sparing only certain 
matrons and maids, “ who had been sold by auction to the 
soldiers at two or three dollars each.” Arminius hurried 
home, but only to find all his relatives slain. In February 
the same year (1575), the university of Leyden had been 
founded, and was becoming a rallying point and nursery 
for the nascent literary genius, theological activity, and 
scholarship of the country. Ajminius seized the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded of pursuing his studies at home. The 
six years he remained at Leyden (1576—82) were years of 
active and innovating thought in Holland. The War of 
Independence had started conflicting tendencies in men’s 
minds To some it seemed to illustrate the necessity of 
the State tolerating only one religion, but to others the 
necessity of the State tolerating alL Richard Koornhert 
argued, in private conferences and public disputations, that 
it was wrong to punish heretics, and his great opponents 
were, as a rule, the ministers, who maintained that there was 
no room for more than one religion in a State. Caspejc 
Koolhaes, the heroic minister of Leyden — ^its first lecturer, 
too, in divinity — ^pleaded against a too rigid nniforniity, for 
such an agreement on “fundamentals’* as had allowed 
Reformed, Lutherans, and Anabaptists to unite. Leyden 
had been happy, too, in its first professors. There taught 
in theology William Feugnereeus, a mild divine, who had 
written a treatise on persuasion in religion, urging that as 
to it men could be led, not driven ; ” Lambert Danssus, 
who deserves remembrance as the first to discuss Christian 
ethics scientifically, apart from dogmatics ; J ohn Drusius, 
the Orientalist, one of the most enlightened and advanced 
scholars of his day, settled later at Franeker ; John 
Kolmann the younger, best known by his saying that high 
Calvinism made God “ both a tyrant and an executioner.” 
Snellius, Arminius’s old patron, now removed to Leyden, 
expounded the Ramist philosophy, and did his best to 
start his students on the search after truth, unimpeded by 
the authority of Aristotle. Under these men and influ- 
ences, Arminius studied with signal success ; and the pro- 
mise he gave induced the merchants’ guild of Amsterdam 
to bear the further expenses of his education. In 1582 he 
went to Geneva, studied there awhile under Theodore Beza, 
but had soon, owing to his active advocacy of the Ramist 
philosophy, to remove to Basle. After a short but brilliant 
career there he returned to Geneva, studied for three years, 
travelled, in 1586, in Italy, heard Zarabella lecture on 
philosophy in Padua, visited Rome, and, open-minded 
enough to see its good as well as its evil, was suspected 
by the stern Dutch Calvinists of Popish leanings. Next 
year he was called to Amsterdam, and there, in 1588, 
was ordained to the ministry. He soon acquired , the 
reputation of being an elegant preacher and faithful 
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pastor. He was commissioned to organise tlie educational 
system of tlie city, and is said to liave done it welL He 
greatly distinguished himself by fidelity to duty during a 
plague that devastated Amsterdam in 1602. In 1603 he 
was called to a theological professorship at Leyden, which 
he held till his death in 1609. 

Arminius is best known as the founder of the anti-Galvin- 
istic school in Reformed theology, which created the Remon- 
strant Church in Holland (see Remoksteants), and con- 
tributed to form the Arminian tendency or party in England. 
He was a man of mild and liberal spirit, broadened by 
varied culture, constitutionally averse to narrow views and 
enforced uniformity. He lived in a period of severe 
systematising. The Reformed strengthened itself against 
the Roman Catholic theology by working itself, on the one 
hand, into vigorous logical consistency, and supporting 
itself, on the other, on the supreme authority of the Scrip- 
tures. Calvin’s first principle, the absolute sovereignty of 
God, had been so applied as to make the divine decree 
determine alike the acts and the destinies of men ; and his 
formal principle had been so construed as to invest his 
system with the authority of the source whence it professed 
to have been drawn, Calvinism had become, towards the 
close of the 16th century, supreme in Holland, but the 
very rigour of the uniformity it exacted provoked a reaction. 
Richard Koornhert could not plead for the toleration of 
heretics without assailing the dominant Calvinism, and 
so he opposed a conditional to its unconditional predestina- 
tion. The two ministers of Delft, who had debated the 
point with him, had, the better to turn his arguments, 
descended from the supralapsarian to the infralapsarian 
position, made the divine decree, instead of precede 
and determine, succeed the faJL This seemed to the high 
Calvinists of Holland a grave heresy. Arminius, fresh from 
Geneva, familiar with the dialectics of Beza, appeared to 
many the man able to speak the needed word, and so, in 1589, 
he was simultaneously invited by the ecclesiastical court of 
ilmsterdam to refute Koornhert, and by Martin Lydius, 
professor at Franeker, to combat the two infralapsarian 
ministers of Delft. Thus led to confront the questions of 
necessity and free will, his own mind became unsettled, 
with the result, that the further he pursued his inquiries 
the more he was inclined to assert the freedom of man and 
limit the range of the unconditional decrees of God. This 
change in doctrinal belief became gradually more apparent 
ill his preaching and in his private conferences with hia 
clerical associates, and occasioned much controversy in the 
ecclesiastical courts. The controversy was greatly embit- 
tered, and the differences correspondingly sharpened, by 
his appointment to the professorship at Leyden. He had 
as colleague Francis Gomarus, a strong supralapsarian, 
perfervid, irrepressible ; and their collisions, personal, 
official, political, tended to develop and define their respec- 
tive positions. Anninius died, worn out by uncongenial 
controversy, before his system had been elaborated into the 
logical consistency it attained in the hands of his celebrated 
successor, Simon Episcopus, but though inchoate in detail, 
it was in its principles clear and coherent enough. These 
may be thus stated : — 

1. The decree of God is, when it concerns TTfa own 
actions, absolute, but when it concerns man’s, conditional, ^.e., 
the decree relative to the Saviour to be appointed and the 
salvation to be provided is absolute, but the decree relative 
to the persons saved or condemned is made to depend on 
the ^ts — ^^Hef and repentance in the one case, unbelief 
and impenitence in the other — of the persons themselves. 

2. The providence or government of God while sovereign, 
is exercised in harmony with the nature of the creatures 
governed, the sovereignty of God is so exercised as to 
be compatible' with the freedom of Tnan 
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3. Man is by original nature, through the assistance of 
divine grace, free, able to will and perform the right ; but 
is in his fallen state, of and by himself, unable to do so y 
needs to be regenerated in all his powers before he can do 
what is good and pleasing to God.^ 

4. Divine grace originates, maintains, and perfects al) 
the good in rrtft.rtj so much so that he cannot, though rege- 
nerate, conceive, wiU, or do any good thing without it.^ 

6. The saints possess, by the grace of the Holy Spirit, 
sufficient strength to persevere to the end in spite of sin 
and the flesh, but may so decKne from sound doctrine as 
to cause divine 'grace to be ineffectual. 

6. Every believer may be certain or assured of his own 
salvation. 

7. It is possible for a regenerate man to live without 
sin. 

Arminius’s works are mostly occasional treatises drawn 
from him by controversial emergencies, but they everywhere 
exhibit a calm, weU-furnished, undogmatic, and progi-essive 
mind. Characteristic are such sayings as these in letters 
to his friend, Uitenbogaert : — ‘‘Truth, even theological 
truth, has been sunk in a deep well, whence it cannot be 
drawn forth without much effort.” “ I should be foolish 
were I to concede to any one so much of right in me, as 
that he should be able to disturb me as often as he had a 
mind. Be ttis my brazen wall, a conscience void of 
offence. Forward let me stiU go in my search after truth, 
and therein let me die with the good God on my side, even 
if I must needs incur the hatred and iU-will of the whole 
world. ” He was essentially an amiable man, who hated 
the zeal for an impossible orthodoxy that constrained “the 
church to institute a search after crimes which have not 
betrayed an existence, yea, and to drag into open conten- 
tions those who are meditating no evil.” His friend Peter 
Bertins, who pronounced his funeral oration, closed it with 
these words, — “There lived a man whom it was not pos- 
sible for those who knew him sufficiently to esteem ; those 
who entertained no esteem for him are such as never knew 
him well enough to appreciate his merits. ” 

The works of Anninius (in Latin) were published in a single quarto 
volume in 1631. The first volume of an English translation, with 
copious notes, by James Nichols, was published in 1825, the second 
in 1828, but the third, and concluding volume is still due. A life 
was written by Casper Brandt, son of Gerard Brandt, the historian 
of the Dutch Beformation, and published in 1724 ; republished and 
annotated by the historian Mosheim in 1726 ; translated into 
English by the Rev. John Guthrie, and published in 1854. 

(a. m. F.) 

ARMISTICE, a temporary suspension of hostilities by 
mutual agreement between two nations at war, or their 
respective forces. An armistice may be either general or 
particujjhr ; in the first case, there is a complete cessation 
of hostile operations in every part of the dominions of the 
belligerent powers y in the second, there is merely a 
temporary truce between two contending armies, or between 
a besieged fortress and the force besieging it. A general 
armistice cannot be concluded by the commanders-in-chief 
unless special authority has been previously delegated to 
them by their respective governments y otherwise, any 
arrangement entered into by them requires subsequent 
ratification by the supreme powers of the states. A 
partial ^ truce may be concluded by the officers of the 
respective powers, without any special authority from their 
governments, wherever, from the nature and extent of the 
commands they exercise, their duties could not be efficiently 
discharged without their possession of such a power. The 
conduct of belligerent parties during an armistice is 
regulated by the follovdng general conditions, which, 
however, may be set aside by special agreement : — (!•} 
Each party may do, within the limits prescribed by the 
truce, whatever he could have done in time of peace. For 
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example, lie can raise troops, collect stores, receive 
reiiiforceinents, and fortify places that are not actuaUy in 
a state of siege. (2.) Neither party can take advantage of 
vhe armistice to do wliat he could not have done had 
irnlita^ operations continued. Thus he cannot throw 
proTnsions or reinforcements into a besieged town and 
neither besiegers nor besieged are at liberty to repair’ their 
fortifications or erect new works. (3.) All things contained 
m places, the possession of which was contested, must 
remain in the state in which they vrere before the armistice 
began. Any infringement by either party of the conditions 
of the tmce' entitles the other to recommence hostile opera- 
tions without previous intimation. 

AliMOJElICA. The Armorici were, in Caesar’s time, the 
Celtic inhabitants of the coast from the Loire to the Seine. 
The word appears to be composed of “ar,” near, and 

7jio?y’ the sea, and would originally be applicable to anv 
maritime population. It is said to be aki n to “ IMiorinV’ 
and “Pomemnia” (Po-more). In the Middle Ages the 
name Armorica was still further narrowed into an equivalent 
for Brittany. See Celtic Literature. 

ARMS AKD ARMOUR. The history of arms and 
armour forms one of the moat suggestive chapters in the 
history of civilisation. The use of stone weapons appears 
to have been, universally characteristic of the earlier, as it 
is stiH distinctive of the ruder races of mankind.^ The 
forms of the weapons fabricated in this intractable material 
were of necessity few and simple. The commonest and 
most widely distributed type is that of the imperforate 
axe, varying from the roughly-dressed wedge of fiint, to 
the finely-shaped and highly-polished lenticular ‘‘celt.” 
They were fabricated of fiint, diorite, greenstone, serpentine, 
indurated clay-slate, in short, of almost every material 
capable of being worked into the desired form, and of 
retaining the requisite sharpness of edge. Spear-heads 
and arrow-points were chipped in flint with such surprising 
dexterity and skill, that they were nearly as effective as 
those subsequently fabricated in metals, and not much 
inferior in form and finish. The highest efforts of the 
ancient stone-workers culminated in the short leaf-shaped 
knife-dagger of flint, suggestive of the form which after- 
wards became the characteristic weapon of the Bronze 
Age, the leaf-shaped sword. These knife-daggers of flint 
exliibit considerable variety 
of form, though always of 
the same type. They vary 
also in size, but seldom ex- 
ceed about 12 inches in ^ 

lengtlL They are never flint dagger, 

ground or polished, but delicately chipped to a straight 
edge, while the flakes are so regularly removed from the 
convex portions of the blade as to give a rippled or 
wavy surface, and the corners of the handle are deli- 
cately crimped, thus producing an appearance of great 
beauty and finish. 

Tke Bronze Age. — In the earliest interments in which 
the weapons deposited with the dead are of other materials 
than stone, a pecuKar ,form of bronze dagger occurs It 
consists of a well-finished, thin, knife-like blade, usually 
about 6 inches in length, broad at the hilt and tapering to 
the point, and always riveted to the handle by massive 
rivets of bronze. It has been found associated with stone 
celts, both of the roughly-chipped and the highly-pohahed 
kind, showing that these had not been entirely disused 
when bronze became available. A later t}q)e of bronze 
dagger is a broad, heavy, curved weapon, usually from 9 
to 15 inches in length, with massive rivets for attachment 
to an equally massive handle. The leaf-shaped sword, 
however, is the characteristic weapon of the Bronze Period. 
It is found all over Europe, from Lapland to the Mediter- 



j ranean. No warlike weapon of any period is more graceful 
in form or more beautifully finished. The finish seems to 
j have been given in the mould without the aid of hammer 
I or file, the edge being formed by suddenly reducing the 
thickness of the metal, so as to produce a narrow border 
of extreme thinness along both sides of the blade from hilt 
to point. The handle-plate and blade were cast in one 
piece, and the handle itself w'us formed by side plates of 
bone, horn, or w'ood, riveted through the handle-plate. 
There was no guard, and the w^eapon, though short, was 


Fij. 2. — Leaf-bbaxjed bronze Sword. 

well balanced, but more fitted, hoAvever, for stabbing and 
thrusting than for cutting with the edge. The Scandinavian 
variety is not so decidedly leaf-shaped, and is longer and 
heavier than the common British form ; and instead of a 
handle-plate, it w as furnished with a tang on which a round, 
flat-topped handle was fastened, like that of the modern 
Highland dirk, sometimes surmounted by a crescent-like 
ornament of bronze. A narrow, rapier-shaped variety, 
tapering from hilt to point, was made vrithout a handle- 
plate, and attached to the hilt by rivets like the bronze 
daggers already mentioned. This form is more common in 
the British Isles than, in Scandinavia, and is most abundant 
in Ireland. The spear-heads of the Bronze Period present 
a considerable variety of form, though the leaf-shaped pre- 
dominates, and barbed examples are extremely rare. Some 
British forms of this weapon are of great size, occasionally 
reaching a .length of 27 inches. The larger varieties are 
often beautifully designed, having segmental openings on 
both sides of the central ridge of the blade, and elaborately 



Fia. 3. — Bronze Spearhead, length. 19 inches. 

ornamented with chevroiiy patterns of chased or inlaid 
Tjork both on the socket and blade. Arrow-points are 
much rarer in bronze than in flint. In all probability the 
flint arrow-point (which was equally effective and much 
more easily replaced when lost) continued to be used 
throughout the Bronze Period. Shields of bronze, circular, 
with hammered-up bosses, concentric ridges, and rows of 
studs, were held in the hand by a central handle underneath 
the boss. The transition period between the Bronze and 
Iron Ages in Central Europe is well defined by the occur- 
rence of iron swords, which are simple copies of the leaf- 
shaped weapon, with flat handle-plate previously fabricated 
in bronze. These have been found associated with articles 
assigned to the 3d or 4th century b.o. 

The Greek Heroic Age . — The Greek sword of the heroic 
age is described by Homer as double-edged, long, sharp, 
and trenchant, the blade of bronze, and the hilt and scab- 
bard adorned with gold or silver studs. In the Homeric 
combats, however, the spear, lance, or javelin always plays 
the principal part, and the sword is only used when the 
combatants meet at close quarters, the spear having failed 
to decide the contest. Both sword and spear appear to 
have been of the forms which are characteristic of these 
weapons in the Bronze Age of Central and Northern 
Europe. The bow of Pandarus is described as made of 
ibex-horn and strung with sinews. The arrow-head is the 
only part of the warrior's equipment which Homer expressly 
describes as of iron, and the mode of its insertion in a split 
in the head of the shaft, where it was made fast by a liga- 
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ture of sinew, is precisely that which is still adopted by 
modern savages with their arrow-points of flint. The 
defensive armour of the heroic ages was also entirely of 
bronze. In consisted of helmet, cuirass, greaves, and 
shield. The helm was sometimes a simple casque, or close- 
fitting headpiece, but more frequently adorned with crest 
and plumes. The cuirass of bronze was often elaborately 
engraved and adorned with gold. The greaves covered the 
leg to the instep, and were either of bronze or some s im ilar 
compound metal of great toughness and flexibility. The 
shield, round or oval in form, is described as of bronze, 
backed or covered with hide, and decorated with bosses 
and concentric rings of metal. We have a gauge of the 
size of Hectors shield in the lines — 

“Hector of the gleaming helm 
Tumed to depart ; and as he moved along 
The black bidl's-hide his neck and ancles smote. 

Tile outer circle of his bossy shield.” 

II. Vi. 116-118. 

Greek Uistor'ic Age . — In the early historic ages the 
chai acteristic weapons of the Greek armies were determined 
by the military tactics of the period. The mode of fight- 
ing in heavy phalanx necessitated the use of long, heavy 
spears. The Hoplites when massed in phalanx stood 
sixteen deep, the men of each rank close together, shield 
touching shield, the pikes of each line, 21 to 24 feet long, 
projecting from 2 to 13 feet in front of the foremost rank 
at equal distances. The shield of the early monuments, 
though still large, is not nearly so large as that of Hector, 
usually reaching from the shoulder to the knee, and still 
retaining its round or oval form and bold convexity. On 
the early vases the shields are represented as adorned 
with a great variety of devices. We now find the helm 
having a lengthened neck-guard, side-guards for the 
face, frontlet, and prolonged crest, sweeping gracefully 
over the rounded top of the head-piece and faUing down 
the back. At the time of the Peloponnesian war the 
liiien corselet, so much in favour among the Egyptians, 
Assyrians, and Asiatics generally, was introduced instead 
of the heavy cuirass of the Hoplites, and a smaller shield 
substituted for the larger and heavier one previously 
in use, while the length of the sword was considerably 
increased. The light-armed troops were furnished with a 
Light javelin provided with a strap or thong attached to the 
middle to assist in hurling it. The mounted troops were 
similarly equipped as to their defensive armour, and fur- 
nished with a longer sword, a javelin, and a short dagger, 

Egyptian . — The strength of the Egyptian armies in the 
earliest times consisted of archers, who fought either on 
foot or from chariots. The Egyptian bow was somewhat 
shorter than the height of a man. The string was of hide, 
catgut, or cord. The arrows varied from 24 to 34 inches 
in length, and were usually of reed, winged with three 
feathers and pointed with heads of bronze. These were 
sometimes cast with sockets and sometimes with tangs. 
Arrow-heads of flint are occasionally foimd in the tombs 
along with those of bronze, and Sir Gardner Wilkinson 
remarks on this, that flint arrow-heads were not confined 
to an ancient era, nor were they pecnliar to Egypt alone ; 
the Persians and other Eastern peoples frequently used 
them even in war.” The Egyptian archers were provided 
with a falchion, dagger, mace, or battle-axe, for close com- 
bat ; their defensive armour consisted of a quilted head- 
piece and coat, but they carried no shield, which would 
have been an impediment to the free use of the bow The 
infantry were classified according to the weapons with 
which they fought, as spearmen, swordsmen, clubmen, 
and slingers. The spears were 5 or 6 feet long, with large 
triangular or leaf-shaped heads of bronze, socketed and 
fastened to the shaft by a single rivet through the socket. 


The spearmen fought in close phalanx, and were furnished 
■with shields of a peculiar form, rectangular below and 
semicircular above, like a round-headed door, about half 
the height of a man. Their shields were covered with 
bull’s hide, having the hair outwards, strengthened by 
rims and studs of metal, and furnished with a round sight- 
hole in the middle of the semicircular upper part. They 
had quilted helmets, and cuirasses of bronze scales or quilled 
with bands of metal, but no greaves. The early Egyptian 
sword was of bronze, straight, double-edged, tapering from 
hilt to point, and varying from 30 to 36 inches in length. 
Axes, with short handle and an oblong or crescentic blade, 
with segmental openings, fastened to the handle and 
unsocketed, maces and clubs of various forms, and short, 
leaf-shaped daggers of bronze, were also used. 

Assyrian . — The Assyrian sword, as represented on the 
monuments, resembled the Egyptian, but was worn on the 
left side, slung in a nearly horizontal position by the waist- 
belt. The bow was also a favourite weapon with the 
Assyrians, and lances, spears, and javelins, with oblong, 
leaf-shaped and unbarbed heads, constantly appear upon 
the sculptures. The shield was round and convex j the 
helm frequently conical, truncated or curved forward, and 
with pieces to protect the neck at the back and sides. 
Their cuirasses were close-fitting tunics made of many 
layers of flax, plaited or interwoven, and hardened and 
cemented with glue, — a species of linen corselet frequently 
referred to as in use also among the Egyptians, the Greeks, 
and the Romans. 

Etruscan . — The arms and armour of the Etruscans were 
in the main similar to those of the Greeks. Their cui- 
rasses, however, were provided with overlapping shoulder- 
guards, a peculiarity not observed in Greek armour. The 
shields were round and exceedingly convex, the helmets of 
very various forms, with a general tendency to a deep, bell- 
shaped contour, adorned with an excessively elevated and 
elongated crest, and sometimes with alated projections of 
considerable height rising from opposite sides near the 
apex of the helm, 

Roman . — The early Roman sword, like that of the 
Greeks, Egyptians, and Etruscans, was of bronze. We 
have no direct statement as to its form, but in all proba- 
bility it Tvas of the leaf-shaped form so universally charac- 
teristic of this weapon in bronze. We gather from the 
monuments that, in the 1st century b.o., the Homan sw'ord 
was short, worn on the right side, suspended from a 
shoulder-belt, and reaching from the hollow of the back to 
the middle of the thigh, thus representing a length of from 
22 inches to 2 feet. The blade was straight, double-edged, 
and obtusely pointed. On the Trajan column (114 a.d.) 
it is considerably longer, and under the Flavian emperors 
the long, single-edged spatha appears frequently along with 
the short sword. The characteristic weapon peculiar to the 
Romans, however, was the pilum. The form of this weapon 
and the mode of using it have been minutely described by 
Polybius, but his description has been much misunderstood 
in consequence of the rarity of representations or remains 
of the pClum. It is shown on a monument at St Remi, in 
Provence, assigned to the age of the first emperors, and in a 
bas-relief at Mayence, on the grave-stone of Quintus Petilius 
Secundus, a soldier of the 15th legion. A specimen of 
the actual weapon is in the museum at Weisbaden. It is 
a pike with a stout iron head, carried on an iron rod, about 
20 inches in length, which terminates in a socket for the 
insertion of the wooden shaft. As represented on the 
monuments, the iron part of the weapon is about one-third 
of its entire length, and its junction with the wooden part 
of the shaft is fortified by a knob or swelling which is 
peculiar to this weapon, used as a javelin at short 

distances it had a most embarrassing effect. Piercing the 
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shield, the slender iron neck of the weapon bent \vitli the | 
weight of the shaft, which then dragged along the ground, 
so that the shield was rendered useless for defence. When 
used at close quarters it not only answered all the purposes 
of the modern bayonet, but when firmly wielded in both 
hands it was equally efficient to ward off sword-strokes, 
which fell harmless upon the long and strong iron neck of 
the weapon. Polybius states that the legionary receiving 
the sword-strokes, with cool steadiness, upon his piluTn^ 
soon turned the swords of the enemy into mere hacked and 
blunted strigils or skin-scrapers. Vegetius also describes 
the pilum in a modified form as used in the aimies of the 
Lower Empire, and in a still more modified form it re- 
appears as the angcm of the Franks, to be noticed further on. 
The defensive armour of the Bomans in earlier times 
resembled that of the Greeks as previously described, and 
was chiefly of bronze, consisting usually of helmet with crest 
and cheek-pieces, cuirass of breast and back plates, modelled 
to the form of the bust, and having a border of leather bands 
or stra]>s, falling vertically so as to protect the lower part of 
tlie body. On the columns of Trajan and Antonine the cui- 
rass proper is given to the chiefs only, the legionaries having 
their cuirasses of leather or linen, on which are sewn circular 
plates of metal, with shoulder-pieces and oblong plates 
descending vertically from the lower border of the cuirass. 
There are two varieties of shield on the Trajan column, — ^an 
oblong, rectangular, and highly convex form, peculiar to 
the legionaries, and an oval, flattened form borne by the 
knights and velites. In later times the oval shield was 
assumed by the legionaries. The Homan helmets in the 
t ime of the early emperors were simple skull-caps with a 
hollowed neck-guard, a small bar acting as a visor, and 
hinged cheek-pieces which fastened under the chin. In 
tlie declining days of the empire the helmet became deeper, 
tile shield larger and more varied in form, the length of 
the sword was greatly increased, and uniformity of weapons 
and equipment was no longer observed. 

Franhish . — ^The characteristic weapon of the Franks of 
the Merovingian epoch (450-760 a.d.) was the frandsca 
or battle-axe, which they used as a missile. Procopius 
describes it as having a broad blade and a short haft, and 
it is said that the blow of an axe when hurled would pierce 
a shield or kill a man, and that the Franks rarely missed 
their aim. Agathias, the continuator of Procopius (535 
A.D.), says they wear no body armour, few of them even 
having helmets, but they carry round shields, swords of the 
length of a man^s thigh, axes having double edges, and 
darts which are used either for throwing or for thrusting. 
These darts had barbed iron heads, and were used as the 


^ Fiq, 4. — ^Iron head of Angon frorn a grave at Darmstadt, 38 in. long. 

pilum was used by the Homans. When the angon was 
fixed in the enemy's shield the custom of the Frank was 
to bound forward, place his foot on the end of the dart as 
it trailed along the ground, thus compelling the enemy to 
lower his shield, when he killed him with his axe or sword. 
The Frankish sword was a short, straight, broad-bladed, 
double-edged weapon, somewhat obtusely pointed, and 
usually about 30 to 32 inches in length. The sword and 
frandsca of Childerio, one of the first of the Merovingian 
kings (457—481), were discovered in Ms tomb at Tournay 
in 1653, and are now in the museum of the Louvre. The 
sword has a short, straight cross-piece at the lower end of 
the hilt, and the pommel is of the same form, but smaller. 
The Carlovingian epoch, though almost devoid of distinc- 
tive characteristics as regards the anus in use, is remark- 
able for the gradual change from infantry to cavalry, and 


represents the transition to the period of chivalry. The 
development of the two military orders of the knights or 
men-at-arms and the common infantry soldiers, serfs or 
peasants, may be said to have begun in the armies of Charle- 
magne, and the superior class of fighting men in his time 
had added to the ordinary equipment of the earlier Franks 
the helm and coat of mail. 

Scandinavian . — The swords of the early Iron Age in 
Scandinavia are frequently found in the mosses of Schleswig, 
associated with objects bearing a strongly-marked analogy 
to those recovered from the graves of our own Pagan 
Anglo-Saxon ancestors, of the period dating approxi- 
mately from the 5th to the 7th centuries of the Chris- 
tian era. They are long, straight, double-edged, and 
often richly damascened. On the tangs of several of 
those found at Nydam are the names of the armourer^ 
some of which are of the Homan form. The grip of the 
hilt was circular, usually narrow in the middle, and the 
cross-pieces above and below were similar in shape. The 
sheaths were of wooden laths, adorned with tastefully- 
executed mountings in bronze. On one of the chapes an 
inscription in the earlier Hunic alphabet occurred. Associ- 
ated with these swords were flat, circular wooden shields, 
of 22^ to 44 inches diameter, having a single handle under 
the central boss, and bosses and mountings sometimes of 
iron, but more frequently of bronze. Helmets were rare^ 
but chuin-armour of interlinked iron rings, of alternate 
rows of riveted and welded rings, was in use. The sword 
ol the early Viking time in Scandinavia was long and 
heavy, usually double-edged, with strong rectangular cross- 
piece, narrow grip, and massive square or triangular pommel. 
In the later Viking time single-edged swords were more 
common, and the pommel was frequently tri-lobed, and the 
cross-piece elongated so as to form a decided guard. The 
shields were usually circular or oval, often painted and 
adorned with devices, and conical helmets and coats of 
mail were coiiimon. 

Anglo-Saxon . — The early Anglo-Saxon sword was usually 
about 3 feet long, straight, double-edged, broad in the 
blade, and rounded at the point, with hilt and gri-p and 
cross-piece like those of the early Scandinavian swords 
previously described. As the sword w^as not carried l>y 
any man under the rank of thane, it is not often met with 
in Anglo-Saxon interments. With them, as with the 
Franks, it was a horseman's weapon, and the common 
accoutrement of the infantry was a spear, an axe, a shield, 
and a scramasax, or heavy single-edged knife. The Saxon 
spear was a narrow, long-bladed weapon, varying greatly 
in form and dimensions, but generally characterised by the 
socket being slit or unclosed throughout its length. The 
axe was narrow-bladed and single-edged, and sometimes 
peaked at the back. The shield, which was circular or 
oval in form, was of wood, covered with leather, and fur- 
nished wdth a high conical boss, often terminating in a pipe 
or a button. Anglo-Saxon warriors of the 1 0th century are 
represented in the manuscripts as wearing hauberks of 
mail and rounded casques. The JSlfric manuscript, of the 
end of the 1 1th century, shows the tri-lobed sword-hilt and 
round shield. 

Norman . — The arms and armour of the Normans at the 
period of the conquest of Normandy were, of course, 
Scandinavian. The Norman arms of the period of the 
conquest of England are portrayed on the Bayeux tapestry. 
The sword is still of the Scandinavian type, long, straight, 
double-edged, and somewhat tapeiing, and round or ob- 
tusely pointed with cross piece and pommel. The horse- 
men are armed with long lances as well as swords. On 
the tapestry the Normans are represented as well provided 
with archers and cavalry, of which the Saxons are ap- 
parently destitute. Maces and clubs appear also among the 
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weapons ; and axes, vnth. shafts from 4 to 5 feet in length, 
appear in the hands of both ISronnans and Saxons. The 
Norman shield is large and 
kite-shaped, provided with 
arm-strap and handle, and 
adorned with emblazon- 
ments of badges or devices 
Few examples of the older 
circular shield appear on the 
tapestry, and these few aie 
Saxon. The body armour 
consisted of a long hauberk, 
ringed or trellise<^ with di- 
vided skirt, and having the 
hood and body in one piece. 

The helmet w^as deep, coni- 
cally topped, and furnished 
with a nasal. 

English after the Norman 
Conquest. — The armour in 
use in England since the pe- „ - « 

riod of theNorman Conquest 5.— From the Bayeur tapestry. 

may be briefly^ divided into four groups, each associated 
with its own historical period. True mail armour of inter- 
linked rings was generally adopted in the time of the 
Crusades, and its use extended to about the beginning of 
the 14th century. Towards the close of the 12th century 
the long plaited or mailed skirt, divided at the bottom, as 
we see in the Bayeux tapestry, had been superseded by a 
short-sleeved tunic, generally of chain-mail, reaching only 
to the knees, but sometimes covered with variously-shaped 
plates of metal. This short hauberk was confined by a 
belt about the waist, and furnished with a hood or coif, 
over which a close-fitting helm v/as worn. In the 13th 
century there was less uniformity of military equipment. 
The hauberk was again lengthened to the middle of the 
leg, and had a coif to cover the head, over which the 
massive helm, with or without a nasal, was worn, sometimes 
with a movable v^or. The sleeves of the hauberk were 
prolonged, and mittens added to protect the hands; the 
lower limbs were covered with mail, the coverings above 
the knee being caUed chaussons, and those below the knee 
ci^uss^ The sword was long, straight, and pointed, 
g^emUy with a short recurved guard and rounded pommeL 
ine shield was small, triangular, or heater-shaped : the helm 
massive, high, and flat-topped. After the middle of the 1 3th 
century secondary defences of plate for the protection of the 
j^oints began to be introduced ; the hauberk was shortened, 
tne nuttens of mail were divided into fingers, the helm 
was often rounded at the top, and greaves and shoulder- 
plates were mtroduced. The period of mixed mail and 
^te armour extends from about 1300 to about 1410. 
Ihe introduction of secondary defences of plate for the 
weaker and more exposed parts of the mail-suit gradually 
changed the character of the armour, until it produced the 
complete panoply of plate-armour. In the first half of the 
4th centuiy the sleeves of the hauberk were shortened 
d^^brasarts were introduced for the protection of the back 
oi tne upper arm, and vamhraces worn on the front of the 
lower arm, roundles were added in front of the shoulder- 
jomts and at the elbows, and the greaves ox jamharU were 
^ntinaed over the feet in laminated plates. The slS 
^ now worn beneath the huge sugar-loafed helm, and 
wv f cm-tain of mail, descending down the 

i^^nid tiie neok, which subsequently- 

^ ® V ® tippet. By the middle 

splinted armour had become common, 
^nd gussets of mail appears. As the 

“ "7 advanced, the arms and legs 
cased entirely m plate, laminated sollereU, aeute^ 


pointed at the toes, covered the feet, while the body was 
protected by a long-sleeved hauberk of mail, reaching to 
about the middle of the thigh, with laminated epaulierea 
or shoulder-guards, and coudieres or elbow-guards. The 
long sword, with cross-guard, and the short dagger or 
misericorde were now in fashion, and heraldic crests were 
generally adopted before the close of the century. The 
first ten years of the 15 th century were a period of transi- 
tion, and from about 1410 the armour became a complete 
panoply of plate. The period of complete armour of plate 
which commenced about 1410 extended to the beginning 
of the 17th century. At the commencement of this period, 
or towards the middle of the first quarter of the 15 th 
century, the body armour consisted of breast and back- 
plates of one piece, the roundles at the shoulders were 
replaced by plates resembling small shields fixed in front 
of the shoulder-joints, and a fan-like arrangement of plates 
protected the elbows. Below the waist the body was pro- 
tected by the taces, a series of narrow, overlapping plates 
attached to a lining of leather. The crested helm, some- 
times with the addition of a collar, was still in use in battle 
and tournament. The bassinet was more globular in form, 
and connected by a gorget with the suit of plate. By 
the middle of the century the same system of re-inforcing, 
or adding secondary protections to cover the weaker points, 
which gm^dually changed the mail into a complete panoply 
of plat©, had effected considerable changes on the character 
of the plate-suits, until the corresponding defences of the 
right and left sides of the figure became totally unlike eacL 
other. The tabard, a short 
surcoat with short sleeves, 
emblazoned with the aims of 
the wearer, now commonly 
appears over the armour. By 
the end of this centuiy the 
defensive system of plate- 
armour had reached its high- 
est development. At the com- 
mencement of the 16th cen- 
tury, a species of armour of 
less rigid and cumbrous de- 
scription, often form,ed of 
small plates of metal quilted 
within garments of linen or 
other tissues, had come into 
fashion, skirts of mail also 
came again into use, while 
the armour generally became 
more massive and more richly 

decorated. Pointed or rounded sollerets gave place tp 
sahatons cut off square at the toes, and plumes were gene- 
rally attached to the helms. The salade and the morion, 
light open head-pieces, gave place to the closed helmet, 
wath visor and beevor ; the recurved finger-guard, with the 
long straight sword, and all varieties of the sabre, came 
into^ use ; and two-handed swords and sword-breakers 
(curious implements, with notches and springs for catching 
the blade of an antagonist's sword) were also used As the 
century advances the decadence of armour begins to be 
evidenced by its assimilation to the forms of dress and 
prevailing fashions of the time. Mere surface omamenta- 
tion m more and more regarded ; fluted, laminated, and 
puffed suits are fashionable, and the gradual disuse ol 
arraoux is -foreshadowed in the increasing use of fire-arms 
against which it afforded no sufScient protection. After 
the close of the 16th century it continued to be worn a-s 
much for display as for real service. Cuirasses began to 
be superseded by buff coats and jerkins, but demi-suits of 
^te were worn by cuirassiers far on in the 17th centuiy. 
The variations of tilting arms and armour, and of horse 
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armour, are too numerous to be specified in a short notice. 
For these and other details the works of Grose, Meyrick, 
Skelton, Stothardj and Hewitt may be consulted by those 
who wish to study them fully, while the copiously-illus- 
trated works of Demmin and Lacombe, recently trans- 
lated by Mr Black of the South Kensington Museum and 
Charles Boutell, are excellent popular manuals of the 
general subject. 

Artillery . — The adoption of gunpowder as an agent in 
warfare gradually revolutionised the whole system of mili- 
tary tactics, and was not only the ultimate cause of the 
total disuse of defensive armour, but rendered obsolete the 
whole of the projectile machines and weapons of the 
Middle Ages. Bows and shields were the first to give way 
before it, as they w^ere the oldest forms of weapons of 
offence and defence. Shields are not represented on 
English effigies after the last quarter of the lith century, 
though the round Highland target survived with the broad- 
sword till 1745. The- long-bow, which became such an 
important weapon in the 13th and 14th centuries, was 
usually of yew, about five feet in length, and a practised 
archer would send an arrow of a yard long through 
his mark at a distance of 240 yards. The cross-bow, 
which is first mentioned by the Princess Anna Comnena, 
appears in an Anglo-Saxon manuscript of the 1 1th century. 
Its use against Christians was prohibited by the Lateran 
Council in 1139, although it was allowed against the 
infidels. The long-bow continued in use in England till 
the end of Queen Elizabeth's reign, and the cross-bow was 
only disused in the French army in the 17th century, 
so slow was the process of transition from one system to 
another, even after the superiority of gunpowder had been 
long well known. Gunpowder had been in use for cen- 
turies, however, before it was appKed to projectiles. The 
Chinese used it in their fireworks at a very early date, 
and it is believed to have been introduced into Europe by 
the intercourse of the Arabs vuth the natives of the far 
East. The earliest receipt for its composition with which 
we are acquainted occurs in the Liber Ignium ad coynr 
hii/ren-dos hostes of Marcus Graecus (846 A.D.), where it is 
described as including six parts of saltpetre, two of sulphur, 
and two of charcoal. A similar receipt occurs in the De 
Mirahilibiis Mundi of Albertus Magnus, bishop of Eatis- 
bon, 1280 A.D. Until about the beginning of the 14th 
century, however, it had not been applied in warfare to 
the purpose of throwing projectiles, and was probably 
regarded merely as an explosive mixture, like the Greek 
fire ^ and similar preparations, employed to spread terror 
and conflagration. Large cannon were used on the Con- 
tinent in siege operations, however, as early as the beginning 
of tke 14th century. Cannon are first mentioned in Eng- 
land in 1338; Froissart alludes to them in 1340, and it 
is certain that they were used by the English at the siege 
of Cambray in 1339. At the same time experiments 
were being made at Tournay with long, pointed projectiles, 
and the duke of Brunswick had substituted leaden bullets 
for those of stone which were then in common use in 
artiUeiy. Carronades were used on board the French ships 
at the battle of Ehodes in 1372, and bronze cannon were 
cast at Augsburg in 1378. Towards the end of the 14th 
century there were hoTnbardes in existence, capable of 
throwing balls of stone of 200 lbs. in weight. All early 
cannon were breech-loaders, and at first they were built of 
bars of wrought-iron hooped together. The well-known 
Scottish bomharde, Mons Meg, which was used at the sieges 
of Dumbarton and Horham in 1489 and 1497 is made in 
this way. So early as the beginning of the 15th century 
the prototypes of the modern mitrailleuse were invented. 
Id Germany they were subsequently styled ^^death-organs, 
and Weigel mentions one which had as many as thirty- 


three pipes. In the 15tli century cannon of a lighter kind 
than those used in siege operations began to be employed 
in the field, carriages with trails were introduced, trunnions 
were added to the guns, and iron balls became common. 
With the improvement in the manufacture of the gun- 
powder it was found that the increased velocity of the pro- 
jectile made up for the diminution of its weight; and 
throughout the 16th century, the course of improvement 
was chiefly directed to the lightening of the enormous 
weights of the guns and projectiles, so as to secure facility 
of transport. So much progress had been made in this 
direction by the middle of the century, that, in 1556, the 
Emperor Ferdinand was able to march against the Turks 
with 54 heavy and 127 light pieces of artilleiy. At this 
period the French artillery were restricted by Henry II. 
to the following sizes: — Cannon throwing a projectile^ of 
about 34 5) ; culverins of three sizes, throwing projectiles 
of 15 Bb, 7J S), and 2 lb respectively ; and the falcon and 
the falconet, the former of which threw a projectile of 
about 1 and the latter of less than half a pound. In 
the second half of the 16 th century mortars began to be 
used in Germany, and howitzers, or pieces for discharging 
hollow projectOes in a horizontal direction, came into use 
in England about the same period. At first the mortars 
were discharged by double firing, the artilleryman lighting 
the fuse of the shell with one hand and the priming of the 
mortar with the other. It was not until 1634 that the 
mortar was introduced into the French army ; and towards 
the close of the 17th century the method of igniting the 
fuse of the shell by the discharge of the piece itself 
became general, and greatly simplified the use of the arm. 
Though Benjamin Eobins (who died in 1742) is sometimes 
spoken of as the inventor of the greatest improvement of 
modern times, — the application of the system of rifling to 
artillery, — ^he was merely the first who treated the subject 
scientifically. There are rifled cannon of the 16th century 
in the museum of the Hague. One in the arsenal at Ber- 
lin, dated 1661, is rifled with 16 grooves, and one at 
Nuremberg, of 1694, has 8 grooves. But it was not till 
after the time of Benjamin Eobins that, by the application 
of an armature of softer metal to th.e iron projectiles of the 
I rifled guns, the difficulty was surmounted of enabling them 
at the moment of explosion to fit themselves tightly into 
the grooves of the rifling. The improvements of Paixhans 
in 1822, and of Armstrong in England and Krupp in 
Prussia, have brought the manufacture of these monster 
pieces of ordnance "to the highest pitch of perfection. 
Krupp’s cannon are made of cast-steel, and one of these, a 
breech-loader, exhibited in 1867, weighed close on fifty 
tons, and its shot, also of east-steel, were somewhat over 
half a ton in weight. The most recent, and_ perhaps the 
most important improvement in the workmg of heavy 
ordnance is that of Captain Moncreiff, by which the recoil 
of the gun itself is utilised, so as to withdraw it under the 
parapet, and by means of a counterpoise to elevate it again, 
after it has been reloaded and laid by means of a reflecting 
sight. These operations are thus conducted without 
exposing a man, and the gnn itself is only exposed at the 
moment of delivering its fire. 

Hand Fire-arms. — Hand-cannons appear almost simul- 
taneously with the larger homhardes. They were made by 
the Flemings in the early part of the 14th century, and 
before the end of the century considerable bodies of troops 
were in existence armed with portable culveritts. At the 
battle of Morat (1476) the Swiss army is said to h^e been 
provided with 6000 of these hand fire-arms. In England 
the yeomen of the guard were armed with them in 1485. 
At first these portable fire-arms were served by two men, 
but a smaller kind termed petronels were used by the 
cavaliy. The long-barrelled harquebus^ the prototype of the 
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modern tirelock, having the touch-hole on the right side 
of the barrel, with a pan for the priming, a trigger, 
and a pair of movable nippers, called serpentine, for 
holding the match, was invented in Spain in the time 
of Francis 1. (1515-1547). The mieschite (so named from 
the spai row-hawk, like the fa icon or small cannon) which 
was larger, heavier, and more powerftil than the harquebus, 
came into use shortly afierwaris, and was well known in 
England before the close of the 16th century. On account 
of its weight it was provided with a long rest, forked in 
the upper part an I furnished with a spike to stick in the 
ground. The musket and harquebus when first employed 
by the French armies were contemptuously spoken of by 
contemporary writers, by whom they were considered 
inferior to arblasts and cross-bows. The wheel-lock, which 
was invented at Nuremberg in 1515, was but sparingly 
applied to the harr|uebu3 and musket on account of the 
costliness of its mechanism and the uncertainty of its 
action. The same objection applied to the snaphaunces, 
the precursors of the first llint locks, and even to the fiiiit 
locks themselves, ■which were invented in France about 
1 640, and it was not till the beginning of the 18th century 
chat the fiint-lock musket finally superseded the old match- 
lock. In 1807 a Scottish clergyman, Alexander Forsyth, 
took out a patent for a percussion gun, though it was not 
till 1820 that it began to come into general use. The 
system of firing the charge by a fulminate was followed by 
the invention of the needle-gun, the first model of which 
was constructed in 1827 by Jean Nicolas Dreyse, a native 
of Erfurt. Improvements in the mode of adapting the 
bullet to the rified grooves successively led to the perfected 
system of the Minie rifle, by which the explosion of the 
charge expands the cup-shaped end of the conical bullet, 
and drives it into all the grooves, a process which was 
pre-riously effected by hammering with the ramrod. The 
needle-gun was first made breech-loading in 1836, and since 
that time the improvements effected have been mainly 
directed to the combination of length of range -with 
accuracy of aim and rapidity of fire. According to an 
ofiicial report, the results of the trial at Spandau of the 
needle-gun used by the different nations of Europe was as 
follows : — ^the Prussian, 12 shots per minute; the Chasse- 
p6t, 11 ; the Snider (England) 10 ; the Peabody (Switzer- 
land), 13; the Werndl (Austria), 12; the Remington 
{Denmark), 14. Neither breech-loaders nor revolvers, 
however, are inventions of modern date. Both were known 
in Germany as early as the close of the 15th century. 
There are in the Mus4e d’Artillerie at Paris wheel-lock 
harquebuses of the 1 6th century which are breech-loaders ; ' 
and there is, in the Tower armoury, a revolver with the old 
match-lock, the date of which is about 1550. A German ‘ 
l^rquebus of the 16th century, in the museum of Sigma- 
ringeii, is a revolver of seven barrels. Nor is rifling a 
new tiung in fire-arms, for there was a rifled variety of the 
old harquebus of the 15th century, in which the balls were 
driven home by a mallet, and a patent was taken out in 
England for rifling in 1635. All these systems were thus 
knovrn at an early period in the history of fire-arms, but it 
is only the perfecting of their mechanism and rifiing, the 
improvements in the gunpowder and the cartridge, and 
above all the adoption of the system of firing by a 
fulminate, that have enabled them to be used ■with the pre- 
cision, length of range, and rapidity of fire, that now form 
such sti^ng features in the warfare of modem times. 
It remams only to notice the bayonet, the invention of 
which, about 1650, has been claimed for Pus^ygur, a 
native of Bayonne. The bayonet in its simple plug form, 
inserted into the mouth of the barrel, was adopted in 
France and England about 1675. In 1689 it was 
attached by two rings to the barrel by General Mackay, 
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and the socketed bayonet was introduced by Yauban into 
the French army in 1703. In these days of precision of 
aim with long-range projectiles the bayonet, once the most 
decisive of modern weapons, has become of secondary 
importance. 

CollectioTis. — The formation of historical collections of 
arms and armour dates no further back than the com- 
mencement of the 1 6th century. The earliest is that 
made by Eouis XII. at Amboise in 1502. The magnifi- 
cent collection at Dresden was begun about 1553. The 
Ambras collection, now at Vienna, of which a series of 
illustrative photographs has been published by the Baron 
von Sacken, was commenced in 1570. There is also a 
splendid collection in the Imperial Arsenal at Vienna, 
which has been described, with illustrations, by Captain 
Leitner. The Mus^e d'Artillerie at Paris, catalogued by 
M. T Haridon, is one of the richest and best organised 
collections in Europe. In the Armeria at Turin there is a 
fine collection, of which a catalogue has been published by 
Count SeysseL The collection at Sigmaringen is cata- 
logued and illustrated by Dr Lehner, and that of Munich 
by M. de Hefner-Alteneck. Of the remarkable collections 
at Tzarskoe Selo, St Petersburg, and at Madrid, there are 
no detailed descriptions. The collection in the Tower of 
London, which was classified by Dr Meyrick, and cata- 
logued by Mr John He-witt, contains about 6000 examples, 
from the commencement of the Middle Ages downwards. 
The most remarkable private collection ever formed in this 
or any other country was that of Llewelyn Meyrick at 
Goodrich Court. It is to be regretted that the opportunity 
of acquiring this collection in its integrity was missed by 
the Government. It may be noticed as an indication of 
popular interest in the subject, that a Museum of Arms, 
including specimens from the earliest period, has been 
recently established in Birmingham, containing, in addi- 
tion to a series of fire-arms granted by the Government, a 
fibue and extensive collection made in Italy by the Cavaliere 
Callandra, of which the guardians of the Birmingham 
Proof House have become the purchasers. If we excej»t 
the National Museum of the ^tiquaries at Edinburgh, 
which contains a fine series of stone and bronze weapons, 
and a few typical examples of the arms of later times, 
there is no public collection of arms and armour in Scot- 
land. (j. an.) 

AJEtMSTRONG, John, a physician, litterateur, and poet, 
the friend of Thomson, Mallet, and Wilkes, was born 
about 1709 at Castletown, Roxburghshire, where his father 
was parish minister. He graduated M.D. at Edinburgh 
university, and soon afterwards settled in London, where, 
however, his professional success was small. In all 
probability he paid more attention to literature than to 
medicine. He was, in 1746, appointed one of the physicians 
to the military hospital behind Buckingham House ; and, 
in 17 60, physician to the army in Germany, an appointment 
which he held till the peace of 1763. His latter years 
seem to have been embittered by disappointments, as is 
evinced by the tone of his writings, in which he particularly 
directs his sarcasins against his medical brethren and the 
reviewers. He died in 1779. Armstrong's first publication, 
an anonymous one, entitled An JEssay for Abridging the 
Study of Physio (1735), was a satire on the ignorance of the 
apothecaries and mescal men of hia day. This was 
followed two years after by the Mconomy of Love, a poem 
the indecency of which damaged his professional practice. 
In 1744 appeared his Art of Preserving JSealth, a very 
successful didactic poem, and the one production on which 
his literary reputation rests. Along with this poem were 
published, in 1770, a number of shorter poetical pieces, 
under the title of 2£iscellanies, in which he displays con- 
siderable humour and powers of observation. 
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A rmy, “ a collection of armed men obliged to obev 
one man” ( Johnson); “a collection of troops of aii 
arms formed into brigades and divisions, jdaced under the ^ 
orders of one commander, with a general and special staf* i 
and administrative departments ; provided \dth. all neces- ' 
sary war materiel, and destined to act ofiensivelv and ' 
defensively agamst the enemy” (Block, Dktionnaire de \ 
VEconomie Foliimce). Neither definition is quite satis- j 
factory. The first is too comprehensive ; the second I 
esdudes the forces of all but highly-civilised nations. | 
The essential characteristics of an amy, by which it ^ 
is distinguished from other assemblages of armed men, i 
are its national character — ^that is, its representing more 
or less the will and the power of the nation or its 
rulers — and its organisation. The degree of the latter 
must depend on the age and the state of civilisation ; the 
armies of former days we should now call mobs. The art 
of war has kept pace with the arts of peace, and there is 
as much difference between the “ armies ” of the present 
and of the past as between an elaborate modern machine 
and an early stone implement. But armies of some 
kind have existed since the earKest periods of man's 
history. At no time has industrial accumulation, with its 
results, progress and civilisation, been possible unless 
accompanied by the will and power to defend it. No 
nation has made its mark in history that has not at some 
period of its existence been pre-eminently distinguished for 
martial spirit and proficiency in arms ; or been allowed to 
throw its full energies into the pursuits of peace till it iiad 
proved what it was able and willing to do and endure in 
war. In studying the progress of imKtaiy art we dwell in 
succession on the proudest days of all the great nations of 
the earth, and learn that when this art was neglected the 
fall of the nation was seldom far distant. 

The art of war divides itself into two distinct branches 
— the first relating to the military institutions of nations, 
the manner in which armies are raised, their composition, 
characteristics, organisation, and government; the second 
to their employment in war. The first, commonly known 
as the administration or organisation of armies, is that 
of which this article treats. A modern army is a vast 
and compKcated machine, so constructed that the whole 
aggregate force of its numerous parts may be exerted in 
any direction and on any point required. It is our pro- 
vince to describe this machine in a state of rest, explaining 
the construction, purpose, and combination of its severd 
parts, but leaving its action to be treated of elsewhere 
(see Wah). 

Early In the earliest stage of civilisation the army is identical 

armies. -ysrith the tribe or nation. Every man is a warrior ; even 

women and children accompany the expeditions, prepare 
and car^ food, and bear such share as they are fitted for. 
In more settled communities the able-bodied men only take 
the field, while the women, the children, and the aged 
remain at home to watch the herds and till the fields. 
Production is still so small that no division of duties 
among the men is necessary. The armies consist of the 
whole male population, collected under their chiefs and 
heads of families, or under warriors who have specially 
distinguished themselves. Such were some of the earliest 
armies mentioned in history, and such are stiU the armies 
of the savage nations with whom our colonial empire brings 
us in contact, — ^weU fitted for petty warfare between neigh- 
bouring tribes or nations, when the assailants confine them- 
selves to raids for plunder and captives, but not for distant 
expeditions or prolonged operations. As population and 
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industry increase, a division of labour becomes both po& 
sible and necessary. A select portion of the inhabitants 
are specially devoted to military service, either permanently 
01 fcr iL while the remainder give undivided atten 
tion to pacific purtuits. Standing armies and permanent 
organisation are thus Introduced, and lead to improve- 
ments in administration and progress in the art of war, till 
finally we attain to the perfection of modern organisation. 

History points to Egypt as the first country in which a Egyi titin 
regular military organisation was established, and the warrior 
class, as such, distinguished from the rest of the population. 

By its earliest laws the revenues of the state were divided into 
three equal parts, of which one went to the priests, one to the 
king, and one to the warriors. Sesostris seems to have beon 
the great military organiser of Egypt. Trained by his 
father from childhood to war, he early distinguished himself 
in military expeditions against the Arabians and against 
Lybia, and mounted the throne with visions of universal 
conquest To pave the way for such schemes, he gave 
Egypt a military organisation, dividing it into thirty-six 
provinces, and establishing a niilitia or warrior class, called 
1 Kalasires and Earniatopoii, to each of whom was allotted 
I land sufficient for the maintenance of himself and his family. 

! These formed the nucleus of the vast army, amounting, 
according to Diodorus Siculus, to 600,000 infantry, 24,000 
cavalry, and 27,000 war chariots, with which he undertook 
the conquest of the world. We read that the command of 
this army was given to the companions of the king, who, 
like himself, had been trained to arms under his father, and 
that a strict discipline was maintained and a military code 
established which forbade corporal punishment, appealing 
to the higher instincts of the soldier ; but of the details of 
organisation and administration by which so vast an army 
was moved and fed we can learn little. With this army, 
aided by a powerful fleet, Sesostris first subdued Ethiopia, 
and then extended Ms conquests eastward as far as the 
Ganges; thence turning northwards and westwards, he 
swept over the Punjab, the table-land of Tartary, and the 
north shores of the Caspian, and descended through Sar 
matia and Dacia into Thrace. Finally, he overran Asia 
Minor, and having conquered the Assyrian empire and 
seated himseK on the throne of Ninus and Semiramis, 
returned in triumph to Egypt after a nine years' absence, 
and devoted the rest of his life to the peace and prosperity 
of Ms kingdom. Such are the accounts handed down by 
the ancient historians; and if any faith is to be attached 
to them, it seems dear that he did actually raise and main- 
tain large armies, and with them carry out prolonged and 
distant expeditions, extending over several years, without 
interrupting the industry and progress of Ms own country — 
facts wMch in themselves prove a high degree of national 
and military organisation. 

The martial spirit of Egypt, however, seems to have Perbiun 
expired with its fiirst and greatest conqueror, and as a nation 
it has distinguished itself in the arts of peace rather than 
those of war: the country became the prey of conquerors 
and the battle-field of other nations, and the palm of 
military supremacy passed successively into the hands of 
the Assyrians, the Babylonians, the Medes, and the Per- 
sians. The first two nations present no special features 
in their military systems; their armies, like ^ose of Egypt, 
consisted mainly of infantry, horsemen and chariots form* 
ing but a small though Mghly-prized element. But the 
Persian empire introduces us to a more MgMy developed 
military organisation, and a system of standing armies 
closely resembling those of modem times. Drawn from a 
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hardy and nomadic race, its armies at first consisted mainly 
of caTalry, and owed imicli of their success to the conse- 
quent ease and rapidity of their movements. Constantly 
extending their power by fresh conquests, the warlike Per- 
^iians established themselves as garrisons in the subjected 
provinces, gladly exchanging their own barren mountain 
lands for these rich and fertile countries, and for some tune 
remained a distinctly conquering and military race. Their 
empire attained its highest power under Cyrus and Cain- 
byses ; the former, the founder of the great Persian empire, 
uniting on his head the crowns of Babylon, Media, and 
Persia, while the latter still further extended the empire by 
the conquestof Egypt. C3rrus seems to have been the founder 
of that complete military organisation of which we gather 
details from Xenophon and other writers. ^ To each pro- | 
vince of the empire was allotted a certain number of 
soldiers as garrison or standing army. These troops, | 
formed originally of native Persians only, were called the 
king’s troops. They comprised two classes; the one 
devoted exclusively to garrisoning the fortified towns and 
castles, the other distributed throughout the country. To 
each province was appointed a military commander, 
responsible for the number and efficiency of the troops in 
ids district; while the satrap, a civil governor, was answer- 
able for their subsistence and pay. Annual musters of 
these troops were held either by the king in person or by 
generals deputed for the purpose, and invested with full 
powers. This organisation seems to have ftdly answered 
its original purpose, that of holding a vast empire 
acquired by conquest, and promptly repelling inroads 
’,or putting down insurrections. But when a great 
foreign war was contemplated, the standing army was 
augmented by a levy throughout the empire, and each 
province and tributary nation furnished its quota of 
men, horses, and provisions. The extent of the em- | 
pire made such a levy a matter of time. Thus the ! 
preparations for the invasion of Greece by Xerxes took I 
three whole years; and the heterogeneous and un- | 
organised mass of men of all nations so brought together | 
wixs a source of weakness rather than strength. That the | 
warlike Persians, whose reputation rose so high under i 
Cyrus, who were distinguished for their powers of endur- 
ance, and a daring courage which despised stratagem and 
delighted in single combats, should within a century have 
failed so disgracefully against the Greeks, has often been 
matter of wonder. Something, doubtless, was due to the 
fact that their reputation was won over effeminate races, 
very different from their later antagonists ; something also 
to the degeneracy induced among themselves by years of 
success and luxury. But it must also be borne in mind 
that the vast hosts over which the Greeks gained such 
easy victories comprised but a very amali proportion of the 
true Persians — of the race which had given Cyrus his con- 
quests, The cavalry alone seems to have retained its national 
character, and with it something of its high reputation, even 
to the days of Alexander. Kevertheless, the first contact 
between the Asiatic and the Greek proved that the crown 
of militaTy glory had passed to the western nation. 

Greek The earliest knowledge we have of the military institu- 

wm es. tions of the Greeks is derived from the pages of Homer. 

'Jlhey are glimpses only that we obtain, but they suffice to 
distinguish many of their characteristics. Their compact 
formations and subordination and silence in the ranks are 
contrasted with the looser formation and noisy attacks of 
the Trojans, Their armies consisted almost entirely of 
infantry. The leaders fought either on foot, like the rest, 
or from chariots ; and single combats between the chiefs 
on the two sides were common, and often served to open 
the battle. We have sketched for us the traits of a hardy, 
independent, enterprising race, sometimes cruel and quarrel 
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[ some, but gallant, high-spirited, and intelligent, and well 
fitted to become distinguished as soldiers. How the^e 
i qualities were developed, till the Greek armies and Greek 
tactics acquired a renown which has lasted to our day, we 
learn from the laws of Ly'curgus and Solon, and from the 
ample details handed down by Xenophon, Thucydides, 
and other historians. 

By the laws of Athens every free man was liable to miii- Athena 
tary service. It was not only his duty but his distinction and 
privilege. The slave worked, the freeman devoted his time 
to military exercises and to the gymnasium. At eighteen 
his name was enrolled on the list of fighting men ; for two 
years his duties were confined to home service, and especi- 
ally to the guarding of Athens ; from his twentieth to his 
fortieth year he was liable to service wherever the good ol 
the state might require. The collectors of taxes, the 
singers at some theatres, and a few others, were alone 
exempted. The only privilege granted to the wealthy was 
that of serving in the cavalry. The infantry, of which the 
army was mainly composed, consisted of three classes. 

First were the heavy troops, “hoplitai,” armed with a 
spear, a dagger, a corslet, and a large oval shield. These 
formed the phalanx or main line of battle, and were com- 
posed entirely of free citizens, natives of Attica. Secondly, 
the light troops, “ psiloi,” armed with javelins, but carrjfing 
little defensive armour, and no shields. These were des- 
tined for skirmishing and covering the movements of the 
phalanx, and were mostly slaves, who followed their 
masters, serving among the ^^hoplitai,” to war. Thirdly, 
there were gumnetai," or irregular light troops, carrying 
no defensive armour, but provided with javelins, bows 
and arrows, and slings, to harass the enemy ; these usually 
consisted of slaves or foreign troops. Besides these there 
was another class, “ peltastai,’’ so called from the light 
shield or target (pelta) which they carried, and inter- 
mediate between the “ hopHtai ” and psiloi.^’ ^ The cavalry 
consisted entirely of the wealthier Athenians, and was 
intelligent and enterprising. Each of the tribes of Athens 
had its own military commander, chosen from itself, 
and elected for the year only; and an Athenian army 
thus obeyed ten chiefs (“ strategoi ”) of equal rank. 

These commanded by turns for the day, while the ten 
together formed a council of war to consult and decide in 
cases of emergency. Practically the inconvenience of such 
a system was obviated by leaving nine of the ten behind, 
or by the appointment of a polemarch,” a sort of per- 
manent chief of the staff, who carried great weight in the 
councils. 

The Spartans owed much of their specially soldierly Sparta, 
qualities to the institutes of Lycurgus, which had for their 
aim to form a nation of warriors, and develop to the 
utmost those physical and moral qualities which render 
men invincible. Discipline, unquestioning obedience, un- 
complaining endurance, and contempt of danger, were the 
principles inculcated on the young Spartan from his 
earliest years, while his body was strengthened by every 
exercise and trained to every fatigue. As with the 
Athenians, military service was the first duty of every 
citizen of Sparta. The age of enrolment was twenty 
instead of eighteen; but the service lasted till sixty, and 
was more severe. In peace as in war, the Spartan lived 
as if in presence of the enemy. War time was, indeed, 
his relaxation, for he was then accompanied by slaves, 
carriages, and beasts of burden, and relieved of every 
labour or fatigue, to keep him fresh for battle. Cavalry 
was held in disrepute in Sparta; their infantry was formed 

^ The distinctioiL between the psiloi and the peltasicti is not clear, 
and it would almost seem that they were the same class of troops, the 
first name being applied to them when used as light troops, the second 
when formed in dose order and attached to the nbalanx. 
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ia five ‘‘nioras,” or regiments, corresponding to the five 
tribes; later, a sixth, which included a small force of cavalry, 
was added. The armies were usually commanded by the 
kings of Sparta; when one only was formed, one king 
remained at home. The Hng was accompanied by a body- 
guard, comprising the winners of the prizes at the athletic 
games, and had attached to him two polemarchs, or chief 
staff officers, and three administrative officers, who relieved 
him of all care of details, leaving him free to devote his 
mind to the great task of his command. I 

The phalanx, formed of the hoplUai, or heavy-armed i 
infantry, drawn up eight deep, was the basis of aU Greek 
tactics.^ The Spartan and Athenian phalanx differed 
slightly in interior organisation and subdivision, but the 
general principles were the same. For marching and 
manoeuvring the ranks stood at open order, that is, 6 feet 
apart ; for attack at close order, or 3 feet apart ; and for 
defence at locked order, or IJieet apart. The number of 
men in each phalanx, and the number of phalanxes into 
which the battle-array was divided, varied according to 
circumstances; but from 2000 to 4000 seems to have 
been the usual strength of a phalanx. The peltastai and 
light troops and the cavalry formed round or in rear of the 
phalanx ; the light troops remaining in front and harassing 
the enemy till the actual moment of colHsion, and then 
falling back to the flanks or rear. In counting the forces 
engaged in a battle, it was usual to reckon only the 
hoplitai, who answered to the knights and men-at-arms 
of the !Middle Ages ] but the peltastai and light troops 
generally equalled, and often considerably exceeded, the 
former in numbers. The Athenian phalanx was less com- 
pact than that of Sparta, but more formidable in its attack, 
the offensive being best suited to the national character of 
the former, while the passive courage and endurance of the 
L'itter shone especially in the defensive. At Marathon 
a /id in subsequent battles the Athenians advanced to the 
attack at a run, while the advance of the Spartans was 
al ways deliberate and slow. The Thebans, under the direc- 
tion of Epaminondas, modified the phalanx, forming it on 
a narrower front, with greater depth, and the soldiers 
standing so close in the ranks that they could not turn. 
This gave more weight at the point of impact, and the 
Theban column of attack, fifty deep, crushed the Lacede- 
monian phalanx, only eight deep, when opposed to it at 
Leuctra and Mantinsea. Xenophon compares the effect to 
that of a heavy vessel striking a light one amidships with 
her bow, and dashing her to pieces by the collision. The 
Macedonian phalanx was a combination and adaptation of 
the various earlier Greek forms. 

The Greek armies were essentially militia. A few guards 
and garrisons were maintained, but no standing armies like 
those of Persia; and the troops by whom such perfection 
in tactics was attained, and such brilliant victories were 
won, were only called under arms when occasion required, 
and returned to their civil life when the danger was over. 
By constant wars, however, this militia had acquired aU 
the character of a regular army; and the Spartan forces 
especially differed only in not receiving pay for their ser- i 
vices. Beyond their own country the warlike reputation 
and soldierly qualities of the Greeks made them highly 
prized as mercenaries, and large numbers adopted that 
profession. Thus we hear of Greek troops in the pay of 
the Egyptian kings in the time of Cambyses, and later the 
garrisons of the Persian towns in Asia Minor were mainly 
furnished by them; while Xenophon and the ten thousand 
Greeks who engaged under Cyrus the Younger did more to 
spread the fame of the arms of Greece than even the great 
victories of Marathon and Platsea, and, by exposing the 


1 The various fnnuations cannot here "be described in detail. 
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weakness of the Persian empire, paved the way for the 
future conquests of illexander. 

Macedon, inhabited by rude but hardy shepherds and 
hunters, and far behind its southern neighbours in civilisa- 
tion, had made no mark in history till Philip ascended its 
throne. But this monarch, who combined the highest 
military qualities with a far-seeing shrewdness which was 
fettered by no strict principles of honour, had no sooner 
established himself than he devoted all his energies to 
raising the military power of his country and extending 
his authority. The experience of his wars with the 
Athenians and other nations of Greece taught Mm that he 
could only overcome them by a discipline and training 
superior to their own, and he early saw that such was 
not to be given to a mere militia force. He set himself, 
therefore, to form a standing army, to which he gave an 
organisation, copied, but improved, from that of his adver- 
saries. By force of arms, by treachery, or by policy, ha 
increased his power and influence till it embraced all 
Greece; and he was about to make war on Persia at the 
head of her united armies when his death put an end to 
Ms ambitious projects. But his son Alexander had ah his 
father’s military genius and ambition, and at the same 
time inherited the instrument he required in the MgMy- 
trained army so carefuhy prepared. Within a year he had 
chastised the Thracians in the north, stamped out the 
Greek revolt by the storming and destruction of Thebes, 
and received at Corinth from the representatives of the 
southern states the cMef command over their united forces; 
and in the fohowing year crossed the Hellespont at the 
head of an army of 35,000 men, and commenced that 
career of conquest wMch was not to cease till he had 
carried his victorious arms over India, and founded the 
largest empire the world had yet known. The army with 
which these astonisMng campaigns were won was composed 
of native-born Macedonians, of their allies, and of mer- 
cenaries. The infantry was divided into heavy and light 
aimed, the peltastai now forming a most important part 
of the force, besides auxiliaries or irregular troops. None 
but native Greeks were admitted into the phalanx or the 
cavalry. The cavalry, which was more numerous than 
that of the Spartans or Athenians, was also divided into 
heavy and li^t ; the former carrying horse armour as 
well as body armour. The actual force with which Alex- 
ander crossed the Granicus, the frontier line, was 30,000 
infantry and 4500 cavalry, of whom about 12,000 were 
Macedonians, 5000 foreign mercenaries, and the remainder 
Greeks and allies. Special attention was paid to recruit- 
ing, generals being left behind to attend to it, and 
numerous reinforcements were sent to Alexander during 
his expeditions, so that at the battle of Arbela his army 
amounted to at least 60,000 men. The tactical organisa- 
tion of his army was adopted from the Greeks. The Mace- 
donian grand phalanx, as finally formed by Alexander, 
numbered 16,384 heavy-armed infantry: it was formed 16 
deep, each file of 16 men forming a lochos under a lochagos, 
who led the file, and thus became the front rank man. 
Th ese files were variously grouped. Thus two files formed 
a dilocliie^ four a ietrarchie, two tetrarchies a iaa^iarcMe, 
under a taxiarch or centurion, &c,; and 32 taxiarchies, or 
256 files, formed a simple pJudaTix of 4096 men. Four of 
these, with a due proportion of peltastai, light troops, and, 
cavalry, formed the grand phalaTix, The depth of 1 6 was 
chosen as giving greater solidity than the Spartan phalanx, 
while admitting of more subdivision. To form a solid 
column the phalanx was doubled, giving a depth of 32; 
to extend its front, its depth could be reduced to one-half, 
stiH offering a firm line. The principal weapon was the 
sarissa or pike, 24 feet long, of wMch 18 feet extended 
beyond the grasp. Thus the pike heads of six ranks 
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projected beyond tUe fronts and formed that brmtling 
mass of spears wliicli gave the phalanx its formidable 
appearance. The proportion of peltastai, cavalry, and 
irregular troops attached to the grand phalanx varied 
slightly, but as a rule the total about ec[ualled that of the 
phalanx. Of these, the peltastai would form one-half, the 
cavalry and irregular troops about a quarter each. ^ Thus 
the total strength of a grand phalanx and its auxiliaries 
amounted to about 32,000 men, and Alexander’s army at 
Arbela was formed of two such. The Macedonian phalanx 
was the crowning point of Greek military organisation, 
and therefore has been described at some length ; but a still 
greater military power was alread}” rising in the West, 
before whose legions the phalanx itself collapsed, and to 
this it is now time to turn. 

The early or legendary period of Roman history is 
enveloped in a darkness which hides the rise and first 
development of those institutions which ultimately gave 
to Rome the empire of the world. Her earliest military 
organisation is attributed to Romulus, who grouped the 
great families or elans (‘'gentes’’) in three tribes; each 
required to furnish 1000 foot soldiers and 100 cavalry, 
and in the force so raised is traced the origin of the 
Roman legion. But it is to Servius Tullius that the 
legend assigns the great classification, lasting to the time 
of the Ccesars, according to which the burdens and duties 
of military service were determined. The whole popula- 
tion was numbered and divided, according to wealth, into 
six classes ; the class determining the amount of war-tribute 
to be paid by the citizen, his position in the army, and the 
armour he had to provide. The legionary infantry, Triariij 
PrindpeSf JSaMati^ were usually drawn from the first four 
classes ; the light troops, YeliUs^^ from the fifth ; while the 
sixth and poorest class was exempted from all military 
service and from the tribute. For voting purposes and for 
enrolment these classes were subdivided into centuries; and 
a certain number of special centuries of eqnites ’’ were 
formed from the patricians and most wealthy citizens, who 
were required to provide horses as well as armour, and 
formed the eavalrj^ of the legion. Every five years a fresh 
census was held, and the classification according to property 
revised. Liability to service commenced at the age of 
seventeen, and lasted xmtil forty-six; and no Roman 
citizen could aspire to any office until he had served ten 
years in the infantry or five in the cavalry. The manner 
of raising the annual levy of troops is minutely described 
by Polybius, Immediately after the election of the consuls, 
twenty-four military tribunes were chosen from among the 
citizens of longest and most distinguished service. The 
consuls having published the day on which all persons 
liable to service were to assemble at the capital, the mili- 
tary tribunes were apportioned to the several legions. 
The magistrates then proceeded to choose from the different 
tribes, in order determined by lot, those most fit for mili- 
tary service, and sent them, in groups corresponding to the 
number of legions, before the military tribunes, who 
selected in turn for their several legions till the required 
numbers were raised. The conscripts then took the mili- 
tary oath, sacramentum, and were dismissed until the 
appointed muster-day, when the legion was formed and 
organised. The youngest and poorest were made VelUes, 
the next in age Hastat% the most powerful were selected 
for the Frincipesy and the oldest or richest reserved for the 
Trwjrii. The legion was commonly composed of 600 
Triarii, 1200 Principes, 1200 Hastati, and 1200 Velites, 

^ The ^‘Hastati,” so called from the ^^hasta,” or spear, were com- 
paratively lightly armed, and usually formed the first rank of the line 
of battle ; the ‘‘Principes,” heavily armed, formed the second rank ; 
and the “Triarii,” armed with shields, body armour, and short heavy 
spear (“ pilum ”), formed a third rank or reserve. \ 
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with 300 cavalry, — ^making a total stren^h of 4500 ; the 
number of Velites, however, often varied considerably. 
When the classification was completed, the three classes of 
Triarii, Principes, and Hastati were divided into ten 
manipuli or companies each, and the cavalry into ten 
turmce or troops ; while the Velites were distributed among 
the thirty manipuli. A first and second centurion was 
then chosen and appointed to each manipulus ; and these 
again chose each two ensigns ” from their manipuli. 
The centurions ranked among themselves according to the 
class to which they belonged ; thus a centurion of Triarii 
ranked above one of Principes or Hastati, and the first 
centurion of each class commanded the whole of his class 
or one of the lines of battle of the legion. Originally 
Roman citizens only, belonging to the five upper classes, 
were admitted in the army, and the soldier equipped hiiii- 
self at his own. cost, and received no pay. Afterwards, 
the socii or allies of Rome were included in her armies, 
and in the time of Polybius a consular army consisted 
usually of two legions, or 9000 Roman soldiers and about 
the same number of allies or socii. But under the pressure 
of the great Punic wars the consular armies were often 
doubled: at Cannse two double consular armies, or nearly 
80,000 men, were brought together ; and at one period of 
the second Punic war as many as 23 legions were raised. 
The system of payment, too, dating from the prolonged siege 
of Veil, removed the reasons for exempting the poor from 
military service, and they were included in the levies, 
though usually detailed to the navy as an inferior service. 
Finally, when civil wars had shaken the ' old institutions, 
and everything was sacrificed to faction and party spirit, 
even slaves and criminals were enrolled, and the whole 
character of the army was changed. Other causes also 
tended to the same result. The system of raising the 
consular armies annually, and disbanding them at the con- 
clusion of each campaign, required to be modified when 
distant wars were undertaken : legions were kept perma- 
nently under arms, and recruited annually by levies sent 
from Rome ; ambitious generals found excuses for not dis- 
banding the armies to which they owed their power, and 
by degrees a standing army was established; and these 
changes in the character of the army were accompanied by 
corresponding changes in its organisation and tactics. The 
distinction betw^een the three ranks became gradually 
effaced, and the three corresponding manipuli were 
merged in the cohon't. The legion was no longer divided 
into three lines and thirty manipuli, but into ten cohorts, 
and its force was raised from 4000 to 6000 men. The 
manner of fighting, too, was gradually changed, and the 
Roman soldier learned to trust less to his sword and heavy 
pilum^ only useful at close quarters, and more to javelins 
and warlike instruments. 

The turning-point in Roman military art is commonly 
fixed about the tune of Marius, to whom the change in the 
organisation, as well as in the composition, of the Roman 
armies is attributed. But the evil effects did not make 
themselves felt immediately, and the legions, whose actions 
under Csesar shed the brightest lustre on the Roman arms, 
were organised on the new system. So long as discipline 
and the old military spirit remained, the Roman armies 
retained their superiority, whatever their tactics. This 
spirit was too deeply implanted to die out soon ; and when- 
ever men arose worthy to command them, the Roman 
soldiery regained its reputation. But under a succession 
of wei and profligate emperors all discipline was lost : 
the legions, degenerated into a feeble militia, sold the 
empire which they were incapable of defending, and ulti- 
mately fell an easy prey to the rude and daring barbarians 
of the Horth, 

\ The Roman armies owed their long and remarkable 
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ascendency to three principal caiLses : discipline ; care in 
the selection, training, and exercise of the soldiers ; and 
readiness in adopting improvements, whether from friends 
or foes. In the first the Eomans surpassed all other 
nations. The second especially attracted the attention 
of oontcinporary students of their military institutions; 
l^ius,A'egetius, Josephus, all speak of the" constant exer- 
cises by which, in peace as in war, the Eoman soldier was 
trained and inured to war. ‘‘If,” says Josephus, “we 
consider what a study the Homans made of military art., 
we must confess that the empire to which they have 
attained is not a gift of fortune, hut a reward of virtue. 
They did not wait for war to handle their arms; nor, 
gI umbering in the bosom of peace, move themselves only 
when awakened by necessity: as if their weapons were 
bom with them, as if they formed part of their members, 
they allowed no truce to exercises; and these military 
games are real apprenticeship to combat Each soldier 
tests his strength and courage every day ; thus battles are 
neither new nor difficult to them; accustomed to keep 
their places, disorder never arises, fear never troubles their 
minds, fatigue never exhausts their bodies. They are 
certain to conquer, because they are certain to find enemies 
unequal to them ; and one may say, without fear of mis- 
take, that their exercises are battles without bloodshed, 
and their battles bloody exercises.” Josephus said truly, 
they would never meet their equals. "When they fell, it 
was not because their adversaries were superior, but be- 
cause they themselves were no longer what they had been. 

Hitherto war had been a progressive art. Each great 
military power succumbed in its turn to an organisation and 
a science superior to its own. But with the fall of Rome 
we seem to begin afresL The nations by whom the over- 
throw of this great empire was effected were in the condition 
from which ie Latins had emerged ten centuries before ; 
and more than ten centuries elapsed before the lost ground 
was regained, and such highly-trained armies again appeared. 

The early institutions of the Frank and German races, 
the new masters of Europe, were those of a free, proud, 
warlike people. The right to bear arms was the privilege 
of the freeman, the mark of his status in the communi^. 
No man could assume it tiU publicly pronounced worthy, 
and solemnly invested before the assembly of the people. 
From that time he was never separated from his arms. 
The same word {wehr) denoted a weapon and a freeman ; 
even his plot of land {were) was named after that by which 
alone he held it, and Jus social existence ceased when no 
longer able to carry arms and mount his horse. Similarly, 
nation and army were convertible terms ; the Longobar^ 
continued to call themselves an army {Seer) long after 
their settlement in Italy. Their organisation was rude 
and simple. The family was the basis of the social fabric; 
kindred families formed clans, and these again confedera- 
tions {Marl^emsseTwehaft), to which admission was only 
obtained by common consent. Finally, the kindred tribes 
or communities occupying a certain district {gau) formed 
a higher organisation {gaugemeinde), which ust^y included 
the whole of a particular race or stock, and had well-de- 
fined natural boundaries. For political and military pur- 
poses the gau or province was subdivided into “ circles” 
(Kreis) and “ hundreds,” names which have continued to 
this day; the latter calculated to include as many house- 
holds as would suffice to place a hundred warriors in the 
field. Kings and commanders were elected and were 
entrusted vdth absolute power in war time, hut in peace 
every freeman claimed perfect liberty ; all great questions 
were determined by the people in public assembly, and aU 
conquests were the property of the community, to be shared 
equally among them. It is hard to imagine a greater 


contrast than that between the perfect freedom and equality 
of the early German institutions, and the tyranny and 
unequal rights of the feudal system which succeeded it. 

But we can trace the gradual transition. From early days 
the most adventurous youths attached themselves to the feudal 
hero of the nation or tribe, to be instructed by him in system, 
peace and led to victory in war. Thus each great warrior 
collected round him a band of personal followers — retainers, 
whom he equipped with horses and armour, and rewarded 
with a share of the booty, and who in return followed him 
in all expeditions, and obeyed no law but his word. When 
conquests were effected by such bands, the land was the 
I property of the chief, and was distributed by him as a 
reward to his followers. Gradually kings and chieftaius 
! increased their retinues, extending protection to those who 
I obeyed them, and enriching them by grants of lands acquired 
by conquest or seizure. These grants soon ceased to be free 
gifts, rewards for past service, but were held to entail 
future service also ; and the chiefs assumed the right to 
revoke them. As the power of the nobles and the number 
of their retainers increased, so did the number and powder 
of the independent freemen decrease; a prey to oppres- 
sion and exactions of all sorts, they attached themselves 
in self-defence to some neighbouring lord, surrendering 
their lands, and consenting to hold them of him as vassals. 
Finally, the lords increased their pretensions, assuming 
the tiries of “ suzerains” or “ seigneurs,” claiming absolute 
authority over the persons and property of their vassals, 
and requiring an oath of fealty from them; and the feudal 
system, with all its grinding tyranny, was established. 
Nations were broken up into small seignioralties, whose 
lords, at constant war with each other, only united to 
resist any interference with their privileges ; and if occar 
sionally a powerful ruler like Charlemagne succeeded for 
a time in estabUshing a real government, it was only per- 
sonal, and collapsed as soon as the strong hand was 
removed. No great national undertakings, no great pro- 
gress in the arts of peace or war, were possible under such 
conditions; and it was not till feudalism was nearly extinct 
that these arts emerged from the darkness of the Middle 
Ages. 

The early Frank and German armies comprised the whole 
manhood of the nations, rudely organised by “hundreds,” 
or by tribes and families. Some knowledge of tactics had 
been gained from their adversaries the Homans, and from 
deserters and escaped slaves in their ranks; but they 
usually adhered to their own national formation, the wedge- 
shaped column of attack. The principal arm was infantry, 
divided into “heavy” and “ light the light infantry being 
originally the elite, and trained to act with the cavalry, 
but afterwards degenerating into mere attendants of 
the latter. The transition from the national to the feudal 
system is seen in the armies of Charles Martel These 
consisted in part of Ms personal followers, partly of mer 
canaries, and partly of national levies. At Tours the latter 
stOl formed the great bulk of the force, and fought, as of 
old, in heavy masses and with little tactical organisation. 

Under Charlemagne armies became more feudal, the chiefs 
and their retainers forming a larger proportion, the national 
levies a much smaller one; and the frequent levies ordered 
in his reign did much to extinguish the class of freemen, 
driving them to seek protection as vassals of the great 
nobles. The true feudal armies were formed entirely of 
the knights, men-at-arms, and vassals, who obeyed the 
summons of their suzerain, either at the call of the king, 
or for his own private wars, and whose service last^ 
variously for twenty or forty iiys or three months, at the 
end of wMch the army disbanded and returned home. 

The change in the constitution of armies was accom- 
panied by changes in their armament. As the equality 
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of the old freeuieti gave place to the classification of the 
people into lords, gentlemen, and serfs, corresponding dis- 
tinctions in arms and equipment followed; the horseman 
became the representative of the upper classes, the foot 
siddier of the serfs and peasants. The feudal system could 
only be maintained by the superior fighting power of the 
ruling class. All that money and art could do was there- 
fore lavished on the equipment of the lord and his imme- 
diate retainers, while the peasant remained ill-armed and 
comparatively defenceless. The strength of armies was 
measured by the number of men-at-arms. Efforts to arm 
and train the mass of the people commonly originated with 
the hings, in their desire to form a more national force 
til a n the semi-independent feudal levies, and received 
small encouragement from the nobles. When they suc- 
ceeded it was a sign of weakness in the feudal chiefs, and 
of a more popular government. In no country were the 
lower orders so warl3re and used to arms as in England; 
and historians have shown how essentially popular was the 
rule even of our most absolute monarchs. 

Two characteristics of feudalism were especially adverse 
to progress in military art: the undue preponderance given 
to one arm, numerically weak; and the impossibility of 
unity of action or combined organisation among so many 
independent and rival authorities. Among the causes 
tending to bring about a better military system must be 
reckoned the those marvellous efforts of fanaticism 

that still excite a wonder and admiration mixed with pity. 
It is true they left no mark at all proporticnate to the 
fastness of the efforts. The armies of the Crusaders, as 
they took the field, were mere tumultuary masses, as 
destitute of order and discipline as their leaders were 
ignorant of military science. But for the first time large 
bodies were kept continuously under arms, and some 
sort of organisation necessarily developed itself. The 
knights and leaders becoming conscious of their own 
numerical weakness, bestowed more care on the arms and 
discipline of their men, and learnt their value; and the first 
true infantry of the feudal times dates from the Crusades. 
An event of very different character, but not less exer- 
cising a most important influence, was the grant of the 
franchise to cities and towns, resorted to by Louis YI. 
of France in 1135 to establish a counterpoise to the power 
of the barons, and afterwards adopted in Germany and 
England. These enfranchised cities raised their own levies 
{milice des communes), and thus furnished the king with a 
military force independent of and antagonistic to the 
feudatories, and consisting mainly of an infantry superior 
in quality to the feudal vassals. Another cause was the 
ever-increasing employment of mercenaries, due partly to 
the growing wealth and luxury which made personal ser- 
vice irksome, partly to the proved unfitness of feudal 
armies for continuous operations. Lastly came the inven- 
tion of gunpowder, which, though it exercised no imme- 
diate effect on tactics, and had little to do with the over- 
throw of feudalism, ultimately revolutionised the whole art 
of war. 

Fall of feu- The fall of feudalism as a military system, though 
gradual, as all such changes are, may be said to have been 

Btandin*^ accomplished in the middle of the 15th century. Two 

a-rmies.'’ events occurring about that time gave it its death-blow — 
the defeat of the Burgundian chivalry by Swiss infantry in 
the three successive battles of Granson, Morat, and Nancy; 
and the establishment of compagnies d!<yrdonnance” by 
Charles VIL of France. The first destroyed for ever the 
overwhelming prestige attached to the mailed horsemen, and 
restored infantry to the place which it had held in ancient 
Annies, and has never lost since; from the second dates 
the origin of landing armies in Europe. Charles YL 
had already sought to substitute a permanent national 
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force for the foreign mercenaries, who were as great a curse 
to their employers as to their enemies; but the attempt 
was interrupted by his insanity, followed immediately by 
internal discord and disastrous wars with England. ^ It 
was not till sixty years later that Charles VIL, having 
firmly established his power by a series of successes over 
the Lglish, carried out his father’s idea;^and (in 1445) 
organised fifteen compagnies d' ordonnance, ^ to be main- 
tained in peace as well as in war. Each company con- 
sisted of 1 00 men-at-arms, or lancers,” with their attend- 
ants, viz,, squire, groom or batman, and three archers— 
the whole force amounting to 9000 men. Three years 
later, he organised a corresponding force of infantry, 

16,000 strong, named franc-archers. The superiority of a 
standing army over an assemblage of feudal militia was soon 
proved, and other states imitated the example of France, 

A change took place in the military system of Europe; 
the practice of calling out the feudal contingent ceased, 
and permanently paid troops, regularly disciplined and 
organised, were substituted for them. These troops were 
not always national. At first they were largely composed 
of the old bands of wandering mercenaries ; but the pro- 
portion of foreigners decreased as the feudal spirit gave 
way to a more national one. 

The development of the new system may be dated from 
the beginning of the 16th century. Armies, no longer 
undisciplined feudal levies, were permanently organised in 
companies and in regiments. The nse of fire-arms became 
general, though it was long before the pike was entirely sup- 
planted. The distinctive duties and value of cavaliy and 
infantry were recognised, and regular tactics introduced 
for the different arms, the battalion (originally lattaglia, 
battle array) becoming the recognised tactical unit for 
infantry, as distinguished from the administrative organisa- 
tion by regiments and companies. Articles of war ” were 
issued to their several armies by Ferdinand of Spain, 

Francis L of France, and Charles V., and a regular disci- 
pline thus established. From this time to the outbreak of 
the great French Kevolution but little change took place in 
the manner of raising armies, though their tactical organi- Progress iu 
sation varied accordmg to the arms in use. Armies were organisa- 
raised mainly by voluntary enlistment, compulsory levies 
being only resorted to under pressure of war. Usually the 
king or his commander-in-chief contracted with a nobleman, 
of repute as a warrior, or of large possessions, to raise a 
regiment — ^the nobleman to receive a certain sum down and 
an annual allowance for its maintenance, and to have the 
command of it. He in his turn engaged “ captains,” some of 
whom brought companies with them, others raised companies 
Tinder his authority, and others, again, merely commanded 
the men he himself had raised. Royal officers, '‘com- 
missaries,” were appointed to muster these regiments 
periodically, and see that the colonels fulfilled their share 
of the contract; and, on the. other hand, to issue the pay 
and provide for the subsistence of the forces. The regi- 
ments were sometimes raised for a fixed time, and disbanded 
at the expiration of that time or at the close of the war; 
but as standing armies, became general, they were main- 
tained permanently, the command being transferred as 
occasion required; and, as the terms of the contract were 
I always favourable to the colonel, the command of a regi- 
ment was a valuable piece of court patronage. The earliest 
form of organisation, both in the cavalry and infantry, was 
the company, originally representing the group of men who 
followed a knight to battle and fought under his banner, 
and later the bands of mercenaries who served under a 
captain.” These companies were afterwards grouped and 
"organised in regiments, but for a long time each company 
continued to carry its own banner, indicating its real origin. 

Both companies and regiments varied in strength according 
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to the habits of the countrj% and according to the wealth i 
or personal influence of the leaders. In the days when 
men fought in compact masses, and one man's voice 
^ could thus control a large number, 500 and even 600 
men was not an uncommon strength for a company; and 
in some nations the numbers never fell very low. In 
France, however, the policy initiated by Richelieu, and 
afterwards adhered to by Mazarin and Louis XIV., of 
breaking the power of the French nobility, and making 
them followers and dependants of the king, reacted on the 
organisation of the army; for it was found desirable to 
give employment to as many of the young noblemen as 
possible in the royal armies, and therefore to multiply 
the companies and commands, and the French companies 
sometimes fell as low as 30 men. As the undisciplined 
mel6e of feudal battles gave way to regular and scientific 
tactics, the necessity of bodies of constant and uniform 
strength was felt, and the battalion and squadron were 
introduced as fighting formations of infantry and cavalry 
respectively. Originally battalions were dense masses num- 
bering several thousand men, and composed of many regi- 
ments. As changes in arms led to the adoption of more 
extended formations, it became necessary to subdivide into 
smaller fi'actions, and battalions were gradually reduced in 
size till they became mere fractions of a regiment. Finally, 
when the advantages of uniform and permanent organisa- 
tion were more fully understood, and large standing armies 
enabled such improvements to be introduced, regiments 
also w^ere made of uniform strength, and the battalion be- 
came a fixed fraction, usually one-half or one-third of a 
regiment, but still retained its distinctive character as a 
tactical unit j while for administrative purposes, recruiting, 
clothing, payment, <fec,, the regiment was the unit. Simi- 
larly, the company remained the lesser administrative unit, — 
that is, the captain was answerable for the pay, equipment, 
and discipline of his company in camp and quarters; but 
on the parade-ground or battle-field the battalion was 
divided into a number of equal divisions not necessarily 
corresponding to the companies. In Frederick the GreaFs 
time a Prussian battalion, consisted of five (afterwards 
four) companies, but on parade was divided into eight 
“zugs” (divisions); and the Prussian company column, 
now so famous, is merely a return to the old formations 
adopted when the company acted independently. 

Tactical The tactical changes effected in European armies between 
changes, the beginning of the 16th and end of the 18th centuries, 
consequent on alterations in arms, need only be very 
briefly noticed here. In the earlier wars of the 16th 
century the musketeers formed but a small propor- 
tion of the infantry, and the great bulk consisted of 
pikemen, whose power lay in weight and mass: deep 
formations were consequently the rule. The cavalry 
still fought principally with the lance. In the latter 
part of the century, during the great war of inde- 
pendence of the Netherlands, improvements in fire-arms 
led to the proportion of musketeers being increased, 
attd the front of battle proportionately extended to give 
eiiect to their fire. Thus Maurice of Nassau usually formed 
his armies in battalions of 500 men, of 250 pikemen, and 
250 musketeers each, — the pikemen ten deep in the centre, 
the musketeers on the flanks. The cavaby also adopted 
fire-arms, and were taught to trust more to fire than to 
the effect of the charge. During the Thirty Years' War 
(1618-1648) the proportion of musketeers was still further 
increased. The imperial armies under Tilly and Wallen- 
stein still fought in heavy masses, but Gustavus Adolphus 
reduced his formations to six ranks. The bayonet, intro- 
duced about the middle of the 17th century, gradually 
superseded the pike, and led to a further reduction of the 
niTiks to four. During the prolonged warn of Louis 
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XlV.'s reign, and under the auspices of tiie great generaJs 
of that age, — Turenne, Conde, Eugene, and Marlborough,— 
considerable improvements were effected in the tactics and 
organisation of armies, and the peimanent grouping of 
battalions and regiments into brigades and divisions was 
first introduced. Still further improvements w^ere made 
during the Silesian and Seven Years’ Wars (1740—63). 

!Many changes ascribed to Frederick the Great are really 
due to Leopold of Dessau, w'ho, under the first Frederick, 
formed the army which the second Frederick led to victory. 

He reduced the ranks of the infantry to three, trained them 
to manoeuvi-e rapidly and with extraordinar}" precision, and 
was the author of the driU-book w’hich has remained the 
basis of all European systems of drill. But the improve- 
ments in cavalry tactics were unquestionably due to 
Frederick himself, who taught them the true secret of their 
strength, shock and rapidity, and further developed their 
power by the introduction of horse artillery, able to move 
rapidly and accompany the cavalry anywhere. 

At "the close of Frederick's bnRiant career every army 
in Europe had copied that of Prussia more or less 
closely. Infantry was organised in regiments of two or 
three battalions, each battalion 500 or 600 strong — ^this 
number being determined by the length of line w’hich it 
was considered one man could effectively control. Cavalry 
was organised in regiments of four squadrons, each 
squadron from 100 to 150 strong. Artillery organisation 
was still in its infancy, a large part of the guns being 
attached to regiments, and the heavy guns often horsed 
and driven by contractors. But Griheauval was laying 
the foundation in France of the battery organisation 
afterwards adopted by aU nations. The Prussian army, 
proud of its brilliant series of successes, equally proud of 
its manoeuvring powder and drill, was looked up to by all 
Europe, and believed itself invincible, but in its pride 
forgot how much was due to the hand which had guided 
it. The French army had fallen very low in general esti- 
mation, and even the American war, and minor successful 
expeditions towards the end of the century, did little to 
raise it. The Austrian army was slow to adopt improve- 
ments, but had acquired a reputation for tenacity. Eng- 
land, recently driven out of her American colonies, was 
hardly acknowledged as a power on land. 

Such w^as the military condition of Europe when the French 
French Revolution broke like a storm over the Continent, Revolu- 
sweeping away old landmarks and old systems, covering 
the land for years with a flood, which, when it receded, 
left the whole face of the country changed. When, in 
1792, the,monarchs of Europe banded to crush the revolu- 
tion, the military force of France w^as at a very low ebb. 

The old Royalist army was disorganised by revolutionar}' 
passions and frequent changes, and the constituent assem- 
bly had rejected the proposed “ compulsory service” as at 
variance with the liberty of the citizen. But on the pro- 
clamation that “the country was in danger,” volunteers 
flocked from all parts to join the armies, and a levy en 
masse was ordered to repel the invaders. Officials vied 
in proving their zeal by tbe numbers of recruits they 
forwarded to the frontiers, and patriotism and terrorism 
combined to fill the ranks. Within three years nearlj 
1,200,000 men were thus poured into the army, and 
sufficed to repel the invaders, and form the armies which, 
under Hoche, Moreau, and finally under Bonaparte, 
brought France forth victorious in 1797. But the long 
and bloody war had exhausted the supply, large as it was, 
and some new system of recruiting became necessary, for 
it was evident that voluntary enlistment would no longer 
suffice. In 1798, therefore, Jourdan brought forward 
and passed the law establishing conscription^ the basis of 
all French military legislation since that date, and more or 
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less of tbat uf other countries also. Every citizen was 
declared liable to service for five years, and the whole male 
population, between the ages of twenty and twenty-five, 
Tv as divided into classes and enrolled by name, to be called 
out as ‘occasion required It was the terrible power of 
the conscription that enabled Xapoleon to carry on the 
gigantic wars which characterised his reign, and after 
losing in the snows of Russia the largest army ever 
put in the field, to reappear in a few months with 
another almost as large. Other nations of necessity fol- 
lowed the example of France, and the conscription became 
general Prussia still further developed its power by 
reducing the j>eriod of service in the ranks, and passing 
her soldiers as soon as sufficiently trained into a reserve, 
thus gradually training the whole of her population. The 
“ short service and reserve system, the greatest revolution 
ever efiecied in this branch of military art, and charac- 
terised by a recent foreign writer on politicsd economy as 
‘‘the greatest, and in its ulterior consequences probably 
the most important, of the events of our century,” owed 
its origin to the conditions imposed on Prussia by Napo- 
leon at the treaty of Tilsit. Restricted to an army of 
43,000 men, the Prussian statesmen evaded the spirit of 
the clause by sending the trained soldiers to their homes, 
to be recalled when needed, and replacing them with 
recruits. This system, by which every citizen becomes 
also a trained soldier, and there is no limit to the size of the 
armies save that of population, was at first only partially 
adopted by other countries. The prejudice in favour of 
professional armies — soldiers whose business it was to 
fight and do nothing else — was too strong, and doubts were 
felt whether these semi-citizen armies would stand the rough 
trials of war. But after Sadowa, other nations had no 
choice but to copy it or resign their military position. It 
is true the lesson was not learnt at once by all, but 1870 
and 1871 enforced what 1866 had already taught; and 
within the last few years every great Continental power has 
reorganised its militaiy institutions on the model of Prussia. 

If we glance back at the history of militaiy institutions 
in Europe since the fall of Rome, we find it divides its- 
self into four well-defined periods. In the first or barbar- 
ous stage we have vast armies or hordes, formidable 
from their numbers and the courage of the warlike 
freemen composing them, but almost without tactics or 
organisation. In the second or feudal period we have 
armies nearly as numerous, but whose strength lay en- 
tirely in a small body of highly-equipped knights and 
men-at-arms, — the bulk of the army no longer freemen 
fighting for their country, but slaves fighting at their 
lord's command. Little progress has been made in tactics 
and organisation, and the fighting power of nations is 
exhausted in constant petty wars. In the third or “ stand- 
ing army” period we have small armies of highly-trained 
professional soldieit forming a class distinct from the rest 
of the population, tactics and organisation becoming a 
science and making vast progress. Lastly, under the con- 
scription we have armies once more national, embracing 
the whole male population, more numerous than ever, but 
now trained and organised with all the sciepce and skill 
of professional soldiers. Some remarks on the general 
principles involved in this branch of military art will serve 
as introduction to a more detailed account of existing 
armies. 

The military institutions of a nation are governed by 
various considerations, the principal of which are geo- 
graphical position, policy, national character, and wealth. 

A country like America, which is threatened by no power- 
ful neighbours, can devote its whole energies to peaceful 
pursuits, and reduce its army to a mere police force. But 


a European state, surrounded by warlike and powerful 
nations, may depend for its very existence on its army, 
and must consequently keep pace with its neighbours, 
and develop its forces to the utmost that industrial and 
economical considerations admit of. Political economists 
class all military expenditure as non-productive. Perhaps 
it might more fairly be called indirectly productive, as 
necessary to the maintenance and extension of civilisation, 
and the protection and development of trade. Further, 
the value of property increases with increased security, 
and military expenditure within certain limits thus tends 
to repay itself. Broadly, however, it may be treated 
as a tax for insurance, and as so much withdrawn 
from the productive power of the nation. The object 
of all militaiy institutions is to develop the highest 
amount of fighting power, — ^that is, attain the greatest 
! security with least strain on the industry of the country, — 
the latter being measured not by the cost of the army as 
shown by the budget, but by the amount of productive 
labour withdrawn and disturbance produced. All ques- 
tions, therefore, have to be considered under two aspects, 
military and economical — ^that of efficiency and that of 
cost. 

The first question that presents itself is the manner of Mode of 
raising armies. There are two methods, — that of voluntary raising 
enlistment, and that of compulsory levies or conscription: 
the former once the universal system, but now retained by 
England alone; the latter adopted by all other European 
powers. By voluntary enlistment the burden of military 
duty is distributed evenly throughout the community, the 
soldier receiving fair wages for his service, while the citizen 
bears his share in the form of taxes. Personal liberty is not 
interfered with, the industry of the country generally is 
xmdisturbed, those members only are withdrawn who are 
likely to contribute least to its wealth, and the army 
becomes a useful school and refuge for the restless 
classes of the community. But the supply of recruits is 
fluctuating and uncertain, they are drawn almost entirely 
from the lowest class, every desired improvement is 
hampered by considerations of its effect on recruiting, 
and the army tends to become a class rather than a 
national one. Compulsory service gives unlimited com- 
mand of men, introduces a higher class in the ranks, 
and raises the tone of the army generally; while mili- 
tary efficiency alone has to be considered in organisa- 
tion. But it presses much more severely on the country. 

Military service becomes a tax inflicted by lot, falling 
with excessive weight on some, while others escape free. 

“Admit substitutes (or exemption by payment), and the 
hardship falls exclusively on the poor; insist on personal 
service, and the loss of time, which to the young man 
of fortune is nothing, and which to the lowest class of 
labourer is unimportant, because the pay while serving is 
as good as he would get elsewhere, becomes a very heavy 
tax on the skilled industry of the artisan or the profes- 
sional nmn, or those who have business habits to acquire.”^ 

Hence in all countries where personal service is enforced, 
it is necessarily accompanied with provisions for softening 
its hardships and reducing its inequality. The time of 
service is reduced to a minimum, and a special short 
course is established for men of means and education 
above tffie average. Exemptions are permitted on personal 
or family grounds, and in Prussia these exemptions are 
carried so far that the ballot is practically done away with; 
and in some countries money payments are required from 
all who do not serve. The relative cost of the two systems 
depends upon the size of the army. So long as the num- 
bers required are small and can be obtained at a fair 


' Speech of Lord Derby, Tima, 15tli December 1870. 
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rate of wages, voluntary enlistment is the cheaper of the 
two; but when the numbers are large, and excessive wage? 
are necessary to stimulate enlistment, compulsory service 
becomes economical Such an army as England maintains 
is actually raised with less cost to the nation by the former 
system; but armies such as those of the Continental 
powers are only possible under the latter. So heavily, 
however, does the conscription press on the life of a nation, 
that it may safely be asserted that no nation ever did or 
will accept it, except of necessity. 

'I’erms oi The next great question is that of the terms of service. 

jervioe nation can afford to keep constantly under arms 

the whole force w’hich it may require to put forth in 
war. In olden times fresh armies were raised on the 
outbreak of each war. The great step in modern orga- 
nisation was the maintenance of permanent cadres and 
the formation of trained reserves. Military forces are 
now divided into “standing armies, comprising those 
who are actually doing duty as soldiers, and forming in 
peace time the cadres and the school of instruction of 
the army; and “reserves,^' under which name are included 
all who pursue their industrial callings in peace, but are 
called to arms in war. Such reserves, however, may be 
of very different value, from the Prussian “ reservist,” a 
trained soldier in the prime of life, to the guards mobile 
or volunteer who has only attended a few drills; and 
their value is always closely connected with the system 
and terms of service. There are practically three systems. 
The first, or l(mg service system is now almost obsolete, — ^it 
partly lives in England alone. Under this the soldier was 
engaged for life, or for a long term of years, remained with 
the colours so long as fit for service, and was then dis- 
charged, usually with a pension. It produced a highly- 
trained army, in which discipline, mutual reliance, esprit 
de corpSf constancy under discouragement, and all soldierly 
qualities, were carried to their highest pitcL The soldier 
made the regiment his home, and knew no law but the 
word of his commander. But such an army was neces- 
sarily small, being maintained in peace as well as in 
war, and could form no reserve, as all remained with the 
colours till they were no longer fit for service. In war, 
therefore, it had to be increased, and its casualties replaced 
by untrained recruits; and its quality deteriorated when 
excellence was most required. Long service also tended to 
produce a class army, isolated from the life of the nation, 
and always a dangerous weapon in the hands of an un- 
scrupulous ruler. Further, to condemn a man drawn by 
lot to lifelong service was felt to be incompatible with 
the maintenance of compulsory service; and when it was 
found by experience that soldiers could in three years be 
sufficiently trained for all purposes of war, and that by 
the application of short service armies could be trebled in 
numbers in war without increasing the cost in peace, the 
old long service armies disappeared from Europe. 

The converse of this is the second, or militia system, 
actually in force in Switzerland and Canada, and to a 
certain extent in America. Under this no permanent 
army is maintained, but all, or a large proportion, of the 
inhabitants are liable to service, and undergo a partial 
training. The cost of such a force is very small, the in- 
dustrial disturbance reduced to a minimum; yet the forces 
that are put in the field are formidable, in numbers at 
least. But its real economy is more than doubtful 
History abounds with lessons that such forces can never 
carry on sustained operations against trained armies. 
They may show brilliant courage; but they want the 
mutual knowledge and reliance, the constancy in ^ defeat, 
and the instinctive discipline which can be acquired by 
habit alone. The cost of putting them in the field is always 
disproportionately great. Opposed to trained armies, they 
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i invite defear; opposed to similar forces, as in the great 
i American w ir, decisive action on either side is impocsibie, 
i and the war dmgs on till its cost far exceeds that of years 
I of standing armies and peace preparations. 

The third and intermediate system is that of ^ort servic€ 
and reserves, now adopted by all nations. The European 
details of its application vary, but the general principles 
are the s:ime in all, — to maintain the cadres of a large 
i army in peace, capable of expansion in war, and to keep 
^ the recruit in the ranks only so long as is necessary to 
! make him a trained soldier, and then pass him into a 
\ reserve. It combines the numerical strength of the militia 
system with the organisation, training, and discipline of a 
long service army. Its practical application will be seen 
in describing the various armies of Europe. 

The principles of 07ga7iisatiG7i are comparatively simple. Organisa- 
Organls^ari-rn’is of two kinds, tactical and administrative; tion. 
the first having reference to action on the battle-field, the 
second to general maintenance in peace as well as in war. 
Originally the two were often distinct; thus companies 
and regiments were originally administrative units, bat- 
talions tactical ones; and the two had not necessarily any 
connection. But the most perfect organisation is that 
which answers both purposes, and in this direction all 
modem improvements have tended; and as the battle-field 
is the ultimate object of all preparation, administrative 
considerations must give way to tactical ones when they 
clash, and all organisation must conform to the tactical 
requirements of the day. Great progress was made in 
this branch during the Eevolutionary war. The origin 
of regiments and battalions has already been described. 

The first “mixed divisions,” ie,, divisions comprising 
troops of all arms, were formed in the Eevolutionary armies 
of 1792, and in 1804 Napoleon organised “corps d^arm^e,” 
each forming a complete army in itself, under the com- 
mand of a marshal, — the necessity for such organisation 
arising from the size of his armies, which had grown 
beyond the immediate control of one man. This organisa- 
tion was copied by other armies, and attained its highest 
perfection when combined by the Prussians with their 
territorial system — each corps d^arm^e being permanently 
located in and recruited from a particular province. A 
modem army usually comprises several such corps d’arm^e. 

A Prussian army corps, which may be taken as the type 
of modem organisation, consists of a staff, two infantry 
divisions, a cavalry brigade, a regiment (seven batteries) 
of corps artillery, a regiment of engineers, and a number 
of administrative services. An infantry division consists 
of a staff, two infantry brigades, a rifie battalion, four 
batteries of artillery, and a regiment of cavalry. An 
infantry brigade consists of a staff and two regiments 
(six battalions); a cavalry brigade of a staff, three regi- 
ments (twelve squadrons), and a battery of horse artillery. 

The engineers comprise a pontoon train, a light field bridge 
train, a column of entrenching tools, siege materials, and a 
field telegraph; while nine reserve ammunition columns 
accompany the corps artillery. The administrative depart- 
ments include the commissariat, charged with the supply 
of the troops, and having at its disposal five provision 
columns and 3* large amount of hired or requisitioned 
transport, and provided with a field bakery; — ^the medkal 
department, consisting of a staff ; three ambulance detach- 
ments, each having a staff of medical officers, 120 trained 
stretcher-bearers to attend to and carry off the wounded 
on the battle-field, a supply of medical stores, covers for 
wounded, and a number of ambulance waggons, fitted for 
the conveyance of wounded; and the medical staff 
attendants, tents, and all appliances for 12 field hospitals, 
each calculated to receive 200 wounded; — ^the pay deparU 
mmt, charged mth the military chest; — a field post, a depot 
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for sick and supernumerary horses, and otlier services. 
Such aii army corps has a fighting strength of 25 bat- 
ta.lions, or about 25,000 infantry, 5 regiments (about 
30U0) cavaliy, a:.d 96 guns, and a total strength of 


about 40,000 men, 12,000 horses, and 1400 waggons and 
wheeled vehicles. 

The following table shows approximately the military 
resources of the great powers of Europe: — 


1 

CoucJ-y 

Poiiidation. 

Militaiy 

E.\penditiire. 

Arrrvy — 
Peace Footing. 

Army — War Footing. 

Active 

Anny. 

DepDt 

Troops. 

Garrisons 

and 

Reserves. 

Total. 

Great Britain, 

France, 

1 German Empire, 

iiussia, 

Austria and Hungary, ... 
Italy, 

1 32 , 000,000 
St ),*/ ij 0,000 

41 . 000 . 000 

82 . 000 . 000 

36 . 000 . 000 

27 . 000 . 000 

T 23 , 000,000 
18 , 000,000 

15 . 500.000 

21 . 500.000 

10 . 500.000 
7 , 500,000 i 

190.000 

450.000 

400.000 

750.000 

275.000 

200.000 

2 - 25,000 

780.000 

080.000 

850.000 

600.000 
375,000 

95,000 

270.000 

240.000 

150.000 

150.000 

125.000 

350.000 

600.000 

330.000 

300.000 
220,000 
250,000 

670.000 

1 . 550.000 

1 . 250.000 

1 . 300.000 

950.000 

750.000 


JS 0 U. It is inijtoasible to form anj'ilimg but an approximate comparison, owing to the different conditions of service and varying 

organisation of the several armies. ^ Under “ depOt troops*' are included all forces whose province it is to feed the active aimy. 
Under “garrisons and reserves” are included all forces organised for home defence, and not forming part of the field armies ; but in 
several cases a lar^e proportion of these are available as reinforcements to the active anny if requii'ed. Only those forces that have 
received some training and have a pennaneut organisation are counted; thus the English volunteers are included, but not the German 
landsturm, or French reserves of the territorial army. The British troops serving in India have been included in the military 
forces of Great Britain, and the expenses home on their account by the Indian revenue in the military expenditure ; but not the 
native forces in India. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OP THE BRITISH ARMY. 

Tbe history of the military institutions of England may 
be divided into three principal periods, each marked by a 
st'stem peculiar to itself : the Anglo-Saxon, or militia period, 
preceding the Norman Conquest; 'the feudal period, extend- 
ing from that to the great Rebellion ; and the period of stand- 
ing armies, lasting from the Restoration to the present day. 

Prior to the Norman Conquest the armed force of Eng- 
land was essentially a national militia. Every freeman 
was bound to bear arms for the defence of the country, or 
f L r the maintenance of peace. Military service was not a 
debt due to the king or earl, the obligation of a dependent 
to his lord, but the service owed by a free citizen to his 
country. To give some organisation and training to this 
levy, the sheriffs had authority to call out the contingents 
of their several shires for exercise. The thanes appeared 
oll horseback, and the bulk of the people, armed with 
swords, spears, and heavy shields, or with bows and spears, 
f«)rmed the infantry. This force, termed the ‘^Eyrd,” 
was available for home service only, and could not be 
moved even from its county except in the case of invasion 
or great emergency; and it was principally to repel the 
invasions of Danes and others that its services were 
required. Yet even in those days the necessity of some 
more permanent force was felt, and bodies of paid troops 
were maintained by the king and some of the great earls 
at their own cost. Thus Canute kept up a household 
farce {liuscarle) of 8000 men, and paid troops also formed 
part of Harold’s army at the battle of Hastings. 

Although William professed to reign by right of inherit- 
ance, not of conquest, and to maintain the existing laws of 
the country, its military institutions underwent a rapid and 
complete change under him. The great slaughter of the 
Anglo-Saxon nobility at Hastings, and the frequent and un- 
successful revolts of the survivors, and consequent forfeiture 
of their estates, enabled William to make large grants to 
his foUow'^ers; and with these he introduced the feudal 
system of military tenure. Henceforth military service 
was a debt due by the dependent or vassal to the lord of 
whom he held his land, not the free service rendered by a 
citizen to his country. And William took advantage of 
his exceptional position as a conqueror, and as the original 
granter of nearly half the lands of England, to carry the 
feudal system to a perfection which it had never attained 
on tiu* Continent. Assuming that the king i.i the uni- 


versal lord and original proprietor of aU the lands of the 
kingdom,” he proceeded to divide the country into more 
than 60,000 military allotments or fees, to be held under 
tenure of ^‘knight’s service.” By the conditions of knight’s 
service the tenant of a fee was bound to attend his lord in 
war, with horse and arms, at his own cost, for forty days 
in each year, — ^the tenant of half a fee doing Hke service 
I for twenty days. Where one man held many fees — and 
I some of the great barons held several hundreds — he 
became responsible to the king as tenant-in-chief for 
military service in proportion to his grant, and required 
the same from his tenants. 

This important change in the tenure of land and military 
system of the country was not effected easily or at once. 
To the original Saxon proprietors, who still held much of 
the land, the feudal system was a strange and intolerable 
burden. But the ever-growing preponderance of the 
Norman element, the dissensions among the Saxons them- 
selves, which William skilfully made use of, the constant 
wars and revolts, and consequent necessity for improved 
military organisation, gradually overcame their resistance, 
and shortly before the Conqueror’s death the new system 
was finally accepted throughout the country. Thus tho 
king could command the services of 60,000 knights^ and 
men-at-arms for forty days free of cost; and these feudal 
troops, unlike the Saxon levies, were bound to follow hin; 
anywhere. Such at least was the theory; but in practice 
modifications were soon introduced. Forty days might 
suffice to repel an invasion or crush a revolt, but not to 
prosecute a foreign war; moreover, many of the tenants’ 
fees were subdivided, and the holders only liable to twenty 
or ten days’ service. On the other hand, many holders of 
fees could not render personal service, or preferred sub- 
mitting to a money penalty instead. Thus by mutual 
consent grew up a system of fines or ^^escuage,” and with 
the money levied from those who failed to do service the 
king was able to hire mercenaries, or pay such of the 
feudal troops as were willing to prolong their ser\ice. 
From time to time proclamations and statutes were issued 
reminding the holders of knights’ fees of their duties; but 
the immediate object was generally to raise money rather 
than to enforce personal service, which became more and 

^ The “ knight of honour,” the true knight, must not be confound 
with the tenant of a knight-fee. Practically the latter were usuaUy 
the men-at-arms ” only men of good family heing admitted to the 
honour of knighthood. 
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more rare. Thus ^dually departed the spirit of the feudal 
system, the principle that those who held the laud should 
fight for it j armies lost their national character, the power 
of the king was increased, and the first steps lid towards 
the establishment of standing amries as instruments in 
his hand. The feudal system had not, however, abrogated I 
the old Saxon levies ; and while in the former we ^race I 
the source of our stipendiary forces, from the latter arose i 
two national institutions, — tiie posse comitatus, liable to be I 
called out by the sheriff to maintain the king^s peace, and I 
later the militia force. The posse comitatus, or power of j 
the county, included aH males capable of beaiing arms, 
peers and spiritual men alone excepted; and though its 
primary object was to maintain peace and pursue felons 
under the command of the sheriff, it was also bound to 
attend upon summons for the military defence of the 
country. This levy was organised as an armed force by 
an Act of 27 Henry IL (1181 A.D.), and subsequently 
by the 13 Edward I. (1285 A.D.), commonly known as 
the '' Statute of Winchester," which determined the num- i 
bers and description of weapons to be kept by each man 
according to his property, and also provided for their I 
periodical inspection. This force was only liable to home 
service, but even in early days seems to have been used, 
as now, as a feeder to the army. 

The armies with which our kings carried on their foreign 
wars consisted mainly of paid troops. Many, in the days 
of the earlier kings especially, were foreign mercenaries, 
and these were sometimes imported to England to the 
great (^content of the country. But the Edwards found 
that there was better material to be had in this country 
than abroad; and the army which Edward HE. took to 
France, and with which he won the battle of Crecy, was 
composed exclusively of English, Welsh, and Irish. A 
muster-roll, still preserved, of the army with which he 
besieged Calais is interesting as giving the numbers and 
rates of pay of the different ranks. The prince received £1 
a day, and the bishop of Durham, 6s. 8d. Then follow; — 

13 Earls, . . . . at 6s. 8d. per diem. 

44 Barons and bannerets, . . at 4s. „ 

1,046 Knights, , . .at 2s. „ 

4,022 Esquires, captains, and leaders, at Is. „ 

6,104 Yintenars and mounted archers, at 6d. „ 

15,480 Foot archers, . . .at 3d. „ 

814 Mechanics, gunners, &c., irom 12d. to 3d. „ 

4,474 Welsh foot, . . . at 2d. „ 

These armies were raised partly from those bound to 
serve hy tenure, partly by forced levies, which, though 
illegal and often strenuously resisted by Parliament, were 
not unfrequent; but mainly by contracts entered into 
with some knight or gentleman expert in war, and of 
great revenue and livelihood in the country, to serve the 
king in war with a number of men." Copies of the in- 
dentures executed when Henry Y. raised hiis army for the 
invasion of France in 1415 are in existence. Under these 
the contracting party agreed to serve the king abroad for 
one year, with a given number of men equipped according 
to agreement, and at a stipulated rate of pay, the items of 
which are set forth, and agree generally with those given 
above, A certain sum was usually paid in advance, and 
in nlany cases the Crown jewels and plate were given in 
pledge for the rest. The profession of arms seenm to have 
been a profitable one, and there was no diflSculty in raising 
men where the commander had a good militaiy reputation; 
Edward TTT- is said to have declined the services of num- 
bers of foreign mercenaries, who wished to enrol under 
him in his wars against France. The pay of the soldier 
was high as compared with that of the ordina^ labourer, 
and he had the prospect of a share of plunder in addition. 

The funds for the payment of these aimies were pro- 
vided partly from the royal revenues, partly from the fines 


paid in lieu of military service, and other fines arbitrarily 
imposed, and partly by grants from Parliament. As the 
soldieris contract usually ended with the war, and the king 
had seldom funds to renew it even if he so wished, the armies 
disbanded of themselves at the close of each war. To secure 
the services of the soldier during his contract, Acta were 
passed (18 Henry YI. c. 19 ; and 7 Heniy YEL c. 1) indicts 
ing penalties for desertion ; and in Edward YI.'s reign au 
Act touching the true service of captains and soldiers 
was passed, somewhat of the nature of a Mutiny Act. 

The six centuries which elapsed between the Norman Under 
Conquest and the Bebellion may be treated as one period ''lia-rles 1 . 
in the history of the military institutions of England 
Though considerahle changes had taken place, though the wealth, 
feudal armies in which the great nobles rode at the head 
of their retainers, and whose main fighting strength lay in 
the number of knights and men-at-arms, had given place 
to armies raised by contract, commanded by officers having 
no personal connection with the men, and in which the com- 
mon infantry formed the real fighting strength, still these 
changes had taken place gradually, and fundamentally the 
principles remained the same. The army seldom came 
in collision with the nation. Latterly indeed, in Queen 
ElLzabeth^s time, the demands of the Irish wars had led to 
frequent forced levies, and the occasional billeting of the 
troops in England also gave rise to murmurs, but the 
brilliancy and energy of her reign covered a great deal, and 
the peaceful policy of her successor removed all immediate 
cause of complaint But with the accession of Charles L 
a new period commences, and we find the army a constant 
and principal source of dispute between the king and 
Parliament, until under William HE. a standing army 
is fi.nally established on its present constitutional footing. 

Charles wished to support his brother-in-law, the Elector 
Palatine, in his struggle for the crown of Germany, and 
for that purpose rais^ an army of 10,000 men. He was 
already encumbered with debts, and the Parliament refused 
aU grants, on which he had recourse to forced loans to 
supply the funds. The army was sent to Spain, but re- 
turned without effecting anything, and was not disbanded, 
as usual, but billeted on the inMbitants. The billeting 
was in itself illegal, and was the more deeply resented as 
it appeared that the troops were purposely billeted on 
those who had resisted the king’s loan. Finally, the dis- 
orders committed by these troops caused the king to issue 
a commission to certain persons, officers and others, to 
proceed against offenders “ according to the justice of 
martial law,” — ^thus establishing martial law in England in 
time of peace. These three breaches of the law — ^forced 
loans, billeting, and martial law — all directly connected 
with the maintenance of the army, formed the main sub- 
stance of the grievances set forth in the celebrated “ Peti- 
tion of Right.” In accepting this petition, Charles gave 
up the right to maintain an army without consent of 
Parliament; and when in 1639 he wished to raise one to 
act against the rebellious Scotch, Parliament was called 
together, and its sanction obtained, on the plea that the 
army was necessary for the defence of England. This 
army again became the source of dispute between the king 
and Parliament, and later some of the hottest contests 
arose on the question of the command of the armed forces : 
finally both sides appealed to arms, and the parliamentary 
army, after having overthrown the monarchy, upset the 
Parli^ent also, and remained undisputed master. Under 
Cromwell, the force which had raised him to power was 
naturally augmented and encouraged. For the fibrst time 
a real standing army, amounting at one time to 80,000 
men, was maintained. This army of the Commonw^th 
differed in character from those which preceded or followed*"' 
it, the men as a rule being taken from a better class. 

IL — 72 
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the officeis from a lower one* The common, levies of 
the jSxst parliamentary armies were no match for the gentle- 
men who gathered round the royal standard, till Cromwell 
leavened them with a different stamp of men, mainly drawn 
from the yeomen and middle class, — earnest resolute 
men, whose stem fanaticism was able to turn the scale 
against the headstrong valour of the loyalists. This class 
served largely in Cromwell's army, and gave a tone to the 
whole, while the pay was sufficiently high to make it 
a desirable profession for others besides the poorest. But 
with the officers it was otherwise. The noble and gentle 
families who commanded the king's armies remained faith- 
ful to bifl cause, and Cromwell had to draw his officers from 
a cla^ little above the men. Few will be found now to dis- 
pute Cromwell’s capacity as a general and ruler, nor the high 
qualities of the anny by which he maintained his power at 
home, and spread England's prestige abroad But such an 
army could not be maintained without great cost and hard- 
ship to the people at large, and before Cromwell's death it 
had produced deeperdiscontentthan even Charles's exactions. 

On the Kestoiation this army was disbanded The king 
feared and distrusted it, for it was formed of his enemies, 
and officered by men who had approved his father's execu- 
tion, and it h^ made itself hateful to the natiom The 
permanent forces of the Crown were reduced to the 
garrisons and guards " maintained by the king from the 
revenue allotted to him for carrying on the government of 
the country. The garrisons" were commissioned to 
special fortresses, — the Tower of London, Portsmouth, &c. 
The “ guards ” comprised the sovereign’s body guards (the 
** yeomen of the guard" and ‘‘gentlemen-at-anns," who had 
existed since the times of Henry VII. and VIIL); Monk's 
regiment of foot (now the Coldstream Guards), alone 
retained of the disbanded army ; and two regiments of life 
guards and one of foot guards, raised principally from the 
cavaliers who had followed the king's fortunes. Even this 
small force, at &st not exceeding 3000 men, was looked 
on with jealousy by Parliament, and every attempt to 
increase it was opposed. The acquisition of Tangiers and 
Bombay, as part of the dower of the Infanta of Portugal, 
led to the formation of a troop of horse (now the 1st Eoyal 
Dragoons) and a regiment of i^antry (now the 2d or Queen's 
regiment), for the protection of the former ; and a regiment 
of infantry (afterwards transferred to the East India 
Company, and now the 103d, or Bombay Fusiliers), to hold 
the latter. These troops, not being stationed in the 
kingdom, created no distrust ; but when in 1670, on occa- 
sion of the Dutch war, 12,000 men were raised for the 
protection of the coasts, Parliament immediately petitioned 
that they should be disbanded as soon as peace was made. 
On several occasions during Charles's reign considerable 
armies were raised, but were mostly disbanded again when 
the occasion ceased. Several regiments, however, were 
added to the permanent force, includhig Dumbarton's 
regiment (the 1st or Boyal Scots)^ and the 3d Buffs ; and 
on Charles's death in 1685 the total force of guards and 
garrisons” had risen to 16,500, of whom about one-half 
formed what we should now call the standing army. 

James H. was more obstinate than his predecessor in his 
efforts to increase the army, and Monmouth's rebel- 
lion afforded Mm the pretext. A force of about 20,000 
men was maintained in England, and a large camp formed 
at Hounslow. Eight cavalry and twelve infantry regiments 


^ This regiment has the oldest history of any in the world. Ori- 
ginally the “ Scottish Guard ** of the Mugs of rrance, it was formed in 
the 9th centory, and constantly recroited from Scotland. In 1625 
it was sent to England to attend the coronation of Charles I., and 
revisited it later to fight against the parliamentary army. On the 
Restoration it came permanently to England, and was named the 1st 
Royal Regiment. 


were raised, and given the numbers wMch, with few 
exceptions, they still bear. James even proposed to Par- 
liament to disband the militia and further augment the 
standing army ; and although the proposal was instantly 
rejected by the Commons, he continued to add to the army, 
and to billet them on the country, in defiance of the 
remonstrances of Parliament, till the Bevolution deprived 
him of his throne and put an end to the contest. The army 
which he bad raised was to a great extent disbanded, the Irish 
soldiers especially, whom he had introduced in large num- 
bers on account of their religion, being all sent home. 

The condition of the army immediately engaged the 
attention of Parliament. The Bill of Rights had definitely 
established that the raising or keeping of a standing army 
within the kingdom, onless it be by the consent of Par- 
liament, is against the law," and past experience made 
them very jealous of such a force. But James was making 
efforts to recover Ms throne, and seeking aid from France ; 
Ireland and Scotland were disaffected, civil war was 
imm inent, foreign war certain ; and 'William had only a 
few Dutch troops, and the remains of James's army, with 
wMch to meet the storm. Parliament therefore sanctioned 
a standing army, trusting to the checks established on 
the power of the Crown by the Bill of Rights and Act of 
Settlement, and by placing the pay of the army under the 
control of the Commons. An event soon showed the altered 
position of the army. A regiment wMch was favourably 
inclined to James, and had therefore been ordered abroad, 
mutinied, and marched north, declaring for James. It was 
surrounded and compelled to lay down its arms; but 
William found Mmself without legal power to deal with the 
mutineers. He therefore applied to Parliament, and in 
1 689 was passed the first Mutiny Act, wMch, after repeat- 
ing the provisions regarding the army inserted in the Bill 
of Rights, and declaring the illegality of martial law, gave 
power to the Crown to deal with the offences of mutiny and 
desertion by courts-martial From this epoch dates the 
Mstory of the standing army as a constitutional force. 

Under William the army was considerably augmented. 
The old regiments of James's army were reorganised, re- 
taining, however, their original numbers, and three of 
cavalry and eleven of infantry (numbered to the 28th) 
were added. In 1690 Parliament sanctioned a force 
of 62,000 men, further increased to 65,000 in 1691 ; but 
on peace being made in 1697 the Commons immediately 
passed resolutions to the effect that the land forces be 
reduced to 7000 men in England and 12,000 in Ireland. 
The war that quickly succeeded obliged Great Britain again 
to raise a large army, at one time exceeding 200,000 men ; 
but of these greater number were foreign troops engaged 
for the Continental war. On the peace of Utrecht the 
force was again reduced to 8000 men in Great Britain and 
11,000 in the plantations (i.e., colonies) and abroad. From 
that time to the present the strength of the army has been 
determined by the annual votes of Parliament, and though 
frequently the subject of warm debates in both houses, it 
has ceased to be a matter of dispute between the Crown and 
Parliament. The following table shows the fluctuations 
between that time and the present — ^the peace years show- 
ing the average peace strength, the war years the maximum 
to wMch the forces were raised : — 


Peacs. 


Tear. Number. 

irso 18,857 

179S 17,018 

1822 71,790 

1845 .'..lOO.OU 

1857 156,995 

1866 203,404 


WiB. 

Tear. Number. 

1745 74,187 

1761 67,776 

1777 90,734 

1812 245,996 

1856 276,079 

1858 222,874 


to 1856 the Britiieh forces servla^ In Indio stb sot 

tncliideil 
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During William’s reign the small English army bore an 
honourable part in the wars against Louis XTV., and 
especially distinguished itsdf by its intrepidity at Steinkirk, 
at Neerwinden, and in the assault of Namur. Twenty 
English regiments took part in the campaign of 1694. In 
the great wars of Queen Anne’s reign the British army 
under Marlborough acquired a European reputation. The 
cavalry, which had called forth the admiration of Prince 
Eugene when passed in review before him after its long 
march across Germany (1704), especially distinguished 
itself in the battle of Blenheim; and Eamilies, Oudenarde, 
and Malplaquet were added to the list of English victories. 
The army was peimanently increased by one regiment of 
cavalry and eleven of infantry ; and though the regiments 
were much reduced in strength during the fallowing 
peace, the cadres remained untouched. During the reign 
of the first and second Georges an artillery corps was 
organised, and the army further increased by five regi- 
ments of cavalry and thirty-five of infantry. Ikesh laurels 
were won at Dettingen (1743), in which battle twenty 
English regiments took p^ ; and thongh Fontenoy was a 
day of disaster for the English arms, it did not lower 
their reputation, but rather added to it. Six regiments 
of cavalry and six of infantry shared under Prince Ferdi- 
nand the honours of the victory of Minden (1759), and 
the English infantry was especially thanked by the prince 
for its conduct on that occasion. About this time the first 
English regiments were sent to India, and the 39 th shared 
in Clive’s victory at Plassey. During the first half of 
George in.’s reign the army was principally occupied in 
America; and though the conquest of Canada may be 
counted with, pride among its exploits, this page in its 
history is certainly the darkest. English armies capitulated 
at Saratoga (1777) and at Yorktown (1781), and the war 
ended in 1783 by the evacuation of the revolted states of 
America and the acknowledgment of their independence. 
Before passing to the great French Revolutionary wars, 
from which a fresh period in the history of the army may 
be dated, it will be well to review the general condition of 
the army in the century preceding. 

Regiments were rais^ almost as in the days of the 
Edwards. The Crown contracted with a distinguished 
soldier, or gentleman of high position, who undertook to 
raise the men, receiving a certain sum as bounty-money for 
each recruit. In some cases, in lieu of money, the con- 
tractor received the nomination of all or some of the officers, 
and recouped himself by selling the commissions. This 
system — ^termed raising men for rank — ^was retained tfil 
very recently, and originally helped to create the “ purdiase 
system” of promotion. For the maintenance of the regi- 
ment the colonel received an annual sum sufficient to 
cover the pay of the men, and the expenses of clothing 
and of recruiting. The colonel was given a ^‘beating 
order,” without which no enlistment was legal ; and was 
responsible for maintaining his regiment at full strength. 

Muster masters” were appointed to muster the regi- 
ments, and to see that the men for whom pay was drawn 
were really effective. Sometimes, when casualties were 
numerous, the allowance was insufficient to meet the cost 
of recruiting, and special grants were made. In wax time 
the ranks were also filled by released debtors, pardoned 
criminals, and impressed paupers and vagrants. Where 
the men were raised by voluntary enlistment, the period of 
service was a matter of contract between the colonel and 
the soldier, and the engagement was usually for life ; but 
exceptional levies were enlisted for the duration of the war, 
or for periods of three or five years. The army was officered 
entirely from the upper ranks, the low rate of pay and the 
purchase system combining to exclude all but men of 
independent incomes. Appointments (except when in the 


gift of the colonel) were made by the King at home, and 
by the Commander-in-Chief abroad ; even in Ireland the 
power of appointment rested with the local commander of 
the forces xmtil the Union. The soldier was clothed by 
his colonel, the charge being defrayed from the “ stock 
fund.” The army lived in barracks, camps, or billets. The 
barrack accommodation in Great Britain at the beginning 
of the century only sufificed for 5000 men; and though it 
had gradually risen to 20,000 in 1702, a large part of the 
army was constantly in camps or billets — ^the latter causing 
endless complaints and difficulties. The drill of the army 
was mainly borrowed from that of Frederick, but the 
American war had trained many regiments to skir mi s hin g. 

The administration was generally corrupt and defective, and 
the character of the army stood very low when England 
embarked on her long war with France. 

Her first efforts in this war did not tend to raise it. 

After a campaign, fought with great gallantly but not much 
skill, the English army under the Duke of York was driven 
out of Holland, and that country annexed to France. But 
the appointment of the Duke of York to the post of Com- 
mander-in-Ohief of the army was the commencement of 
a better era. He did much to improve its organisation, 
discipline, and training, and was ably second^ by com- 
manders of distinguished ability. Under Abercromby in 
Egypt, under Stewart at Maida, and under Wellesley and 
Lake in India , the British armies again attached victory to 
their standards, and made themselves feared and respected. 

The energy and unbending resolution of Pitt seemed to 
communicate itself to the nation, and the threatened 
invasion of England excited her martial spirit to the highest 
pitcL Finally, her military glory was raised by 4he series 
of successful campaigns in the Peninsula, until it culmin- 
ated in the great victory of Waterloo; and the army 
emerged from the war with the most solidly founded re- 
putation of any in Europe.^ 

The events of this period belong to the history of 
England, and fall outside the province of an article dealing 
only with the army. The great augmentations required 
during the war were effected partly by raising addi- 
tional regiments, but principally by increasing the number 
of battalions, some regiments being given as many as four. 

On the conclusion of peace these battalions were reduced, 
but the regiments were retained, and the army was per- 
manently increased from about 20,000, the usual peace 
establishment before the war, to an average of 80,000. 

The Duke of York, on first appointment to the command, 
had introduced a uniform drill throughout the army, which 
was further modified according to Dundas’s system in 1800 ; 
and, under the direction of Sir John Moore and others, a 
high perfection of drill was attained. At the beginning of 
the war, the infantry, like that of the Continental powers, 
was formed in three ranks ; but a two-rank formation had 
been introduced in America and in India, and gradually 
became general, and in 1809 was finally approved. 

In the Peninsula the army was permanently organised Recent 
in divisions, usually consistiug of two brigades of three or <5baiig€s 
four battalions each, and one or two batteries of artille^. 

The Duke of Wellington had also brought the commissariat 
and the army transport to a high pitch of perfection; but 
in the long peace which followed these establishments were 
reduced or broken up. The period which elapsed between 
Waterloo and the Crimean war is marked by a number of 
Indian and colonial wars, but by no organic changes in the 
army, with perhaps the single exception of the Enlistment 
Act of 1847, by which short service, — an original 


^ “ Po8s4dant les sotiyonirs de gloire et de enicc^ les plus solides, 
saus contredit, panni toutes les armees euxopdemies.**— 
by tbe Baron de Qrancey, Paris, 1873.) 
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enlistment for 10 or 12 years, ynth power to re-engage to 
complete 21, — ^was substituted for tbe life enlistments 
hitherto in force. The army went to sleep on the laurels and 
recollections of the Peninsula. The Duke of Wellington, 
for many years Comniander-in-Chief, was too anxious to 
hide it away in the colonies, and to save it from further 
reductions or utter extinction, to attempt any great adminis- 
trative reforms. The force which was sent to Turkey in 
1854 was an agglomeration of battalions, individually 
perhaps the finest the world had ever seen, but unused to 
work together, without trained staff, administrative depart- 
ments, or army organisation of any kind. They fought 
with d^istinguished gallantry at the Alma and at Inkerman, 
but succumbed under the hardships, the privations, and the 
sickness of the winter before Sebastopol — sacrifice to 
maladministratioii. The lesson was dearly bought, but was 
not thrown away. From that time successive War Ministers 
and Commanders-in-Chief have laboured perseveringly at 
the difficult task of army organisation and administration. 
Foremost in the work was Lord Herbert, the soldiers’ friend, 
who fell a sacrifice to his labours, but not before he had 
done much for the army. The whole system of administra- 
tion was revised. In 1854 it was inconceivably compli- 
cated and cumbersome. The Secretary of State for War 
and Colonies/’ sitting at the Colonial Office, had a general 
but vague control, practically limited to times of war. The 
“Secretary at War” was the parliamentary representative of 
the army, and exercised a certain financial control, not 
extending, however, to the ordnance corps. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief was responsible to the sovereign alone in 
all matters connected with the discipline, command, or 
patronage of the army, but to the Secretary at War in 
financial matters. *rhe Master-General and Board of 
Ordnance were responsible for the supply of material on 
requisition, but were otherwise independent, and had the 
artery and engineers under them. The Commissariat 
Department had its headquarters at the Treasury; and the 
militia until 1852 were under the Home Secretary. A 
number of minor subdepartments, more or less independent, 
also existed, causing endless confusion, correspondence, and 
frequent collision. In 1854 the business of the colonies 
was separated from that of war, and the then Secretary of 
State, the Duke of Newcastle, assumed control over all the 
other administrative officers. In the following year the 
Secretary of State was appointed Secretary at War also, 
and the duties of the two offices amalgamated. The same 
year the Commissariat Office was transferred to the War 
Depa^ent, and the Board of Ordnance abolished, its 
functions being divided between the Commander-in-Chief 
and the Secretary of State. The minor departments were 
gradually absorb^ and the whole administration divided 
under ttoo great chiefs, sitting at the War Office and Horse 
Guards respectively. Finally, in 1870 these two were 
welded into one, and the War Office as now existing was 
constituted. 

Corresponding improvements were effected in every 
branch. The sy^m of clothing the soldiers was altered, 
the contracts being taken from the colonels of regiments, 
who received a money allowance instead, and the clothing 
supplied from Government manufactories. The pay, foo<^ 
and general condition of the soldier were improved ; 
reading and recreation rooms, libraries, gymnasiums, and 
facilities for games of all kinds being provided. Special 
attention was directed to sanitary matters ; large barracks 
were built on improved principles ; more space allotted to 
the men ; ventilation and drainage improved, and the rate 
of mortality greatly reduced. A large permanent camp 
was formed at Aldershott, where considerable forces were 
collected and manoeuvred together. Various educational 
establishments were opened, a staff college established for 


the instruction of officers wifahing to qualify for the staff, 
and regimental schools improved. 

The Indian mutiny of 1857, followed by the transference * 
of the government of India from the hands of the East 
India Company to those of the Queen’s ministers, led to 
important changes. The East India Company’s white 
troops were amalgamated with the Queen’s army, and 
reorganised — a difficult task, and one which cannot yet be 
said to be completed. 

Among recent alterations may be mentioned the localisa- 
tion of the army, commenced in 1872, but which cannot 
produce its fuU effects for many years to come ; the trans- 
ference of certain powers over the militia from the lords- 
lieutenant to the Crown, in 1871, and the placing the 
militia and volunteer forces directly under the generals 
commanding districts; the abolition of purchase, in 1871 ; 
the introduction of short service (6 years in the ranks) by 
the Army Enlistment Act of 1870; the institution of 
annu a l autumnal manoeuvres, at which considerable forces 
are collected and. manoeuvred against one another over 
extensive tracts of country ; the formation of the Control 
Department, <fcc. ; but these will be dealt with at length in 
the following pages. 

British Army as it is. 

The supreme command of all the military forces of the Adminis- 
nation is vested in the Crown, but can only be exercised tration of 
through an intermediate and responsible agent. The entire 
administration, therefore, of the regular army and reserve 
or auxiliary forces is under the control and responsibility 
of the Secretary of State for War, who is assisted by two 
under-secretaries, the Farliamentary and Fermanent Under- 
secretaries of State. The actual army administration is 
I divided among three great officers, — ^the Officer Com- 
manding in Chief, the Surveyor-General of Ordnance, and 
the Financial Secretary. These officers are at the head 
respectively of the three great departments of the War 
Office, viz., the Military Department, the Control Depart- 
ment, and the Financial Department; their duties are 
defined by orders of Council of the 4th and 23d June 1870. 

The Officer Comrmndmg m Chief is charged with “ the 
discipline and distribution of the army, and of the reserve 
forces of the United Kingdom when embodied or called out 
for actual military service ; the military education and 
training of the officers, non-commissioned officers, and men 
of the army, and of the reserve forces when assembled for 
training, exercise, inspection, or voluntary military duty ; 
enlisting men for and discharging mcjn from the army and 
army reserves; the collection and record of strategical 
information, including topography, in relation to the military 
circumstances of this and other countries ; the selection of 
fit and proper persons to be recommended to Her Majesty 
for appointment to commissions in the army, for promotion 
for staff and other military appointments, and for militaiy 
honours and rewards.” The Surveyor-Ceneral of the Ordr 
nance is charged with “providing, holding, and issuing to 
all branches of the army and reserve forces, food, forage, 
fuel, light, clothing, arms, accoutrements, munitions of war, 
and all other stores necessary for the efficient performance 
of their duties by such forces, of proper quality and pattern, 
and in proper quantities, according to the regffiations 
governing the provision, custody, and issue of such supplies ; 
exercising a strict control over the e2q)enditure of such 
supplies, and seeing that they are properly accounted for 
by the several officers and others who may be charged with 
their custody, issue, and use ; the custody of all buildings 
in which troops are quartered, and allotting quarters ; pro- 
viding transport for troops, and directing land and inland 
water transport ; preparing the estimates for the above 
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services, and causing the expenditure for them to be duly 
and carefully examined.'* The Firiamidl Searetary is 
charged with ‘‘ preparing the annual estimate for the pay 
of the army and reserve forces ; collecting and incorporating 
into a general estimate for army services the estimates of 
the other departments of the War Office, and iSmancialiy 
reviewing the expenditure proposed in such estimates; 
submitting for the instructions of the Secretary of State 
for War any proposed redistribution of the smns allotted 
to the different subdivisions of the votes for army services ; 
finally, allowing ah cash expenditure, and recording the 
same under its proper head of service in the annual account | 
fur Parliament ; issuing ail warrants for the payment of 
moneys, making all imprests to accountants and others, and 
seeing that accounts are duly rendered for the same ; advis- 
ing the Secretary of State on ah questions of pay, retired 
pay, and pensions for the army and reserve forces.** Any 
or ah of the above-mentioned great officers may be in 
Parliament; and the Surveyor-General of Ordnance and 
Financial Secretary have usuaUy seats in the Lower House. 

Military The Officer Commanding in Chief is nominated by a 

Depart- gf service, and holds his appointment during Her 

■ Majesty*s pleasure, differing in this respect from the 
Surveyor-General and Financial Secretary, who are ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of State, and removable at his 
pleasure. The appointment is therefore not a political one, 
and has been held by H.B.BL the Duke of Cambridge since 
ld56. He is assisted in his duties, and his orders are con- 
veyed and executed through the agency of the Gerieral Staff 
of the army, comprising the Headquarter Staff of the Mili- 
tary Department at the War Office, and the general officers 
holding commands at home or abroad, with their subordinate 
staffs. The Headquarter Staff is subdivided into the Adr 
iutantrGeneraTa Department, under the Adjutant-General to 
the Forces, a general officer of high standing, who is named 
directly by the sovereign, and is the chief staff officer of 
the Oommander-in-Chief, and the channel through which 
all communications connected with the personnel, military 
operations, duties, discipline, and genei-d efficiency of the 
army pass; the QuarterTrioLster-GerieraVs Department,^ under 
the Quartermaster-General to the Forces , — ^ general oflSicer 
of subordinate rank to the Adjutant-Genei^, but also 
appointed by the sovereign — ^whose duties embrace the 
movement and quartering of troops, roster of regiments for 
foreign service, and military questions connected with 
barracks ; the Military Secretary s Department, under the 
military secretary to the Oommander-in-Chief, who is the 
channel of correspondence on all matters connected with 
the appointment, promotion, exchange, and retirement of 
officers, and honours and rewards ; the Imtdligmx Depart- 
ment^ including the Topographical Department, under a 
Deputy- Adjutant-General, charged with the collection and 
registering of all strategical, statistical, and topographical 
information, whether rating to the British Empire or to 
foreign countries and armies ; the Recruiting Department^ 
under an Inspector-General of Recruiting, charged with the 
supervision of the recruiting throughout the kingdom; 
the Avadliary Farces D&pwrtmenty under an Inspector- 
General of j^serve and Auxiliary Forces, embracing all 
questions connected with the militia, yeomanry, volunteers, 
and army reserves ; and the Military Fducatim Depart- 
menty under the Director-General of Military Education, 
charged with the instruction and examination of officers, 
and matters connected with military colleges and regimental 
or garrison schools and Ebraries. The artillery and en- 
gineers have a distinct headquarter staff, subordinate, how- 
ever, to the Adjutant-Qener^ 

The Surveyor-General of the Ordnance is appointed by 

^ The Adjutant- and Quartemiaster-General’s Departments have 
heen recently amalgamated, but the subdivision of duties still remains. 
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[ the Secretary for War, and removable at his pleasure ; the Ordnance 
I appointment is therefore a political one, and usually con- Control 
nected with a seat in Parliament His subordinates and 
assistants in the performance of his duties are the staff of ‘ 
the Ordnance Department at the War Office, and the officers 
of the Control Department at the various military stations 
at home and abroad. The Ordnance Department is divided 
into the Supply and Transport Division, under a Director of 
Supplies and Transport, whose duties embrace questions con- 
nected with transport, food, forage, fuel and light, barracks, 
billets, and lodging; the ArtiUery and Stores Division, under 
a Director of Artillery and Stores, whose duties embrace all 
questions connected with the manufacture, maintenance, 
and supply of warlike stores of all kinds, and store and 
clothing accounts ; the Contracts Division, under a Director 
of Contracts, who makes all necessary contracts at home, 
and examines those entered into abroad ; and the Clothing 
Division, under the Director of Clothing, who has charge 
of the manufacture and supply of clothing for the army. 

The Financial Secretary is appointed by the Secretary Finance 
for War, and removable at his pleasure ; the appointment, Depart- 
like that of the Surveyor-General, is therefore a political 
one, and usually connected with a seat in Parhament. He 
is assisted by an Accountant-General and large staff of 
clerks m his department of the War Office, but has no staff 
or subordinates outside its walls. 

The number of men to be maintained and the amount of Estimates, 
money to be expended are determined by an annual vote 
of Parliament, based on the estimates laid before the House 
by the Minister of War. The minister, with the advice ot 
the Officer Commanding in Chief, decides on the number 
of men that Parliament shall be asked to provide for the 
ensuing year, and the estimates are framed accordingly. 

To obtain the greatest possible accuracy, every subordinate 
department at home and abroad is called upon for a detailed 
statement of probable expenditure. These are examined 
and amended by the heads of the several departments and 
divisions at the War Office, and passed on to the Finance 
Department, where they are collected and incorporated into 
a general estimate, which is submitted to the Secretary of 
State, with the remarks of the Financial Secretary ; and 
being revised and finally approved of, is submitted to the 
Treasury and included in the annual budget of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. The Treasury may, however, re- 
duce any item that appears excessive. WTien the amount has 
been voted by Parhament, the Treasury authorises the Pay- 
master-Genei^ to honour the orders of the War Office to 
the extent of the vote. At home the necessary funds are 
obtained by warrants issued by the Accountant-General, 
under authority of the Financial Secretary, and paid by 
the Paymaster-General by means of orders upon the Bank 
of England ; abroad they are obtained partly by remittances 
of specie, but principally by the negotiation of bills of 
exchange drawn upon the Lords of the Treasury by the 
local Control officers, acting in this respect on beh^ of 
the Treasury. The army estimates, as laid before Parlia- 
ment, are divided under a certain number of votes, 
and these again into sub-heads and items ; and , no 
money granted under one vote can be applied to a 
service included under another vote without the sanction 
of the Treasury. Within the limits of the vote, however, 
the War Office has the power of redistributing the sums 
allotted. 

The following abstract of the army estimates for 1873-4 
(which does not include, however, the cost of that part of 
the army which is serving in India), will indicate the 
classification under' heads and votes, and the amounts 
allotted; and although these vary slightly from year to 
year, the general distribution of expenditure remains 
tolerably umf orm : — 



Enlist- 
ment of 
soldiers. 
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1. BeavXofr Forces, 

Votes. 

1. Staff and Kegimental Pay and Allowances.,. £5,072,600 

4. Diyine Service, Law, and Medical Service... 321,200 


£5,393,700 

2. Avadliaary cmd Reserve Forces, 

5, 6. iGlitia and Teomanry £894,300 

7, 8. Volunteers — ^Aimy Reserve 553,500 


£1,447,800 

3. Conirol Establishm&ats and Services, 

9. Control Establishments, Wages, &:c. £389,000 

10. Provisions, Forage, Fuel, Transport, &c. 1,980,700 

11. Clothing J^tabliskments and Services 743,100 

12. Supply and Manufacture of Warlike Stores, 1,070,000 


£4,182,800 

4. JForks and Buildings, 

18. 'WotkBt Buildings, and Repairs £778,000 


5. Various Services. 

14f 15, 16. Administratioii, Education, and MiscellaneotLS, £863,700 

6. Fon^ejictivc Services, 

17, 18. Pay of General Officers, and Rewards £115,400 

19, Retired Officers — ^Pull and Half Pay 527,900 

20, Widows’ Pensions, &c. 147,300 

21, 22, 23. In and Out Pensions, and ditto for Wounds, 1,267,500 

24, 25. Superannuation Allowances 192,300 

£2,250,400 

Total Effective and Non-Effective Services £14,416,400 

The whole of the military forces of England are raised 
by voluntary enlistment. Eecruiting for the army is carried 
on partly by means of the large staff of non-commissioned 
officers attached to the brigade dep6ts, partly by means of 
pensioners receiving a special rate of pay while so employed, 
and partly by sergeants or parties sent out by regiments 
and corps for the purpose — the whole being under the 
superintendence of the colonel commanding the brigade 
district. Infantry regiments of the line recruit as far as 
possible within the districts to which they are attached ; 
but the cavalry, artilleiy, engineers, guards, and rifles recruit 
throughout the country generally. Enlistment in the army 
is regulated by the annual Mutiny Act and the Army 
EnHstmeut Act ; the former legalises the maintenance of 
an army, and lays down the number of men and manner 
of enlisting them; the latter fixes the period and conditions 
of service. By the Enlistment Act of 1 870 men are enlisted 
for a first period of twelve years, which may be spent either 
entirely in the army, or partly in the army and partly in 
the reserve, as may from time to time be fixed by the 
Secretary of State for War. At present ‘‘ short service ” is 
fixed at six years in the anny and six in the reserve for 
infantry, and eight years in the army and four in the 
reserve for the other branches. The Household cavalry, 
and a certain proportion in the other branches, are enlisted 
for long service, '' i.e,, twelve years in the ranks. 

On the completion of twelve years^ army service, soldiers 
may be allowed to re-engage for nine years, making a total 
of twenty-one, at the end of which they are entitled to 
discharge with a pension. Those who are passed into the 
army reserve remain liable for the rest of their twelve 
years^ engagement to be recalled into the ranks in case of 
war or national emergency, and to be called out for eight 
days’ training in each year,* but otherwise resume their 
positions as citizens, and are free to follow their callings. 

A recruit for the army must be between 18 and 25 years 
of age, unmarried, free from physical infirmities, and of 
such height and chest measurement as may be laid down 
from time to time. The standard has frequently varied, 
having been used as a means of regulating the supply 
of recruitfif, but stood in 1873 at a miniTYm-m of 5 feet 
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S inches for the infantry, 5 feet 6 inches for light cavalry 
and engineers, 5 feet 7 inches for gunners, and 5 feet 8 inches 
for heavy cavalry ; the minimum chest measurement being 
33 inches. For rifle regiments and for artillery drivers the 
standard is reduced to 5 feet inches, but increased chest 
measurement is required. Exceptions are also made in 
favour of artificers and others. When a recruit presents 
himself for enlistment he is asked certain questions as to 
age, and whether he has served before ; if the answers are 
satisfactory, and he is otherwise suitable, he is given a 
shilling as enlistment money, and served with a notice 
warning him to attend before a magistrate for attestation. 
Within not less than twenty-four, and not more than ninety- 
six hours he is brought before the magistrate. If he then 
dissents from his enlistment, he may be discharged on 
payment of 20s. “smart money;’’ if he still wishes to 
enlist, he makes a declaration contained in the attesta- 
tion paper as to his age, place of birth, trade, <fcc. ; signs 
the attestation, and lakes the oath of allegiance; and 
is thenceforth legally a soldier. Ho recruit, however, is 
finally accepted until he has been examined by a medical 
officer, and approved by an officer of rank detailed for the 
purpose. Formerly, recruiting was carried on largely at 
public-houses kept for the purpose; young men were 
entrapped by lying placards or by the misrepresentations 
of recruiting agents, and often enlisted whilst drunk, and 
then sent under escort to their regiments. Recently great 
improvements have been made in the recruiting service ; 
the bounties formerly offered, and varying from £1 to £10. 
according to the demand for recruits, have been aboHshed, 
exaggerated placards forbidden, the recruiting taken away 
as much as possible from the public-houses, and the young 
soldier sent by himself to join his regiment. Under the 
system of long service the annual number of recruits 
required to keep up the army was from 8 to 10 per cent, 
of its strength, but in future the proportion will be largely 
increased. The average number actually raised annually 
was 16,000 in the ten years 1860-9, and 21,000 in the 
three years 1870-2 ; the largest number raised in any one 
year since the war being 28,000, in 1859. 

The rates of daily pay of the soldier and of the non- Pay. 
commissioned ranks are shown in the following table : — 


Rank. 

Infantry. 

Cavalry. 

ArtUlery. 

EnKlneera. 

Private 

Corporal 

Sergeant js, 

Colour-Sergeants & ) from 
Staff-Sergeants, J to 

s. 4, 

. 1 0 

1 8 

1 11 

2 5 

3 3 

9. d, 

1 2 

1 64 

2 3 

3 1 

8 7 

9. d, 

1 24 

2 1 

2 9 

3 3 

4 2 

t. d. 

1 li 

2 14 

2 94 

s S 4 

4 74 


The Household cavalry, horse artillery, and some ranks 
of the foot guards, receive a higher rate of pay, and the 
engineers usually earn working pay in addition, Eveiy 
soldier further receives a free ration of bread and meat, 
valued at 6d. Taking into consideration the value of the 
I ration, lodgings, clothing, fuel, and light, the pay and 
allowances of the infantry private represent an average 
annual value of about £38, and that of the cavalry private 
about £41, exclusive of any prospective advantages in the 
way of pension ; while the corporals and sergeants range 
from £45 to £70. Comparing this with the annual 
receipts of the average labourer, which range between 
£35 and £45 in different counties of England and Scotland, 
and are much lower in Ireland, and bearing in mind that 
the soldier as a rule is called on to do less work, it is evident 
that his position on the whole is not a disadvantageous one. 
In addition to the above, the soldier may earn Id. a dav 
good-conduct pay after 2 years’ service, 2d, a day after 6 
years’, 3d, after 12 years’, and 4d. after 18 years’ service. 
The amount to which the soldier is entitled is indicated bv 
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good-conduct badges " worn on tbe arm ; but these, with [ 
the corresponding pay, are liable to forfeiture for mis- 
conduct 

Discharge A soldier may claim his discharge at the expiration of 
. his first or second period of service ; or he may be dis- 

^ ^ charged before the expiration of Ms service, either by 

sentence of courtrmartiai or by order of the Cominander- 
m-CMef for misconduct, or as an indulgence at his own 
request, or on reduction of the army, or as an invalid, 
if found unfit for further service. A soldier discharged 
after 21 years* service is entitled to a pension varying from 
a minimum of Sd. a day for a private, to a maximum of 
2s. 6d. a day for a non-commissioned officer ; every good- 
conduct badge the soldier was in possession of, or would 
have been entitled to, at the time of discharge, adding a 
Id a day to his pensioiL A soldier discharged on the 
completion of his first period (12 years), or discharged at 
any time for misconduct, receives no pension. If dis- 
charged as an invalid, on account of unfitness for service, 
ne receives a temporary or permanent pension, varying, 
according to the nature of the disability and the manner 
in which it arose, from a minimum of fid. a day for a 
year, to the full pension given above. Pensions for wounds 
are given on a special scale, according to the nature of 
the wound, the maximum being 2s. fid for a private and 
3s. fid for a non-commissioned officer. Soldiers are also 
allowed to purchase their discharge as an indulgence, 
according to a fixed scale depending on length of service and 
character \ £35 in the artillery and engineers, and £20 in 
the infantry being the maximum rates. After from 12 to 
Ifi years* service such discharge is granted free. 

Officers. There are ten ranks of combatant officers in the army, — 
viz., field-marshals, generals, Keutenantrgenerals, and major- 
generals (classed as general officers ) ; colonels, lieutenant- I 
colonels, and majors (field officers) ; captains, lieutenants, 
and sub-lieutenants (regimental or company officers). The 
classification and promotion of officers is complicated by 
the system of brevet or army rank, by wMch an officer may 
hold a Mgher rank in the army than he holds in his regi- 
ment Brevet rank is usually given for distinguished 
service in the field, or for length of service : it begins with 
the rank of major, and may be said to cease with that of 
major-general, as in that grade and in those above it all 
rank is army rank Eelative rank and command within 
the regiment, regimental promotion and duties, and pay, 
are determined by regimental rank ; but rank, command, 
and duties outside the regiment, and army promotion, are 
governed by army rank Thus a regimental captain may 
receive the brevet of major for distinguished service : he 
is called captain and brevet major, retains his place among 
the captains of Ms regiment, and continues to perform a 
captain*s duties in Ms regiment ; but on any duties where 
the officers of several regiments are mixed he takes Ms 
place as major, and would command captains of Ms own 
regiment, though senior as such to himself. 

Purchase Previous to November 1871 first appointments and 

system. regimental promotion in the cavalry and infantry were 
made under the purchase system. Tliis system dates from 
the earliest days of the army, and arose partly from the mode 
in which regiments were originally raised. Every regi- 
mental commission had a fixed regulation price, varying 
from £450, the price of an ensigncy in an infantry regiment, 
to £7250, that of a lieutenant-colonelcy of Life Guards j 
in addition to wMch an over-regulation price, wMch some- 
times even exceeded the regulation price, had sprung up, 
and become established by custom, though contrary to law. 
An officer on retiring received the regulation price of Ms 
commission from Government, and the over-regulation from 
the officer who succeeded Mm ; and the step went to the 
senior qualified officer of the lower grade in the regiment 
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who was able and willing to purchase it. An officer who 
could not afford to purchase rose with the others till he 
became senior of his rank, and there remained till a death 
vacancy or other non-purchase step'* gave him Ms promo- 
tion. Practically, how’ever, the injury inflicted v'as less 
than at first sight appears, as the purchase system stimulated 
a rapid flow of promotion, by wMch the non-purchase officer 
profited also, and if he lost a year or two in promotion, he 
saved severM thousand pounds. First appointments were 
given to gentlemen whose names were on the Commander- 
izi-CMefs list, and to cadets from the Military College at 
Sandhurst, on passing the required examinations and pay- 
ing the price of the commission ; a certain number of com- 
missions without purchase being given to those who passed 
Mgh examinations at Sandhurst, and to young men whose 
fathers' services gave them special claims. 

Purchase was abolished by warrant of 20th July 1871, 
Parliament voting the money to compensate the officers then 
holding saleable commissions, and a system of promotion 
by seniority tempered by selection " was substituted by 
the present regulations. 

First commissions as sub-lieutenants are now given to First ap- 
Buccessful candidates at an open competitive examination, 
to non-commissioned officers specially recommended, to 
university students who have passed certain examinations, 
and to Queen's" and “In^n cadets," and pages of 
honour. A certain number of first commissions as lieu- 
tenants are also given to lieutenants of militia regi- 
ments. The limits of age for candidates by competition 
are from 17 to 20; but this is extended to 22 in the 
case of university students and militia Keutenants, and 
30 in the case of non-commissioned officers. The great 
majority of first appointments are given by open com- 
petition, examinations for the purpose being held periodi- 
cally under the Civil Service Commissioners. The suc- 
cessful candidates receive commissions as sub-lieutenants, 
and are sent to the Military College at Sandhurst (or to 
their regiments, if in India) for a course of instruction ; 
and after passing the required examination in military 
subjects at the conclusion of the course, and serving a 
certain time with their regiments, are eligible for promo- 
tion to the rank of lieutenant. A lieutenant is eligible Promotion, 
for promotion to captain after two years' service, but the 
actual time is usually much longer — from eight to eleven 
years ; to qualify, he must pass an exa.mination in regimental 
duties, drill, &c., and also a special army examination 
in military law, tactics, field sketcMng, and field forti- 
fication. Promotion to the rank of captain is usually 
by regimental seniority ; the senior qualified subaltern in 
the regiment succeeding to a vacancy among the captains. 

A captain may become regimental major by succession to a 
vacancy in Ms own regiment, or by being promoted to a 
majority in another regiment, or on half-pay ; and brevet 
major by promotion for distinguished service, or by seniority 
in the army. Before promotion to a regimental majority 
I a captain must pass a practical examination in subjects 
connected with the command of a regiment or of a small 
mixed force in the field. The appointment as major to a 
regiment is made for five years only, but is renewable. A 
major may become regimental Heutenant-colonel by appoint- 
ment to the command of a regiment, or to an unattached 
lieutenant-colonelcy ; and by brevet for distinguished service, 
or by semoyity in the army. Certain staff appointments 
also carry with them the rank of lieutenant-colonel on 
appointment, or on completion of five years* service in them. 
Eegimental promotion ceases with the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel When a vacancy arises in a regiment by death or 
by the promotion of an officer to another regiment, the step 
goes in the regiment ; if it arises otherwise, it is filled up 
as seems best to the Secretary of State and the Commander- 
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inCliief, — ^regimental considerations, however, receiving 
full consideration. A Heutenant-colonel becomes colonel 
by brevet by promotion for distinguished service, on appoint- 
ment as aide-de-camp to the Queen, after five years’ service 
in the command of a regiment, or an equivalent staff 
appointment, or eight years under certain conditions. 

The promotion of general officers is by seniority , regu- 
lated by a fixed establishment, the numbers of which m 
1870 were 71 generals, 115 lieutenant-generals, and 188 
major-generals.^ Promotions may, however, be made in- 
dependently of the establishment for distinguished ser^ce. 
Field-marshals are appointed at the will of the sovereign, 
and without reference to seniority. 

All promotions are made upon the recommendation of 
the Commander-in-Ohief , with the approval of the Secretary 
of State for War. 

The Artillery and Engineers have always^ been on a 
different footing from the rest of the army. First appoint- 
raents to these services are made through the Royal Militery 
Academy, entrance to which is by open competitive examina- 
tion, After a course of instruction in professional subjects, 
occupying three years, cadets are examined and fi n ally 
c^issed, and receive commissions in the engmeers and 
artillery according to their standing on the list. Those 
ijelected for the engineers are required to go through a 
further course of instruction at Chatham for two years 
before their commissioiis are confirmed. Regimental pro- 
motion in the two services is governed purely by seniority, 
and a separate establishment of general officers is main- 
tained for them ; in brevet promotion they are on the 
same footing as officers of the other branches. 

The rates of pay of the several ranks are shown in 
the foEowing table : — 


Eajik. 

Honsohold 

Cavalry. 

-I 

ll 

1 

s 

1 

Artillery. 

Englneera. 

Gen. Officer, a Colonel 







of a Rejyiment or CoL 

£ 

;S 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Commandant (onniial). 

1800 

2000 or 

1000 

1850 a 

994 

990 

General Officer, not a 


2200 





ColoneI.........(annnal), 

480 

450 

450 

450 

450 

450 

Colonel (dafly), 

... 

... 

... 

... 

16 0 

16 0 

lieut-ColoneL... „ 

19 3 

16 9 

0 17 0 

1 8 0 

0 17 11 

0 17 11 

IMajor............... n 

1 4 5 

18 0 

0 16 0 

0 19 8 

0 16 0 

0 16 0 

Captain „ 

0 15 1 

0 15 6 

0 11 7 

0 14 7 

0 11 0 

0 11 0 

Lieutenant........ „ 

0 10 4 

0 7 4 

0 6 6 

0 9 0 

0 6 10 

0 6 10 

Sub-Lieutenant.. „ 

0 8 0 

0 5 6i 

0 5 8 

0 8 0 

0 5 7 

0 5 7 


ing from Government the value, over-regulation as well as 
regulation, of the commission which they held at the date 
of the abolition of purchase. Within certain limits officers 
are allowed to retire on the full pay of their rank after thirty 
years’ service, — the full pay of a lieutenant-colonel being 
reckoned at 20s. a day ; and all officers have an unqualified 
right to retire on haK-pay after twenty-five years’ service. 
The rates of half-pay amount usually to about three-fifths of 
the full pay of the corresponding ranks. Pensions are 
granted to officers who have received wounds in action equi- 
valent to the loss of a limb, at the rate of ^4:00 a year to a 
lieutenant-general, ^300 to a colonel or lieutenant-colonel, 
£200 to a major, £100 to a captain, and £70 to a 
lieutenant. Such pensions continue as long as the effects 
of the wound continue, and are held in addition to any 
pay or rething allowances the officer is in receipt of. 
Gratuities, varying from three to twelve months’ pay of 
the rank, are granted to officers who have received less 
serious wounds. 

Pensions are granted to the widows of officers killed in 
action, or dying of diseases contracted in the field, at rates 
varying from £60 (lieutenant’s widow) to £200 (widow of 
colonel or lieutenant-colonel) in the former case, and £50 
to £150 in the latter; and “compassionate allowances” 
are granted, at rates varying, according to rank of deceased 
officer and other circumstances, from £6 to £40 annually 
for each child. Such compassionate allowances, however, 
are not granted except in cases where it is shown that 
the means of the family are so limited that they actually 
require such assistance ; and widows’ pensions generally 
cannot be claimed as a right, and are not granted where 
the widow is left in affluence, or where the Secretaty of 
State sees reason to withhold them on account of miscon- 
duct or other causes. A reduced rate of pension and com- 
passionate allowances, ranging from £40 to £120 for the 
widow, and £5 to £20 for each child, is granted where the 
officer died under circumstances which do not entitle his 
family to the higher rates ; but in such case the aggregate 
amount must not exceed the half-pay of the rank held by 
him at the time of his death. "When an officer holding a 
saleable commission is killed in action, or dies within six 
months of wounds received, his family receive the value of 
such commissioDL 

Strength^ Composition, and Distribution of tlie Military 
Forces of the Empire (1873). 


Officers of the horse artillery receive a higher rate of pay, 
dightly in excess of that of the corresponding ranks in the 
cavalry. Officers of the engineers, doing duty as such, 
receive extra pay, usually amounting to one-half of their 
ordinary pay if serving at home, or equivalent to it if 
serving abroad or in the London district. Lieutenant- 
colonels of regiments, and other officers holding commands 
of wings, batteries, or depots, receive “ command pay ” of 
from 3s. to Is. 6d. daily. Captains holding higher rank 
by brevet receive 2s. a day additional ; and lieutenants, 
after seven years’ service, Is. a day. Officers holding staff 
appointments receive the pay of such appointments in 
addition to their regimental pay or half-pay. 

Officers holding certain appointments are “ seconded ” — 
that is, their place in the regiment is filled up, and they 
became supernumeraiy, their names being shown in italics 
in the Army List ; but they still belong to the regiment, 
and rise in it in due course. 

Officers who entered the purchase corps under the old 
system can retire by the sale of their commissions, receiv- 

* The guards and line, artillery, engineers, and marines, have each 
their separate list. The total establisl^ent will he increased by pro- 
tiotions from the IndiaTi staff corps, 

* In future to be only £LO0tt. 


A, JRegular Army — British Troops, 


Deicxlptlon of Force. 


Officers. 

Non-Com. 
Officers 
and Men. 

Troop 

Horses. 

Guns. 

77 

884 

1416 

33,366 

11,586 

13,350 

674 

793 

4,866 

422 

... 

5298 

120,169 

... 

... 

8468 

174,780 

25,358 

674 

512 

3,006 

1,087 

... 

1021 

1,324 


... 

78 

93 

*‘^6 

... 

... 

1704 

4,876 

1,087 

1 


Oombatants, 

General Staff 

Cavalry, 31 Regiments 

Artillery, 80 Brigades 

Engineers, 40 Companies, 3 

Troops 

Infantry, 148 Battalions, 70 
Brigade DepOts 


Total Combatants . 


Total Kon-Combatants . 


Non- Combatants, 

Control D^artment and Army | 

Service Corps i 

Medical Department and Army 1 

Hospital Corps j 

Chaplains* Department 

Miscellaneous 


Total of all ranks, 189,828 ; of these 62,924 serving in India, 
21,470 in the colonies, and 105,434 at home. 
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3. li^serve and Auxiliary Forces. 

All Rmks, 


1st Class Army 7,993 

»> »j * »•«*. 23,^04 

Militia Artillery 15,735 

„ Infanti-y 123,253 

Yeomanry Cavalry... 15,055 

Toltmtsers — ^Artiilery 30,75<* 

„ Infantry, Mounted Ac 130,000 


Total Reserve and Auxiliary Forets 3i0,65l 

Tlie addition te tliis oi the re^lar army at home, 105,434, 
;ive3 as the total of forces, active and reserve, witMn the United 
‘lingdom, 452,085. 


C. /.'iiCJii and CoZo.ilul Trcnva, 



Men. ! 

Horses. Guns 

JilLciive Army, 

Infantry, 130 Battalions 1 

\ 

101,134 i 
18,575 ' 
£96 i 
4,385 1 

i 

Cavalry, 37 Regiments 

1^587 ; 

623 ; 36 ; 

ATfcillerv, C Batterips j 

Engineers and Miscellaneous 1 


... j ... j 

Total Indian Armv ! 

124,990 I 

1 1,822 
S73 
264 j 

14,210 ; 36 i 

TVest Indian Reodmenta ^^2’) 

Royal Malta Fencibles 

... j ... , 

Lascars, Hong- Kong and Ceylon... 

j "y 


, ... 

Total Indian and Colonial Troops... 

127,449 ; 

14,210 f 86 


2). Colonial Miliiia, Volunteers^ and Reserve Forces, 



Men. 

Horses. iGnna.' 

i 

North American Confederation 

West Indies 

52,414 
3,962 
4,343 
2,116 ! 
19,055 ! 

2081 i 48 
610 1 24 
1143 19 

120 6 
1703 1 43 

African Colonies 

Possessions in Asia ' 

Anstralian Colonies 

Total 

81,880 

5657 1 140 



FTote, — ^The contingents furnished by Native Indian States under 
OUT protection, are not included in the summary of our Indian forces ; 
and the disembodied or untrained militia of Canada, amounting to 
about 600,000 men, has not been taken into account in the summary 
of Colonial Reserve Forces. 


Staff. 

The staff of the British army may be classed under three 
principal heads — 

1. General Officers^ commanding divisions, districts, 

brigades, (fee. ; 

2. General Staff, including Adjutant-General and Quarter- 

master-General^s Departments, brigade-majors, <kc. ^ 

3. Personal Staff, consisting of military secretaries and 

aides-de-camp. 

Appointments to commands are made from the Hsts of 
superior officers of corresponding rank. Sometimes, how- 
ever, com m ands are given to officers of lower rank than that 
of the appointment, in which case they receive local and 
temporary rank The command of brigades is usually given 
to colonels, with temporary rank of brigadier-general. 

General officers are responsible for the discipline and 
efficiency of aU the military forces within their commands. 
They are required to make annual inspections of every 
regiment or corps, and report minutely on them for the 
information of the Commander-in-Chief. They are assisted 
in their duties, and their orders conveyed to the troops, by 
the officers of the staff. Officers for the General Staff are 
selected exclusively from the regular army, and, except in 
cases of proved abilities in the field, must have passed 
through the Staff College. " Admission to the Staff Cofiege is 
obtained by competitive examination, the number entering 
being limited to twenty annually. Candidates must have 


' served not less than five years, and be reported to be 
j thoroughly good regimental officers, qualified from general 
i character, disposition, (fee., for employment on the staff, and 
I physically fit for its active duties. Before being allowed 
; to compete, they are reported upon by a board consisting 
, of the commanding officer and two next seniors of their 
, regiment and corps, and also by a general officer, to whose 
j staff they have been attached for a month on trial Officers 
! of not less than seven years’ service may present themselves 
‘ at the final examination without having studied at the 
college ; but the same qualifications and certificates are 
i required from them. After com]^leting the course and 
; passing the final examination, officers are attached during 
j the following summer drill season either to the staff of a 
: general officer, or to the other arms of the service, 
i Officers appointed to the Personal Staff are not required 
to pass through the Staff College, but have to undergo a 
; qualifying examination. 

Staff* appointments are held for five j^ears only, at the 
end of wMch time the officer reverts to his regiment or to 
half-pay. Most of the lower appointments are held by regi- 
mental officers who are temporarily withdrawn from their 
regiments, but still borne on its establishment, effective 
I field officer of a regiment, however, can hold a staff appoint- 
ment, and no regiment of cavalry may have more than one 
captain and one subaltern, and no battalion of infantry 
more than two captains and two subalterns on the staff. 

The following table shows the principal ranks and rates 
of pay of the staff of the army : — 


General 

Lieutenant-General 

Major-General 

Brigafiier-General 

Colonel on the Staff 

Adjutant- or Quartermaster-General 

Deputy do. do 

Assistant do. do... 

Deputy-Assistant-, Adjutant- or Quarter- 
master-General, Brigade-Major, Assistant 
Military Secretary, or Aide-de-camp 


(daily pay) 

»9 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

}■■ 


£5 13 D' 
3 16 la 
1 17 11 
1 8 & 
12^ 
1 17 11 
0 19 O 
0 14 S 

0 9 6 


The Headquarter Staff receive a special higher rate of 
pay. These rates are in addition to the pay or half-pay of 
their regimental commissions. Staff officers also receive 
an allowance for horses, varying from two for the lowest 
ranks to eight for a general 

The staff are the assistants of the general in all his- 
duties, and the channels through which his orders are con- 
veyed to the troops. The duties of the officers of the 
Adjutant-General and Quartermaster-General’s Departments, 
and of military secretaries, correspond generally to those 
of the same departments at headquarters ; the Adjutant* 
General and his deputies or assistants being charged with 
the issue of all orders, and matters referring to drill, dis- 
cipline, returns, duties, <fec. ; the Quartermaster-General, or 
his subordinates, with matters connected with the movement 
and quartering of troops, camps, military positions, recon- 
naissances, embarkations, and disembarkations, <kc. ; and 
the military secretaries with questions relating to promo- 
tions and appointments, miscellaneous confidential corre- 
spondence, and communications with the civil authorities. 
A brigade-major performs the duties of the Adjutant and 
Quartermaster-General’s Departments within Ms -brigade. 
The duties of an aide-de-camp are of a more personal nature. 
In the field he is employed to carry orders, <fec. ; in peace 
he attends his general at inspections and on all public 
occasions, and renders such services as his general re- 
quires of him. Officers of the General Staff, as a rule, 
are not under the rank of captains; aides-de-camp are 
appointed without regard to rank, but no officer may hold 
a staff appointment till he has served three years with his 
regiment or corps. Appointments to the General Staff are* 
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made by the Commander-in-Chief by selection from the 
q^ualiSed officers ; appointments on Personal Staff are made 
on the recommendation of the general officer. The total 
numbers of officers employed on the staff of the army are 
241 in the United Kingdom and colonies (British establish- 
ment), and 278 in India (Indian establishment). About 
two-thirds of the staff on the British establisl^ent belong 
to regiments, and are borne on their establishments, the 
remainder being officers on half-pay or unattached. In 
India the rules regarding staff appointments vary a little, 
and most of the appointments, with the exception of the 
higher^ commands, are ffUed from a special staff corps;” 
but some are also held by officers from the British regi- 
ments serving in India. 

Cavalry, 

The cavalry consists of 31 regiments : viz., 2 of Life 
Guards and 1 of Boyai Horse Guards, forming together 
the Household Brigade 7 regiments of Dragoon Guards, 
3 of Dragoons, 5 of Lancers, and 13 of Hussars. 

The Household Brigade form the body-guard of the sove- 
reign, furnishing the escorts on all state occasions. They 
are recruited regimentally, and take none but picked men, 
of good character, and over 5 feet 10 inches in height. 
They wear helmet, cuirass, and long jack-boots, and are 
armed with a breech-loading carbine and long straight 
sword, 40 inches in the blade. Prom the great size of the 
men, added to the weight of the cuirass, they ride very 
heavy — ^from 21 to 22 stone when equipped for service. 
They are quartered in or near London, and are only sent 
abroad in war. 

The other regiments are classed as heavy,” ^‘medium,” 
-and “ light.” The dragoons are classed partly as heavy, and 
partly as medium ; the lancers as medium ; the hussars as 
light. The heavies recruit from men of 5 feet 8 inches to 
6 feet 11 inches in height, and ride, in “service marching 
order,’* from 19 to 20 stone; the mediums from men of 5 
feet 7 inches to 5 feet 9 inches, and ride from 18 J to 19 
stone ; the lights from men of 5 feet 6 inches to 5 feet 8 
inches, and ride from 17 J to 18 J stone. The dragoon 
guards, dragoons, and hussars axe armed with breech- 
loading carbines and sword. The lancers carry a bamboo 
lance (9 feet long), sword, and pistol The colour and 
facings of the uniform vary in different regiments, the 
dragoons mostly wearing red, while the hussars and lancers 
wear blue. The dragoons wear helmets, with the exception 
of the 2d Dragoons (the “Scots Greys”), who wear bearskins; 
the lancers, the lancer square-topped cap ; and the hussars, 
a busby with plume and bag. The Household Brigade are 
"the only cuirassed regiments. 

A regiment of cavalry on war footing consists of 8 
fjroops, forming 4 squadrons in the field, and numbering 
1 lieutenant-colonel, 1 major, 8 captains, 12 lieutenants 
and sub-lieutenants, 5 regimental staff officers, 11 staff 
sergeants, 8 troop sergeants-major, 24 sergeants, 32 cor- 
porals, 8 trumpeters, 20 farriers, shoeing smiths, and 
saddlers, and 504 privates ; in all, 27 officers and 607 men, 
with 559 horses. They take with them in the field 2 forge- 
waggons, 1 small-arm ammunition-cart, and 7 baggage 
and store-waggons. The peace establishment is 29 officers, 
506 men, and 320 horses. Of the 28 regiments of the 
Ime, 9 are usually in India, and 19 at home. The prin- 
cipal cavalry stations in the United Kingdom are Alder- 
ahott, the Curragh (with Newbridge), and Dublin; at each 
of the two first there is a general commanding the cavalry, 
who also inspects all the cavalry regiments in that portion 
of the kingdom. The dep6ts of regiments serving abroad, 
and the riding establishment, are at Canterbury. Cavalry 
regunents are not connected with particular coxmties or 
‘districts, but recruit throughout the kingdom 
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The horses for the cavalry are mostly obtained by 
purchase from dealers, at the headquarters of the several 
regiments; no breeding establishments or special arrange- 
ments for securing a sufficient supply of a good class of 
horses, such as have been generally introduced on the 
Continent, exist in England. The horses are usually 
bought at four years old, £40 being the maximum govern- 
ment price; the average height is 15 hands 2 inches. 
Officers provide their own chargers, but are allowed to 
select from the troop horses under certain restrictions and 
on payment of £50; sub-lieutenants are provided with 
horses and horse equipments at the public expense. 

The oldest cavalry regiments are the Horse Guards, 
raised by the Earl of Oxford, and first known as the Oxford 
Blues ; and the two regiments of Life Guards, raised in 
1661-2. The privates in these regiments were for the most 
part of good family, and were addressed, as “ Gentlemen 
of the Life Guards.” The youngest regiments, the 19th, 
20th and 21st Hussars, were formed from the European 
regiments in the East India Company’s service at the time 
of the amalgamation. 

Artillery, 

The artillery, notwithstanding the great augmentations 
it has received of late years, consequent on the increased 
importance of its arm, still retains the title of the “ Eoyal 
Regiment of Artillery.” It consists of 205 batteries, 
forming 28 brigades, of which 5 brigades, or 31 batteries, 
are horse artillery; 10 brigades, or 83 batteries, are field 
artillery; and 13 brigades, or 91 batteries, are garrison or 
siege artillery. In addition to these, there is a dep6t 
brigade of 12 batteries, and the coast brigade” of 10 
batteries. The hatteiy is the true unit of our artillery, 
the brigade being rather a grouping for administrative pur- 
poses ; in the field and horse artillery, the batteries are 
almost entirely independent. 

The establishment of a battery of horse artillery on war 
footing is — 1 major, 1 captain, 3 lieutenants, 1 assistant- 
surgeon, 1 veterinary surgeon, 2 staff sergeants, 6 sergeants, 
12 corporals and bombardiers, 2 trumpeters, 10 artificers 
(includhig shoeing smiths), and 153 gunners and drivers; 
altogether 7 officers and 185 men, with 206 horses and 6 
guns, 9 ammunition-waggons, and 5 forge, store, <fec., 
waggons. The peace establishment varies; the present 
home establishment is 5 officers, 151 men, and 113 horses. 
The guns now in use are 9-pounder rifled muzzle-loaders, of 
wrought iron. In the horse artillery every man is either 
mounted, or carried on the limber or ammunition-waggons, 
to enable them to keep pace with cavalry. 

A battery of jUld artillery on wax footing has the same 
establishment of officers and non-commissioned officers, but 
more gunners and drivers, and fewer horses. The numbers 
are — 7 officers, 197 men, 184 horses, 6 guns, 1 2 ammunition 
and 4 miscellaneous waggons. The peace establishment at 
home is 5 officers, 152 men, and 85 horses. The guns in 
use are 16-pounder rifled muzzle-loaders, drawn by 8 
horses- 

A garrison "battery consists of 1 major, 1 captain, % 
lieutenants, 1 staff sergeant, 5 sergeants, 10 corporals and 
bombardiers, and 140 gunners. They are all dismounted, 
and^ are employed in garrisons in working the heavy guns, 
at sieges, and on other similar duties. 

Besides the above, heavy batteries of position, mountain 
batteries, and am mu nition columns are formed in war time. 

A heavy battery has 4 guns only, 40-pounder hreech-loading 
rifled guns on the Armstrong principle. Mountain batteries 
only organised when the nature of the warfare reouires 
it, and their detail varies accordingly. 

Artillery and mfantry reserve ammunition columns ar© 
formed when an army takes the field, one being attached 
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to each, division. Their establishment is 4 officers and 138 
men, with 4 artillery and. 16 small-arm anuniiiiit ion- 
waggons, 2 spare gun-carriages, 5 miscellaneous waggons, 
and 142 horses; carrying 360 rounds of gun, and 307,200 
of small-arm ammunition. 

The coast brigade is formed entirely of old soldiers of 
good character, drawn from the other brigades. It is broken 
up in small detachments, often numbering one or two men 
only, distributed along the coast ; the men being emplojred 
to take charge of unoccupied forts and batteries, and of 
the guns and artillery stores in those which are occupied. 
The number of officers in the coast brigade is small, but 
there are 121 master gunners, ranking as warrant officers, 
attached to it, who take charge of the more important 
works and command the small detachments of coast brigade 
men. 

The uniform of the whole of the artillery" is blue with 
red facings ; the horse artillery wear a jacket, the others a 
tunic. The head-dress for all is a busby with bag. The 
non-commissioned officers and gunners of the horse artillexy, 
and the mounted men of the field batteries, are armed with 
the cavaliy sword, the dismounted men with a sword- 
bayonet ; the drivers carry no arms. Twelve carbines are 
carried with each horse battery, and 24 with each field 
battery. The garrison batteries are armed with breech- 
loading carbines and sword-bayonets. 

The headquarters of the artillery are at Woolwich, the 
great arsenal for the whole kingdom. Two or three 
brigades are usually stationed there, besides the permanent 
dep6t and riding establishment. Three horse brigades 
(15 batteries), sis field brigades (43 batteries), and four 
garrison brigades (28 batteries) are stationed in India; four 
garrison brigades (28 batteries) in our colonies and foreign 
garrisons, — Gibraltar, Malta, Bermuda, Halifax, <fec.; and 
the remainder distributed throughout the United Kingdom. 
The principal artillery stations besides Woolwich are Alder- 
shott, Portsmouth, Dover, Dublin, and Plymouth. There 
is a second dep6t at Sheerness ; and a school of gunnery, 
with an extensive establishment, has been formed at Shoe- 
buryness, for the double purpose of instructing officers and 
men in the higher branches of gunnery, and carrying on 
artillery experiments — the long reaches of sand near the 
mouth of the Thames being peculiarly favourable for this 
purpose. 

The artillery are not connected with particular districts 
or counties, but recruit generally throughout the kingdom. 
The horses for the artillery are obtained by purchases 
made from dealers, or by officers s^Decially appointed for 
the purpose, £45 being the maximum price allowed. 

Engineers. 

For purposes of administration, promotion, &c., the 
Eoyal Engineers form a single regiment or corps, consisting 
of 40 companies, 3 troops, and a large establishment of 
ofiS-cers, not attached to any companies, but emxiloyed in 
superintending works and buildings, and in other pro- 
fessional and scientific duties. Of the 40 companies, four 
are survey companies, and two are attached for service 
with the postal telegraph; the remainder are employed 
in works and buildings, or tmdergoing instruction at 
Chatham. The war establishment of a company is 1 
captain, 3 subalterns, 1 assistant-surgeon, 6 sergeants, 12 
corjporals, 2 buglers, and 100 privates (termed “ sappers '') 
of various trades, viz., carpenters, masons, bricklayers, 
smiths, painters, printers, telegraphists, <ko.; in ad, 5 officers 
and 120 men. The peace establishment is 3 officers and 
93 men. 

The three engineer troops are, — ^the field equipment 
troop, telegraph troop, and pontoon troop, each of which 
forms the nucleus of several similar ones to be raised 


in war. The war establishment of a field equipollent troop 
is 6 officers and 233 men (of whom 100 are drivers), with 
186 horses and 33 waggons and carts. It is divided Into 
three sections, each of which carries the camp equipment 
and all necessary tools and implements for a com]3any of 
engineers, and a “ field park.” The troop is kept together 
for convenience in peace time, but in the field would be 
broken uji, and the sections attached to the companies of 
engineers. The field equipment troop carries mining and 
entrenching tools, sandbags, rope, gunpowder and fuses for 
mines and blasting, a portable forge, sets of carpentex*s% 
smiths’, fariiers’, stonemasons’, biicklayers’, collar-makers’, 
«tc., tools and materials ; also instruments, dxuwing mate- 
rials, printing-press, and photographic apparatus. 

A telegraph troop consists of 6 officers, 245 non-com- 
missioned officers and men, with 24 carriages, 42 riding 
and 114 draught horses. Twelve of the waggons are fitted 
as wire wuggons, and carry each three miles of insulated wire, 
on rollers, besides staples and telegra^xh poles for carrying 
the wire along trees or houses, or over obstacles. Four 
.waggons are fitted as offices, with recording instruments 
(Morse). The troop is so organised that it can be broken 
up into three sections, each comx3lete in itself. A certain 
proportion of the men are trained to act as signallers, and 
ail the materials for visual signalling — flags for use by day, 
rockets and lime-lights for flashing signals by night — are 
carried with the troop. 

A pontoon troop consists of 6 officers and 296 non-com- 
missioned officers and men, with 31 carriages, 20 riding 
and 210 draught horses. It carries 22 pontoons, being 
sufficient to construct 120 yards of bridge, capable of 
bearing cavalry, infantry, and field ai'tillery ; and a supply 
of trestles for light field bridges. 

It is further in contemplation to organise a railway 
battalion, composed of men trained to all duties connected 
with the construction, repair, and working of railways. 

The daily pay of the several I'anks has been already 
given ; but in addition to this ordinary rate, officers, when 
regimentally employed, receive extra pay, usually equal to 
the ordinary pay, if abroad (or in the London district), or 
to one-half of it if at home ; and the non-commissioned 
officers and men receive “working i)ay,” varying according 
to their skill and to the nature of their emplo 3 nnent, but 
commonly ranging between Is. and 2s. a-day. The uniform 
of the Royal Engineers is scarlet, with blue facings, the 
head-dress a low busby and plnme. The men are armed 
with a Lancaster breech-loadmg rifled carbine and sword- 
bayonet. In the engineer train the non-commissioned 
officers and sappers carry swords ; the dxuvers carry no 
arms. 

The sapx^ers are recruited entirely from men of good 
character, able to read and write, and who have been 
brought Mp to, or served apprenticeship in, some suitable 
trade. All men on enlistment are sent to Chatham to go 
through a long course of training and instruction in the 
special duties connected with military engineering, such as 
siege operations, field works, mines, bridging, <kc. 

The headquarters and dep6t of ttie Royal Engineers ax*e 
at Chatham, wheiv3 their great instructional institutions are 
established. The distribution of the force depends on 
the works in progress in different parts of the empire. 
A considerable number of officers are stationed in India, 
but no men. Thirteen companies are now stationed 
abroad in our colonies and foreign garrisons — Bermuda, 
Gibraltar, Malta, &c. ; and 27 companies, with the three 
troops of engineer train, are at home. Two companies 
are employed, under the direction of the Post-Ofi&ce, in 
the construction and maintenance of the telegraph lines 
throughout the country, thus acquiring in peace time the 
practical experience necessary to enable them to under- 
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take tlie working of telegraphic commuiiicationa in war 
and in an enein 3 ^s country; and four are permanently 
engaged on the great ordnance survey of the kingdom. 
The others are distributed throughout the principal garri- 
sons; eight or ten usually remaining with the headquarters 
at ChathauL 

The duties of engineer officers are very various. Besides 
the actual command and superintendence of their men, 
and their instruction in all branches of field engineering, 
they include the charge, construction, and repair of forti- 
fications and barracks, the survey of the kingdom, the 
management of a number of scientific and experimental 
establishments, the development of all the scientific appli- 
ances of war, such as armour plating, torpedoes, field 
telegraphy and signalling, &c. Engineer officers are also 
largely employed under the civil government in connection 
with the educational departments, railways, prisons, &c. 

Infantry, 

The infantry consists of 3 regiments of Foot Guards (7 
battalions), 109 of the Line (137 battalions) and the Eifie 
Brigade (4 battalions,) — ^total, 148 battalions. 

The three regiments of guards are the Grenadier Guards, 
of 3 battalions; and the Coldstream and Scots Fusilier 
Guards, of 2 battalions each. These form together the 
brigade of foot guards. They are stationed principally in 
London, and rarely leave the country except for active 
service in the field ; they furnish the guards on the royal 
palaces, and guards of honour on state occasions, receive a 
special rate of pay, and have certain privileges. Up to 
1872 their Keutenants had the rank of captains in the 
army, and their captains that of lieutenant-colonels. This 
pri^ege, however, was abolished by a warrant of July of 
that year as regards officers entering subsequent to that 
date. 

Of the line regiments, Nos. 1 to 25 have two battalions 
each, two rifle regiments (the 60th and Eille Brigade) have 
four each, and the remainder one only. By the localisation 
of 1873, the single battalion regiments have been grouped 
in pairs to form “district brigades.” The several battalions 
are altogether independent of one another in matters of 
command, internal economy, &c. ; but recruiting is 
carried on for the brigade, and men or ofi5.cers may be 
transferred from one battalion to another within it. A 
district brigade comprises two line battalions, a brigade 
dep6t, and a certain proportion of reserve and auxiliary 
forces. 

A battalion of infantry consists of eight companies. Its 
war establishment is 1 lieutenant-colonel, 2 majors, 8 
captains, 16 lieutenants and sub-lieutenants, 1 adjutant, 1 
paymaster, 1 quartermaster, 1 assistant-surgeon, 10 staff 
sergeants, 8 colour sergeants, 32 sergeants, 16 drummers, 
40 corporals, 4 hospital orderlies, 10 pioneers, and 946 
privates, — ^in all, 31 ofiicers and 1066 non-commissioned 
officers and men. On service it takes with it 62 horses, (of 
which 9 are officers’ chargers and 53 draught horses), and 
14 waggons and carts (3 ammunition carts, 1 entrenching 
tool waggon, I for quartermaster's stores, and 9 for camp 
equipment and baggage). The peace establishment varies. 
Most of the battalions at home are kept at a reduced 
establishment of 520 rank and file, the guards at 750, the 
battalions next for foreign service at from 700 to 820,^ and 
the battalions in India at 820. 

The infantry is at present armed partly with the Snider 
(converted Enfield) rifle, and partly with the Martini- 
Henry, but^ will ultimately be armed entirely with the 
latter. This weapon, which was selected in 1870 after 
a cmeful and protracted series of trials, is a breech- 
loading rifle, 4 feet 1 inch long, weighs 8 R. 12 oz., and 
ranges up to 1000 yards. It is seven-grooved, bore “451 
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of an inch, carries a bullet weighing 1 oz., and has been 
fired at the rate of 25 rounds a minute. The soldier 
carries 70 rounds of ammunition, viz., 20 in each of two 
pouches on the waist belt, 10 in expense bag, and 20 in 
a pocket in his valise. The bayonet (Elcho sword-bayonet) 
is a short heavy sword, with saw-back, which can be 
attached to the rifle as a iDayonet, or used independently as 
a sword, or to cut up firewood, chop bushes, <fec. 

Although the regiments are named Eifles, Fusiliers, 
Light Infantry, &c., the organisation, armament, and 
training is the same throughout, the only distinction being 
in matters of dress. The two rifle regiments wear dark 
green ; all the rest of the infantry wear red. The guards 
are distinguished by their tall bearskins ; the fusilier 
regiments (9) wear sealskin caps, resembling the bearskins 
of the guards, but smaller. There are 9 Highland regi- 
ments, of whom 6 wear the Tdlt and bonnet ; the others 
have minor distinctions in dress. The light infantry regi- 
ments, 11 in number, are distinguished by a horse-hair 
plume to the shako in place of a ball. The “facings” 
vary with the different regiments, but all “royal” regi- 
ments have blue. 

All regiments now carry the valise equipment, sub- 
stituted for the knapsack in 1870. It consists of a black 
leather bag slung from the shoulders by straps and fitted 
to lie in the hollow of the back, connected with a waist- 
belt and ammunition-pouches in such a manner as to 
distribute the weight evenly over the body, and cause it to* 
hang direct on the shoulders. The greatcoat, when not 
worn, is strapped above it. The valise holds a spare shirt,, 
pair of boots, socks, cap, towel, and other small articles,, 
and when full weighs about 15 R ; the total weight carried 
by the soldier, including arms, ammunition, and the clothes 
he has on, amounts to about 52 S>. 

Each battalion has four hospital orderlies, picked men 
specially trained to the care of sick and wounded, and 
relieved from all other duties; and ten pioneers, skilled 
artificers of various trades, who carry a complete set of 
carpenters’ and other tools, and are employed, sometimes 
under the quartermaster of the regiment and sometimes 
imder the engineers, ' in executing repairs and other works. 

The guards and rifle regiments recruit through the 
country generally ; the former maintain a high standard, 
usually 2 or 3 inches above that of the line ; the latter 
take men of low standard, but require special chest 
measurement. The other infantry regiments recruit as far 
as possible within the brigade districts in which the depots 
are permanently stationed. Of the 141 Kne battalions, 
50 are stationed in India, 20 in the colonies and foreign 
garrisons, and 71 at home ; thus allowing one battalion at 
home and one abroad from each brigade. The chief foreign 
garrisons are Malta (7 battalions) and Gibraltar (6- 
battalions). The largest home stations for infantry are 
London (iov the Guards), Portsmouth, Dublin, Cork,. 
Plymouth, Chatham, Dover, and the camps of Aldershott, 
Colchester, Shorncliffe, and the Curragh. 

The oldest infantry regiments are the Coldstream Guards . 
(General Monck’s regiment), the 1st “ Eoyai Scots” (origin-' 
ally the “Douglas” regiment), the Grenadier and Scots 
I^isilier Guards, the 2d “ Queen’s ” (raised for the defence- 
of Tangier), and the 3d “Buffs” (raised from the London 
tram-bands). These regiments were formed between 1660- 
and 1 662. The principal augmentations made to the army 
between this date and the Crimean war have been already 
^tailed. Second battalions were added to the regiments 
from 1 to 25 in 1857—59, and the 100th was raised in 
Canada m 1858, The nine regiments from 101 to 109 
were formed from the European regiments in the service 
of the East India Company, on the transference of the 
powers of that company to the Crown. 
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Reserves and Auxiliary F'orces^ ; 

The reserves are divided into classes. The “ 1st Class 1 
Army ileserve ” consists — (a) of men who, after a service 
of not less than three years in the ranks of the army, have 
been passed into the reserve to complete the nnexpired 
portion of their engagement ; and (b) of soldiers who have 
been discharged by purchase or on completion of limited 
engagement, and have enrolled themselves for 5 years. 
The men of the 1st class reserve receive 4d. a-day, paid 
quarterly in advance, and an annual aUowanoe of .£1 for 
necessaries. In peace time they may be called out for 12 
days' training annually, or to aid the civil power, receiving 
daily pay at the rate of 2s. in the first case, and 2s. 6d. in 
the second. In case of war or national danger, they may 
be recalled to service by proclamation, and attached to any 
regiment or corps of their own branch of the service, or 
formed into separate corps. They then resume their posi- 
tion in all respects as soldiers of the regular army, and are 
liable for service at home or abroad, and until completion 
of their term of engagement. The 2d class army reserve 
consists of enrolled pensioners, — ^men who have completed 
their second period of service in the regular army, and 
been discharged to pension. They receive no bounty, but 
an armual allowance of .£1 for necessaries, and daily pay 
at the rate of 2s. or 2s. 6d. when called out for training 
or in aid of the civil power. They are subject to the same 
regulations as the 1st class, except that they are only liable 
for service within the United Kingdom. 

By the Act of 1867, a militia reserve was created in 
addition to the above, consisting of men actually serving 
in the militia who voluntarily enrol in this reserve for a 
term of six years, during which they remain with their 
militia regiments in peace time, but in case of war may 
be drafted into the re^ar army. They receive an annud 
bounty of £1 in addition to their militia pay and bounty. 
Their number is limited to one-fourth of the effective 
strength of the militia, and in J 873 amounted to 28,286 
men. 

The first attempt to organise a reserve of men who had 
passed through the ranks of the army was made in 1843, 
when the enrolment of pensioners for home service in 
special cases was authorised by Parliament. The num- 
ber was originally limited to 10,000, but afterwards 
increased to 20,000. In 1869 when the military power 
and threatening attitude of France caused the alarm in 
England which led to the volunteer movement, an effort 
was made to organise a more efficient reserve from men 
who had taken their discharges on completion of their first 
period of service, but the inducements offered were insuffi- 
cient, and the scheme proved a failure. In 1867, after the 
proved success of the short service and reserve system in 
Prussia, a new Reserve Force Act was passed, which, with 
subsequent modifications, laid the foundation of the present 
first-class reserve ; but it required increased inducements, 
and the Short Service Act of 1870, to give the reserve 
any importance. The militia reserve was formed as a 
temporary expedient, to be reduced as the army reserve 
increases. It has been objected to on the grounds that 
it entails increased expense without any real addition to 
the armed force of the country, as the men are merely 
passed from one force to another, and that it takes 
away the best men from the militia at the moment this 
requires to be most efficient. But, in the absence of a 
sufficient reserve of fully-trained soldiers, a reserve of partly 
trained men is essential. Practically the militia always has 
been the feeder of the line in war time, and it was thought 
better to enrol a number of men in peace time, when they 
could be selected, and all necessary preparations made for 
drafting them in at once in war, rather than adhere to the 


oia system of offering high bounties at the last moment, 
and getting a worse class of men. 

For aimliary forces, Mjiutia, YroaiAyruY, and Yoltjk- 
TEBRs, see separate articles. 

Local OrgaaivisaJtion of ike Military Fcrrces of the 
Kirigdcm. 

The United Kingdom is divided into 10 military 
districts, or general officers' commands, — viz,, England, 6; 
Scotland, 1 ; Ireland, 3.^ Within the district the general 
officer's authority e^rtends over all the military forces — 
regular, reserve, or auxiliary- These districts, again, are 
subdivided into 66 infantry brigade or sub-districts under 
colonels ; of these 50 are in England, 8 in Ireland, and 8 
in Scotland. Each brigade comprises 2 battalions of the 
line, a brigade dep6t, 2 militia battalions, and such re- 
serves and volunteers as are included in the sub-district ; 
the average male population of the sub-districts being 
200,000. The two line battalions are independent of the 
colonel of the sub-district. One is always abroad, one at 
some home station, usually a garrison or camp of instruc- 
tion. But they draw their recruits and reserves from 
the sub-district, and supply the officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers for the brigade dep6t, and for the staff of 
the militia and volunteers. The brigade dep6t is the 
connecting link between the line battalions and the 
district. It is permanently established at some principal 
town in the sub-district, and is formed of two companies 
from each line battalion, under the command of a major 
of the home battalions. To it are attached 2 captains 
(adjutants of militia battalions) and a large staff of non- 
commissioned officers, who join the militia battalions when 
embodied, but at other times are employed at the dep6t in 
recruiting and drilling recruits. The duties of the colonel 
of the district include recruiting for the line and militia, 
the training of recruits and of aH reserve and auxiliary 
forces, the annual inspection of the militia and volunteers, 
the registry and payment of the army reserve and enrolled 
pensioners, and Ihe care of arms and stores of reserve and 
auxiliary forces. 

For cavaliy purposes Great Britain is divided into 2, and 
for artillery into 12 sub-districts, under colonels, whose 
duties correspond in the main with those of the infantry 
colonels as regards recruiting and supervising the training 
of the auxiliary forces of their respective arms, but are 
more restricted, as they have no depdts and staff of regulars 
under their immediate command. 

The colonel of the brigade dep6t is especially charged 
with the measures for mobilisation in case of war. On 
the order being given, the army reserve and militia reserve 
men are collected at the dep6t, and sent to the home 
battalion to complete it to war strength. The super- 
numeraiy men of the reserve, and all men of the field 
battalion that are unfit for immediate service, are drafted 
to the dep6t, which is increased to the strength of an 
eight-company battalion, by calling in officers from the 
half-pay Hst, and by recruiting- At the same time, one, 
or, if necessary, both mihtia battalions are embodiei If 
an expeditionary force is to be despatched, the militia 
battalions relieve the regular army in all the home garri- 
sons; and probably, as was the case during the Oiimean 
war, in some of the foreign ones also. 

Civil Lepartrrtents of the Army. — Control Department. 

The Control Department was formed in 1869 and 1870 
by the amalgamation of the five formerly distinct adminis- 
trative departments, viz., Commissariat department. Barrack 

^ This is excliisive of th^ four military stations or camps of Aider* 
shott, Woolwich, Chatham, and the Ourragh, to which no districta are 
attached. 
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department, Store department, Purveyors’ department, and 
Military Train. At tiie head of the Control Department is 
the Surveyor-General of Ordnance, assisted by a director 
of supplies and transport, and a director of artillery and 
stores ; the general duties of the department have already 
been defined in treating of the administration of the 
anny. 

The personnel of the Control Department consists of— 
(fit), administrative officers, named controllers] (5), execu- 
tive officers, divided into two sub-departments, and named 
commissaries and pajnnasters] (c), the non-commissioned 
officers and men of the Army Service Corps. The ranks of 
udrninistrative officers are — controller, ranking with major- 
general ; deputy-controller, ranking with colonel ] and 
assistant-controller, ranking with lieutenant-colonel. Ap- 
pointments as assistant-controller are made from com- 
missaries in the supply and transport sub-department, or 
from combatant officers of the army. In the latter case 
the officers selected must have five years’ full-pay service, 
be not under the rank of captain, not over 35 years of 
age (40, if belonging to the artiUeiy,) and have passed 
through the Staff College or the advanced class at Wool- 
wich. They serve on probation for two years, at the end 
of which, if found competent and willing to serve in the 
Control Department, they resign their military commissions, 
and receive commissions as assistant-controllers. ArtiUeiy 
ofS-cers are generally selected to fiU the appointments in 
the artillery and store branch, hut the great majority of 
appointments are made from the sub-departments, and but 
few from the combatant ranks of the army. Promotion 
to the higher grades is by selection, after a service of not 
less than ten years for the rank of deputy-controUer, and 
thirteen years for that of controUer, at least three years 
having been in the next lower rank. After thirty years’ 
fuU-pay service, Control officers are entitled to retire ; and 
retirement is compulsory at the age of 60. 

Officers of the Control Department conduct their duties 
under the direct orders of the officer commanding the 
district or station, whose advisers and agents they are 
in all matters connected with the raising or issue of 
money, the supply of provisions, stores, and transport. 
They hold a position analogous to that of officers of the 
general staff, except that they are at the same time directly 
responsible to the Secretary of State for War for the proper 
conduct of their duties. Where the orders of the officer 
commanding appear inconsistent with the War Office in- 
structions, it is the duty of the Control officer to point 
out the inconsistency, and apply for special authority from 
the commanding officer, wMcffi being granted, must be 
implicitly obeyed, and relieve the Control officer from the 
responsibiliiy 

The executive suh-d^partmenis are the supply and trans- 
port sub-departments, and the pay suh-department. The 
ran^ in flie former are — commissaries, ranking with 
majors; deputy-commissaries, ranking with captains; and 
assistant-commissaries, ranking with lieutenants. The ranks 
are the same in the pay sub-department ; but the officers 
are caUed paymasters instead of commissaries. First 
appointments in the supply and transport sub-department 
are confmed on dvilians selected by open competitive 
examin a tion, or subaltern officers of the army, and on 
deserving non-commissioned officers; the limit of age is 
17 to 20 for civilian candidates, and 22 for subalterns of 
the army or m i litia. Eetirement may be claimed after 
thirty years’ service, and is compulsory at the age of 66. 

' The ^ Armp Service Corps consists of 12 transport 
companies and 11 supply companies, officered from the 
Bupply and transport sub-department. The establishment 
of a supply company is 2 officers, 27 non-commissioned 
officers, and 97 tank and file ; of a transport company, 3 
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officers, 13 non-commissioned officers and. 117 rank and 
file, with 91 horses and 26 carriages. In war time these 
would be largely auginpnted, according to the re<juiremeiit& 
of the army and the nature of the service. The supply 
companies consist of butchers, bakers, issuers, clerks, 
mechanics and tradesmen of various kinds ; the transport 
companies of drivers, with a proportion of smiths, wheelers, 
saddlers, farriers, <fec. The ranks of the Army Service Corps 
are filled by volunteers from the army, — ^men of good 
character, specially recommended, and of not less than two 
years’ service, — or by recruits specially enlisted for it under 
authority from the Secretary for War. The rates of pay are 
nearly the same as in the cavalry, but the artificers and 
tradesmen usually earn working pay in addition. The 
uniform is blue. The supply companies are armed with 
breech-loading carbines and sword bayonets, the transport 
companies with cavalry swords. 

The executive duties that devolve on the Control may be 
classed broadly under four heads — ^pay, provisions muni- 

tions de hcmche^^)^ stores munitions de guerre and 
transport ; and officers of the sub-departments are selected 
as far as possible for service in the several branches 
according to their special training. The provision branch 
is the most important, and occupies the largest number of 
officers. In peace time the soldier is fed partly by the 
Control, partly by means of purchases made by himself. 
He receives a free ration from Government of 1 3b of bread 
and of meat, and in addition expends a sum varying 
from 3^d. to 6d. a day on groceries, vegetables, <fcc. Under 
certain circumstances the Government ration is slightly 
increased, and in the field it is raised to 1 J 3b bread and 1 
meat ; and rations of groceries, spirits, and vegetables are 
also provided by the Control, though paid for by the 
soldier. The forage ration for a horse is 10 3b oats and 
12 3b hay, with 2 3b extra oats to horses picketed out, and 
2 3b oats and 2 Bb hay additional to draught horses doing 
very heavy work. In peace time the army is supplied by 
contract, the contractor usually delivering the bread and 
meat or forage at the Control store, where it is inspected 
by a board of officers before issue. At some of the large 
camps and stations, however, ovens and slaughter-houses 
have been established, at which the bread is baked and the 
meat killed and prepared for the troops by the men of the 
Army Service Corps. When troops are encamped on flying 
columns, or for autumn manoeuvres, iron field-ovens or 
steam baking waggons are commonly used ; the former 
turning out about 480 3b of bread in a day of 12 hours, 
the latter about 900 3b. Biscuit and salt meat are largely 
used abroad and at sea, but not at home. (For the supply 
of an army in the fielc^ see article War.) 

The transport duties of the army in peace time, when 
all the civil resources of the country are available, and 
most articles are delivered at the required point by the 
contractor, are very sHght ; but to be efficiently organised 
for the field, an army requires a vast amount of trans- 
port, of which the existing establishment would only suffice 
to form the nucleus. The British army is differently 
situated from the great Continental armies in this respect, 
that its operations extend over the most distant and varied 
countries, involving the most different conditions ; and as 
the transport service must always be specially organised to 
suit the peculiar conditions of the theatre of war, it is 
impossible in peace time to maintain an estabHshmeiit 
wlucli shall he equally applicable in all cases. In some 
countries railways and water transport are largely avail- 
able, and the duties thrown on the train are comparatively 
light ; in other countries the local resources in carts 
and waggons, if properly organised, are ample, and a 
sufficient cadre of officers and superintendents is alone 
required ; in others, again, the local resources are nil^ ami 
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the army has to bring with it every man, horse, and waggon 
of the vast train it requires. 

And the character of the transport varies as widely as 
the quantity required. In some countries large waggons 
are most suitable, in others, light carts only can be used j 
in others, again, recourse must be had to pack animals, — 
horses, mules, bullocks, camels, and elephants, — or to coolies 
and native carriers. Evidently no establishment can be 
framed that shall be equally suitable in aU cases. The 
existing transport, therefore, is based on the reqnirements 
of an army operating in a civilised country, with good 
roads, where the transport can be mainly done by waggons j 
while for special expeditions, such as those to Abyssinia 
and Ashantee, specif transport is organised. The waggon 
in common use is the “ general service waggon,’* a strong 
four-wheeled (equirotal) waggon, drawn by four horses, 
weighing 16 cwt., and carrying a load of 30 cwt. 

The transport companies at the disposal of the Control 
have to cany the equipment and baggage of the staff and 
departments, to horse and drive the ambulance and field 
hospital waggons, and, above all, to carry the supplies and 
reserve stores of the army, the bringing the daily sup- 
plies to the troops being the duty which taxes them most 
heavily. 

The charge and issue of warlike stores is a duty of ever- 
increasing importance and difficulty in these days of 
scientific warfare. In most armies this duly devolves on 
the officers of the artillery, whose education specially 
qualifies them for it, and the question was warmly dis- 
cussed when the Control Department was formed. It was 
ultimately decided to unite aU supply duties under the 
Control, providing, however, by an admixture of artillery 
officers for the necessary scientific knowledge within the 
department. 

The following table shows the establishment of officers 
of the Control Department in 1873, with their foil pay, 
and the daily rates of half and retired pay to which they 
become entitled: — 


Nos. 

(on 

Full 

Pay.) 

Rank. 

Full Pay. 

Half Pay. 

Retired Pay, 
after 30 years’ 
sendee. 

3 

14 

40 

63 

135 

142 

12 

20 

Sfi 

Controllers 

Deputy-Controllers* 

Assistant-Controllers*. . . . 

Commissaries * 

Deputy- Commissaries*. . . 
Assistant-Commissaries * 

Paymasters* 

Deputy-Paymasters* 

Assistant-Paymasters *. . . 

£Z 0 0 

2 0 0 
14 0 

0 18 fi 

0 11 fi 

0 9 0 

10 0 

0 14 6 

0 10 6 

£1 1C 0 
110 

0 13 6 

0 10 0 

0 7 0 

0 4 6 

0 12 6 

0 8 8 

0 6 3 

£2 0 0 

1 IS 0 
10 0 

0 16 8 

0 11 8 

0 7 8 
10 0 

0 14 0 

0 9 0 

465, of whom 116 were abroad and 339 at home. 


JSTote , — In the ranks marked thus * the full pay is increased after 
fire yevcB* service in the rank by amounts varying from 2s. fid. to 6s. 
daily. A reduced rate of retiring pay is allowed to officers of over 
twenty but leas than thirty years* service, who are permitted to^ retire. 
In addition to the numbers shown above, 40 sub-assistant commissaries 
are appointed, on probation, at a rate of 6s. fid. per day. 

Medical Departmened, — Hospitals, 

The Medical Department comprises 4 ranks of medical 
officers — viz., Surgeon-General, Deputy-Surgeon-Gcneral, 
Surgeon-Major, and Surgeon, — and the officers and men of 
the Army Hospital Corps ; the whole being under a 
director-general at the W^ar Office. The officers of the 
two higher grades are employed chiefly as administrative 
officers superintending districts or large hospitals; while 
the surgeons-major and surgeons are attached to regiments 
and corps, or employed as executive officers in the hospitals, 
Every battalion serving at home or in the colonies h^ 
one medical officer attached to it ; and every battalion in 


India has one surgeon-major and two surgeons. First 
appointments in the Army Medical Department are given 
to candidates who possess two diplomas or licences for 
medicine and surgery, and, after attending a probationary 
course at a general military hospital, pass a satisfactory 
examination in military medicine, surgery, hygiene, and 
pathology. On appointment as surgeons they rank as 
lieutenants, and after 6 years* full-pay service, as captains. 
Promotion from surgeon to surgeon-major is by seniority, 
but officers may be specially promoted for distinguished 
service. Surgeons-major rank as majors on appointment, 
and after 20 years* full-pay service (in the two ranks), as 
lieutenant-colonels. Promotion from surgeon-major to 
deputy-surgeon-general, and from that to surgeon-general, 
is by selection of the Commander-in-Chief, with approval 
of 'file Secretary for War. Deputy-surgeons-general rank 
as lieutenant-colonels from the date of appointment, and 
after 5 years’ service in the rank as colonels ; and surgeons- 
general as brigadiers for three years, and afterwards as 
major-generals. The establishment and rates of pay of the 
several ranks are shown in the following table : — 


No. 

Rank. 

Daily Pay* 

10 

SB 

439 ' 
625 

Surgeona-Greneral 

Deputy-Surgeons-Gteneral .. 

Surgeona-Major 

Surgeons. 

£ M, d, £ M. d, 

2 0 0 rising to 2 10 0 

1 10 0 „ 1 17 0 

0 17 6 „ 17 0 

0 10 0 „ 0 15 0 

1107, of whom 476 are employed at home, 130 in the colonies, 

and 501 in India. J 


AU officers have a right to retire on half-pay after 20 
years* service. Surgeons and surgeons-major must retire 
at the age of 55, and surgeons-general and deputy ditto at 
the age of 65. Officers retiring after 20 years* service 
receive a rate equal to half their fuU pay at the time ; after 
25 years* fuU-pay service, a rate equal to seven-tenths of 
fuU pay. 

The Army Hospital Corps consists of 11 " captains 
of orderlies,” 10 lieutenants, 264 sergeants-major and 
sergeants, and 1060 rank and file. They are employed 
entirely on hospital duties, and are under the direction 
and control of the medical officer of the station, though 
subject for discipline to the military authority. The 
officers and non-commissioned ofiicers rank with the 
corresponding grades in the army, but their authority is 
confined to their own men and to patients and men attached 
to military hospitals on duty. Appointments of officers are 
made from the non-commissioned officers of the corps : the 
ranks of the corps are fiUed by volunteers from the army, — 
men of good character, able to read and write, of not less 
than two years* service, and not over 30 years of agej and 
by recruits, whose direct enlistment is specially authorised. 
They are variously employed as clerks, compounders of 
me^cines, cooks, &c., but principaUyas attendants on the 
sick in the general hospitals in peace, or in field hospitals 
and ambulances in war. 

Hospitals BXd general** or ‘^station** hospitals: 

to the former special governors or commandants are 
appointed; in the latter the internal administration is 
under the senior medical officer. The Hoyal Victoria 
Hospital at Hetley, whither all invalids from abroad are 
sent, is the largest General Hospital ; it has a large staff, 
a medical school, and accommodation for 973 patients. 

Station Hospitals are organised at aU large military 
stations, for the sick of all regiments or corps quartered 
there. The hospital is under the Jiminediate supervision 
of the principal medical officer, usually a deputy-sxurgeon- 
general, and all medical officers at the station are available 
for such general seiwice in it as he may direct; but 
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separate wards are allotted to tlie cliflerent regiments and 
corps, and tlieir sick are kept as far as possible distinct, 
and under the immediate attendance of tlieir own medical 
oflScers and orderlies. The hospital staff consists of the 
medical officers attached to regiments at the station, a 
certain nmnber of medical officers specially attached to the 
hospital, the officers and men of the Army Hospital Corps, 
and the hospital sergeants and orderlies of the regiments 
at the station. At small stations a building or block is 
specially fitted as a hospital, and is under the charge of the 
medical officer of the regiment or corps. When an army 
is organised for service in the field, field hospitals and 
arnbulances are formed- The latter consist of a number of 
ambulance waggons, light waggons specially constructed 
for the caniage of sick and wounded, with a sufficient staff 
of medical officers and attendants, and a company of 

stretcher bearers,” provided with stretchers; these are 
charged with the immediate removal of the wounded from 
the battle-field, their first dressings, and conveyance to 
the nearest field hospitaL The field hospitals are pro- 
vided with large hospital tents, beds, and all the require- 
ments of an hospital, and a sufficient staff of medical 
officers and attendants, and either accompany the army in 
its march, or establish themselves in suitable places in rear. 
The ambulance waggon commonly used is four-wheeled, 
weighing 16 cwt., drawn by two horses, and constructed to 
car^ eight wounded (two lying down and six sitting), 
besides a water keg, stretchers, and other medical appliances. 

Hor care of sick and wounded in war, see article War. 

The general health of the army has greatly improved 
of late. The disasters of the Crimean war first drew 


attention to the importance of proper sanitary arrange- 
ments in the field; but what, perhaps, aroused pubHe 
attention still more strongly was the report of the Royal 
Commission of 1858, by which it appeared that the 
mortality in the army generally was twice as great, and in 
the foot guards three times as great, as in the corresponding 
classes of the civil population. Since then, improved 
barracks, better meals, gymnasia, recreation-rooms, and out- 
of-door amusements provided for the soldier, have reduced 
the death-rate to one-half; while the Contagious Diseases 
Act, severely attacked as it has been, has materially 
lowered the sick-rate at those stations where it is in 
force. The admissions from causes under its control have, 
within five years, been reduced to less than a third at 
Bome of the large stations; while a comparison of 14 stations 
at which the Act is in force, with 14 to which it has not 
been extended, shows 54-5 cases per 1000 men at the 
former, and 113-3 at the latter. The annual death-rate in 
the army generally averages about 14 per 1000. In 1870 
Gibr^tar, Malta, and Canada were the healthiest stations, 
showing a death-rate of only 8-7 per 1000. The United 
Kingdom came next, with a rate of 9-5; while in India 
the death-rate rose to 22*8. But to appreciate the 
improvement that has been effected in the health of the 
army, it is necessary to turn back to the fifteen years pre- 
the Crimean war, when the death-rate in the United 
Kingdom averaged 17*5, and that of the army generally 33 
^ while the death-rate in India averaged 62 per 
1000 between 1837 and 1853, and 81 per 1000 in the twentv 
years preceding 1837. 


Veterinary Department. 

. yeterinary Department is cliarged with Jthe super- 
•nsion <rf the sanitary condition of horses, and thdr treat- 
ment when sick,- also the selection of such as are proposed 
to be cast as for the service, and the examination of 
remounts.^ The grades are — staff veterinary surgeons, rank- 
^ as majora; veterina^ surgeons, 1st class ranking as cap- 
tains, and 2d class ranking as lieutenants; the whole under 


a principal veterinary surgeon, who ranks as a colonel 
Candidates for appointment are required to pass an examina- 
tion before a board of veterinary surgeons. Veterinary 
surgeons of the 2d class moist have served five years, and 
passed a further examination, to be promoted to the 1st 
class ; and a service of fifteen years is required for promotion 
to st^ veterinary surgeons. All officers of the department 
are entitled to retire on half-pay after twenty-five years^ 
service, and are placed on the retired list at the age of 65. 
The establishment (1873) and rates of daily pay of the 
several ranks are as follows; — 

7 Staff Veterinary Surgeons dSl 1 0 rising to £13 0 

35 Veterinary Surgeons, 1st class... 0 12 6 ,, 10 0 

70 „ „ 2d class... 0 10 0 « 0 17 6 

112 

A limited number of acting veterinary surgeons are 
employed at the discretion of the Secretary for War- 

Staff veterinary surgeons are employed to . supervise 
districts or great military stations, the others are attached 
to cavalry regiments, horse and field artillery, <fcc. The 
uniform of the staff surgeons is blue, similar to that of 
officers of hussars, but with cocked hat and red plume; the 
veterinary surgeons attached to regiments wear the xmif orm 
of the corps, with cocked hat and red plume. 

Chaplain^ 8 Department. 

The Chaplain^s Department is under the Chaplain- 
General at -file War Office. Chaplains to the forces are 
appointed by the Secretary for War ; they must previously 
be in holy orders, and belong either to the Church of 
England or Ireland, to the Presbyterian, or to the Roman 
Cathoiio Church, and must serve six months on probation 
before their appointment is confirmed. They are divided 
into four classes, — th^ first ranking as colonels, the second 
as lieutenant-colonels, the third as majors, and the fourth 
as captains. Promotion is governed by length of service, 
— chaplains being promoted to the third class after ten 
years, to the second after fifteen years, and to the first 
after twenty years ; but for distinguished services auy 
chaplain may be promoted to the next higher class without 
regard to length of service. Chaplains are entitled to 
retirement after twenty-five years’ service. The establish- 
ment (1873) and rates of d^y pay of the several classes 
are as follows : — 

10 Chaplains, 1st class. 

20 „ 2d class . 

30 ,, dd class . 

20 „ 4th class 

80 

Cf these, fifteen are Roman Catholics and six Presby- 
terian. Chaplains are not attached to particular regi- 
ments or corps, but are stationed at the principal gar- 
risons and military stations at home and abroad. Gar- 
rison chapels, used also in many cases as schools, exist 
at all the large stations. At smaller stations the troops 
attend divine service at the parish churches, and an 
allowance is made to a local clergyman for attending the 
troops, performing special services when necessary, and 
visiting the sick. 

Education D^artment. 

The educational establishments for the army consist of 
the military colleges, a staff of instructors for officers 
serving with their t'egiments, and army or regimental 
scfiiools for the mstruciion of the non-commissioned officers 
and privates of the army and their children. The super- 
vision of the education of the army rests with the Director- 
Gteneral of Military Education at the War Office, 


^£1 0 0 xisingto £12 6 

. 0 17 6 

. 0 15 0 

. 0 10 0 „ 0 12 6 
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. Colleges . — ^The Staff College was established 

in 1858, with a view to train officers for employment on 
the staff of the army; replacing the “senior department” 
of the Royal Military College at Sandhurst, which had 
existed since the beginning of the century. The pre- 
sent building, near Sandhurst, was completed in 1862 
and accommodates forty students. The qualifications 
and manner of admission of students have already been 
noticed (under “Staff”). The course lasts two years, 
beginning in February, and with vacations at Christmas 
and Midsummer. The subjects of instruction are military 
history and art, fortification, military administration and 
law, surveying and sketching, reconnaissance, mathematics 
(including a short course in mechanics and practical 
astronomy), sciences, and languages ; a large part of the 
course being devoted to out-of-door work and practical 
instruction in the duties of staff officers in the field. The 
Staff College is open to officers of all arms of the service, 
and twenty students are admitted each year. At the end 
of the first year they are required to pass a qualifying 
examination j and at the end of the second, the final 
examination is held, at the close of which the names of the 
successful candidates are published in general orders, 
divided into two classes, — “ Honours ” and “ Pass.” Those 
officers who fail at the qualifying or at the final examina- 
tion rejoin their regiments at once. The staff of the estab- 
lishment consists of a commandant and ten professors, 
of whom four are military, the others civilians. 

The Royal Military College^ Sandhurst^ was originated 
in 1786, and in 1801 was transferred from Marlow to 
its present site, and officially recognised by Parliament. 
This institution was formerly devoted to preparing 
young gentlemen for commissions in the infantry and 
cavalry, the ages of admission varying from thirteen to 
sixteen and eighteen at different periods. Now it is de- 
voted to the instruction of young officers of these arms | 
after they have passed the requisite examination for 
commissions, and before they are appointed to regiments. 
The course lasts a year, and the instruction is confined 
altogether to purely military subjects, — fortification, 
military sketching, tactics, military law, correspondence, 
and accounts. At the conclusion of the course the 
students are required to pass an examination in these 
subjects, and their commissions are dated according to 
the result, — ^those in the first class being antedated two 
years ; those in the second, twelve months ; and those in 
the third dating from day of examination. The present 
building accommodates about 150 students, and it will 
probably be necessary to increase it considerably. The 
staff of the establishment consists of a governor, with an 
assistant and five staff officers (paymaster, surgeon, <Sz:c.), 
and twelve military professors and instructors. A riding 
establishment and master are also kept up for the instruc- 
tion of the students both of the Royal Military College 
and of the Staff College. 

The Royal Military Academy at Woolwich was first 
established in 1741, and is devoted to the training 
of candidates for commissions in the artillery and engineers. 
The course of instruction, which lasts for three years, 
is mainly scientific and professional, mathematics playing 
an important part in it. The students are finally classed 
by the results of the examination held at the end of 
the course, those who pass the highest having the option 
of appointment to the engineers, and seniority in the army 
being determined by their position on the list. The present 
building accommodates about 250 students. The staff 
consists of a governor, with a secretary and adjutant, a 
“ captain of cadets and three “ lieutenants of cadets ” for 
purposes of discipline, and twenty-one professors and 
instructors. 
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Gamriscm InstTrujctOTS . — For the instruction of officers 
serving with their regiments, and to enable them to qualify 
in the special examinations for promotion, staff officers, 
with the title of garrison instructors, are appointed to all 
the principal garrisons and military stations at home and 
abroad. Classes under these are formed for instruction in 
tactics, field fortification, military sketching and recon- 
naissance, and law. The course of instruction usually lasts 
four months, during which time the officer is struck off all 
other duties. At the close of the course an examination is 
held, and those who pass satisfactorily are certified as 
qualified for promotion. Garrison instructors hold the 
rank and receive the staff pay and allowances of brigade- 
majors, and are selected from officers who have passed 
through the Staff College. The establishment consists of 
one superintending officer (with rank and pay of assistant 
quartermaster-general) and seventeen garrison instructors, 
stationed at home or in the foreign garrisons on the British 
establishment, and one superintending officer and ten 
garrison instructors in India. 

Army Schools are established in every regiment and 
detachment, for the purpose of giving to non-commissioned 
officers and soldiers, and to their children, a sound and 
useful education. These schools are divided into adult, 
grown children, infant, and industrial schools. To every 
regiment are appointed a schoolmaster and schoolmistress, 
and a certain number of assistant schoolmasters, pupil 
teachers, and monitresses, on a scale according to the 
number of men and children attending school Batteries 
of artillery and detachments of other corps are allowed an 
acting schoolmaster, with such assistants as may be 
necessary. All soldiers, soldiera’ children, and children of 
men belonging to the army reserve, of warders of military 
prisons, and of discharged soldiers holding military employ- 
ments, are admitted free of charge to these schools ; and 
children of pensioners and others indirectly connected with 
the army, on a weekly payment ot 3d. Recruits, on first 
joining, are required to attend these schools ; and soldiers 
who are candidates for promotion must obtain certificates 
of proficiency before they are eligible. Advanced classes 
are also formed for the instruction of non-com missioned 
officers. Army schoolmasters receive a rate of pay varying, 
according to service, from 4s. a-day on appointment to a 
maximum of 7s. a-day, and rank as non-commissioned 
officers next below the sergeant-major. Candidates are 
required to go through a course in the training schools of 
the Royal Military Asylum, Chelsea, admission to which 
is by competitive examination, open to non-commissioned 
officers and soldiers of the army (of good character and 
especially recommended), to civilian pupil teachers, and 
certificate schoolmasters. Before appointment the candi- 
date must enlist for general service for twelve years. 

Schoolmistresses are classed in three classes, receiving 
from ^30 to £44 yearly. Candidates must be certificated 
schoolmistresses, or have been employed as teachers in an 
army school, and in the latter case must pass an examina^ 
tion before appointment. All first appointments are made 
to the third class, and promotions are made according to 
merit and services. 

At all important military stations and garrisons large 
and commodious schoolhouses have been specially built ; 
at smaller stations barrack-rooms are told off and fitted up 
for the purpose. Schoolmasters and mistresses are per- 
manently attached to regiments, and accompany them from 
station to station, and the schools are under the immediate 
and constant supervision of the commanding officer. They 
are also periodically visited and examined by inspectors, 
who report to the director-general, for which purpose a 
staff of one inspector of army schools, two local inspector 
(officers of the army, receiving an additional rate of pay 

n. — 74 
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{or performing these duties), and twelve suh-inspectors, are 
anaintained. The improvement that has taken place in 
the education of the army generally may be gathered from 
the reports and returns of the director-general, by which 
it appears that between the years 1858 and 1871 the pro- 
portion of ' uneducated ” fell from 40 per cent, to 12 per 
cent,, and that within the last few years the number pos- 
sessing a superior education has risen from 6 to 32 per cent. 
And although much of thifl is doubtless due to the 
spread of education throughout the country, a comparison 
of the educational statistics of the recruits with those of 
the army generally proves that still more is due to the 
regimental schools. 

Garrison Znbraries and Eegimental Becreatianr-Itooms have 
also been established at the principal barracks at home 
and abroad, and are open to the troops on payment of a 
small subscription, which must not exceed threepence a 
month for a private soldier. The garrison library forms 
a central depdt from which the recreation-rooms are sup- 
plied with books. All the rooms are furnished, warmed, I 
and lighted at the public expense, and the recreation-rooms 
provided with billiard and bagatelle tables, chess, back- 
gammon, and other games. An annual allowance of ^£2, 
10s. is granted by Government for each troop or company; 
this, with the subscriptions, forms a fund to defray the 
cost of purchase and repair of books in garrison libraries, 
and of games, newspapers, <fec., for recreation-rooms. 
Many recreation-rooms have a refreshment bar attached to 
them, where the men are supplied with tea, coffee, and 
other light refreshments at a very low price. A garrison 
librarian, usually a non-commissioned officer or a pensioner, 
takes charge of the library, and a regimental librarian has 
chaige of the recreation-rooms. These are managed by a 
committee composed of non-commissioned officers and 
privates; and the garrison libraries are managed by a 
committee consisting of members chosen from the regi- 
mental committees, under the approval of the officer com- 
manding the station. 

Scientifio aTid Educational Estahlishmervts, 

The EepariTnent of ArtiU^ry Btvdies was established to 
give officers of the artillery the means of continuing their 
studies after they have completed the regular course at 
Woolwich, and of qualifying by a special training for 
appointments requiring exceptional scientific attainments, 
lie establishment consists of a director, an assistant- 
director, and two instructors of artfillery, and a number of 
instructors and lecturers for mathematics, languages, and 
sciences- Its duties include the instruction of an advanced 
class of artillery officers, selected by competition, to qualify 
for scientific appointments ; and the formation of classes 
in topography, astronomy, and languages, open to all 
officers of the axtilleiy wishing to join them. A School of 
Gunnery is maintain^ at Shoeburyness for the purpose of 
giving practical instruction in gunnery to officers and men 
of the artillery, and carrying on all experiments connected 
with artillery and stores. The present site was selected for 
the school in consequence of the facilities afforded by the 
sands at the mouth of the Thames for artilleiy practice 
and firing at long ranges. The establishment consists of 
a commandant and brigade-major, with six instructors for 
the ^nnery department; and two superintendents of 
experiments. Officers and non-commissioned officers are 
selected from brigades of artiHeiy to go through a long 
course of instruction in gunnery, use of miKtaiy machines 
A;c., and qualify as instructors to brigades and batteries • 
and squads of officers and men are sent there for instruc- 
tion in the various branches of artillery service. 

'The Boyal Artillery Instittction at Woolwich was originally 
a private military society, but the present building w^ 
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erected. at Government expense, and the institution is now 
supported partly by the subscriptions of members, partly 
by a Government grant. It contains a museum, lecture 
theatre, laboratory, and a printing-press ; and minutes of 
proceedings, containing papers on professional and scien- 
tific subjects, are periodically issued from it. 

The School of Military Engineering at Chatham 
constitutes a special training school for officers of the 
Hoyal Engineers after they have passed through the course 
at Woolwich, as well as for recruits on first enlistment. 
Companies are also sent there previous to going abroad, 
and on return from foreign service, to keep up their 
knowledge. The, establishment consists of a commandant 
and brigade-major, two discipline officers, and eleven officer 
instructors in construction, surveying, field fortification, 
telegraphy, <fcc. 

The School of MusTcetry at Hythe was established 
shortly after the introduction of rified fire-arms, to give a 
special training in the theory and practice of musketry 
to officers and non-commissioned officers qualifying to act 
as musketry instructors to their regiments, and to secure 
a uniform system of instruction and practice through- 
out the army. With this view also, squads of officers 
and men from all regiments in the service are periodi- 
cally sent there for a short course. The establishment 
consists of a commandant, a deputy assistant adjutant- 
general, and five officer instructors. The commandant is 
also inspector-general of musketry, and exercises a general 
supervision over the instruction and practice throughout 
the army ; for which purpose periodical reports are made 
to him from aU regiments, and the annual musketry returns 
are carefully examined by biTn before being submitted, with 
his remarks, to the Commander-in-Chief. To secure 
sufficient attention to this important part of a soldier's 
training, musketry instructors are appointed in every 
regiment; and staff officers, formerly termed district in- 
spectors of musketry, are appointed to the principal dis- 
tricts. Every recruit is required to go through a course 
of instruction and practice before being dismissed drill, 
and every trained soldier is put through an annual 
course, lasting about a fortnight, in which he fires 60 
rounds at fixed distances from 150 to 800 yards. Extra 
pay of Id. a day is given to those men who qualify as 

marksmen," and additional rewards to the best shots of 
companies and battalions. 

An Army^ Medical School was formed in connection with 
the great military hospital at Netley, to which candidates 
for appointments as surgeons are sent for a probationary 
course. The school is under the immediate direction of 
the principal medical officer at Netley, and has a staff of 
nine professors and assistant professors of military surgery, 
medicine, hygiene, <kc. 

The Military School of Music at Kneller Hall, Hounslow, 
was established in 1857 with the view of instructing non- 
commissioned officers and soldiers in music, and supplying 
competent bandmasters and trained musicians to the various 
regiments. The staff consists of one officer and a number 
of civil professors : the students, limited to 148, are soldiers 
selected for good conduct and promise of musical proficiency, 
and remain for two years. 

The Eoyal Military Asylum at Chelsea (also known as 
the Duke of York's School), and Eoyal Mihernian Military 
School at Dublin, are establishments for the maintenance 
and education of a limited number of boys who are the 
sons of soldiers. Candidates for admission must be between 
the ages of 5 and 12 years, and they are allowed to remain 
tm 14, or, if they belong to the band, till 15. They are 
then allowed to volunteer into any regiment they may 
select, or, if not fit for the service, are apprenticed to a 
trade or placed in some other civil employment. The 
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Eoyal Mihtaiy Asylum at Clielsea is also a normal school 
and training institution for army schoolmasters. 

AdTTiijzistration of Justice — Judge-Advocate-Gmerars 
Department — Military Frisonsn 

Justice is administered hy the commissioned officers of 
the army : by the commanding officer for minor offences, and 
by regimental, district, or general courts-martial for more 
serious crimes. (See Mujtaicy Law.) The administration 
of justice as pertaining to discipline falls under the Adjutant* 
Generahs branch of the department of the Commander-in- 
Chief. But to ensure these disciplinary powers being exer- 
cised in strict conformity with the law, a Judge-Advocate- 
General^ a legal adviser to the Crown and to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, is appointed by patent. This officer is 
usually a lawyer of high standing, having a seat in the 
House of Commons, holding his office as a member of the 
Government, and quitting office with his party. His de- 
partment includes a deputy judge-advocate-generai, who is 
also a lawyer and civilian, and three deputy judge-advo- 
cates, military officers ; of the latter, two are attached to 
the Judge- Advocate-General's office in London, and one to 
the Commander-in-Chief in Ireland. A separate Judge- 
Advocate's department is maintained in India, where 
deputy judge-advocates are appointed to every important 
command. All general courts-martial held at home are 
sent to the Judge- Advocate-General, to be by him submitted 
to the Queen for confirmation; and all district courts- 
martial, after having been confirmed and promulgated, axe 
sent to his office for examination and custody. The Judge- 
Advocate-General and his deputy, being judges in the last 
resort of the validity of the proceedings of courts-martial, 
take no part in their conduct ; but the deputy judge-advo- 
cates frame and revise charges, and attend at general 
courts-martial. 

The punishments that can be awarded to officers and 
soldiers for various offences are detailed in the Mutiny Act, 
the Articles of War, and the Queen's Regulations. A 
commanding officer can ‘‘reprimand" a commissioned 
officer, but can award him no other punishment. Arrest 
is not, as in most armies, recognised as a punishment, but 
is merely a preliminary to further proceedings. An officer, 
on the commission of an offence, is placed under arrest — 
that is, deprived of his sword and confined to his room — 
until the matter has been investigated and disposed of, or 
sent before a court-martial A commissioned officer can 
be tried by a general court-martial only, and can be sen- 
tenced to death, penal servitude, imprisonment, cashiering, 
or dismissal, reduction on list of his rank, or reprimand. 
A soldier, on commission of an offence, is placed in 
confinement — that is, deprived of his arms and confined in 
the guard-room. At “orders" (^.e., commanding officer's 
office hours) the next morning he is brought before the 
commanding officer, and the case investigated in presence 
of the officer commanding his troop or company, the 
adjutant, and the prisoner. If the offence is a minor one 
the commanding officer disposes of it summarily; his 
powers including admonition, confinement to barracks for 
periods not exceeding 28 days, carrying with it punishment 
drill up to 14 days, imprisonment not exceeding 168 
hours, and stoppage of pay for absence. Drunkenness is 
punished by fines ranging from 2s. 6d. to 10s. If the 
offence is more serious, the man is remanded to the guaxd- 
room while the necessary steps are being taken for brmging 
•him to trial, and is finally tried by a regimental, district, 
or general court-martial, according to the nature of the 
offence. The punishments that can be inflicted by court- 
martial are death, penal servitude for any period not less 
than five years, imprisonment for any period not exceeding 
two years, dismissal from the service, stoppages of pay. 
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and forfeitures of pay, medals, service, &c. Hogging has been 
abolished except on active service, as also branding, and 
all such disgraceful punishments. Practically, military 
offences, with very few exceptions, are disposed of by 
regimental or district courts-martial, and by sentences of 
imprisonment not exceeding six months. A non-comrais- 
sioned officer can only be reduced and punished by sentence 
of court-martiaL 

Sentences of penal servitude awarded to soldiers are 
carried out in the convict prisons with other convicts ; but 
sentences of imprisonment are usually carried out in the 
military prisons. Military prisons were established in 
1844, in order to avoid the necessity of mixing soldiers 
sentenced for military offences with ordinary criminals in 
county gaols. They are of two classes, the larger ones 
being under a governor, and the smaller ones under a chief 
warder. They are under the control of the Secretary of 
State for War, and under the immediate supervision of the 
officer commanding on the station (acting as Ms repre- 
sentative) and of the military visitors, — afield officers 
serving at the station, hy whom the prisons are periodically 
visited, and all serious offences investigated and punished. 
They are also inspected from time to time by the Govern- 
ment inspectors of convict prisons. There are eight 
military prisons in the United Kingdom, and six in the 
colonies ; and the number of prisoners has recently ave- 
raged about 12 per 1000. Besides these prisons, “provost 
cells " are provided in every large barrack, in wMch short 
sentences of imprisonment not exceeding 28 or 42 days are 
carried out under the charge of a provost-sergeant. 

Barracks, 

In the earlier days of the standing army the barrack 
accommodation in England was altogether insufficient for 
the force maintained, and such as there was, was miserably 
bad. A considerable portion of the army was constantly 
billeted, camped, or lodged in buildings hired for the 
time, and every proposal to build barracks was jealously 
opposed in JParliament. Thus, in 1704 the total 
accommodation in barracks was only sufficient for 5000 
men, and in 1792 did not exceed 20,000 ; but during the 
long war with Erance, partly in consequence of the large 
force kept permanently under arms, and partly also 
in consequence of the fears aroused by the revolutionaiy 
spirit wMch had penetrated into many of the large towns, 
barracks were constructed in all parts of the kingdom, 
and after the peace the accommodation far exceeded the 
wants of the army. Many barracks were then dismantled 
and sold, and others were allowed to fall into disrepair ; 
but little was done towards improving the condition of the 
existing barracks until the Crimean war brought the army 
into notice again, and attention was drawn to the heavy 
rate of mortality among soldiers in peace time, mainly 
attributable to the defective construction and overcrowd- 
ing of barracks. Kew barracks on improved designs were 
then built, and existing ones altered and reappropriated, 
so as to allow each man at least 600 cubic feet of air, and, 
in addition, provide recreation-rooms and other resorts for 
the soldier during the day. 

The following estimate of the number and size of rooms 
required for a battalion of infantry on peace establishment 
vrilL show the accommodation provided in modern barracks : 
— Officers, — Messroom, 45 feet x 25 feet, and 18- feet Mgh ; 
ante-room, 24 feet x 18 feet ; kitchen, servants' rooms, 
larder, — altogether 13 rooms and cellars, <fec. Commanding 
officer's quarters — 6 rooms, of from 16 feet x 14 feet to 18 
feet X 16 feet. Two field officers^ quarters — 3 rooms 
each; 30 officers' quarters of one room each (often made 
with a recess or bunk for the bed), and 15 rooms for 
officers' servants. Sergeants, — Messroom, 40 feet x 20 
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feet ; kitchen and storehouse for ditto ; separate rooms for 
7 staff-sergeants and 40 company sergeants. Mem. — 32 
rooms to hold 18 men each, 45 feet x 20 feet, arranged by 
companies in blocks of four, with an ablution-room attached 
to each block ; 48 separate quarters for married soldiers, 
each 1 6 feet x 14 feet. Offices, Stores, and* Workshops, 
Orderlv-room, commanding officer’s, paymaster’s, and 
quartermaster’s offices, — 4 rooms; quartermaster’s store, 
40 feet X 20 feet ; provision and issuing stores, two rooms, 
18 feet X 16 feet; armourer’s, tailor’s, and shoemaker’s 
shops, 3 rooms, from 16 feet x 14 feet to 16 feet x 32 feet ; 
guard-room, with prisoners’ room and lock-up ; cook-house, 
40 feet X 20 feet, with separate apparatus for each company ; 
women’s washing-house, 66 feet x 20 feet; latrines parti- 
tioned and screened. Schools, HecreatiofirllooTns, CanteenSy 
-—Where no garrison schoolroom exists, a building, 
50 feet square, divided into 2 large and 4 small class-rooms 
for the school Eecreation-rooms — 2 rooms, 40 feet x 20 
feet, fitted with bar in one room, and bookcases in the other. 
Canteen — ^bar, including counter and space in front, 24 
feet X 12 feet; sitting-room for men, another for non- 
commissioned officers, and quarter for canteen sergeant. 
Skittle-alleys and ball-courts are also usually provided. 
Where no garrison hospital exists, a complete hospital 
establishment, including medical officer’s office, surgery, 
dispensary, and store-rooms, quarters for sergeant and 
orderlies, cook-house, wash-houses, &c., and wards for 10 
per cent, of the force, are included in the barrack. In 
constructing barrack-rooms the beds are usually arranged 
in two rows, with a passage of 6 feet between the beds, 
and 1 foot between head of bed and wall ; giving a width 
of 20 feet The barrack beds are of iron, made to double 
in the middle ; during the day they are folded back, and 
the centre of the room thus cleared. Straw mattresses, 
blankets, and sheets are provided by Government; also 
forms and tables for day use. The arms are kept in racks 
by the side of the bed ; knapsacks, kit, and accoutrements 
on shelves and pegs over the bed; 6 feet Hneal space and 
600 cubic feet are allowed per man. In hospitals 1200 
cubic feet are allowed. In cavalry and artillery stables 
1500 cubic feet are allowed per horse; the stalls are 5 feet 
or 5J feet by 9 feet, with 12 feet down the centre of a 
double stable, or 7 feet on each side where the horses stand 
head to head. 

Since the formation of the Control Department the 
construction, maintenance, and repair of barracks have 
devolved on the Royal Engineers ; but the charge of them 
when once finished and handed over, the allotment of 
quarters, and the supply, maintenance, and repair of aU 
barrack stores and movable furniture, rest with the Control 
Department. The existing barrack accommodation in the 
United Kingdom, according to the new appropriation, 
is sufficient for about 122,000 men, — 88,000 in Great 
Britain, and 34,000 in Ireland; and when the works now 
in progress, or about to be undertaken, are completed, this 
will be raised to about 136,000. Of this, however, about 
2 per cent, must be deducted for small detached forts and 
^ast batteries, which cannot be occupied without great 
inconvenience to the troops so dispersed, and a margin of 
at least 10 per cent, must be left for barracks and rooms 
only partially filled, so that the available accommodation 
will not exceed 120,000. 

Arms, Equipment, and Chthmg, 

The arms issued to the several branches of the service 
are supplied partly by contract, but mainly by the ordnance 
manufacturing establishments. The principal of these is 
the Arsenal at Woolwich (see article Arsenau), 

divided into the carriage factory, laboratory, gun factory, 
and experimental brancL From these factories are pro! 


duced the whole of the guns and gun carriages for naval 
as well as land service now in use, and the greater pro- 
portion of the ammunition and equipment belonging to 
them. Rifles, sword bayonets, andswords are manufactured 
at the Royal Small-Arms Factory at Enfield, and gunpowder 
at the Royal Gunpowder Factory at Waltham Abbey; a 
considerable quantity of powder, however, is also supplied 
by contract. The various articles worn and carried by the 
soldier in the field, or issued to him and under his care, 
are usually classed under the three heads of aimis and 
accoutrements (or equipment), clothing, and necessaries. 

Of these, the first are supplied and maintained by Govern- 
ment (though the soldier is held answerable for damage 
by carelessness or neglect), and under no circumstances 
become the property of the soldier. The articles included 
under the second head (clothing) are issued periodically to 
the soldier, and expected to last a given time; during 
this time he is required to maintain them at his own cost, 
but at the expiration of the period, and when replaced by 
the next issue, they become his property. Lastly, the 
articles termed necessaries are supplied free to the soldier 
on first joining, but afterwards have to be replaced and 
maintained at his own cost. The articles supplied as 
clothing ” vary slightly in different branches of the service, 
but usually consist of a tunic, a pair of trousers or overalls, 
and two pairs of boots annually, and a second pair of 
trousers biennially. Head-dresses, greatcoats, and leggings 
are issued at intervals varying from three to ten years, but 
these articles do not become the property of the soldier 
when done with. All clothing is supplied from the army 
clothing dep6t at Pimlico; a certain amount is manu- 
factured there, but the greater part is obtained by contract, 
and only examined and stored there. The bulk of the 
clothing is sent to regiments ready made-up, in sixes 
according to a size-roll furnished by the regiment; but 
a certain proportion is sent in material unmade, and an 
allowance is made to the master tailor of the regiment for 
making up such articles, and fitting the clothing generally. 
“Necessaries” include serge frocks or stable jackets, forage 
caps, shirts, socks, towels, brushes, combs, and other small 
articles, of which a stock is always kept on hand by the 
quartermaster of the regiment, and suppHed by him to 
companies as required. These articles can either be 
obtained (on payment) from the clothing dep6t at Pimlico, 
or purchased independently; but in the latter case the 
articles must be compared and found equal to the sealed 
patterns, and the price must not exceed the Government 
tariff. 

England, from its insular position, has always been a Character 
great naval power rather than a military one. On her own of the 
element she has for years maintained an empire more ®^’^tish 
undisputed than any power or potentate has ever claimed 
on land. The rule of Napoleon in the height of his fame 
was not so haughty and despotic on the Continent as was 
that of England at sea. Men still living remember the 
times when the British flag was saluted by every sail that 
traversed the sea in any quarter of the globe, and no 
ship, of any nation, dared to pass a British man-of-war 
without striking its flag. It was to the victories of her 
navy, and especially to Trafalgar, that England owed her 
immunity from invasion. It is natural, therefore, that the 
fame and popularity of the navy should partly have 
eclipsed the deeds of the army. And yet the British army 
has a history of which any nation might be proud. If it 
cannot count such a list of victories as Napoleon em- 
blazoned on the banners of France, neither has it suffered 
such disasters ; and it may lay claim to the longest con- 
tinuous history of any army in Europe. The French 
army dates all its traditions from Napoleon’s time ^ 
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not a trace remains of the regiments that served under 
Turenne, and Oond^ and Luxemburg in the glorious days 
of the old monarchy, and even the banner under 'which 
they fought is proscribed. The Prussian army 'wras almost 
unknown until the time of Frederick the Great; and 
Austrian regiments have been so often changed that it is 
difficult to trace their antecedents. But many Fu gligh 
regiments trace back an unbroken history of more than 
two centuries^ and fought, under the numbers and the 
names they still retain, with William IIL in the Nether- 
lands, and with Marlborough at Blenheim, Ramilies, and 
Malplaquet-^ And their traditions are not confined to 
Europe. India conquered and permanently held; every 
colony in the world at one time wrested from its owners ; 
the British flag planted on the ramparts of Cabul and 
Peldng; and her arms carried into the fastnesses of Abys- 
sinia and the forests of Ashantee ; — such are among the 
deeds that attest the valour and enterprise of the English 
army. From time immemorial the inhabitants of the British 
Islands have been distinguished for a determined bravery 
and a physical power exceeding that of any other nation. 

Modem peaceful experiences have confinned the opinion 
as to the physical superiority of the Briton, and in fhig 
respect no rival has yet been found to the highly-fed 
English na'Tvy. The army is composed of EngHshmen, 
Scotchmen, and Irishmen, in the proportion of about 75 
per cent, of the first, 10 per cent, of the second, and 15 
per cent, of the last. The Englishman generally is above 
the average of nations in height and physical power. Even 
when the standard for the army has been at its lowest, it 
has been several inches above that of Continental armies. 
His strength lies especially in the upper part of the 
body — in the chest, shoulders, and arms — and he is 
ponderous rather than active. His lower limbs are not 
always proportionately developed, and the Englishman as 
a rule is not a good marcher, nor is he so hardy as the 
inhabitants of many other coimtries. In temperament he 
is calm and rather stolid, not easily roused to enthusiasm, 
and not fuU of romantic 'visions of glory, though not so 
insensible to such emotions as is often believed; slow, some- 
what wanting in resource, and apt to grumble and show 
his discontent under hardships. On the other hand, he 
has a strong sense of justice, of right, and of duty, which 
can generally be successfully appealed to. His spirits rise 
to danger ; he can always be depended on for battle ; and 
his courage, if less fiery, is of a more stubborn and 
enduring kind than that of any other race. The Scotch- 
man is less ponderous in frame, but more sinewy and 
active, — a better marcher, and more capable of enduring 
hardsliips and fatigue; more impetuous in action, though 
capable of a restrained energy very different from the 
reckless valour of the Frenchman or Irishman, The Scotch | 
regiments have always been distinguished by a strong 
national feeling and clanship, producing an esprit de corps 
that cannot be surpassed by any corps df elite. The Irii- 
man is active, gay, careless, more ready in resource- than 
the others, and often more reckless in fighting; but, on the 
other hand, less to be depended upon, and more difficult 
to hold in the bonds of discipline. 

The EngKsh officer is drawn exclusively from the upper 
classes. His early education, his habits, and his traditions 
all fit him to be a leader of men. His physiq'ue^ his 
intelligence, and the spirit of enteiq)rise, are developed by 
those athletic exercises and field sports which distinguish 
the aristocracy of England. The character 'which especially 
distinguishes him is a love of enterprise. Much of his 
spare time is spent in travelling, or in sports of a more or 

^ It Is greatly to ha regretted that, for some tinezplaiiied reason, 
only the hattles fought after the middle of the 18th century are home 
by xegiments on their coloure. 
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less dangerous character. Not a war takes place in the 
most distant and unhealthy colonies, but crowds of volun- 
teers are found for it. There is not a country in the globe 
but has been explored and traversed by English officers for 
their amusement, and wherever a war takes place they 
flock to it. Not so devoted, perhaps, as the officers of some 
nations to the details of their profession, they yet carry 
out all that is required of them with rigorous exactitude 
and a high sense of duty. But it is in the field, and when 
thrown on their own resources, that they show to most 
advantage. Trained by our Indian empire and colonial 
possessions to the life of a conquering nation, command 
comes natural to them ; and the youngest subaltern, sud- 
denly called to a position of responsibility, raises armies 
and carries on wars, and dominates all around him by his 
daring and energy. The histories of Clive, Sir Herbert 
Edwardes, and others, repeat themselves on a smaller scale 
whenever the occasion offers. 

The social life of the EngKsh officer is unlike that of 
any other army. Off duty, the gradations of rank almost 
disappear, and all meet on a footing of equality as gentle- 
men. Our mess system, en'vied and copied by foreign 
nations, is only possible where such freedom exists. The 
officers Kve together, dine at a table always handsomely 
furnished, and often rich with trophies and records of the 
old histoiy of the regiment, at which the president, perhaps 
the junior officer, is for the time superior ; and wherever 
stationed, and under all conditions, retain the forms of 
high-bred society. The discipKne of the English army, 
once proverbial for cruelty and harshness, is now the very 
reverse, and there is perhaps no army in which officers and 
men stand together on a more pleasant footing. 

Of the character of the EngKsh army in war it is almost 
unnecessary to speak ; it has written itself in history in a 
series of battles, often won against heavy odds, from Crecy, 
Poictiers, and Agincourt, to 'Waterloo. The highest 
enlogiums passed on it have been 'wrung from its adver- 
saries. L’infanterie Anglaise est la meilleur du monde ; 
heuxeusement il n’y en a pas beaucoup," was Bugeaud’s 
comment. soldat Anglais,” says General Foy, ^^poss^de 
la quaKt^ la plus precieuse dans la guerre, ie calme dans la 
colSre.” Headers of military history wiK remember Napier’s 
vivid picture of the assault of Badajoz, when the troops, 
unable to advance, and yet scorning to retire, remained in 
the ditches to be shot down by the garrison. And our 
account may well close with Foy^s description of the 
British infantry at Waterloo : — *'La mort 4tait devant eux, 
la honte derriere. En cette terrible occurrence les boulets 
de la Garde Imperiale et la cavalerie de France victorieuse 
ne purent pas entamer Timmobile infanterie biitannique. 
On eut 6t6 tente de croire qn’elle avait pris racine dans 
la terre, si ses bataiUons ne se fussent 4branl4s majestueuse- 
ment quelques minutes apr^s le coucher du soleiL”^ 

hfCDiAN Army. 

The history of the armies of India is the history of our 
Indian empire, and as such, in its most striking features, is 
treated elsewhere. The present notice, therefore, is con- 
fined to those details of organisation which do not faK 
within the pro'rince of a general histoiy. 


® An anecdote of the Indian mutiny, peculiarly characteristic of 
officers and soldiers, may serve as a penctot to the opinion given above. 
A detachment was holding an advanced post against the attacks of a 
vastly superior force. The enemy gradually enveloped the post, and 
threatened to cut the retreat of its defenders ; hut the defence was 
maintained unshaken. At last an Irishman, with more military 
instincts, perhaps, than the rest, exclaimed, Och, captain, captain, 
we're surrounded]'* The officer’s reply came sharp and stem, 
the devil’s that to you, sir ; look to your front and the deface was 
continued. 
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!For inilitary purposes India is divided into three great 
sections — Bengal, ]\Iadras, and Bombay. Under the term 
Bengal must be included Bengal proper, Assam, the 
Xorth-West Provinces, Oudb, and the Punjab under 
llkladras, Burmab; and under Bombay, the province of 
Sindh. The army of India has always consisted of three 
native armies, corresponding to the three presidencies, 
each associated with a certain number of British troops, 
Europeans in the service of the late East India Company, 
and forces furnished by the Imperial Government. Tins 
separation into three distinct armies was the natural result 
of the original foundation of separate settlements and fac- 
tories in India ; and each retains to the present day its own 
separate history and traditions. 

Bengal Half a century after the establishment of the associa- 

tions of merchant adventurers, whose first charter bears date 
1600, the English traders in Bengal were stiU restricted 
by the native princes to a military establishment, as guard, 
«>f an ensign and 30 men ; and this LiKputian force may 
be tahen as the germ of the splendid army which now 
occupies India from Peshawur to Calcutta. In 1681 
Bengal received the first reinforcement from Madras, in the 
shape of a corporal of approved fidelity and courage, with 
20 soldiers and two years later a company was sent from 
Port St George (Madras), raising the little Bengal army to 
a strength of 250 Europeans. In 1695 native soldiers 
were first enlisted. The English had by this time moved 
to Calcutta, and there entrenched themselves ; and in the 
years 1701-2, the garrison of that now flourishing capital 
consisted of 120 soldiers and seamen gunners. In 1756 
Fort William was captured by Surajah Dowlah, and the 
terrible tragedy of the Black Hole of Calcutta was enacted; 
but vengeance followed promptly. An expedition was at 
once despatched from Madras, and on the 23d June 1757 
the battle of Plassey established the British supremacy in 
Bengal. The little force, not exceeding 3000 men, with 
which Clive gained this astonishing victory, was formed 
mainly of Madras troops, and the 39th regiment, recently 
despatched from England — ^the first royal regiment sent to 
India, and which now bears the motto, “ Primus in Indis.” 
The Bengal army was represented by a few hundred men 
only ; but from this date the military power and conquests 
of the Company rapidly increased. A company of artillery 
already had been organised in 1748; and in 1757, shortly 
before the battle of Plassey, the 1st regiment of Bengal 
native infantry was raised. In 1759 the native infantry 
had been augmented to 5 battalions; in the following 
year 3 troops of dragoons were raised; and in 1763 the 
total forces amounted to 1500 Europeans and 12 bat- 
talions of native infantry, giving a strength of 11,500 
men. In 1765 the army was further increased; the Euro- 
pean infantry was divided into 3 regiments, and the 
whole force was organised in 3 brigades, each consisting of 
1 company of artiBeiy, 1 regiment European infantry, 1 
troop of native cavalry, and 7 battalions of Sepoys. In 1766, 
consequent on the reduction of some money allowances, a 
dangerous combination of the officers of the Bengal army 
took place, by which they agreed to resign their com- 
missions simultaneously. This combination was promptly 
put down by fhe then Governor and Commander-in-Chief, 
Lord Clive, to whom the Bengal army may be said to owe 
its existence. He found Bengal a ruined commercial agency 
in 1756 ; he left it, ten years after, a powerful empire. 

The constant wars and extensions of dominion which 
took place during the next thirty years led to further 
augmentation of the army; the number of brigades and of 
European regiments was increased to 6 ; and in 1794 the 
Bengal army numbered about 3500 Europeans and 24,000 

Madras natives. 

army. The first armed force in the Madras Presidency was 


the little garrison of Armegon, on the Coromandel coast, 
consisting of 12 guns and 28 soldiers. In 1644 Fort 
St George was built and garrisoned by 100 soldiers, and 
in 1653 Madras became a presidency. In 1745, when 
Fort St George was surrendered to the French, its garrison 
consisted of 200 Europeans, while a similar number, with 
the addition of 200 “Topasses” (descendants of the 
Portuguese), garrisoned Fort St David. In 1748 the 
various independent companies of factory guards at settle- 
ments on the Coromandel coast and other places were 
consolidated into the Madras European regiment. In the 
following year, Clive, with only 200 soldiers and 300 
Sepoys, seized and held Arcot, the capital of the Carnatic, 
and on three several occasions defeated the troops of the 
Nabob and their French auxiliaries. From this year the 
military power of Madras may be dated. In 1754 the 
first royal regiment, the 39th, was sent there, followed in 
1758 by three others. In 1772 the Madras army numbered 
3000 European infantry and 16,000 natives, and in 1784 
the number of native troops had risen to 34,000. 

The island of Bombay formed part of the marriage Bombay 
portion received by Charles II. with the Infanta of Portu- army, 
gal, and in 1662 the Bombay regiment of Europeans was 
raised to defend it. In 1668 the island was granted to 
I the East India Company, and the regiment at the same 
time transferred to them. In 1708 Bombay became a 
presidency, but it did not play so important a part as the 
others in the early extension of our power in India, and 
its forces were not so rapidly developed. It is said, how- 
ever, to have been the first presidency to discipline native 
troops, and Bombay Sepoys were sent to Madras in 1747, 
and took part in the battle of Plassey in 1757. In 1772 
the Bombay army consisted of 2500 Europeans and 3500 
Sepoys, but in 1794, in consequence of the struggiet/ witli 
the Mahratta power, the native troops had been increased 
to 24,000. 

In 1796 a general reorganisation of the Indian armies 
took place. Hitherto the officers in each presidency had 
been borne on general ‘‘lists,” according to the branches 
of the service to which they belonged. These lists were 
now broken up, and cadres of regiments formed. The 
colonels and lieutenant-colonels remained on separate lists, 
and an establishment of general officers was created, while 
the divisional commands were distributed between the 
royal and Company’s officers. Further augmentations 
took place, consequent on the great extension of territory 
and the complete assertion of British supremacy. In 
1798, at the outbreak of the war with Tippoo Saib, the 
native infantry in India had been increased to 122 bat- 
talions; and the force which General Harris took from 
Madras for the attack on Seringapatam consisted of 5000 
Europeans, 14,000 native troops, 40 siege guns, 64 field 
guns, and the Nizam’s contingent^ numbering 6000 men.' 

In 1808 the total force in India amounted to 24,500 
Europeans and 154,500 natives. 

The first half of the 19th century was a history of wars 
and annexations, and further augmentations of the army 
took place. Horse artillery was formed, and the artillery 
service increased to a most powerful footing. “ Irregular 
cavaliy” were raised in Bengal and Bombay, commanded 
by picked officers, and recruited from a better class of 
troopers, who received high pay, on the condition of finding 
their own horses and equipment, “Local forces” were 
raised in various parts from time to time, the most im- 
portant being the Punjab irregular force /raised after the 
annexation of the Punjab in 1849), consisting of 3 field 
batteries, 5 regiments of cavalry, ^nd 5 of infantry, and 
the Nagpore and Oudh irregular forces. Another kind of 
military force, which had been gradually formed, was that 
called “contingents, ’’—native troops raised by the native 
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states Tinder our protection. The strongest of these was 
that of Hyderabad, originally known as the Hizam's army, 
and consisting of two brigades of infantry and cavalry, with 
artillery. Changes were also made in the organisation of the 
army. The staff was enlarged, sanitary improvements effected, 
manufacturing establishments instituted or increased, and 
the administration of the army generally improyed. 

The ofSicering and recruiting of the three armies was in 
all essentials similar. The officers were mainly supplied by 
the Company's Military College at Addiscombe (established 
in 1809), and by direct appointments under the patronage 
of the directors. The Bengal army was recruited from 
Hindustan, the infantry being mostly drawn from Ondh 
and the great Gangetic plains. The soldiers were chiefly 
high-caste Hindus, a sixth being Mahometans. The 
cayalry was composed mainly of Mahometans, recruited 
from Rohilcund and the Gangetic Doab. The only other 
elements in the army were the four Ghoorka regiments, 
enlisted from Nepaul, and the local Punjab irregolar force. 
The Madras army was chiefly recruited from that pre- 
sidency, or the natiye states connected with it, and consisted 
of Mahometans, Brahmins, Mahrattaa, Telingas or Gentoos, 
and Tamils. The Bombay army was recruited from its 
own presidency, with some Hindustanis, but chiefly formed 
of Mahrattas and Mahometans ; the Bombay light cavalry 
mainly from Hindustan proper. 

Indian In the year preceding the great mutiny the Indian army 

mutiny. reached its highest strength. The establishment in the 

several presidencies was as follows ; — 



Bengal. 

Hadraa. 

Bom]}ay. 

Total. 

British Cavalry Regiments... 

2 

1 

1 

4 

, , Infantry Battalions, . 

16 

3 

4 

22 

Company’s European Bat- 
talions 


3 

3 

8 

9 

European and Native Artil- 
lery Battalions 

Native Infantry Battalions., 


12 

7 

5 

24 


74 

52 

29 

155 

Native Cavalry Regiments... 

28 

8 

3 

39 


Including the local and irregular troops (about 100,000 
strong), the total strength amoTinted to 38,000 Europeans 
of all arms, with 276 field guns, and 348,000 native troops, 
with 248 field guns, — truly a magnificent establishment, 
and, outwardly, worthy of the gi-eat empire which England 
had created for herselE in the East, but inwardly imsound, 
and on the very eve of crumbling to pieces. 

It would be impossible, within the limits of a short 
article, to do more than briefly summarise the causes which 
led to the great Sepoy mutiny of 1857. Eor many years 
the discipline of the Bengal army had been relaxed. The 
system under which the ablest regimental officers were 
withdrawn to staff and civil employ was incompatible with 
efficiency, the centralisation of the army adioinistration 
was excessive, and the powers of commanding officers had 
greatly diminished. The supposed wrongs of Oudh stirred 
up the soldiers so largely recruited from that province, and 
the religious prejudices of those otherwise well disposed 
were inflamed by the secret emissaries of the disaffected. 
The Sepoys were told that the Government wished to force 
them to break their caste and abjure their religion, that 
they were to be sent across the^sea to die in foreign and 
detested laijds, or to be sacriffced on their own shores. 
Even the ridiculous endeavour to assimilate native to 
British soldiers in outward appearance was turned to 
account by these emissaries. The ‘^greased cartridges” 
were but the spark which set the whole aflame. The 
miserable delusions spread, the loyally-disposed cast in 
their lot with the disaffected, feeling that when once a 
mutinous spirit had been shown all was lost to them as a 
military body, and the Bengal native army was in a short 
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space of time only a chaotic mass of disbanded and mutin- 
ous soldiers.^ The story of the rebellion is the history of 
those days, and cannot be treated in this place. Fortunately 
for our power in India, the mutiny did not spread to the 
Madras or Bombay armies ; and in the darkest days our 
ancient enemies the Sikhs not only remained faithfid, but 
came forward to render us powerful assistance. 

By the autumn of 1858 the mutiny was virtually crushed, Reorgan- 
and the task of reorganisation commenced. On the 1st isation. 
September 1858 the East India Company ceased to rule 
our Indian empire, and Her Majesty’s Government took 
up the reins of power. On the important question of the 
reorganisation of the Indian army the opinions and advice 
of the most distinguished soldiers and civilians were invited 
Masses of reports and evidence were collected in India, and 
by a royal commission in England. On the report of this 
commission the new system was based. They recom- 
mended the abolition of a local European army, and the 
amalgamation of the existing one with the royal army; 
that the native army should be enlisted for general service, 
and be of mixed nationalities and castes; .that the irregular 
system should mainly obtain in the native cavalry; and 
that the native infantry should be mainly regular. 

The European force was permanently increased, while 
the native army was largely reduced. The Indian artilleries 
were transferred to the Royal Artillery, the Company’s 
European cavalry became the 19th, 20th, and 21st Hussars, 
and their European infantry became regiments of the line, 
numbered 101 to 109. The transference of the Company’s 
Europeans to the Crown was not unattended with trouble. 

The men considered that faith had not been kept with 
them, and a mutinous spirit was shown. Ultimately they 
were offered their discharge, which a large number accepted. 

The European officers of the native armies, and those 
officers and men who did not accept service in the new 
royal regiments, now formed with the native soldiers the 
new Indian army. The reorganisation of this by the 
Indian Government was a task of no ordinaiy difficulty, 
involving much besides reconstruction. Many of the levies 
hastily raised during the mutiny had to be disbanded, or 
formed into line regiments, and various miscellaneous corps 
. had to be got rid of. The Government was further ham- 
pered by the necessity for providing for the large number 
of officers whose regiments no longer existed. In 1861 a 
‘‘staff corps” was formed in each presidency, “to supply 
a body of officers for service in India, by whom various 
offices and .appointments, hitherto held by officers borne on 
the strength of the several corps of the Indian forces, shall 
in future be held.” Promotion in this corps was to be by 
length of service, — ^twelve years to attain the rank of captain, 
twenty years that of major, and twenty-six years that of 
lieutenant-coloneL The staff corps was filled up by a large 
number of Indian and British officers holding various 
staff employments (the new regimental employments being 
counted as staff duty), and all kinds of civil posts and 
situations, and has been gradually opened wider, tiU it 
includes the great majority of the Indian officers. The 
new organisation of the cavalry and infantry of the Indian 
army was promulgated in 1863, but did not take effect in 
Bombay and Madras till 1864 and 1865. Cavaliy regi- 
ments are on the “siUadar” or irregular system; th^ 
establishment consists of 1 commandant, 1 second in 
command (also commanding a squadron), 2 squadron 
officers, 1 adjutant, 2 doing duty officers (Europeans), and 
13 native officers, 444 non-commissioned officers and 
troopers, or “ sowars.” The infantry battalions have each 
1 commandant, 2 wing commandants, 1 adjutant, 1 quarter- 


^ Of 74 native infantry regiments, 46 mutinied, 20 were disanued, 
ftnii 3 disbanded. Six only remained true. 
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master, and 2 doing duty officers (Europeans), 16 native 
officers, and 696 natives of all ranlsi. 

The total strength of the army of India in 1873 was 
6162 European officers, 60,17 4 European non-commissioned 
officers and men, and 123,671 natives. The supreme 
military power is the Viceroy and Governor-General in 
council The military member of that council is de facto 
War Minister, and the military department of the Govern- 
ment of India the War Department. The Commander-in- 
Chief of the army is the executive military power, and the 
responsible adviser of Government, as well as local Com- 
mander-in-Chief in BengaL The Madras and Bombay 
Presidencies have military departments and local com- 
manders-in-chief, but subordinate to the supreme Govern- 
ment of Tndia. * each presidency, however, has certain local 
peculiarities in its own military system and its own army 
departments. The army departments are the commissmat 
(charged with the supply of provisions, forage, fuel, light, 
and transport), the ordnance department (charged with 
the custody and supply of all warlike stores), the clothing 
department, medical department, stud department, <fcc. 
The commissariat is officered from the combatant ranks 
of the army, the subordinates being also drawn permar 
nently from its ranks, and is a most excellent and power- 
ful department. The ordnance department is officered 
from officers of the Eoyal Artillery, who, as commissaries 
of ordnance,” have charge of the various arsenals and 
magazines in the country. The whole of British India is 
divided into divisions and districts, and the command is 
exercised by royal or Indian officers according to a pro- 
portion fixed. The staff is selected from the officers of the 
British corps in India, the staff corps, and the Indian army, 
and the system is similar to that in England and the 
colonies, except that the tenure of brigade majorships is 
limited to three years. 

The following table shows the detailed constitution of 
the army of India in 1873 : — 



Bengal 

Madras. 

Bomtay 

Total 


Army. 

Aimy 

Army 

Uuropecms, 





Aitillery — 





Horse Field Batteries. . . 

33 

18 

12 

58 

Heayy and Mouatain 1 

A 

1 

1 

6 

Batteries ) 




Grarriaon Batteries 

11 

6 

5 

22 

Engmeers — Companies 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Cavalry — ^Regiments 

6 

2 

1 

9 

Infantiy — Battalions 

32 

! ^ 

9 

60 

Natives, 





Artillery — ^Mountain J 

Batteries ) 

Cavalry — Regiments 

A 


4) 


* 

•* 


6 

26 

4 

7 

87 

Engmeers — Companies ..... 
Infantiy — Battalions 

10 

60 

10 

40 

5 

80 

25 

130 

Strength— Europeans 

41,055 

13,214 

12,067 

66,336 

Natives 

62,955 

38,963 

26,753 

123,671 



The following gives the strength of the several arms : — 


Infantry, 
Cavalry, 
Artillery — ^Men, 
„ Gims, 


European. Native. 

45,962 101,134 

4,347 18,675 

12,306 896 

370 36 


The Punjab field force of 4 batteries of artiheiy, 5 regi- 
mente cavalry, 4 regiments Sikh infantry, and 6 regimeSjs 
PunjAb infantry, is included in the Bengal army. The 
Hyderabad contingent,” of 4 field batteries, 4 cavalry and 
6 infantry regiments; the ^‘Mysore” troops, of 6 regiments 
of cavalry and 4 of infantry; the “Nair brigade,” of 2 
battalions of infantry and four guns; and other minor 
local forces and contingents, are not included in the above. 


The Bengal army is composed chiefly of Mahometans, 
Brahmins and other Hindu castes, Eajpoots, Jfits, Pun- 
jdbees, natives of Trans-Indus, and hill-men. Some a.ra 
regiments entirely of one race, as the^ Ghoorkas, while 
others are mixed entirely or by companies ; but the com- 
position of every regiment has been definitively laid down. 
There are no special restrictions on caste or race, but care 
is taken to prevent an undue preponderance of any cl^s. 
Enlistment is purely voluntary. Eecruiting is carried 
on by parties detached, or by non-commissioned officers 
and men on furlough. Pay and pension are fairly good, 
though depreciated by the generd rise in prices; pension 
being obtainable by men invalided after fifteen years* 
service. The native officers are appointed from the non- 
commissioned officers, and though a respectable body of 
men, are not sufficiently educated. It is, however, con- 
templated to give natives of rank and position direct 
commissions. The British officers of the Indian army, 
generally, are obtained through the medium of the staff 
corps, which is filled by volunteers from the British army, 
and now supplies the native armies of India with regi* 
mental officers. 

The Madras native army is composed of a few Christians, 
Mahometans, and Mahrattas, and a large number^ of 
TeHngas or Qentoos, and Tamils. The infantry battaKons 
are organised as in the Bengal army. The cavalry are 
mostly composed of Arcot Mussulmans, descendants of the 
soldiers of the Hawab of the Carnatic. This cavalry is not 
“ silladar,” as in Bengal or Bombay, and the native estab- 
lishment is weaker, consisting of 12 native officers, 75 
non-commissioned officers, and 300 privates. The army 
is recruited as in Bengal, but has a peculiar institution of 
its own, viz., the ‘^recruit and pension boys** (sons of 
soldiers or pensioners) attached to each regiment, and 
transferred to the ranks when of sufficient age and approved 
of, — a valuable institution, and one which gives a powerful 
hold upon the fidelity of the men. 

The Bombay army resembles that of Bengal in recruiting, 
organisation, and equipment. It is composed of a few 
Christians, some Brahmins and Eajpoots, and other Hindu 
castes, but mainly of Mahrattas and Purwarees, with a few 
Punjdbees and natives of Trans-Indus. 

It is difficult to draw comparisons between the soldiers 
of our Indian forces, recruited from so many different 
parts of the empire. The most warlike, undoubtedly, are 
the inhabitants of Scinde, the Punjab, and Trans-Indus. 
Perhaps next come the men of Eohilcund, Eajpootana, 
Oudh, and the Mahrattas. These races possess a greater 
aptitude for military training, and are generally of a better 
physique than the inhabitants of the Southern Peninsula. 
But it is too much to affirm that the former are ^^born 
soldiers,” the latter only “soldiers by education.** The 
ploughshare has already replaced the sword in many parts, 
and more and more are once turbulent tribes becoming 
peaceful tiQers of the soH Of the actual value of native 
troops it is still more difficult to form a true estimate. 
The Sikhs, both as friends and foes, have proved them- 
selves gallant soldiers, not unworthy of being matched with 
Europeans. The ordinary Sepoy, under the guidance of 
British officers, has furnished many examples of heroism 
and devotion. It is said that a Bengal regiment success- 
fully stood the brunt of a charge from the French at the 
battle of Porto Novo in 1782 ; and the devotion of CHve’s 
Sepoys at Arcot has passed into a proverb. At the siege 
of Dehli in 1857, native regiments sustained losses which 
few European troops could have borne, and crowds of men 
in hospital, with wounds only part healed, volunteered to 
join in the final assault. But without their English 
officers they are of little value ; the Asiatic, as a rule, 
cannot face the European, and it would be dang^oua to 
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trust to them in a war against a Western invader. They 
are useful auxiliaries, and relieve the European soldier of 
much of the fatigue inseparable from the task of garrison- 
ing so large an empire and protecting its frontiers. But 
the mutiny proved the danger of relying on them, and 
taught the lesson, never, it is to be hoped, to be forgotten, 
that our Indian empire must be held, not by native armies, 
but by British armies. 

Many important changes and improvements have taken 
place since the great reorganisation of the Indian armies 
was commenced in 1858. The education of the whole 
army has been improved; musketry, gymnastic, and garrison 
instruction has been introduced; and strict tests are now 
required of candidates for the staff, and for promotion in 
aU grades. Annual camps of exercise have been instituted, 
where large bodies of troops are massed, and opportunities 
for higher tactical training afforded. The commissariat 
department has been enlarged, the military account depart- 
ment remodelled, the materiel of war and its manufacture 
vastly improved. The new system of reliefs of British 
troops has greatly shortened the tour of Indian service, 
splendid barracks have been built, hill sanitariums extended, 
so that about 10,000 British troops are now located in the 
hiHfl during the hot weather; by these means, and a 
liberal expenditure on sanitary requirements, the death- 
rate among European troops has been reduced to one-haK. 
Other great questions still remain to be dealt with. The 
local peculiarities of the presidencies seem likely to give 
way before the increasing intercommunication throughout 
In^a. The staff corps was an expedient, and answered 
its purpose for the time as such, but experience has shown 
defects in its constitution. The officering of the native 
regiments will always remain a subject for careful and 
anxious consideration. The British rule in India may 
never again be put to such a severe test as that of 1857, 
but a wise government will not the less prepare for a day 
of danger which may yet come for our Indian empire. 

Cai^'adian Militia. 

To complete the account of the military forces of the 
British empire some notice of the Canadian mihtia is 
necessary. Until recently Canada was one of the great 
military out-stations of the English army, and was garri- 
soned by a considerable force of British troops distributed 
throughout the Dominion, Recently these troops were 
gradually withdrawn, and the colony left to its own | 
resources ; and since 1871 the regular forces maintained in 
rile Dominion have been reduced to the 2000 men forming 
the garrison of Halifax, which alone is still occupied as an 
imperial station. The defence of Canada is provided for 
by a large volunteer and militia force. By an Act passed 
in March 1868, all male inhabitants between the ages of 
18 and 60 are liable to serve in the mil itia, exemptions 
being granted to judges, ministers of religion, professors, 
and a few others. The men thus liable are divided into 
four classes, denoting the order in which they would be 
called out for service — ^the first including all single men 
between the ages of 18 and 30; the second, single men 
between 30 and 45 ; the third, married men, or widowers 
with children, between 18 and 45 ; the fourth, all between 
45 and 60. The militia is divided into an active and a 
reserve force. The active force includes the volunteers, and 
the regular and the marine militia. Its strength is fixed 
at 45,000, divided among the various districts in propor- 
tion to their population. The contingent must be furnished 
either by volunteers, or, if sufficient volunteers do not pre- 
sent themselves, by means of the ballot. 

Seivice in volunteer corps lasts for three years, ^.nd^ in 
the regular militia for two years ; the periods of tra ini ng 


last from eight to sixteen days annually. Money Is granted 
for this purpose by Government ; and every year camps of 
instruction are formed in each of the eleven military 
districts into which Canada is divided, at which the militia 
of the district are assembled and trained. Two schools of 
military instruction for infantry officers are established in 
each of the provinces of Ontario and Quebec, and one in 
each of the provinces of Hew Brunswick and Hova Scotia. 
There are also two schools of gunnery, which have per- 
manent batteries of artiUeiy, at Kingston and Quebec. 
The infantry are armed with long Snider rifies, the cavalry 
with Spencer carbines and swords. The field artillery 
includes nine batteries, all well horsed. The ** reserve 
mOitia" number 656,066 men, but have not hitherto been 
organised or drilled. The command of the whole force is 
vested in Her Majesty, who may call it to arms, whoUy or 
in part, whenever necessary. 

Geemait Aemy. 

By the “constitution of the German empire," bearing date 
the 16th April 1871, the land forces of all the states of 
Germany form a united army under the command of the 
emperor. The German army thus includes the contingents 
of Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, Wiirtemberg, Baden, and a 
number of minor states, all raised and organised (with 
insignificant variations) on the Prussian modeL The peace 
strength of the army is fixed at 401,659 men,^ or about 
1 per cent, of the population; and the budget is established 
on the basis of 257 thalers, or £38, 11s. per soldier pre- 
sent with the colours. The army is organised in 18 army 
corps, of which 14 are furnished by Prussia and the states 
whose contingents are amalgamated with hers, 2 by 
Bavaria, 1 by Saxony, and 1 by Wiirtemberg. As the 
Prussian army thus constitutes three-fourths of the military 
forces of the empire, and is the model on which not only 
the other contingents, hut to a certain extent the armies of 
most European powers, have been formed, a detailed 
account of its organisation will serve as an introduction to 
the necessarily brief notices of the other armies of Europe. 

The Prussian army, like the monarchy, is of qompara- 
tively recent origin. Its European reputation dates from 
the wars of Frederick the Great, but it was Ms father, 
Frederick William L, aided by Prince Maurice of Dessau, 
who really created the army wMch Frederick II. led to 
victory, and wMch numbered 70,000 men, admirably 
trained and equipped, when the latter ascended the throne. 

The infantry had been especially perfected by Prince 
Maurice; and under Frederick’s care the cavalry soon 
rivalled, if it did not excel it. The gallant struggle against 
overwhelming odds, and the series of brilHant victories which 
marked the Seven Years’ War, raised the reputation of the 
army to the highest pitch ; and the superb force of 200,000 
men wMch he bequeathed to Ms successor was justly 
accounted the best in Europe. It was hardly, however, a 
national army, and its excellence was owing rather to 
Frederick’s genius, and to his system of discipline and 
instruction, than to the goodness of the material The 
cavalry, it is true, and the hussars especially, were recruited 
almost entirely from the Prussian states, and from the sons 
of the small farmers or better class peasants ; but the 
infantry was raised from all sources, and was largely com- 
posed of foreigners, deserters, and vagabonds of all kinds. 
With Frederick’s death, the genius wMch had animated it, 
and wMch alone gave value to such heterogeneous materials, 
was gone. It still retained its imposmg appearance and 
precision of movement, and its overweening self-confidence. 
But at the first encounter with the armies of Hapoleon it 
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fell to pieces : and after a series of cnishing defeats, Prussia 
found herself at the feet of the conqueror, shorn of half her 
territory, obliged to receive French troops in all her towns 
and fortresses, and only existing as it were by sufferance. 
But in these very disasters were laid the seeds of her future 
greatness. By the treaty of Tilsit the Prussian army was 
limited to 43,000 men. This limitation suggested to 
Schamhorst what was known as the “kriimper,” or “ short- 
service ^ system already described. The hitter humiliation 
and suffering endured under the French yoke aroused a 
national spirit which was capable of any sacrifices. ^ Every 
Prussian was eager to be trained to fight against the 
oppressor of his country; and when Prussia rose in 1813, 
the armies she poured into the field were no longer 
mercenaries, but national armies, imperfectly trained and 
organised it is true, but animated by a spirit which more 
than compensated for these defects. At the close of 
the war her rulers, with far-seeing sagacity, at once de- 
voted themselves to organise on a permanent footing the 
system which had sprung np under the necessities and 
enthusiasm of the moment. The conscription, compulsory 
personal service, and a three years* term in the ranks, with 
further periods in the reserve and landwehr, were then 
introduced ; and though variations have subsequently been 
made in the distribution of time, the principles were 
substantially the same as those now in force. By the law 
of 1814 the periods of service were fixed at three years in 
the army, two in the reserve, and fourteen in the landwehr, 
and the annual contingent at 40,000 men. As the popular 
tion increased, it was felt that the service was unequally 
distributed, pressing unnecessarily heavily on some, while 
others escaped altogether. Further, the experiences of 
1859, when Prussia armed in anticipation of a war with 
France, aroused great doubts as to the efficiency of the land- 
wehr, which then formed the hulk of Prussians forces, and 
of whom many had been as long as ten years away from 
the colours. Accordingly, by the law of 1860 the annual 
contingent was fixed at 63,000, the period in the reserve 
was increased from two to four years, and that in the land- 
wehr reduced from fourteen to five. The total armed force 
thus remained nearly the same (12 contingents of 63,000, 
in place of 19 of 40,000), but tbe army and its reserves 
were more than doubled (increased from 5 x 40,000 to 
7 X 63,000) while the landwehr was proportionately 
reducei 

This change was not effected without great opposition, 
and led to a prolonged straggle between the king, guided 
by his able and ambitious minister Bismarck, and the 
parliament; for some time the king ruled and levied taxes 
in open defiance of parliament and the constitution ; and 
it required the brilli^t successes of 1866, and the position 
thereby won for Prussia, to reconcile the nation to the new 
law. 

Military By the present ‘^military law of the German empire,” 

G^any German is liable to service {wehrpfikUig), and must 
render such service personally. Neither substitutes nor 
purchase of exemption are allowed ; and those who are 
physically unfit for the ranks may be required to render 
such other services — as hospital attendants, tradesmen, 
<fec.--as they are capable o£ Every Gennan capable of 
bearing arms belongs to the army for seven years, com- 
mencing at the age of 21, and afterwards to the landwehr 
for five years. Army service is divided between the ranks 
and the reserve, three years being spent in the former and 
four in the latter. The annual contingent of recruits is 
not now permanently fixed, but is determined by the 
number required to keep up the peace establishment, 
and is estimated at from 120,000 to 130,000 annually. 
By fixing the total peace establishment instead of the 
ap un a l contingent, the authorities have gained the power 
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of largely augmenting the army without raising the budget 
or attracting public attention, as by passing men into the 
reserve before their time they can always increase the 
contingent required to complete the regiments, and thus 
the total number of trained men available in war. Thus, 
before the war of 1870, commanding officers of regiments 
were directed to send home a certain number of the most 
intelligent men after two years* service ; and since the war 
a large proportion of the infantry have been subjected to 
two years* training only.^ 

The military organisation of Germany is based on the Territorial 
territorial divisions of the empire. With the exception of organisa- 
the Prussian guard corps, which is recruited generally 
throughout the kingdom, each army corps has a corps 
district {Bedrh) vritMn which it is raised, recruited, and 
stationed The first six army corps districts correspond 
to the six provinces of old Prussia, the 7th and 8th to the 
Rhenish provinces. The 9 th, 10th, and 11th were formed 
from Hanover, Schleswig-Holstein, and the minor states 
annexed by Prussia in 1866; the 12th by the kingdom of 
Saxony, the 13th and 14th by Wiirtemberg and Baden, the 
15th by Alsace and Lorraine, and the 16th and 17th (called 
1st and 2d Bavarian army corps) by the kingdom of 
Bavaria. The following details apply strictly to the 
Prussian provinces only. 

The corps districts are subdivided into division and brigade 
districts, and these again into landwehr battalion districts, 
corresponding to the civil Kreis, or circle. As a rule, 
for each infantry regiment there are two corresponding 
landwehr battalion districts, from which the former draws 
its recruits and reserves. The battalion districts, again, 
are subdivided into company districts, of which there are 
from 3 to 6 to a battalion. Every town and village has 
thus its appointed place in the general organisation, and 
this is indicated on notice boards conspicuously placed 
at aE the entrances. 

At the beginning of each year lists are prepared from Raising of 
the parish registers of all young men who have attained annual coa 
their twentieth year, and to these lists are added 
names of those who, though still liable to service, have 
been allowed to stand over from previous years. In the 
spring, about May, the battalion recruiting commission 
commences its labours. This commission is composed of 
the landwehr battalion commander, the landrath or chief 
civil functionary, two officers, and a surgeon, as per- 
manent members, and four loc^ members t^en from the 
more respectable inhabitants of the different villages. 

The commission having notified the days of its visiting 
the headquarters of the several company districts, the 
youths are mustered there accordingly, and inspected. 

Those who are found physically unfit for any service are 
struck off the lists altogether. Others who are too young 
and unformed for military service are put back for a year. 

Many also are permitted to stand over on personal or 
family grounds, the commission being allowed great lati- 
tude in granting temporary exemptions. 

Every young man can be called up three years in suc- 
cession, and as a rule the majority of the recruits are put 
back one year at least on medical grounds, but at the end of 
the third he must either be definitely passed or exempted. 

Those who are exempted in their third year are passed into 
the Brscxtz reserve, where they undergo no training, and are 
free of service in peace time, but in war can be called out 
and sent to the dep6ts to replace the casualties in the 
active army. Men below tbe regulation standard, but 
otherwise fit for the army, are passed into the irsatz 

^ The contingent of recruits for 1872-3 was fixed at 190 per bat- 
talion. As the peace strength of the battalion, exclusive of the per- 
manent cadres, is about 460, it is evident these cannot all receive their 
full three years’ training. 
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reserve ; as also only sons of widows, and otliers wko are 
tlie sole supports of families, or who have, or have lost, 
brothers in the army. Although exemptions are much 
more charily granted in the third than in the first and 
second years of liability, they are still sufficiently numerous 
to soften materially the hardships of compulsory service. 
Finally, after all ^‘exemptions"' and “adjournments" ha,Ye 
been made, there remain* those passed as fit for service, and 
from these the required number are chosen by ballot. But 
the ballot is almost nominaL In 1862, for instance, 
when the number coming of age amounted to 227,000 
only 69.000 were left on the lists for the ballot — 63,000 
being tile required contingent — and in many districts 
the ballot was not applied at aH In 1867, 262,000 came 
of age, 110,000 were passed for the service, and about 
100,000 taken. The system of exemptions is so elastic 
that practically the recruiting commission can select, by a 
process of elimination, those best fitted for service, and 
abolish the element of chance. A margin of about 10 per 
cent., however, is usually allowed; those who draw the 
lucky numbers are passed into the ErsoAz reserve, but 
remain liable for a year to fill any accidental vacancies 
in the peace establishment. 

The men drawn for the army are then told off to the 
different branches of the service; men with good chests 
and good feet to the infantry, men accustomed to horses to 
the cavalry, gamekeepers and foresters to the rifles, men 
of high standard to the guard, those of inferior physique 
to the train, carpenters and mechanics to the engineers, and 
a certain proportion of shoemakers, tailors, saddlers, <fec., 
to all regiments and corps. The guards recruit throughout 
the kin^.;dom generally ; the cavalry, artillery, fusiliers, and 
rifies throughout their own corps districts; while the 
infantry regiments draw their recruits as far as possible 
from the corresponding landwehr battalion districts. The 
proceedings of the battalion recruiting commissions are 
revised by brigade commissions, who distribute the recruits 
to regiments and corps, and these again by a corps com- 
mission. The final decision and allotment to regiments is 
usually completed about September. From that time the 
men are called reciruits, and amenable to military law, 
but are given passes until the 15th October, the date on 
which they join their regiments. 

These conscripts form the great bulk of the army ; but 
there are other classes, also, serving under varied conditions. 
Of these the most important are the “one-year volunteers,” 
young men of means and education who, on condition of 
passing certain examinations and bearing all expenses of 
clothing, equipment, <&c., are allowed to pass into the 
reserve after one yearis service only. This system is a 
great boon to the middle and professional classes, who th^ 
materially reduce the interruption which the full term in 
the ranks would cause in their education; and every effort 
is made to render the service as light as is consistent with 
thorough instruction. Many of these pass the requisite 
examinations for officers' rank, and become officers of land- 
wehr, or qualify as non-commissioned officers, and serve 
as such if recalled on mobilisation. A certain number 
of youths enter voluntarily for three years, gaimng the 
privilege of serving at an earlier age, and choosing their 
own regiments. The non-commissioned officers are mostly 
“re-engaged men.” Be-engagemtots are allowed for various 
periods, and each squadron or company has several ^^Oapitu- 
lanten,^’ smart young men, who have engaged to prolong 
their service in the ranks with the object of getting pro- 
motion. In the cavalry it is common for men to engage 
to serve four years instead of three, in consideration of 
which their time in the reserve is reduced by one year, and 
that in the landwehr by two years. Knafly, there are a 
certain number who serve for a given number of years in 


return for advantages received m the way of education or 
maintenance from Government; such are the pupils of the 
non-commissioned officers' school and of the school of 
forestry, <fec. 

After completing his term in the ranks the soldier is 
passed into the reserve, retaining, however, his place in his 
regiment, borne on its books, and liable to be recalled to it 
in case of war. The reservist is supposed to take part in 
at least two manoeuvres, not exceeding eight weeks, during 
his term of reserve service. On completing his seven years' 
army and reserve service he leaves Ms regiment and passes 
into the landwehr, and is taken on the lists of the 
corresponding landwehr battalion for the remaining five 
years of liability. The landwehr battalion is the basis of 
the local organisation, both for recruiting and mobilisation. 
As a rule, to each three-battalion regiment of the line is 
attached a two-battalion landwehr regiment. These two 
are connected as closely as possible; they bear the same 
number, the line regiment draws its recruits from the 
battalion districts, furnishes the staff for their cadres, and 
passes its men into their ranks. 

In peace time the landwehr battalions exist only in 
cadre, viz., a commanding officer, adjutant, and three clerks 
and orderlies per battalion, and a sergeant-major and two 
non-commissioned officers per company. These are charged 
with keeping the registers of the names and addresses of 
all reserve and landwehr men in their districts, and on 
mobilisation the whole labour of summoning, collecting, 
and forwarding the men to their destination falls on the 
landwehr battalion commander and his staff. The fusilier 
reserve landwehr battalions form a peculiar feature in local 
organisation. Each army corps has a fusilier regiment, 
wMch does not draw its recmits from a particular sub- 
district, but, like the cavalry and special corps, from the 
corps district generally. But to each fusilier regiment is 
attached a reserve landwehr battalion and district, bearing 
the same number, but used to equalise and fill up the regi- 
ments throughout the corps district generally, remedying 
deficiencies in the regimental quotas of recruits or reserve 
men, and forming, in fact, a great central dep6t of recruits 
and reserves. It has always for its district some important 
town or centre of commerce, where the floating population 
is largest and local attachment weakest, and whence also 
the communications to all parts of the province are easiest, 
and is allowed a considerably larger staff. 

The following is an approximate estimate of the resources 
in men at the disposal of the German empire : — 

Standing army, ..... 400,000 

Reserves of the army, . • 450,000 

Landwehr, ...... 500,000 

Total trained men, . 1,350,000 

When the army is mobilised, about 1,250,000 of these 
are embodied, and lO 0,000 remain still available of men 
not trained, but registered and liable to be called out; then 
there are the next year's contingent of recruits, 120,000, 
and Ersatz reserve, wMch cannot be estimated under 
800,000, — ^making, with her trained soldiers, a total of 
about 2 J millions. 

Trussian Army, 

The Prussian army is divided into field troops^ who in 
peace time form the standing army and the school of 
instruction in arms for the nation, and in war tune, 
augmented by the reserves, become the active army; 
Eepdt troops {Ersatztruppen), who have no existence in 
peace time, but in war time are formed of cadres supplied 
from the field troops, and filled up by recruits and reserve 
men, and whose duly it is to maintain the active army at 
full strength; and garrison troops (BescUzungstruppenX 
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principally formed of the landwelir, and existing only in 
cadre in, peace time, hut “who are embodied and take up 
the garrison duties and home defence when the active army 
takes the field, and also occasionally reinforce it. 

The field troops consist of — 

115 Regiments of Infantry. 

14 Battalions of Rifles. 

73 Regiments of Cavalry. 

14 Brigades of Artillery. 

14 Battalions of Pioneers. 

14 Battalions Military Train. 

Infantry . — ^The infantry is classed as guards, grenadiers, 
fusiliers, and line. The nine regiments of guards are com- 
posed of picked men, and are in every troupes d^ihte; 
four of them are maintained at a special increased peace 
estahlishment. The grenadier regiments only differ from the 
line in name and in some trifling badges, relics of former 
tiTTitag The fusiliers are the representatives of the old light 
infantry, and are specially intended for outpost duty, skir- 
mishing, The men are chosen for activity and intelli- 
gence, and their armament differs slightly, but in organi- 
sation they are the same as the line. A fusilier regiment 
is attached to each army corps. 

An infantry regiment has three field battalions, of which 
the third is called the fusilier battalion. A battalion con- 
sists of four companies, and has a peace strength of 552 of 
all ranks, and a war strength of 1022. A regiment on war ' 
footing numbers 60 oflflcers, 3000 men, 73 non-combatants, 
with 105 horses and 19 waggons. Besides the three field 
battalions, a fourth or dep6t hattahon, 1240 strong, is 
formed o a mobilisation. This includes a company of trades- 
men 200 strong, who are required to supply aU clothing, 
&c., and execute all repairs required by the battalions 
in the field. The dep6t battalion is formed partly of the 
next contingent of recruits, who are called out at once on 
mobilisation, and partly of the oldest classes of reserve 
men, or, if these do not suffice, of the youngest class of 
landwehr; any men in the field battalions who, from want 
of instruction or other causes, are not considered fit for 
immediate service, are also transferred to the dep6t. The 
field battalions always maintain direct communication with 
it, and as soon as their losses amount to 10 per cent, of 
their strength, draw on it for the necessary reMorcements.. 

The Prussian infantry stands in three ranks on parade, 
the third rank being composed of picked shofe {SchutzeTi)^ 
who formerly did all the skirmishing. But for drill and 
manoeuvring the common formation is that of company 
columns, the company being divided into two or 

subdivisions, standing at six paces^ distance, and the third 
rank being withdrawn and formed into a separate Zug 
(jSchtitzenzug), two deep, in rear of the others. The 
Prussian drill, which for many years was the model for 
Europe, has lately become so again, and since 1866 the 
company column formation, by which more independence 
is given to the captains, and greater freedom of move- 
ment to the battalion generally, has been adopted by most 
armies. 

The Prussians were also the first to adopt the breech- 
loader, which they used with marked success against the 
Danes in 1864 and the Austrians in 1866. Up to 1870 
they were armed with the needle-gun, the earliest, but pro- 
bably also the worst, form of breech-loader; but their losses 
from the French chassepdt convinced them of the necessity 
of an improved weapon, and the infantry is now being 
armed with the Mauser rifle. The infantiy soldier of the 
line carries a long breech-loading rifle, with bayonet always 
fixed, a short sword, and 80 rounds of ammunition; a 
reserve of 20 rounds per man is also carried in the bat- 
talion ammunition waggon. Fusilier regiments, and fusilier 
battalions of other regiments, are armed with a shorter 
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rifle -witflout bayonet, but carry a sword wbicb can be feed 
and used as such when required. The uniform is a darf 
^blue tunic, grey trousers with red stripe, helmet of black 
leather, with brass ornaments and spike (Pickelhaube), and 
hoots into which the trousers are generally tucked, 
marching. The different army corps are distinguished by 
the colour of the shoulder cords. The knapsack is of brown 
calfskin, rather large, hut shaped to fit the back. The 
belts of grenadier and line regiments are white, those of 
fusilier regiments black. 

Pifles. — ^The rifles (lager and Schiitzen) are not organised 
in regiments, hut form independent battalions, of which the 
guard corps has two and the other army corps one each. 
Their organisation, and peace and war establishment, are 
almost identical with that of a line battalion, but on 
mobilisation each battalion forms a fifth or dep6t company, 
which performs the same duties as the dep6t battalion does 
for the line regiments. They are recruited by picked men 
chosen throughout the army corps district. Unlike the 
rest of the infantry, they always stand in two ranks ; and 
they are further distinguished by carrying a short rifle, and 
by their green tunics with black belts. The rifle battalions 
of the guards are mainly recruited from the rangers of 
the royal forests. 

Cavalry . — ^The cavalry consists of 73 regiments, of which 
10 are cuirassiers, 26 dragoons, 19 uhlans (or lancers), and 
18 hussars. The cuirassiers and lancers are classed as heavy 
cavalry, dragoons and hussars as light cavalry. The cavalry 
of the guard numbers 8 regiments, of which 2 are cuirassiers, 
2 dragoons, 3 uhlans, and 1 hussars, and are all carefully- 
picked men. 

The organisation and establishments of all cavalry regi- 
ments are alike. In peace time they consist of 5 squadrons 
of 4 officers and 135 men each; in war the regiment takes 
the field with 4 squadrons of 150 men each, while the 
fifth squadron remains behind to form the dep6t. The 
total strength of the 4 field squadrons is 677 men and 
706 horses, and of the dep6t squadron 267 men and 112 
horses- The dep6t includes an artificers' detachment of 54 
men. A caval^ regiment thus requires a very small 
augmentation in war, and the field squadrons are completed 
at once from the fifth or dep6t squadron, they sending to it 
their recruits and untrained or unserviceable horses. Owing 
to the terms of service usual in the cavalry, the actual pro- 
portion of ^^reservists'' is much smaller than in the infantry, 
but they still far exceed the number required to complete 
the regiments, and accordingly are used to form the staff 
escort, field gendarmerie, field post and other special corps, 
and to furnish non-commissioned officers to the military 
train. 

The Prussian cavalry first won its reputation under 
Frederick the Great, and his brilliant cavalry leaders 
Ziethen and Seydlitz. In the battles of Hohen Friedberg, 
Bossbach, and Zorndorf the cavalry decided the fortunes of 
the day, and gloriously verified their old motto — 

Wenn alles wankt und schwankt 

Dann wage nicbt und zahle rdclit, daun d'rauf ! ^ 

In recent campaigns they have more especially distinguished 
themselves by their intelligence and enterprise as scouts 
and outposts, covering the movements of their own armies 
with an impenetrable screen, while constantly feeling the 
enemy and reporting his movements. But their desperate 
charges at Mars la Tour and Rezonville, where they sacri- 
ficed themselves to check the enemy and give breathing- 
time to their own overmatched and exhausted infantry, 
will always be classed among the most heroic deeds in the 
annals of cavalry. 


^ Wken fortimes are skaking and brave men are quaking; 
Then stay not and weigk not, but down on the foe 1 ** 
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The light cavalry (hussars and dragoons) are armed 
with hreech-loading carbines and swords. In the heavy 
cavalry, 16 men per squadron carry carbines, the remainder 
pistols. The cuirassiers are armed with a long heavy sword 
{Fallasch\ and wear a black cuirass weighing 16 and 
to be bullet-proof. The uhlans carry a lance and 
the usual cavalry sword. The cuirassiers use saddlery of 
the ^‘German'' pattern, very cumbrous; the rest of the 
cavalry use the “Hungarian*' saddle. On the whole, the 
Prussian cavalry ride slightly heavier than the corre- 
sponding troops in England. Great attention is paid to the 
selection of horses for the cavalry, and constant efforts are 
made, by the importation of valuable stallions and brood 
mares, to encourage the breeding of a suitable class of 
horses. The remounts are bought by commissions appointed 
for the purpose, and either sent direct to the regiments, or, 
if too young for work, to the remount dep6ts, where they 
are carefully broken. In war time the necessary augmenta- 
tion is obtained partly by purchase in the market and 
partly by contracts previously made in peace time. If 
these measures are not sufficient, the Government has the 
power of compulsory purchase. For this purpose all the 
horses in the kingdom are registered and periodically 
inspected, and returns kept of those considered fit for 
military service. On the order for mobilisation the owners 
may be summoned to attend with their horses; these are 
inspected by a military board, who select as many as they 
require, and take possession at once; and a mixed board 
afterwards determines the compensation to be given to the 
owners. 

Artillery . — The artillery of an army corps consists of 
two regiments of field artillery and a regiment of garrison 
artillery. One of the two field artillery regiments is 
organised in two divisions {AhtheUung) of four batteries 
(two heavy and two light) each; this furnishes the divisional 
artillery, one AhtheUung to each infantry division. The other 
consists of three divisions, two of field and one of horse 
artillery, of three batteries each; and furnishes the corps or 
reserve artillery, and the horse artillery, which is attached 
to the cavalry divisions. A field battery on peace footing 
has only 4 guns, with 114 men, 37 horses, and 2 waggons. 
In war time it has 6 guns, with 155 men, 125 horses, and 
10 waggons, A horse battery has a war establishment of 6 
guns, 164 men, 207 horses, and 10 waggons. On mobilisa- 
tion a dep6t division is formed for each army corps, con- 
sisting of 1 heavy, 1 light, and 1 horse battery, and a 
detachment of artificers. Further, a Golonnen Ahtheihmgy 
consisting of 9 ammunition columns (of which 5 cany 
artillery ammunition and 4 small-arm ammunition) is 
formed, and attached to the field artillery. The regiment 
of garrison artillery is composed of two divisions of four 
companies each, with a peace strength of 108, and a war 
strength of 209 men per company.^ On mobilisation the 
field artillery is augmented by men of the reserve, and by 
men drawn from the garrison artillery regiment; the gar- 
rison artillery is principally reinforced from the artillery 
men in the landwehr. Sometimes the number of companies 
of garrison artillery is doubled. The Prussian artillery are 
armed with rifled breech-loading guns of cast steel, the 
heavy batteries with the 6-pounder gym, throwing a shell 
weighing about 15 the light batteries and horse artillery 
with the 4-pounder gun, throwing a 9 5> shell. The extreme 
range of these guns is about 6000 paces, but their effective 
range does not exceed 2500. A heavy battery carries 134 
rounds per gun, a light battery 157 rounds; and the corps 
ammunition columns carry a further supply of about 100 
rounds per gun. 

* Four army corps have only a division of garrison artillery instead 
of a regiment. 


Pioneers . — Each army corps has a battalion of pioneers, of 
four companies, of which the first is the pontoon company, 
the second and third sapper companies, and the fourth the 
miner company. The men of each company are thoroughly 
instructed in their own special duties, but know also the 
duties of the other companies sufficiently to be able to 
assist if required. 

The peace establishment of a company is 146 men. In 
war time the second sapper company remains behind, and 
forms three garrison companies, and a dep6t company is also 
formed. The other three companies, augmented to a war 
strength of 218 men, take the field, and furnish the •per- 
sonnel for a light field bridge train or pontoon train, and 
an entrenching tool column, which also accompany the 
army corps. Further, four railway detachments and four 
field telegraph detachments are formed for the whole army. 
The railway detachments are formed from the railway 
battalion, which was organised immediately after the war of 
1870-71, and is composed entirely of men trained to the 
various duties connected with railways, the officers and non* 
commissioned officers being qualified to act as railway 
managers, station-masters, tfcc. On mobilisation they receive 
their augmentation from reserve and landwehr men who 
are actually holding these positions on the various lines; 
and in war time they are charged with constructing, 
repairing, and working or destroying the Lines in an 
enemy's country. The field telegraph detachments, in 
the same way, are trained in peace time to everything 
connected with telegraphy ; in war they carry a light line, 
which they lay down as required, or work the existing 
lines. 

Military Train . — ^The train is a mere skeleton in peace 
time. The battalion which is attached to each army corps* 
is little but a cadre maintained for instructional purposes, 
and only numbers 240 men of all ranks, while the train 
soldiers attached to an army corps on war footing amounfe 
to 3500. The men are only subjected to six months' 
training, and by the constant renewal the nxunber passed 
into the reserve is enormously increased ; additional 
men are drawn from the cavalry reservists. In war time 
the train battalion is broken up altogether, and forms a 
number of separate detachments, viz., five provision columns,, 
three ambulance detachments, a horse depOt, a field bakery 
column, and an escort squadron, to take charge of the five 
Fukr Parh columns which are organised of hired or requisi- 
tioned transport. Further, nearly 1000 train soldiers are 
sent to the various regiments (65 to an infantry regiment, 
37 to a cavalry regiment) to drive the regimental baggage 
train, act as servants to staff and field officers ; 800 to the 
artillery, principally as drivers, &c., for the ammunition, 
columns; and 300 to the pioneers, f on the pontoon and tool 
train; and 400 to the various administrative services. The 
whole of the transport in the Prussian service is depart- 
mental, — that is, is told off to certain special departments- 
and duties, and is not available for general service. Thus 
the regiments have their regimental transport, the artillery 
their ammunition columns, the commissariat their provision 
columns, the medical department their field hospital and 
ambulance train, (kc. 

Depdt and Garrison Troops . — ^The depdt troops have 
been described in speaking of the field troops whom 
they have to feed. The garrison or reserve troops have 
no such immediate connection with the active army, and 
are almost entirely formed of the landwehr; they are 
specially intended for home defence and garrisoning the 
fortresses, but are also used to maintain communications, 
and relieve the active army of all detachments to its 
rear, and sometimes, as in the latter period of the Franco^ 
Pru^ian war, are organised in divisions, and pushed for* 
ward to remforce the active army. Every battalion dia- 
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trict forms a landwebr battalion, and evexy army corps 
district forms a reserve rifle company, one or two reserve 
cavalry regiments, and three reserve batteries, from the 
landwehx men on its lists. The garrison companies of 
sappers and the garrison artillery have already been spoken 
of, and are more closely connected with the active army 
than the rest of the garrison troops. The officers for the 
landwehr and reserve regiments are supplied partly from 
the fleld troops, partly from one-year volunteers who have 
qualified, and non-commissioned officers of the army who 
have retired with the rank of landwehr officers, and partly 
from the half-pay list. In addition to the forces above 
named, a certain number of “garrison battalions^' are some- 
times formed from the surplus landwehr men, and some 
of the Ersatz reserve. This was done in.the war of 1 87 0-7 1 
to relieve the dep6t troops of the garrison duties which 
had devolved on them in consequence of the landwehr , 
being sent to the front. The organisation and armament 
of the landwehr axe generally similar to those of the field 
troops, but the infantry wear a broad flat-topped cap instead 
of the distinctive FicJcdTiaube. 

The total war strength of the 14 army corps composing 


the Prussian army is 

Mea. 

Horses. 

Gtms. 

Field Troops, 

524,335 

161,918 

1428 

Depdt Troops, 

186,598 

17,801 

264 

Garrison Troops, . 

200,552 

26,047 

246 


011,485 

205,761 

1938 


The general’ organisation of the Prussian army remains 
the same in peace and war. The king is the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and exercises his authority through the 
War Ministry. The War Ministry is divided into a number 
of departments, of which the principal are* the Central 
Department, which includes the minister's office; the 
General War Department, which deals with all questions 
of organisation, mobilisation, quartering, training, <fcc., and 
all strate^cal and purely military questions ; and the 
Military Finance Department, which de^s with all questions 
of pay clothing, equipment, and supply. Directly under 
the king and the Wax Minister come the commanders of the 
army corps districts into which the kingdom is divided. 
In peace time each corps command comprises two divisions, 
a rifle battalion, a brigade of artillery, and a battalion of 
pioneers and of train; each division consists of two infantry 
brigades and one cavalry brigade; each infantry brigade 
consists of two line regiments (exceptionally three) and one 
or two landwehr regiments ; each cavalry brigade of two 
or three cavalry regiments. On the order for mobilisation 
the regiments are completed to war strength, the dep6ts 
formed, and the landwehr or garrison troops organised. 
A few slight alterations are made to equalise the army 
corps (the details of the war strength of which have been 
already given) to a uniform strength of 25 battalions, and 
a portion of the cavalry and one or two batteries of horse 
artillery are withdrawn from each corps to form separate 
cavaby divisions. The active army then takes the field, 
with the same organisation and under the same officers, 
corps and divisional commanders, brigadiers, staff, &c., 
that they have been accustomed to in peace. 

The instructions for mobilisation are minute and com- 
plete. Every year a “ paper mobilisation” scheme is drawn 
up, showing the number of men and officers required to 
place every corps and detachment on war footing, and 
whence these would be obtained, and showing also oh 
what duties the officers and men actually present would be 
employed. This scheme is completed at the army corps 
headquarters, and after revision by. the War Mihister, is 
approved and promulgated. Every individual thus knows 
beforehand what would be his duties in case of war, and 
the pith of the system lies in two short sentences in 
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the “ Secret Instructions “ Every person in authority 
should know in peace what will be required of him on the 
order to mobilise, and must expect no further orders. All 
orders which have to be issued axe to be kept ready in 
peace.'^ The steps to be taken on mobilisation are detaoled 
day for day. On the first day the War Ministry acqumnta 
the commanders of army corps and principal military 
authorities, and also telegraphs direct to the commanders 
of landwehr battalion districts, to summon the reservea 
On the second and third days the landwehr commanders 
complete the written summons, which are kept always 
ready, notifying to each man when and where he is to join; 
and these are sent out by aid of the civil authorities. The 
reserves for the field troops are called in first, the landwehr 
men one or two days later. ' On the fourth and fifth days 
the reserve men assemble, and are forwarded to their regi- 
ments, whence a few officers and non-commissioned officers 
have been sent to take charge of them. Meanwhile the 
regiments have formed their dep6ts, drawn the reserve 
clothing and equipment from their stores, and get every- 
thing in readiness to receive their augmentation mem 
Most regiments are complete and ready to take the field by 
the seventh day. As soon as the reserve men have all 
been despatched, the landwehr men are collected, and 
equipped from the stores at the headquarters of the bat- 
talion district. The landwehr battalions are mostly com- 
pleted about the eighth day. The reserve cavalry and 
some of the administrative departments take a little 
longer, but in 1870 the mobilisation was so far completed 
that the movement of the army corps to the front could be 
commenced on the ninth day. The commanders of army 
corps, divisions, <fec., accompany their commands, and are 
replaced in their local commands by temporary (stellver-^ 
tretende) officials. 

AppointTJimt and Promotion of Officers, — The Prussian 
army draws its officers mainly from the Kleinadel or 
lesser nobility, corresponding to the country gentry of 
England. Promotions from fhe ranks are very rare, and 
generally carry with them retirement or transfer to the 
landwehr. A certain number of young men of middle 
class obtain commissions, but principally in the scientific 
corps or in the landwehr. First appointments are obtained 
either from the cadet schools or by entering the ranks 
as avantagewrs. More than one-half the officers enter by 
the latter system. A young man seeking a commission 
obtains a nomination from the colonel of a regiment, 
which admits him to serve as a private, but with recogni- 
tion of his being a candidate for the rank of officer, and 
as such he is called an avantageur. He is usually required 
to sleep and mess with the privates in their barrack-room 
for the first two months ; after that he has more liberty 
given to him, and is sometimes received at tlfe officers' 
table. After six months' service, and passing an examina- 
tion in the subjects of a liber^ education, he becomes 
qualified for promotion to the rank of Porte Sp6e Fdhnrich 
(swordknot ensign), a sort of intermediate position between 
the co mm issioned and non-commissioned ranks. After six 
months' further service in this rank he is sent to a militarv 
school for a ten months' course of instruction, at the close 
of which he is required to pass an examination in purely 
military subjects; and then becomes qualified for a com- 
mission, subject to being accepted by the officers of the 
regiment as worthy of admission among their number. 
The career of those youths who enter from the cadet 
schools does not differ mateiiaUy from the above. The 
great majority enter as “avantageurs,” and serve their time 
as already described, only passing the first or ensign's 
examination before they enter, and being appointed to 
regiments by the king, instead of obtaining nominations 
from the colonels. A certain number who pass through 
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the higher classes of the cadet school eater the army at 
once aa Porte Faknrich, and serve their probation in 
that rank only; while a very few, the selecta, who take the 
mghest lionours, are given commissions direct. Promotion 
in the amy depends solely on the will of the king, but in 
the m^n IS governed by seniority* but exceptions are 
made in favour of officers of the general staff, who com- 
monly receive a step of rank on completing a term of dnty 
m any staff appointment, aide-de-camps of higher generals 
instructors at the cadet and war schools, and officers who 
have specially distinguished themselves in the field. As a 
rule, promotion to the rank of captain is by seniority in 
the regiment, but above that rank by seniority throughout 
that branch, or by selection. Officers are also freely trans- 
ferred from one branch to another j thus, after the battle 
of Gravelotte, the command of the rifle battalion of the 
^ard was given to an engineer officer. Especial attention 
is bestovred on the selection of officers for the general 
staff. These are generally taken from those who have 
passed^ through the War Academy at Berlin, the highest 
educational establishment in the Prussian army. Candi- 
dates for a dmi ssion to this academy must have served at 
least three years with their regiments, must pass a quali- 
fying examination, and must be favourably reported upon 
by their commanders. The course lasts three years, and 
those officers who give proof of sufficient abilities are after- 
wards employed for a time on various military works, under 
the immediate supervision of the chief of the staff, who 
thus acquires a personal knowledge of the character and 
abilities of all staff officers. Occasionally officers specially 
recommended are taken direct from their regiments ; but 
they are always tested by the chief of the staff before 
receiving appointments. The anxious care bestowed on 
the selection of officers for these important duties has 
borne its fruit : the Prussian staff has made itself a world- 
wide reputation, and to it and to the genius of its chief. 
Von Moltke, may be awarded a large share in the success 
•of the Prussian arm^. The aimy is equally fortunate in 
its corps of officers generally, — men who unite the power of 
command and the high qualities of an aristocracy with the 
most thorough knowledge of their profession and devotion 
to it. The pay of the Prussian officers in the lower ranks 
is small, usually about half that of the corresponding 
ranks in the English army, and lower than in most of the 
Continental ones ; but the higher ranks are well paid^ pro- 
bably better than in any other army, if the relative value 
of money and cost of living are considered. 

The strength of the Prussian system lies in its dose 
localisation and permanent organisation. The first secures 
the strongest possible esprit de corps and the greatest 
simplicity and speed in mobilising j the second that famili- 
arity of every individual with his position, duties, and 
surroundings, which is essential to the smooth working of 
so complicated a machine as a great national army. It is 
to these, coupled with the careful training, the subordinar 
tion of everything to the army, and the ever-watchful 
foresight with which every contingency is studied and 
provided for beforehand, that the remarkable successes of 
the Prussian armies are to be attributed, rather than to 
the excellence of the material or to the special militaiy 
qualities of the nation. Physically the Prussian soldier is 
not much if at all above the average. It is true that the 
^lards and some of the regiments from the northern pro- 
vinces are exceptionally fine, but the army is very un- 
equal, and men of practical experience have declared the 
German, as a rule, to bo not equal in power or in 
endurance to the Frenchman.^ In quick aptitude for war 


* See the opinioa of Mr Brassey, the eminent contractor, quoted in 
hlB Xi/k 


the Frenchman has always had the advantage. Generally, 
where the two have met on equal terms the Frenchman has 
been victorious ; and even through the disasters of the late 
war, impartial witnesses have asserted that, man for man, 
the Frenchman was the better. But such natural qualities 
as the Prussian soldier possesses have been developed to 
the utmost by a civil education superior to that of any 
other nation, and by a military training, physical as well as 
mental, which may well serve as a model to all armies. 
He is docile, temperate, simple in his tastes and aspirations; 
and though not so demonstrative as his French neighbour, 
and with no fanatical enthusiasm, has a deep love of his 
country and loyalty to his king. If not easily excited to 
heroism, neither is he easily discouraged. No Englishman 
can forget that memorable march, when the Prussian army, 
unshaken by the disaster of Ligny, undeterred by the 
difficulties of the road or the enemy thundering in their rear, 
pushed on with indomitable energy through all obstruc- 
tions to succour their hard-pressed allies at Waterloo. The 
Prussian army, more than any other, is the elite of a nation; 
and so long as the nation consents to submit to the burdens 
of her present military system, and her affairs are guided 
by chiefs as able and far-seeing as her present rulers, she 
will hardly forfeit the position she has won as the first 
military power of Europe. 


Saxon Army, 

The kingdom of Saxony, with a population of 2 J millions, 
furnishes one strong army corps (29 battalions of infantry 
and 6 regimeuts of cavalry) to the German army. The 
Saxons were long renowned as a warlike race, and played 
a prominent part in all the wars of Northern Europe; and 
her princes twice moxmted the throne of Poland. At the 
outbreak of the wars of the French Revolution she main- 
tained an army of over 30,000 men, and at first sided with 
Prussia. After the disasters of Jena and Auerstadt she 
allied herself with France, and for some years furnished a 
contingent to the armies of Napoleon, who in return recog- 
nised her elector as king, and largely increased his terri- 
tories. The newly-made king remained faithful to Napo- 
leon even in his reverses ; but the army was too German 
in feeling to fight willingly under the French fiag. In 
1809 they did not distinguish themselves at Wagram, and 
their defection at Leipsic contributed not a little to the 
results of that bloody day. After the peace the king 
retained his title, though shorn of a great part of his 
dominions, and the army was reconstituted on a smaller 
scale. In 1866 Saxony sided with Austria, and her army 
shared in the disasters of that brief campaign and the 
crowning defeat at Koniggratz. At the close of the war she 
was compelled to ally herself with Prussia, and, as part of 
the North German Confederation, to place her military 
forces at the disposal of the Prussian monarch. In 1870 
and 1871 her troops, under the command of the crown 
prince (now king) of Saxony, formed the 12th corps of the 
great German army, and bore their share in the battles of 
Gravelotte and Sedan and in the siege of Paris. Her army 
is organised in every respect as a Prussian army corps, and 
is under the command in chief of the German emperor, 
who, in concert with the king of Saxony, names the officers 
for the higher commands. She retains, however, her 
separate Wvox Ministry, budget, cfcc.; and appointments and 
promotion to all but the highest commands are mad© by 
the king of Saxony. The Saxon troops fought well in the 
late war between Germany and France. In appearance 
they are smarter than most of the German troops, and 
have a certain resemblance to the English; but their 
uniform and equipment are assimilated in all respects to 
the Prussians. 
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Bavarian Army. 

The kingdom of Bavaria, with a population of a little | 
onder five millions, furnishes two army corps to the German i 
army. Like Saxony, Bavaria, originally an electorate, was , 
enlarged and made into a kingdom by Napoleon. Under | 
the command of Marshal Wrede, a distinguished Bavanm, 
her troops fought side by side with the French through the j 
campaigns of 1805 to 1812, but in 1813 she seced^ and 
joined the Alliance, and attempted to intercept the French 
on their retreat from Leipsic. Napoleon, however, inflicted 
a severe defeat on his old gener^ at Hanau, and opened 
his road to France. In 1866 the Bavarians took part 
against Prussia, but owing to their dilatoriness m taking 
the field, the Prussians were able to beat them in detail, 
nor did their generals or troops shine in this war. In 1870, 
however, they joined their former enemy in the war against 
France, and bore their full share in the glories and losses 
of the campaign, the second Bavarian corps having suffered 
more heavily than any but the third Prussian corps. Bier 
army has now been assimilated to that of Prussia in most 
respects, but stiU retains certain distinctive peculiarities of 
dress and equipment, such as her old light blue uniform, 
and helmet with black plume- . 

Wilrtemberg Army. 

Lastly, Wiirtemberg, with a population of a little under 
two millions, furnishes one army corps, organised, clothed, 
and equipped in all respects Kke the Prussian army. Like 
the Bavarians, the Wiirtembergers fought against the 
Prussians in 1866, but in 1870 made common cause with 
them against the French, and by the convention entered 
into the following year, placed their army permanently 
under the command of the Prussian king as emperor. The 
emperor nominates to the highest commands, but the king 
of Wurtemberg retains the nomination and appointment 
of ofl5.cers in the lower grades. 


The total military forces of the German empire (war 
strength) are shown in the following table : — 


Held Troops. 

Ofdceis and 
Men. 

Horses. 

Guns. 

Infantry — 148 Regiments 

„ — 26 Rifle Battalions.... 

Cavalry — 93 Regiments 

.^rtilleiy — 184 Brigades 

En^neexa — 18 Battalions 

Train — ^18 Battalions 

Staff and Administration 

Total Field Troops 

Lepflt Troops 

Garrison Troops^ 

Grand Total 

453,731 

26,756 

62,234 

68,321 

15,457 

36,315 

14,029 

15,540 

754 

63,932 

64,350 

3,221 

43,386 

13,404 

1800 

676,843 

242,979 

431,869 

204,587 

18,989 

84,522 

1800 

342 

318 

1,251,691 

258,098 

2,460 


But even this does not represent the entire force at the 
disposal of the empire in war. More than 100,000 trained 
soldiers still remain available ; while the Ersatz reserve of 
men untrained, but registered, and ready to be drafted into 
the depots, raises her total to over two millions of men. 

French Armiy. 

From the earliest times the inhabitants of Gaul were 
distinguished for bravery and enterprise. First as enemies 
and afterwards as subjects and auxiliaries, they played an 
important part in the great wars of Borne ; and though 
they yielded to the irruption of the Franks, Ihe admixture 

^ Of these gaxrisan troops, ahont 165,000 infantry, 10,000 cavalry, 
and 156 gtins are available as reinforcements to the held ‘teoops. 


of races seemed only to heighten the \rarhke spmt of the 
nation. Under Charlemagne, and, later, m the Cru^des, 
and under Philip Augustus and St Louis, the cmvalry of 
France especially distinguished itself. The excessive power 
and independence of the great vassals, however, long pr^ 
vented the formation of any permanent national force, and 
made France a prey to intestine wars and foreign 
sions. Charles VII. availed himself of the lull which 
followed the final expulsion of the English in the middle of 
the 16th century to organise his compagnies d'ordonnance, 
and tbng laid the foundation of a national standing army. 
But the armies that followed the kings in their wars still 
consisted mainly of foreign mercenaries, hmed for the occar 
sion I and the creations of Charles and his successors^ fell 
to pieces during the religions wars. Louvois, War Minister 
of Louis XrV., was the true creator of the French royal 
army. On his accession to power, the king’s guards, some 
squadrons of geTidarmerisy and a few infantry regiments 
(afterwards distinguished as the ‘'old”), constituted the 
whole of the standing army. All other forces had to^ be 
created at the outbreak of a war, being usually raised 
under contracts allotted to generals and others. Louvois 
first transferred the army from the hands of contractors 
and speculators to those of the king. He abolished the 
arrikre-han^ and substituted a money tax for the liability tn 
service, thereby obtaining funds for the maintenance of a 
regular army. In 1672, after ten years of his administra- 
tion, Louis XIV. was able to take the field with a force of 
91,000 infantry, 28,000 cavalry, and 97 guns, aU perma- 
nently organised troops, the largest national army that had 
yet been seen ; and six years later the military forces of 
France had been raised to nearly 280,000 men. The 
last half of the 17th century is a brilliant period in the- 
annals of the French armies. Organised by Louvois, 
animated by the presence of the great king, and led by 
Cond4, Turenne, Luxembourg, Catinat, and Vendome, they 
made head against coalitions which embraced nearly all the 
powers of Europe, and won a series of victories that ex- 
tended the bounds of France, and made her for a time- 
the first military nation of Europe. But after the death of 
Louis XIV. the French army gradually deteriorated. In the* 
Seven Years’ War it was disgracefully defeated. Under 
the reign of Louis XV. confusion and maladministration* 
prevailed everywhere, and the highest idea of military art 
was to copy servilely every minute detail of the Prussian 
army. The higher officers, usually nobles about the court, 
seldom went near their regiments ; and Madame de Genlia 
relates how, when young courtiers departed to join their 
regiments for a few weeks’ duty, the ladies of the court 
decked them with scarfs and favours, as if proceeding on a. 
distant and perilous expedition. 

Under Louis XVI. the army improved somewhat ; the- 
American war and the successes of Lafayette and Rocham- 
beau revived a more warlike spirit ; instruction was more* 
carefully attended to, a good system of drill and tactics 
was elaborated at the camp of St Omer, and attempts made- 
to reform the administration. But the Revolution broke 
over France in the midst of these attempts at reorganisar 
tion ; the old royalist army disappeared with the monarchy, 
and was merged in that revolutionary army which under a. 
new flag was destined to raise the militaiy fame of France- 
to its greatest height. 

If Louvois was the creator of the royal army, Carnot 
was so of the revolutionary army. At the outbreak of 
the Revolution the royal army consisted of 105 infantry 
regiments of 2 battalions each, 14 rifle battalions, 7 regi- 
ments of artillery, and 62 regiments of cavalry, numbering 
about 173,000 in all, but capable of augmentation on war 
strength to 210,000. To this might be added a provincial, 
or militia force of about 60,000, but nominal rather than* 
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real. At the very outset it was deemed uecessary to 
reorganise and augment this army. Voluntary enlistment 
under the system of racoleurs or " bringers,” by which the 
army had hitherto been fed, was found insufficient. 

Compulsory service’’ was proposed in 1789, but rejected 
as “ contrary to the liberty of the citizen.” An appeal was 
then made to the patriotism of the nation, and 200 bat- 
talions of volunteers were enrolled ; but though many 
presented themselves, and these volunteers contained much 
of the best blood and highest intelligence of France, the 
numbers fell far short of the expectations, and the^ pro- 
portion that reached the frontier was smaU. In the winter 
of 1792-3 the French armies, notwithstanding the unex- 
pected successes of the preceding campaign, seemed on the 
point of dissolving altogether, and the Convention was 
driven to order a compulsory levy of 300,000 men. 

To eradicate the royalist element from the army, the old 
regiments were broken up and amalgamated by battalions 
with the volunteers ; and the name even of regiment ” was 
abolished. Promotions were made, not by seniority of 
rank, but length of service ; thus an old sergeant succeeded 
to the command of a regiment over the heads of all the 
captains. In August 1793 the affairs of France were 
at their lowest ebb. Its armies had been driven from the 
Rhine and out of Belgium, and a dangerous insurrection 
had broken out in La Vendee. The compulsory levy, 
slowly and imperfectly carried out, had not yielded the 
full number ; and those that were obtained deserted by 
hundreds. The nominal strength amounted in all to 

480.000 men, but one army with a paper strength of 

90.000 had really only 33,000 in the ranks, and the others 
were little better. Under the new system of promotion 
commands changed almost daily, and fell into the hands 
of men who had never before been entrusted with more 
than a section ; and confusion reigned everywhere. 

Such was the position when Carnot, then a captain of 
engineers, was called to the Ministry of War. A few days 
later a levy m masse of all the male population between the 
ages of 18 and 25 was ordered, and was carried out with 
more method and success than former levies. The' muster- 
rolls of the armies filled rapidly, and by the end of the year 
the effective force had risen to 770,000. The amalgamation 
of the old army and the volunteers, which had been com- 
menced, but imperfectly carried out, was effected on a 
different and more thorough principle ; the white uniform 
distinctive of the old days of royalty was abolished, the 
infantry organised in demi-brigades of three battalions 
(usually one of the old army to two of volunteers), and the 
men and cadres intermixed within the demi-brigade. A 
permanent organisation in divisions, composed of all arms, 
was introduced, and able officers selected for the com- 
mands. Jourdan, Hoche, Pichegru, Kleber, Moreau, were 
at the head of the armies of the republic. Arsenals and 
manufactories of warlike stores were created, schools of 
instruction were established j the republican forces were 
transformed from hordes to armies, wed disciplined, organ- 
ised, and equipped. The enemies of France were defeated 
at all points ; and in tracing the plan for the campaign of 
1794 Carnot showed that his genius shone in strategy as 
much as in administration. Twenty-seven victories, of 
which 8 in pitched battles, 120 combats; 80,000 enemies 
hors de combat \ 91,000 taken prisoners ; 116 fortresses or 
important towns taken, 36 of them after siege or blockade ; 
230 forts or redoubts carried ; 3800 guns, 70,000 muskets, 
1900 millions of powder, and 90 colours captured;” — such 
was the account Carnot was able to give of eighteen months 
of office; and at the close he returned to Ms duty as a simple 
major of engineers. And even this did not do justice to 
all he had effected. Himself of an almost Roman type of 
character, — severe, but a true patriot and republican, — ^he 
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had succeeded in infusing much of his own spirit into the 
army ; he had given it not merely discipline and orgardsa^ 
tion, hut honour and soldierly feeling. When Moreau 
promulgated to his army the decree of the Convention, 
which forbade them to give quarter to any Englishman or 
Hanoverian, he added, in general orders, I have too .high 
an opinion of French honour to believe that such an in- 
struction will be obeyed — and he was right. 

In the year 1796 Napoleon appeared on the scene, 
and by a series of brilliant victories enlarged the frontiers 
of France and secured a glorious peace. But the exhaustion 
of years of continuous warfare had made itseK felt : the 
armies were reduced to mere skeletons, and no suMcient 
means existed of replenishing them, till in 1798 the 
scHptkm was introduced. From that time there was never 
a dearth of men : the whole male population of France was 
practically at her ruler’s disposal ; and Napoleon had full 
scope for Ms genius in organising these masses. Hia 
principal improvements were effected in the interval between 
the peace of Amiens and the war with the third coalition, 
while threatening the invasion of England. His arzni^ 
were collected in large camps on the coasts of the Channel, 
and there received that organisation wMch, with minor 
variations, they retained during all Ms campaigns, and 
wMch has since been copied by all European nations. The 
divisions^ as organised by Carnot, consisted usually of two 
brigades (twelve battalions) of infantry, two regiments of 
cavalry, and two or three batteries of artilleiy. This was 
a great improvement on former organisation, and worked 
well in the comparatively small armies which then took the 
field. But in large armies of 150,000 men and upwards 
the number of isolated commands was too great. Further, 
it had been found by experience that the very completeness 
of the divisional organisation — each division forming a 
miniature army complete in aU branches — ^tended to exces- 
sive independence of action on the part of the divisional 
commanders. Napoleon therefore grouped two or three 
divisions into corps d^armSe, commanded by marshals. 
He withdrew the whole of the cavalry and a portion of the 
artillery from the divisions, and with the light cavalry and 
batteries so obtained formed a reserve corps under the 
immediate orders of the corps commander ; while he kept 
the whole of the heavy cavalry, amassed in cavalry divisions, 
his guards, and a certain proportion of artillery, in Ms own 
hands, as a reserve to the whole army. Thus was organised 
that grande arm^e” wMch immortalised itself at Ulm, 
Austerhtz, Jena, Friedland, Wagram, and Borodino; and 
after planting the tricolor on every capital of Europe, 
perished at last in the snows of Russia. 

The frightful expenditure of life during Napoleon’s wars 
almost drained France of her manhood, and Ms frequent 
calls on the country made the name of the conscription 
detested. One of the first acts of the Restoration was to 
abolish it, and return to voluntary enlistment ; but it was 
soon evident that this means of recruiting no longer sufficed, 
and witMn three years compulsory service had to' be again 
resorted to. In 1818 the annual contingent was fixed at 

40.000, and the period of service at six years ; in 1824 
the contingent was increased to 60,000, and in 1832 to 

80.000. Of this, however, a part only, according to the 
requirements of the service, were enrolled ; the remainder 
were sent home on leave or furlough. Up to 1855 certain 
exemptions were authorised, and substitution or exchange 
of lots amongst young men who had drawn was permitted, 
but the individual drawn was obliged either to serve 
personally or find a substitute. In 1855 the law of 
“ dotation ” or exemption by payment was passed, and put 
an end to personal substitution. The state now undertook 
to provide substitutes for all who paid a fixed sum, and 
did so by Mgh bounties to volunteers or to soldiers for re- 
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ftTigitging. AlttoTigli the price of exemption was fixed as 
hi gTt as £92, on an average 23,000 were claimed annually, 
and in 1859 as many aa 42,000 were granted. Thus 
gradually the conscription became rather subsidiary^ to 
voluzitary enlistment, and in 1866, out of a total estal)lisli- 
ment of 400,000, only 120,000 were conscripts. Changes 
had also taken place in the constitution of the army. On 
the Bestoration its numbers were reduced to 150,000, 
the old regiments broken up and recast, and a royal guard 
created in place of the old imperial one. When the revolu- 
tion of July 1830 had driven Charles X, from his throne, 
the royal guard, which had made itself peculiaily obnoxious, 
was dissolved j and under Louis Philippe’s reign the army 
was augmented to about 240,000 with the colours. Under 
the Provisional Govemment of 1848 it was further in- 
creased, and in 1854, when France allied herself; with 
jElngland against Bussia, the army was raised to 500,000 
men. The imperial guard was re-created, and every effort 
made to revive the old Napoleonic traditions in the army. 
In 1859 Napoleon IIL took the field as the champion and 
ally of Italy, and the victories of MontebeEo, Magenta, and 
Solferino raised the reputation of the army to the highest 
jdtoh, and for a time made France the arbiter of Europe. 
But the campaign of 1866 suddenly made the world aware 
that a rival military power had arisen, which was prepared 
to dispute that supremacy. From this time a trial of 
strength between France and Prussia was looked forward 
to as inevitable, and both sides prepared for the coming 
struggle. Niel, the then War Minister of France, saw 
clearly that the organisation which had with difficulty 
maintained 150,000 men in Italy, was no match for that 
which had within a month thrown 250,000 into the very 
heart of Austria, while waging a successful war on the 
Maine against Bavaria and her allies. In 1867, therefore, 
he brought forward a measure for the reorganisation of the ! 
army, by which he calculated to raise the military force to | 
800,000 men — half of them with the colours and half in 
reserve — besides forming a separate army for home defence 
in case of need. It is not necessary to dwell on the law of 
1868, for it remained but two years in real operation. 
To complete Niels scheme many years were required ; but 
Niel himself died within a year, and the next year saw the 
French army annihilated, or existing only as prisoners of 
war in Prussia. 

At the outbreak of the great Franco-German war the 
French field troops consisted of 368 battalions, 252 
equadrona, and 984 guns. The strength of the entire 
army on peace footing was 393,000 meH; on war footing, 
667,000. The forces immediately available for the war on 
the Bhine were estimated at 350,000, but they actually fell 
short of 300,000. They formed 8 corps d^armee, each 
composed of from two to four infantry ffivisions and one 
cavalry division, — ^making a total of 26 infantry divisions 
of 13 battalions each, 11 cavalry divisions of from 4 to 
7 regiments each, and 766 guns. Within seven weeks the 
whole of this army, with trifling exceptions, was either 
captive in Germany or hopelessly shut up in Metz. But 
the spirit of the nation rose to the occasion, and though, 
as the result proved, extemporised armies can do little 
against veteran ones, the efforts of the people and the 
creative energy of her rulers will always command admira- 
tion. The next year’s contingent of recruits was called out 
and hastily trained. Fourth battalions were formed from 
the depdt cadres^ and organised into raiments de marche. 
The gourdes mohiUs were mobilised, and by successive decrees 
and under various names nearly all the manhood of the 
country called to arms. 

The regular troops raised as regimerUs de marche, <fcc., 
amounted to 213,000 infantry, 12,000 cavalry, and 10,000 
artillery. The garde mobile exceeded 300,000, and the 


mobilised National Guard exceeded 

about 180,000 were actually in the field and 250^00 m 
Paris ; the remainder in camps or depdts. 
new formations amounted to nearly 1,700,000,_ and ^ ^ 
that be added the army existing at the beginning^ of the 
war, the total forces developed by France durmg the 
struggle reach the enormous amount of 2J millions. 

The reorganisation of the army took precedence of all 
other questions when the conclusion of peace with Germany 
and the suppression of the communist revolt gave rest c^e 
more to the country. By the law of recruiting of 1872 
compulsory personal service was introduced, and substitu^ 
tion or purchase of exemption was abolished. The period 
of liability was fixed at twenty years — ^five years of the 
time to be passed in the regular army, four years in the 
reserve of the regular army, five years in^ the temtorm 
army, and pi'sr in the reserve of the territorial army. The 
annual contingent is not a fixed one, or determined by the 
actual requirements of the army, but includes all capable 
of bearing arms ; certain exemptions in favour of only sons 
of widows, sole supports of families, teachers, and theo- 
logical students excepted. But as the peace establishment, 
governed by financial considerations, would not admit of re- 
taining the whole of five years’ contingents with the colours,, 
it was provided that the contingent should be divided by 
lot into two classes, the first to serve the full five years, 
the second to be sent home after six months’ or a year’s 
training. One-year volunteers are admitted on conditions 
similar to those existing in Prussia. In the calculations on 
which the law was based it was estimated that about 

300.000 annually came of age, of whom about one-half 
would be rejected as unfit, or exempted on personal or 
family grounds. Of the remaining 150,000, one-half would 
serve for the full five years, the remainder for six months 
or a year only j and the peace army would thus comprise 
four yearly contingents of 76,000 and one of 160,000. 
Deducting the one-year volunteers, a percentage for casual- 
ties, and the men of the fifth year who would usually be 
sent home on furlough, the remaining four classes give 
about 350,000 ; and adding 120,000 to this for the per- 
manent part of the army, the total of 470,000, being the 
proposed peace establishment, is obtained. 

The organisation of the army was made the subject of a 
separate l&w passed in 1873. The land forces are divided 
into the active army and the territorial army or landwehr. 
The active army consists of 18 corps d^arm&e^ besides a 
special corps for service in Algeria ; each corps is composed 
of two divisions of infantry, a brigade of cavalry, a brigade 
of artillery, a battalion of engineers, and a squadron of the 
military train, and retains its organisation permanently in 
peace and war. The total strength of an army corps is about 

40.000 of all ranks, or about 30,000 combatants, with 
108 guns. The country is divided into 18 ^‘regions,” and 
each region has always a corps stationed within it, and is 
provided with magazines and stores of all sorts required to 
equip the corps for the field, and to furnish out the dep6t 
and territorial army as well. The army corps are not per- 
manently localised, but are moved from district to district ; 
and on mobilisation they draw their reserves and stores 
from the districts in wMch they happen to be stationed. 
Becruiting is partly general and partly regional; those 
recruits who are cGrawn for five years being distributed 
throughout the army, while those who have to serve one 
year only are attached to the corps stationed in their dis- 
trict. For recruiting and for purposes of mobilisation 
the regions” are subdivided, each subdivision compris- 
ing one or more recruiting offices, in which the recruiting 
lists, as well as the registers of all furlough or reserve men, 
and men belonging to the territorial army, are kept. As 
a rule, each such office corresponds to a battalion of the 
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line, and lias from 2000 to 3000 names on its books. The 
gener^ commanding an army corps has nnder his orders 
all miHtaiy forces (territorial or reserve troops as well 
as active) and establishments within the district. He is 
assisted by a staff divided into two sections, of which 
the first or active part accompanies the active army on 
mobilisation, while the second or territorial part is per- 
manently attached to the district, and is specially charged 
with recruiting, remounts, and all local affairs, and remains 
stationary on mobilisation. No general can hold the com- 
mand of an army corps for more than four years. At the 
head of each subdivisional recruiting office is placed an 
officer of rank corresponding closely to the landwehr bat- 
talion district commander in Prussia. All soldiers of the 
active army, reserves, or territorial forces who are living at 
their homes, under whatever conditions, and are domiciled 
within his subdivision, are under his orders. The territoi^l 
army exists in cadre only in peace time ; but its cadres are 
always formed and its organisation established. It is 
officered by retired or half-pay officers and one-year volun- 
teers, or old non-commissioned officers who, on completing 
their army service, have qualified as officers of the territorial 
army. The reserve of the territorial army is not called 
out except in case of absolute necessity, and then by classes 
beginning with the youngest. 

The military forces of France under the new laws are 
estimated as follows, allowance being made for casual- 


ties: — 

Active army (5 classes), 705,000 

Heserve of active army (4 classes), 510,000 

Temporaiy exemptions, 141,000 

Permanent part of army, 120,000 


Total of active forces, 1,476,000 

Territorial army — 

5 classes, organised, 582,000 

6 classes (reserve), not organised, 626,000 


Total, 1,208,000 


In estimating the numbers available for the active army, 
however, deductions must be made for the last class of 
recruits (150,000) and the temporary exempts (141,000), 
who are untrained, and for a number of non-effectives, 
estimated at from 150,000 to 200,000, which would reduce 
the total to about 1,000,000. And further, in comparing 
these numbers with those of the German army, it must be 
borne in mind that, whereas almost every man on the 
German lists has received his three years’ training, nearly 
one-half of the French army is comx^osed of men who have 
served a year or less with the colours. The peace establish- 
ment of the French army is fixed at 450,000 ; the war 
establishment of the field army, exclusive of depdts and 
garrison troops, at 780,000. 

The French field army now (1874) numbers 496 battalions 
of infantry, 380 squadrons of cavalry, and 380 batteries ; 
being 126 battalions, 56 squadrons, and 158 batteries in 
excess of its strength at the outbreak of the war of 1870. 
The imperial guard has been broken up, and its soldiers dis- 
tributed throughout the army. Of the creations of the 
war, the mobilised national guard has been disarmed and dis- 
solved; the gardes Taobilesmnt home, but inscribed as reserve 
of the army; and the rigimmts de marche have been partly 
disbanded, partly amalgamated with the regiments from 
whose dep6ts they had been formed. The infantry consists of 
144 line regiments, each of 3 active and 1 dep6t battalion ; 
4 regiments of Zouaves and 3 of Turcos, each of 4 field 
battalions and a weak dep6t ; 36 rifle battalions (cAasseurs) 
of 6 field and 2 depdt companies each ; a foreign regiment; 
and 3 battalions of Algerian light iiifantry (^'^ Zephyrs ”). 
The peace establishment of a regiment of the line is about 
2000; the total strength of the infantry, 298,000. 


The caval?y conaiBta of 12 regiments of cuirassiers, 26 of 
dragoons, 12 of hussars, 20 of chasseu7's-d-cheval, 4 of 
chasseurs d^Afrique, and 3 of Spahis. Notwithstanding 
the reputation which the Prussian uhlans had acquired 
in the war, one of the first acts of the French Government 
was to abolish the lance, and transform the old lancer 
regiments into dragoons. Each regiment consists of 5 
squadrons, 4 of them field and 1 dep6t, and numbers 
about 900 men and 800 horses ; the total strength of the 
cavalry is 58,000 men and 50,000 horses. 

The artillery consists of 38 regiments, of which 19 have 
each 10 field batteries, and 19 have 6 field and 4 horse- 
artillery batteries. The battery has six guns. The artillery 
further comprises 30 garrison batteries, a regiment of ponto- 
niers, 15 companies of artificers, and 2 regiments of artillery 
train. The total peace strength of the artillery is 45,000 
men and 24,000 horses. 

The engineers consist of a staff of 462 officers and 570 
men, and 3 regiments, forming 48 companies cf sappers, 
6 of miners, and 3 of engineer train. These are ultimately 
to be formed into 19 independent batteries. 

The key to the French military character, its strength 
and its weakness, is well given by one of their own writers, 
Blondel : — “ We love the roll of the drum, the coquetry of 
uniform, the roar and tumult of battle ; but obedience is 
burdensome to us, — ^it is strange to onr character and to 
our time. The ruling spirit of criticism is injurious to 
discipline, and too often ^e study of duties is overlooked 
in the study of rights. The warlike spirit of the ancient 
Gauls has remained as an inheritance to their descendants ; 
but notwithstanding the fame which our arms have achieved 
in all epochs of onr history, the true military spirit is rare 
in France.” This warlike spirit, which the French possess 
perhaps beyond any other nation, is a matter of race and 
temperament ; the military spirit is the result of a nation’s 
training, and in that the French have been singularly 
unfortunate. From the time that the Franks, fourteen 
centuries ago, subdued the original Gallic or Celtic popula- 
tion of France, the nation was divided into two sharply- 
defined classes, the conquerors and conquered. The former 
alone were warriors and free ; the latter were mere serfs 
condemned to till the ground and labour. The Frank 
chivalry was renowned through Europe ; but the peasant 
was perhaps the most abject of his class. This it is that 
explains the difference between the helpless crowds of foot- 
men that followed the French nobility to battle, and seemed 
only brought there to be slaughtered, and the sturdy 
-British archers who formed so important an element of 
strength in the English armies. Hence also the difficulty 
found in raising an efficient national infantry; as their 
own king, Francis I., says in his manifesto to the German 
princes — We have in our land no foot soldiers, because 
our ancestors trained our peasantry to agriculture rather 
than war.” Even in the days of Louis XIV. and Louis 
XY. the foreign troops amounted to one-third or one-fourth 
of the army, and formed distinct corps, usually receiving 
higher pay. The brilliant feats of arms that gave such 
prSstige to the French name were mostly performed by her 
gay and gallant aristocracy. It was the Maison du Hoi” 
who seized Valenciennes in broad day by a coup de main^ 
who decided the battle at Steinkirk, who broke the column 
of Fontenoy. The common soldiers were carudlle^ separated 
by an infinite gulf from their officers. All this was changed 
by the great Bevolution. The former slaves became masters, 
but they had had no training to qualify them for freedom, 
and that law-abiding ” spirit that marks the German and 
Anglo-Saxon races was wanting in them. The old warlike 
spirit was revived and stimulated by the enthusiasm of 
newly-acquired liberty ; and Napoleon knew how to turn 
to account the admirable material he found to hand. But 
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wiile iie knew better than any one how to stimnlate this 
martial ardour, he did nothing to raise the tone of the army 
or inculcate a sense of duty, Gloxy and rewards were 
the two levers of action he trusted to j and the extravagant 
dotations ” bestowed on aU occasions on his followers 
did much to create that mercenary spirit that has ever since 
tainted the army. To the French soldier war means glory, 
promotion, plunder ; if these are not immediately attainable, 
he becomes impatient, and blames his leaders. Physically 
the Frenchman is smaller than the German or Englishman, 
but is usually better formed about the hips and lower 
limbs, more active, and more enduring. Mr Brassey, the 
great contractor, ranks him next after the Englishman and 
before the German for power of work. Of a gay, volatHe, 
excitable temperament, he has always distinguished him- 
self by impetuosity in attack, but has not shown eq[ual 
constancy and perseverance in maintaining the contest. A 
brilliant offensive brings out all his best qualities j he has 
a natural aptitude for war, a quick eye to seize the situa- 
tion, and the furm Francese has become proverbial ; but 
on the defensive he becomes impatient and discouraged, 
and he is soon demorabsed by defeat and disaster. It is 
then, when discipline and duty alone hold men together, 
that the want of the true military spirit makes itself felt, 
and till this is created in France, even her most brilliant 
successes must be uncertain and transitory. 

Austblajst Army. 

The imperial army of Austria may be said to date from the 
Thirty Years^ War. Long before that, Maximilian L had 
established a corps of kyrisser^' (original of the modern 
cuirassiers), and taken into his pay a considerable force of 
landsknechts,” the early German infantry. But the 
latter were companies engaged for the war only, and dis- 
banded at its termination; and it was not till the reign of 
Budolph IL (about 1600) that any permanent regiments 
were formed. Even these can hardly be counted as be- 
longing to the imperial army, for the men composing them 
were only indirectly subject to the sovereign, and really 
obeyed their own chiefs, who could transfer their services 
to other powers. It was Wallenstein who first raised a 
distinctly imperial army of soldiers owing no duty but to 
the sovereign; and it was the suspicion that he intended 
fco use this army, which was actually raised largely at his 
own expense, to further his own ends, that led to his 
assassination. From that time the regiments belonged no 
longer to their colonels, but to the emperor; and the oldest 
regiments in the present Austrian army date from the 
Thirty Years^ War. At the close of the war Austria had 
19 infantry and 7 cavalry (6 cuirassier, 1 dragoon) regi- 
ments. Half a century later her forces had increased to 
40 regiments of infantry and the same of cavalry; and in 
1809, when she put forth her whole strength for the great 
struggle with Napoleon, she had 61 infantry regiments 
(46 German and 15 Hungarian) and 45 of cavalry. Up to 
the beginning of this century, her armies were recruited 
almost entirely by voluntary enlistment; but, like all the 
other powers, she was compelled to follow the example of 
France, and have recourse to the conscription during the 
great Revolutionary wars. During the h^-century which 
intervened between the final overthaow of Napoleon and 
her struggle with Prussia for supremacy in Germany, 
various minor alterations were introduced, but in the TY>fl.in 
her military system remained as it was at the close of the 
great war. The conscription continued in force, the period 
of service being fixed at ten years, eight of them in the 
ranks and two in the reserve ; unlimited furloughs, how- 
ever, were largely granted, and *the actual service in the 
ranks seldom exceeded six years, and was often reduced to 
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two or three in the infantry. The disastrous war with 
Prussia in 1866, and the new constitution finally panted 
in 1867, led to an entire revision of her military institu- 
tions in the following year, and her present organisation is 
based on the law of 1868. 

The armed forces of Austria consist of the standing 
anTiy, which in peace time, on a reduced footing, serves 
as a school for training the nation to arms, and in war 
time, completed by its reserves, forms the field army; the 
landweJiTy which in war time acts as a support to the field 
army and provides for home defence; the Ersatz reserve^ 
from which casualties in the field army are replaced; and 
the landsturm, a national levy only called out to resist 
invasion. The war establishment of the standing army is 
fixed at 800,000; the peace establishment varies, being 
governed by financial considerations, but is usually about 
260,000. 

Every male citizen capable of bearing arms becomes 
liable to military service on completing his twentieth year. 
Exemption by payment, or by providing a substitute, is 
not allowed; and those who are exempted on physical 
grounds are required to pay a sum of money, proportioned 
to their means, into the military pension fund. Tem- 
porary exemptions are, however, granted, as in other 
armies, to only sons of widows and others who are the sole 
supports of families. The period of service, or liability to 
service, lasts for twelve years. The annual contingent of 
young men passed as fit for service is divided by lot into 
three classes. The first form the standing army, and serve 
for three years in the ranks, seven in the reserve of the 
army, and two in the landwehr. The strength of this first 
class is determined by the annual requirements of the 
army, and was fixed at 95,000. The second class forms 
the Ersatz ” reserve, or reserve for recruits of the standing 
army. They are not trained at all, but for ten years remain 
liable to be called in in case of war to fill the dep6ts and 
replace the casualties of the field army. The total strength 
of the Ersatz ” reserve may not exceed that of one year's 
contingent for the active army; the annual “Ersatz” reserve 
contingent is therefore fixed at *j^th of this. The third 
class, including all who are not drawn for the two 
preceding ones, are passed at once into the landwehr, 
in which they serve their twelve years. The organisa- 
tion of the landwehr varies in the different provinces. 
Austria, as far as its military institutions are concerned, is 
divided into four distinct provinces, viz., Austria proper, 
Hungary, Tyrol and Vorarlberg, and the military fron- 
tier. The landwehr of these provinces are distinct, and 
cannot be moved out of their ovm provinces except by 
authority of the Eeichsrath or central parliament. Most 
of the landwehr are trained for eight weeks on first joining, 
and fourteen days annually afterwards. The Hungarian 
miKtia, or “honveds,” as they are called, are better trained 
than the others. Apparently with the object of providing 
a more distinctly national force, the Hungarian diet has 
made arrangements by which one company of each regi- 
ment is kept permanently embodied for instruction pur- 
poses, so that eveiy man shall have a full year's training. 
The landwehr also includes the men who have completS 
their ten years in the army and reserve, and have to 
serve for two years in the landwehr. These are intended 
to provide a steadying element of old soldiers; but as 
many of them have only actually served two years in the 
ranks, and been away from their colours for eight, their 
value is doubtful. The number of young men coming of age 
and fit for service amounts to 140,000 to 160,000 annually. 
Of these, 95,000 are passed into the army, and about 10 000 
into the “ Ersatz” reserve; and the balance, averaging about 
40,000, into the landwehr. The landwehr thus comprises 
two years' contingents of old soldiers (which, after deduc- 
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fcions, may be estimated at about 160,000), and twelve 
years' contingents of about 40,000; or a total, after allow- 
ing for casualties, of between 600,000 and 600,000. Tbe 
actual organisation, however, only provides for incorporating 
about one-third of this number. Service in the landsturm 
is voluntary, except in Tyrol, where aH the male popula- 
tion capable of bearing arms are enrolled, and divided into 
two classes; the first including all between 18 and 39 
who are not actually serving in the army or landwehr, the 
second those between 30 and 45. All liability ceases at 
the age of 45. 

The standing army consists of — 


80 Regiments of Infantry, 
40 Battalions of Rifies, ... 


Peace •. War 

Establishment. Establishment. 
...149,720 486,440 

... 19,860 58,430 


Total Infantry, 169,580 543,870 

41 Regiments of Cavalry, 44,000 58,670 

13 Regiments Field Artillery, 19,210 41,870 

12 Battalions Garrison, 7,790 18,910 


Total Artillery, 27,000 60,780 

2 Regiments of Engineers, 5,710 16,350 

1 Regiment of Pioneers, 2,800 7,750 

72 Squadrons of Train, 2,600 30,900 

Engineers and Train, 11,110 55,000 

Miscellaneous Establishments, 23,860 33,760 


Grand Total, 


,275,550 


752,080 


with 644 guns on peace establishment, and 1600 on war 
establishment. There is no special corps of guards, as in 
the Prussian and Russian armies; the '^imperial and 
royal guards," which include the archers of the body- 
guard, the palace guard, the Hungarian crown guard, 
<fcc., only number 600 in all; and their duties are cere- 
monial and police rather than combatant. 

Infantry. — ^An Austrian infantry regiment consists of 6 
field battalions of 4 companies each, and 1 dep6t battalion of 
5 companies. In peace time the first three battalions are 
maintained on a peace establishment of 386 of all ranks, 
the fourth and fifth on a reduced or cadre establishment of 
300, and the dep6t battalion in cadre only (21 officers and 
non-commissioned officers). The first three battalions are 
mobile, their stations being determined by the ordre de 
hataille; and they are always under the immediate command 
of the colonel of the regiment. The fourth and fifth and 
dep6t battalions remain permanently at the headquarter 
station of the regimental recruiting district, and are under 
the command of a colonel or lieutenant-colonel (regimental 
second in command), called the reserve commander, who 
is also head of the recruiting district, and charged with 
all duties connected with the annual conscription, c allin g 
out of reserves, &c. The captain commanding the dep6t 
battalion acts as his assistant in these duties. The 
staff of the dep6t battalion conduct all business relating 
to the muster-rolls and registers of reserve and furlough 
men, and have custody of the augmentation stores of 
clothing, arms, ammunition, <kc. Its own muster-roll is 
composed mainly of men who, after an eight weeks' train- 
ing, have been sent on furlough, but held ready to fill 
vacancies occuiprmg in the field battalions. . The aimual 
contingent of recruits is distributed among the five field 
battalions, and trained at their headquarters. In war time 
the five field battalions are raised to a war strength of 952 
of all ranks, and the dep6t battalion to 1156, by calling 
in the reserve and furlough men. 

If the field force is still found insufficient, a s^th field 
battalion may be formed from the first four companies of the 
depdt battalion ; and the fifth dep6t company, under the com- 


mand of the deputy of the district commander, then takes 
over all the depdt duties, being augmented for the purpose. 
The regiment forms two distinct bodies, the first three 
battalions, under the regimental commander, taking their 
place in the active army according to the ordre de hataille; 
the remaining two (or three) forming a reserve regiment," 
bearing the same number, which may or may not be 
brigaded with its own regiment. 

A rifle battalion consists of four field companies, a 
reserve company, and a depdt company: the four field 
companies forming a field battalion, which is stationed 
according to the ordre de hataille^ while the reserve and 
depdt companies remain at the recruiting headquarters. In 
peace time the field battalion has a strength of 460 of all 
ranks, the reserve company 72, and the depdt company a 
cadre only. In war the field battalion is augmented to 989, 
the reserve company to 240, and th *3 depdt company to 
232. The 40 reserve companies are formed into 10 reserve 
battalions of 4 companies each; and, if necessary, 10 
additional reserve battalions can be formed from the depdt 
companies, leaving only a sufficient staff to train the 
‘‘Ersatz" reserve and perform the other depdt duties. Seven 
of the existing rifie battalions form together the Imperial 
Tyrol Rifie Regiment the remainder are single battalions, 
numbered from 1 to 33. 

The Austrian infantry stand two deep, but in somewhat 
looser order than is usual in other armies; their usual 
formation is in line of company columns, with intervals of 
three paces if in “ mass,” or deploying intervals if extended, 
the companies being formed in columns of sections. Their 
movements are rather loose but quick; and their new drill 
gives great independence of action to captains and sub- 
ordinate commanders. They are armed with breech-load- 
ing rifles, partly on the “Wanzl" pattern, and partly on 
the “ WerndL" The troops armed with the former carry 
60 rounds, those armed with the latter 72 roimds of am- 
munition; and the regimental ammunition waggons carry 
in addition 30 rounds for the former and 36 for the latter. 
The old white tunic, long distinctive of the Austrian army, 
has been abolished, and replaced hy a serviceable blue-grey 
uniform. The Hungarian regiments are distinguished by 
wearing pantaloons, fitting close to the leg and going inside 
the boot, instead of the trousers worn by the rest of the 
infantry. 

Cavalry. — ^The cavalry consists of 14 regiments of dra- 
goons, 16 of hussars, and 11 of lancers. The cuirassiers 
were converted into dragoons after the war of 1866 (only 
2 dragoon regiments existed at the outbreak of that war), 
and the distinction between the heavy and light cavalry 
was abolished at the same time. The dragoon regiments 
are mostly raised in the German provinces of Austria, 
the hussars in Hungary, and the lancers in the Polish 
provinces. 

A cavalry regiment consists of 6 field squadrons, a dep6t, 
and a reserve squadron. The 6 field squadrons are kept 
permanently on a war footing, and form the field regiment 
which in peace time is stationed according to the ord/re de 
hataille^ and in war joins the active army: its establish- 
ment is 30 officers, 996 non-commissioned officers and 
men, and 900 horses. The reserve squadron does not exist 
in peace time, but is formed on mobilisation from the 
dep6t, and has the same establishment as a field squadron 
(171 men and 150 horses); it is chiefly employed as 
“staff" cavalry, — ^to furnish orderlies, escort convoys, watch 
lines of communication, <fcc. The dep6t squadron is main- 
tained as a cadre only (19 of all ranks) in peace time, but 
in war time, besides forming the reserve squadron, is itself 
raised to a strength of a field squadroiu The dep6t cadre is 
permanently stationed in the recruiting district (a cavalry 
regiment recruits from one or more adjoining infantry 
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recruiting districts), and has charge of the clothing, anas, 
and equipment of al] kinds of the furlough and reserve 
men, and the registers and muster-rolls, but has nothing to 
do *with the training of either recruits or young horses, who 
are sent direct to the field squadrons. In recruiting for 
the cavalry, young men of strong frame, accustomed to 
horses, and of a minimum height of 5 feet 3 J inches, are 
selected. The remounts of horses are bought by commis- 
sions, and are trained and broken at the headquarters of 
the field squadrons; 12 per cent, of its establishment being 
the maximum number of remounts allowed yearly to a 
regiment. The Austrian cavalry has always borne a very 
high reputation, and its drill is considered by com- 
petent judges to be the best in Europe. Much of the old 
pedantry of drill has recently been swept away, and re- 
placed by a more serviceable system. The soldiers now 
rise in their stirrups, ride with both hands, and only draw 
swords when necessary. The instruction of recruits and 
training of the horses falls almost entirely on the subaltern 
officers of the field squadrons — commencing on the 1st 
October, when the annual contingent of recruits is called in, 
and lasting till the end of June, when the tactical instruc- 
tion of the squadron is supposed to be complete; from 
July to September is devoted to drilling in regiments and 
larger bodies. The hussars and dragoons are armed with 
breech-loading carbines and swords; of the lancers, 32 men 
per squadron carry carbines, the rest lances, pistol, and 
sword. 

Artillery. — ^The artillery consists of 13 regiments of 
field artillery and 12 battalions of garrison artillery. A 
regiment of field artilleiy on peace establishment consists 
of 12 batteries, viz., foxur 4-pounder field batteries, three 
4-pounder horse batteries, and five 8-pounder field bat- 
teries; and the cadres for two more S-pounder batteries, a 
dep5t battery, and five ammunition columns. The batteries 
have only 4 guns horsed in peace. The cadres of the depdt 
and two 8-pounder batteries remain at the headquarter 
station of the recruiting district; the other batteries are 
stationed and detached according to circumstances. In 
war the batteries are raised to a strength of 170 or 200 
men, with 8 guns, 8 ammunition and 6 other waggons, 
and 109 to 147 horses. Two additional 8-pounder field 
batteries and a depdt battery are formed by each regiment 
from its cadres^ and <5 (in some regiments 6) ammunition 
columns. A field artillery regiment on war establishment 
thus numbers 14 batteries or 112 guns; and as a rule 
a regiment is attached to each army corps of 3 infantry 
divisions. Of the ammunition columns, 3 carry artillery 
and infantry ammunition in about equal proportions (12 
infantry ammunition waggons and 14 artillery waggons), 
and are attached, one to each infantry division; the others 
carry principally artillery ammunition, and small-arm am- 
munition for the cavalry, <fcc., and are attached to the army 
corps headquarters or the army ammunition park. The 
Austrian field guns are rilled muzzle-loaders, of bronze. 
The 4-pounders and their ammunition waggons have 
four horses in the field batteries, and six in the horse bat- 
teries ; the 8-pounders and their ammunition waggons 
are six-horsed* A 4-pouiider battery carries 156 rounds 
per gun, an 8-pounder 128 rounds. The remounts of 
horses are obtained by purchase as in the cavalry, but 
a larger and heavier class of horse is selected for the 
artillery. 

A battalion of garrison artillery consists of 6 companies, 
of which in peace time 5 are maintained on a peace estab- 
lishment of 113 of all ranks, and 1 on a cadre establish- 
ment, In war they are all augmented to a strength of 
234. The companies of garrison artillery are employed in 
the defence or attack of fortresses. A small number 
of mountain batteries, aimed with 3-pounder rifled 


bronze mountain guns, are attached to the garrison bat- 
talions. 

The artillery further includes a certain number of ar- 
tillery reserve establishments’' (siege parks, reserve ammuni- 
tion parks, &c.), which are only organised in war, and the 

artillery material department,” which is charged with the 
construction and supply of all warlike stores in peace, and 
in war has further to furnish companies of field artificers 
to the siege parks and artillery reserve establishments. 
The great factory and dep6t for all artillery mat&riel is 
the artniery arsenal at Vienna, an establishment of great 
antiquity and celebrity. The principal powder factory 
is at Stein, near Laibach. Laboratories are established 
at Wiener-Neustadt, at Vienna, in immediate connection 
with the arsenal, and at most of the principal artillery 
stations. 

Engineers. — The engineers include two regiments of 
engineers and one of pioneers. A regiment of engineers 
consists^ of 5 field battalions of 4 companies, 8 reserve 
companies, and a dep6t battalion. In peace time the 
reserve companies and dep6t battalions are maintained in 
ead7^e only. In war time all the companies are raised to a 
strength of about 230 of all ranks; the field battalions 
accompany the active army, a company being usually 
attached to each infantry division, and a battalion to the 
army^ reserve ; the reserve companies are employed on 
the lines of communication. The general duties of the 
engineers consist in carrying out all works connected with 
the investment, attack, and defence of fortresses, strength- 
ening positions, opening communications, <kc. The pianeera 
form 1 regiment of 5 battalions ; each battalion composed 
of 4 field companies, 1 reserve company (in cadre only in 
peace time), and a wath^iel reserve. In time of war each 
battalion forms a dep6t company as well The pioneers 
are charged with the pontoon equipment; the construc- 
tion of aH bridges; and the construction, repair,, and 
working or destruction of railways and telegraphs. They 
form. 15 ‘‘field railway divisions” in war, 5 of which are 
kept mobilised in time of peace, to afford instmctioii in 
this most important branch of modern military engineer- 
ing. The officers of the pioneer corps are trained at the 
cadet school at Hamburg. Special care is taken in the 
selection of recruits for the engineer and pioneer regiments. 
^ a ruie, they must be of a mmiTm mr) height of 6 feet 6 
inches, of considerable physical strength, and of some educa- 
tion; and most of them must be mechanics. The standard 
of height is, however, relaxed in the case of skilled work- 
men. 


^ oi me .iiusman army is 

provided for partly by the military train, partly by tbe 
re^mentai transport attached to the several ft-rnns The 
mflilary train consists of 36 field squadrons, 36 reserve 
sq^drbns (in cadre only in peace time), 6 dep6t squadrons, 
and 6 matSrid dep6t3. In peace time the train forms a 
mere nucleus, capable of eapansion in vrar, and suppUea 
the transport required by the militaiy authorities in some 
of ^e chief garrison towns; its whole strength is only 
2500 men, with 600 waggons and 1250 homes. In war 
time It is raised to a total of nearly 31,000 men, with 
12,000 waggons and 36,000 horses. The 36 field 
squ^ons are raised to a strength which varies from 
173 men and 197 horses, to 647 men and 718 horses 
according to the special duties they have to perform. The 
36 reserve squadrons are raised to the same strength, and 
a su^ar number of “Eisate" divisions are formed to carry 
out the duties whiA m peace time were performed by the 
field sqmdrons. On mohilisation the field squadrons, as 

possession to 

the field artiUery j and are themselves completed in horses 
partly by purchase and partly by requisition, and in meu 
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from the reserve, who have been trained in their ranks, 
and from the cavalry reserve men who are not required to 
complete the cavalry regiments. When an army takes the 
field, one squadron of military train is allotted to each 
infantry or cavalry division, one to each army and army 
corps headquarters, one to each pioneer battalion for the 
transport of its bridge equipment, and one to the artillery 
reserve and ammunition park. A squadron attached to an 
infantry or cavalry division is formed into five sections, of 
which the first provides the necessary transport for the 
divisional and brigade staffs and the field hospital; the 
second, third, and fourth for the provision column; while 
the fifth or reserve section supplies all necessary reliefs 
and minor miscellaneous requirements. Begimental trans- 
port is provided for by the regimental train, each infantry 
regiment having permanently attached to it 8 baggage 
waggons, 6 commissariat store waggons, and 3 ammuni- 
tion waggons; and each cavalry regiment, 4 baggage and 
13 supply waggons. 

General Organisation and Administration of the Army . — 
Since 1867 the Austrian empire has consisted of two 
distinct states, a German or Cis-Leithan empire, commonly 
known as Austria proper, and a Magyar, or Trans-Leithan, 
kingdom, knovm as Hungary* Each of these coimtries 
has its own parliament, ministers, and government. The 
connecting ties between them are a common hereditary 
sovereign, a governing body known as the Delegations, 
and a common army and navy. The war strength of 
800,000, at which the naval and military forces of the 
empire are fixed, is distributed between Austria and Hun- 
gary in proportion to their populations ; Austria contribut- 
ing 470,368, and Hungary 329,632. The annual con- 
tingents are divided in similar proportions. The cost of 
the maintenance of the army, which in 1871 was esti- 
mated at <£10,500,000, is charged in the budget for the 
common affairs of the empire, laid before the Delegations. 
A portion of this is met by the proceeds of the customs, 
and other sources of revenue set apart to meet the common 
expenditure ; the rest is defrayed by the two states in the 
proportion of ^ths from Austria, and -j^ths from Hungary. 
The emperor is commander-in-chief of the army ; the mili- 
tary and administrative business is centred in the War 
Department, which is presided over by the War Minister 
and his deputy. The empire is divided into 16 military 
territorial <hstricts. Of these, 7 are called general com- 
mands," and have general officers of high rank specially 
appointed to them; the remainder are termed military 
commands,” and are commanded by the senior divisional 
commander stationed in the district. Each commander of 
a district is assisted by a general officer of lower rank, who 
has special duties to perform, and takes the place of the 
commander in the event of the latter being called away on 
mobilisation. The military districts again are subdivided 
into 80 regimental recruiting districts, correspondmg to the 
80 infantry regiments, each under the superintendence of 
the reserve commander or second colonel of the regiment, 
whose duties correspond closely to the landwehr battalion 
commanders in the Prussian organisation. 

The Austrians have no permanent corps orgar^ation; 
their standing army is formed into independent divisions, 
which have no fixed stations, but are distributed about the 
empire according to circumstances, and occasionally relieve 
one another. There are 32 such divisions, of 2 infantry 
brigades each, 18 of these have cavaliy brigades attached 
to them. In war time 3 infantry divisions, with a regi- 
ment of artillery and proportion of cavalry, would usually 
be united to form an army corps; but the division remains 
the principal unit of organisation. The followmg gives 
the strength and details of an Austrian infantry division in 
the field : — 


M Y 


1 Officers 

1 and Men. 

Horses. 

Guns. 

Waggons. 

Divisional Staff, 

379 

114 


14 

2 Brigades Infantry (4 regi- } 
ments = 1 *2 battalions, . . . { 

11,332 

280 

... 

74 

2 Battalions Kifiea 

Cavalry (S squadrons), 

1,978 

8 

... 

8 

531 

476 


8 

Artillery (3 batteries), 

552 

370 

24 

43 

1 Company Engineers, 

234 

15 

... 

6 

Ammiminon column, 

170 

166 


32 

Field Hospital, 

133 

54 

... 

21 

j Provision column 

242 

288 ’ 

... 

158 

1 Total, 

16,101 

1771 

1 24 

364 i 


This includes all, non-combatants as well as combatants, or 
the rationing strength ” as it is termed. The combatant 
strength of a division is 12,884 infantry, 472 cavalry, and 
24 guns. 

The Austrian army, though long the most perfectly 
equipped in Europe, and always distinguished for its appear- 
ance, its discipline, the strong esprit de corps of its officers, 
and the scientific training of its staff, has yet the most 
unfortunate history of aU the great European armies. 
Defeated repeatedly by Frederick in the Seven Years’ War, 
by Napoleon in the Revolutionary wars, and later by the 
French in 1859 and the Prussians in 1866, the Italians are 
the only nation over whom it can claim to have been 
generally victorious. Yet its spirit has always remained 
unbroken ; and however severe the defeat, however dis- 
astrous the campaign, no reverse ever brought Austria to 
the condition of Prussia after Jena, or of France after 
Sedan. There are several causes to which this almost 
uniform ill-success may be attributed. Trusting to diplo- 
macy rather than force of arms, her strategy has always 
been cautious and vacillating. The hands of her generals 
have repeatedly been held when in the act of striking. 
But the same caution which often prevented her reaping 
the successes actually within her reach, or retrieving 
disasters which were not yet irremediable, also left her 
always with a reserve and a show of power still formid- 
able. Austria has also suffered from the heterogene- 
ous composition of her army. Germans, Hungarians, 
Czechs, Poles, Croats, Italians, served together under 
officers who frequently could not communicate with their 
men. The Germans, or Austrians proper, are loyal and 
faithful to the house of Hapsburg; but the other nationali- 
ties were not only indifferent, but frequently hostile, and 
instances of whole regiments surrendering to the enemy 
rather than fight for a cause they detested, are common in 
the history of her wars. The only ties by which this 
heterogeneous mass was bound together, was a strict and 
somewhat harsh discipline, and the strong loyalty and 
esprit de corps of its body of officers. The Austrian officers 
have always been distinguished by a cameraderie peculiar 
to themselves. Officers of various nations and of very 
different social standing meet on terms of perfect equality 
and intimacy as the “ emperor’s servants,” and no distinc- 
tions are acknowledged within the army save those of 
military rank. The general physique and intelligence of 
the rank and file of the army is rather below than above 
the average. Some of the Hungarian regiments are fine 
bodies of men, but the standard in other parts of the 
empire is very low, and education has made but little pro- 
gress in the outlying provinces. The men are generally docile 
and somewhat phlegmatic, but have neither the elan of 
the French nor the stubbornness of the northern nations. 

Since 1866 a great change has taken place in the 
character of the Austrian forces. The disastrous campaigns 
of 1859 and 1866 shook the confidence of the nation in 
that fine imperial army that ever showed so gallantly on 
parade, and yet seemed ever to suffer defeat in the field. 
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The army *w^as reorganised on something of the Prussian 
models universal personal service introducing a more 
intelligent and more highly educated element into the 
ranks. The cession of her last possessions in Italy, and 
the independent constitution granted to Hungary, removed 
the principal causes of disaffection. Her regimental officers, 
who formerly, though gallant and loyal gentlemen, were 
not distinguished for study of their profession, are now 
subjected to tests more severe than in any other country ; 
while the constant renewal of the rank and file, and even 
of the non-commissioned officers, under the three years’ 
system, throws on them almost the whole of the arduous 
and ever-recurring labour of training the annual contingents 
of recruits. Her rigid drill has given place to one of 
exceptional freedom. Even the outward appearance of the 
army is changed ; and the gay uniforms for which Austria 
was once celebrated have given place to more sober and 
serviceable ones. Whatever may be the result of the next 
struggle she finds herself engaged in, none who have 
watched her military development will deny that she 
deserves success, so far as success cau be earned by a 
frank acceptance of the lessons taught in her disasters, by 
honest and persevering efforts to remedy the defects laid 
bare, and by the loyal devotion with which the officers 
and the coimtry have accepted the new and arduous 
duties thrown on them. 

Hussiaw Aemy. 

Of all Euxopean powers, Hnssia maintains by far the 
largest axmy. In 1870 its peace establishment amounted 
to three-quarters of a million, and its war establishment to 
a million and a quarter; and when the changes which were 
commenced in that year have taken full effect, her available 
war strength will be increased to nearly two millions. But 
even this enormous force is not excessive when measured 
by the vsist extent of her possessions (7,500,000 square 
miles), or her population (82 millions); it is calculated that 
a levy of 25 per cent, of the young men coming annually 
of age will suffice for the requirements of the army, and 
that military service will thus fail more lightly in Bussia 
than in any other great nation of the Continent. 

Before the recent changes the Russian army was a reflex 
of the social condition of the country. As in civil life 
there was practically no middle class, so in the army there 
^ was a wide gulf between the officer and the soldier. The 
officers were mainly drawn from the nobility, every young 
man of rank being practically compelled to serve; the 
soldiers were entirely drawn from the serfs. Although 
every one was nominally liable to serve, numerous exemp- 
tions were made in favour of merchants, skilled mechanics, 
and others whose services were accounted more valuable 
to the nation in their civil capacities, and the purchase 
of substitutes was allowed ; so that actually the recruits 
were drawn almost entirely from the lowest class of agri- 
cultural labourers. Service was nominally for life, though 
after a certain number of years the soldier was allowed 
his discharge on pension. The army was recruited by an 
annual levy of so many per thousand of the male popula- 
tion (usually from 4 to 6) ; the number of men required 
from each -s^age or district being notified, and the head- 
men and elders charged with furnishing them. The power 
thus placed in the hands of the small local authorities was 
most despotically used, and a youth who had incurred the 
displeasure of Ms superiors was surely drafted off to the 
army. Although the army carried with it the advantages 
of ultimate freedom and a pension, the time in the ranks 
was so long, its hardships so great, and the pay so miser- 
ably small, that the service was very unpopular, and severe 
measures were necessary to prevent the recruits deserting 
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I on their way to the dep6ts. Subsequent to the Crimean 
war, however, various steps were t^en to improve the 
condition of the soldier; the term of service in the ranks, 
first fixed at twenty years, was reduced to fifteen, and 
a system of unlimited furloughs introduced, under which 
the soldier was sent to Ms home after seven or eight years’ 
service, though liable to recall if needed. The liberation 
of the serfs in 1861 paved the way for still further reforms, 
and by an imperial ukase of the 4th (16th) November 1870, 
the principle of universal personal liability to service was 
established. By the new army organisation law, every 
Russian is liable to service on attaining his twenty-first 
year. The purchase of exemption or of substitutes is pro- 
Mbited; but it seems doubtful whether tMs clause will be 
fully enforced, and Mtherto the purchase of exemption at a 
fixed rate of 800 roubles (about ^01 20) has been permitted. 
The conscription takes place annually between the 1st 
November and 15th December, when the number required 
to complete the active army (estimated at about 25 per 
cent, of those liable to service) are chosen by lot. The 
period of service is fifteen years, — of which four are spent 
in the ranks; two years on furlough, liable to recall at any 
moment; and nine years in the reserves, wMch can only 
be called out in case of war or national danger. In the 
cavalry and horse artillery, the time with the colours is 
extended to five years, and that in the reserve is shortened. 
Those who are not drawn for the active army are put 
through a short course of training, and then sent to their 
homes; but for six years they remain hahle to be called in 
to replace casualties in active army in case of war. 
After tMs they pass into the national legions, wMch in- 
clude all able-bodied men between the ages of 20 and 
38 not actually serving in the army or navy. As 
in Prussia, certain advantages are given to young men 
of means and good education, who are allowed to shorten 
their period of service in the ranks. Special regulations 
apply to the Ukraine and provinces which furnish the 
Cossacks and other irregular troops. 

The military resources of Russia thus consist of the 
active army, or men serving with the colours; the reserves^ 
who have completed their period in the ranks, but rejoin 
the army in case of war; the irregular troops, or Cossacks; 
and the national legions, or armed levies, only called out in 
exceptional cases, such as invasion. The regular army is 
formed by the active army, completed in time of war from 
the reserves, and is divided into field troops' local troops^ 
— the former furnisMng the armies for the field, the latter 
the garrisons, and the depots at which the recruits are 
assembled and trained, and whence the field troops are 
fed. The local troops, as their name imphes, are per- 
manently locahsed; the field troops are not, as in Prussia, 
connected with certain districts, but draw their recruits 
indiscriminately from the whole empire, and are moved 
from on© part to another as occasion demands. 

The field troops of the regular army consist of 612 
battalions of infantry, 236 squadrons of cavalry, 16 bat- 
talions of sappers and engineers, and 306 batteries of guns 
and mitrailleuses. They are divided into guards and line, 
each having its due proportion of all arms, and are organ- 
ised in detail as follows : — 

Infantry. — ^The infantry consists of — 

% 

12 Kegiments of Guards (including 2 Grenadiers) of 3 battalions each 

12 ,, Grenadiers of 3 battalions each. 

4 „ Caucasus Grenadiers of 4 battalions each. 

148 ,, the Line of 3 battalions each. 

12 , , Infantry of the Caucasus of 4 battalions each. 

4 Battalions of Rifles of the Guard. 

20 ,, . ,, Line. 

8 99 99 Caucasus and Turkestan, 

A battahon of the guards or line consists of 4 line coxor 
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p^es and 1 of rifles; it tas four different estaolishinents 
A ” s^®3igtli of 320 rank and fQe, ^^peace" strength 
of 500, ^‘increased peace” strength of 6S0, and “war” 
strength of 900 rank and file. This is exclusive of musi- 
cians, officers' servants, &c. A regiment on war establish- 
ment numbers 81 officers, 270 non-commissioned officers, 
2700 rank and file, 96 drummers and buglers, and 259 
artificers, officers' servants, and other non-combatants; and 
is accompanied by 12 officers' horses, 173 draught horses, 
and 41 ammunition, ambulance, and baggage waggons. 
Rifle battalions consist of 4 companies only, and have 
three establishments, — “war,” of 720 rank and file; “in- 
creased peace,” of 544; and “peace,” of 400 rank and file. 

The Russian infantry is formed in two ranks. On 
parade the four hne companies of a battahon stand in order 
from right to left, while the rifle company stands at fifty 
paces in rear of the centre; but for manceuvring purposes 
the three rifle companies of the regiment are often united 
to form a separate battalion. The guards still main- 
tain on parade much of the stiffness and precision for 
which the Russian army was once famous; but generally 
the movements of the infantry are loose and rapid. In 
the main their drill resembles that of the German army; 
the commonest formation for march and manoeuvring is 
the company column of sections. The men are armed 
with the “ Berdan” breech-loading rifle, a bayonet (which is 
always carried fixed), and a short two-edged sword. They 
carry 60 rounds of ammunition in two pouches, and 40 
rounds are carried in the regimental ammunition carts, so 
that there is always present with the regiment 100 rounds 
per man; and the divisional reserves carry 60 rounds per 
man besides. A certain number of entrenching tools are 
issued to each company, and on service are carried by the 
men in turns. The clothing is of somewhat coarse texture, 
but very serviceable; that of the guards is of slightly finer 
material than is supplied to the rest of the army. All 
infantry alike wear tunic and trousers of dark green cloth 
(or white linen trousers in summer time), long boots into 
which the trousers are tucked in the field or for marching, 
cap or “kepi” of black cloth with straight peak, metal 
badge, and horse-hair plume, and cloak of reddish-grey 
cloth with a dark-coloured hood. The tunics of the guard 
are turned back in front, and faced with red or yellow. 
Regiments are distinguished by the colour of the “ paroH” 
(a strip of cloth worn on the collar) and of the shoulder 
straps. The belts of the first three regiments of the guard 
and grenadier divisions (with the exception of the rifle 
companies) are white; those of all others black. The 
knapsack is rather large, and made of black calf-skin. A 
white smock frock, intended as a fatigue dress, is worn in 
summer at drill. 

A Russian regiment is very completely equipped with 
transport. Every company has two waggons attached to 
it, one carrying ammunition (40 rounds per man), the other 
six days' rations of biscuit, salt, and other provisions and 
stores. In addition to these the regiment has an orderly- 
room waggon, a paymaster's waggon, a store and implement 
waggon, four ambulance waggons, and two hospital and 
medicine carts. All these are kept in store in peace time 
with the headquarters of the regiment; but only one 
waggon per company is horsed. In war time most of the 
waggons are four-horsed; but some still have shafts, and 
are drawn by three horses abreast. 

The regimental staff comprises 1 colonel, 3 lieutenant- 
colonels, 1 supernumerary field officer, a regimental adju- 
tant, paymaster, quartermaster, and instructor in arms, 3 
battalion adjutants, a chaplain, an-d 4 surgeons. In^ the 
field each company is attended by an apothecary, provided 
with the necessary appliances; and the officers' servants 
and other unarm^ men are taught the elementary prin- 


ciples of military surgery, and trained to the duties of 
stretcher-bearers. 

Cavalry . — ^The regular cavalry consists of 10 regiments 
of the guard, 18 regiments of dragoons, 14 regiments of 
lancers, and 14 regiments of hussars. 

The cavalry of the guard comprise 4 regiments of cuiras- 
siers, 2 of lancers, 2 of hussars, 1 of dragoons, and 1 of 
horse grenadiers. There are also 2 regiments of Cossacks 
of the guard, who in peace time furnish 2 squadrons each for 
duty, and in war take the field with 6 squadrons, and may 
fairly be included among the regular troops. 

All regiments of cavalry are organised in the same 
manner, and consist of 4 field squadrons and 1 reserve 
squadron, the latter belonging to the local troops.” 
They have two establishments, viz., “war,” of 128 men 
per squadron (mounted); and “peace,” of 112 men per 
squadron. The war establishment of a cavalry regiment 
is 32 officers, 73 non-commissioned officers, 512 rank and 
file, 16 trumpeters, and 305 non-combatants, including 
dismounted men in reserve, officers' servants, artificers, <fcc,; 
or a total of 938 officers and men, with 693 horses and 11 
carriages. The formation and manoeuvres of the Russian 
cavalry do not differ materially from those of other armies 
of Europe, except in the case of dragoons, who are armed 
with a rifle and bayonet, and specially trained to act as 
infantry. In all other cavalry the front rank is armed 
with a lance in addition to sword and revolver. The rear 
rank is armed with sword and carbine in lancer and hussar 
regiments, and sword and revolver in cuirassier regiments. 
The cuirassiers wear white tunics with shoulder scales, 
cuirass, and helmet; the dragoons a dark green tunic, 
with scales and cloth cap; the lancers, a blue tunic with 
metal epaulettes, and the czapka, or lancer cap; and the 
hussars, a blue tunic and, cloth cap. Only the hussars of 
the guard wear bearskin caps and pelisses. The guards 
have parade trousers of black or dark blue with stripes; 
but in the field, trousers or pantaloons of a greyish blue 
doth are worn by all cavalry alike. The saddlery is simple 
in construction, though somewhat heavy and cumbrous. 
Four separate folds of felt, each \ inch thick, support a 
wooden frame previously fitted to the horse's bare back; 
on the wooden frame is strapped the horse rug, and the 
saddle is complete. When one fold of felt is wet or har- 
dened by dried perspiration, it is replaced by another, and 
sore backs are almost unknown. The men as a rule ride 
fairly well, though not so well as the Austrian or English 
cavalry; and the peculiar seat, and height of the saddle 
above the horse's back, strike the eye as ungaiidy. The 
horses, though often small, are hardy and enduring; 
they are provided partly from the Government breeding 
establishments and partly by purchase, and come mostly 
from the south-eastern provinces of the empire. They are 
not taken on the strength of the regiment until rising six 
years old, and are cast on completing their twelfth year, 
this securing that they shall always be in their prime, and 
fit for the severe work of active service. 

The staff of a cavalry regiment consists of a lieutenant- 
colonel commanding, two field-ofiicers commanding divisions 
(of two squadrons each), and regimental adjutant, paymaster, 
quartermaster, and instructor in arms. Each regiment 
has also a chaplain, two surgeons, and a veterinary surgeon. 
Each squadron has its provision waggon, and each regiment 
has an ambulance waggon, and three store and office 
waggons. Dragoon regiments have two ammunition wag- 
gons carrying 30 rounds per man; other regiments have 
only one. 

Artillery . — ^The field artillery consists of 3 brigades of 
field and 1 of horse artillery of the ^ard; 44 brigades of 
field and 7 of horse artillery of the hne; and 3 Turkestan 
brigades. 

11—77 
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A brigade of field artillerj* consists of siz batteries, viz., 
three heavy, two light, and one of mitrailleuses. The horse 
artillery brigade of the guard comprises five light batteries 
(including one of the Don Cossacks of the guard) j the 
remaining horse brigades have only two batteries each. 
The Turkestan brigades vary slightly in composition. 
The Russian artillery thus numbers — 143 heavy field bat- 
teries; 100 light field batteries; 19 batteries of horse 
artillery; 4 mountain batteries; and 50 batteries of mitrail- 
leuses; or a total of 2128 guns and 400 mitrailleuses. 

A battery has three establishments — peace,” with only 
4 guns and 2 waggons horsed; increased peace,” with 8 
guns and S waggons; and ^^war,” with 8 guns and 16 (or 
24) waggons. On war establishment a heavy field battery 
numbers 6 officers, 316 non-commissioned officers and men 
(including artificers, &c,), and 214 horses; with 8 guns, 
24 ammunition waggons, and 9 provision and store car- 
riages. A light battery has 261 officers and men, 160 
horses, 8 guns, 16 ammunition and 8 other waggons and 
carriages. The guns are of bronze or cast steel, breech- ' 
loading and rifled on the Prussian system. The mitrailleuse 
batteries are armed with a 10-barrelled gun on the Gatling 
system, slightly modified by the Russian general Gorb>ffi 
A heavy battery carries 120 rounds per gun, a light bat- 
tery 130, and a mitrailleuae battery a total of 6290 rounds. 
The harness is rough and clumsy, with long rope traces. The 
dress of the men of the field batteries is similar to that of 
the infantry, and that of the horse artillery to that of the 
dragoons. 

Eifigineers , — ^The corps is divided into sappers and pon- 
toniers. The sappers form 11 field battalions, 1 field 
company (Turkestan), and four reserve battalions (local 
troops); also 2 engineer field parks, 2 siege parks, and 6 
field telegraph parks. The pontoniers form 6 half-bat- 
talions. A field battalion of sappers consists of 4 com- 
panies, and has a war establishment of 900 rank and file, 
and a peace establishment of 600. The half-battalions of 
pontoniers consist of two companies, and have a war esta- 
blishment of 13 officers, 469 nonrcommissioned officers and 
men, with 392 horses, 52 pontoon and 10 other waggons and 
carriages; and carry 26 iron pontoons and 12 trestles, 
sufficient to form 700 feet of bridge. 

Organisation of the Field, Af'niy , — ^The organisation of 
the Russian army is entirely divisional; two or more divi- 
sions may be brought together to form an army corps, but 
no such organisation exists permanently. The infantry is 
formed in 47 divisions, viz., 3 of guards, 3 of grenadiers, 
1 of Caucasus grenadiers, and 40 of the line. Each divi- 
sion consists of 4 regiments or 12 battalions (with the 
exception of the divisions of the Caucasus, which have 16 
battalions), and has attached to it a brigade of field artil- 
lery, but no cavalry or rifles. The rifles are organised in 
separate brigades of 4 battalions each, and form 8 brigades 
(1 guard, 1 of the Caucasus, 1 of Turkestan, and 5 of the 
line); and the cavalry in cavalry divisions of six regi- 
ments, to each of which is attached a brigade of horse 
artillery. With the exception of the guards (of whom two 
divisions are always stationed in St Petersburg) and some 
of the troops of the Caucasus and Turkestan, these divi- 
sions have no permanent stations, but relieve one another 
from time to time. Five infantry and two cavalry divisions 
are usually stationed in the St Petersburg district ; 
15 infantry and 2 cavalry divisions in the Warsaw and 
Vilna districts (Poland and Polish frontier); 8 infantry 
and 2 cavaliy in Kiev and Odessa (south-eastern pro- 
vinces) ; 7 infantry and 1 cavalry in Moscow; and 6 infantry 
and i cavalry in the Caucasus, Of the cavalry, the guard 
divisions and three line divisions are usually maintained on 
war footing, the remainder on the peace establish- 
ment; the artillery all on peace establishment. Of the 
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infantry, a few battalions in Turkestan are alone main- 
tained on war footing; the divisions in the Caucasus 
are mostly on the ‘^increased peace” establishment; the 
guards and grenadier divisions, and those occupying War- 
saw and the great fortresses, on peace” footing; and those 
distributed about the interior on cadre establishment. 

The following was the peace and war strength of the 


i army in 1873: — 

Peace. 

War. 

Infantry (612 battalions), 

864,422 

694,611 

Cavalry (236 squadrons), 

38,306 

41,731 

49,183 

Artillery, 

48,773 

Engineers, 

IS, 413 

16,203 

Total, 

457,872 

808,670 


Local Troops . — ^That portion of the Russian army whicb 
is stationary in peace is distinguished by the name of 
local troops ;” and these again are divided into reserve 
and depdt troops” and ^'troops for service in the interior.” 
The reorganisation of these forces was commenced in 1873, 
but will take some years to complete. 

According to the new organisation, the reserve and 
depdt troops will consist of 120 local battalions of infantry, 
each forming on mobilisation a three-battalion reserve 
regiment and a depdt battalion; 56 reserve squadrons of 
cavalry; 24 local batteries of artillery, forming in war 24 
reserve artillery brigades (96 batteries) and 24 depdt 
batteries ; and 5 reserve companies of sappers. In peace 
time they are little more than cadres^ distributed according 
to population, and are charged with the training of recruits 
and reserve and furlough men. In war they form a reserve 
army of 30 infantry divisions and 24 artillery brigades, or 
about 420,000 men and 768 guns, available to reinforce the 
field army; and depdts numbering about 85,000 men. 

The troops for duty in the interior ” consist — ^First, of 
48 frontier battalions,” of which 24 are stationed in the 
Caucasus, 12 in Turkestan, and the remainder in the mili- 
tary districts of Orenburg and Eastern and Western Siberia. 
They are organised in aU respects like the rest of the in- 
fantry, and have a war establishment of 1074, and a peace 
establishment of 615 of all ranks. Secondly, of “garrison 
infantry and artillery,” intended for the defence of fort- 
resses, and numbering 98 battalions and 59 (in war 
time 91) artillery companies. Thirdly, of “government 
battalions ” and “ local detachments,” who do garrison 
duty in the capitals and towns, and act as police, guards, 
&c.; of these there are 70 battalions and 400 separate de- 
tachments, distributed throughout the empire, maintained 
on a reduced establishment in peace, but raised to a total 
war strength of 120,000 men when the field army is 
mobilised. Lastly, of “ etappen detad|unents,” stationed 
on the military roads, and charged with furnishing escorts 
to recruits and prisoners., and providing them with lodging 
and subsistence; and local artillery detachments, charged 
with the care of artillery material stored in large towns. 

The total strength of the ** local troops,” when the new 
organisation has been completed, will amount to about 
784,000 men and 816 guns. 

Irregular Troops . — The irregular troops or Cossacks 
have always borne a most important share in the wars of 
Russia. In 1812 more than 100,000 were raised, and the 
services they rendered in that and the following campaigns 
made their name famous and a terror throughout Europe. 
In 1856 they raised 184,000 men, of whom about three- 
fourths were cavalry; but the Crimean war did not give the 
opportunity of utilising this class of troops. 

The Cossacks have always been a race of free men; 
neither serfage nor any dependence upon the land 
existed among them. It has been the policy of the Russian 
Government to foster their martial spirit, and various privi- 
leges have been granted to them with this object. They 
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pay no taxes; but in lieu of tiiis render military service 
Jjom the age of 19 to 40. Only a portion of tliis 
toe IS actually spent in the ranks; but in war time, 
y order of the emperor, the whole male population 
between the ages of 15 and 60 may be called to 
arms. The^ Cossacks are organised in “ polks ’’ or reoi- 
ments of light cavalry, about 900 strong, and formed 
usually of six ‘‘sotnias” or squadrons; in battalions of 
infantry, about 1100 strong; and horse artOiery batteries 
of 8 guns. In peace time a few squadrons are stationed 
at St Petersburg and Warsaw, furnishing escorts to the 
emperor and viceroy. The rest are distributed about the 
Cossack provinces and on the frontiers, maintaining the 
lines of communication in the wild Asiatic provinces. The 
force under arms in 1871 amounted to 66,000, forming 
323 sotnias or squadrons, 35 companies of infantry, and 
12 batteries. In war time this can be raised to — 


Cavalry, 155 polks” or regiments, 142,00G 

Infantiy, 37 battalions, 41,000 

Horse Artillery, 27 batteries, 6,000 


189.000 

with 232 guns. In war time the divisional cavalry of the 
regular army is furnished by the Cossacks, one poik being 
attached to each infantry division for purposes of outpost 
fluty, escorts, and orderlies. 

Militia . — The militia or national legions include aU men 
within the ages liable to service who have not served 
actively in the army. There is as yet no regular organisa- 
tion for the militia, nor have the men been drilled; notwith- 
standing this, on the three occasions on which they have 
been called out (viz., 1807, 1812, and 1855), they have 
always been rapidly formed, and have done good service to 
the country. In 1855 the number aotuafly raised was 
366,000. The number liable to service in 1871 was over 
500,000; and as the new law comes fully into action that 
number will be enormously increased. 

Organisation and Administration . — ^The emperor is the 
Oommander-in-Chief of the army, and exercises his authority 
through the War Minister. The War Ministry is divided 
into twelve sections or departments, including the imperial 
headquarters or military cabinet of the emperor; the 
council of war, which is the highest legislative and ad- 
ministrative authority in the empire ; the headquarter 
staff; and the artillery, engineer, intendance, medici, &c., 
departments. For purposes of military administration 
the empire is divided into 14 military districts, corre- 
sponding to the civil general governments, and 51 
governments or military sub-districts. At the head of 
each military district is a general, who is also viceroy or 
governor-general, and has the supreme control of all affairs, 
civil as well as military. The local forces belon^ng to each 
military district are commanded by a local divisional com- 
mander, and the forces of each government by a local briga- 
dier. Ill addition to the command of the loc^ troops, these 
officers are charged with the keeping of the muster-roUs of 
men on furlough, &c., and generally with the arrangements 
for mobilisation. The field troops stationed in the district 
are under the command of their own divisional generals, 
subordinate to the district general The guards and some 
of the regiments stationed in the fortresses and great 
towns are lodged in fairly comfortable barracks; but the 
accommodation generally is quite insufficient. The erection 
of barracks for the whole army is projected, and the necessary 
buildings have been commenced in many places ; but it must 
be long before the plan can be fuUy carried out. Meanwhile 
a large part of the troops are billeted in the towns, and in 
some country districts are distributed among the villages, 
living with the peasants, and for months without seeing their 
offices or any opportunities for drill During the summer 
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months. May to October, the regiments and divisions are 
brought together in large standing carajis for training, 
commencing with battalion and regimental drill, rifle prac- 
tice, instruction in field fortification, and concluding 
with brigade and divisional field-days and great manoeuvres. 
In 1873, 445 infantry battalions, 238 squadrons, 93 sotnias 
of Cossacks, and 828 guns were thus assembled at the 
various camps of instruction, the largest of which were at 
Warsaw, where nearly 50,000 men were collected; and at 
Krasnoe Selo, near St Petersburg, where about 30,000 men, 
principally of the guard, were encamped. 

The Kussian guards, selected as they are with care from 
the vast military population of the empire, are perhaps the 
finest body of men in Europe ; and with their brilliant and 
various uniforms, relieved by the Oriental picturesqueness 
of the Cossack squadrons, certainly present the most 
gorgeous and imposing military display to be seen any- 
where. They have many special privileges, and all officers 
of the guards rank two grades higher than the correspond- 
ing ones of the line. The ordinary line soldier is rather 
below the average of European armies both in physique 
and intelligence; but he is generally a good marcher, 
capable of enduring great hardship and fatigue, and is 
good-natured, cheerful, obedient by instinct and habit, and 
imbued with a certain religious and superstitious loyalty, 
which is always apowerf ul motor, and at times can be excited 
to fanaticism. Of all their commanders, Suwaroff knew 
best how to appeal to this semi-barbarous and superstitious 
instinct, and to this he owed much of Ms extraordinary 
influence and brilliant successes. Generally, however, the 
EussiaMs strength lies rather in endurance than action ; no 
army, the British perhaps excepted, fights so stubbornly 
and will endure such heavy losses without flinching. 
Hence the most bloody battles in modem history have 
been those fought against Bussian troops, — ^Zorndorf and 
Kunnersdorf in Frederick’s wars, Eylau and Borodino in 
Napoleon’s time. Outwardly the discipline is good, though 
the intercourse between men and officers retains somewhat 
of that mixture of familiarity and servileness characteristic 
of a stage not far removed from slavery ; but it may be 
questioned whether it is of the kind that will withstand 
the strain of war, or gives the officers that moral influence 
which alone tells in moments of danger or discouragement. 
The non-existence of a class corresponding to the lesser 
nobility of Germany or the gentry of England has alwaj^s 
made the officering of the Russian army a matter of peculiar 
difficulty. The staff and scientific corps are largely officered 
by foreigners, mostly Germans ; in the infantry the want 
is supplied to a certain extent by promotion from the 
ranks. The Russian army, like the nation, is in a transi- 
tional state. The liberation of the serfs was a vast con- 
stitutional change wMch could not make itself fully felt in 
less than a generation, and which afiects the army as well 
as the nation. The introduction of personal service, applied 
to all classes, must materially alter its character. The 
Russian Government, fully alive to the present defects of 
the army, and also to its importance as a means of raising, 
educating, and disciplining the nation, is using every endea- 
vour to instruct and improve the soldier. Regimental 
schools have been established throughout the army, at which 
the soldier is taught, either by or under the immediate 
supervision of his officers, for many hours a day dunng the 
long winter months. Higher class schools are also formed 
for the instruction of non-commissioned officers, where they 
receive not only a military education, embracing tactics, mili- 
tary history, field fortification, &c., but also a general educar 
tion which qualifies them, on leaving the army, to become, 
as many do, teachers in the national schools, or to fill civil 
appointments. The physical training of the soldier is also 
attended to ; gymnastics of aU kinds are constantly prac- 
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tisedi and "witli suclx effect that the Hussian soldier contrasts 
Yery markedly with the awkward, Tingainly peasant. 

The military power of Hnssia has been vastly increased 
of late years by the construction of the great strategic ^es 
of railway which now traverse the empire in all directions, 
and enable her to concentrate her vast resources with ease 
and quickness. The inmiense extent of the empire has 
hitherto been an insuperable obstacle to the full development 
of her power. In 1854—56 the efforts made to hold the 
Crimea exhausted Hussia more completely than a series of 
defeats in the heart of the empire could have done. For 
every Tngi.r> who actually reached the Crimea four were 
expended on the road from sickness and fatigue, and the 
total losses suffered in this war were estimated at the 
enormous amount of 450,000 men. How reinforcements 
can be brought with ease by rail from the most distant 
provinces, and for a concentration on her south-western 
frontiers she has four distinct main lines of railway, con- 
nected by branch ones with every important military 
station. It is not to be wondered at that Prussia and 
Austria watch with uneasiness the development of the 
military resources of their powerful neighbour. 

Italian Arimy. 

The old Piedmontese law of conscription is the basis of 
the present military organisation of Italy, as its constitu- 
tion is of the constitution of the new kingdom. The 
Piedmontese have long borne a bigh reputation among 
southern nations for their military qualities. The dukes 
of Savoy have played a not unimportant part in history, 
and showed special ability in preserving the independence 
of their small kingdom between two sudi powerful neigh- 
bours as France and Austria. During the wars of the 
French Revolution Piedmont was temporarily absorbed into 
the French republic; but the kingdom of Sardinia was 
restored in 1816. Various causes combined to place Pied- 
mont at the head of the national and liberal movement 
which agitated Italy during the ensuing thirty years, and 
bring her in direct antagonism to Austria. Charles Albert, 
her then ruler, had paid great attention to the army, and 
when Italy rose against Austria in 1848 he took the field 
with an excellent force of nearly 70,000 men. At the 
outset fortune favoured the arms of Italy ; but the genius 
and energy of Radetsky, the veteran Austrian commander, 
soon turned the tide, and in the summer of 1849 the 
Piedmontese army was decisively defeated at Hovarra, and 
her king compelled to sue for peace. Charles Albert abdi- 
cated in favour of his son Victor Emanuel, a prince who 
bad already distinguished himself by his personal gallantry 
in the field. Under his care the army soon recovered its 
efficiency, and the force which joined the allied armies in 
the Crimea attracted general admiration from the excellence 
of its organisation, equipment, and discipline. In 1859 
Piedmont again took up arms against Austria for the libe- 
ration of ItSy ; but this tune she had the powerful assist- 
ance of France, and played but a subordinate part herself. 
In this campaign the Sardinian army was composed of one 
cavalry and five infantry divisions, and numbered about 
60,000 combatants. By the peace of Villa Franca, Italy, 
with the exception of Venetia, was freed from the Austrians, 
and Bombardy was added to Piedmont. The revolutionary 
campaign of Gkudbaldi in the following year united the 
whole peninsula under the rule of Victor Emanuel, and 
in 1866, when Italy for the third time took up arms against 
Austria — ^this time as the ally of Prussia — her forces had 
risen to nearly 450,000, of whom about 270,000 actually 
took the field. But in quality these were far from being 
equal to the old Piedmontese army; and the northern 
Bimy, under the personal command of the king, was de- 
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featea at Custozza by a much smaller force under the 
Archduke Albrecht of Austria. Since 1866 the army has 
been somewhat reduced, but increased care given to its 
organisation and training, and in manoeuvring power it 
now stands high among the armies of Europa 

The existing organisation of the Italian army is deter- 
mined by the laws of 1873. Every Italian is liable to 
personal service from the age of 18 to 40. Substitu- 
tion (except in the case of brothers) and exemption by 
payment are abolished. Absolute exemption is only 
allowed to such as are physically unfit for service. Partial 
exemptions are allowed to only sons of widows, supports 
of families, &c., who are passed at once into the local 
Tnilitift without serving in the army. Temporary exemp- 
tions or “ adjournments ” may be granted for three suc- 
cessive years on urgent personal or family reasons. The 
remainder of the annual contingent is divided by lot into 
two classes. The first class serve eight years in the army, 
four in the active militia, and the rest of their time in the 
local militia. Of the eight years in the army, three in the 
infantry and five in the cavalry are usually spent with the 
colours; the remainder on furlough. Further, the Miuister 
of War has the power to send home on furlough, after a 
year's service only, young men of exceptional character or 
intelligence, school teachers, artists, &c. The second class 
are liable to service in the several forces for the same periods, 
but are considered as on unlimited furlough, and only sub- 
jected to six months' training. One-year volunteers are 
received on the same conditions as in other armies. The 
numbers of the first class contingent are determined annu 
ally by law, and are distributed among the districts and 
cantons according to the number of men found fit for 
service. This is estimated at from 90,000 to 96,000; and 
the contingent of the first class was fixed in 1872 and 1873 
at 65,000. The war strength of the army, exclusive of 
local or sedentary" militia, is estimated at 760,000, of 
whom 376,000 are in the active army, or first line; 260,000 
in the active militia, or second line; and 126,000 in the 
depots. The peace establishment is fixed at 200,000. 

The Italian army consists of 80 regiments of the line, 
10 of hersaglieri (riflemen), 20 regiments of cavalry, 10 of 
artillery, and 2 of engineers. A regiment of the line con- 
sists of 3 battalions of 4 companies each, and numbers 
about 1500 men on peace and 3000 men on war footing. 
Eight of the existing regiments are grenadiers. The 
hersaglienri are formed in regiments of four battalions 
each, and are picked troops, armed with a shorter rifle, and 
especially trained to traverse long distances at a run. 
They are frequently used in conjunction with cavalry, and 
it is proposed to relieve them of their knapsacks, to in- 
crease their mobility still further. The cavalry consists of 
5 regiments of the line, 7 of lancers, 7 of light horse, and 
1 of guides. Each regiment has six squadrons, with a 
war strength of 160 horses per squadron. Of those squad- 
rons, two are intended to be detached to the infantry 
divisions in war time, while the remaining four form the 
corps cavalry. The artilleiy comprises 10 regiments of 
field artillery, and 4 of garrison artillery, besides a certain 
number of coast and artificer companies. A regiment of 
field artillery consists of 10 batteries of 8 guns each, and 
3 companies of artillery train. A regiment of garrison 
artillery consists of 16 companies. The engineers consist 
of a separate staff of officers, and 2 regiments, each divided 
into 4 companies of pontoniers, 16 of sappers, and 3 of 
engineer train. In addition to the above field organisation, 
every regiment of cavalry, infantry, artillery, or engineers 
has a dep6t, which in peace time is maintained on ccud/te 
establishment only, but in war is completed from the 
surplus furlough men, and replaces casualties in the field 
army. 
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The total strength of the Italian active army on peace 
and war footing is approximately as foHows 


Infantry, 80 Eegiments, 128,000 

Bers^lieri, 10 „ 18,000 

CayaW 20 „ 18,000 

Artillery, 10 Field Regiments, 11,000 

»> 4 Garrison „ 6,000 

Engineers, 2 Regiments, 4,000 

Tfam, 3 ^ „ 2,500 

Staff Administration, &c., 3,500 


Wm. 

245,000 

36.000 

21.000 
21,000 

13.000 

7.000 

10.000 

8.000 


191,000 361,000 

Tn^ war time this force is organised in 20 divisions, 
forming 10 anny corps, — each corps comprised of 24 in- 
fantry battalions, 4 hersaglieri battalions, 2 cavalry regi- 
ments, and 10 field batteries, giving a fighting strength 
of 28,000 infantry, 2000 cavahy, and 80 guns. The 
corps and divisional organisation is not permanent in peace 
time; but the divisional staffs are kept up in those of 16 
territorial and 4 active divisions maintained in peace. 

The dep6ts and active militia, or second line of troops, 
are maintained in cadre only in peace time ; the depdts 
on mobilisation are raised to a strength of 125,000, or a 
third of the active army. For the militia the cadres of 960 
companies of infantry, 60 companies of hersaglierif 10 of 
engineers, and 60 of artillery, are formed in peace time. 
On mobilisation these will give a force of about 250,000 
men, of whom 200,000, with 40 batteries or 620 guns, 
could take the field if necessary. The local or sedentary ” 
militia is not organised in peace time, and is only called 
out in the last extremity, corresponding generally to the 
landsturm of Germany. 

The kingdom of Italy is divided into 16 ‘territorial 
divisions,” and these again are subdivided into “ districts,” 
of which there are 62, each comprising one or more of the 
80 provinces of the kingdom. These districts are under 
the supervision of a colonel or lieutenant-colonel, whose 
duties correspond generally to those of the commander of 
the landwehr battalion, districts in Prussia. He has under 


him a staff, and the cadres of from 1 to 6 companies, 
forming the depOts of the active army in peace time, and 
in war furnishing each the cadres for one roilitia battalion. 
He superintends the first instruction and forwarding of 
the annual contingent of recruits for the army, and the 
periodical training of the men belonging to the second 
class, who are on permanent furlough. 

The Italian army is composed of very various materials, 
and in its redtganisation it has been the object of the Govern- 
ment to blend these together as much as possible. Going 
exactly contrary to the Prussian principle of localisation, the 
kingdom is divided into five “ zones,” and special arrange- 
ments are made to provide that each regiment shall receive 
recruits in due proportion from all five of these. The Pied- 
montese are a hardy, athletic race, superior, perhaps, to any 
in Europe in power of work and endurance of fatigue, pri- 
vations, and hardships. They are temperate, intelligent, 
and combine a certain natural independence with a tradi- 
tional respect for their princes and aristocracy, which 
makes them docile and amenable to discipline. The 
aristocracy of North Italy, like that of England, has always 
associated itself with the welfare and progress of the 
country, and deservedly kept the respect of all classes, and 
furnishes an excellent class of officers to the army. The 
southern Italian, on the other hand, is generally indolent, 
and incapable of much exertion, physical or mental ; occa- 
sionally roused to enthusiasm, but wanting in steadiness 
of character; usually either bigoted and a slave to his 
priest, or a free-thinker, with little respect for any authority 
human or divine. Since enervated and luxurious Eome 
fell before the more vigorous northerner, the southern 
Italian has shown but little militaiy spirit. Whether the 


amalgamation of the various races will raise the whole army 
to the level of the Piedmontese, or lower the old Pied- 
montese army to the level of the others, is a problem 
which can offiy be solved practically; but one may fairly 
hope that the new national life which is dawning on Italy 
will restore to its inhabitants something of the qualities 
which once made Rome mistress of the world. 

Spanish AmrsT. 

Spain, once the proudest of nations, has been brought so 
low by years of misrule and anarchy that she can scarcely 
now be classed among the powers of Europe; and the army 
which under Charles V., the Duke of Alba, and the Con- 
stable of Bourbon had proved itself so formidable, has 
been reduced to a state of disorganisation that makes any 
detailed notice of it impossible. The martial spirit of old 
Spain, roused by the protracted struggle with the Moors, 
and fanned by the exploits of the Cid and the successes 
of Ferdinand of Castile, culminated in the reigns of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, and of their successor, Charles V, At 
the end of the 15th and beginning of the 16th century 
the Spanish army was renowned throughout Europe; 
while the discoveries of Columbus and the conquests of 
Cortes and Pizarro had extended her power and the fame 
of her arms to the New World. Gonsalvo de Cordova, 
Ferdinand’s “ great captain,” was the creator of the Spanish 
infantry, which, modelled originally on that of the Swiss, 
soon eclipsed the latter, and became in its turn the model 
for other nations. More heavily armed than the Swiss, it 
trusted, like them, to massive formations and the irresistible 
weight of its attack. During the 1 6th century the Spanish 
infantry maintained its reputation, and it was not till the 
close of the century that its renown began to fade before 
the new school of Maurice of Nassau, and that the deep 
masses of the “Spanish brigade” gave way to the smaller' 
and more mobile formations of the Netherland ordon^ 
TiaTice. Under the disastrous reigns of the last princes of 
the house of Austria the army rapidly degenerated, and 
when Philip V. ascended the throne in 1700 it scarcely 
amounted to 15,000 men. During the 18th century it 
was largely augmented, and at the outbreak of the French 
revolution numbered about 120,000 of all arms. But 
though formidable in numbers, it was no longer so in quality; 
and throughout the long war with Napoleon it distinguished 
itself principally by its uniform ill success, and the haste 
with which it abandoned even the strongest positions. 
After the peace the army was reorganised, and efforts were 
made to improve its general condition. But the series of 
civil wars, or of risings in which the army was a principal 
actor, thwarted all such attempts. When Isabella was 
driven from the throne in 1868 the army espoused different 
sides, the bulk of the infantry joining Prim and the revolu- 
tionists, while the artillery and some of the corps 
remained faithful to the queen. In 1867 the total armed 
forces of the kingdom (including navy and colonial troops) 
were fixed at 200,000. The land forces in Spain itself 
amounted to 160,000, of whom 80,000 belonged to the 
regular army, and the remaining 70,000 were made up of 
carabineros or gendarmerie, guardia civile and provincial 
militia. The law of recruiting passed in 1870 made all 
Spaniards liable to service on reaching the age of 20, 
and fixed the terms of service at four years in the ranka 
and two in the reserve. Substitution by exchange of 
numbers or by remplou^antSy and exoneration by payment, 
were sanctioned — ^the price of the latter being fixed at J06O. 
In 1872 the draft of a new military law was laid before 
the Cortes, by which substitution and exoneration were 
abolished, and the annual contingent requiied to complete 
the army was to be taken by position (according to age) 
on the fists, instead of by ballot. The tenn of service was’ 
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^ed at seven years, — ^threa to be passed in the army, two 
in the first reserve, and two in the second reserve; the 
first reserve being liable to be called ont at any time to 
complete the active army, but the second reserve in 
case of war, and by a vote of the Cortes. The abdication 
of King Amadeus, however, prevented the carrying out of 
the contemplated reorganisation of the army. 

The contrast between the conduct of the Spanish soldiers 
and of the Spanish people during the Peninsular war pre- 
sents a cmious problem. At the very time that the armies 
of Spain were dispersed on every occasion, often almost 
without filing a shot, the people were signalising them- 
selves hy the heroic defence of their towns, and by carry- 
ing on a desperate guerilla warfare that nothing could ^ 
subdue. The Spaniard possesses many of the highest ' 
qualities of a soldier: he is hardy, temperate, individually 
brave, high-spirited, and independent; and though naturally 
indolent and idle, is easily roused, and capable of great 
heroism, as well as of sustained exertion. Yet this people, 
when brought together, form without exception the worst 
soldiers of Europe. They are impatient of discipline and 
restraint, and as easily discouraged as they are excited; 
and that mutual confidence in one another and in their 
leaders, which alone gives moral strength to a mass of men, 
is altogether wanting. How much of this may be due to 
the want of good leaders may be a question ; but discipline 
must always be the basis of all military efficiency, and of 
discipline in the true sense of the word neither the soldiers 
nor tile people of Spain have any idea 
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The existing army dates from the Peninsular war, when 
a considerable force of Portuguese, at one time exceeding 
60,000 men, was organised under Marshal Beresford. 
Trained and partly officered by English officers, it proved 
itself not unworthy of its allies, and bore its fidl share in 
the series of campaigns and battles by which the French 
were ultimately expelled from Spain. At the peace the 
army numbered about 50,000 infantry and 6000 cavalry, 
formed on the English model, and all in the highest state 
of efficiency. This force was reduced in 1821, under the 
new constitutional government, to about one-half. By the 
present law of .military organisation, passed in 1864, the 
strength of the army is fixed at 30,000 men on peace 
footing, and 68,000 on war footing. The number under 
arms, however, has never approached this; and in 1869 
the actual strength and composition of the army was as 
follows; — 

Oatcers. Menu 

18 Regiments (of 9 companies each) Infantry 

of the line, 683 9218 


9 Battalions of Rifles, 314 3468 

8 Regiments of Lancers and Dragoons,.... 244 2263 

3 „ . Aitmexy, 107 1278 

1 Battalion of Engineers, 3 317 

Staff and Administrative Troops, 194 106 


The number of troops in the Portuguese colonies amounted 
to 8500 infantry and artillery, besides a reserve of 9500 
men. 

The army is raised partly by conscription and partly by 
voluntary enlistment, more timn one-half being obtained 
by the latter method. Exemption may be purchased by 
the payment of a fixed sum, amounting to about ^80. The 
time of service is eight years, of which five are spent in 
the regular army and three in the militia. The Portuguese 
have di st i n guished themselves rather by naval enterprise 
than as soldiers. Physically they are inferior to the 
Spaniards ; but they are more amenable to discipline, and 
prov^ themselves far more valuable and trustworthy 
auxiliaries in the long Peninsular struggle. 


Dutch Army. 

The military power of the ‘"United Provinces” dates its 
rise from the middle of the 15th century, when, after a 
long and sanguinary struggle, they succeeded in emancipat- 
ing themselves from the yoke of Spain ; and in the follow- 
ing century it received considerable development in con- 
sequence of the wars they had to maintain against Louis 
XIY. In 1702 they had in their pay upwards of 100,000 
men, exclusive of 30,000 in the service of the Dutch East 
India Company. At the beginning of the wars of the 
French Bevolution the army had fallen to 36,000 men. 
In 1796 Holland was conquered by the French under 
Pichegru, and in the course of the changes which ensued 
the army was entirely reorganised, and under French direc- 
tion bore its share in the great wars of the empire. In 
1814 Holland was relieved of the yoke of France, and iri 
the following year, her armies, under the gallant Prince oi 
Orange, fought side by side with the British at Waterloo, 
At the peace of 1815 the Belgian provinces, subject 
before the war to Austria, were annexed to Holland, and 
the whole formed into a constitutional kingdom ; but the 
union between the northern and southern provinces of the 
Netherlands was dissolved by the Belgian revolution of 
1830, and in 1839 Belgium v^as finally acknowledged as 
an independent kingdom. 

The military forces of the Netherlands consist of a home 
or regular army, a colonial army, and a militia. The 
regular army is in theory raised by conscription, five years 
being the term of service, but substitutes are allowed, and 
a great part of the force under arms are volunteers, the 
conscripts being drilled for ten months only, and then sent 
home on furlough, subject to six weeks^ annual training, 
i The colonial army is raised entirely by voluntary enlist- 
ment. The infantry of the regular army consists of b 
regiments of the line, each of 4 active and 1 dep6t bat- 
talion, a regiment of guards, composed of 2 batt^ona of 
chasseurs and 2 of grenadiers, and a battalion of in- 
struction. A battalion consists of 6 companies, of a 
peace strength of about 100 men, and a war strength of 
200. The cavalry consists of 4 regiments of hussars, ^sach 
reginient having 6 squadrons, viz., 4 field, 1 reserve, 
and 1 dep6t. The strength of a squadron in time of 
peace is about 100 men, in time of war about 200, The 
artillery consists of 5 regiments, viz., 1 field, 3 garrison, 
and 1 of horse artillery. The field artillery regiment has 
14 active batteries of 6 guns each, and 1 dep6t company; 
the horse artillery has 4 active batteries and 1 depdt; 
the garrison regiments have each 14 companies, of which 
1 is for torpedoes and 1 instructionaL The engineers 
consist of a scientific staff, and 1 battalion of sappers and 
miners. The war strength of the Dutch army in 1872 
was as follows : — 


Staff and Administration, 175 

Infantry, 43,010 

Cavalry, 4,269 

Artillery, 11,166 

Engineers, 1,116 


Total, 69,725 


with 108 guns. The colonial army numbered about 28,000 
men, — 13,000 Europeans, and 16,000 natives. 

The militia, or ^arde dvigue^ is divided into two classes: 
the first, or active militia, numbering about 26,000; the 
second, or resting i^tia, about 61,000. The whole are 
organised in battalions according to locality. They are 
generally well clothed and armed, and of fair physique, but 
are very badly drilled. The men of the regitiar army are 
well drilled, and sturdy and robust, though rather BmflU 
They have had the advantage of the services of many 
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Prussian officers as instructors, and a large camp of in- 
struction is formed annually. Tlie officers are mainly 
supplied from th.e military academy at Breda, and are of 
the upper classes; promotions from tlie ranks are very 
rare. 

Belgian Army. 

By a law passed in 1868 the strength of the Belgian 
army was fixed at 100,000 men on war footing, and 40,000 
in time of peace. It is formed by conscription, to which 
every able-bodied male is Kable on completing his 19 th 
year. Substitution, however, is permitted, and substitutes 
or volunteers actually form a large part of the army. The 
annual contingent is 12,000 men. The period of service 
is eight years, of which two-thirds are passed on furlough ; 
the actual time in the ranks has recently been increased 
from tweniy-six to thirty months for the infantry ; in the 
other services it is three years. The infantry consists of 
1 regiment of carabineers, 3 of chasseurs, 1 of grenadiers, 
and 14 of the line. Each regiment has 3 field and 1 
reserve battalion of four companies each, the latter in cadre 
only in peace time. The cavalry consists of 4 regiments of 
chasseurs and 4 of lancers, each of four field and one depdt 
squadron. The chasseurs form on mobilisation the divi- 
sional cavalry, the lancers the reserve cavalry. The artillery 
is formed in 4 regiments, and numbers 34 field and 6 
reserve batteries of 6 guns each. The engineers are 
organised in 1 regiment of 3 battalions (four companies 
each), and 6 special companies, viz., two telegraph, one 
railway and one pontoon, and one of artificers. On mobili- 
sation the army forms two army corps, each of two iofantiy 
divisions and a reserve of cavalry and artilleiy, and number- 
ing 26 battalions, 16 squadrons, and 96 guns. 

Besides the standing army there is a civic militia {garde 
nationale), available for the defence of the country in time 
of war. This force, which numbers 125,000 men without, 
and 400,000 men with the reserve, is formed of all citizens 
between 21 and 40 able to bear arms, but is only 
organised in the large towns and fortresses. In time of 
peace it is under the Ministry of the Interior, but in time 
of war under the Ministry of War. 

The organisation of the Belgian army was subjected 
to a practical test in 1870, when it was suddenly mobil- 
ised and placed in observation on the frontier. The re- 
sults were not satisfactory. The actual numbers fell 
considerably short of the estimated ones, and of the 
men present a large number were quite unfit for service. 
The number of officers was altogether insufficient, and 
the army was in many respects incompletely equipped. 
A bill for the reorganisation of the army, based on com- 
pulsory personal service, was introduced in 1871, and 
adopted in principle by an overwhelming majority of the 
commission appointed to examine it. But public opinion 
pronounced so decidedly against the abolition of substitu- 
tion that Government gave way, and the bill was vdth- 
drawn. Ultimately, General Thiebault accepted the Ministry 
of War, and introduced a modified measure, which yielded 
the disputed point of substitution, and contented itself with 
additional guarantees for the character and quality of the 
substitutes, and reform in various branches of army 
administration. In a rich and enterprising commercial 
country like Belgium personal service would naturally fall 
peculiarly heavily; but, further than that, a not inconsider- 
able portion of the inhabitants axe opposed to the main- 
tenance of any standing army. The Belgians are not a 
military nation; the martial spirit which once made them 
a match for the trained soldiers of the most powerful and 
warlike kingdom of Europe, seems to have given place to 
mercantile instincts and industrial pursuits. The troops 
that fought at Waterldo alongside the British did little to 


raise Belgium’s military reputation, some having deserted 
the battle-field in the midst of the confiict. The modem 
Belgian soldier is active, fairly intelligent, and a good 
marcher, bub undersized, of inferior physique, and in most 
respects a bad copy of the French soldier. 

Danish Army. 

The Danish army, though small in numbers, has always 
been of excellent material, and the gallant stand made in 
1864 against the overpowering forces of Austria and Prussia 
deservedly won the admiration of Europe. Since then she 
has reorganised her army on the principle of universal ser- 
vice; but has applied that principle in a manner peculiar 
to herself, and intermediate between the militia system of 
Switzerland and the three-years’ system of Germany. By 
the law of 1867 every Danish citizen is liable to serve in 
the army or navy. Those who have been brought up as 
sailors, and have served at least eighteen months as such, 
are inscribed on the reserve lists of the navy; the rest 
serve in the army. Service commences at 22, except in 
the case of volunteers, who are allowed to join at 18. 
The period of service is fixed at eight years in the army, 
and eight years in the reserve or reinforcement 0^** 
stc^erhning). The actual service with the colours is very 
short, and is divided into two periods. The first or recruit’s 
course of instruction, which all must go through, lasts for 
six months in the infantry, five in the guard, field artillery, 
and engineers, and nine and a haK in the cavalry. The 
second course lasts for nine months in the infantry, eleven 
in the cavalry, and one year in the artillery and engineers, 
and is confined to those who are considered insufficiently 
trained, to non-commissioned officers selected for promotion, 
and to a certain number, selected by lot, who are retained 
to complete the cadres and carry on garrison duties. In the 
infantry the bulk of the recruits are sent home after the 
first six months, about one-third to one-fourth remaining for 
the second term. On the other hand, the great majority of 
the cavalry, and almost the whole of the field axtilleiy, are 
retained for the second period, and thus receive respectively 
twenty and seventeen months’ training. For every three 
months of service in excess of the six months’ course, one 
year is deducted from the period of service in the reserve. 
Those who were sent home after six months are called out 
again for a supplementary course of six weeks during their 
second year, which is passed at the camp of instruction 
at Hald, near Viborg, where from 8000 to 10,000 men 
are aimually assembled for large manceuvres. * 

The Danish army is organised tenitoiially, the kingdom 
beiug divided into five brigade districts, each of which is 
again subdivided into two regimental districts. A brigade 
consists of two infantry regiments, each of two Hne and 
one reserve battalion, and a cavalry regiment. The 
infantry regiments draw their contingent of recruits from 
the corresponding regimental districts, the two line bat- 
talions taHng it by turns annually to receive and train the 
whole of the recruits for the regiment. The cavalry are 
recruited from the brigade districts, and the guard, artil- 
lery, and engineers from the kingdom generally. After 
remaining for four years on the lists of the line regiments, 
the conscripts are transferred for the remai ni ng four years 
to the reserve battalions, in which they have to perform 
one course of training, the reserve battalions being mobi- 
lised during four weeks annually for the purpose. The 
Danish army thus consists of 1 regiment of infantry of 
the guard and 10 of the Hne, each of three battalions — ^two 
active and one reserve; 5 regiments of cavalry, each of 
three active and two reserve squadrons j 1 regiment of field 
artillery of twelve batteries, and 1 regiment of garrison, 
artillery of two battalions; 1 regiment of “engineers, of 
six active and three reserve companies, and 2 companies 
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of military train. The total strength of the army, exclu- 
sive of reserves, is about 38,000 men ; the number serving 
with the colours varies according to the time of year. 

The Danish soldiers are, generally speaking, a fine body 
of men, of considerable physical power, and inured to 
hardship and rough living. They combine a good deal of 
northern stubbornness with the romance and martial feel- 
ing of the old Scandinavian. Nursed in old traditions and 
chivalrous legends, the q^uiet, hard-working Danish peasant 
has within bim a vein of poetry and a sympathy for heroic 
deeds strongly contrasting with his outward demeanour. 
He still retains much of the character of the feudal ages 
— ^instinctive respect and attachment to his leaders, and 
implicit confidence in them ; and in the army this feel- 
ing has, been strengthened by the local character which 
the regiments have always had, officers and soldiers serving 
together for generations. The officers are all dravm from 
the upper class, and are as a rule highly-educated gentle- 
men ; they are trained from an early age at the Academy 
at Copenhagen, where the languages and literature of all 
countries are taught, as well as purely scientific subjects, 
and undergo strict examinations before they pass as cadets. 

Swedish and Norwegian Army. 

Although the crowns of Sweden and Norway are now 
permanently united, each country retains its own govern- 
ment, constitution, and lawsj and the military forces of 
the two countries axe separate and differently organised. 
The Swedish army is composed of three distinct classes, — 
the ‘Warfrade/^ or enlisted troops, to which belong the 
royal guards, one regiment of hussars, the artillery, and the 
engineers; the indelta,” or national army, paid and kept by 
the landowners, each of whom furnishes a certain number 
of men, to whom, besides a small annual pay, a cottage 
and a piece of land are allotted during the period of service; 
and thirdly, the “ beraring,” or conscription troops, drawn 
by annual levy from the male population between the j 
ages of 20 and 25 years. The indelta” are called out 
for a month's training annually in time of peace. Besides 
the above, there is a Gothland militia force of 30 com- 
panies of infantry and 3 batteries of artillery, numbering 
about 8000 men; these, however, are not compelled to 
serve beyond the confines of the isle of Gothland, and 
have a separate command. The royal guards number 
2240, the line j(under which is included the “indelta”) about 

25.000 infantry, 5000 cavalry, 5000 artillery with 234 
guns, and 1000 engineers. The “ beraring” amount to about 

95.000 of all arms. The Swedish troops are physically 
the finest in Europe, — ^powerful, hardy, and brave, and 
retaining much of the old Scandinavian heroic spirit; and, 
though strictly a miHtia only, their peculiar aptitude for 
all warlike exercises would make them formidable antagon- 
ists, even to the best trained armies. Few nations have so 
brilliant a military history. Under Gustavus Adolphus in 
the Thirty Years' War, and later under the heroic but in- 
satiate Charles XII., they achieved a reputation almost 
unrivalled in Europe ; and their armies and tactics served 
for many years as models to the great military powers. 

The military forces of Norway are differently organised, 
and though divided into line and militia, are in fact purely 
a militia force. By the law of 1867 all young men past 
the age of 21 are liable to the conscription, with 
exception of the inhabitants of the three northern pro- 
vinces, who are free from all military service. Actually 
the troops are raised partly by voluntary enlistment and 
partly by conscription. The term of service is for ten 
years, divided into three in the line, four in the reserve, 
and three in the militia or “landvaern.” The cadres of 
the army are formed entirely of volunteers. The young 
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men raised by conscription are required to go through a 
recruit's course of forty-two days, and subsequently an 
annual training of twenty-four days. On the 1st January 
1872 the troops of the line numbered 13,000 men, the 
reserves 19,000, and the landvaern 11,000. The land- 
vaern are only liable to service within the frontiers of the 
kingdom. 

Swiss Army. 

The inhabitants of Switzerland were always a hardy and 
independent race, but their high military reputation dates 
from the middle of the 15 th century, when the com- 
paratively ill-armed and untrained mountaineers signally 
defeated Charles the Bold of Burgundy and the flower of 
the chivalry of Europe in the battles of Granson, Morat, and 
Nancy. The Suabian war, towards the end of that 
century, and the Milanese war, at the beginning of the 
following one, added to the fame of the Swiss infantry, and 
made it the model on which that arm was formed all over 
Europe. The wealthier countries vied with each other in 
hiring them as mercenaries, and the poor but warlike Swiss 
found the profession of arms a lucrative one. Whatever 
discredit may attach to the soldier who sells his services to 
any country or cause, and fights for money alone, the 
Swiss at least have done much to redeem the position by 
their unswerving loyalty to their employers. The devoted 
faithfulness of Louis XVI. 's Swiss guard is proverbial, and 
has been commemorated with just pride by their country- 
men. The French Revolutionary armies overran Switzer- 
land, as they did all the small neighbouring states, and 
during Napoleon's career she had to submit to his rule, and 
furnish her contingent to his armies. On the faU of 
Napoleon she regained her independence, and returned to 
her old trade of furnishing soldiers to the sovereigns and 
powers of Europe. Charles X. of France had at one time as 
manyas 17,000 Smss in his pay; Naples andRome had each 
four regiments. The recruiting for these foreign services 
was openly acknowledged and encouraged by the Govern- 
ment. The young Swiss engaged usually for a period of 
four or six years ; they were formed in separate regiments, 
officered by countr 3 niLen of their own, and received a higher 
rate of pay than the national regiments ; and at the close 
of their engagement returned with their earnings to settle 
down on their paternal holdings. A series of revolutions, 
however, expelled them from France and Italy, and recently 
the advance of liberal ideas, and the creation of great 
national armies based on the principle of personal service, 
has destroyed their occupation. Switzerland is now remark- 
able in a military sense as being the only country that main- 
tains no standing army ; and the fact that, with an annual 
expenditure of only .£200,000, she shows a force of 200,000 
men, has made her military institutions the study of econo- 
mists and the model for many would-be military reformers. 

The 13th article of the constitution of 1848 forbids 
the maintenance of a standing army within the limits 
of the confederation ; but every citizen is required to 
bear arms for the defence of the country, and for thk 
purpose a certain military training is given at all schools. 
The actual forces of the republic consist of a militia divided 
into three classes, — ^the auszug” or the reserve, and 
the landwehr. The strength of the elite is fixed at 3 per 
cent, of the population, and that of the reserve at per 
cent. ; the landwehr includes aU who have passed the Hite 
and reserve up to the age of 44. The total service is 
limited to twenty-five years. Within these conditions the 
cantons are allowed to raise their contingents and distri- 
bute the service as they please; and it thus happens that 
service in the Hite lasts for five years in some cantons, and 
for fourteen years in others. Exemption from service is 
granted to certain Government and public officials, to the 
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cler^, surgeons, all other citizens become liable on 
attaining the age of 20. No substitutes are allowed, and 
any one rejected for bodily infirmity, or exempted from 
any cause, is required to pay a small'^ax. 

The strength of the armed forces of Switzerland was 
given as follows in 1872: — 



Anszag. 

Eeserro, 

lAndwehr, 

Total. 

Staff. 

Infantry 

Kifies (Scharfschiitzen) 

Cavalry , 

Artillery 

En^^ineers , 

Administration 

66,649 

6,001 

1,913 

8,262 

1,245 

299 

39,078 

3,364 

1,086 

6,350 

1,059 

129 

64,334 

4,816 

1,671 

4,643 

743 

74 

841 

160,061 

13,981 

4,570 

18,255 

3,047 

502 

84,369 

50,066 

65,981 1 201,257 | 


Of these, however, the landwehr exist on paper only, 
and may be left out of consideration ; and the available 
force is estimated at about 105,000, of whom 70,000 
belong to the ^^auszug,” and 35,000 to the reserve. 

The infantry are armed and equipped by their cantons, 
the recruit himself having to bear a poi*tion of the expense. 
Before being placed on the rolls of the ‘^auszug” he has 
to undergo a training of four weeks for the line, or five 
weeks for the rifles ; and subsequently an annual training 
of eight days while in the Slite, and six days in the reserve. 
Practically, however, the SHte are commonly called ont 
every second year only, and the training of the reserve is 
often omitted altogether The cavaby, artillery, and 
engineers have a recruit’s course of six weeks, and an 
training of (nominally) a fortnight; but in practice the 
latter has been reduced to eight days every second year. 
The cavalry resemble our yeomanry, consisting of a 
wealthier class of men, who find their own horses ; the 
engineers are selected from men following suitable trades. 
The whole army is formed in six divisions, and annually 
one or two of these are assembled for divisional manoeuvres. 
A handsome federal barrack for infantry and cawalry and 
a permanent instructional establishment exist at Thun. 
Officers are required to go through a six weeks’ course at 
this federal school, and to attend one course of recruit 
training on appointment. The nomination of officers, and 
promotions up to the rank of captain, are made by the 
cantonal governments ; promotion to the higher grades and 
appointments to the staff by the federal authorities, though 
usually on the recommendation of the cantons. Candidates 
for the staff are required to go through a two months’ course 
at a staff school which is annually opened for the purpose, 

A study of the military system of Switzerland will at 
once explain its apparent cheapness. The expenditure 
shown in the federi budget is only a portion of the real 
cost of the army ; to it must be added the expenses borne 
by the cantons and by the men themselves. The actual 
cost is estimated by the best authorities at £533,000 per 
annum, or about £5 per head for an effective strength of 
105,000 men. In England the annual cost of the militia 
is about £8 per head, of the volunteers £3. The Swiss 
so-called army may take its place between our militia and 
volunteers. The men are less trained than our militiamen, 
but are generally better educated and of a more intelligent 
class. They show at least as much independence as our 
volunteers, and many things of acknowledged necessity 
are left undone, simply because the men will not do them. 
The officers are in all respects inferior, and that class 
who have previously seen service in the army is wanting. 
In equipment the army is far behind our auxiliary forces, 
and an attempt made in 1872 to improve its organisation 
generally, and give the federal authorities more power, was 
successfully resisted by the cantons. During tihe war of 
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1870-71 five divisions of the Swiss army, amounting in all 
to about 37,000 men, were mobilised and assembled on the 
frontier; and superficial observers were enthusiastic in 
their praises of the organisation and efficiency of this citizen 
army. But their own commander reported that there was 
“ incredible friction in the mechanism of the whole force ; 
that many of the battalions were in the lowest condition 
of discipline and efficiency ; and that to march against 
an enemy with such troops as these would indeed be a bold 
enterprise and urged that “it would be far preferable to 
have an army weaker in point of numbers, but of better 
quality." "^^at becomes of such forces when opposed to 
a real army has been abundantly illustrated by the history 
of the French mobiles in the war of 1870. Switzer- 

land exists by the sufferance of her powerful neighbours, 
and her military institutions are suited to such conditions^ 
but not to a power that relies on itself for its independence. 

Turkish Army. 

The Ottoman empire, whose power at one time seemed 
to threaten the very existence of the Christian states, has 
long lost her terrors, and her military institutions are now 
studied rather to see what elements of resistance to foreign 
aggression she stOl possesses, than for the part she may 
play in European politics. Her armies have lost their 
peculiar character and constitution, and with it much 
of the spirit which once made them fermidable. In 
the early days of her rising power every Osmanli was 
a soldier ; and the whole nation was animated with 
that martial fanaticism that was the secret of her strength. 
As her conquests extended, her warriors were rewarded 
with grants of land, and a system of military tenure arose 
resembling the feudal system of Western Europe. And 
though the Osmanli retained Ms simple habits and warlike 
spirit, the unfitness of such a militia for prolonged opera- 
tions soon led, as in the Christian states, to the establishment 
of a more permanent force. Sultan Amurath 1. in 1360 
first formed a bodyguard of Christian captives ; and tMs 
force, highly privileged and rewarded, soon swelled to large 
dimensions. Such was the origin of the janissaries, the 
earliest standing army in Europe, and for long the scourge 
and terror of the neighbouring Christian states. Like most 
proselytes, they were more fanatical even than the genuine 
Csmanli; and this, added to a permanent organisation, 
made them for a time almost invincible. But success and 
indulgence produced their usual results ; they became over- 
bearing, corrupt, and formidable only to their own country. 
From being the sultan’s slaves they became his masters, 
and the history of Turkey shows a long list of rulers 
appointed, deposed, or murdered by the janissaries. Two 
attempts to break their power failed disastrously.’ But 
Sultan Mahmoud II. was not daunted by a first failure, 
and when in 1826 he commenced Ms reorganisation of the 
army, and the janissaries again rose agrinst him, they found 
Mm prepared. The new troops remained faithful, and in 
a terrible three days’ struggle, in wMch 20,000 of their 
number were killed, the janissaries as a body were annihi- 
lated. Mahmoud now hastened to reconstitute Ms army 
on European models ; but wMle Ms measures were still in 
embryo he found himself involved in a war with Hussia, 
and though the newly-raised troops behaved with gallantry, 
the war soon took an unfavourable turn, and ended dis- 
astrously for Turkey with the humiliating peace of Adrian- 
ople. The reforms instituted by Mahmoud were, however, 
carried on vigorously by Ms successor, Abdul Medjid, and 
fonn the basis of the present military institutions of 
Turkey. 

As now constituted, the Turkish forces consist of the 
“nizam," or standing army: “ichtjat/ or first reserve; 
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**redif,^ oi second reserve; ^^hijade," or landstnrm; and a 
certain number of irregular levies. 

Although in principle every one is liable to sexrvice, the i 
army is recruited entirely from the Mussulman population, 
Christians and others being exempted on payment of a tax 
called the b^eL^' The capital, the islanci of Crete, and 
certain frontier districts, are by ancient privilege exempt 
both from service and from the tax. The burden of the con- 
scription therefore falls on a comparatively small proportion, ; 
considerably less than one-half of the population. The ^ 
actual conscripts, however, are not numerous. A consider- | 
able proportion of the army is raised by voluntary enlist- 
ment, the pay being sufficiently high to attract poor 
Mussulmans; and as personal substitutes, or exemption 
on payment of a fixed sum (in which case Government 
finds the substitute), are both allowed, ^ possessed of any 
means can and usually do escape service. The period of 
service is fixed at twenty years, — ^foTir ia the ranks, two in 
the ‘‘ ichtjat,” six in the ^^redif,^' and eight in the ^^hijade.” 
The strength of the standing army remaining at 150,000 
men, the annual levy is fixed at one quarter of this, or 
37,500 ; and it is estimated that this will give 70,000 (two 
years' contingents, deducting casualties) in the ichtjat," 
about 200,000 in the “redif,” and 250,000 in the '^hijade,'' 
or a total of 670,000 men. Practically, however, these 
numbers would never be attained, and a great part of the 
necessary organisation exists only on paper. 

The standing army is divided into six army co^s, 
corresponding to the six military districts or ^‘ordus " into 
which the empire is divided ; each army corps consists of 
6 to 7 infantry regiments, 6 or 7 rifle battalions, 2 to 7 
cavalry iregiments, and 1 artillery regiment. There is 
no divisional or brigade organisation in peace time, the 
regimental commanders communicating direct with the 
corps commanders; but in war time brigades of two 
regiments and divisions of two brigades are formed. The 
infaTitry of the standing army consists of 41 line regi- 
ments of 3 battalions each, and 38 rifle battalions, or a 
total of 161 battalions. A line or rifle battalion has 8 
companies, and a normal or war strength of 33 officers and 
800 men; the peace strength is variable, being reduced 
by furloughs granted at the discretion of the corps or regi- 
mental commander, and seldom exceeds 400. Their regi- 
mental organisation, parade formations, and driQ, are 
copied from the French. The infantry uniform, which 
until recently was also on the European pattern, is now 
more national, and consists of an open blue jacket, an 
ornamental waistcoat, leather sash, wide Turkish trousers, 
yellow Lace boots, and fez cap. The cavalry ntmibt>rs 25 
regiments, all light cavalry, each of 6 squadrons, and 
numbering on war establishment 42 officers, 914 men, and 
866 horses. The four centre squadrons are armed with 
lances, the two flank ones with breech-loading carbines ; 
aU carry sword and revolver besides. The uniform is an 
open jacket and waistcoat Hke that of the infantry, but 
-differently laced ; the saddle is that known in Austria as 
tiie “ Hungarian ” saddle. 

The artillery consists of 6 regiments of field artillery, 
attached to the several army corps, a reserve artillery regi- 
ment, and 7 regiments of garrison artiUeTy. A field 
artillery regiment consists of 15 batteries of 6 guns each; 
the reserve artillery regiment is similarly organised, and 
acts as a dep6t to the others. The garrison regiments are 
distributed to the different fortresses ; they are formed of 
4 battalions of 3 companies, and have a war strength of 
2040 men, but in peace scarcely number a third of that. 
The fortification corps, or corps of engineers, belongs to 
the artillery, and consists of 2 battalions of 4 companies 
each. The artillery has always been the best organised 
and most highly trained branch of the Ottoman army. 
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Mahmoud paid special attention to it, and it was the 
fidelity of that branch that gave him the victory in the 
struggle with the janissaries. Foreign officers, Germans 
especially, have always been largely employed in it, and 
by their exertions have brought it to a state of efficiency 
contrasting most favourably with the rest of the army. 

The following gives the actual strength of the “ uizam 
or standing army in 1870, and its estimated strength on 
war establishment (combatants only) : — 

Actual strength. Estimated war strength. 


Infantry 71,000 128,000 

Cavalry 16,000 20,000 

Artillery (guns) 396 652 


After completing four years' service in the ranks, the 
Turkish soldier is passed into the ichtjat,” or first reserve, 
for two years, during which he is Kable at any time to be 
recalled, and cannot leave bis district without permission. 
The men of this first reserve, estimated at 70,000, are 
intended to form separate battalions, but are in all respects 
available for service like the standing army. Actually a 
large number would be required to complete the “ nizam,” 
and the cadres and officers for these reserve battalions only 
partially exist. A few such battalions were, however, 
formed at the time of the Yemen expedition in 1870. 
After two years in this first reserve, the soldier is passed 
on to the redif,'' or second reserve. The “redif " can only 
be called out in war time, and is not liable for service except 
within the country. It is divided into two levies, each of 
three years' contingents, and forms separate regiments and 
batteries ; and it is proposed to form these into army corps 
corresponding to the existing corps of the standing .^.rmy, 
and consisting each of 6 infantry regiments, 6 rifle batta- 
lions, 3 cavalry regiments, and 1 artillery regiment of 6 
batteries. But this organisation exists on paper only, and 
it is very doubtful if the necessary cadres and officers would 
be forthcoming. Lastly, after six years in the “redif,” the 
man is passed on to the ^‘hijade," or landsturm, for eight 
years ; but this force, though liable to be called out in war, 
is not organised even on paper. 

The irregular troops^ winch are raised in war, and at 
one time formed a principal element of strength, are of 
two kinds, — ^paid troops (Bashi-Bazouks) and volunteers 
(Spahis, Bedouins, <fec.) The former are usually raised 
by contract, the governor of a province receiving orders to 
raise a certain number, and being supplied with the 
necessary funds, and thereupon contracting with such chiefs 
or adventurers as undertake to furnish the men at the lowest 
cost. Most of the money finds its way into the pockets 
of the governor or contractor, and but httle goes to the 
Bashi-Bazouks. In the last war between Russia and 
Turkey (1853—55) 20,000 to 30,000 of these were raised, 
for the most part ill-armed and worse disciplined infantry ; 
but most of them were disbanded before the close of the 
war. The volunteers, on the other hand, though deficient 
I in organisation, are zealous Mussulmans and brave soldiers. 

I They come mostly from the wild border tribes, in RTnan 
bodies, under their own chiefs and beys, and fxirnish a very 
valuable irregular cavalry. 

The Turkish soldier of the present day is generally docile, 
faithful, temperate, and capable of undergoing great hard- 
ships or fatigue. The familiar terms on which the sub- 
ordinate officers mix with the men would be considered 
subversive of d^cipline in any other army, but do not 
appear to be so in the Ottoman army, and serious military 
offences are rare. When well commanded, he has shown 
himself capable of great personal devotion and even heroism, 
but of a passive rather than an active character. Naturally 
calm and rather apathetic, he seems to have retained that 
fatalism which is a special characteristic of his religion, 
but to have lost the fiery zeal that distinguished his 
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ancestors, and made them, whether individually or as a 
nation, such formidable assailants. It may be questioned 
whether, in a purely military aspect, Mahmoud did not 
lose more than he gained by the destruction of the janis- 
saries and reorganisation of his army on modem models 
and whether any amount of drill and science will compensate 
for the old fanatical spirit. IBut some such reforms were 
necessary; Turkey could not continue to hold a place in 
Europe, yet live the life of an Eastern nation and of an age 
long past. Her new armies have showed themselves for- 
midable on many occasions ; her artillery promises to rival 
that of most Western nations ; and if the Osmanli character 
is in some respects ill-suited to the scientific and far-seeing 
character of modem warfare, it stiU retains enough of its old 
religious fanaticism to make her more than ordinarilydanger- 
ous in a defensive and, as it would seem to her, a holy war. 

In a notice of the military forces of Turkey mention 
must be made of her vassal states, Egypt and Tunis, each 
of which is bound to furnish an auxiliary contingent in war. 
The military forces of Tunis and Tripoli are too insignificant 
to require special notice : her contingent is from 2000 to 
4000 infantry, 1000 cavalry, and 8 guns, and during the 
Crimean war she did actually send about 4000 men to the 
seat of war in Asia Minor. Egypt is now pledged to 
furnish an army corps of 30,000 men complete with cavalry 
and guns. In the Crimean war she furnished first one and 
afterwards two divisions, amounting to about 21,000 men; 
and during the insurrection in Crete she furnished a contin- 
gent of 10,000 men. The Egyptian army is almost the crea- 
tion of its present ruler, Ismail Pacha, who on his accession 
found only two infantry regiments and a few detachments 
of irregulars. It now consists of 15 infantry regiments of 
3 battalions each, 3 rifle battalions, 4 cavalry regiments, 

2 regiments of field artillery, and 3 of garrison artillery, 
and 1 battalion of sappers ; and numbers on war strength 
about 52,000 infantry, 2500 cavalry, and 144 guns. The 
peace strength is little more than half this. These troops 
are aU organised and drilled on European principles, ! 
mainly after French models. Many of the highest officials 
are actually old French oflicers. In addition to these, 
Egypt maintains a force of about 8000 ^andsckaks or 
irregular troops, who receive a higher rate of pay, but are 
required to arm, clothe, and feed themselves, and are per- 
manently stationed on her frontiers. In case of war Egypt 
can raise about 10,000 irregular cavalry among the tribes 
that are subject to her. » 

Amebicait Abmt. 

The army of the United States of America is the last 
that calls for notice. Threatened by no powerful or war- 
like neighbours, the United States are saved from that 
ruinous competition in armaments which presses on the 
industry of European countries. The American army is 
little more than a police force, of w^iich a few regiments 
serve as a reserve to the civil power in the great towns, 
while the rest are dispersed in small posts along the fron- 
tiers or among the Indian districts. By an Act of 1870 its 
strength was limited to 30,000 men. It consists of 10 
regiments of cavalry, each of 12 companies or troops; 25 
regiments of infantry, of 10 companies each ; 5 regiments of 
.artillery, and one engineer battalion. The cavaliy, broken 
up in small detachments, partake more of the character of 
mounted police than of that of European cavalry. They are 
armed with swords and breech-loa^ng or repeating rifles, 
and trained to act on foot as well as on horseback ; and the 
whole cavalry drill is assimilated as closely as possible to 
that of the infantry. The infantry are organised after the 
old English fashion in single battalion regiments of 10 
< 5 ompanie 8 . The army is raised entirely by voluntary 
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enlistment ; the term of service is three years, but it is now 
proposed to extend it to five, and re-engagements are 
encouraged. Two regiments of cavaliy and three of 
infantry are composed of negro soldiers, but commanded by 
white officers. The officers of the army are furnished by 
West Point Academy, a military school equal to any in 
Europe. The course of instruction lasts four years, and 
includes all subjects of general education besides purely 
professional ones. West Point is sought by young men of 
the best families in America, and the number educated 
there considerably exceeds the requirements of the ann.y. 
It is thus the means of spreading a certain military educa- 
tion throughout the country, and it was to this West Point 
training that the Southerners owed the large number of 
excellent officers that were found in their ranks in the war. 

For military purposes the territory of the United States 
is divided into ten departments, and those grouped into 
four military divisions : the South, comprising the depa-rt- 
ments of the South and of Texas ; the division of the 
Missouri, comprising the departments of Dakota, the Platte, 
and Missouri; the division of the Pacific, comprising the 
departments of Columbia, California, and Arizona ; and the 
division of the East, comprising the departments of the 
East and the Lakes. 

By the constitution of September 1787 the President is 
Commander-in-Chief of the army and militia of the Union, 
and Congress has power to raise and support armies, to 
make rules for their government and regulation, aud- to 
provide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws 
of the Union, suppress insurrections, and repel invasions. 
The Articles of War, by which all troops when mustexed 
into service are governed, were enacted in 1806, and are a 
close but somewhat improved copy of those in force in “the 
English army, and much of their army regulations is 
identical with the old general regulations and orders of the 
royal army. 

The militaiy history of the United States is as strange as 
the rise and rapid growth of the nation. In 1790 the rank 
and file of the army, as fixed by Act of Congress, amoumted 
to 1216 men; and in 1814 an English expedition of only 
3500 men was able to seize and bum Washington, the 
capital of a country which even then numbered eight 
millions of inhabitants. In 1861, at the commencemLent 
of the war of the secession, the whole regular force amouixted 
to only 14,000 men. In April of that year the Presidlent 
called out 75,000 volunteers for three months to defend 
the capital, which was threatened ; and in May a further 
call for 42,000 was made. In July two calls for 600,000 
each were authorised by Congress, and as even this 
vast force proved insufficient for the gigantic struggle 
which America had now embarked in, it was found neces- 
sary to introduce the conscription. In October 1863a levy 
of 300,000 men was ordered, and in February 1864 a 
further call of 500,000 was made. Finally, in the begin- 
ning of 1865 two further levies, amounting in all to 
500,000 men, were ordered, bnt were only partially carried 
out in consequence of the cessation of hostilities. The 
total number of men called under arms by the Government 
of the United States, between April 1861 and April 1^65, 
amounted to 2,759,049, of whom 2,656,053 were actoally 
embodied in the armies. If to these be added the 1,100^000 
men embodied by the Southern States during the same 
time, the total armed forces reach the enormous amount 
of nearly four mill ions, drawn from a population of only 
32 millions, — ^figures before which the celebrated uprising 
of the French nation in 1793, or the recent efforts of 
France and Germany in the war of 1870-71, sink into insig- 
nificance. And within three years the whole of those vast 
forces were peaceably disbanded, and the army had shrunh 
to a normal strength of only 30,000 men. (©• P« ex) 
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AR’NTATTDj HENiti, the celebrated pastor, military leader, 
and historian of the Vaudois, was bom, in 1641, at La 
Tour, or La Torre, in Piedmont. He is said to have served 
under William of Orange, and it is probable that he 
received pecuniary assis^nce from that prince in his 
efforts to restore the exiled Vaudois to their native valleys. 
Owing to the cruelties of Victor Amadeus of Savoy, from 
two to three thousand of these Vaudois had been forced to 
take refuge in Switzerland and the states along the banks 
of the Ithine ; and twice they ineffectually attempted to 
return to their home. But the English Bevolution of 
1688, and the accession of William of Orange to the throne, 
encouraged Amaud to make a grand effort. Concentrat- 
ing about 900 followers in the great forest of the Pays de 
Vaud, he remained in concealment for some time • and at 
last embarked with them on the Lake of Geneva on the 
night of 16th August 1689. By September 16 they had 
entered the valley of San Martino, after hard fighting with 
the French and Savoyard troops that harassed and opposed 
them. Being now, however, in danger of attack from 
about 20,000 French and Piedmontese troops, they were 
obliged to repair to the lofty table-land of the BalsiUe, 
which they fortified with such skill as to be able to with- 
stand the fiercest attacks of the enemy, repeatedly renewed 
through the whole winter. A general assault on the 
Balsille (2d May 1690) by about 22,000 French was an 
utter failure, resulting in the decimation of the enemy, 
without the loss of a single naan to Amaud. Hot caring 
to hazard a renewal of the assault the garrison withdrew 
from this stronghold to Angrona, where, just when all 
chance of further escape seemed impossible, they learned 
that hostilities had broken out between France and Pied- 
mont, and that their king, who had persecuted and 
expelled them, was now ready to receive them with open 
arms. Thus ended the ‘‘glorieuse rentr4e des Vaudois 
dans leurs vaUdes," effected, according to their own account, 
with a loss of only 30 men, while they made out that the 
joint losses of the French and Savoyards fell little short 
of 10,000 men. For a while the Vaudois were allowed to 
remain in peaceful possession of their ancient homes ; but 
when the war of the Spanish Succession broke out, Arnaud 
and his followers took part in the combination against 
France, and rendered the allies effectual service. When 
the war came to a close, the ungrateful king of Pied- 
mont once more joined the French monarch against his 
own subjects, and complied with the demands of that 
prince, that the Vaudois should be expelled from some of 
their valleys. The exiles, amounting in all to about 3000, 
found an asylum in Wurtemherg. Amaud, who had 
invitations from William III., and might have spent the 
remainder of his days in ease and honour in England, chose 
rather to continue the pastor of the exiles in the village 
of Schonberg, and wrote, in his retirement, the Histoire de 
la glorietise HeTvtree des Vaudois dans leurs YalUes, It was 
printed in 1710, and dedicated to Queen Anne, and has 
been twice translated into EngHsh. Amaud died at 
Schonberg in 1721, and every memorial that he left behind 
him was long cherished by his followers and their pos- 
terity. 

ABHAUD, or AENOLDUS, DE VILLA HOVA, a 
physician, alchemist, and astrologer, who lived at Paris 
about the end of the 13th and beginning of the 14th 
centuries. The discovery of the three principal acids, — 
sulphuric, nitric, and hydrochloric, — ^has been attributed to 
him, but Hoefer (Sist. de la Chimie,, t. i. p, 385) has 
shown that these had all been discovered long before Ms 
time. His works, with a life prefixed, were printed at 
Lyons, first in 1504, folio, and again with the notes of 
Nicholas Tolerus, in 1520, folio ; :^o at Basel in 1616 and 
1585. 
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AHNAULD, ANOtoQUB (called Ang41ique de Saint- 
Jean), niece of the first or great Ang^lique, was bom ia 
1624. She was educated at Port-Eoyal, and took the veil 
in her twentieth year. In 1653 she was made sub-prioress. 
During the persecution of the Jansenists, from 1661 to 
1664, she was the cMef support of the nuns in their 
resolute refusal to sign the Formula:^ of Alexander VTI. 
AJong with some others she was put into confinement, and, 
even after permission had been given to return to Port- 
Royal, they continued to be under the close surveillance of 
solders, who were not withdrawn till 1669, after the 
“ peace ” edict of Clement IX. In 1678 Ang61ique was 
elected abbess, which office she continued to hold till her 
death in 1684. She has left several works, in particular 
the MSmoires pour servir d V histoire de Port-Royal^ dkc,, 3 
vols., 1742, wMch throw much light on the life of her 
great aunt. See Arnattld, Jacqueline Marie. 

AHNAULD, Antoine, one of the greatest French 
theologians and philosophers, was bom at Paris, Feb. 8, 
1612. His father was the most famous advocate of the 
time, and had gained special distinction by his defence of 
the university against the Jesuits in 1594. Of Ms large 
family, Antoine was the twentieth and youngest child. 
As he was at first destined to follow Ms father’s profession, 
he turned Ms attention to legal studies as soon as he had 
completed the usual course of education at the colleges of 
Calvi and Lisieux. But the earnest advice of Ms mother, 
a deeply religious woman, who afterwards became an 
inmate of Port-Royal, induced him to give up the profession 
of a lawyer and to engage in the service of the church. 
He received Ms first instructions in theology from Lescot, 
confessor of Richelieu, but his teacher’s influence over Ms 
mind was greatly weakened by the study of some works of 
Augustine, wMch, at the request of Ms mother, had been 
recommended to him by St Cyran. The thesis wMch he 
presented, for the degree of bachelor in 1636 showed 
manifest traces of Augustine’s influence, and gave great 
offence to Lescot. Arnauld now entered the Sorbonne, 
and from 1638 to 1640 professed the courses of theology 
and philosophy requisite for a licence. In 1641 he was 
ordained priest, and took Ms degree of doctor. After 
being twice rejected on formal grounds, or, perhaps, from 
the hostile influence of Lescot, he was, in 1634, admitted 
a member of the Society of the Sorbonne. In 1641 his 
mother died. Her last words, in which she implored him 
to hold stedfastly by the truth, made a deep impression on 
Ms mind. He gave up several benefices which he had 
obtained, and resolved to devote himself with all Ms soul 
to the defence and propagation of what he believed to he 
the truth. Between 1641 and 1643 he composed a 
treatise in two yols, De la Necessity de la Foi (not published 
till 1700), and another, Thhlogie Morale des Jhuites. In 
August 1643 he published Ms famous work, De la 
Friquente Communion, expressly directed against the 
Jesuits, who held that the mere mechanical reception of 
the sacraments was sufficient, and that previous preparation 
and actual repentance were of secondary importance. 
They had even gone the length of saying, that the more a 
man sinned the more frequently and boldly should he 
approach the table of communion. Arnauld’s book wae 
sanctioned by many doctors of the Sorbonne, and by 
several bishops and archbishops. It was denounced hy 
the Jesuits, one of whom, by name Nouet, preached 
against its heretical tenets, and called Amauld an heresiarch 
worse than Calvin or Luther. This, however, carried 
matters too far^ the Sorbonne and the bishops, who had* 
given their sanction, were implicated in such a condemna- 
tion, an(L by their influence, Nouet was compelled to retract. 
But the Jesuits insisted that the work must be judged at 
Rome, and laid special stress on a sentence in the preface^ 
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Aimuld, but to De Baxcos. This sentence tW 
to be adverse to tbe Papal supremacy, and they so 
wrought upon Mazann as to obtain from him a decree 
commanding Amauld and De Barcos to repair to Borne 
^ch intense excitement and indignation wei-e roused bv 
^ decree, which struck a blow at the freedom of the 
French Church, that Mazarin apologised and withdrew it. 
De Barcos, who had made preparations for his joTimey to 
Rome, now learned that the Jesuits were forming bolder 
^d inore dangerous designs against Amauld and himseK. 
He withdrew into concealment and warned Amauld who 
followed his example. The book was examined at Rome 
and defended by Bourgeois, a doctor of the Sorbonne: 
and only the one sentence in the preface fell under Papal 
•censure. ^ 


Scarcely was this controYersy over, when a fresh cause 
of trouble arose. In 1640 appeared the Augustinus of 
Jansen, bishop of Ypres, the great object of which was to 
.show that the doctrines of Augustine on grace, freewill, 
and redemption, were opposed to those of the Jesuits^ 
which were really semi-Pelagian. This work fell under 
Papal censure in 1642, in the bull Tn sTn/ittefUiy which 
condemned it as a revival of the errors of Bajus. Amauld, 
in 1643, wrote some observations and considerations on 
the buU, and in 1644-45 a first and second apology for 
Jansenius. Fora time there was little opposition made 
by the Jesuits, and Amauld, besides superintending at 
Port-Royal, occupied himself in translating into French 
some of Augustine’s works, and into Latin his own treatise 
De la FrSquente Communion. At last, in 1649, one Comet 
proposed to the Sorbonne seven propositions which he 
maintained to be heretical Of these, five were drawn 
from the Augustinus of Jansen. The other two proposi- 
tions were allowed to drop, and after much controversy 
the five were condemned by a Papal bull in 1663. Two 
years later the due de Liancourt, whose chaplain was a 
Jansenist, and whose grand-daughter was an inmate of 
Port “Royal, was refused absolution by a Jesuit confessor 
unless he dismissed his chaplain and withdrew his 
grand-daughter from the heretical community. Amauld 
wrote two letters upon this affair — ^the first anonymously, 
the second signed with his name, and addressed to the 
due de Luines, In this second letter it was stated, — 1st, 
that the fathers of the church exhibit to us, in St Peter, a 
saint who was deficient in saving grace ; 2d, that the five 
heretical propositions were not contained in the Augustinus. 
This second statement contains the celebrated distinction 


of the questions de jure ” and de facto.” As a matter 
of right, — of faith, — ^the propositions were heretical, wher- 
ever they occurred; but as a matter of fact, they were not to 
be found in Jansen's book in the sense ascribed to them by 
his opponents. The Jesuits held that this was really a 
rejection and defiance of the Papal bull ; and, in 1656 
they prevailed on the Sorbonne to expel Amauld, deprive 
him of his doctorate, and pass a decree to the effect that 
all future members of their body must sign the censure, 
Arnauld's defence against this decree was undertaken by 
Pascal, who, in his brilliant Provincial Letters^ brought 
down the dispute to the level of public comprehension. 
Amauld continued to live in retirement, and, in company 
with Nicole, composed the valuable Port-Royal treatises on 
grammar, logic, and geometry. In 1668 the peace of the 
church allowed him to emerge from his retirement. He 
was received with great honour, and devoted himself to 
defending Jansenism from the imputation of leading to 
Calvinistic heresy. To refute this calumny he had already 
published (in 1664) the work known as the Petite 
perpetuite de la Foi; and in 1669 appeared the first 
volume of the Grande perpetuite de la Foi de V Fglise sur 
V Eucharistic^ which was continued in 1671 and 1674 


This great defence of transubstantiation, though appealing 
under Arnauld's name, was mainly the work of Nicole. 
Amauld followed it up with several polemical writings 
against the impious and immoral tendencies of Calvinism. 
During this time also he was engaged in his elaborate 
assault on the moral doctrines of the Jesuits; the first 
volume of the Morale Pratique des Jesuites appeared in 
1669, and seven other volumes followed at intervals up to 
1694. 

In 1679 Amauld was again compelled to conceal himself. 
He fled from France, and, pursued by the enmity of the 
Jesuits, went from Mons to Tournai, thence to Ghent, 
from Ghent to Bmssels, and, after having been driven into 
Holland, settled at Brussels from 1682 to 1690. In 1690 
he was again compelled to leave his refuge, but, after wan- 
dering about for four years, returned to Brussels, where he 
died on the 8th August 1694. He was buried in secret, 
and his heart was sent to be interred at Port-RoyaL Dur- 
ing the last years of his life his activity never slackened. 
While continuing the large works already begun, he 
entered on a long philosophical discussion with MaJe- 
branche, in the course of which he published Ms treatise 
Des Yraies et des Fausses IdeeSy 1 683, the R^fieodons Philo^ 
sophiques et ThAologiqueSy 1685, and a number of letters to 
Malebranche. He was also engaged in keen controversy 
with his old friends Nicole and Domat. Of his unwearied 
activity a characteristic illustration is his reply to Nicole, 
who urged him to rest from his labours. “ Rest!” replied 
he, “ shall we not have the whole of eternity to rest in 1 ” 

As a theologian Amauld stands high among French 
writers, not only from the matter of Ms works, but* from 
their style. He was the first to introduce a pure and 
grammatical mode of composition, and to lay aside the 
infinitely numerous subtleties of the preceding centuries. 
His writing is singularly vigorous and clear. His philo- 
sopHc reputation rests on Ms doctrine of external percep- 
tion and Ms work on logic. He was perhaps the first to 
oppose the theory of representative ideas, or of percep- 
tion through the ideas of objects, wMch ideas exist apart 
from the perceived tMng and the perceiving mind. Ac- 
cording to him, we perceive things in ideas, but the idea 
is the same as the perception ; we have, in short, only 
a modification of the mind, conditioned by, or containing 
objectively, the tMng itself. This mental state is subjective, 
but with an objective reference ; to mark the first charac- 
teristic, it may be called perception, to mark the second, 
idea. In many points Amauld anticipates Reid’s objec- 
tions to representative ideas, but their theories of percep- 
tion can scarcely be regarded as identical. The Art dfe 
PenseTy familiarly known as the Port-Royal Logic, is the 
best specimen of the logic of the Cartesian school. It is 
fresh, clear, and instructive, not overburdened with the 
useless paraphernalia of scholastic forms, but rich in practi- 
cal precepts and examples. It is, however, in the main 
popular, and falls far short of a scientific presentation of 
the theory of thought. It has been frequently republished 
in France, and has been much used both in England and 
in Germany. The complete edition of Axnauld’s works, 
with life by Larri^re, is in 45 volumes, 4to, Paris and 
Lausanne, 1775-1783. 

ARNAULD, Jacquelinb Marie (better known by her 
religious name, Marie Ang61ique de Ste Magdeleine), bom 
8th September 1591, was the second daughter of .^toine 
Amauld, the celebrated advocate. She was early destined 
for the church, and assumed the dress of a novice in 1599. 
By concealing her age from the Pope, her father obtained 
a bull nominating her abbess of Port-Royal when she was 
little more than eleven years old. For some time after 
entering on office she spent a purely secular life, perform- 
ing the needful religious exercises, but taking litrie or no 
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interest ia them, and graduaDy acqtdriiig an intense dislike 
to the profession she had adopted. At last, in 1 608, a ser- 
mon preached in the convent chapel produced a great 
change in her mind. She now saw that her true 
duty and happiness lay in tie work of the convent; 
she inflicted on herself severe penances, persuaded 
the nuns to adhere rigorously to their vow of poverty, 
and excluded even her own relatives from the cloister 
precincts. The fame of the reformation wrought by 
her earnestness spread abroad, and when Mme. d’Estr^es, 
abbess of Maubuisson, was, on account of her gross mis- 
conduct, removed and sent into confinement among the 
FUles F&yiitentes at Paris, Ang^lique was appointed to take 
charge of the convent. From this she was forcibly ejected 
by Mme. d'Estr^es, and had to be reinstated by a body of 
the royal archers. For five years she laboured in Maubuis- 
Bon, and wrought a considerable change in the state of the 
convent. In 1623 she returned to Port-Eoyal, and three 
years later, as their accommodation became too limited for 
their numbers, the community removed to the house 
known as Port-Royal de Paris. Here Ang^lique accom- 
plished what she had long desired; she was allowed to 
resign her dignity as abbess, the office was made triennial, 
and the occupants of it were elected by the nuns. From 
1633 to 1636 she acted as superior of a religious commu- 
nity newly instituted in Paris, and then returned/ as prioress, 
to Port-Royal, where her sister Agnes had been elected 
abbess. In 1648 she, with a few companions, went back 
to Port-Royal des Ch^ps, and there had opportunities for 
showing much kindness to the poor, who were oppressed 
by the disastrous civil wars. Ang41ique died in 1661, just 
before the great storm of persecution broke over Port-Royal. 
Materials for her life are to be found in the general histories 
of Port-Royal, and in the works of the younger Ang^lique. 
A very full memoir of her is given in Miss Frances 
Martin’s work, AngUique Amauldy Macmillaii, 1873. 

ARNDT, Ernst Moritz, a distinguished German 
patriot, poet, and historical and misceUaueous writer, was 
a native of the island of Riigen in the Baltic, which at the 
time of his birth belonged to Sweden. He was bom at 
Schoritz on the 26th December 1769. The second of a 
family of eight, he inherited from his father the sound 
mind in the sound body, good sense, practical sagacity, 
warm feeling, and a strong will ; and from his mother the 
earnest, devout, and Christian spirit which animated all 
his words and deeds. After passing his boyhood in his 
father’s house, familiar with the solitudes of sea and wood, 
trained in habits of accurate observation and cheerful 
activity, and stimulated by books to literary attempts of 
his own, he was sent, in 1787, to the gymnasium of 
Stralsund. There he studied for two years, and, after 
spending the next two years in the old home, he en- 
tered, in the spring of 1791, the university of Greifswald, 
whence he removed to Jena. There he fell under the 
influence of Fichte, whose teachings he received with eager 
love, and whose memory remained ever dear to him. 
Destined for the church, he applied himself at first to the 
study of theology, but after some years, conscious of no 
inward call, he renounced that pursuit. In 1796 fie 
became a private tutor at Altenkirchen ; visited afterwards 
Austria, Hungary, Italy, and France, giving to the world 
the fruits of his observation in a series of remarkable 
volumes published in the course of the following years ; 
and in 1800 settled at Greifswald as privat-docent” m 
history and philology. In 1806 he was named professor 
extraordinary. His special faculty and vocation distinctly 
revealed themselves in his bold Sistory of Serfdom in 
Fomerania and Ruyen (1803), for which he was denounced 
by the nobles to the king of Sweden. So convincing was 
the book that, in 1806, serfdom was abolished. In his 
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next work, Geist der Zeit (1807), he aimed at a higher 
mark. He flung down the gauntlet to Napoleon I. who, 
in the campaigns of Austerlitz and Jena, had laid Germany 
prostrate before him, and in burning words he called on 
big countrymen to rise and shake off the hateful yoke. So 
great was the excitement produced by this appeal that 
Arndt, to escape the vengeance of Napoleon, took refuge 
in Sweden. The work passed through fifteen editions, 
and grew into four volumes, to which a fifth part, entitled 
Fro Fapulo GerTnanico, was added in 1854. Arndt having 
thus erected the banner of German freedom and unity, 
devoted himself thenceforth with unflagging courage to the 
great cause. In pamphlets, poems, and songs he com- 
municated bis own enthusiasm to his countrymen ; and he 
zealously co-operated with Stein in the reorganisation of 
the army and preparation for the final struggle. The War 
of Liberation followed, and Germany was free. Long 
years were, however, to pass before unity was attained. 
One of the most famous of Arndt’s songs was that 
commencing, “ Was ist der Feutschen Vaterland, ” After 
the peace he returned to Germany, edited at Cologne a 
political journal, entitled Fer Wdchter (1815-16), and in 
1818 was appointed to the chair of history at Bonn. But 
his bold demands for constitutional reform offended the 
Diet, I and being deprived in the following year, he passed 
twenty years in retirement and literary activity. In 1 840 he 
was reinstated in his professorship, and in 1841 he was 
chosen rector of the university. The revolutionary outbreak 
of 1848 rekindled in the venerable patriot his old hopes and 
energies, and he took his seat as one of the deputies to the 
National Assembly at Frankfort- Seeing no prospect of a 
satisfactory issue he retired with the adherents of Von 
Gagern. With rare freshness and vigour he continued to 
lecture and to write, and on his 90th birthday received 
from all parts of Germany good wishes and love-tokens. 
About a month later, January 29, 1860, he made a peace- 
ful departure out of the world. Arndt was twice married, 
first in 1800, but his wife died in the following year in 
giving birth to a son; he married a second time in 1817. 
Among his numerous works, in addition to those already 
named, are — Nehenstunden^ eine Beschreihung und Geschichte 
der Schottldndischen Inaeln und der Orhaden (1820) ; Fie 
Frage iiber die Niederlande (1831); Frinnerungen aus dem 
dussem Leben (1843) ; Wanderungen und Wandlungen mit 
dem Reichsfreiherm H, K. F. von Stein (1858) ; and a com- 
plete edition of his Gedichte (1860). Lives of Arndt have 
been written by W. Neumann and Wilhelm Baur; and statues 
have been erected to his memory at Schoritz, his birth-place, 
and at Bonn, where he lies buried. (w. l. b. o.) 

ARNDT, John, was a famous Protestant theologian of 
the 16th century, and may be regarded as the founder of 
the German Pietism of a later generation. He was born 
at Ballenstadt, in Anhalt, in 1555, and studied in a variety 
of universities — ^in Hebnstadt in 1576 ; in Wittenberg in 
1577, when the crypto-Calvinist controversy was at its 
height, and where he took the side of Melanchthon and the 
crypto-Calvinists ; in Strasburg, under Pappus, who was 
a strict Lutheran and had a great influence over b-inni - in 
Basel, where he studied theology under Sulcer, and also 
medicine. In 1581 he went back to Ballenstadt, but was 
soon recalled to active life by his appointment to the pas- 
torate at Badeborn in 1583. After some time his Lutheran 
tendencies exposed him to the anger of the authorities, 
who were of the Reformed church. He found an asylum 
in Quedlinburg, ^ and afterwards was transferred to St 
Martin’s church in Brunswick, Arndt’s fame rests on bi<s 
writings, which were mainly of a mystical devotional kind, 
and were inspired by Bernard, Tauler, and Thomas h 
Eempis. His principal work is The True Christianity^ 
which has been translated into most European languages. 
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and has served as the foundation of many devotional worl^ 
Doth Roman Catholic and Protestant. In this book 
mystical nrdon between the believer 
and Christ, and his aim is to correct the purely forensic 
side of the Reformation theology, which paid almost 
exclusive attention to Christ's death for His people, by 
drawing attention to Christ's life in His people. Like 
Luther, Arndt was verf fond of the little anonymous book, 
DeuUche Th^ologity and published an edition with a preface 
recommen^ng it. The first edition of his True Ohristianzty 
appeared in 1605. His other works are The Death of 
Adam and the Life of Christy ThoughU on varvms Boohs of 
the BzhZcy The jSoiise and the ISeart C/hurchj SovZ Afedicine 
for the Testilmce^ and De Unions Credentium cum Christo. 
His True Christianity has been translated into English at 
least twice, and has gone through a great number of 
editions j the best known translation is that of A W. 
Boehm, Lend. 1720. Several of his sermons are published 
in R. Nesselmann’a Bv^h der Fredigten, 1858. Arndt has 
always been held in very high repute by the German 
Pietists, and the founders of Pietism, Spener and Storr, 
repeatedly call attention to him and his writings ; they 
have gone so far as to compare hi-m to Plato, cf C. 
Scheele, Flato und Johan Amdty Bin Vortrag^ <hc., 1857. 
A valuable account of Arndt is to be found in C. Asch- 
mann's Essai sur la Fte, efc., de J . Arndt. (t. m. n) 
ARNE, Thomas Attgustine, musical composer, was 
born in London on the 28th May 1710, his father being 
an upholsterer. Intended for the legal profession, he was 
educated at Eton, and afterwards apprenticed to an attorney. 
His natural inclination for music, however, proved irre- 
sistible, and Ms father, finding from his performance at 
an amateur musical party that he was already a skilful vio- 
linist, furnished him with the means of educating himself in 
his favourite art. In 1733 he produced his first work, — 
a setting of Addison's Bosamondy the heroine's part being 
intended for Ms sister, who afterwards became celebrated 
as Mrs Cibber. This proving a success was immediately 
followed by a burletta, entitled The Opera of Operas^ 
based on Fielding's Tom Thumb. His individuality of 
style first distinctly asserted itself in the music to Milton's 
Comusy wMch was performed at Drury Lane in 1738, and 
speedily established Ms reputation. In 1740 he wrote the 
music for Thomson and Mallet's Masque of Alfred^ which 
is noteworthy as containing the most popular of all his 
airs — Mule Britannia. In the same year he married 
Cecilia Young, who was considered the finest English 
singer of the day. ^tilong with Ms wife he went, in 1742, 
to Ireland, where he remained two years. On Ms return 
to London he was engaged as leader of the band at Drury 
Lane Theatre (1744), and aB composer at Vauxhall (1745). 
In 1759 he received the degree of Doctor of Music from 
Oxford. Three years later he produced, at Covent Garden, 
his opera of Artaxerxesy the popularity of which is attested 
by the fact that it continued to be performed at intervals 
for upwards of eighty years. The libretto was a transla- 
tion by Ame himself, very poorly executed, of Metastasio’s 
Artaserse. In addition to Ms numerous operas, Ame wrote 
several oratorios, which made little impression at the time, 
and are now almost entirely forgotten. His success in tMs 
department might have been greater but for the contem- 
porary existence of the transcendent genius of Handel, 
though his deficiency in grandeur of conception and scien- 
tific resource is enough of itself to account for his failure. 
He is, however, undoubtedly entitled to a place m the first 
rank of native English composers. Though inferior to 
Purcell in intensity of feeling, he has not been surpassed by 
any of the school as a composer of graceful and attractive 
melody. There is something akin to genius in such airs 
as Mule Britannia and Where the lee sucksy wMch stiH 
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retain their original freshness and popularity. As a 
writer of glees he does not take such high rank, though he 
deserves notice as the leader in the revival of that pecu- 
liarly English form of composition. Dr Arne died on the 
6th March 1778. 

ARNHEM, or AnNHErM (according to some the 
Arenacum of the Romans, Amoldi Villa in the Middle 
Ages), the cMef town in the province of Guelderland, in 
the Netherlands, on the right bank of the Rhine along the 
slope of the Veluwe Hills. It is a clean and prosperous 
place, in a pleasant and beautiful district, and is much 
frequented by the wealthy merchants of the Low Countries, 
whose villas and gardens adorn its environs. The Groute 
KerkyOX principal church, formerly dedicated to St Martin, 
and now to St Eusebius, contains, besides other objects of 
interest, the marble monument of Charles of Egmont, The 
Stadhuis, or town-house, by Maarten van Rossum, is remark- 
able for the grotesque ornamentation wMch has earned it 
the name of the Duivelshuis. There are also a government- 
house, a court-house, a gymnasium, an orphanage, a hos- 
pital for invalided soldiers (Bronbeek's), a large assembly- 
hall (Musis Sacrum)y a library, a theatre, barracks, and a 
good number of churches and schools. The town, formerly 
connected with the Hanseatic League, has still a consider- 
able traffic by river and canal and rail, manufactures 
tobacco, wMch is largely cultivated in the neighbourhood, 
woollen and cotton goods, paper, earthenware, soap, <kc., 
carries on wool-combing and dyeing, and has oil and bark 
mills. Arnhem was fortified in 1233 by Otho IIL, duke 
of Guelders. In 1505 it received the right of coining from 
Philip of Spain, duke of Burgundy. In 1514 Charles of 
Egmont took it from the Burgundians, In 1543 Charles 
Y. made it the seat of the Council of Guelders. The 
States-General got possession of it in 1585, and it resisted 
aU the attacks of the Spaniards. In 1686 Sir Philip 
Sydney died there from the effects of his wound. The 
French took the town in 1672, but left it dismantled in 
1674. It was refortified by Coehoorn in the beginning of 
the 18th century. In 1795 it was again stormed by the 
French, and in 1813 it was taken from them by the 
Prussians under Biilow. 

ARNICA A genus of plants belonging to the natural 
order Composites (composite family). The flowers are 
clustered in heads (capittda), and are surrounded by an 
involucre composed of two rows of small leaflets called 
bracts. The outer flowers of the head are strap-shaped 
(ligulate), and contain pistils only, while the inner or 
central florets are tubular and have both stamens and 
pistils. The style is hairy, and the fruit is cylindrical, 
tapering at each end, and bears at its summit a pappus, 
consisting of rigid hairs in a single row. The most impor- 
tant species is Arnica montana (mountain tobacco), a 
perennial plant found in meadows throughout the northern 
and central regions of the northern hemisphere, hut not 
extending to Britain. It grows on the mountains of 
Western and Central Europe, A variety of it, with very 
narrow leaves, is met with in Arctic Asia and America. 
The heads of flowers are large, orange yellow, and borne 
on the summit of the stem or branches. The outer ligulate 
flowers are an inch in length. The achenes (fruits) are 
brown and hairy. The root, or rather the root-stock, has 
been used in Pharmacy. It is contorted and of a dark 
brown colour, au inch or two in length. It gives off 
numerous simple roots from its under side, and shows on 
its upper side the remains of rosettes of leaves. It yields 
an essential oil in small quantity, and a resinous matter 
called arnicin. Arnica has been used as a stimulant in low- 
fevers, and also in cases of palsy. It is said also to act in 
promoting perspiration. It is a popular remedy for chil- 
blains, and it is said to prevent the blackness of bruises 
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The fiowerfi have also been used in the form of tincture. 
They have an unpleasant odour. The is not much 

used at the present day. (j- b.) 

ARNIM, Bettiuta vok, famous for her acquaintance 
and correspondence ^vith Goethe, was a member of the 
Bxentano family, and born at FranHort, April 4,^1785. 
Her acquaintance with Goethe continued from 1807 until 
1811, when it was brought to a close by her offensive 
behaviour to his wife. Shortly after his death she published 
an extensive correspondence alleged to have passed between 
the parties. Its genuineness was immediately contested 
by Goethe’s old friend Eiemer, and the discussion leaves 
no doubt that it is everjnvjiere interpolated, and to a 
great extent wholly fictitious. Bettina never could produce 
the originals of the letters j and it has Been demonstrated 
that the sonnets which she claimed as addressed to herself, 
and as partly versifications of her own ideas, were in fact 
addressed to hlinna Herzlieb before Goethe had even seen 
Bettina. This discovery effectually relieves the poet’s me- 
mory from some very unpleasant imputations. The literary 
merits of the work are in some respects very considerable. 
Nothing can surpass Bettiua's liveliness, freshness, origi- 
nality, and graphic power when dealing with actual persons 
and things: she is, unfortunately, addicted to abstract 
speculation, and then becomes unintelligible. Though 
probably equally supposititious, her correspondence with 
the friend of her youth, the interesting and unfortunate 
Caroline von Giinderode, is superior to her more cele- 
brated work from its greater truth to nature ; and her almost 
unknown volume of professed letters to and from her 
brother, Clemens Brentano, is the best of all These later 
productions failed to attract a public sated with her 
peculiar mannerism, and Bettina had sunk into compara- 
tive obscurity before her death in 1859. Bettina was a 
true member of a family whose folly was in her time 
proverbially said to hegin where the folly of others ceases. 
Her vanity, caprice, mendacity, and utter want of principle 
can only be excused on the supposition of her virtual irre- 
sponsibility for her actions. She possessed a brilliant fancy, 
and her remarks occasionally display great penetration; her 
conversational powers are described as marvellous. One of 
her freaks was to translate her correspondence with Goethe 
into English; the result is an unparalleled literary curiosity. 
The evidence respecting this correspondence is ably summed 
up in Mr Lewes’s lAfe of Goethe. (r. g.) 

AENIM, or Arbtheim, Johait Geobg Babon vok, one 
of the most distinguished men during the period of the 
Thirty Years’ War, both as a general and as a diploma- 
tist, was bom in 1586, at Boitzenburg, in the province of 
Braudenhurg. He entered the Swedish army, and served 
under Ghistavus A-<iolphus. In 1626 he, though a Protes- 
tant, was induced by Wallenstein to join the imperial army. 
He gained great distinction by his military and diplomatic 
talents, and became the close friend and faithful ally of 
Wallenstein. After the dismissal of the latter from his 
command in 1630, Amim went over to the elector of 
Saxony, and, at the battle of Leipsic, led the left wing of 
the united Saxon and Swedish armies. But he disliked 
the Swedes, who distrusted Mm ; and it was mainly by his 
influence that the elector detached his forces from 
Gustavus Adolphus, and that at the peace of Prague the 
Saxons seceded from their alliance with Sweden. In 1632 
Wallenstein, who had been restored to his command, took 
the field against his old comrade, but little was done by 
either, and more than a suspicion was roused that they 
were, playing into each other’s hands. In February 1634 
Wallenstein was assassinated, and Amim at once began 
more active operations. In May he gained a great victory 
over* the imperialists at Liegnitz ; but after the conclusion 
of peace, not tMnking himself sufficiently honoured by the 
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elector, he withdrew to his castle of Boitzenburg. Here 
he was seized by the Swedes, and imprisoned at Stockholm. 
He escaped, and was engaged in ^siug an army to revenge 
himself when he died suddenly in 1641. 

AENIM, F'art- Otto Ludwig vok, a German writer 
of travels, was born at Berlin in 1779, travelled from 
1836 to 1844 through Turkey and Greece, France, Spain, 
and Italy, and died in 1861, He was attached for some time 
to the German embassy at London, and wrote in English 
Napoleon^ e Conduct towards F^^sia (1814), and German 
National Melodies (1816). He also translated some Eng- 
lish plays and poems. His reputation rests mainly on Ms 
Flilchtige Bemerkungen eines Jluchtig Reisenden ( 1 838—1 85 0), 
wMch are highly praised for their lively and graceful style. 

AENIM, Ludw i g Achim von, a (totinguished German 
poet and novelist, was bom at Berlin in 1781. He studied 
at Vienna and Gottingen, and took the degree of M.D., 
though he never practised as a physician. His attention, 
however, in his early years seems to have been specially 
directed towards the natural sciences, and Ms first literary 
performance (Tkeorie der Mlektrischen Ersclieinung&fi) was 
in that department- But even in this essay he showed the 
fondness for the supernatural and the predilection for 
romance that appeared so strongly in his next work, ArieVs 
Ofenharungen, 1804. In the same year he published 
JSallMi Ideheslehen, with an appendix containing a bio- 
graphy of Eousseau. He spent some years in travelling 
through parts of Germany and collecting old popular 
legends and songs. A selection of these he published at 
Heidelberg in conjunction with the poet Clemens Bren- 
tano, whose sister Bettina (noticed above) he afterwards 
married. The volumes, entitled Bes Knahen Wunderho7'n^ 
were received with great favour. In 1809 he published 
the Wintergartm^ a collection of tales; in 1810 an admir- 
able novel, Die Grafin Dolores; in 1811 a humorous 
dramatic romance, Halle und Jerusalem^ and a novel, 
Isabelle von JBJgypten ; and two years later his Schaubiihne 
or dramatic pieces. His literary activity was for some 
time interrupted by the war in Germany, but in 1817 he 
published Ms last great romance. Die Kronenwdchter^ the 
scene of wMch is laid in the time of the Emperor Maxi- 
milian, Amim died in 1831. His works have been 
published in a collected form at Berlin, 1839-1846. They 
manifest great originality of invention, but are for the most 
part marred by the utter absence of literary form, being 
vague, incoherent, and whimsical to the last degree. 
Amim is the subject of a brilliant but much too favour 
able criticism in Heine’s De VAUerriagne, 

AENIS.^TJS, Henningus, a German physician, was 
bom at Halberstadt, probably about 1680, After com 
pleting Ms studies at the university of Helmstadt and 
taking his degree as doctor of medicine, he seems to have 
lectured for some time on moral philosophy at Frankfurt- 
on-the-Oder. In 1613 he was appointed one of the ppo- 
fessors of medicine at Helmstadt, and he is said to have 
constructed there a chemical laboratory and a botanical 
garden. His anatomical plates were very celebrated, and 
some of them were extant m the time of Haller. In 1620 
he was made court physician to Christian IV. of Denmark, 
and removed to Copenhagen, where he died in 1638. The 
greater number of his extant works are on the theory 
of politics, such as Doctrina Folitica, published after Ms 
death, De R^ouhlica, De jure Majestatis^ <kc, ; the following 
medical tracts are ascribed to him, Disquisitiones de partus 
humani legitimis terminis and Disputatio de lue venerea, 

AENO (the ancient Arnus), a celebrated river of 
Italy, It rises in Monte Falterona, in the Apennines, 
descends into the valley of Casentino, in Upper Tuscany, 
passes the town of Bibbiena into the plain of Arezzo, 
where it receives the Chiana as a tributary, and enters the 
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narrow valley of Laterina. Thence it issues through the 
rocky defile Dell’ Inferno, pours into the lovely Val d*Arno, 
p^eeps beneath the woods of Vallombrosa, and, after receiv- 
ing the Sieve, enters the plain of Florence and flows 
through that city. Ten miles below Florence it is confined 
in an artificial channel, formed by the ancient Etruscans, 
for the purpose of draining the plain. It receives several 
tributaries, and enters the plain of Pisa, which it traverses ; 
and after a further course of eight miles, falls into the 
Tuscan sea by an artificial embouchure excavated in 1603. 
Its whole winding course is about 140 miles. At Florence 
it is 400 feet wide, but is fordable in summer. It is liable 
to sudden floods, and then is impetuous, carrying down 
with it immense quantities of earth and stones, by which 
its bed is elevated ; in many places it requires frequent 
embankment. The most remarkable inundations are those 
of 1537 and 1740, the water on the former occasion rising 
8 feet in the city of Florence. On the banks of the upper 
Arno are vast accumulations of fossil bones of the 
elephant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, and bear, especially 
between Arezzo and Florence. 

ARNO, or Aqtjila, tenth bishop and first archbishop 
of Salzburg, was one of those learned churchmen whom 
Charles the Great gathered round him, and who did so 
much to frame and strengthen that alliance between the 
Emperor and the Pope which lay at the basis of the Holy 
Roman empire of the West- The occasion of his introduc- 
tion to the emperor was the defeat of Thassilo, duke of 
Bavaria, who had made war upon Charles, and was com- 
pelled to sue for peace. He sent at the head of the 
embassy Arno, who was then bishop of Salzburg, and in 
whose talents and fidelity he had the utmost confidence. 
The embassy did not succeed, mainly because Thassilo 
refused to make the required concessions, and Bavaria was 
annexed to the empire. When this took place Charles 
secured the services of Arno, and got for him from the 
Pope the archbishopric of Salzburg in 798 a.d. From this 
time forward Arno was frequently at the court of Charles, 
and became the intimate associate of Alcuin and other 
scholars whom the emperor delighted to gather around 
him. In 799 he presided at a synod of the church held 
at Reisbaoh, and in 807 at the more important synod of 
Salzburg. The zeal which he evinced for the conversion 
of the pagans of Hungary and Bohemia commended him 
to his ecclesiastical superiors. He established a library in 
Salzburg formed on the model of the emperors palace 
library, and did aU he could to further the interests of 
learning within his diocese. Assisted by a deacon named 
Benedict, he published a catalogue of the church lands, 
proprietary rights, and so on, belonging to the church in 
Bavaria. This is of great value to the historical student, and 
goes by the name of the Oongesturrty or Indiculus Arnords ; 
an edition with notes was published by Frederick Keinz, 
Munich, 1869. Arno also wrote De Donis Ducum Bavarias 
SdlzhTugetisi JScclesioB datis^ which is to be found in the 
Thesaurus Monumentorurfi ecclesiasticorum et historicoruTn 
(Antwerp, 1725). (r. m. n.) 

ARNOBIUS, called Afer, and sometimes the Elder, was 
a native of Sicca Venerea in Numidia. The date of his 
birth is uncertain, but it must have been during the latter 
part of the 3d century of our era. He was a teacher of 
rhetoric, and at first an opponent of Christiamty. His 
conversion is said by J erome to have been occasioned by a 
dream ; and the same writer adds that the bishop tS 'whom 
Arnobius applied distrusted his professions, and asked some 
proof of them, and that the treatise Adversus Genies was 
composed for this purpose. But this story seems rather 
improbable ; for Arnobius speaks contemptuously of 
dreams, and besides, his work bears no traces of having 
been written in a short time, or of having been revised by 
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a Christian bishop. From internal evidence the time of 
composition may be fixed at about 303 A.t>. Nothing 
further is known of the life of Arnobius. He is said to have 
been the author of a work on rhetoric, which, however, 
has not come down to us. His great treatise, in seven 
books, Adversus Genies (or UTationes), on account of which 
he takes rank as a Christian apologist, appears to have 
been occasioned by a desire to answer the complaint then 
brought against the Christians, that the prevalent calamities 
and disasters were due to their impiety, and had come 
upon men since the establishment of their religion. In the 
first book Arnobius carefully discusses this complaint; he 
shows that the allegation of greater calamities having come 
upon men since the Christian era is false ; and that, even 
if ife were true, it could by no means be attributed to the 
Christians. He skilfully contends that Christians who 
worship the self-existent God cannot justly be called lesb 
religious than those who worship subordinate deities, and 
concludes by vindicating the divinity of Christ. The 
second book is principally taken up with a discussion on 
the soul, which Arnobius does not think is of divine origin, 
and which he scarcely believes to be immortal. Curiously 
enough, he is of opinion that a belief in the soul’s immor- 
tality would tend to remove moral restraint, and have a 
prejudicial effect on human life. In the concluding chapters 
he answers the objections drawn from the recent origin of 
Christianity. Books iii., iv., and v. contain an examina- 
tion of the heathen mythology, in which he narrates, with 
powerful sarcasm, the scandalous chronicles of the gods, 
and contrasts with their grossness and immorality the pure 
and holy worship of the Christian. These books are 
valuable as a repertory of mythological stories. Books 
vi. and vii. discuss, in a very admirable manner, the 
questions of sacrifices and worship of images. He points 
out the absurdities of the heathen practices in these respects, 
and shows how unnecessary they are in a pure system of 
religion. The work of Arnobius appears to Imve been 
written when he was a recent convert, for he does not 
possess a very extensive knowledge of Scripture. He 
knows nothing of the Old Testament, and only the life of 
Christ in the New, while he does not quote directly from 
the Gospels. He is also at fault in regard to the J ewish 
sects. The best editions of his work are those of Orelli, 
1816 ; Hildebrand, 1844; andOehler, 1846. It has been 
translated into English as voL xix. of the Ante-Micene 
Christian Library (1871). 

ARNOBIUS, the younger, a Christian priest or bishop 
in Gaul, flourished about 460 a.i>. He is the author of a 
mystipai and allegorical commentary on the Psalms, first 
published by Erasmus in 1522, and by him attributed to 
the elder Arnobius. It has been frequently reprinted, and 
in the edition of De la Barre, 1580, is accompanied by 
some notes on the Gospels by the same author. To him 
has sometimes been ascribed the anti-Augustinian treatise 
Frcedestinatus, which is anonymous. His opiniohs, as 
appears from the commentary, are semi-Pelagian. 

ARNOLD oje* Bbbscia, remarkable as a forerunner of 
the Reformation and assailant of the Pope’s temporal 
power, was born about the beginning of the 1 2th century, 
and became a priest in his native city. The fame of Abe- 
lard’s eloquence induced him to repair to France for the 
sake of becoming his disciple. On his return he bitterly 
attacked the temporal dominion of the Pope and the wealth 
of the clergy, advocating the secularisation of all ecclesias- 
tical property. He is said to have also impugned the 
current doctrine of the sacraments, but this appears to 
have been an invention of his adversaries. Persecuted in 
Italy, he returned (1140) to Abelard, and incurred the 
enmity of the latter’s great antagonist, St Bernard, whose 
denunciations drove him to seek refuge at Zurich, where 
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he acquired great influence, A popular insurrection at 
Rome (1146) encouraged him to proceed to that city, where 
he appeared as a political agitator, preaching the deposition 
of the Pope and the restoration of the ancient republic. 
He became exceedingly popular, and aided in expelling 
the Pope from the city, but no practical effect appears to 
have been given to his plans. The Romans obtained, 
however, a free constitution on a different model. Upon 
their demanding the confirmation of this at the accession 
of the new Pope, Adrian IV, (the Englishman, Nicholas 
Breakspear), it was refused unless upon condition of their 
delivering up Arnold. The demand being indignantly 
rejected, the city, for the first time in history, was laid 
under an interdict- The consequent suspension of all 
religious services so powerfully affected the pepple as to 
occasion a tumult, which compelled Arnold to take refuge 
in a castle in Campania (1 155). A new emperor, Frederick 
Barbarossa, had meanwhile been elected, and was on the 
way to his coronation in Rome. By him Arnold was arrested 
and delivered up to the Pope, and the Roman constitution 
suppressed. Arnold was hanged, his body burned, and 
the ashes thrown into the Tiber. In history he ranks with 
Rienzi and Savonarola. His enemies have been his bio- 
graphers, and they are unanimous in acknowledging his 
eloquence, his personal influence, and his perfect disin- 
terestedness. Allowing for a romantic attachment to 
antiquated political forms, he was as a politician greatly in 
advance of his age. The best proof of his truly prophetic 
insight into the needs of his country is that, although he 
left no writings and no disciples, his name is to this day a 
popular cry in Italy. It is also the subject of, perhaps, 
the only truly national Italian drama, a tragedy by 
NiccoHni- (Franke, Arnold von Brescia ; Quibal, ArTiavd 
de Brescia et les Hohenstauffen; Gregorovius, Rom im Mit^ 
telalter^ vol. iv.) (e. g.) 

ARNOLD, SAAtUEii, a distinguished English composer, 
was born at London in 1740. He received a thorough 
musical education at the Chapel Royal under Dr Nares, and 
when little more than twenty years of age was appointed 
composer at Oovent Garden Theatre. Here, in 1765, he 
produced his popular opera. The Maid of the Mill. In 1776 
he transferred his services to the Haymarket Theatre. In 
1783 he was made composer to George III., and, ten years 
later, organist in Westminster Abbey, where, on his death 
in 1802, he was interred. His operas were very numerous 
and popular, but they have not lived. The best of them 
were The Maid of the Milly Rosarnond^ InJde and Tarico^ 
The Battle of Hexham^ The Mountaineers, He also wrote 
several oratorios, which have shared the fate of his operas. 
The first of them was The Curt of Saul, in 1767, which was 
very successful. The others are Ahimelechy The Resurr sec- 
tion, and The Prodigal Son, In 1786 he began an edition 
of Handel’s works, which extended to 40 volumes, but was 
never completed. It is considered extremely inaccurate. 
He also published a continuation, in 4 volumes, of Dr 
Boyce’s Cathedral Music. 

ARNOLD, Thomas, a clergyman of the Church of 
England, was born at West Cowes, in the Isle of Wight, 
on the 13th of June 1795. He was the son of Wilham 
and Martha Arnold, the former of whom occupied the 
situation of collector of customs at Cowes. Deprived at 
an early age of his father, who died suddenly of spasm in 
the heart in 1801, his initiatory education was confided by 
his mother to her sister, Miss Delafield, who, with affec- 
tionate fidelity, discharged the office with which she had 
been intrusted. From her tuition he passed to that of Dr 
Griffiths, at Warminster, in Wiltshire, in 1803 ; and in 
1807 he was removed to Winchester, where he remained 
until 1811, having entered as a commoner, and afterwards 
beoome a scholar of the coUege. In after life he retained 
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a lively feeling of interest in Winchester School, and 
remembered with admiration and profit the regulative tact 
of Dr Goddard, and the preceptorial ability of Dr Gabell, 
who were successively headmasters during his stay there. 

From Winchester he removed to Oxford in 1811, where 
he became a scholar at Corpus Christi College; in 1815 he 
was elected Fellow of Oriel College ; and there he continued 
to reside till 1819. This interval was diligently devoted 
to the pursuit of classical and historical studies, to prepar- 
ing himself for ordination, and to searching investigations, 
under the stimulus of continual discussion with a band of 
talented and congenial associates, of some of the pro- 
foundest questions in theology, ecclesiastical polity, and 
social philosophy. The authors he most carefully studied 
at this period were Thucydides and Aristotle, and for their 
writings he formed an attachment which remained to the 
close of his life, and exerted a powerful influence upon his 
mode of thought and opinions, as well as upon his literary 
occupations in subsequent years. Herodotus also came in 
for a considerable share of his regard, but more, apparently, 
as a book of recreation than one for work. In theology, his 
mind, accustomed freely and fearlessly to investigate what- 
ever came before it, and swayed by an almost scrupulous 
dread of aught that might appear to savour of insincerity, 
was doomed to long and anxious hesitation upon several 
points of fundamental importance before arriving at a 
serene and settled acceptance of the great verities of Chris- 
tianity. Once satisfied, however, of these, his faith 
remained clear and firm ; and having received his religion, 
not by tradition from men, but as the result of an earnest, 
penetrating, and honest examination of the evidence on 
which it rests, he not only held it with a steadfast grasp, 
but realised it, and felt it as a Jiving and guiding power. 
From this time .forward his life became supremely that of 
a religious man. To the name of Christ he was prepared 
to surrender his whole soul,” and to render before it 
“ obedience, reverence without measure, intense humility, 
most unreserved adoration” (Sermons^ vol. iv. p. 210). 
He did not often talk about religion ; he had no inclination 
to gossip about his experience, or dwell upon the frames 
and feehngs through which he passed ; he had not much 
of the accredited phraseology of piety even when he 
discoursed on spiritual topics ; but no man could observe 
him for any length of time without feeling persuaded 
that more than most men he was directed by religious 
principle and feeling in aU his conduct. The fountain 
of his piety was in his heart's core ; and its streams 
mingled easily with all the issues of his life. As his bio- 
grapher has beautifully remarked, “ his natural faculties 
were not unclothed, but clothed upon ; they were at once 
coloured by, and gave a colour to, the belief which they 
received.” 

He left Oxford in 1819 and settled at Laleham, near 
Staines, where he was occupied chiefly in superintending 
the studies of seven or eight young men who were prepar- 
ing for the university. His spare time was devoted to the 
prosecution of studies in philology and history, more par- 
ticularly to the study of Thucydides, and of the new light 
which had been cast upon Roman history and upon histori- 
cal method in general by the researches of Niebuhr. He 
was also occasionally engaged in preaching, and it was 
whilst here that he published the first volume of his 
sermons. Shortly after he settled at Laleham, he entered 
into the marriage relation with Mary, youngest daughter 
of the Rev. John Penrose, rector of Fledborough, Notting- 
hamshire. 

After nine years spent at Laleham, he was induced to 
offer him self as a candidate for the head-mastership of 
Rugby, which had become vacant ; and though he entered 
somewhat late upon the contest, and though none of the 
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electors were personally known to him, he was nevertheless 
successful. He was elected in December 1827; in June 
1828 he received priest’s orders ; in April and Hovember 
of the same year he took his degrees of B.D. and D.D., and 
in August entered on his new office. 

In one of the testimonials which accompanied his appli- 
cation to the trustees of Rugby, the writer stated it as his 
conviction, that “ if Mr Arnold were elected, he would 
change the face of education all through the public schools 
of England.” Nobly was the somewhat hazardous pledge 
redeemed by him in whose name it had been given. 
U nder his superintendence the school became not merely 
a place where a certain amount of classical or general learn- 
ing was to he obtained, but a sphere of intellectual, 
moral, and religious discipline; where healthy characters 
were formed, and men were trained for the duties, and 
struggles, and responsibilities of life. 

Rugby was privileged to enjoy his superintendence for 
nearly fourteen years. During this period his energies 
were chiefly devoted to the business of the school ; but he 
found time also for much literary work, as well as for an 
extensive correspondence. Five volumes of sermons, an 
edition of Thucydides, with English notes and dissertations, 
a History of Rome in three vols. 8vo, besides numerous 
articles in reviews, journals, newspapers, and encyclopaedias, 
are extant to attest the untiring activity of hia mind, and his 
patient diligence during this period. His interest also in 
public matters was incessant, especially ecclesiastical ques- 
tions, and such as bore upon the social welfare and moral 
improvement of the masses. 

In 1841 Dr Arnold received from Lord Melbourne, then 
prime minister, the offer of the chair of modern history at 
Oxford, an offer which he accepted with peculiar satisfac- 
tion. On the duties of this new office he entered on 2d 
December 1841, by delivering his inaugural lecture, amidst 
circumstances which ho felt to be peculiarly gratifying 
and flattering. Seven other lectures were delivered during 
the first three weeks of the Lent term of 1842 ; the whole 
have been published since his death, 

A few months after the delivery of his lectures, Arnold 
was suddenly removed from his earthly duties and antici- 
pated enjoyments by an attack of angina pectoris. The 
midsummer vacation had arrived, and he was preparing 
to set out with his family to Fox How, a favourite retreat, 
where he had purchased some property and built a house, 
in Westmoreland. After a busy day spent in various duties, 
he retired to rest apparently in perfect health. Between 
five and six next morning he awoke in severe pain. AU 
attempts to arrest the fatal malady proved fruitless. He 
bore with heroic fortitude and Christian resignation his 
sufferings, until eight o’clock, when he expired. The day 
on which he died was Sunday, the 12th of June 1842. 
His remains were interred on the following Friday in the 
chancel of Rugby chapel, immediately under the com- 
munion table. 

We have no space left to attempt a delineation of the 
separate features of Arnold’s character. We can only 
remark in general, that the great peculiarity and charm of 
hia nature seemed to lie in the regal supremacy of the moral 
and the spiritual element over his whole being and powers. 
His intellectual faculties were not such as to surpass those 
of many who were his contemporaries ; in scholarship he 
occupied a subordinate place to several who filled situations 
like his ; and he had not much of what is usually called 
tact in his dealings either with the juvenile or the ad^t 
mind. What gave him his power, and secured for him 
so deeply the respect and veneration of his pupils and 
acquaintances, was the intensely religious character of his 
whole life. He seemed ever to act from a severe and lofty 
estimate of duty. To be just, honest, and truthful, he ever 


held to be the first aim of his bemg. With all thiSi there 
was intense sympathy with his fellows, the tenderest 
domestic affections, the most generous friendship, the most 
expansive benevolence. But to understand aright his claims 
upon our respect and homage, the history of his life must 
be read at large. As has been truly observed by one who 
seems to have known him well — “ His Thucydides, hia 
history, his sermons, his miscellaneous writings, are all 
proofs of his ability and goodness. Yet the story of his 
Hfe is worth them aU.” — Edin. JRev., vol. Ixxxi. p. 234. 
His life has been most ably written by the Rev. A, F. 
Stanley, M.A., now D.D. and Dean of Westminster, in 
two volumes, 8vo. Loud. 1845. (w. li. a.) 

ARNOTT, Neil, M.D., F.R.S., a distinguished physician 
and physicist, was born at Ajrbroath, 16th May 1788. 
His parents, who were Roman Catholics, removed to Blairs, 
near Aberdeen, when Arnott was eight years old, and three 
years afterwards took up their abode in Aberdeen, which 
enabled him to attend the grammar school there. In 1801 
he entered Marischal college, where he took special interest 
in the natural philosophy subjects, taught at that time by 
Professor Copland, a skilful experimenter. There his 
natural bent to physical science was greatly strengthened. 
He studied medicine first at Aberdeen, and subsequently 
nnder Sir Everard Home, through whom he obtained, while 
yet in his nineteenth year, the appointment of full surgeon 
to an East Indiaman. After making two voyages to China 
he settled in 1811 to practise in London, and speedily 
acquired high reputation in his profession. Within a few 
years he was made physician to the French and Spanish em- 
bassies. In 1836 he was appointed a member of the Senate 
of the new university of London, and became a fellow of 
the Royal and Q-eological Societies. In 1837 he was made 
a physician extraordinary to the Queen. From his earliest 
youth Arnott had an intense love of natural philosophy, 
constantly using illustrations and applications of its prin- 
ciples, To this liking was added an inventiveness which 
served him in good stead in his profession, and to which 
we owe the Arnott water-bed,” the ** Arnott ventilator,” 
the Arnott stove,” &c., aU of which, with characteristic 
philanthropy, he refrained from patenting. He was the 
author of several works bearing on physical science or its 
applications. The most important of these is his BlerneTits 
of Physics, published in 1827, the most successful attempt 
that had ever been made to popularise a scientific subject. 

It went through six editions in his lifetime. In 1838 he 
published a treatise on Warming and Ventilating, and, in 
1855, one on the Smokeless Fireplace. He took a lead in 
sanitary improvements generally. The chief characteristic 
of his writings and inventions is their high practical utility. 
He was a strong advocate of scientific, as opposed to purely 
classical, education; and he manifested his interest in 
natural philosophy by the munificent gift of £2000 to each 
of the four universities of Scotland and to the university of 
London, to promote its study in the experimental and prac- 
tical form. He died in London, 2d March 1874. 

ARNOTTO, or ArrNATTo, is a dyeing material produced 
from the seeds of Bixa Orellana (Nat. Ord. Placourtiacece)^ 
a small tree which grows in Central and South America^ 
The seeds are surrounded with a thin coating of a waxy 
pulp, which is separated from them by washing in water, 
passing the liquid through a sieve, and allowing the sus- 
pended pulp to deposit. The water is then drained away 
and the paste dried, till it is a thick, stiff, unctuous mass. In 
this state it has a dark orange-red colour, and is known as 

roU” or “flag” amotto, according to the form in which 
it is put up, but when further dried it is called “cake^ 
arnotto. A^notto is much used by South American Indians 
for painting their bodies; among civilised communities 
its principal use is for colouring butter, cheese, and var- ^ 
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nishes. It yields a fu^tiTe bright orange colour, is 
some extent used alone, or in conjunction with other dyes, 
in the dyeing of silks and in calico printing. 

ARNSBEiia, a city of Westphalia, in Prussia, the clnef 
town of a government and cir<de of the same name, 51 
24' K lat., 8® T' E. long. It is situated on an eminence 
almost surrounded by the Iliver Puhr, 44 miles S.E. of 
Munster, and 58 miles E.i5T.E. of Dusseldorf. It is the 
seat of the provincial authorities, and has a court of appeal, 
a Catholic gymnasium, which was formerly the Benedictine 
abbey of Weddinghausen, a library, a normal seminary, 
and a society of agriculture. Weaving, brewing, and dis- 
tilling are carried on, and there are manufactories of widte 
lead, shot, and paper, as well as works for the production 
of railway plant. Arnsherg was the capital of the ancient 
duchy of Westphalia {incorporated with Hesse Darmstadt 
in 1803, and with Prussia in 1816), and was a member of 
the Hanseatic league. The new part of the town has been 
built since 1815. Population in 1873, 5123. Near the 
town are the ruins of an ancient castle once the residence 
of the earls of Amsberg, the last of whom, Gottfried, 
sold his earldom in 1368 to the archbishop of Cologne. 

ARNSTADT, an ancient town of Schwarzburg-Sonders- 
hausen, in Central Germany, about 11 miles south of 
Erfurt, with which it is connected by rail. The Lieb- 
frauenkirche dates from the 12 th century, and contains a 
number of interesting monuments. There is also a castle, 
a palace, a town-hall, a gymnasium, and a variety of 
charitable institutions. The so-called GiinthePs Mill is 
worthy of notice. Leather, cloth, tobacco, weighing- 
macbiiies, paper, playing cards, chairs, ckc., are among the 
objects of its industry, and a trade is carried on in grain 
and wood. There are coppex-minea in the neighbourhood, 
as well as tepid saline springs, the waters of which are 
used for bathing. Population, 8693. 

AROK-SZALLAS, a privileged market-town in Hungary, 
on the Qyongyos, 44 miles E.N.E. of Pesth, with a popu- 
lation of 10,400, largely engaged in the transit trade to 
Upper Hungary. 

Aron A, a town in the province of Novara, near the 
southern extremity of Lago Maggiore. It is well built, and 
has a gymnasium, an hospital, a port, and dockyard on 
the lake, and several churches, of which the most important 
is that of S. Maria, with an altar-piece by Gaudenzio Vinci. 
There is considerable trade with Germany and Switzerland, 
and red marble is quarried in the neighbourhood. Count 
Carlo Borromeo, canonised for his piety and benevolence, 
was bom, in 1538, in the now ruined castle; and on an 
eminence overlooking the district stands the colossal statue 
erected in 1697 to his memory by the gratitude of the 
people. It was executed by Zanello of Pavia and Ealcano 
of Lugano, and is of bronze in the head and hands and 
feet, and of wrought copper in the remaining portions. It is 
66 feet in height, and is raised 46 feet more by its pedestal. 
It is hollow, and can be ascended from witMn ; the head 
affords room for three or four persons, and a beautiful 
view is obtained through the eyes. Population, 3443. 

ARPINO, a town on the River Garigliano (Xirw), in the 
province of Caserta, in Italy, with a population of 10,000, 
engaged in the manufacture of woollen doth, parchment, 
paper, <kc. The first of these industries seems to have 
existed from a very early date, to judge by inscriptions and 
the dedication to Mercurius Lanarius of the temple which 
is replaced by the church of S. Maria di Civita. Origi- 
nally a Yolscian town, Arpinum passed into the hands of 
the Samnites, and from them under the dominion of Rome. 
Its inhabitants became ‘'Roman citizens** in 302 b.c., and 
received the right of voting in 188 b.o., being enrolled in 
the Cornelian tribe. The town is chiefly celebrated as the 
birth-place of Marius and Cicero. The hereditary villa of 
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the 'orator is supposed to have been situated in the Isola 
S. Paola, at the mouth of the Fibrenus, where there now 
stands the monastery of S. Dominico Abbate, in which 
Hildebrand was once a monk. 

ARQUA, a little Italian town, about 13 miles S.W. of 
Padua, with a population of 1100, chiefly known for that 
connection with Petrarch which has been so finely comme- 
morated in Byron*s lines — 

“ They keep Ms dust in Arqna, where he died.’' 

Ghildc JSoi/tdldy cant. iv. st. 31 ; also st. 59. 

ARQUES, a French village in the department of Seine- 
Inf 4rieure, noteworthy for its castle, founded by William, 
the uncle of the Conqueror, wMch was the scene of several 
remarkable sieges, and gave name to the battle of 1589 in 
which Henry IV. of Prance defeated the duke of Mayenne 
and the Leaguers. Of the extensive and massive building 
almost nothing remains. The village church, dating from 
the 16th century, is interesting for its sculptures and 
stained-glass windows. Population, 968. 

ARRACK, a name derived from the Arabic arah (per- 
spiration), and applied to a spirituous Kquor distilled in 
India, Ceylon, and Java, and generally consumed in Eastern 
countries. In Ceylon arrack is distilled from the fermented 
juice called toddy, drawn from the unexpanded flower- 
spathes of various palms, chiefly the Palmyra palm 
{Borassv^ flahelliformis) and the cocoa palm (C^oco^ nudferay 
On the Indian continent a kind of arrack is made from 
the flowers of the Muohwa tree (Rama latifolia), besides 
that derived from palm toddy ; and a large quantity of a 
nauseous and unpalatable spirit is distilled from rice, which 
goes by the name of rice arrack. This spirit is consumed 
by the lower orders and wild tribes of Bengal and Central 
India. In Java arrack is distilled from the impure molas- 
ses left in the manufacture of raw sugar, fermented with 
rice, to which a proportion of palm toddy is added. Large 
quantities of the deleterious spirit so prepared is shipped 
from Java to the countries of Northern Europe. The habi- 
tual use of these inferior liquors in the hot countries in 
which they are distilled is attended with most disastrous 
consequences. 

ARRAIGNMENT (from arraisormery arraignery Old 
Fr., ad rationem ponere, to call to account), a law term, pro- 
perly denoting the calling of a person to answer in form of 
law upon an indictment. After a true bill has been found 
against a prisoner by the grand jury, he is called by name 
to the bar, the indictment is read over to him, and he is 
asked whether he be guilty or not of the offence charged. 
This is the arraignment. His plea in answer to the charge 
is then entered, or a plea of not guilty is entered for 
if he stands mute of malice and refuses to plead. If he 
pleads guilty sentence may be passed forthwith; if he 
pleads not guilty, he is then given in charge to a jury of 
twelve men to inquire into the truth of the indictment. 
He may also plead in abatement, or to the jurisdiction, or 
demur on a point of law. Several defendants, charged on 
the same indictment, are arraigned together. 

ARRAN, an island on the west coast of Scotland, near 
the mouth of the river Clyde, which forms part of the 
county of Bute. It is about 20 miles in length, by from 
8 to 11 in breadth, and contains a superficial area of 165 
square miles, or 105,814 acres, of which about 14,431 are 
cultivated. This island is rugged and mountainous, parti- 
cularly in the northern part, in which the valleys are deep 
and romantic. The principal mountain is Goatfell (in 
Gaelic, Goadh-Bhein, or Mountain of the Winds), 2865 
feet above the level of the sea ; and a few others, as 
Beinn Tarsuin and Ben Noosh, approach the same eleva- 
tion. There are five small lakes and several streamlets in 
the islaDd. There is little cultivation, the farms being 
principally pastoraL A good many Highland cattle and 
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on the island. Game is ahnndant, consisting Gothic, which was destroyed in the Hevolution; the citadel, 
^ ^ number erected by Vauban, who first employed his lunettes in the 

goats still tod shelter among the mountains. defences of the town ; an arsenal, barracks, a theatre, <fec. 

1 A ^ island is an epitome of that of Scot- It is the seat of a bishop, and of a court of assize ; and 

an . ihe mountains of the north, especially Goatfell, has a royal society, a college, a diocesan seminary, an 
consist of granite, surrounded on the flanks by micaceous institution for the deaf and dumb, and schools of design 
an argillaceous slates ; lying on the edges of the slate are and belles lettres, as well as a public library of upwards of 
we seen red sandstone and conglomerate, especially on the' 40,000 volumes, a picture gallery, museum, and botanical 
eastern shores, but easily traceable across the island. On garden. Its chief manufacturers are lace, woollens, 
tne eastern side Kmestone, containing Carboniferous fossils, hosiery, beet-root sugar, salt, soap, and earthenware; and 
is round at several points intercalated among the red sand- there is a large general trade in wine, oil, grain, <fcc. It was 
stones chiefly at Corrie, where several strata divided by shale at one time so celebrated for its tapestry that in English its 
are quarried. In the southern part of the island the strati- name became identified with the manufacture. The Kiver 
ned fomations are overlain by a great series of trap-rocks. Scarpe is navigable up to the town. Population in 1872, 
beveral beds of coal were formerly \yorked on the north- 27,329. Lat. 50^^ 17' 31" N., long. 2^" 46' 49" E. 

^ east coast. This coal lies low down in the Carboniferous Arras was the chief town of the Atrebates as early as the 
series, at the base of the Carboniferous limestone, or in the time of Csesar, and some remains of the Roman town, such 
‘ calciferous sandstones.’^ ITumerous veins of most beauti- as a temple of J upiter, have been found. In 407 it wa& 
ful pitchstone and pitchstone-porpbyry tliraverse the red destroyed by tbe Vandals, and by the ISTormans in 880. 
sandstone, especially at Drimadoon and between Brodick It gives name to a treaty concluded in 1414 between the 
and Lamlash. On the mountains are found jasper, agates, Armagnacs and Burgundians, to another between Philip 
cairngorms, and small clear specimens of rock-crystal, called the Good of Burgundy and Charles VII. of France in 
the Arran diamond. 1435, and to a third, in 1482, between Maximilian of 

A considerable manufacture of sulphate of baryta as a Austria and Louis XI. of France, by which Burgundy and 
piginent was at one time carried on in Glen Sannox. The Artois were given to the Dauphin as a marriage portion. 
herring fishery is prosecuted by the islanders. Arran In 1493 it came again into the possession of Maximilian ; 
possesses two remarkably fine natural harbours, — ^Lamlash and in 1578 it was held by the prince of Orange. In 1640 
Bay, on the south-east of the island, and Loch Ranza on troops of Louis XIII. took Arras ; and by the peace of the 
the north-west side. The latter is an indentation of the Pjrrenees, in 1659, France was confirmed in the possession 
sea on the north of the island, about a mile in length, and of the town. It suffered severely during the Revolution, 
is a place of great resort for ,boat3 engaged in the herring especially at the hands of the infamous Lebon, who, as well 
fishing. The ruins of an old castle stand upon a small as tbe brothers Robespierre, was bom in the town, 
peninsula near the entrance. Almost the whole island be* ARREST (from the French arrester, arrUer, to stop or 

longs to the duke of Hamilton, whose seat is at Brodick stay) is the restraint of a man’s person, for the purpose of 
Castle. The landing-pier for steamers and the principal compelling Mm to be obedient to the law, and is defined 
hotel are at Brodick Bay, where there is a village with church to be the execution of the command of some court of 
and school. Six miles from Brodick lies the village of Lam- record or ofBLcer of justice. 

lash. Its beautiful semicircular bay, sheltered by the Holy Arrests are either in civil or in criminal cases. 

Island, forms an excellent harbour for ships of all sizes. The I. In Civil Cases. — ^The arrest must be by virtue of a 

Holy Isle, an irregular cone 1020 feet high, was once the precept or order out of some court, and must be effected 
site of a cell inhabited by St Molios, a disciple of St Columba. by corporal seizing or touching the defendant’s body, or as 
Off the south-east point of Arran lies the low rocky islet directed by the vsrit, capias et attachias, take and catch 
of Pladda, with a lighthouse having two fixed lights 130 hold of. And if the defendant make his escape it is a 
and 77 feet above high water, and visible 16 and 13 miles rescous, or rescue, and attachment may be had against him, 
respectively, in clear weather. It has a telegraph station, and the bailiff may then justify the breaking open of the 
from which the arrival of vessels in the Clyde is notified house in which he is, to carry him away, 
to Glasgow and Greenock. Many parts of the island are Arrests on mesne process, before judgment obtained, are 
traditionally connected with Robert Bruce. Thus one of the abolished by 32 and 33 Viet. c. 62, § 6 ; an exception, 
largest of the water-worn recesses in the high sandstone however, is made in cases in which the plaintiff proves, at 
cliff^s of the west coast is called the king’s cave, another any time before final judgment, by evidence on oath to the 
is the king’s kitchen, a third his cellar, and a fourth his satisfaction of a judge of one of the superior courts, that 
table, while the hill above is the king’s bill • the southern he has a good cause of action to the amount of £50, that 
extremity of Lamlash Bay is the King’s Cross Point; and an the defendant is about to quit the country, and that his 
ancient fort in Qlencloy is said to have sheltered his men. absence will materially prejudice the plaintiff in prose cut- 
The antiquities of the island, besides those already men- ing his action. In such cases an order for arrest may be 
tioned, are Druidical circles (of which the most complete are obtained till security to the amount of the claim be found, 
at Tormore, near Drimadoon, and are called Snidhe Choior Until a recent period a judgment creditor might arrest 
Fhionn, or Fingal’s cauldron seat), Danish forts, and sepul- his debtor under a vmt of capias ad satisfacierdum, but 
chral cairns, such as the immense mound, 200 feet in cir- since 32 and 33 Viet. c. 62 (the Debtor’s Act, 1869), 
cumference, at the head of Glen Meneadmar or Moneymore. imprisonment for debt has been abolished in England, 
ARRAS (the JIcTnetacum of the Romans), a fortified city except in certain cases, and in these the period of detention 
of France, chief town of the department of Pas de Calais, must not exceed one year. 

and formerly capital of the province of Artois. Its name, The following persons are “privileged from arrest,^ viz., 
otherwise Atrecht, is like Artois, a corruption of the name Members of the Royal Family and the ordinary 

of the Atrebates. It is situated on both sides of the . servants of the king or queen regnant, chaplains, lords of 
Scarpe, where that river receives the Crinchon, 32 miles the bedchamber, <fcc. This privilege does not extend to 
N.B. of Amiens, and 100 miles N.N.E. of Paris. The servants of a queen cohort or dowager. 2d, Peers of 
tovm is well built and adorned -with many handsome the realm, peeresses by birth, creation, or marriage, Scotch 
edifices, such as the tovm-house, a beautiful building, dating and Irish peers and peeresses. Sd, Members of the House 
from 1510 ; the cathedral (1833), on the site of the older of Commons during the session of Parliament, and for a 
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convenient time (forty days) before and after it. Members 
of Convocation appear to have the same privilege. 
Foreign ambassadors and their “ domestics and domestic 
servants.” Temporary privilege from arrest is enjoyed by 
barristers travelling on circuit, by parties, witnesses, or 
attorneys connected with a cause, and by clergymen whilst 
performing divine service. 

The arrest of any privileged person is irregular ah initio^ 
and the party may be discharged on motion. The only 
exception is as to indictable crimes, such as “treason, 
felony, and breach of the peace.” 

There are no longer any places where persons are 
privileged from arrest, such as the Mint, Savoy, Whitefriara, 
<fcc-, on the ground of their being ancient palaces ; but 
near the Palace of Holyrood, Edinburgh, a sanctuary still 
exists for the benefit of debtors, who resort there for such 
protection, and take lodgings within the precincts. 

Except in cases of treason, felony, or breach of the peace, 
an arrest cannot be made on a Sunday, and if made it is 
void (29 Car. IL c. 7) ; but it may be made in the night 
as well as in the day. 

IL In Criminal Cases. — All persons whatsoever are, 
without distinction, equally liable to this arrest, and any 
man may arrest without warrant or precept, and outer 
doors may be broken open fpr that purpose. The arrest 
may be made, — Isi, by warrant ; 2dy by an officer without 
warrant; 3c;?, by a private person without warrant ; or, 
Athf by a hue and cry. 

1. Warrants are ordinarily granted by justices of the peace on 
information or complaint in writing and upon oath, and^they must 
be indorsed when it is intended they should he executed in another 
county (see 11 and 12 Vict. c. 42). They are also granted in 
cases of treason or other offence affecting the Government: by the 
Pii'vy Council, or c)ne of the secretaries of state, and also by the 
chief or other justice of the court of Queeu's bench in cases of 
felcvny, imsdemeanour, or indictment found, or criminal information 
granted in that court. Every warrant ought to specify the offence 
charged, the authority under which the arrest is to be made, the 
person who is to execute it, and the person who is to be arrested. 

2. The officers who may arrest without warrant are, — justices of 
the peace, for felony or breach of the peace committed in their 
presence ; the sherilf and the coroner in their county, for felony ; 
constables, for treason, felony, or breach of the peace committed in 
their view, — and within the metropolitan police district they have 
even larger powers ; and watchmen from sunset to sunrise. 

. 3. A private person is bound to arrest for a felony committed in 
his presence, under penalty of fine and imprisonment. 

4. The arrest by hue and cry is where officers and private per- 
sons are concerned in pursuing felons, or such as have dangerously 
wounded others. 

The remedy for a wrongful arrest is by an action for 
false imprisonment. 

In Scotland the law of arrest in criminal procedure has 
a general constitutional analogy with that of England, 
though practice differs with the varying character of 
the judicatories. Colloquially the word arrest is used in 
comp^sory procedure for the recovery of debt ; but the 
technical term appKcable in that department is caption, 
and the law on the subject is generically different from 
that of England. There never was a practice in Scottish 
law corresponding with the English arrest in mesne pro- 
cess ; hut by old custom a warrant for caption could be 
obtained where a creditor made oath that he had reason to 
believe^ his debtor meditated flight from the country, and 
the writ so issued is called a warrant against a person in 
meditatione fy^ce. Imprisonment of old followed on eccle- 
siastical cursing, and by fiction of law in later times it was 
not the creditor's remedy, but the punishment of a refrac- 
tory person denounced rebel for disobedience to the 
injunctions of the law requiring fulfilment of his obligation. 
The system was reformed and stripped of its cumbrous 
fictions by an Act of the year 1837. Although the pro- 
ceedings against the person could only follow on completed 


( process, yet, by a peculiarity of the Scottish law, documents 
executed with certain formalities, and by special - statute 
bills and promissory-notes, can be registered in the records 
. . of a court for execution against the person as if they were 
judgments of the court. 

OF Judgment is the assigning just reason why 
judgment should not pass, notwithstanding verdict given, 
either in civil or in criminal cases, and from intrinsic causes 
arising on the face of the record. 

ARKESTMENT, in Scottish LaWy denotes that process 
by which a creditor detains the goods or effects of his 
debtor in the hands of third parties till the debt due to him 
shall be paid. It is divided into two kinds, — Ist, Arrest- 
ment in security, used when proceedings are commencing, 
or in other circumstances where a claim may become, but 
is not yet, enforceable ; and 2d, Arrestment in execution, 
following on the decree of a court, or on a registered 
document, under a clause or statutory power of registra- 
tion, according to the custom of Scotland. By the process 
of arrestment the property covered by it is merely retained 
in its place ; to realise it for the satisfaction of the credi- 
tor's claim a farther proceeding called “ Forthcoming '' is 
necessary. By old practice, alimentary funds, or those 
necessary for subsistence, were not liable to arrestment. 
By 33 and 34 Vict. c. 63, the wages of all labourers, farm- 
servants, manufacturers, artificers, and work-people, are 
not arrestable except (1) in so far as they exceed 20s. per^ 
week ; but the expense of the arrestment is not to be 
charged against the debtor unless the sum recovered exceed 
the amount of the said expense ; or (2) under decrees for 
alimentary, allowances and payments, or for rates and taxes 
imposed by law. 

ARRIA, the wife of Csecina Psetus, who, having been 
engaged in the conspiracy of Scribonianus against the 
Emperor Claudius, 42 a.d., was condemned to death. 
Arria, resolving not to survive her husband, stabbed herself 
with a dagger, which she then handed to him with the 
words, “ Psetus, it does not pain me.” Her daughter, also 
called Arria, was the wife of Thrasea ; and when he was 
coudemued to death by Nero, she would have imitated her 
mother's example, but was dissuaded by her husband, who 
entreated her to live for the sake of their children. She 
was sent into banishment. 

ARRIAI^* ('Appiavos), a distinguished Creek historian 
and philosopher, who lived in the time of the Emperors 
Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, and Marcus Aurelius. He was 
a native of Nicomedia, born about the end of the 1st cen- 
ti^ of our era, and was one of the most distinguished 
disciples of the famous Epictetus. In 124 A.D. he lived at 
Athens, where he made the acquaintance of the Emperor 
Hadrian, who was so much struck with his practical wis- 
dom as to raise hi m to several high offices ; and under 
Antoninus he obtained even the consulship. The only 
other event of his life of which we know anything is, that 
he was appointed governor of Cappadocia, and in that 
capacity distinguished himself by the victory he gained 
over the Alani. Arrian proudly disdained to give any in- 
formation regarding himself; and his life, written by Dion 
Cassius, is lost. History and philosophy are greatly indebted 
to Arrian ; for, being a disciple of Epictetus, who himself 
did not write any work, Arrian determined to be to him 
what Xenophon had been to Socrates, and published his 
philosophical lectures in eight books, of which only the 
first half is extant ; but the portion which has come down 
to us gives us a most exalted view of the ethical philosophy 
of Epictetus and the Stoics generally. The work bears the 
Mle 'E^lktittov, and is contained in Schweig 

hauseris FhUosophice Epicteteae Monumenta, vol iff. A 
second work, by which Arrian testified his attachment to 
his great master, bears the title 'EyxctptW 'EttuctiJtou, a 
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short maniial of moral philosophy, compiled from the 
lectures of Epictetus, which for many centuries was 
regarded both by Pagans and Christians as the best book 
on the subject. It has been published in a great many 
editions ; the best is in the collection of Schweighauser 
mentioned above. Of Arrian's original works the one of 
greatest importance is his account of the expedition of 
Alexander the Great in seven books. It contains the most 
complete and authentic account of that conqueror's career 
being baaed upon the lost works of Aiistobulus and 
Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, both of whom accompanied the 
king during the expedition. The best modem editions are 
those of Ellendt, 1832, 2 vols. 8vo ; Kriiger, Berlin, 1835 
and 1848, 2 vols. 8vo, and 1851, 1 vol. 8voj Sintenis, Lips. 
1849 ; and Diibner and Muller, 1846. Connected with his 
history of Alexander is a treatise on India, in the Ionic 
dialect, which he wrote separately, in order not to break 
the continuity of the narrative. He also wrote a work on 
the chase, a periplus or voyage round the coasts of the Black 
Sea, and a manual of tactics ; but of many other works 
ascribed to him by the ancients there are extant only a few 
fragments. Certain descriptions of the coasts of the Sea of 
Azov and the Bed Sea, which are ascribed to him, are pro- 
bably the productions of a later period. Arrian's style is 
simple, lucid, and manly. His imitation of Xenophon is 
visible, not only in his style and diction, but even in the 
subjects on which he wrote. His language, though pure 
Attic, presents some peculiarities which are not found in 
the works of his great model. 

ABBOWBOOT. A large proportion of the edible 
starches obtained from the rhizomes or root-stocks of 
various plants are known in commerce under the name of 
arrowroot. Properly the name should be restricted to the 



Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 

Arrowroot Plant (Maranta artmdtnacea). — Fig. 1, stem, leaves, and 
flowers ; fig, 2, roots. 

starch yielded by two or three species of Ma/ranta, the 
chief of which is AT. arundinaeea ; and when genuine or 
West Indian arrowroot is spoken of, it is understood that 
this is the variety meant. Maranta arundinaeea is origi- 
nally a native of the American continent, but it has long 
been cultivated in the West Indian Islands, and it has now 
spread to most tropical countries. The plant produces a 
scaly, white, tuberous rhizome, and it is at the period when 
this organ is gorged with starch-cells, immediately before 
the season of rest, that it is ripe for use. In addition to 
about 25 per cent, of starch, the fresh roots contain a pro- 
portion of woody tissue, vegetable albumen, and various 
salts. The arrowroot may be separated on a small scale in 
the same manner as potato-starch is frequently prepared, 
that is, by peeling the root and grating it in water, when 
the starch falls fco the bottom. The Liquor is then drained 


off, and the starch purified by repeated washings till it is 
ready for drying. On a large scale the manufacture of 
arrowroot is conducted with specially prepared machinery. 
The rhizomes when dug up are washed free of earthy 
impurities and afterwards skinned. Subsequently, accord- 
ing to Pereira's Materia Medica^ the carefully skinned 
tubers are washed, then ground in a mill, and the pulp 
washed in tinned-copper cylindrical washing-machines. 
The fecula is subsequently dried in drying-houses. In 
order to obtain the fecula free from impurity, pure water 
must be used, and great care and attention paid in every 
step of the process. The skinning or peeling of the tubers 
must be performed with great nicety, as the cuticle contains 
a resinous matter which imparts colour and a disagreeable 
fiavour to the starch. German-silver palettes are used for 
skimming the deposited fecula, and shovels of the same 
metal for packing the dried fecula. The drying is effected 
in pans, covered with white gauze to exclude dust and 
insects." 

Arrowroot is distinguished by the granules agglomerat- 
ing into small balls, by slightly crepitating when rubbed 
between the fingers, and by yielding with boiling water a 
fine, transparent, inodorous, and pleasant-tasted jelly. In 
microscopic structure the granules present an ovoid form, 
marked with concentric lines very similar to potato-starch, 
but readily distinguished by having a hiium " marking at 
the thick extremity of the granule, while in potato-starch 
the same appearance occurs at the thin end (compare figs. 
3 and 4 below). In addition to the West Indian supplies, 
arrowroot is now found in the commerce of Brazil, the 
East Indies, Australia, Cape Colony, and Natal, in the last 
of which localities it has become a staple of some im- 
portance. Bermuda arrowroot has always been held in 
the highest esteem, but on those islands the cultivation 
is gradually giving way to more profitable crops. In 1872 
only 26,710 Ib, of the value of X1323, were exported from 
the Bermudas, while in 1851 the value of the export trade 
was more than 0,000. St Yincent is now the chief seat 
of arrowroot culture in the West Indies. 

Tousdes-moisy or Tulema arrowroot, is obtained from 
several species of Canna^ a genus closely allied to Maranta, 
and cultivated in the same manner. The granules of toue- 
les-mois are readily distinguishable by their very large size 
(fig, 5). JSast Indian arrowroot is obtained from the 
root-stocks of several species of the zingiberaceous genus. 
Curcuma, chiefly C. angustifolia, Brazilian arrovn*oot is 
the starch of the cassava plant, Jatropha ManiKot (fig. 6), 
which when agglutinated on hot plates forms the tapioca 
of commerce. The cassava is now cultivated in the East 
Indian Archipelago as well as in South America. Tacca, 


or OtaJieite arrow- 
root, is the pro- 
duce of Tacca pinna- 
tijida, the Pia plant 
of the South Sea 
Islands. Portland 
arrowroot was for- 
merly prepared on 
the isle of Portland 
from the tubers of the 
common Cuckoo Pint, 

Arum Tnaculatum. 

Various other species 
of Arum yield valuable 
food-starches in hot 
countries. Under the Fig. 5. Fig. 6. 

nameof starch aramiles magaified. — Fig. 3, potato ] 

root the farina of po- fig. 4, arrowroot ; fig. 6, toTis-les-moie % 
tatoes is sometimes jatropha. 

sold, and the French excel in the preparation of ioii- 
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tations of tKe more costly starches from this source. The 
chief use, however, of potato-farina as an edible starch 
is for adxilterating other and more costly preparations. 
This falsification can readily be detected by microscopic 
examination, and the accompanying drawings exhibit the 
appearance under the microscope of the principal starches 
we have described. Although these starches agree in che- 
mical composition, their value as articles of diet varies 
considerably, owing to different degrees of digestibility and 
pleasantness of taste. Arrowroot is found frequently to 
remain in the stomach of invalids when most other forms 
of food are rejected, and on this account it has considerable 
therapeutic value. Being destitute of nitrogen, arrowroot 
and the other edible starches belong to the force-producing 
class of foods, and cannot of themselves form a perfect diet. 
They require to he associated with milk, eggs, meat, or 
other substances rich in nitrogenous compounds as articles of 
diet; and they should not he given to young infants, whose 
organs are not suited for the digestion of starchy food. 

AEROWSMITH, the name of a family of geographers. 
The first of them, Aaron Axrowsmith, was born in 1750 at 
Winston in Durham. When about twenty years of age he 
came to London, and was employed by Cary, the engraver. 
In 1790 he made himself famous by his large chart of 
the world on Mercator’s projection. Four years later he 
published another large map of the world on the globular 
projection, with a companion volume of explanation. The 
maps of North America and Scotland are the most 
celebrated of his many latex productions. He died in 1823, 
leaving two sons, Aaron and Samuel, the elder of whom was 
the compiler of the JSfton Oomparative Atlas, of a Biblical 
atlas, and of various manuals of geography. John Arrow- 
amith, nephew of the elder Aaron, was born at Winston in 
1790, and in 1810 joined his uncle in London, In 1834 
he published his London Atlas, the best set of maps then 
in existence. He followed up the atlas with a long series 
of elaborate and carefully-executed maps, those of Australia, 
America, Africa, and India being especially valuable. In 
1862 he received the gold medal of the Royal Geographical 
Society, of which body he was one of the founders. He 
died 2d May 1873. 

ARSACIDiE, the dynasty of Parthian kings, so called 
from the name of the founder, .^rsaces. Very little is 
known of the circumstances attending the sudden rise of 
the Parthian power, or of the leader under whom it was 
effected. He is said by some to have been a Parthian 
noble, by others to have been a predatory Scythian chief. 
But at all evpts, about 250 B.a, when the Seleucid 
empire of Antiochus 11. was distracted by an Egyptian 
war and the successful rebellion of Bactria, the Parthians, 
hitherto subject and almost unknown to history, revolted, 
established an independent kingdom, and made their leader, 
Arsaces, their first sovereign. He is said to have been 
killed in battle, after a short reign of three years, and the 
throne was then occupied by his brother, Tiridates, who, 
like all succeeding sovereigns of Parthia, assumed the 
name Arsaces as a regal title. The empire increased 
rapidly in^ extent and strength, and for a time was the 
most formidable rival of the Roman power. Towards the 
close of the 2d century a.I). it had fallen somewhat into 
decay, as ia^ manifest from the successful Roman invasions 
under Avidius Cassius and the Emperor Sevems ; and it 
finally succumbed to the Persians, who (224 a.i>.) revolted 
under Artaxerxes, and slew in battle Artabanus, the twenty- 
ninth and last of the Arsacidae. See Pauthia. 

a town in Russia, in the government of 
Nijni-Novgorod, at the confluence of two minor tributaries 
of the Volga, the Arsha and Tesha. It has thirty-four 
churches, three monasteries, several schools, and various 
benevol^t institutions. There are dye-works, soap-fac- 


tories iron-works, and extensive tanneries; and a large 
trade, stimulated by two annual fairs, is carried on, more 
especially in sheep-skins and sail-cloth. Population, 10,517. 

ARSENAL (supposed to be derived from arx navalts, 
whence the Eomaunt word arthejial, signif^g generally 
a “citadel,” though primarily it meant simply a nav^ 
citadeD), is an establishment for the construction, repair, 
receipt, storage, and issue of warlike stores. 

A first class arsenal, which can renew the materiel and 
equipment of a large army must embrace a gun factory, car- 
riage factory, laboratory, and small arms ammunition factory, 
small arms factory, harness, saddlery, and tent factories, 
and a powder factory ; in addition it must possess great 
store-houses. In a second class arsenal the factories would 
be replaced by workshops. The situation of an arsenal ^Situation 
should be governed by strategical considerations. If of 
the first class, it should be situated at the base of operations 
and supply; it must be secure from attack, not too near a 
frontier, and placed so as to draw in readily the resources 
of the country. The defences of a large arsenal would be Defences 
provided for by a chain of detached forts and an encemts 
of sufficient strength. 

The great point in arranging stores is their proper preser- Organiza- 
vation and facility for issue. The branches of an arsenal may tion. 
be divided into A, Storekeeping ; B, Construction ; C, Ad- 
ministration. Under A we should have the following de- 
partments and stores: — Departments of issue and receipt, 
pattern room, armoury department, ordnance or park, har- 
ness, saddlery, and accoutrements, camp equipment, took 
and instruments, engineer store, magazines, raw material 
store, timber yard, breaking up storey unserviceable store. 

Under B, — Gun factory, carriage factory, laboratory, small 
arms factory, harness and tent factory, powder factory, <fcc. 

In a second class arsenal there would he workshops instead of 
these factories. C. — Under the head of administration 
would be classed the chief director of the arsenal, the superin- 
tendents and assistant-superintendents of the factories and 
branches of the arsenal Besides these, who woffid usually bo 
artillery officers, there would be required managers or fore- 
men (civil and military), non-commissioned officers, arti- 
ficers, workmen, and labourers. In addition a staff of 
clerks and writers are necessary for all the office work of 
the establishments. In the manufacturing branches we 
should want skill, and efficient and economical work, both 
executive and administrative ; in the storekeeping part, 
good arrangement, great care, thorough knowledge of all 
warlike stores, both in their active and passive state, and 
scrupulous exactness in the custody, issue, and receipt of 
stores. For fuller details than can be given here the reader 
is referred to a paper on the organisation of an arsenal, by 
Lieut. Collen, R.^, in vol. viiL Proceedings P,A. Inst. 

In England the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, manu- Royal 
factures and stores the requirements of the army and navy, Arsftual. 
Under the scheme of army localisation now in force, 
there are district-issuing stores for the troops for camp 
equipage, field stores, and reserve ammunition. The con- 
centration of nearly the whole of our military factories and 
stores at one place, Woolwich, has long been considered an 
evil, and it has been proposed to establish, at some centra-, 
spot, a large military dep6t or arsenal, which should be 
complementary to Woolwich. 

lie history of the Royal Arsenal is treated in the paper 
by Lieut. Grover before referred to. As a manufacturing 
establishment it has existed about 150 years, but as a mili- 
tary post and store dep6t it possesses a greater antiquity. 

Before 1805 it was called the “Tower Pkce” or King’s 
Warren, and the land had been probably acquired in 1667 


1 See a very interesting paper, by Lieut. C. B. Grover, B.E., in voL 
vi, Proceedi/ngs JR. A. Inst., on tbe Royal Arsenal at WoolwicA. 
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as sites for batteries to protect Wool-wicli against the in- 
vading Dutch fleet, although in 1664 mention is made of 
storehouses, &c., and sheds for repairing ship carriages. Tn 
1668 ^ns, carriages, and stores were concentrated at 
Woolwich, and in 1695 the laboratory establishment was 
moved from Greenwich to the former place. Prior to 
1716 ordnance was obtained from private manufacturers, 
and proved by the Board of Ordnance. In 1716 a dan- 
gerous explosion took place at the Moorfields Foundry, and 
it was decided to build a royal brass foundry at the Tower 
Place, Woolwich. Founders were advertised for, and the 
records of those times show that Mr Andrew Schalch of 
Douay was selected. The popular story of Schalch’s fore- 
seeing the explosion, and being afterwards commissioned 
to search for a site and build a foundry is completely dis- 
proved by Lieut. Grover. The original Tower Place con- 
sisted of 42 acres only, while the present Eoyal Arsenal 
occupies 333 acres. In 1741 an academy or school for 
instructing the people of the military branch of the 
ordnance was established at the Warren. It was not till 
1805 that the collection of establishments, consisting of a 
found^, laboratory, repository, <fec., and stores, became the 
Royal’ Arsenal. 

Having thus glanced at the history of the arsenal, 
we shall now endeavour to describe the various manu- 
facturing establishments concentrated at Woolwich, and 
those at Enfield and Waltham. 

The Woolwich establishments consist of the Royal Gun Factories, 
the Royal Laboratory, the Royal Carriage Department, a Chemical 
and Photographic establishment, a Gas Factory, and the Control 
Department Stores. The others are the Royal Small Anns Factory 
at Enfield, and the Royal Gunpowder Factory at Waltham Abbey. 
Royal Gun The Royal Gun Factories consist of forges, smith's shop, rolling 
Factories, mills, pattern shop, brass and iron foundry, gun-boring mill, tocn 
rooms, turneries, lighting room, field-gun section, engine repairing 
shop, examining branch, pattern room. The factories employ the fol- 
lowing machinery : — 291 lathes, 42 boring machines, 67 drilling 
machines; 12 rifling, 13 planing, 87 slotting, 64 shaping, 42 milling, 

7 screwing, 8 lapping, 8 wheel cutting, and 20 weighing machines; 
2 saws, 240 vices, 64 lumaces, 6 blowing fans. The total horse-power 
fmployed is— engines, 663, and boilers, 1620. Besides the elaborate 
machinery detailed there are no less than 86 cranes of all kinds, 
giving a collective power of 1172 tons, and 17 steam hammers, from 

8 cwt. up to 30 tons. The average value of the work turned out is 
about £263,700 annually, and the department is capable of produc- 
ing 6000 tons of guns of various calibres per year, or 7500 tons of 

Pcrflounel. forgings. The j^ersonnel consists of a superintendent and assistant- 
superintendent (artillery officers), deputy-assistant superintendent, 
24 clerks and writers, draftsmen, proof-master and proof-sergeants, 
and time-keepers ; 22 masters and foremen, 386 artificers, and 571 
labourers and boys, 

l.’oyal The Royal Laboratory comprises an extensive series of factories 

Lfilio- and workshops. Under the head of small arm ammunition alone 

ratory. we find a paper factory, lead or bullet factory, small arms factory, 

containing 456 machines, and the ** magazines,” which include 
capping machines, and all those req[uired for filling and finishing 
cartridges. The whole plant of 894 machines is capable of produc- 
ing, in a week of fifty-four hours, 1,500,000 ball cartridges, and 
UndvotK. 500,000 blank cartridges. For the manufacture of rockets there is 

the smith's shop in the main factory, and the rock^. factory in the 
marshes. In these, a plant of 73 machines is capable of producing, 
per week of fifty-four hours, 4460 rockets of all kinds. The manu- 
Fuzes. facture of fuzes is divided into two parts, for wood and metal fuzes. 

In the workshops of the former 93 machines are used, and 7000 
wood fuzes can be turned out in a week. For metal fuzes are 
squired metal turners’ shops, brass foundry, paper factory, composi- 
tion buildings, containing the machines for filling, pressing, and 
finishing fuzes. The whole plant of 142 machines and apparatus 
Projectiles, can turn out 8000 fuzes in a week. For the manufacture of projec- 
tiles there are a shell foundry, brass foundry, smiths' shops, metal and 
turners’ shops, tinman's shop, rifle shell factory, repairing and tool 
sliop. The whole of the plant consists of 971 machines, capable 
of turning out weekly 6616 projectiles, field and heavy, taking the 
36 pounder and the 9-inch gun as an average, and the weight of 
such out-turn would be 2814 tons. The wood machinery depart- 
ment of the Laboratory for making powder barrels and general work 
«*onsists of carpenter’s shop, satw-miUs, and cooperage. The plant 
of 116 machines can turn out 1000 small arms ammunition boxes, 
and 2700 barrels weekly. The torpedo factory adjoins the main 
factory, and contains 66 machines. For the manufactitre of cor- 


rugated brass cases and zinc cylinders (to contain common cartridges), 
there is a metal-tumer’s shop capable of producing w'eekly 160 
brass cases, and 600 zinc cases. The brass foundry can turn out 
12 tons of castings weekly. Besides the above there are many mls- 
eellaneons shops and machine-rooms. In the Royal Laboratory 
there are 66 engines and boilers of 6165 horse-power (indicated), and 
a total of 2847 machines, the fuel consumed weekly by this im- 
mense establishment amounting to 93 tons. The average value of 
the out-turn is £472,000. The ^ersonfiel consists of a superinten- ®i’soiinel. 
dent and assistant-superintendent (artillery officers), 40 clerks and 
writers, manager and assistant-manager, 30 masters and foremen, 

669 artificers, and 1772 labourers. 

The Carriage Department manufactures all carriages, i)latforms, Royal Car- 
artillery machines, for the artillery, royal navy, and transport ser- riage De- 
vices. Its shops are as follows : — ^main forge, scrap forge, 6 smithies, parimeiit. 
containing in all 173 fires; 10 furnaces, with steam hammers, forging 
machines, &c. ; 11 fitters’ shops, 6 being for general work, and the 
remainder for work classed according to the divisions of the artilleiy 
service ; general foundry, painters’ shops, wheelers’ shops, carpen- 
ters’ shops, pattern makers’ shops, saw-mills, collar makers’ shops. 

In these different workshops there are 17 steam hammers; 16 forging 
machines, bolt and nnt making machines, rivetting machines^ &c.; 22 
shearing, punching, and cutting machines ; 9 planing machines ; 19 
shaping, 17 slotting, 10 boring and facing, 49 boring and drilling 
machines; 86 lathes, 17 bolt-screwing and nut-facing, 8 milling, 4 
band sawiag, 2 bending machines. For tin work there are 7 machines, 
and numerous machines for cleaning castings and turnings, grind- 
stones, &c. For woodwork there are 43 saws of various kinds; 

5 planing circnlar, 14 boring, 8 mortising and tenoning, 19 shaping 
machines ; 17 lathes, and machines for sharpening saws and spoke 
dressing, hydraulic presses, &;c. Besides these there are various 
miscellaneous machines. The total nominal horse-power is 250. 

The value of the annual out-turn is about £210,000. This depart- 
ment is able to turn out in one year 66 field batteries, 180 naval or 
garrison carriages with slides or platforms, 24 turret carriages, 860 
transport carriages. In addition to this work a large quantity of 
repairs, conversions, and experimental work could he carried out. 

By working at night the out-turn could be increased 30 per cent 

The personnel of the establishment consists of 1 superintendent, Personnel. 

1 assistant-superintendent, manager, assistant-manager, 88 clerks 
and writers, 38 masters and foremen, 792 artificers, 480 labourers 
and boys. 

In the storekeeping branch of the Arsenal, which is Tinder the Store- 
Control Department, we find 1 controller, 1 deputy-controller, keeping 
4 assistant-controllers, 2 commissaries, 7 deputy-commissaries, 8 Depart- 
assistant-commissaries, 6 sub-assistant-commissaries, 11 clerks andment. 
writers, 114 masters and foi-emen, 58 artificers, 668 labourers and 
boys, 60 women and girls employed. 

The Royal Small Arms Factory at Enfield, and the Powder Fac- 
tory at Waltham Abbey, scarcely fall under the heading Arsenal^ 
hut as in other countries similar factories are sometimes found within 
the precincts of an arsenal, and they belong theoretically to the 
subject, we shall iroeak of them here. 

The factory at Enfield Lock consists of the following shops : — Royal 
barrel mill, machine room, polishing^ room, grinding room, temper- 
ing room, tool room, smithery, millwright's room, foundry and 
annealing shop, joiner’s shop, containing an enormous quantity of Ractorv 
beautiful machinery worked by steam and water power. The ^ ^ * 

average annual value of the work turned out is £214,482. The 
capability of the factory, if worked to its highest pressure, would bt 
about 3000 arms per week with two gangs of workmen. 

The personnel consists of 1 superintendent and 1 assistant-super- PersonneL 
intendent (artillery officers), a chief inspector of small arms, 27 clerk?, 
writers, and time-keepers, 1 manager, 78 masters and foremen, 716 
arrtificers, 806 labooiera and hoys. 

The Powder Factory consists of 1 saltpetre refinery, 1 house for Royal Gun 
extracting saltpetre from damaged powder, 1 sulphur refinery, 1 Dowder 
cylinder house with retorts for burning charcoal, 2 steam stores, Factory, 

2 heading-up houses, 1 barrel house, 1 proof house, 1 mechanic’s Waltham 
shop, houses for charcoal and composition mills, incorporating Abbey, 
mills, breaking-down machines, press boxes with pumps, granu- 
lating machines, pellet press, glazing barrels, horizontal reels, 

slope reels, fire engines, and houses for all the machines required in 
the manufacture of gun-cotton. Both steam and water power are 
used. The annual value of the out-turn is £41,000. The capacity 
of the factory working at highest pressure would be about 30,000 
barrels pebble powderper annum, or 20,000 pebble and 4000 R.F.Q. 
powder (each barrel containing 100 Ib), and 160 tons gun-cotton. 

The persownd comprises 1 superintendent, 1 assistant-superin ten- Personuel 
dent (artillery officers), 1 superintendent and 1 assistant-superin- 
tendent of machinery, 1 master worker, 1 master refiner, 9 clerks, 
writers, and time-keepers, 12 masters and foremen, 71 artificers, 

196 labourers and boys. 

There are no arsenals, properly so called, in the British 
colonies. The troops are supplied from stores and work- 
shops in charge of the Control Department. In India the India. 

11. — So 
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aimy is equipped and supplied by the Ordnance Depart- 
ments of Bengal^ Madras, and Bombay ; and tbe arsenals 
come under tbe bead of second class, being establishments 
for storage, issue, receipt, repair, and partial manufacture. 
Warlike stores are partly obtained from England, but to^ a 
great extent manufactured in the military factories of India. 
The chief arsenals are those of Fort William (Calcutta), 
Madras, Bombay, Allahabad (in the N.W. Provinces), and 
Ferozpore (in the Panjab). These arsenals are administered 
by commissaries of ordnance (artillery officers), assisted 
by warrant officers chosen from the army,^ and non- 
commissioned officers. Natives are employed as artificers, 
writers, and labourers. The native establishment is usually 
divided into permanent ” and extra,” the former class 
being permanent Government servants, and the latter merely 
hired according to requirements. 

The detail of a chief Indian arsenal may be taken to be some- 
^Fhat as follows:— 2 commissaries of ordnance, 10 or 12 warrant 
oncers (conductors, &c.) ; 2 armourer sergeants, 9 or 10 sergeants 
and laboratory men, 300 to 400 native foremen, artificers, and 
workmen, and about 300 labourers. Besides these main arsenals, 
each of which supplies on an average a force of 36,000 troops of all 
arms, there are many minor arsenals, ordnance magazines, and 
ordnance depOts. In India an ordnance magazine is a place for the 
storage, issue, and receipt of warlike stores, and has small workshops. 
In by-gone days numerous ordnance establishments were necessa^, 
but now, when means of communication by rail and road have in- 
creased so largely, there is an obvious military disadvantage in 
seatterin^ military stores broadcast over the country. In India, also, 
the principle is observed of making regiments and batteries inde- 
pendent of outside aid. They possess the means of executing all 
repairs of regimental equipment, and as the greater portion of the 
army of Infia are in possession of their camp equipa^ and reserve 
ammunition, they are able to move at short notice, while the chief 
arsenals at the bases of operations would form the bases of the 
equipment of any large force of aU arms entering on a campaign. 
The military factories comprise — (1.) Foundry and shell factory at 
Coasipore, near Calcutta; (2.) Gun carriage factories at Fathighur 
(N.'W. Provinces), Madras, and Bombay; (3.) Small arm ammuni- 
tion factories at Dumdum (near Calcutta), and Kirkee (Bombay). 
(4.) Powder factories at Ishapore (near Calcutta), Madras, and Kirkee. 
(5.) Harness and saddlery factory at Cawnpore (N.W. Provinces). 
These factories are administered by artillery officers as superiuten- 
dents, assisted by warrant officers, civil and military mechanics, 
native artificers, workmen, and labourers. 

The United States depend largely on private industry 
for war material, large trade factories existing for the 
supply of smaE arms and guns. There were also foundries 
at Beading, South Boston, and Providence during the war ; I 
and arsenals of construction at Boston, New York, Wash- 
ington, Bridesbnrg, St Louis, Alleghany, Fort Monro. 
These, however, have been largely reduced. 

Like most of the details of the French military organisa- 
tion, the system of the supply of war material is somewhat 
^settled. Previous to the war of 1870-71, France possessed 
manufactories and arsenals for store and construction. 
These were not, however, placed in accordance with true 
strategical principles, ^ or with reference to the quick supply 
of the army. Thus the camp equipment was mainly stored 
at Paris and Yersailles, and carriages at Vernon and 
Ch^teauroux, Artillery officers and men were employed 
in the military factories. It is understood that in future 
each territorial district of the army will have its own arsenal 
or, at least, its own depdt of military stores ; but while 
military factories are maintained, war materiel will also be 
drawn from private industry. 

The chief German arsenals are at Spandau, Cologne, 
Dantzig. There are second class arsenals at Dresden, Lud- 
wigsburg, Carlsmhe, Augsburg, Munich, in the confede- 
rated states, but the tendency is to reduce these; and a con- 
siderable concentration has taken place at Spandau, which 
now forms the great centre of the military manufactories. In 


^ Metz and Strasbourg, containing military factories and ex- 
tenslTe arsenals, were situated on the front line of danger. 


every artillery garrison and fortress there are artillery depots 
for the storage of materiel. The system of the German arniy 
is to make regiments as independent as possible, and with 
; their dep6t ^'work detachments” even re-equipment is 
performed. Spandau embraces a gun and projectile foundry, 
powder factory, laboratory, small arms factory, and a largo 
arsenal of construction. There are also a powder factory 
at Neisse, smaU arm factories at Erfurt and Dantzig, in 
addition to Kmpp^s great factory at Essen, in Westphalia, 

It is said Kmpp employs good workmen, and that, so far 
as guns and carriages are concerned, his factory can turn 
out three to five field batteries daily. Artilleiy officers are 
largely employed in Germany in all the work of the arsenals. 

At Vienna are united in one enormous arsenal a gun- Austiian 
carriage factory, laboratory, foundry, small arms factory, <fcc. 

The arsenal can turn out 300,000 to 400,000 projectiles, 

1400 guns, 960 field-carriages, and harness for 1800 car- 
riages, There is also an artUlery dep6t in each miKtary 
district, besides laboratories, &c. Austria also draws from 
the trade. She has an organised service, called the Tech- 
nical Artillery, for the performance of the work connected 
with her factories and arsenals. 

Bussia has made considerable strides in the improvement Russia, 
of her military manufactories within the last few years. 

She possesses small arms factories at Tonla near St Peters- 
btirgh, Sestroetz near Moscow, and at Ijewsk. There ‘are 
foundries at St Petersburg and Olonetz. The arsenal at 
St Petersburg includes the foundry and other mUitary 
establishments. The arsenals of Briansk and Kiev also 
contain military factories. Foundry establishments for 
furnishing projectiles and guns also exist at St Peters- 
burg, Alexaadro-Olonetz (government of Olonetz), Lon- 
gane (government of Ekaterinoslav), Perm, Ekaterinburg, 
Kamensk, Nijni-Isetsk, WerkhuATournisk, Barentschin, 
Glatonstov, <fcc. There are imperial powder factories at 
Ochta (near St Petersburg), Schosta, and Kasan, There 
are also mobile artillery arsenals, the materiel of which is 
kept in time of peace at St Petersburg, Warsaw, Kiev. 

Italy has small arms factories at Brescia, Torre-Annun- Italy, 
ziata near Naples, and Turin ; powder factories at Fossano 
and Scafati. Turin is the centre of the military factories. 

Spain possesses an arsenal of construction at Seville, a Spain, 
factory at Toledo, a foundry at Trubia, and a small anofl 
factory at Oviedo. There are also the powder factories of 
Murcia and Grenada ; the laboratory of Seville ; and the 
factory of Orbaicete. 

The military factories of Belgium consist of a gun foundry Belgiiuo. 
and small arms foundry at Li^ge. Powder is supplied 
from a private factory at Ghent. Guns are also obtained 
from Krupp. At Antwerp there is an arsenal of construc- 
tion and a laboratory. 

Holland possesses a gun foundry at The Hague, and Holland. 
workshops, small, arms factory, laboratory, and powder 
factory at Delft. 

In Sweden and Norway the materiel of war is mainly Sweden 
furnished from the trade. 

Denmark has a state gun foundry and a powder factory 
at Frederikswoerk. Warlike materiel is also drawn from 
the trade, but supervised by artillery officers. There are 
arsenals for store and repair at Copenhagen, Halleboeck. 
and Frederikswoerk. 

Switzerland has a federal foundry at Aarau, and arsenals Switzer- 
of construction at Berne and Thun, at which latter place land, 
there is also a small arms factory (b. h, h. a) 

ABSENIO Aim its Compounds. Although arsenic was 
not recognised as a metallic element till the 18th century, 
several of its compounds were known from remote antiquity ; 
and the name dpcrmicov (from apcnyv, male) was applied by 
Dioscorides to tlie yellow sulphide of arsenic, orpiment, on 
amount of its very potent properties. To the present day 
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th& term arsenic is more freqxiently applied to arsenious 
acid (the wMte arsenic of commerce) than to the metallic 
element to which it strictly applies. Although not very 
abundant, arsenic is one of the most widely Ssseminated 
of aU metallic elements, few sulphur ores being free from 
traces of it. Metallic arsenic is found native in veins in 
metamorphic rocks in the mining districts of Saxony and 
Bohemia, and other European localities, at Zmeov in Siberia, 
and very abundantly in the silver mines at Chanargillo in 
Chili The ores employed in the metallurgy of arsenic 
are mispickel or arsenical pyrites, smaltite, and cobaltite ; 
the arsenic in the case of the two last being a bye-product 
of the preparation of cobalt and nickel 

Arsenic is a highly brittle metal of 'a steel-grey colour, 
and of no very great importance in the arts. It may be 
prepared direct from arsenical pyrites by subliming in closed 
retorts, but it is more commonly reduced with powdered 
charcoal from arsenious acid. The physical characteristics 
of the metal vary according to the mode of its preparation ; 
that produced directly from pyrites being compact, crystal- 
line, and nearly white, while the metal reduced from 
arsenious acid is grey and pulverulent. It is chiefly used 
for mixing with lead in the manufacture of small shot, the 
alloy dropping in rounder forms than pure lead, which pro- 
duces tailed drops. Arsenic is added to iron and steel for 
the manufacture of chains and ornaments, the resulting 
combination taking a very brilliant polish ; and an alloy 
of copper and arsenic produces a brittle grey metal of a 
brilliant silvery hue, used in the manufacture of buttons. 

Arsenious acid, or more properly anhydride, the arsenic 
or white arsenic of commerce, is the form in which arsenic 
is chiefly produced in metallurgical operations. Ifc is found 
native to a small extent, and known by the mineralogical 
name arsenite. The greater proportion of arsenious acid is 
obtained as a bye-product of the reduction of cobalt and 
nickel from their ores. At; Keichenstein in Silesia, and 
Ribas in Catalonia, mispickel is worked for arsenic. Erom 
the returns received at the English Mining Record Office 
it appears that 5449 tons of arsenic were produced in 
England in 1873. More than one-third of this came 
from one mine in Devonshire, where the arsenical pyrites 
is converted into white arsenic by roasting. In the re- 
duction of the ores, which is accomplished in reverbera- 
tory furnaces, special precautions have to be employed 
to defend the workman against arsenical fumes and dust. 
The arsenic is obtained as an impure powder, which 

is sublimed till sufficiently pure ; and thereafter, by sub- 
limation at a high temperature, the product is formed into 
a glassy mass. This glass is at first perfectly transparent, 
but it soon assumes the opaque white appearance arsenic 
presents in commerce. Besides being the basis of most 
arsenical prex)aration3 and compounds, it is used in the 
manufacture of glass for reducing the iron oxide contained 
in sand. White arsenic is one of the most violent of the 
acrid poisons. Its toxicological relations, the tests for it, 
will bo treated of under Medioai* JuRisPEunEWOB. 

Arsenic acid is prepared from arsenious acid on the 
manufacturing scale by oxidising with strong nitric acid. 
It also is poisonous, but to a less degree than arsenious 
acid; and it is noticed that people employed^ about it 
become very fat, without any injury to health being appar- 
ent. It is now very extensively employed in the manufac- 
ture of aniline dyes, and also as a substitute for tartaric 
acid in discharging colours in calico printing. Both arsenite 
and arseniate of soda are used as dung-substitutes 
in calico-printing. Scheele’a green is an arsenite of copper, 
and Schweinfnrth green is the aceto-arsenite of copper. 
Both are brilliant green pigments ia extensive use, and 
their employment by paper-stainers has caused a good deal 
of excitement and unnecessary terror. The rubbing off of 
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arsenical particles in cleaning wall-papers may be injunoua 
to health, but there is no possibility of any arsenical exha- 
lation arising from the walls as has been alleged. 

Two sulphur compounds of arsenic — realgar and orpi- 
ment — are also of industrial importance. Realgar, or ruby 
sulphur, is the disulphide of arsenic; and in ite native 
form it was known to the ancients, being the cravSapofnj 
of Theophi*astus. It is prepared usually from arsenious 
acid by mixing and melting it with the required proportion 
of sulphur. It is used only to a limited extent as a 
pigment, and is a constituent of the Indian white fire used 
in fire signals and pyrotechny. Orpiment {awripi^iTiesfir 
turn), the yellow sulphide of arsenic (the apcevixov of Dios- 
co rides), occurs native in many localities. It is, l^e 
realgar, artificially prepared by mixing arsenious acid with 
the requisite quantity of sulphur, and subliming the mixture. 
Sulphur is used in proportions varying according to the 
depth of yellow desired, the orpiment of commerce not 
being a definite chemical compound, but a mixture^ of 
arsenious acid and the yellow sulphide, the light tinta 
sometimes containing as much as 97 per cent, of wMta 
arsenic. It forms the artists* colour called king's yellow; 
and in addition to some use as a common pigment, it is 
employed in dyeing and calico-printing. The preparations 
of arsenic used in pharmacy, in addition to arsenious acid, 
are Liquor arsenicalisy or Eowleris solution, the hydro- 
chloric solution of arsenic, arseniate of iron, and the arae- 
niate of soda. 

ARSON has been defined as the malicious and wilful 
burning of the house of another, and is at common law an. 
offence of the degree of felony. Some part of the house 
must be actually burnt ; a bare intention or attempt will 
not constitute the offence, but the burning of any part, 
however trifling, is sufficient. The burning must be mali- 
cious and wilfuL If a man by wilfully setting fircv to his 
own house bum the house of his neighbour also, it will be 
felony. The word TvousCy in the definition of the offence at 
common law, extends not only to dwelling-houses, but to 
all out-houses which are parcel thereof, though not adjoining 
thereto/' Barns, with com and hay in them, though distant 
from a house, are within the definition. 

The different varieties of the offence are specified in th« 
statute 24 and 25 Yict. c. 97 (Malicious Injuries to Pro- 
perty Act). The following crimes are thereby made 
felonies : — (1.) Setting fire to churches or other places of 
divine worship ; (2.) Setting fire to a dwelling-house, any 
person being therein ; (3.) Setting fire to a house, out- 
house, manufactory, farm-building, &c., with intent tij 
impose and defraud any person ; (4.) Setting fire to build- 
ings appertaining to any railway, port, dock, or harbour ; 
or, (5.) Setting fire to any public building. In these ca^e® 
the Act provides that the person convicted shall be liable,, 
at the discretion of the court, to be kept in penal servitude 
for life, or for any term not less than three years (jnow Jim 
years by the 27 and 28 Viet. c. 47), or to be imprisoned 
for any time not exceeding two years, with or without 
hard labour, and with or without solitary confinement, 
and, if a male under sixteen years of age, with or without 
whipping. Setting fire to other buildings, and setting fire 
to goods in buildings in such circumstances that, if the 
same were thereby set on fire, the offence would be felony^ 
are subject to the punishments last enumerated, with this 
exception, that the period of penal servitude is limited to 
fourteen years. The attempt to set fire to any building, 
or any matter or thing (as in last offence), is to be ptmished 
in the same way. So also is the crime of setting fire to 
crops of hay, grass, com, <fcc., but setting fire to stacks of the 
same, or any cultivated vegetctble produce, or to peat, coals, 
&c., is regarded as a more serious offence, and the penal 
servitude may be for life. For the attempt to commit the 
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last two offences penal servitude is limited to seven years. 
Setting fire to mines is visited with, the full measure of 
penalty, and in the case of the attempt, the penal servitude 
IS limited to fourteen years. Setting fire, or attempting 
to set fire to ships is punishable by the full penalties 
already enumerated. Setting fire to her Majesty^s vessels 
of war is a felony punishable by death. 

In Scotland the offence, equivalent to arson in England, 
is known by the more expressive name of wiKul fire-raising. 
The later statutes cited above do not apply to Scotland, 
where the crime is punishable capitally by old consuetudi- 
nary law. The public prosecutor has the privilege, as in 
other such cases, of declining to demand capital punish- 
ment, and invariably does so. 

ABT, in the most extended and most popular sense of 
the word, means everything which we distinguish from 
N^ature. Art and Nature are the two most comprehensive 
genera of which the human mind has formed the concep- 
tion. Under the genus Nature, or the genus Art, we 
include all the phenomena of the universe. But as our 
conception of Nature is indeterminate and variable, so in 
some degree is our conception of Art. Nor does such 
ambiguity arise only because some modes of thought refer 
a greater number of the phenomena of the universe to the 
genus Nature, and others a greater number to the genus 
Art. It arises also because we do not strictly limit the 
one genus by the other. The range of the phenomena to 
which we point when we say Art, is never very exactly 
determined by the range of the other phenomena which at 
the same time we tacitly refer to the order of Nature. 
Everybody understands the general meaning of a phrase 
like Pope^s Blest with each grace of nature and of art.^^ 
In such phrases we intend to designate familiarly as Nature 
all which exists independently of our study, forethought, 
and exertion — ^in other words, those phenomena in our- 
selves or the world which we do not originate but find ; 
and we intend to designate familiarly as Art, aU which we 
do not find but originate — or in other words, the pheno- 
mena which we do add by study, forethought, and exertion 
to those existing independently of us. But we do not use 
these designations consistently. Sometimes we draw an 
arbitraiy line in the action of individuals and societies, 
and say, Here Nature ends and Art begins — such a law, 
such a practice, such au industry even, is natural, and 
such another is artificial; caUing those natural which 
happen spontaneously and without much reflection, and 
the others artificial. But this line different observers draw 
at different places. Sometimes we adopt views which 
waive the distinction altogether. One such view is that 
wherein all phenomena are regarded as equally natural, and 
the idea of Nature is extended so as to include all the 
powers existing in either the outer or the inner world, and 
everything which exists by means of those powers.’^ In this 
view Art becomes a part of Nature. It is illustrated in the 
familiar passage of Shakspeare, where Polixenes reminds 
Perdita that — 

** Nature is made better by no mean. 

But nature makes that mean : so, over that art 
■Which, you say, adds to nature, is an art 
That nature makes.” ... 

“there is an art 

Which doth mend nature, — change it, rather, but 
The art itself is nature. ” 

A posthumous essay of Mr John Stuart Mill contains a 
full philosophical exposition and defence of thifg mode 
of regarding the relations of Nature and Art. Defining 
Nature as above, and again as a collective name for all 
facts, actual and possible,” that writer proceeds to say that 
such a definition — 

“Is evidently inapplicable to some of the modes in which the 
>^rord is familiarly employed. For example, it entirely conflicts 


with the common form of speech by which l^atoe is opposed to 
Art, and natural to artificial. For in the sense of the word Nature 
which has thus been defined, and which is the trae sciptific sense, 
Art is as much Nature as anything else ; and everything which i& 
artificial is natural— Art has no independent powers of its own : 
Art is but the employment of the powers of Nature for an end. 
Phenomena produced hy human agency, no less than those which, as 
far as we are concerned, are spontaneous, depend on the propmti^ of 
the elementary forces, or of the elementary substances and their 
compounds. The united powers of the whole human race_ could not 
create a new property of matter in general, or of any one of its species. 
We can only take advantage for our purposes of Ihe properties wo 
find. A ship floats by the same laws of specific gravity and 
equilibrium as a tree uprooted by the wind and blown into the water, 
ITLe com which men raise for food, ctows and produces its grain by 
the same laws of vegetation by which the wild rose and the moun- 
tain strawberry bring forth their flowers and fruit. A house stands 
and holds together by the natural properties, the weight and 
cohesion of the materials which compose it. A steam engine works 
by the natural expansive force of steam, exerting a pressure upon 
one part of a system of arrangements, which pressure, by the 
mechanical properties of the lever, is transferred from that to 
another part, where it raises the weight or removes the obstacle 
brous'ht into connection with it. In these and all other artificial 
operations the office of man is, as has often been remarked, a very 
limited one ; it consists of moving things into certain places. We 
move objects, and by doing this, bring some things into contact 
which were separate, or separate others which were in contact ; and 
by this simple change of place, natural forces previously dormant are 
called into action, and produce the desired effect. Even the volition 
which designs, the intelligence which contrives, and the muscular 
force which executes these movements, are themselves powers of 
Nature.” 

Another mode of thought, in some sort complementary 
to the last, is based on the analogy which the operations of 
forces external to a man bear to the operations of man 
himself’ Study, forethought, and exertion are assigned to 
Nature, and her operations are called operations of Art, 
This view was familiar to ancient systems of philosophy, 
and especially to that of the Stoics. According to the 
report of Cicero, Nature as conceived by Zeno was a fire, 
and at the same time a voluntary agent having the power 
or art of creating things with regularity and design 
(naturam esse ignem artificiosum ad gignendum progi*e- 
dientem via). To this fire not merely creative force and 
systematic action were ascribed, but actual personality. 
Nature was ^^non artificiosa solum, sed plane artifex.” 
“ That which in the works of human art is done by hands, 
is done with much greater art by Nature, that is, by a fire 
which exercises an art and is the teacher of other arts.” 
This conception of Nature as an aU-generating fire, and at 
the same time as a personal artist both teaching and 
including in her own activity all the human arts, on the 
one hand may be said, with Polixenes and Mr Mill, to 
merge Axt in Nature; but on the other hand it finds the 
essence of Nature in the resemblance of her operations to 
those of Art. “ It is the proprium of art,” according to the 
same system, create and beget,” and the reasoning 
proceeds — ^Nature creates and begets, therefore Nature is 
an artist or Demiurgus. 

But these modes of thought by which Art is included 
under Nature, or Nature identified with Art, or both at 
once, are exceptional. In ordinary use the two concep- 
tions, each of them somewhat vague and inexact, are anti- 
thetical, Their antithesis was what Dr Johnson had chiefly 
in his mind when he defined Art as “ the power of doing 
something which is not taught by Nature or by instinct.” 
But this definition is insufficient, because the abstract word 
Art, whether used of aU arts at once or of one at a time, 
is a name not only for the power of doing something, but 
for the exercise of the power ; and not only for the exercise 
of the power, but for the rules according to which it is exer- 
cised; and not only for the rules, but for the result. Paint- 
ing, for instance, is an art, and the idea includes not only 
the power to paint, but the act of painting ; and not only 
the act, but the laws for performing the act rightly ; and 
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not only all these, ’ but the material consequences of the 
act or the thing painted. So of agriculture, navigation, and 
the rest. Exception might also be taken to Dr Johnson’s 
definition on the ground that it excludes all actions of 
instinct from the genus Art, whereas usage has in more 
languages than one given the name of Art to several of 
those ingenuities in the lower animals which popular 
theory at the same time declares to be instinctive. Dante, 
for instance, speaks of boughs shaken by the wind, but 
not so violently as to make the birds forego their Art, — 
Non per6 dal lor esser dritto sparte 
Tanto, che gl’augelletti per lor cirae 
Lasciasser croperar ogni lor arte,,'* 

And Fontenelle, speaking the language not of poetry but 
of science : — “ Most animals — as, for instance, bees, spiders, 
and beavers — ^have a kind of art peculiar to themselves ; but 
each race of animals has no more than one art, and this one 
has had no first inventor among the race. Man, on the other 
hand, has an infinity of different arts which were not born 
with his race, and of which the glory is his own.” Dr John- 
son might reply that those properties of variety and of 
originality or individual invention, which Fontenelle him- 
self alleges in the ingenuities of man but not in those of 
the lower animals, are sufficient to make a generic differ- 
ence, and to estabhsh the impropriety of calling a honey- 
comb or a spider’s web a work of Art. It is not our pur- 
pose to trespass on ground so debateable as that of the 
iiature of consciousness in the lower animals. Enough 
that when we use the term Art of any action, it is because 
we are thinking of properties in the action from which we 
infer, whether justly or not, that the agent voluntarily and 
designedly puts forth skiU for known ends and by regular 
and uniform methods. If, then, we were called upon to 
frame a general, definition of Art, leaving room for every 
accepted usage of the word, it would run thus : — Every 
regulated operation or dexterity hy which organised beings 
pursue ends which they know beforehand, together with the 
rales and the result of every such operation or dexterity. 

Here it will be well to consider very biieiiy the natural 
history of the name which has been given to this very com- 
prehensive conception by the principal branches of civilised 
mankind Our own word Art the English language has 
taken, as all the Romance languages of modern Europe 
have taken theirs, directly from the Latin. The Latin ars 
proceeds from a root the primitive force of which is open 
to question. One distinguished philologist thinks that this 
syllable AR, in that root from which ars is descended, 
means to plough, and is the same as appears in the Greek 
<xp-ox)v, dp-orpov, dp-ovpa, and Latin ar-are, ar-atrum, ar~ 
vum ''As agriculture was the principal labour in that 
early state of society when we must have supposed most of 
our Aryan words to, have been formed and applied to their 
definite meanings, we may well understand how a word 
which originally meant this special kind of labour was after- 
wards used to signify labour in general And 

as ploughing was not only one of the earliest kinds of 
labour, but also one of the most primitive arts, I have no 
doubt that the Latin ars, artis, and our own word art, 
meant originally the art of all arts, first taught by the 
goddess of all wisdom, the art of cultivating the land.” — 
(Max Muller, Lect. on Science of Language, i 294.) The 
more common supposition refers the word to a root AR, 
of which the primitive signification will have been to 
put or fit two things together, and which is to be found in 
a large family of Greek words, such as dpap-ccrKe, dp-pLevo^^ 
cip-Opov, dp-iSpio^, dp-Tvoiy K.T.X. Ajs a question of historical 
probability, the latter account seems the likelier, inasmuch 
as predatory and nomadic man was certainly in possession 
of many dexterities, as that of fitting a stone arrow-head to 
its shaft, — or say, that of putting two and two together, — 
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from which, rather than from the later invention of agri- 
culture, the group of human dexterities in general is likely 
to have received its name. 

The Greek the name both for arts in the particu- 

lar and art in the abstract, is by its root related both to 
and riic-vov, and thus contains the allied ideas of 
making and begetting. The proprium of art in the logic 
of the Stoics to create and beget” (see above) was strictly 
in accordance with this etymology. 

The Teutonic Kunst is formed from konnen, and honnen 
is developed from a primitive Ich kann. In kann philology 
recognises a preterite form of a lost verb, of which we find 
the traces in Kin-d, a child ; and the form Ich kann, thus 
meaning originally I begot,” contains the germ of the two 
several developments, — Jconnen, to be master,” to be 
able,” and kennen, to know.” 

Putting by, then, as too doubtful the etymology of ars 
from ploughing, we see that the chief Aryan languages 
have with one consent extended a name for the most 
elementary exercise of a constructive or productive power, 
till that name has covered the whole province of the skilled 
and deliberate operations of sentient beings. 

In proportion as men left out of sight the idea of creation, 
of constructing or producing, artificiosum esse ad gignen- 
dnm,” which is the primitive half of this extended notion, 
and attended only to the idea of skill, of proceeding by re- 
gular and disciplined methods, progredi via,” which is 
the superadded half, the whole notion Art, and the name 
for it, might become subject to a process of thought whicL, 
if analysed, would be like this : — ^What is done by regular 
and disciplined methods is Art; facts are observed and 
classified, and a systematic view of the order of the uni- 
verse obtained, by regular and disciplined methods ; the 
observing and classifying of facts, and obtaining a syste- 
matic view of the order of the universe, is therefore Art, 
To a partial extent this did unconsciously take place. 
Science, of which the essence is only in knowledge and 
contemplation, came to be spoken of as Art, of which 
the essence is all in practice and production. Cicero, 
notwithstanding his citation of the Stoical dictum that 
practice and production were of the essence of Art, else- 
where divides Art into two kinds — one by which things 
are only contemplated in the mind, another by which some- 
thing is produced and done. (“Quumque artium aliud 
eiusmodi sit, ut tantummodo rem cernat; ahud, ut moliatur 
aliquid et faciat.” — Acad, ii. I,) Of the former kind his 
instance is geometry ; of the latter the art of the violin 
player. Now geometry, understanding by geometry au 
acquisition of the mind, that is, a collected body of observa- 
tions and deductions concerning the properties of spact:' 
and magnitude, is a science and not an art; although theie 
is an art of the geometer, which is tho skill by which 
solves any given problem in his science, and the rules of 
that skill, and his exertion in putting it forth. And so 
every science has its instrumental art or practical discip- 
line ; and in as far as the word Art is used only of the 
practical discipline or dexterity of the geometer, the 
astronomer, the logician, the grammarian, or other person 
whose business it is to collect and classify facts for con- 
templation, in so far the usage is just. The same justificar 
tion may be extended to another usage, whereby in Latin, 
and some of its derivative languages, the name Art came 
to be transferred in a concrete sense to the body of rules, 
the written code or manual, which lays down the discipline 
and regulates the dexterity j as ars grammaiica, ars rhe- 
torica, and the rest. But when the word is stretched so 
as to mean, the sciences themselves as acquisitions of the 
mind, that meaning is illegitimate. Whether or not Cicero, 
in the passage above quoted, had in his mind the science 
of geometry as a collected body of observations and de- 
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diictions^ it is certain tliat tlie Ciceronian plirase^ of tlie 
libtTcd ctrlSf the iitgetiuous both in Latin and its deri- 
vatives or translations in modem speech, has been used 
currently to denote the sciences themselves, and not merely 
the <iiscij)lines instrumental to them. The tTiviu7n and the 
quadrivium (grammar, logic, and rhetoric — ^geometry, astro- 
nomy, imisic, and arithmetic) have been habitually called 
arts, when, some of them have been named in that sense in 
which they mean not arts but sciences, “ only contem- 
plating things in the mind/' In the German language 
particularly the words Art and Science have in general been 
loosely interchanged. The etymology of the word for Art 
secured a long continuance for this ambiguity. Kunst 
was employed indiscriminately in both the senses of the 
primitive Ich ha/nn, to signify what I know, or Science, and 
what I can do, or Art. It was not till the end of the 17th 
century that a separate word for Science, the ^modern 
Wissmschaft, came into use. On the other hand, the Greek 
word r€)(y 7 }, with its distinct suggestion of the root sig- 
nification to make or get, acted probably as a safeguard 
against this tendency. The distinction between Art 

or practice, and cmo-nJ/jwy, knowledge or Science, is ob- 
served, though not systematically, in Greek philosophy. But 
for our present purpose, that of making clear the true rela- 
tion between the one conception and the other, further 
quotation is rendered superfluous by the discussion the 
subject has received at the hands of the modern writer 
already quoted. Between Art, of which we practise the 
rxdes, and Science, of which we entertain the doctrines, Mr 
Jilill establishes the difference in the simplest shape, by 
pointing out that one grammatical mood is proper for the 
conclusions of Science, and another for those of Art. 
Science enunciates her conclusions in the indicative mood, 
whereas ‘Hhe imperative is the characteristic of Art, as 
distinguished from Science.” And as Art utters her con- 
clusions in her own form, so she supplies the substance of 
her own major premise. 

'^Bveiy art has on© firsr principle, or general major premise, not 
borrowed from science, that which enunciates the object aimed at, 
and affirms it to be a desirable object. The builder’s art assumes 
that it is desirable to have buildings ; architecture (as one of the 
fine arts) that it is desirable to have them beautiful and imposing. 
The hygienic and medical arts assume, the one that the preservation 
of heal&, the other that the cure of disease, axe fitting and desirable 
ends. These are not propositions of science. Propositions of science 
assert a matter of fact — ^an existence, a co-existence, a succession, 
ora resemblance. The propositions now spoken of do not assert 
that anything is, but enjoin or recommend that something should 
be. They are a class by themselves, A proposition of which the 
predicate is expressed by the words ougM or shmild he is generically 
different from one which is expressed by is or will he.” 

And the logical relation of Art and Science, in other words, 
the manner of framing the intermediate member between 
the general major premise of Art and its imperative conclu- 
sion, is thus defined : — 

“ The Art [in any given case] proposes to itself an end to be 
attained, defines the end, aud hands it over to the Science. The 
Science receives it, coiisideis it as a phenomenon or effect to be 
studied, and having investigated its causes and conditions, sends 
it back to Art with a theorem of the causes and combinations 
by which it could be produced. Art then examines these 
combinations of circumstances, and according as any of them 
are or are not in human power, pronounces the end attainable 
or not. The only one of the premises, therefore, which Art 
supplies, is the original major premise, which asserts that the 
attoiiiment of the given end is desirable. Science, then, lends to Art 
the proposition (obtained by a series of inductions or deductions) 
that the performance of certain actions will attain the end. IVom 
these premises Art concludes that the performance of these actions 
is desirable, and finding it also practicable, converts the theorem 

iu to a rule or precept The grounds, then, of every rule of 

Art are to be found in the theorems of Science, An Art, or a body 
of Art, consists of the rules, together with as much of the speculative 
propositions as comprises the justification of these rules. The 
complete Art of any matter includes a selection of such a portion 


from the Science aa is necessary to show on what ooaditiona the 
effects, which the Art aiins at producing, depend, Art in 

general consists of the truths of Science arranged in the most 
convenient order for practice, instead of the order which is moat 
convenient for thought. Science groups and arranges ite truths so 
as to enable us to t^ce in at one view as much as possible of the 
general order of the universe. Art, though it must assume the 
same general laws, follows them only into such of their detailed 
consequences as have led to the formation of rules of conduct, and 
brings together from parts of the field of Science^ most remote firozn 
one another, the truths relating to the production of the different 
heterogeneous causes necessary to each effect which the exigencies 
of practical life require to be produced.*’ — ( Mil l’s ZiogiCf vol. iL pp. 
542 - 549 .) 

The wliole discussion may be summed up thus. Science 
consists in knowing, Art consists in doing. What I must 
do in order to know, is Art subordinate to or concerned in 
Science. What I must know in order to do, is Science 
subordinate to or concerned in Art. 

Art, then, is defined by two broad distinctions : first, its 
popular distinction from hTatuxe; and next, its p>ractical and 
scientific distinction from Science. Both of these distinc- 
tions are observed in the terms of our definition given above. 
Within the proper limits of this definition, the conception 
of Art, and the use of the word for it, have undergone 
sundry variations. These variations correspond to certain 
vicissitudes or developments in the order of historical fa<'ta 
and in society. It remains very briefly to consider the chief 
of these. The requirements of society, stimulating the in- 
genuity of its individual members, have led to the invention 
of arts and groups of arts, constantly progressing, with the 
progress of civilisation, in number, in complexity, and in 
' resource. The religious imagination of early societies, who 
find themselves in possession of such an art or group of 
arts, forgets the history of the invention, and assigns it to 
the inspiration or special grace of some god or hero. So 
the Greeks assigned the arts of agriculture to Triptolemus, 
those of spinning and navigation to Athene, and of music to 
Apollo. At one stage of civilisation one art or group of 
arts is held in higher esteem, another at another. In 
societies, like most of those of the ancient world, where 
slaves were employed in domestic service, and upon the 
handicrafts supplying the immediate utilities of life — ^food, 
shelter, and clothing — ^these constituted a group of servile 
arts. The arts of husbandry or agriculture, on the other 
hand, have alternately been regarded as servile and aa 
honourable according as their exercise has been in tho 
hands of a subject class, as under feudal institutions, or, 
as under the Eoman republic, of free cultivators. Under 
feudal institutions, or in a society in a state of permanent 
war, the allied arts of war and of government have been 
held the only honourable class. In commercial states, 
like the republics of Italy, the arts of gain, or of pro 
duction (other than agricultural) and distribution, have 
made good their title to equal Estimation and greater power 
beside the art of captains. But among peaceful arts, in- 
dustries, or trades, some have always been held to be of 
higher and others of lower rank ; the higher rank being 
assigned to those that required larger operations, higher 
training, or more thoughtful conduct, and yielded ampler 
returns — ^the lower rank to those which called for simple 
manual exercise, especially if such exercise was of a dis- 
agreeable or degrading kind. In the cities of Italy, where 
both commerce and manufactures were for the first time 
organised on a considerable scale, t^he name arte^ Art, was 
retained to designate the guilds or corporations by which 
the several industries were exercised; and, according to the 
nature of the industry, the art was classed as higher or 
lower {maggiore and minore). 

The arts of which we have hitherto spoken have arisen 
from positive requirements, and supply what are strictly 
utilities, in societies, not excluding the art of war, at leas'. 
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«o far as concerns one-lialf of war, tlie defensive half. 
But war continued to be an honourable pursuit, because it 
was a pursuit associated with birth, power, and wealth, as 
well as with the virtue of courage, in cases where it had no 
longer the plea of utility, but was purely aggressive or 
predatojy; and the arts of the chase have stood in tEia 
respect in an analogous position to those of war. 

There are other arts which have not had their origin in 
positive practical needs, but have been practised from the 
first for pleasure or amusement. The most primitive 
human beings of whom we have any knowledge, the cave- 
dwellers of the palaeolithic period, had not only the useful 
art .of chipping stones into spear-heads, knife-heads, and 
arrow-heads, and .making shafts or handles of these imple- 
ments out of bone; they had also the ornamental art of 
scratching upon the bone handle the outlines of the animals 
they saw — ^mammoth, rhinoceros, or reindeer — or of carving 
such a handle into a rude resemblance of one of these 
animals. Here we have a skill exercised, in the first case, 
for pure fancy or pleasure, and in the second, for adding 
an element of fancy or pleasure to an element of utility. 
Here, therefore, is the germ of all those arts which piw- 
duce imitations of natural objects for purposes of entertain- 
ment or delight, as painting, sculpture, and their subordi- 
nates ; and of all those which fashion useful objects in 
one way rather than another because the one way gives 
pleasure and the other does not, as architecture and the 
subordinate decorative arts of furniture, pottery, and the 
rest. Arts that work in a kindred way with different 
materials are those of dancing and music. Dancing works 
with the physical movements of human beings. Music 
works with sound Between that imitative and plastic 
subdivision, and the subdivision of these which only pro- 
duce motion or sound and pass away, there is the inter- 
mediate subdivision of eloquence and the drama, which 
deal with the expression of human feeKng in spoken words 
and acted gestures. There is also the comprehensive art of 
poetry, which works with the material of written words, 
and can ideally represent the effects proper to any or all 
of the other arts. All of these arts have, as a matter of 
history, been at one time or another intimately associated 
with religion. Painting, sculpture, architecture, drawing, 
music, poetry, have all been at one time or another prin- 
cipally devoted to the honour of supernatural beings 
imagined to have power over mankind for good and evil. 
But this use, though a part of their history, is not insepa- 
mble from their nature. What is inseparable from them, 
and essential to the nature of this group of arts, is twofold. 
First, of their effect upon those to whom they are addressed: 
tliere are certain highly complex properties and relations of 
^ rhythm, proportion, and harmony, upon which the pleasur- 
ableness of these arts depends, and which each of them, if 
its appeal to the perceptions and the imagination is to be 
successful, is bound to observe. Secondly, of the mode in 
which they are practised : these complex effects can only 
be produced by the exercise of an equally complex set of 
faculties in the artist; it is therefore of the essence of this 
group of arts, that they cannot be practised by habit, rote, 
or calculation ; habit, rote, and calculation may help the 
artist a certain way, hnt in the essential parts of his art 
he passes beyond the reach of rules, and acts by what is 
called inspiration, that is, by the spontaneous and unrea- 
soned working together of infinitely complex and highly 
developed sensibilities and dexterities in his constitution. 

We shall not concern ourselves with the many definitions 
that have been framed by thinkers seeking to classify these 
arts either according to simple observation and comparison, 
or according to the principles each of his chosen meta- 
physical system. (For an account of these matters, see 
articles ^Rsthetics and Fikb Arts.) Enough that to- 
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gether with the useful arts, there exists this great group 
of arts of which the end is not use, but pleasure, or plea- 
sure before use, or at least pleasure and use conjointly. 
In modem language, there has grown up a usage which 
has not only put these and their congeners into a class 
by themselves, but sometimes appropriates to them alone 
the use of the generic word Art, as if they and they only 
were the arts, Kar^ First as the liberal or polite arts, 

and then as the fine arts, the languages of modern Europe 
have separated from the class of arts which exist oiily 
for use the class which exist only or chiefiy for pleasure. 
They have gone further, and have reduced the number 
which the class-word is meant to include. When Art is 
now currently spoken of in this sense, not even music or 
poetry is frequently denoted, but only architecture, sculp- 
ture, and painting by themselves, or with their subordinate 
and decorative branches. And in correspondence with this 
usage, another usage has removed from the class of 
and put into a contrasted class of manufactures y a large 
number of industries and their products, to which the 
generic term Art, according to our definition, properly 
applies. That definition covers the mechanical arts, which 
can be efficiently exercised by mere habit, rote, or calcula- 
tion, just as well as the fine arts, -which have to be exercised 
by a higher order of powers. But the word Art, becoming 
appropriated to the fine arts, has been treated as if it neces- 
sanly carried along with it, and as if works to be called 
works of art must necessarily possess, the attributes of 
individual skill and invention expressing themselves in 
ever new combinations of pleasurable contrivance. The 
progress of what an older nomenclature called the mechani- 
cal arts — ^the consequence of inventions for making pro- 
duction easier and more rapid by the application of physical 
agencies and the economising of human labour — has led to 
the multiplication of products all alike, all equally bearing 
the stamp of habit, rote, and calculation, and all equally 
destitute of those properties of individual contrivance and 
pleasureableness. And so works of Manufacture, or the 
products of machinery, which bear only very dully and 
remotely the mark of their original source in the hand and 
brain of man, have come to be contrasted with works of 
Art which bear such marks vividly and directly. For a 
century the mechanical kingdom, or reign of pure Manu- 
facture, had spread apace in Exirope, engrossing an ever 
larger field of human production. Of late years there is a 
sign of a reaction in favour of an extension of the kingdom 
of Art, or at least of endeavours to bring reconciliation 
and alliance between the two. (s. c.) 

ART AND FART, a term used in Scottish Law to denote 
the aiding or abetting in the perpetration of a crime, — the 
being an accessory before or at the perpetration of the crime. 
There is no such offence recognised in Scotland as that of 
being an accessory after the fact. 

ART A (Narda, t.e., cv^ApSa, or Zarta, ck "Apra, 
the ancient Ambracia), a town of Albania, in the eyalet of 
Joannina, deriving its present designation from a corruption 
of the name of the river Arachthus on which it stands. It 
is a place of some six or seven thousand inhabitants, who 
are mostly Greek. There are a few remains of its olu 
cyclopic walls ; and the town contains a castle, built on the 
lofty site of the ancient citadel by Nicephorus (1357); a 
palace belonging to the Greek Metropolitan ; and a number 
of mosques, synagogues, and churches, the most remarkable 
being the church of the Virgin of Consolation, founded (1071) 
by Michael Ducas. The streets of the town were -widened 
and improved in 1869. Manufacture of woollens, cottons, 
Russian leather, and embroidery is carried on, and there is 
trade in cattle, -wine, tobacco, hemp, hides, and grain. 
Much of the neighbouring plain is very fertile, and the 
town is surrounded with gardens and orchards, in which 
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the orange, lemon, and citron come to great perfection. In 
1083 Axtawas taken by Bohemund of Tarentum; in 1449 
it fell into the bands of tbe Turks, and in 1 688 it was cap- 
tured by the Venetians. In 1797 it was bold by tbe b^encb, 
but in the following year, 1798, All Pasha of Joannina 
made himself master of it. During the Greek struggle for 
independence it suffered severely, and was the scene of 
several conflicts, in which the ultimate success was with the 
Turks. An insurrection in 1854 was at once repressed. 

AR TA {Arachthus), a river of Albania, which rises partly 
in Mount Lakmon, and partly in the heights between 
Lingon and Mitzekeli, flows south for upwards of forty 
miles along the eastern side of the Kilberini Mountains, 
and falls into the Gulf of Arta. 

AB.TA, Gulf op, the Sinus Ambracius of the ancients, 
is a large and beautiful inlet of the Ionian sea, twenty-five 
miles long and ten broad, the northern shores of which 
belong to Turkey, and the southern and eastern to Greece. 
Its only important affluent, besides the Arta, is the Luro 
(Gharadrc) also from the north. It abounds with mullets, 
soles, and eels. Around its shores are numerous ruins of 
ancient cities, as well as several flourishing modern towns, 
of which may be mentioned Actirnn at the entrance, 
Aficopolis^ Previsa, Arta, Argos, Limngea, Karavasaras, Olpce, 
and Vonitza. 

AE.TAXERXES, a royal Persian name, borne first by 
several of the kings of the Achsemenian dynasty of the 
Persian empire, and found also in the later Sassanian d3niasty. 
The original and native form of the name, as ascertained 
from the cuneiform inscriptions of ancient Persia, is 
Artakhshatra (see Rawlinson, Jour. Asiat. Soc. zi p. 35). 
The Hebrew transcript, occurring with slight differences of 
spelling in different passages of the Old Testament, is 
Artahhshasta — ^the Assyrian, SartaJchshatra — the Scythic, 
Irtaksassa, — all closely answering to the original. The 
Greek 'AprcL^ip^^ from which the English form is taken, 
is less correct, and is misleading through the assimilation 
of the latter part of the name to the other royal name 
Xerxes, with which the word before us has etymologically 
no connection. In later times the name assumes the 
slightly modified forms of Artachshetr (De Sacy, Antiquit6s 
de la Fersa, p. 100), and Ar deshir {^Apra^dprjs and ^Apra^-qp, 
in Agathias). In regard to the etymology and meaning of 
the name there is a general consensus of opinion among 
modern scholars. Herodotus (vi. 98) was misled by the 
Greek transcription, when, having rendered Xerxes, Warrior 
{dpqCo^), he rendered Artaxerxes, Great Warrior {p.^as 
dpqCos), The elements of the name are arta, an intensive 
particle or adjective, connected with the Zend areta, high 
or honoured (in Skr. rnta) ; and hhshatra, kingdom or 
dominion, which occurs both in Zend and Sanscrit (Raw- 
iinson, Jour, Asiat, Soc,, xi. 35 ; Lassen, TJeher die Keil- 
inschrifien, p. 161 ; Oppert, Les i7iscTipti<ms dea Achimi- 
nides, p. 299 ; Spiegel, Die altpersischen Keilinschriften, 
p, 185). Lassen translates the name, Exalted in dominion. 

It is known that throne-names, or names appropriated to 
royalty, were in use among the Persians as among other 
Eastern nations {cf, Heeren, Ideen, i. pp. 138, 401 ; 
Baebr^s Ctesias, p. 195). Thus tbe great Cyrus is said to 
bave been called Agradatus before his accession to tbe 
throne. Tbe second and third Darius bad both also private 
names, tbe one Ocbus, and tbe other Codomannus. To tbe 
class of royal names belongs tbe name Artaxerxes. To 
this use its significance is alone suitable, and in tbe 
earliest times, at least, it is not found appropriated by any 
save either the possessors of, or tbe pretenders to, royalty. 
In regard to tbe most of those about to be mentioned, we 
have express testimony that they took this name only 
when they ascended the throne. 

It will he convenient first to mention the Achsemenian 
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kings thus designated in the Greek historians and the obi 
Persian inscriptions, and then consider the questions 
connected with the identification of these with tbe kings 
of this name occurring in Scripture. 

1. Artaxerxes, surnamed Ma/cpop^ctp, or Longimanus (by 
Persian authors, Diraz-dest), the long-handed, so called, says 
Plutarch ( Vita Artax,, i.), because bis right band was longer 
than hia left, or perhaps (see Malcolm, Hist, of F ersia, i. p. 
66) tbe long-armed (c/. Edward Longshanks), was tbe son 
of tbe famous Xerxes, tbe invader of Greece, and succeeded 
bis father in 465 B.c. According to Josephus (Ant, Jud,, xi 
6, 1), be was originally called Cyrus. His reign was marked 
by the revolt of Egypt under Inarus, in which the Athenians 
were abettors of the Egyptians, and which was quelled by 
tbe Persian general Megabyzus, in 455 I5.c. ; and by tbe 
ratification of tbe peace of Callias with Athens in 449 B.c. 
Of tbe architectural and inscribed remains of tbe ancient 
Persian empire very little is recognisable as due to this 
king. He is recorded in an inscription by Ms grandson, 
tbe next Artaxerxes, as tbe repairer (]) of the palace at 
Susa (Loftus, Chaldcea and Susiana, p. 372; bTorris, 
Jour, Asiat, Soc,, xv. pp. 157-162). There is extant a frag- 
mentary inscription in old Persian, with an Assyrian 
translation, wMch seems to bave proceeded from him , 
and a legend upon a vase at Venice, of Egyptian origin, 
which reads “ Artaxerxes tbe great king,^' may with 
considerable assurance he also referred to this monarch 
(Oppert, op, cit, pp. 288-290). Artaxerxes died in 425 
B.O. after a reign of forty years. 

2. The next sovereign that falls to be noticed here wa5 

the grandson of the preceding, and the son of the inter « 
mediate monarch, Darius Nothus. His original and private 
name was Arsaces, and he assumed that of Artaxerxes on 
ascending tbe throne (Ctesias, Dxc, Fers, § 57 ; Plutarch, 
Vita Artax,, c. 2). Tbe date of bis accession is 405 b.c. 
It is this Artaxerxes, commonly surnamed Mnemon, from i 
the retentiveness of his memory, whose reign was diatin 
guisbed by tbe attempt of his brother, tbe younger Cyrus, ‘ 
to gain possession of tbe crown, and by tbe victory <)f 
Cunaxa 401 B.O., tbe death of Cyrus, and tbe retreat 
of tbe ten thousand Greeks, immortalised by Xenophon. 
Other prominent events of this reign were tbe peace 
of Antalcidas in 399 B.c., and tbe Cyprian revolt, with 
tbe defeat of Evagoras its leader, about 380 b.c. Artor 
xerxes Mnemon died in 359 B.C., after a reign of forty- 
six years, Tbe Greek sources for this reign are com- 
paratively abundant. Besides Xenophon, Ctesias, Diodorus, 
and others, Plutarch has furnished a special life of this 
monarch. Tbe only native memorial of bis reign is tbe 
inscription already referred to, found at Susa on the bases 
of pillars belonging to tbe royal residence tbere^j which runs 
thus : — “ Says Artaxerxes, tbe great King, tbe Eling of 
Kings, tbe King of tbe countries, tbe King of this earth, 
the son of King Darius ; Darius was the son of King 
Artaxerxes, Artaxerxes was the son of Xerxes, Xerxes was 
the son of King Darius, Darius was the son of Hystaspes, 
the Ach^menian. Darius, my ancestor, built this temple 
(or edifice), and afterwards it was repaired (1) by Artaxerxes, 
my grandfather. By tbe help of Aburamazda I placed 
Anahita and Mitbra in this temple. May Ahuramazda, 
AnaMta, and Mitbra protect me.” (See Norris in Loftus] 
op,cit, p. 372 ; Jour, Asiat, Soc,, zv. p. 159; Spiegel, op. 
cit, p, 65.) Tbe inscription, compared with earlier texts, 
shows a certain negligence of style, and is interesting for 
tbe prominence, unparalleled in previous records, given to 
tbe worship of tbe subordinate deities AnaMta, or Tanaitis, 
and Mithra. ^ 

3. This sovereign was succeeded by his son Ochus, who, 
on securing the crown, took the same royal name, and is 
usually known as Artaxerxes Ochus. The commencement 
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of his reign was marked by numerous formidable revolts 
throughout the western provinces of the empire, which, 
however, were vigorously repressed, and after the re-subju- 
gation of the revolted countries, the power of the empire 
was advanced to an extent and to an apparent stability 
unequalled since the time of the great Darius. This 
Axtaxerxes perished by poison in 338 b.O- He is known 
as the builder of one of the palatial structures which stood 
on the platform of Persepohs; and an inscription proceeding 
from him (wrongly ascribed to the previous Artaxerxes by 
Benfey, Die p&i'sischen Keilinschriften, p. 67) has been 
found there, marked, like that already spoken of, and to a 
greater degree, by defects of style, and presenting his 
genealogy in entire accordance with the preceding. (See 
Rawlinson, op. dt. x. p. 341 ; Oppert, op. cit. p. 297; 
Spiegel, op. cit. p. 67.) 

4. We find yet another instance in the classical writers 
of the use of Artaxerxes as a royal name during the 
-Achaemenian period. After Darius Codomannus, the suc- 
cessor of Artaxerxes Ochus, had been finally and decisively 
defeated by Alexander at Arbela, he was, while fleeing 
before the conqueror, traitorously slain by Bessus, the 
satrap of Bactria, who thereupon, we are told, assumed 
the upright tiara and the royal robe, and the name Arta- 
xerxes instead of Bessus, proclaiming himself Iring of 
Asia” (Arrian, Dap. Alex.^ iii. 26, 3, cf. Curtius, vi. 6, 13), 

Such are the Achsemenian kings known to the classical 
writers by the name Artaxerxes. But the name also occurs 
in the Scriptural books of Ezra and Hehemiah, as well as in 
some of the Apocryphal books, and in Josephus ; and it 
remains to be considered whether the persons there referred 
to are to be identified with any of the kings now mentioned, 
aiid if so, with whom 1 In the book of Nehemiah, Arta- 
xerxes, king of Persia, appears as the monarch to whom 
Nehemiah acted as cup-bearer (i, 2), from whom he received 
a commission, in the twentieth year of the king, to rebuild 
the wall and other mined edifices in Jerusalem (ii. 1), and 
whose thirty-second year is also mentioned (v, 14, xiii. 6), 
Fu attempting to identify this Artaxerxes with one of those 
above named, our choice is at once limited by the length 
of his reign to those sumamed Longimanus and Mnemon. 
A sufiioieub proof that it is the former of these who is 
meant, is found in the genealogy of Eliashib, the high 
jjriest when Nehemiah came to Jemsalem (Neh. iii 1, 
and xii. 10). Eor Eliashib was the grandson of Jeshua, 
and Jeshua was high priest when Zembbabel led the first 
company of returned exiles to J udah, in the days of Cyrus. 
(Ezra ii. 2, iii, 2), Now, the reign of Cyrus dates from 636 
B.C. j and from this to the twentieth year of Artaxerxes 
Longimanus, or 446 B.o., h a period of ninety-one years, 
leaving room for precisely three generations. The opinion, 
which is tlic common one, that the Artaxerxes of Nehemiah 
is Artaxerxes Longimanus, is thus fully warranted (though 
some, as Do Saulcy, Sept sihcles de Vhistoire judaigue^ p. 
28, identify him with Artaxerxes Mnemon), and this 
enables us to prc»ceed with confidence when inquiring into 
the reference of the name as it occurs in the book of Ezra, 
Ezra was contemporary with Nehemiah (Neh. viii. 1), and 
mention is made in his book of an Artaxerxes who was his 
own contemporary (Ezra viL 1, 7, 11 ; viiL 1), in whose 
seventh year a decree was issued, giving authority to Ezra 
to levy whatever supplies were needful for the service of 
the temple at Jerusalem, This, therefore, must have been 
also Artaxerxes Longimanus, and the year referred to is 
458 B.O. Hence, also, when it is said (Ezra vi. 14) that 

the elders of the Jews builded, and they prospered, . . . 
according to the commandment of Cyrus, and Darius, and 
Artaxerxes king of Persia,” it may without difficulty be 
understood that the same monarch is here named, the 
writer singling out the three kings who, of all the Persian 
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monarchs, distinguished themselves by the favour shown 
to the Jews. 

The name occurs again in an earlier part of the same book, 
chapter iv. In verse 5 of that chapter mention is made 
of efforts of the enemies of the Jews to hinder the rebuild- 
ing of the temple, put forth “ all the days of Cyrus, king 
I of Persia, even until the reign of Darius, king of Persia.” 
Then in the two succeeding verses Ahasuerus and Arta- 
xerxes are specified as kings in whose reigns representations 
adverse to the Jews were made at the court of Persia ; and 
after the detailed accounts of the second of these repre- 
sentations, and its success with Artaxerxes, it is said (ver. 
24), Then ceased the work of the house of God which 
is at Jerusalem. So it ceased unto the second year of 
Darius, king of Persia.” The narrative has all the appear- 
ance of consecutive history, and the natural interpretation 
obviously is that the two kings, Ahasuerus and Artaxerxes, 
intervened between Cyrus and Darius. It is true, mention 
is made in the memorial presented to king Artaxerxes of 
the building of the city and the walls, rather than of the 
temple, the rebuilding of which was at the time the great 
enterprise of the returned exiles ; but this may be easily 
accounted for, from the interest of the writers to make out 
the strongest possible case at the Persian court. Besides, 
it is impossible to believe that the city and its walls remained 
utterly desolate as the Chaldeans had left them while the 
temple was being rebuilt. There is, indeed, express testi- 
mony to the contrary. Notice is taken of the ceiled houses ” 
of Jerusalem at this period (Haggai i. 4). Mention is also 
made of a wall ” of defence for its inhabitants (Ezra ix. 
9), and Josephus {Ant. Jud., xi. 4, 4) records the ^‘strong 
w^ls about the city ” while the temple was still unfinished. 
It has indeed been argued, and that quite reasonably, that 
the wall mentioned in Nehemiah i. 3, which was reported 
to Nehemiah as broken down,” is that to which reference 
is made in the passages just cited from Ezra and Josephus, 
built by the first colony of returned Jews, and not that 
destroyed by the Chaldeans nearly a centuiy and a half 
before (see Kitto's Cyclopcedia, article ** Ahasuerus ”). 
There seems, therefore, to be nothing in the narrative to 
hinder the two kings to whom it relates, and whom it places 
between Cyrus and Darius, from being identified with the 
two kings who did actually intervene between these monarchs, 
viz., Cambyses and the pseudo-Smerdis ; and this is the 
view which is taken of the matter by the great majority of 
interpreters. The difference in the names, however, presents 
a difficulty which to not a few has appeared insuperable, 
and from which escape has been sought in various vrays. 
Some, as Scaliger, Hottinger, Mill, believing that Ahasuerus 
and Artaxerxes in Ezra iv. 6, 7, mean Xerxes and Artaxerxes 
Longimanusjsuppose also that Darius in chapters iv. 24, vi.l, 
&c., means the successor of the latter, viz., Darius Nothus* 
But the identification of the Darius with the well-known 
Darius Hystaspes is sustained by so overwhelming evidence 
(see Dabitjs), that this opinion may be at once and without 
hesitation rejected. Others, as Howes (see Pictorial Bible 
on Ezra iv.), Biley {Jour. Sac. Literature, July 1866), and 
many Germans, — as Kleinert, Schultz, Hengstenberg, Au- 
berlen, Yaihinger, Bertheau, Keil, (fee., — ^believe that the 
paragraph, Ezra iv. 6--23, forms an interpolation or episode, 
in which the chronicler has summed up the attempts of the 
adversaries of Judah to hinder the building of the temple, 
as well as what they did for the obstructing of the building 
of the city under Xerxes and Artaxerxes, in order to bring 
together in a compendious way all their machinations against 
the Jews (see Keil, ad Zoc.) It is impossible, however, to 
reconcile this view satisfactorily with the language of the 
narrative, especially of ver. 24, the plain meaning of which 
is that the interruption in the work of the house of God 
caused by the decree of the king named Artaxerxes con- 
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tinned until, and iience was previous to* tlie second year 
of king Darius. Some German expositors, indeed, as 
Herzfeld {GescA^ Volkes Isr. i. 303), Merx, Schrader, 
4i;c.3 a-dmit the irreconcilability, and, believing that the two 
kings in question were Xerxes and his son, maintain that 
the compiler of the book of Ezra was guilty of a mistake 
in referring the documents cited to the period preceding, 
instead of to the period subsequent to, the reign of Darius, 
But, ajDart from all questions about inspiration, this must 
be condemned as an illegitimate procedure. Our only 
original witness to the events connected with the return of 
the Jewish exiles is the book of Ezra, and it is not permis- 
sible to alter its testimony, or to set it aside as erroneous, 
"because it presents some appearances of discrepancy with 
what is otherwise ascertained. It is to he added that the 
Apocryphal 1st Esdras, in the version which it gives of the 
same events, refers them and the king Artaxerxes to the 
period intervening between Cyrus and Darius (Esdras ii. 
16-30, V. 7S, 73), and that Josephus also in so far agrees 
that he assigns the events to the same period, though 
making no mention of Artaxerxes, and naming Cambyses 
as the king by whom the work at Jerusalem was hindered 
Jud,, xi. 2). 

detaining, therefore, the more common view, and iden- 
tifying the -^asuerua and Artaxerxes of Ezra iv. with Cam- 
byses and the pseudo-Smerdis, it remains to be considered 
if the difference in the names presents any insuperable, 
or even any serious, objection. Confining the discussion 
to the subject of the present article (for the other name 
see AHAStTESUs), it has been already abundantly evinced 
that Artaxerxes is a regal name, and was assumed by all 
who are certainly known to have borne it, in addition to 
their private and personal designation, on their accession 
to the regal power. There is no difficulty in supposing 
that the Magian Gomates, when, in the absence of Cambyses 
on his Egyptian expedition, he personated Bardiya or 
Smerdis, the younger son of Cyrus, and usurped the throne, 
assumed also, like the later usurper Bessus, this as his 
official name, under which, of course, the public decrees of 
his administration would be couched, and which would 
naturally be most current among those who, like the Jews, 
belonged to the foreign subjects of the Persian monarchy (cf. 
Tyxwhitt, JSsther arid Ahasuertts, p. 333). ITor are we desti- 
tute of express though somewhat obscure testimony to the 
fact Two other names are found applied in the classical 
writers to the pseudo-Smerdis. He is called Tanyoxares by 
Xenophon {Gyrop,^ viil 7) and by Ctesias (Pm., 8-13), and 
Oropastes by Justin (i. 9). The latter, as Ewald {Ge$ck, 
p. HS) suggests, may well be supposed to be a 
corruption derived from Ortosastea, which is an exact repro- 
duction of the Hebrew form of the name Artaxerxes {cf, 
the rendering ^ApOacraaOd in the LXX., Ezra iv. 7, <fcc. ) In 
regard to this identification two additional and fini remarks 
are to be made. On the one hand, it is unreasonable to 
allege, as Keil and others do, by way of objection, that the 
reign of the pseudo-Smerdis was too short (only seven months) 
to allow of representations being made to his court, and an 
answer returned in reference to affairs at Jerusalem. It 
is to be taken into account that the enemies of the Jews 
had begun their machinations in the time of his predecessor, 
and their agents were doubtless present in the Persian capital 
when the new king ascended the throne, ready to avail 
themselves of the new opportunity. On the other hand, 
all that is known of the poKcy of the usurper is in excellent 
harmony with the part ascribed to him by the sacred writer. 
Belonging to the Magian tribe, and ruling, probably, in the 
interevSt of Median as opposed to Persian supremacy, he 
naturally set himself to subvert the policy of Cyrus ; and 
we have express and indisputable testimony, in the elaborate 
inscription at Behistun engraved by the authority of his 
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successor Darius, that his procedure, especially in regard 
to religious interests, was of the nature of a revolution, which 
the son of Hystaspes glories in having arrested and reversed 
(cf, E-awlinson^s Anc. Monarchies, iv. p. 397). 

In the Sassanian dynasty there are three royal personages 
bearing the name now in question : — (1.) The founder of the 
dynasty is called Artaxerxes, or Ardeshir,surnamed Babegan, 
from the name of his father Babek. He was probably tribu- 
tary king of Persia under the Parthian rule, and he revolted 
against Artabanus, king of Parthia, about 220 a.d. Arta- 
banus was defeated and slain in a great battle in the plain 
of Hormuz, and Artaxerxes succeeded in establishing the 
ascendency of Persia, and his own position as independent 
sovereign in 226 A.D. (see Malcolm, op, cit, i. p. 89 ; Eaw- 
linson, Sixth Oriental Monarchy, p. 365, /) (2.) Another 

Artaxerxes, belonging to the dynasty of the Sassanides, 
reigned for four years, 381-385 a.d. j and (3.) immediately 
before the Mahometan conquest, an infant prince was raised 
to the throne by the same name, and nominally occupied 
it for five months, 629 a.I). For further details regarding 
these monarchs see Persia. (w, ttj.) 

AETEDI, Peter, an eminent naturalist, was born in the 
province of Angermania, in Sweden, on the 2 2d February 
1705. His parents were poor, but found means to give 
him a liberal education, and with this view sent him to the 
college of Hernosand. Intending to become a clergyman, 
he went, in 1724, to study theology at Upsal ; but he tunied 
his attention to medicine from the strong bent of his mind 
for the study of natural history, in which science he made 
rapid progress, and soon rose to considerable eminence, 
particularly in the department of ichthyology, the classifi- 
cation of which he remodelled upon philosophical principles. 
This arrangement afterwards became popular over Europe, 
In 1728 Ms celebrated countryman Linnaeus arrived in 
Upsal, and a lasting friendship was formed between the 
two. In 1732 both left Upsal, Artedi for England, and 
Linnaeus for Lapland ; but before parting, they reciprocally 
bequeathed to each other their manuscripts and books in the 
event of death. In 1735, however, they met again at Ley- 
den, where Artedi was introduced to Seba, and was employed 
in preparing for the press the third volume of that eminent 
naturalist's Thesaurus^ wMch chiefiy related to fishes. He 
intended, as soon as that work was finished, to return to 
Ms native country, and jyublish the results of Ms own 
labours ; but as he was returning home from Seba's house 
on the evening of the 27th September 1735, the night being 
dark, he fell into the canal and was drowned. According 
to agreement, Ms manuscripts came into the hands of 
Linnaeus, and Ms Bibliotheca Ichthyologica and Philosophia 
Jchthyologica, together with a life of the author, were 
published at Leyden in the year 1738. 

ABTEMIDOBUS, a native of Ephesus, flourished during 
the reign of Marcus Aurelius. He called himself The 
Daldian, from Daldia, or Daldis, a small town in Lydia, 
the birth-place of his mother, in order to distinguish himseK 
from Artemidorus, the geographer, who was likewise a 
native of Ephesus, The work by wMch he is known, 
'OveLpoKptriKd, the Interpretation of Dreams, is said to have 
been written by command of Apollo Mystes, who had granted 
to the author the power of divination. The treatise, which 
contains some valuable notices on ancient customs and 
modes of thought, is divided into five books : the first and 
second, addressed to Cassius Maximus, treat generally of 
divination by dreams ; the tMrd and fourth, addressed to 
Ms son, discuss some minor parts of the theory ; and the 
fifth consists of a collection of prophetic dreams wMch 
had been realised. Artemidorus boasts of the trouble 
expended on this work ; he read all the authors on the 
subject, travelled widely, and corresponded or conversed 
with all who had made dreams their study. He is also 
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said to have written on Auguries and Chiromancy, but these 
treatises are not extant. The best editions of his work are 
those of Reiff, with notes, 2 vols. Leip. 1805, and of Hercher, 
Leip. 1864:. There are several English translations of it. 

ARTEMIS [Diana], in Greeh Mytlwlogy^ twin sister of 
Apollo^ but bom a day before him, as it was said at Athens 
for the sake of explaining the fact of the 6 th of each month 
being sacred to her, while the 7th was his day. It might 
seem, too, that their mother, Leto, had borne them in two 
different places, since the birth-place of Apollo was Delos, 
while that of Ids sister is called Ortygia, But the word 
Ortygia, meaning strictly, a ‘‘haunt of swallows/' applies 
still to Delos, and may well have been a synonym for that 
island. In this, its original sense, it does not apply either 
to the island of Ortygia at Syracuse, or to the spot so named 
near Ephesus, which were the two principal competitors 
for the honour of having been the birth-place of the goddess. 
Besides, she slew Orion in Ortygia, and that incident is 
connected with the mythology of Delos. Consistently with 
her relation to Apollo, she was conceived as sharing his 
aspect and attributes, her occupations and even her beauty 
tending rather to what would be appropriate for males. 
Both were endowed with perpetual youth, and this, if it 
did not originally help to suggest the idea of their being 
twins, is consistent with a urdversal feeling as regards that 
relationship. Like him she is armed with bow and arrows, 
which, jointly with him, she used against offending mortals 
as in the case of the Niobides, or of Laodamia, and the wife 
of Eetion {Iliad, vi. 205, 428 ), she slaying women — ^he, men. 
At other times, with no sign of anger, her arrows brought 
soft death, such as Penelope desired xviii. 201, xx. 

62, 80), But, unlike Apollo's, the bow in her hands was 
chiefly employed, as a borrowed weapon might be, for the 
amusement of the chase. And here a broad Line must be 
drawn between two sides of her character. On the one 
hand she is a sister of Apollo, and shares several of his 
functions, even taking part on occasion in his favourite 
music and dance. But in this respect her actions seem 
sometimes forced, as if grafted upon her in comparatively 
later times, as indeed seems also her name = dprc/xijs, 
“ spotless,” as applied to a virgin. On the other hand she 
had what appears to be a more primitive name, Oupis or 
Opis, and a wide variety of functions, which are not only 
obviously suggested by the real and supposed influence of 
fche moon on nature, but also approximate often closely 
enough to the functions of Apollo to have led to the iden- 
tification of the two deities as brother and sister. The 
name Opis is taken to refer to the light of the moon. With 
that luminary she, was distinctly associated, but not as 
guiding its movement, — a task which devolved on Selene 
p[juna), just as the course of the sun was directed by Helios, 
not by Apollo. To regard the goddess of the moon as sister 
of the god of the sun was natural, but it was an observation 
of a secondary kind, and founded only on the appearance 
and movement of those orbs. Primitive observations would 
refer to the sensations immediately awakened by the 
moonlight In general terms Artemis, the moon goddess, 
was styled <f><acr<f)6po^ or crtkacr^opos, and carried, besides 
bow and arrows, a torch, here only with the idea of 
spreading light, and not as when, under the name of 
hegemone, she carried a torch to light the way for 
travellers, as in the typical instance of Demeter searching for 
Persephone. At Athens she had an annual festival, Muny- 
chia, on the 16th of April, for which cakes were made in 
the form of a full moon stuck over with lights. But, in 
particular, the spread of vegetation from the dew under a 
peaceful moonlight was ascribed to her influence. Her 
presence was felt near springs, streams, bays, on the sea, 
and in marshy places, whence she bore the titles of TroTu/xta, 
\LUivaLa, Xt;xi/aTt 9 . In lifting the veil of night she revealed 
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to the imagination the world of wild animals, among which 
she was an intrepid and unwearied huntress, and over 
which she exercised the care of a goddess. Her favourite 
animal was the deer, whence she obtained in Olympia and 
Elia the title of ^a<^6a or i\a<j>iaLa. Because Agamemnon 
had killed a deer sacred to her she detained the Greek fleet 
in Aulis, and required the sacrifice of his daughter Iphi- 
genia. But while deer, goats, rams, and wild animals were 
generally regarded as dependent on her control, certain 
animals were specially associated with her in particular 
districts of Greece, as was the wild boar in .^tolia and 
elsewhere, and the bear in Arcadia, and in her worshixj as 
Artemis Brauronia, and Munychia at Athens. When a 
wild boar appeared ravaging a district, as did the Caly- 
donian boar, it was sent by Artemis in anger. The boar, 
however, was not an instrument of her moods, but rather, 
it would seem, a symbol of the awakening every spring of 
the hunting season after the sleep of winter. “ Bears " 
(apKToi) was the name sometimes applied at Athens to 
young girls who there, as throughout the rest of Greece, 
were under her special protection, in token of which it was 
usual for them to dedicate to her a lock of hair, a trinket, 
or some plaything. Boys also were under her care. With 
the symbol of a bear she was worshipped among the Arcadi- 
ans, or “ bear people,” who claimed her as the primeval 
mother of their race, till, through the increasing prominence 
of her virginal character, that honour devolved upon Cahisto, 
whose name is an obvious variation of KaXXtcm/, the title 
of Artemis, and her transformation into a bear an inven- 
tion for the purpose. Arcadia was her chief hunting- 
ground, and more numerous were her sanctuaries there 
than elsewhere in Greece. As Artemis agroter'a, a title 
under which she was worshipped in Attica, she was con- 
ceived not only as goddess of the chase, but also as in some 
way providing the wild impetus with which men rush into 
battle. Hence the 500 goats annually sacrificed at Athens, 
to commemorate the battle of Marathon, were sacrificed to 
her. It was customary with the Spartans to sacrifice a 
goat before closing with an enemy (Xenophon, Hellen,, iv. 
2, 20). Possibly, also, the curious dance with which tIl(^ 
maidens of Caryae (Caryatides), in the valley of th^ 
Eurotas, celebrated her festival had reference to her part in 
war. Her care over children was recognised in Laconia 
and Messenia under the name of /copv^aA.ta,to whose temple, 
by the stream Tiasa, nurses brought their charges at the 
festival of the Tithenidia, i.e., festival of nurses. As 
Xoxta or Xoxcta she divided the worship of Ilithyia by 
her helping presence at childbirth. With marriage her 
care almost ceased, and hence it has been supposed that 
the dresses which women dedicated to her were such as 
they had worn as virgins, and were intended to expiess 
piety for her past protection. In reference to this, appar- 
ently, she was styled xtroivTy or x^Tcoi/fca. Youth, innocence, 
modesty, and a good name were thought to find high favour 
with her, and as an illustration of this was often told, in 
works of art andin the tragedies of Sophocles andEuripides. 
the story of Hippolytus. Her own purity was unsullied 
(dyvTj, JEschylus, Agamem,, 135 ; alh/ aS/xiJra, Sophocles, 
Electr,, 1239). Actseon, the huntsman, she caused to be 
devoured by his own hounds, because he had seen her bath- 
ing. She slew Orion because of his pressing advances to 
Aurora. She transformed Daphne into a laurel to preserve 
her from pursuit. Meadows in their spring verdure and 
fiowers, fields with the seeds springing, and the gay seasons 
of rural life, gave occasion for thoughts of her overseeing 
care. She was hailed by rustic choruses, all manner of 
rejoicings, and, in particular, on a hill at the back of Mount 
Taygetus with songs known as KaXapot^ia. In Arcadia 
she was called hymnia. At the mouth of the Alpheus 
she was worshipped as 'AX<^€to)vta or *AX.<t>€Lov<ra, the com- 
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mon belief being enlivened witb tbe story of how she 
defeated the god of that river in Ms passion for her nymph 
Arethusa, by leading the spring Arethusa underground 
away to the island of Ortygia at Syracuse. 

So far the vaiious phases of her chaxacter are such as 
were more or less generally accepted in the times of literature 
w and art. But there had also survived certain peculiarities 
in her worship from apparently very early times, though 
the fact of their being found oMy in certain localities ren- 
ders it impossible to know whether they had been originally 
only local peculiarities or universally admitted. Of this 
kind was the Tauric Artemis, peculiar at first to the Crimea 
and the shores of the Black Sea. From the Crimea, 
Orestes, it was said, brought the ancient image of the god- 
dess to Sparta, and with it her worship, the chief character- 
istic of which was the sacrifice of human beings which it 
required. At Sparta these sacrifices were afterwards com- 
muted hy Lycurgus for the ceremony of flogging youths 
at her altar, but not till this barbarous phase of her worship 
had spread to several places in Greece, Asia Minor, and 
Italy. Her title at Sparta was Orthia or OriJiosian Again, 
originally peculiar to Crete was Artemis Britomartis, or 
JJictyiMiaj the latter name being interpreted by the legend 
that Minos had loved and pursued her till she leapt into the 
sea, and was saved by being caught in a fisherman's net. 
In this character she was cMefiy the goddess of seafarers, 
and as such was widely worshipped on the islands and 
coasts of the Mediterranean. But nowhere was the wor- 
ship of Artemis so non-Hellenic in character as among the 
Greeks at Ephesus. It would seem as if the Greek colonists 
there had found among the native Carians and Leleges a 
form of the moon goddess, which, though widely different 
from their own, had the advantage of an image that had 
fallen from heaven (dzopetes), and an estabhshed hold on 
the people with whom the colonists had to deaL Like theirs 
she was a goddess with power over wild animals, and iden- 
tified with their productivity, as appears from her being 
represented with many breasts, — a characteristic of animals, 
and not necessarily to be understood as expressing her 
interest in maternity in the usual sense, which would have 
b^n strongly opposed to the Greek feeling towards their 
virgin goddess. Her worship was surrounded by hierodulae 
and eunuchs. She was the goddess of the warlike Amazons, 
whose fondness of the chase presented another point of 
contact between the Asiatic and the Greek goddess. But 
however much of the Greek element may in time have 
become grafted upon her, Diana of Ephesus was only in rare 
instances accepted by the Greeks outside of Asia Minor, | 
The wealth and splendour of the temple made Ephesus a 
powerful attraction for devotees in the neighbourhood. A 
figui-e of her similar to that at Ephesus existed near 
Magnesia on the Meander, where from the name of the 
spot she was called A.€VKo<f>pv 7 jv 7 j, 

The usual figure of the Ephesian Artemis, as preserved 
in works of art, is in the form of a female with many 
breasts, from the waist to the feet resembling a pillar, nar- 
rowing downwards, and sculptured ah round with rows of 
aniinals. In archaic works, as on the chest of Cypselus of 
Corinth, she appeared winged, and holding a Hon with each 
haiid. As to the original image, heUeved to have fallen 
from heaven, it is not impossible that it had been made to 
take the place of a meteorite. But the Greek Artemis was 
usually represented as a huntress with bow and quiver, in 
lace very like Apollo, her drapery flowing to her feet, or, more 
frequently, girt high for speed. She is accompanied often 
by a deer or a dog. Perhaps the finest existing statue of her 
Is the Diana of VersaiUes On the coins of Arcadia, .dEtolia, 
Cl ete, and Sicily, are to be seen varied and beautiful repre^ 
sentations of her head as conceived by the Greek artists in 
the best times. 


ARTEMISIA, daughter of Lygdamis, succeeded her hue- 
band in the kingdom of Halicarnassus, which was a depend- 
ency of the Persian empire. She took part in person in 
the expedition of Xerxes against the Greeks, and fitted out 
five ships, with which she distinguished herself in the sea- 
fight near Salamis, 480 b.c. When closely pursued by 
the Athenians she escaped by the stratagem of attacking 
one of the Persian vessels, whereupon the Athenians con- 
cluded that she was an ally, and gave up the pursuit. By 
her advice Xerxes did not attempt another battle, but 
at once retired from Greece. A story of her, in all pro- 
bability entirely without foundation, is preserved by Photius. 
She is said to have loved a young man named Dardanus, 
of Abydos, and, enraged at his neglect of her, to have put 
out his eyes while he was asleep. The gods, as a punish- 
ment for this, ordered her, by an oracle, to take the famous 
but rather mythical lover^s leap from the Leucadian pro- 


ARTEMISIA, the sister and wife of Mausolus, king of 
Caria, immortalised herself by the honours which she paid 
to the memory of her husband. She built for him, in Hali- 
carnassus, a very magnificent tomb, called the Mausoleum, 
which was one of the seven wonders of the world, and from 
which the name of Mausoleum was afterwards given to all 
tombs remarkable for their grandeur ; but she died of regret 
and sorrow before it was finished. She appointed pane- 
gyrics to be made in honour of him, and proposed prizes 
of great value for the best oratorical and tragic composi- 
tions. She also erected a monument, or trophy, in Rhodes 
to commemorate her conquest of that island. When the 
Rhodians regained their freedom they built round this 
trophy so as to render it inaccessible, whence it was known 
as the &^arov. She died about 360 b.c. 

ARTESIAN WELLS, the name appHed to water-springs 
rising above the surface of the ground by natural hydro- 
static pressure, on boring a small hole down through a series 
of strata to a water-carrying bed enclosed between two im- 
pervious layers. In Europe this mode of well-boring was 
first practised in the French province of Artois, whence the 
name Artesian is derived. At Aire, in that province, there 
is a well from which th^ water has continued steadily to 
flow to a height of 11 feet above the ground for more than 
a century ; and there is, within the old Carthusian con- 
vent at Lillers, another which dates from the 12th cen- 
tury, and which still flows. But unmistakable traces of 
much more ancient bored springs appear in Lombardy, in 
Asia Minor, in Persia, in CMna, in Egypt, in Algeria, and 
even in the great desert of Sahara. 

In ordinary wells the water does notarise, but remains at 
the bottom of the trough dug for it in the soil, and to raise 
it we must use special apparatus or pumps. In Artesian 
wells, on the other hand, the water rises from a consider- 
able depth to the surface of the ground, and usually shouts 
up to a peater or less height above it. The theoretical 
explanation of the phenomenon is easily understood. 

lj.e secondary and tertiary geological formations, such 
as those underneath London and Paris, often present the 
appearance of immense basins, the boundary or rim of the 
basin ha;rag been formed by an upheaval of the subjacent 
strata. In these formations it often happens that a porous 
stmtum, consisting of sand, sandstone, chalk, or other 
^IcareoTM matter, is included between two impermeable 
layers of clay, so as to form a flat porous TJ tube, con- 
tinuous from side to side of the vaUey, the outcrop on the 
surrounding 1^ forming the mouth of the tubl The 
ram filtering down through the porous layer to the bottom 
of basin forms there a subterranean pool, which with 
the or semi-Iiqmd column pressing upon it constitutes 
a sort of huge natural hydrostatic beUows. Sometimes the 
pressure on the superincumbent crust is so great as to 
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cause an upheaval or disturbance of the valley, and there 
can be Uttie doubt that many earthquakes, that are mani- 
festly not of volcanic origin, are due to this simple cause. 

It is obvious, then, that when a hole is bored down 
through tlie upper impermeable layer to the surface of the 
lake, the water will be forced up by the natural law of 
water seeking its level, to a height above the surface of the 
valley greater or less according to the elevation of the level 
in the feeding column, thus forming a natural fountain on 
precisely the same principle as that of most artificial foun- 
tains, where the water supply comes from a considerable 
height above the jet. 

In the Tertiary formations, the porous layers are not so 
thick as in the Secondary, and consequently the occurrence 
of underground lakes is not on so grand a scale ; but there 
being a more frequent alternation of these sandy beds, we 
find a greater number of them, and often a series of natural 
fountains may be obtained in the same valley, proceeding 
from water-bearing strata at different depths, and rising to 
different heights. 

It does not follow that all the essentials for an Artesian 
well are present, though two impermeable strata with a 
porous one between may crop out round a basin. There 
must be, in the first place, continuity of the permeable bed 
for the uninterrupted passage of the water ; and there must 
be, on the other hand, no flaw or breach in either of the 
confining layers by which the water might escape. To 
one or other of these causes is due the failure of many 
attempts to find Artesian wells where from appearances 
they might be expected. It has occasionally happened that 
on deepening the bore, with the hope of increasing the flow 
of water, it has ceased altogether, doubtless from the lower 
confining layer being pierced, and the water allowed to 
escape by another outlet. The subterranean pool is fre- 
quently of small extent, and of the nature of a channel 
rather than of a broad sheet of water ; and the existence of 
one spring is no guarantee that another will be found by 
merely boring to the same depth in its neighborhood. 
Several such failures are recorded by Ajrago in his notices 
on Artesian wells in the Annuaire du Bur. des Long. 
(1835, <fec.), and referred by him to the circulation of the 
subterranean waters in irregular trenches between imper- 
meable masses. The preliminary theoretical determination 
of the existence of these Artesian conditions is in itself a 
difficult matter, and can be arrived at only by a thorough 
acquaintance with the geological disposition of the dEs- 
trict. Still more difficult, as can readily be imagined, is 
the practical execution of the boring of a hole of a few 
inches diameter to the depth of hundreds of feet. The 
keeping of the bore quite vertical, the ready elevation of 
the loosened rubbish, the prevention of the breakage of 
the boring rods at great depths, are some of the difficulties 
that beset the operation, and have tried the ingenuity of 
engineers. 

The mechanical appliances employed in boring deep wells 
are not essentially different from those used in the sinking 
of mining shafts; and it may be remarked that the ex- 
pense and tedionsness of Artesian boring at the beginning 
of this century are to be ascribed not so much to the want 
of steam engines, as to the awkward mode of using the 
boring tool. In the old method a continuous boring bar 
was made use of, the steel boring tool or chisel being fixed 
to iron rods, which were screwed together in lengths of 10 
to 15 feet. This, with a strong cross handle at the top, 
formed a sort of large gimlet, and was turned by two men, 
the tool being raised and suddenly dropped, as required, 
by a third man at the end of a lever, which was connected 
by a rope or chain with the gimlet-head. Most of the 
aLCcidents, which formerly rendered well-sinking a hazardous 
task, were due to breakages of the borer or boring bar by 
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the sudden fall which it was necessary to give the too 
in pecking through a hard stratum. The modem mode 
of boring is but an adaptation of steam power to a simple 
method practised for ages by the Chinese. They bore their 
deep wells by a steel head worked up and down by means 
of a cord suspended from a lever — a wooden pipe being 
used to guide the borer and keep the hole perfectly vertical. 
Free falling tools, worked by steam power, are now employed 
when bore-holes of large diameter have to be executed, the 
weight of the tool giving sufficient percussion to pierce the 
hardest rock. In the enormous Artesian boring, of 
feet diameter, begun, in 1866, at La Chapelle, in Paris, a 
boxing tool of about 4 tons weight was employed. It was 
raised by steam power, and allowed to fall freely from twenty 
to twenty-five times a minute, a twist of of a turn being 
given after each stroke. (See Bngineering^ vol. viii. pp. 401, 
413.) The borer is withdrawn at interv^s, and the rubbish 
removed by means of a cylindrical augur with a valve at 
the bottom. Permanent pipes of cast or wrought iron must 
be fixed in the bore-hole to keep it open; and if the opera- 
tions are through clay or sand, the pipes must follow the 
progress of the chisel as closely as possible. 

One of the most remarkable examples of the patience 
and skill required to surmount the difficulties of deep boring 
is the Artesian well at Grenelle, in the vicinity of Paris. 
The operation of boring extended from 1834 to 1841; after a 
depth of 1254 feet had been reached (May 1837), a length of 
270 feet of the boring rods suddenly broke off and fell to 
the bottom of the hole, and nearly fifteen months' constant 
labour was required to pick it up again. Discouraged by 
the delay, the French Government was to have abandoned 
the project after a depth of 1500 feet had been reached 
without any satisfactory result ; but the urgent representa- 
tions of Arago prevailed on them to prosecute the work. 
And it was fortunate, for an additional depth of about 300 
feet proved the correctness of Arago's theory. On the 26th 
February 1841, at a depth of 1798 feet, the boring rods 
suddenly sank a few yards. The subterranean water-bearing 
stratum had been reached, and within a few hours a vast 
column of water spouted up at the rate of 600 gallons 
per minute, and at a temperature of nearly 82® Fahr., 
furnishing a valuable source of supply for a suburb of Paris 
where it was greatly wanted. Prior to this no Artesian 
boring had reached even 1000 feet; and that of Grenelle 
was the deepest executed till the completion (12th August 
1850) of the salt-spring at Kissingen, in Bavaria, which 
throws up a column of water to the height of 58 feet from 
a depth of 1878J feet. The most remarkable feature of 
this spring is that the projecting force is due, not to hydro- 
static pressure, but to that of carbonic acid gas generated 
at the j unction of the gypsum with the magnesian limestone, 
about 1680 feet down. Modem mechanical improvements 
have enabled engineers to exceed these Artesian dimensions 
considerably, and at a greatly diminished cost. The well at 
Passy, near Paris, which is supplied from the same water- 
bearing stratum as that of Grenelle, was bored by the Saxon 
engineer Kind in a very short time, having been begun on 
15th September 1855, and carried to a depth of over 1700 
feet by March 1857. Its total depth is now about 1923 
feet, with the enormous diameter of 2 feet 4 inches at the 
bottom ; and it throws up a continuous stream of water at 
the rate of 6,582,000 gallons per day to a height of 64 feet 
above the ground. Among other deep wells sunk in the 
Paris basin subsequently to those of Grenelle and Passy, the 
following may be mentioned. A gigantic bore, 5 feet 
7 inches in dimeter, was begun in January 1866 at La 
Chapelle, and by November 1869 had reached a depth of 
1811 feet, the intention of the en^neers being to extend 
it to a depth of 2950 feet. The mechanical processes em- 
ployed are detailed in pp. 401 and 413 of voL viii. (1869) 
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of ETigineerlng. A "bore of 19 inclies diameter was carried 
down to a depth of 1570 feet in about two and a half years 
(1S64-7), for the purpose of obtaining a water supply for 
the sugar refinery of ZVI. Say in Paris j and the same 
engineer who executed this work (M. Dru), began in 1866 
an Artesian boring of the huge diameter of 6 J feet at the 
part of Paris named Butte aux Cailles, to be carried down 
t J a depth of 2600 to 2900 feet. (See Engineering, voL 
i:i. p. 605.) Besides these monster wells, there are in 
the Paris basin a great many others, varying from 300 to 
400 feet in depth, and from 2 to 8 inches in the diameter 
of the bore-hole. 

The Tertiary chalk strata over which London stands have 
been riddled with Artesian borings for the sake of pure 
water supply. The source of the New Biver (which was 
opened in 1613) is one of the chalk springs, at Chadwell, 
near Ware ; this alone yields London a twenty-fourth part 
of its water supply, some million gallons a day. Many of 
the large London breweries obtain the water employed in the 
manufacture of their beer from Artesian wells over 300 feet 
deep. The Kentish Town water-works have a well 900 feet 
deep, which penetrates the chalk bed some 580 feet. Arte- 
sian wells also supply water to the Bank of England, the 
fountains at Trafalgar Square, the Mint, Pentonville Priaon, 
Colney Hatch Asylum, Shoreditch Workhouse, the North 
Western Bail way Station, Holloway Prison, &c. On the 
duke of Northumberland’s property at Sion House there is 
a chalk well which descends 620 feet, and spouts the water 
up about 4 feet above the surface. At Merton in Surrey, 
at Brighton, at Southampton, all along the east coast of 
Lincolnshire, and in the low district between the chalk 
wolds near Louth and the Wash, Artesian borings have 
long been known, and go by the name of hlow-wells among 
the people of the district. It is worthy of notice that the 
general level to which the water rises in the London district 
has been very sensibly lowered by the immense number of 
perforations that have been made ; and in several wells 
where the water formerly rose to the surface, it now stands 
considerably below it, and requires to be pumped up. 

None of the Artesian borings in England approach the 
depths frequent on the Continent and in America. The 
average depth of the water-bearing stratum around Paris 
is six times that of the London chalk beds ; and in some 
parts of Germany and of America, wells have been sunk 
to even double the depth of the Parisian wells of Grenelle 
and Passy. At Chicago there are two wells, one 700 feet 
and the other 1000 feet deep, with a diameter of 5 inches, 
which supply the city with 800,000 gallons of water daily. 
At the town of St Louis, in the State of Missouri, an 
Artesian boring was carried down for 3147 feet, but as only 
brine was obtained, it was ordered by Government to be 
stopped in September 1868, when the depth was approach- 
ing three-quarters of a mile. The deepest boring in the 
■world is at Sperenberg, twenty miles from Berlin, having 
been sunk for the purpose of obtaining a supply of rock 
salt. A bore-hole of 1 6 feet diameter was carried down to 
the depth of 280 feet, where the salt bed began ; after a 
further descent of 680 feet was attained, the bore was 
reduced to 13 inches diameter, and then continued till the 
extraordinary depth of 4194 feet was reached, -without 
having pierced through the salt deposit, which has thus the 
enormous thickness of at least 3907 feet. 

The following are some of the other most important 
Artesian sinkings that have been made. At Louis-viUe, in 
Kentucky, a bore of 3 inches was carried to a depth of 
2086 feet between April 1857 and the summer of 1868, 
when a supply of water almost as plentiful as that of 
Grenelle was obtained. At Charleston, South Carolina, 
there is a well 1260 feet deep, which was begun in 1848, 
and which discharges water some 10 feet above the surface 
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at the rate of 1200 gallons an hour. In 1858 a well at 
Neusalwerk, near Minden, had reached the depth of 2288 
feet. At Bourne, Lincolnshire, there is a well 95 feet deep, 
which yields over half a million gallons of water per day, 
the pressure being sufficient to supoly the town and force the 
water to the tops of the highest houses. There is one, on 
the property of the Continental Hotel, in Philadelphia, over 
200 feet deep, and 8 inches in diameter, which yields 
50,000 gallons a day. Two Artesian wells at Croydon 
supply a million gallons of water per day ; and Brighton 
draws over a million gallons from A^esian sinkings. There 
is a well at Bages, near Perpignan, which gives 330 gal- 
lons per minute ; and one at Tours, which jets about 6 feet 
above ground, and gives 237 gallons per minute. 

The boring of wells in the great desert of Sahara is 
a very ancient industry; and some oases are supplied 
with water wholly from Artesian wells. The average 
depth of these is from 160 to 200 feet, and the upper 
strata have only to be pierced to give a constant stream. 
With their primitive methods of boring, the Arabs often 
labour for years before they reach the wished-for pool ; and 
with only palm wood as a casing, they have great difficulty 
in keeping the bore-hole from closing up by the drifting of 
the sand, and they require to scour them out periodically. 
Since 1858 an immense number of perforations have been 
made by Prench engineers, and the fertilising effect upon 
the sandy desert plains is already making itself apparent. 
Villages are built and palm trees are growing where for- 
merly there was but waste and solitude. (See Geological 
Magazine, voL i. p. 31.) The importance of deep weUs in 
such cases cannot be over-estimated. 

Artesian wells have been made to supply warm water, 
for keeping hospitals, <&c,, at a constant temperature. In- 
variably the temperature of water from great depths is higher 
than that at the surface, this being due to some unknown 
source of heat in the interior of the globe. The tempera- 
ture of the water in the well at Gr;enelle is 82® Fahr., 
and that of Passy the same, showing that they have a 
common source. Kissingen weU has a temperature of 
66® Fahr., that of St Louis one of 73® ’4 Fahr., that of 
Louisville 76^® Fahr., and that of Charleston 87® Fahr. 
The average rate of increase of temperature is 1® for a 
descent of from 40 to 55 feet. In Wurtemberg the water 
of Artesian wells is employed to maintain in large manu- 
factories a constant temperature of 47® when it is freezing 
outside. Artesian waters have also been employed to 
reduce the extreme variations of cold in fish-ponds, which 
are so fatal to their finny inhabitants. 

See Heiicart de Thuiy, GonsiMrations mr la cause du JaiUisse* 
mcTit des JEaux des Buits-foris, Paris, 1829 ; Bruckmann, Ueher 
ArtesiscTie Brvmun, Heilh., 1833; Arago, ‘‘Notices Scientifiqujes,” 
Armuaire du Bureau des Long., 1834; Engmeermg, vols. ii. iii. 
and viii. ; Trcmsactions of the Academy of St ZiOwis, vol. i No. 1 ; 
American Jour, of Sdence and Art, 1859 ; Beardmore’s Manual of 
Hydrology ; Notice by General Desvaux in the Awaales de Mines, 
1858 ; Burnell’s Hydraulic Engineering (Weale’s Series) ; Les Fu/Us 
artesi&ns des oasis rnAriddonales de VAlgirie, 2d edition, 12mo, 
1861, by Berbmgger. 

ABTEVELDE, Jacob van, a celebrated Flemish popu- 
lar leader in the 14th century, was a brewer in Ghent. 
His enormous wealth, great eloquence, and general talent 
for administration, easily made him the most prominent 
and powerful man on the side of the citizens in their struggle 
against the encroachments of Count Louis of Flanders. 
The people of Ghent gave him the command of their forces, 
and he banished from the town all the nobles and adher- 
ents of the count. In 1335 he made a commercial treaty 
with Edward HI. of England, and with the aid of some 
English troops expelled Louis from Flanders. Ten yeaxB 
later, in 1345, after having persuaded Edward to assume 
the title of king of France, and induced the Flemings to 
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support the claim, he thought to cement the alliance by 
making the Black Prince count of Plunders. This propos^ 
was badly received by a large body of the people of Ghent, 
who were dissatisded with their leader's somewhat arbitrary 
government. A popular tumult broke out with its usu^ 
impulsiveness, and Artevelde was slain. 

AKTEVELDE. Philip van, son of the above, lived in 
retirement till ISSl. Some years before that date enmity i 
had again arisen between Count Louis of Flanders and the i 
somewhat turbulent citizens of Ghent, who, under one 
Kyons, had expelled the count’s adherents, plundered his 
house, and slain several of his officers. Hyons died in 
1379, and in 1381 the citizens^ under Peter van der 
Bosch (Dubois), were closely blockaded by the count. In 
this emergencj'^ Van der Bosch proposed that the son of 
the great Artevelde should be invited to take the direction 
of affairs. Philip accepted, at once entered on public life, 
and by some strong measures secured his power. The 
inhabitants of Bruges had at this time allied themselves 
with the count, and Artevelde resolved to punish them, 
tie led out his forces quietly, and utterly defeated the army 
of the count, who escaped with difficulty. Bruges was 
plundered, and submitted to Artevelde, Next year the 
French, taking up the cause of Louis, invaded Flanders, 
and at Eosbecque completely routed the forces of Ghent. 
Many thousands were slain, and among them Artevelde 
hiuiself. The brief but stirring life of this popular leader 
is admirably treated in Sir Henry Taylor’s dmma, Philip 
van Artevelde, 

AETHEOPODA. The Aristotelian distinction of Malor 
costracay or Crustaceans, and JEntoma^ or Insects, has been 
referred to by Agassiz as in reality more precise than 
Linnaeus’s last classification (17 66), in which his Crustaceans 
form part of the Apterous group of insecta But whereas 
the Greek naturalist recognised the notchings wMch indi- 
cate annuli, somites, or body-rings, in Coleoptera and the 
other groups to which the class-name Insect is now re- 
stricted, and in Worms, under which he comprehended 
insect larvae, several true Annelids, and intestinal worms 
(Scolecida), he failed to appreciate this as a feature common 
to the Malacostraca or Scleroderma, which he named on 
account of the character of their integument. Linnaeus, 
on the other hand, saw that annulation was the most pro- 
minent common feature, and his Insecta, therefore, were a 
good natural group so long as embryology could throw no 
light on the affinities of the Cirripeds and parasitic Crusta- 
ceans — ^these two groups forming, together with the intes- 
tinal worms, molluscs, zoophytes, and Hthophytes, the class 
Vermes, Cuvier (1829) includes in the third branch of his 
scheme, Animalia articulata, Annelids, Crustaceans, Arach- 
nids, and Insects (the Myriapods being an order of this 
class). Latreille (1796) proposed a scheme in which the 
orders of the Insects (as now restricted) formed equivalent 
groups with the Crustaceans, Arachnids, and Myriapods; 
which now first appear as a distinct group, though still 
united with a section of the Crustaceans, Latreille further, 
in 1801, recognised the Cirripeds as intermediate between 
his Insecta and the Molluscs. Lamarck gave the value of 
classes to the Insects, the Arachnids (including therein the 
Thysanura and Myriapodd), the Crustaceans, and the 
Cirripeds. But he has no province answering to the 
Guvierian Artimlata, since these orders are, with Annelids, 
Oonchifers ( = Lamellibranchs), and Molluscs ( = Odonto- 
phora), members of the sensitive animals,” the Lemseans 
and other parasitic Crustaceans being an order of the 
Vermes, and therefore apathetic animals. De Blainville, still 
relying chiefly on external form, recognises four types in the 
sub-kingdom of the bilateral animals : — {Articmorpha or 
Artiozoaria), of which the first is Osteozoaria (Yertebrates), 
The second JBntomozoaria (Articulates) includes: Class 1. 
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Hbxapoda, Insecta proprie sic dicta ; 2. Octopoba, Arach- 
nida; 3. Decapoda, Crustacea decapoda and Limulus; 4. 
Hetebopoda, Sqidlla, Entomostraca, Epizoa; 5. Teteadecs- 
^o'ox,Amphipoda and Isopoda ; 6. MvniAPODAj 7. Celeto- 
POBA, Annelides; 8. Apod A, Kirudo, Uestoidea, Ascaris, 
The third type, Jfalentozoaria, is intermediate between the 
Articulates and Molluscs, and embraces two classes : Neniaio- 
poda, Cirripeds] and Polyplaxiphora, the Chitons. The 
classification of which this forms a part is a compromise 
between the method of Cuvier, based on the recognition 
of distinct plans, and that of Ehrenberg, who sketched 
each group as departing from the common plan of the animal 
kingdom only by excess of development in one or other 
direction. The Articulata, viz., Insecta, Arachnoidea, 
Crustacea (the Cirripeds and Epizoa being included), Annrb- 
lata, and Somatotoma (the two latter making up all that 
are now known as Annelids), he distinguished from Molluscs 
by the isolation of their ganglia and their succession, those 
of the Molluscs being dispersed. Owen’s Homogangliata, 
as equivalent to Articulata, is the expression of the same 
difference : his Insecta embrace two sub-orders, Myriapoda 
and Hexapoda, and the Annellata are placed between the 
Epizoa and Cirripeds. Milne-Edwards (1855) divides 
the Entomozoaria or Annellata into two groups, — (1.) 
Arthropoda, including Insects, Myriapods, Arachnids, and 
Crustaceans ; and (2.) Vermes, including Annelids, Hel- 
minths, Turbellarians, Cestodes, and Eotifers, Siebold and 
Stannius (1845) made the Arthropods a primary division 
co-ordinate with Vermes, and united the Myriapods with 
the Crustaceans. Leuckart’s Arthropoda comprise two 
classes, — Crustacea and Insecta ; the latter combining the 
orders, Myriapoda, Arachnida, and Hexapoda, FitzingeFs 
Arthrozoa, or eminently motor animals. Crustaceans, Arach- 
noids, and Insects, contrast with the Dermatozoa or Mol- 
luscs, which are eminently sensitivew Yon Baer’s Articulata 
correspond to the Cuvierian group under the same designa- 
tion, and like it represent a type of organisation, the 
longitudinal or bilaterally symmetrical, the oigans being 
arranged with reference to the axial aHmentary canaL The 
embryological system of Yan Beneden (1855) rests upon 
the position of the vitellus relatively to the surface of the 
embryo, the Articulates being designated by him Epicotyle- 
dones or Epivitellians, the vitellus being received into the 
embryo on the dorsal or upper surface, while the vertebrates 
receive the yelk on the ventral or lower sniface, and are 
therefore Hypocotyledones or Hypovitellians, As wiH be 
pointed out afterwards, this nomenclature is unfortunate, 
since the surfaces thus contrasted are identical, both being 
the haemal aspects of the body. It may further be remarked 
that the term Articulata is manifestly one which should 
be abandoned, since it is made to represent very different 
things, being used by Cuvier, Ehrenberg, and Owen to 
include the Annelids, — ^by Yan Beneden, Yogt, and some 
more recent writers, to their exclusion. N either is A rthrozoa, 
the Greek equivalently of Articulata, more commendable, 
Burmeister and Fitzinger using it with the same difference. 
But Arthropoda has varied only in the rank assigned to it, 
not in the area it represents ; thus Milne-Edwards makes 
it a sub-division of the Annellata ; Yan Beneden, Siebold 
and Stannius, and Leuckaiti, a primary division of the 
animal kingdom. But as a general designation for those 
animals which are made up of nearly equivalent somatomes 
or somites is needed, Macleay’s term Annulosa is, perhaps, 
the best, since it has never been used for two incommen- 
surate groups. Leach, and later (1825) Latreille, proposed 
Condylopoda as the name of the group for which Arthropoda 
was afterwards devised. Custom has overborne the rule 
of priority, and the later is now the more common name. 
The classifications hitherto mentioned rest solely on an 
anatomical basis, those of Yon Baer and Van Beneden deal- 
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ing only vdtii the observed facts of development. Haeckel, 
applying all that was known of embryology to the con- 
struction of the pedigree of the groups, made (1866) the 
Articulata one of the five great trunl^ of the genealogical 
tree. The Articulate phylum embraced the Infusoria and 
intestinal worms, as well as the Annelids, along with the 
Arikropoda as restricted above. The Arthropoda further 
formed two groups : — Carides, the branchiate Arthropods or 
Crustaceans; and Trax:7iecUa, the Arachnids, Myriapods, and 
Insects, which breathe by trache©. The term Articulate 
disappears from HaeckeTs latest classification, in which a 
redistribution of the phyla is set forth* From assTimed 
ancestors destitute of body-cavity (Accelomi) descend those 
Vermes with body-cavity, of whose plan JSckinodermaia, At- 
ihropoda, Mollusca^ and Vertehrata show special modifica- 
tions. In 1870 Gegenbaur gave a general table, in which 
the Venyies included Tnnicata and Annulata, The former 
led towards the Mollusca; the latter was the starting point of 
Arthropoda^ Vertehrata^ and JSchiTiodermata; of the Arthro- 
pods there are four classes, — Crustaceans, Arachnids, 
Myriapods, and Insects. Amidst aU the varying opinions 
as to the value of the group, the importance of the limb- 
structure has been recognised since Latreiile dwelt upon 
the articulations by which the parts of these appendages 
are connected. * 

The Arthropoda agree in the characteristic already 
mentioned, the articulations of their limbs, whence the 
class-name is derived. The body presents various degrees 
of complexity. In the caterpillar, the metamera^ somites^ 
somatoTnes^ or annuli^ owe -^eir mobility to differences 
in thickness of the integument. In the Myriapods the 
numerous similar somites are flexed on each other by 
the overlap of the chitin-thickened portions of cuticle 
which protect the upper and lower surface of each division. 
The somites are more or less effaced in the abdomen of 
insects and spiders ; head and thorax in crabs and spiders 
have their composite origin concealed. But the external 
signs of division of the body no longer correspond, as in 
Annelids, to the distribution of the internal organs, which, 
with a partial exception in the case of the nervous system, 
are now unities contributing to the well-being of the whole. 
Homonomy, the absence of segmentation, or the equiva- 
lence of the divisions of the body, among the Annelids, has 
been contrasted with the heteronomy, or segmentation of 
the arthropod body. The difference, however, is only one 
of degree, since both the cephalic and caudal extremities, 
at least of the higher Annelids, are true segments, 
fused somites which, in addition to fusion, have undergone 
some amount of specialisation- In the four classes of Arthro- 
pods the head is a constant segment. It consists of prse-oral 
and post-oral somites, the ganglia of which are represented 
by the supra- and suVcesophageal masses. The number of 
somites, as represented by appendages, is not the same in 
the four classes, and as the variation affects the prae-oral 
appendages supplied from the supra-oesophageal ganglion 
the difference is of great importance. In the Crustaceans 
the somites of this segment are, according to Huxley,— 

App . — Eyes, Antennse, Antemmles, Mandibles, Maxillse, MaxLllse. 

1 . 2 . 3 . 4 . 5 . 6 . 

The Fodophtlwdmata present the eyes as modifications of 
processes identical with those which become ambulatory 
limbs. In the rest the eyes are sessile. In Myriapods, 
Arachnids, and Insects, the eyes are sessile, and the prae- 
oral append^es are reduced to one pair of antennse, whose 
innervation is from the supra-ossophageal ganglion. Apart 
fropi the value to be assigned to descent in the search for 
homologies among these classes, it is a question of fact 
whelher the eyes are pr^-oral or lateral to the oral aperture. 

cephalic lobes cany the organs of sight probably in the 
'earliest types of develooment at the angle of bifurcation. 
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the position of the single eye of Ostracods. In more complex 
forms the eyes appear more or less towards the outer margin 
of the lobes ; and in insects where the cephalic arch is high, 
these organs may appear to correspond not to the most 
anterior, but to a posterior part of the cephalic sterna, just 
as sensory organs appear, the gustatory at the base of the 
outer, the auditory at the base of the inner antennas in the 
higher Crustaceans. By shortening of the development 
process the change of position may be obscured, and the 
eyes, primitively belonging to the extrejoaity of the embryonal 
body, may from the first appear connected with more poste- 
rior somites. The identification of homologous parts of the 
prae-oral region in the four classes rests on the opinion held 
as to the origin of the classes. If the Crustaceans are 
regarded as the stock of the Arthropods, the homologies 
must be recognisable. If, on the other hand, all four are 
divergencies from a common stock, then the absolute 
identity of the parts must hold a second place in comparison 
with a general conformity to the common plan. The identi- 
fication of the eyes with a particular pair of appendages 
necessitates the assumption that these sense organs, when 
sessile, are so by non-development of their supports. The 
converse supposition is more admissible, that the eyes are 
supported on stalks as the result of an adaptive modification. 
Further, among the Crustaceans we find hints of the 
primitive composite character of the Arthropod. The 
auditory sacs of Mysis are at the caudal extremity of the 
body. Idle respiratory organs of Isopods are in the same 
position, and the genital orifices vary in different genera, 
and even in the sexes of the same species. Analogous 
(perhaps no more) is the distribution among Molluscs of 
the eye-spots which fringe the mantle of Fecten^ are pedun- 
culate in the snail, and, with the otolithic sacs, are in close 
proximity to the nerve centres of cuttlefishes. If this view 
is accepted, the close comparison of the limbs of Arthropods 
loses much of its importance, and it becomes more interesting 
to endeavour to trace the primitive form from which the 
divergences have occurred. Among Crustaceans the Hau- 
plius is the earliest recognisable form, — an unsegmented 
ovate body, a median frontal eye, and three pairs of natatory 
feet, of which the anterior are simple, and the other two 
biramose” (F, Muller). The third pair of appendages is 
replaced by the mandibles, the oval body is divided by 
a transverse fold, and the I7aupHus head and tail thus 
marked off have the mid-body of the adult developed by 
intercalation between them. Appendages are developed 
before segmentation is indicated in the free living Hauplius ; 
but in some this stage is overpassed in the egg, the evidence 
of its existence being the presence of a thin exuviated 
membrane which is not egg membrane, nor can it be termed 
amnion, without overstraining that term which is properly 
used in the higher vertebrate embryology^ In Insects the 
vermiform stage is rapidly passed through, the priority of 
segmentation to the development of appendages being indi- 
cated in theTrickopteray according to Zaddach, and in Aphis, 
according to Huxley. If wo go to the Eotifers, there are 
in that group types which are comparable with the Nauplius 
of Crustaceans, and with the vermiform larvse of Insects, 
as O. Schmidt and Lubbock ( Origin aTid hfetamorpJioses of 
Insects) have shown. Fedalitm mira (Hudson) has a very 
close resemblance to the !N"auplius, Lindia to the vermiform 
grub of Dipterous insects. The resemblance is not impaired 
by the comparison suggested by Bay Lankester between 
the Molluscs and Eotifers. Huxley calls the Molluscs ^‘little 
more than oHgomerous modifications of the polychsetous 
Annelids ** December 10, 1874); and in t-blR article 

it is attempted to show what are the simplest forms pre- 
senting common features with the Arthropods. The hexapod 
Insect has been compared by Haeckel, F. Muller, and others 
to the Zoeas of Malacostracous Crustaceans, a group in one 
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member only of wbich, Feneus^ Has a Xauplius stage been i 
detected. The Zoea and tbe Insect possess alike three ! 
pairs of limbs for locomotion, and threr for ingestion of food. 
The abdomen in both is without appendages, and the 
mandibles are without palps. Admitting the resemblances, 
there is a prior question to be settled in the case of Insects, 
Myriapods, and Arachnids. Are the temporary embryonal 
investments of these animals, the cellular and the struc- 
tureless membranes, to be compared with thS blastodermic 
moultings of Crustaceans, with that membrane whose pre- 
sence in the Amphipods is accepted by some observers, as 
the last trace of the Nauplius stage '? In the Acarids Cla- 
parede found the inner layer to invest the embryo after the 
outer gave way, and Metschnikoff recognises the deutovum 
in Flatygaster also. The identification with the iJiauplius 
is strongly denied by the last-named observer ; but there is 
still room for further investigation, since embryologists of 
high reputation differ so entirely on the matter of fact, 
irrespective of phylogenetic theories. Should the identi- 
fication be accepted, the Arthropods would, as a group, 
agree in having a Nauplius stage, different in detail in each 
class ; the second, or Zoea stage, would differ still more in 
each, and the homologies of the parts would thus become 
obscured in details, the identity of the general plan being 
clearly recognisable. All the Arthropods agree in having 
the terminal portion of the intestinal canal derived from 
the outer, the middle portion from the inner embryonic 
layer. Lastly, the Arthropods, in common with the Mol- 
luscs and Annelids, have their body-cavity, or perivisceral 
space, formed by the splitting of the mesoblast, or derivative 
layer formed between the outer and inner layer (epiblast 
and hypoblast, and ectoderm and endoderm). In Insects, 
in the higher Arachnids, and Crustaceans, yelk segmen- 
tation is partial ; in Myriapods, and the lower Arachnids, 
and Crustaceans, it is total ; but as in Insects, for ex- 
ample, the unsegmented yelk undergoes at a later period a 
division into polygonal masses, the difference, though of 
value in classification, is not of primary importance. The 
relation of the branchiate Arthropods, the Crustaceans, to 
the other three tracheate classes, has been discussed chiefly 
from a phylogenetic point of view. The priority of aquatic 
to terrestrial forms is assumed, and the derivation of the 
latter from the former is traced in various ways. The 
somites or metamera of the Arthropod retain, more than 
the nervous system which is derived from the epiblast, and 
still more than the alimentary canal and its appendages, 
the annulose characteristic that each represents a unit; 
each may, and many do, give rise to appendages originally 
similar, but afterwards modified for special functions. 
Hence the same limbs are tactile in Crustaceans, prehensile 
in Arachnids, ambulatory in some Crustaceans, accessories 
of mastication in others, locomotive in some, respiratory 
in others. In Insects the abdomen of the adult is destitute 
of appendages, but many larvae are provided with tracheal 
gills, that is, external processes in which air-canals ramify, 
and in which a large quantity of blood is received within 
the cavity of the, thin-walled dilatable process. These 
processes are destitute of external apertures, the tracheal 
system is in them closed. Such structures are found hut 
rarely to co-exist with the open condition of this tracheal 
system. But FteorriarcySy one of the Orthopterous order, 
is remarkable for this conjunction, the branchial processes 
of the adult overhanging the stigmata of the tracheae. 
Considerable variety exists in the position of the gills. 
The larvae of Ferla have three thoracic pairs of giUs, and 
are terminal of the abdomen. In other cases they are con- 
fined to the abdomen. Now, it is to be noted that these gill 
projections are not at first tracheal ; in Chloea the trachese 
appear after another moult, and they are then vibratile. 
Further, they are developed from the upper surface of the i 
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1 body. Now, in the Annelids the limbs are typically double 
pairs projected from the sides of the body; the parapodia 
consist of two branches, notopodium and neuropodiuia, and 
the gills when present are modifications of the notopodium. 
In the Crustaceans this bipartite condition is indicated by 
the exopodial and endopodial divisions of the limbs. In 
the adult insect this duplicity has disappeared, unless 
we recognise in the position of the gill tracheae the equi- 
valent of the branchiferous notopodium. Gegenbaur and 
Lubbock regard the wings as tracheal gills transferred 
from locomotive organs in water to locomotive functions 
in air. Gegenbaur thinks that the dropping off of the giUs 
determines the opening of the tracheal system by the 
stigmata or pores. Further, he assigns to the closed tracheal 
system a function similar to that of the swim-bladder of 
fishes, structures primarily useful in flotation, subordinately 
respiratory in function. 

Natural as may seem the assemblage included under 
Arthropoda^ there is no group in which adaptive modifica- 
tions have introduced so much diversity of anatomical and 
physiological relations. Metamorphoses, the changes of 
form which changes of external conditions have promoted, 
are met with of very various amount. The progress of 
the embryo from the first appearance of the blastoderm up 
to sexual maturity of the adult may be direct, without 
metamorphosis, or may be retarded by changes of form and 
habit, rendering the young animal capable of sustaining life 
under very various conditions. In any one of these stages, 
even in the adult, multiplication may be provided for 
by a process of budding, the bud from which the new 
form emerges being in essence undistinguishahle from the 
ovum for whose further development impregnation is 
necessary." These metamorphoses are probably of late 
origin in the history of the group, their perpetuation being 
due to change in their surroundings. Their relations may 
be falsified by the struggle for existence,” the details of 
the developmental history of the family (phylogenesis) may 
he crowded into a short space in the development of the 
individual (Ontogenesis). The description of these varia- 
tions belongs to the particular treatment of the Crustaceans, 
Myriapods, Arachnids, and Insects. (j. y.) 

ARTHUR, or Abtus, a hero of the Welsh Tales, the 
Chronicles of Geoffrey of Monmouth, and the Romances of 
the Round Table. His exploits, even the moat fabulous, 
passed with historians, before the days of historical criti- 
cism ; subsequently a reaction led to the figure of Arthur 
being regarded as nothing but a Celtic myth. The truth, 
so far as it is possible to arrive at it, lies between these 
two extremes. There was a real Arthur, one of the last 
Celtic chiefs in Great Britain; hut there is no single trait 
of his real character and exploits which legends, working 
according to laws to be presently discussed, have not re- 
modelled and transfigured or disfigured ; while the scarcity 
of documents makes it impossible to reconstruct a coherent 
historical picture. Thus the work of comparison between 
the historical and the legendary personages, such as has 
been performed for Charlemagne by MM. Gaston Paris and 
L^on Gautier, is impossible in the case of Arthur. We 
can only study the legend and analyse its elements. 

There is an error, not so popular as it once was, which 
supposes that myths and legends are arbitrary creations, 
and does not recognise them as having an origin in regular 
causes, and therefore a rational history, before the period 
when they are crystallised into their finM legendary form, or 
are merged in the current of a Hteratura in that later and 
artificial stage when it disinters and refashions old materials. 
Before Arthur took his final French form in the Romances 
of the Round Table, he was a Celtic kero in the Breton, 
and more specifically still in the yet earlier Welsh, legends. 
And behind these is the original Arthur, of whom we must 
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ba content witli sucli impressions as *we can gather from 
his contemporaries, Myrdidnn and Lywar’ch. 

Lywarich, a bard and king, born about 480, was one 
of the comjjanions of the valiant chief, Urien of Beghed, in 
Cumberland, upon whose death he composed a pathetic 
lament. He survived the death of his twenty-four sons in 
the last struggles against the Saxon, and in his old age, 
banished and a cripple, he wrote from his hiding-place a 
mournful hymn on his own and his country's decay, in 
which lovers of the poetry of despair have admired this 
verse worthy of Job : — See yonder leaf driven by the wind; 
woe for him who has the like loti it is old, though born 
within the year.^^ But the bard-king had only despaired 
after a life-long struggle, and in like manner the bard- 
prophet Myrdhinn had long sung in praise of peace before 
he went mad with grief, on the night of the battle of 
Axderidd, where the northern and southern Celts slaughtered 
each other to the profit of the Saxons. Before this fra- 
tricidal struggle (the beginning of the 6th century) Myrd- 
hinn had cherished the dream of the resurrection of an 
ancient chief, whom he called Lemenitz : — 

prophetic soul foretells it ; discord shall reign among the 
British tribes until the federation which shall he formed by the 
chief of heroes, Lemenitz, when he comes back to the world. Like 
the dawn he will arise hum his mysterious retreat.” 

By this chief of heroes, destined to bring back union, the 
hard meant his king and friend, AureHanus Ambrosius, 
and after his death Arthur, his valiant successor, and 
Myrdhinn’s own pupiL The battle of Arderidd came to 
dissipate the last of these illusions. One of the contending 
hosts consisted of northern Celts, bent upon imposing on 
all of their race yet unconquered in Great Britain the 
authority of Howell of Scotland, the brother of that Gildas 
who soon afterwards became a convert at once to Chris- 
tianity and to Saxon interests. The other host, that of the 
southern Celts, was led by AureHanus Ambrosius, whose 
favourite bard was Myrdhinn. After the final destruction 
of the Celtic power, the destiny of Myrdhinn is to reappear 
in legend with the Latinised name of Merlin. AureH^us 
Ambrosius and Arthur, the two Celtic chiefs to whom 
the bard had been so loyal, undergo a like resurrection ; 
but their lives and exploits are confounded, according to 
the accumulative method of legend, with each other and 
with those of Vortigem, king of Kent. The Arthur of 
the legend more than realises all the prophecies of Merlin ; 
and these prophecies in the process of oral repetition, and 
in travelling fcrther from the place and the time of their 
origin, themselves were altered to an ampler tenor. They 
underwent one great degree of change in crossing the 
Channel, and another and greater in passing from the soil 
and speech of Brittany into those of France. With the 
tenor of the prophecies grow the proportions of the hero. 
The poetic Arthur pacifies the Celts, quells the Saxons, 
and ends by establishing a reign of justice upon earth. 
It is a hard saying, but true, that the key to all this is a 
certain sentiment which is the mark ,of conquered races. 
The Celtic ge n i u s after its defeat in arms would have 
revenge in songs. What happened was this. The Celtic 
chief, Vortigem, summoned to his help the Saxon chief 
Hengist. ^ Now, let it be noted that, in the annals of the 
Saxon kingdom of Kent, the fourth king in succession 
from Hengist is the Saxon Ethelbert. Turning to the 
legend, it will be found that the corresponding fourth 
king in succession from Vortigem is the British Arthur. 
For in legend the treachery of Vortigem must not he 
allowed to bear fruit, the Celts after many a struggle 
must be left conquerors. The honour of giving the last 
blow to the Saxon invasion in Kent, West Wales, and 
elsewhere, is assigned in the legend to Arthur. And why 
to Arthur! Because of the ancient prophecies of the resur- 


rection of the fabled Lemenitz, with whom later times 
identified him, and above all, because the whole legendary 
structure hinged upon the impressive portraiture of Merlin, 
whose historical prototype had, in fact, been the devoted 
follower of the historical Arthur and AureHanus Ambrosius. 
But this edifice of fable, under which the Celts strove to 
hide from themselves the real ruin of their race, was not 
built up in a day. The conquered people repeated and 
enlarged upon*the prophecies of Merlin ; and with these 
grew the figure of Arthur, enriched by every noble trait 
which could be borrowed from the stories of the bravest 
chiefs, and made to accord with the prophecies. Bound 
the main personage soon revolved other ideal types, and 
Httle by Httle was founded the harmonious hierarchy of 
I King Arthur and his knights, such as it now remains in 
romance, and such as never existed in reality. The tales 
were then carried into France, for just as in England the 
Irish bards were held in higher esteem than the Welsh, in 
France the Breton lays were preferred to the songs of the 
trouveres. While this work of infiltration was going on, 
Geoffrey of Monmouth set down, in 1130 and 1147, the 
Ajrthurian legend in his Historia Britonum^ and. embold- 
ened by the popularity of this work, pubHshed afterwards 
a poem entitled Vita Merlini^ which lent the authority of 
Latin to the tissue of fabulous successes. Bobert Wace 
translated the chain of legends into old French, and 
Richard de Borron added his Saint Qraaly which serves 
in some sort as a theological preamble to the Romances of 
the Bound Table. At that time the poems of the Car- 
lovingian era had lost their hold on popular favour, as much 
from the unreality of their heroes, — Charlemagne d la harht 
floricy ItolaTuiy and La violente Blanchejiev/ry — ^as because 
the dominant sentiment pervading these poems, as binding 
faith and loyalty between vassal and lord, had ceased to 
find an echo in the hearts and Hfe of the people. An 
attempt was made to replace the Oarlovingian Cycle by 
another formed from the various songs taught by Breton 
minstrels to trmiv^res and troubadours ; for Charlemagne 
was substituted the far more poetical type of Arthur. 
Languor y fatality y pleasurey were aU personified in Lancelot, 
Tristan, Gaurin, <kc., and the Romances of the Bound 
Table took the shape in which they now remain. Never- 
theless, those who have traced the legend to its source, and 
for whom the ancient Celtic foundation is still visible, will 
regret in reading even the graceful paraphrases of Christian 
de Troyes, or the sweet and simple poems of Marie de 
France, their departure from the original typei^. 

The recent discoveries of Messrs Owen Jones and Her- 
sart de la Villemarqu^ in Welsh Hterature show us how much 
the romances lost in elevation of sentiment and depth of 
thought as they varied from the Celt^ic model. To give an 
example of this revarnishing and its effect in conceaHng 
the primitive foundation, we may cite Tristan, who, in the 
original legend, drinks the philtre to obtain by it all know- 
ledge, and his madness and despair that ensue are the 
madness and despair of one fatally gifted with universal 
insight ; whilst in the French romance the philtre becomes 
a vulgar love draught. This was only a preHminary step 
to the false sentiment of modem French romanticistSy who 
have since, in their exaltation of the passions, dispensed 
with philtres altogether. In the same way Merlin, in the 
Welsh texts, is mad with grief on beholding a fratricidal 
war, and his madness, according to the old Celtic idea, 
endows liim with the power of a seer and magician over 
all nature. In the romances bis frenzy and magical power 
have no worthier cause than his love for Vivian. 

The figure of Arthur, on the contrary, seems to gain in 
dignity by the migrations of the legeniL In the Welsh 
tale of Owain and Cherain (Ivain et Erec, with Christian de 
Troyes), we see him, it is true, holding his court during 
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Easter and Pentecost at Caerleon on the Usk, but as a little 
eialted monarch, a roi^honhomme^ asleep on his throne, 
while the chiefs of his following relate at their ease all 
their adventures. Here we find preserved the idea of the 
individual independence of all the Celtic chiefs, whose king, 
only primv>s inter pares ^ must necessarily have been as little 
of a sovereign as possible. After the legend has passed 
into France Arthur becomes a sort of rival Charlemagne, 
holding supreme and boundless sway, though never as a real 
feudal emperor (they were tired of that in France), but 
rather as a Marcus Aurelius, — monarch, half philosopher, 
nding chiefly by his wisdom and subtlety, and still more a 
judge than a general over his people. The type is one 
which belongs essentially to the Celtic mind, more akin to 
the Greek than any other, and naturally as far removed 
from the Homan as from the Saxon turn of thought. 

Among the writers of the 17th and 18th centuries the 
historical existence of Arthur was, with a few rare excep- 
tions, denied, and the Arthurian legend regarded purely 
as an invention of the worthy chronicler, Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, Pinkerton bestows a moment's notice on 

the king whose exploits fiU all the poetry of the Middle 
Ages, and whose very existence is doubtful,^' and then 
passes on. The difficulty of establishing the filiation of 
Arthur perplexed Milton, who says, As to Arthur, more 
renowned in songs and romances than in true stories, who 
he was, and whether any such reigned in Britain, has been 
doubted heretofore, and may again with good reason. No 
less is in doubt who was Ms father ; and as we doubted 
of his parentage, so may we also of his puissance,” Quin- 
guend settled everything by the unwarranted explanation, 
that English romancers h^ invented an Arthur out of 
jealousy of the French Charlemagne. English writers | 
of Guinguend's cahbre in mytMcal science replied, that I 
Arthur was a French invention of Bichard or EKe de 
Borron, or of the Anglo-Norman Mapes, basing the asser- 
tion on an expression found in Geoffrey of Monmouth. 
Ampdre, deficient here in his usual penetration, throws 
entire discredit on the good faith of Marie de France, who 
speaks of having seen and handled the original Celtic MS. 
Fauriel, and with him the other French savans, would fain 
have attributed the Arthurian legend to the troubadours 
rather than acknowledge its Welsh origim He asked for the 
tests wMch have since been discovered by Mr Owen Jones 
and commented on by M. Hersart de la Villemarqud with 
perhaps indiscreet zeaL Sir Walter Scott's excellent histori- 
cal instinct had already exMbited a part of the truth in his 
edition of Thomas of Ercildoune's Rhymes. We may now, 
therefore, venture on being more positive than Southey, 
and less sceptical than Mr Thomas Wright, the two modern 
editors of the translation wMch Sir Thomas Malory made 
in 1634 of the five Romances of the Round Table (he 

compiled the booke oute of certaine bookes of Frensshe, 
and reduced it into Englysshe”), and we may follow 
almost step by step the development of the legend, and of 
the various Arthurs, from the British Arthur of history 
to the mythical Arthur of Cambrian and Breton tradition, 
and lastly to the French Arthur, the rival of Charle- 
magne. 

We shall conclude by noticing the main features of the 
character of Arthur, and indicating their origin. 

Historic Facts . — The general bdief regarding Arthur 
has been that ho was a leader of the Celtic tribes of the 
west of England against the Saxons. It is recorded that, 
about the middle of the 5th century, Kent, after suffering 
from famine and pestilence, was invaded by the Piets and 
Scots, while at the same time another struggle, longer and 
more keen, was taking place in West Britain against another 
Saxon invasion. The longer and braver resistance of the 
Western Celts is partly set down to the merit of their 
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! leaders, Aurelianus Ambrosius and Arihux. The men of 
Kent, however, after a vain appeal to jElius, prefect of the 
Gauls, were induced by Vortigem, their most important 
cMef, not only to make peace with the Saxons, but to 
invoke their aid against the Piets and Scots. Hengist was 
appealed to, and the looked-for Saxon alliance became the 
Saxon invasion and conquest of Kent, after Hengist, here- 
tofore a Heretogen, became a king. Whilst his immediate 
descendants were establishing themselves in succession to 
him, the contest in the plain of Arderidd took place, wMch 
occasioned Myrdhinn’s frem^. Arthur was slain in the 
battle called by historians the victory of Mountbadon near 
Bath, 520 a-d. 

[The historical Arthur is now regarded by many as having 
been a 6th century leader, Guledig, or DuxBellorum ” of 
the northern Cymry of Cumbria and Strathclyde against the 
encroaching Saxons of the east coast (Bernicia), and the 
Piets and Scots from beyond the Forth and Clyde. For 
such would appear to be tlie, at least, approximately certain 
result of recent researches, in opposition both to the scep- 
ticism of the 17th and 18th centuries as to the existence of 
an Mstorical Arthur, and to the popular notion of bim as 
a West-of-England king, or king of Wales, or Cornwall. 
This conclusion had, however, been more or less distinctly 
suggested by Chalmers, by Sir Walter Scott, by a writer in 
the Gentleman^ s Magazine (1842), by Mr Nash, and by Dr 
Burton. Yet this result of special recent researches is still 
so far from being generally known and accepted, that it 
may be desirable briefly to indicate the arguments in sup- 
port of it. 

First, then, we have the facts of the northern extension 
and conflicts of the Cymry in those five centuries, from the 
6th to the 10th, wMch may be distinguished as the Pre- 
medisBval Period. For these facts our first authorities are 
the only premediseval British historians, Gildas and Nennius 
— ^the Historia and Fpistola of the one having been com- 
posed in the 6th, and the earlieat of the works that go 
under the name of the other in the 7th century. Now, in 
the former there is, at least, nothing to favour that popular 
nqtion as to Arthur wMch is derived from the mediaeval 
chronicles; for the words in the Durham MS., ^^Qoiprope 
Sabrinum ostium habetur,” are now acknowledged to be 
an interpolation of the 13th century. And the latter is 
most naturally interpreted as positively affirming that 
Arthur's conflicts were with the Saxons of Bernicia (North- 
umberland ajK^^the Lothians). It has been contended that 
this could not be meant, because the Teutonic settlers in 
the north were Angles. But, in answer to this, it can now 
be affirmed that the earlier Teutonic settlers in the north 
were Frisians, a tribe of Saxons; and that the northern 
settlement of the Angles did not take place till 547, after 
the time of Arthur. Besides, the bards of the 6th century, 
to whom are attributed those historical poems, wMoh do 
not, however, appear to have taken their earliest consistent 
shape farther back than the 7th century, and which have 
been recently edited by Mr Skene under the title of the 
Four AnciewtBoo'ks ofWales ^ — ^these Cymric bards — ^Merlin, 
Taliessin, Aneurin, and Lly warch Hen — are all connected 
with the north ; of a large proportion of their poems the 
scenery and events lie in the north ; these poems are, in 
fact, the literature of the Cymric inhabitants of Cumbria 
and Strathclyde before these kingdoms were subjugated by 
the Saxon king, Edmund of Wessex, and by him ceded 
to the Gaelic king, Malcolm king of Scots, in 946 ; the 
warriors, whose deeds are celebrated in these poems, were 

Gwyr y Gogledd,” or men of the north ; and the histori- 
cal Arthur, who figures in five of them, is no southern 
king, but a Guledig, whose twelve battles are in the north. 
And, finally, in evidence of the former northern extension 
of the Cymry, it is as Bretts and Welsh that the iuhabi- 
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tants of Cumbria and Stratliclyde are referred to by the 
contemporary Saxon chroniclers, and in the charters and 
proclamations of the Scottish kings, David L, Malcolm IV., 
and William the Lion. So late, indeed, as 1305, we find 
a recognition of the Cymry as a distinct element of the 
population of southern Scotland, in the enactment that 
the usages of the Bretts shall be abolished and no more 
used.” And it is to Welsh that we must still look for the 
etymology of the names of the great natural features of 
that district of southern Scotland which would appear to 
have been the scene of the battles of the historical Arthur. 
From Welsh the names Tweed, Teviot, Clyde, Nith, and 
Annan, and the numerous Esks, Edens, and Levens, &c., 
are all derived. From Welsh, also, we explain Cheviot, 
and the names of the border hills. And where the emi- 
nences of southern Scotland are not Mlls^ fells, laws, or 
knowes, they are as in Wales or CornwalL 

But if, as these various facts (and particularly the con- 
nection in which Arthur is mentioned in contemporary, 
or approximately contemporary, histories and historical 
poems) lead us to believe, Arthur was a leader of those 
northern Cymry afterwards absorbed in the population of 
southern Scotland and the English border, then, in this 
district, we ought certainly to find localities which can be 
more or less clearly identified with those mentioned in the 
earliest historical notices of Arthur ; and localities also 
?vhich, in their names or the traditions associated with 
them, commemorate his story. Now, it has been shown 
that such localities are not only found in the district thus 
defined, hut are found there in such numbers as can no- 
where else be paralleled. And a very important verifica- 
tion is thus obtained of what, from the scantiness of the 
earliest sources, might, if thus unsupported, be regarded 
as a mere hypothesis rather than a theory, with respect to 
the scene of the battles of the historical Arthur. 

Scotland, however, is but the northern extremity of a 
long line of country in which Arthurian localities are 
found. What we may call the Arthur-land extends from 
the Forth and Clyde, or rather from the Grampians, in 
Scotland, to the Loire in France, and includes (besides the 
south of Scotland and the north of England) Wmes, Somer- 
setshire, Oomwall, and Brittany. It is certain that the 
scene of the battles of the historical Arthur of the 6th 
century could have been but a comparatively small area of 
this vast territory. There must, therefore, have been a 
migration of Arthurian traditions from the south to the 
north, or from the north to the south. And if, on quite 
independent grounds, we find it more probable that such 
migration of tradition was from the north to the south, 
rather than from the south to the north, it is evident that 
we shall have a still further verification of the hypothesis 
suggested by our examination of the earliest historical 
records. Now, considering these facts, — Cymric migrations 
from, but not to, the north ; the northern descents of some 
of the southern dynasties; theupburstof Qymric literature 
(which belongs in the main to the mediaeval period) con- 
temporaneously with the last struggles for, and final loss of, 
national independence; and the satisfaction, too great to be 
regardful of historical truth, which a conquered people would 
have in locally commemorating former victories and heroes 
of their race, — ^we cannot but see conditions in the highest 
degree favourable to the importation from the north of the 
Arthurian traditions of Wales, the south-west of England, 
and the north-west of France. On the other hand, we not 
only find no conditions favourable to the importation of 
.A^uiian traditions from the south into the north, but con- 
ditions 4bat would have been positively inimical to the pre- 
servation of such traditions, and conditions, therefore, that 
would seem to make it impossible to explain the existence 
of Arthurian localities in the north, except on the hypothesis 
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of the north having been the scene of actual Arthurian 
events. Such conditions are to be found in these facts ; — 
the absorption of the northern Cymry by a kindred race 
with whom they had never, save temporarily, been at war, 
viz,, the Scots, a brother of whose king they had themselves 
voluntarily elected to the throne in 918, previously to their 
being regularly incorporated with the Scottish nationality 
after the treaty of 946 between Malcolm II. and their 
Saxon foe, Edmund of Wessex ; the preparation for this 
political incorporation in the 10th century by an ecclesias- 
tical incorporation in the 8th century, through the sub- 
version of the native Cymric Church by the opponent Irish 
or Columban Church of the Scots with its Gaelic language, 
whence followed the dying out of the Cymric language ; 
and, finally, the possession by the Scots, with whom the 
northern Cymry were thus incorporated, of a traditional 
and poetic literature of their own, which must certainly 
have greatly opposed the introduction, after their incor- 
poration of the Cymry, of Cymric poetry and tradition, and 
been highly unfavourable to its preservation, if it had any 
other than a native historical origin. But yet, further, ii 
is to be noted that Arthurian localities are, speaking gene- 
rally, found in Scotland only where, in the 6th century, there 
was a Cymric population ; that that part of Scotland in 
which Arthurian localities are, speaking generally, 'tioi 
found, coincides with the ancient kingdoms of the Picta 
and Scots, and is dotted all over with localities belonging 
to the other great cycle of Celtic tradition, the Fenian, 
Fingalian, or Ossianic ; and that, while Fingalian localities 
are not found at all in the Arthurian district, Arthurian 
localities are found in the Fingalian district, or in the ancient 
territory of the Piets, only in cases in which their being 
found in that territory is a strong indication of their hav- 
ing originated in such actual historical facts as they com- 
memorate. (j. s. s.-a)] 

Additions to Historic Facts and Introduction of Mytho- 
logical Elements, — ^From the Saxon invasions resisted two 
emigrations closely succeeding each other of Britons into 
French Brittany ; and the impenetrable forests and moun- 
tains of Wales afforded a refuge where the more recent 
fugitives from Wessex or the north mingled with the earlier 
exiles from Kent, and hence the subsequent confusion of 
historic facts. Vortigem of Kent became in the legend 
the kinsman of Ambrosius of Wessex; the gaps in the 
history were filled up by mythic reminiscences, and to 
Arthur was assigned a celestial and miraculous parentage 
from Uthyr Pendragon, that is to say, Head of the Dragon. 
Under the form of a cloud this Celtic Jupiter became 
the father of Arthur, who in the same mythological order 
gave his name to two constellations, Arthur’s chariot, 
the Great Bear, and Arthur's lyre. But the word for 
cloud in Welsh was Gorlasar, Now, whilst the legend 
was carried from place to place acquiring new force, the 
Celtic world had made a stand against Roman and Teu- 
tonic ideas ; there was, as in Greece, a tendency to ex- 
plain the earlier myths, no longer understood, into the 
gross elements of adultery and incest; bastardy was not 
censured, <fcc. Thus the Uthyr Pendragon of the Romances 
of the Round Table is a real Jupiter. The cloud becomes 
a man, Gorloes; and there is an Alcmene, Ygierne, Imshort, 
when Molifere Ixas, with more genius than morality, diverted 
so many generations by his Amphitryon, he is striking an old 
Celtic and Wdsh chord. Then Arthur is another Hercules. 
An advantage, from a national point of view, gained to the 
legend by Arthur’s celestial and pagan origin, is that he 
becomes by it at once above and akin to all the Celtic chiefs. 
All the chiefs become his brethren ; their sons, who flock 
to fight under his banner, his deaua? neveua, — ^though one, 
indeed, among them is the traitor Medrod of the Welsh 
legends, Mordred of the romances. So in dream was founded, 
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besides the Bound Table wMcb never existed, the Celtic 
family, which had existed only to destroy itself. 

Gradual Formalion of the eodsting character of Arthur in 
the French Romances. — e have noticed the honhcmiie which 
was the chief characteristic of the early Cambrian Arthur. 
The Arthur bom of the recollections and resentments of 
exile has a more terrible shape. In Brittany, the land of 
exile, was elaborated this type of a nation^ avenger, — ^a 
more moral David (Arthur slays his giant), a Solomon 
without his scepticism (Arthur was a great author of pro- 
verbs). In exile this figure of a Celtic Messiah was graven 
with some of its most indelible traits. Arthur’s own 
device is very far removed from the gospel ; he out-Herods 
Herod, and, franker than the Jesuitical cmelty of the twelve 
tables or of Shylock, he goes beyond the lex taliooiis ; ^‘a 
heart for an eye, a head for an arm,” he says. Alain de 
LiUe relates, in his commentaries and explanations on the 
prophecies of MerHn, that in his day any one who, drinking 
with the Bretons, would tell them that Arthur was dead 
and never to return, was in danger of being stoned. ‘‘ Like 
the dawn, he will arise from his mysterious retreat.” 

To return to the Ajcthux of the Bound Table, nothing in 
the romances is touched with more generous sentiment than 
his invariable affection' for Ken (Kay of the Welsh legends), 
his cunning hut clownish, friendly yet treacherous seneschal. 
For the infant Arthur had been confided by Merlin to Antor, 
and believed himself his son, while Ken, the real son of 
Antor gives place to Arthur, is neglected, and all his evil 
qualities are derived from the wicked nurse to whom he had 
been given away from his mother j so Arthur was bound 
to be patient and kind to Ken in after life, and forgive him 
many times for being fol et vilain et fel” 

We shall not describe the trials to which Arthur submits, 
those of the sword and of the anvil, for instance, nor the 
essay in royalty he makes without taking the title of king, 
though the idea of being made a king, not only by election, 
but even after examination, is remarkable. Nor shall we 
relate how, in disguise, aided by his friends Ban and Bohor, 
he rescues Leogadan from the Saisnes ” (Saxons) and 
Danes ; in disguise, as Merlin explains to Leogadan, who 
had thrown himself at the feet of his deliverer to entreat to 
know his name — ^because thus, without naming himself, 
should a hero, who is the son of a king, seek out and win 
his wife. So Arthur woos and weds Cuenever, Leogadan’s 
daughter, the Gwenhwyvar of the Welsh tales. The Welsh 
would have their Arthur cross the Channel to succour their 
kindred allies in Brittany ; the Bretons, in the same way, 
sent their Arthur into Great Britain,* hence confusions which 
explain each other. One reproach, which has been made at 
all times, by Mr P. Paris, as by William of l^ewburgh, to 
the revengeful instinct which was the soul of the Ajcthurian 
legend, is its monstrous vanity, which has depicted Arthur 
as an opponent and conqueror of the Bomans. William of 
Newburgh has said, the Britons were little to be feared 
as warriors, little to be trusted as citizens f and this passage 
curiously resembles one in the legend where a Boman knight, 
before the battle of Langres, is made to exclaim, Behold 
truly the Britons — slow in action, ready in menace 1” 
Whence has arisen this battle of Langres, where Arthur, 
allied with Olaudas, king of the “ Terre D^serte,” conquers 
the Bomans and destroys their empire. Strange to say, the 
fictitious battle of Langres has an authentic foundation in 
history, being but an echo in tradition of the obstinate and 
successful resistance to the Bomans carried on by the Celts 
of the vast district called the Tractus Armoricanus^—2u resist- 
ance out-lasting, indeed, the Boman power, till Clovis turned 
it to account and destroyed it; and of Clovis, the treacherous 
ally of the Armorican Celts, the portrait is easily recog- 
nised in the Claudas of the romance. 

Borne has been cursed in history more often than she is 
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named in Camille’s imprecation in Corneille’s play, and 
we need not wonder at the legend, wherein Arthur calls 
together a confederation of Greeks, Africans, Spaniards, 
Parthians, Medes, Libyans, Egyptians, Babylonians, Phry- 
gians, (kc., in fact, all nations, against Borne. The legendary 
hero falls at last, in all his glory and in the midst of his 
reign of justice, on the field of Camlan. But he is not 
deserted by that fairy world with whom Shakespeare’s soul 
delighted to dwell ; magically transported into the Isle of 
Avalon, his body is cured of its wounds, and his soul sleeps, 
while rests his enchanted sword Excalibur, till that day comes 
when he shall rise again from his mysterious retreat. But 
that day must dawn for all nations at once, as in the veins of 
all peoples of Europe is hidden some Celtic blood. On the 
other hand, progress is barred and darkness dwells where 
the Celtic race remains unmixed. So it is the destiny of some 
peoples, while buried for ever as a temporal power, because 
of their irreparable faults, to live on gloriously for the good 
of all, but only as an idea, an instruction, a legend, (j. a.) 

Authorities : Turner’s Sistory of Anglo-Saxons j Leland’s Asser- 
tio Arthuri; The British History, trcmslcded into English from the 
Laiin of Jeffrey of Monmouth, by Aaron Thompson (London, 1718); 
Myvyrian Archaiology of Wales; Paulin Paris’s edition of 'the 
Romans de la Table Rende: Savni Graal, Merlin, Lancelot; Hersartde 
laVillemarqu^’s ou V Enchan^eur Merlin (Paris, 1862, 8vo); 

Les Romans de la Table Ronde, Paris, 1860, 12mo ; La Mart dArthvre, 
edited by Sir Th. Malory in 1634 ; Southey’s edition (1817, 4t6) ; 
Thomas Wright’s edition (1856, 8vo) ; Gildas, Historia; Kemiius, 
Historia Britowwm; Skene, Fcywt AndeTit Boohs of Wales (1868), 
Booh of the Dean of Insmore, and Ghromcles of the Bicts and Scots; 
and Stuaxt-Glennie, Journey through Arthurioun Scotland (1867), 
and Arthurian Localities (1869), 

ABTICHOKE. The common artichoke, Cynara Scoly- 
mus, is a plant belonging to the Natural Order Oompositce, 
having some resemblance to a large thistle. It has long 
been esteemed as a culinary vegetable ; the parts chiefly 
employed being the immature receptacle or floret disk, with 
the lower part of the surrounding leaf-scales, which are 
known as "artichoke bottoms.” In Italy the receptacles, 
dried, are largely used in soups ; those of the cultivated 
plant as Cardofo domestico^ and of the wild variety as Car- 
ciofo spinoso. The Jerusalem artichoke, tuherosus, 
is a distinct plant belonging to the same order, cultivated for 
its root-tubers, which somewhat resemble potatoes, for which 
they have been proposed as a substitute. It closely re- 
sembles the sunflower, and its popiilar name is a corruption 
of the Italian Girasole Articocco, the sunflower artichoke. 

ABTIOLES, The THiRTT-Niijra), of the Church of Eng- 
land, contain the public standard of religious behef adopted 
by that body. They were drawn up by Archbishop Parker, 
sanctioned by Convocation in 1562, and published by royal 
authority in the following year. The general principles 
of this body of doctrine, and the form into which it was 
thrown, had been gradually developed during the previous 
attempts to establish a standard of faith in. England. Soon 
after the authority of the Pope had been thrown off by the 
English Church, there began to appear wide differences of 
opinion with regard to the extent of reformation required. 
One party, the conservative, held by the old practices of 
the Church of Borne; another, the moderate reformers, 
desired to abolish these practices on account of the abuses 
to which they were liable ; while the various sects of the 
Anabaptists were eager for radical reformation both of 
doctrine and of practice. Eeligious turbulence and strife 
prevailed to such an extent that, in 1536, a set of Teh 
Ajrtioles was published by royal authority, intended, as 
was expressly stated, to ** stablyshe Christen qidetnes and 
unitie among us, and to avoid contentious opinions. A 
considerable share in the composition of this code was taken 
by Henry himself. The articles were evidently intended 
as a compromise ; they contained much that was afterw^ds 
rejected by the church, and do not seem to have given 
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general satisfaction* They were partially, though not 
authoritatively, superseded by the publication, in 1537, 
of the Institution of a Christian Man, For two or three 
years before this negotiations had been carried on with the 
Continental reformers, and proposals had been made for a 
general conference at which some universal articles of faith 
might be considered. The conference took place but did 
not attain the end desired, for Henry, at first favourably 
disposed, was swayed by the influence of the anti-refor- 
mation party ; and Cranmer, while able to come to agree- 
ment with the German deputation so far as points of 
doctrine were concerned, saw clearly that it would be a 
hopeless task to try to abolish all the ancient ceremonies. 
The increasing influence of the conservative party led to 
the passing, by Convocation and Parliament, in 1539, 
of Henry's Six Articles, the bloody statute,” or whip 
with six strings,” as they were then c^ed, from the cruel 
persecutions to which they gave rise. These articles 
enforced belief in transubstantiation, declared that com- 
munion in both kinds was unnecessary, that the marriage 
of priests was unlawful, that vows of chastity or widowhood 
were absolutely binding, that private masses and auricular 
confession were expedient and necessary. The severity of 
these doctrines was mitigated by the third authorised 
formulary of Henry's reign, The Mecessary Doctrine and 
ErvMtion far any Christian Man^ called the King's 
Book,” and published in 1543. The conference with the 
Germans, though not entirely successful, had not been with- 
out fruit. Among Cranmer's papers has been found a set 
of Thirteen Articles bearing evident traces of the Conti- 
nental ideas, and highly interesting on account of the in- 
fluence it exercised on the later formularies. Many of these 
articles are drawn directly from the Augsburg Confession, 
and there seems no doubt that they thus formed an inter- 
mediate step between that Confession and the Fobty-two 
Abtioles of Edward. These were drawn up by Cranmer 
in obedience to the command of the king and privy council, 
who, in 1551, ordered the archbishop to frame a book 
of articles of religion, for the preserving and maintaining 
peace and unity of doctrine in this church, that, being 
finished, they might be set forth by pubKc authority.” 
Great care was taken in their preparation j the first draft 
was sent round to the bishops, then revised by Cranmer, 
submitted to Oheke and Cecil, and to the six royal chap- 
lains, and finally laid before the counciL In 1553 the 
mandate enjoining subscription to them was granted by the 
king, but the articles had already been printed in English. 
In the same year they were published iu Liatin, and ap- 
pended to a short catechism of Christian doctrine. "It has 
been much disputed whether these articles were sanctioned 
by Convocation, or were only circulated by order of council j 
on the whole, the balance of probability seems to be in 
favour of the supposition that fliey had received ecclesias- 
tical sanction (Hardwick, History of the Artides, 106-112). 

During the reign of Mary these articles were suppressed, 
but, on the accession of Elizabeth and the elevation of 
F^ker to the see of Canterbury, attention was 
directed to the framing of some standard body of truth. 
A senes of Eleven Articles was drawn up in 1559, and 
was in use for some time ; it had not, however, full autho- 
rity, though it was enforced in Ireland until 1615. In 
1562 the houses of Convocation were summoned, and Parker 
laid before them a revised copy of the Forty-Two Articles. 
In the work of revision he had been assisted by Bishops 
Grindal, Horn, and Fox The changes introduced by them 
were, for the most part, Lutheran in tendency, and were 
probably influenced by the Wurtemherg Confession of 1551. 
Axticl^ V., xii, xxix, and xxx. of the present set were 
newly introduced; x, xvi., xix (part being transferred to the 
present vii), and xli of the old series were omitted. Seven- 
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teen other articles were modified by partial omission, altera^ 
tion, or substitution. Convocation further struck out 
Articles xxxix., xl., and xlii.; made considerable alterations 
in iii and xxviii., and some slight changes in viii., xv., 
xxuL, xxix., and xxxiii. A Latin manuscript of Parker's, 
containing a list of signatures, might be supposed to give 
the final state of the document, but it differs from the 
extract taken in 1637 by Laud's order from the registers, 
both in regard to the signatures, and in the omission of 
the first clause of Article xx. The articles, now thirty-nine 
in number, were submitted to the queen, who is said to 
have read and examined them. After nearly a year's delay 
they were published in Latin. In this edition the disputed 
clause of Article xx. is found, and Article xxix. is wholly 
omitted. In the English version, printed in the same year, 
the clause of Article xx is wanting. In all editions after 
1571, Article xxix. is inserted, and, with one exception, the 
same is true of the clause in Article xx. A law (13 Eliz. 
c. 12) was passed in 1571, ordaining that the clergy '^should 
subscribe to all the articles which only concern the confes- 
sion of a true Christian faith, and the doctrine of the 
sacraments.” Convocation of the same year inserted 
Article xxix., made a few slight changes, added a list of 
the Apocryphal books, and thus gave the articles their pre- 
sent form. The only serious attempt at alteration was made 
in 1695, when the Primate, Whit^t, accepted a series of 
articles proposed by Dr Whitaker of Cambridge. These, 
generally known as the Lambeth Articles, were strongly 
Calvinistic in tone. They did not receive sanction, and 
were immediately suppressed. At a later date (1604) it 
was again sought to introduce them, but the attempt was 
unsuccessful. The canons of 1604 enforced subscription, 
while the general relation of the articles to the church was 
defined by the royal declaration of 1628 (now prefixed to 
them), which enjoins the settlement of disputed points by 
Convocation, the acceptation of the articles in their plain 
and full bearing, and the interpretation of them in their 
literal and grammatical sense. 

The articles are not intended to be a complete system of 
theology, but only enumerate certain truths of such primary 
importance that any one denying them is thereby excluded 
from the church. They do not, however, furnish merely a 
negative test ; they were framed not only for the avoidance 
of diversity of opinion, but for the establishment of consent 
regarding true religion. Accordingly, they treat in order 
of the main points of theological doctrine, and may be 
classified thus : — (1.) Articles i.-v., the doctrine of the 
Trinity ; (2.) Articles vi.-viii., the rule of faith or sources of 
our knowledge of religious matters; (3.) Articles ix.-xviii., 
the doctrines which concern the Christian as an indi- 
vidual, i,e,, sin, redemption, and their cognate notions ; (4.) 
Articles xix,-xxxix, the necessary relations of Christians as 
members of a religious community, including the general 
theory of the church, and the doctrine of the sacraments. 
The Church of Ireland continued to use the Eleven Articles 
until 1615, when a more elaborate code was drawn up by 
TJssher. This, in 1635, was superseded by the Thirty-Nine 
Articles, which were then adopted by the Irish Church. 
The Episcopal Church in Scotland accepted the articles in 
1804, and in America the church subscribed to them in 
1801, excluding, however, the Athanasian Creed. 

See Abp. Laurence, Bampton Lectures, 1804, new ed. 1853 ; Lamb, 
Historical Accoimt of the ThvrtyHine Articles, 1836 ; Hardwick, 
History of the Articles of Beligion, 1859, 

ARTICTJLATA, the name given by Cuvier to his third 
great division of the animal kingdom. Arthropoda is the 
designation now generally adopted, which includes the 
Crustacea, Arachnida, Myriapoda, and Insecta, but excludes 
the Annelida, which Cuvier classed with these among the 
Articulata, See Abthb^poda. 
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T he modern term ArtHlery is used in two senses, — 
firstly, to designate tke materiel of artillery, 
the guns, secondly, the personnel and organisation by 
which the power of this arm is wielded. The word itself 
is derived by some from arcus,'" a bow ; by others from 
“ ars telaria,'" signifying bows, arrows, and afi implements 
of projectile warfare. The earliest forms of artillery were 
the engines invented by cunning men to shoot arrows 
and great stones,” of which we read in the Old Testament; 
these developed, with the progress of military art, into the 
more elaborate machines used by the Eomans under the 
names of catapulta, halistay battering-ram, <fcc.; and under 
various forms and names tliis mechanical artillery ” con- 
tinued in use, until the discovery of a propelling agent so 
powerful as to supersede all others and revolutionise both 
the implements and the art of war. 

The history of artillery proper may be said to date from 
the discovery of gunpowder. This is popularly attributed 
to the two monks, Roger Bacon and Bartholdus Schiraz, 
about the end of the 13th century (see Guotowdee) ; 
but there is ample evidence that substances of somewhat 
similar composition and powers had been known and 
used for purposes of war in the East at far earlier times. 
The Chinese seem to have been the first discoverers of 
explosive compounds as engines of war, and to have used 
them for several centuries before the Christian era ; and 
their thunder of the earth,” produced by filling a huge 
bombshell with some such compound, and exploding it 
at ‘the proper moment, is spoken of as early as the 3d 
or 4th centuries of our era. According to Father Amyot, 
stone mortars, projecting stone balls, were used by them 
in the 8th century; and although they were first in- 
structed in the scientific casting of cannon by mission- 
aries in the 17th century, there is evidence of large 
cannon and wall pieces of rough construction having been 
in use as early as the 12th century. The inhabitants of 
India seem to have possessed fire-arms of some sort as early 
as the time of Alexander; but the information is too 
meagre to admit of more than the merest speculation as to 
their nature. The celebrated Greek fire, of which we have 
ample accounts, was usually in a liquid form, and vomited 
through long copper tubes, with which the hows of vessels 
of war were provided, or projected in fire-haUs, or by means 
of arrows and javelins around which flax was twisted. It 
was used by the Homans of the Eastern empire with much 
effect, especially at the defences of Constantinople (668-675 
and 716-718 a,d.), and the secret of its manufacture was 
preserved with a superstitious care for nearly 400 years ; 
but it afterwards passed into the hands of the Mahometans, 
and was much used by them in their wars with the Chris- 
tians. The Moors first introduced fire-arms in western 
Europe ; according to Cond4, they used artillery against 
Saragossa in 1118 A.D., and a little later they defended 
Niebla by means of machines which threw darts and stones 
through the agency of fire. 

The application of gunpowder to projectile warfare, and 
the use of cannon, became general in Europe during the 
14th century. Mention is made, however, of isolated in- 
stances of their employment at earlier periods, especially 
among the Moprs. Artillery is also said to have been 
used by Henry III. of England during the rebellion of the 
Duke of Gloucester in 1267, and by the Spaniards against 
Cordova in 1280 and against Gibraltar in 1306. But it 
is held by those well qualified to judge, that the first 
unquestionable testimony of the employment of cannon is 
in 1338 under Edward lEL of England. The substitution 


of the new engine for the old mechanical artillery was 
gradual, and was not effected without opposition ; and in 
the 13th and early part of the 14th centuries, we stiU find 
various machines, such as the trebuchet, onazer, scorpion, 
and espringal, whose action was dependent on the elasticity 
of twisted cords, used to hurl stones, Greek fire, <fcc. 

The earliest trace of an artillery organisation, such as 
now plays so important a part in all great armies, is found 
in the middle of the 14th century. In 1344 Edward 
lU. formed an artillery train and an ordnance establish- 
ment, numbering 340 men ; but of these only twelve were 
termed artillerymen and gunners, the remainder consisting 
of waggoners, engineers, and artificers of various kinds. 
The ordnance establishment at the siege of Harfieur, in 
1415, included twenty-five master gunners and fifty ‘®ser- 
vitour gunners.” The gunner of those days seems to have 
been the captain of the gun, and to have had general charge 
of the guns and stores, with the especial duty of laying 
and firing the piece in action. The manufacturing establish- 
ments, now maintained on so gigantic a scale, do not seem 
to have sprung up till considerably later. Piobert states 
that gun-foundries were established in France in 1377 ; 
but we have no trace of them in Germany till 1440, and 
record of them is wanting in England until 1521. 

The guns of the 14th century were of the rudest make, 
cumbrous and inefficient, and though an advance on the 
earlier machines, and useful in sieges, still played but little 
part in battles. Whether Edward III. used them at Creci 
or not (a point which has been much debated), it may safely 
be affirmed that they had but little to do with the restilt 
of that day. Progress, however, began to show itself in 
the 15 th century; the ‘^bombards” were replaced by brass 
guns, and the cumbrous beds, upon which the earlier 
ordnance were transported, gave way to rude artillery- 
carriages on wheels ; and iron was substituted for stone in 
the manufacture of projectiles. The first step towards a 
better organisation and some tactical system appears to 
have been made towards the end of the 15th century by 
Charles VIIL of France, who used a numerous artillery in 
his Italian campaigns ; and Louie XII. largely owed his 
successes in Italy to this arm. Francis I. still further 
increased its mobility, adopting a lighter construction for 
field-guns, and having them drawn by the best description 
of horses; and in the defeat of the Swiss in 1515, *‘the 
French artiUery played a new and distinguished part, not 
only by protecting the centre of the army from the charges 
of the Swiss phalanxes, and causing them excessive loss, 
but also by rapidly taking up such positions from time to 
time during the battle as enabled the guns to play upon the 
flanks of the attacking coltunns.”^ In England also con- 
siderable attention was bestowed on ordnance matters during 
this period, though the progress was not so ^eat. In 
1456 it is stated that a commission was issued to John 
Judd, as Tnaster-geTieral of the ordnance; and in 1483 
(Bichard IH.), Rauf Bigod was appointed master of the 
ordnance, an office which continued down to 1852. These 
early masters of the ordnance personally commanded the 
artillery in expeditions and wars, besides being responsible 
for the general administration of personnel and mat&riel 
of such artiUery as then existed. Henry VII. and Henry 
Vin. did much to advance the progress of artillery. Tar- 
taglia® gives tables of the different cannon in use about 
this time. The heavy pieces, -t.e., cvlverins^ <fcc., were 
drawn by oxen, and corresponded to those now in use for 

1 Observations on Fire-Arms^ Chesney, 1852. 

* Three Books of CoUoguies concerning the Art of Shxfoi/mg^ 
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siege or position purposes, while the field guns appear to 
have been the 2, 4, 6^, und Spounders,^ — -falcotis^ falcoyiets^ 
and sakers. No pennanent artillery trains existed at this 
lime y the personnel was obtained by withdrawing gunners 
from garrisons, and supplementing them with men hired 
for the occasion, and the cattle required for transport were 
also hired. The artillery train on service included the 
ainmunition waggons, pontoons, and a large proportion of 
artificers, besides the men actually required to serve the 
gun, corresponding nearly to the arfcille^ park of the 
present day, and had its position assigned in camp and on 
the march. ** On the march the train was preceded by an 
advanced guard of light cavalry to protect it. The first 
portion of this troop carried hatchets and saws; the second, 
instruments and implements for the construction of ma- 
chines ; the third, sledge-hammers, iron wedges, and pick- 
axes ,* finally, the last were provided with pioneers' imple- 
ments, After these came carriages loaded with guns, 
capstans, levers, and other like machines; these were 
followed by the light pieces, by the heavy siege guns, by 
ammunition waggons, by pontoons and the necessaiy men 
for them, by the artillery artificers, and, lastly, by the 
baggage.”! 

16th ceu- The 16th century was not marked by any great advance 
tury. ui artillery science, though the number of guns which 
accompanied an army had increased considerably — as many 
as 1600 gunners, cannoneers, armourers, and clerks of the 
ordnance, being attached to Lord Mountjo/s army in 
Ireland in 1599. The artillery tactics were simple ; the 
guns usually deployed in advance of the troops and fired a 
few rounds, but from their want of mobility could neither 
accompany an advance nor protect a retreat, and were 
generally captured on the first advance of the enemy. 
Grreater progress, however, was made in the attack and 
defence of fortresses by artillery. Vertical fire was used to 
a considerable extent, and seems to have been conducted 
by artificers while the. “ cannoneers” served the guns. In 
17th cen- England but little advance was made even in the 17th 
tury. century, and the commencement of the Great Eehellion 
found the artillery of England in a very feeble and 
backward state. Two books by artiller37men of those 
days^ give us much information on its condition, and a 
very complete account of the “ Field Artillery of the Great 
Rebellion ” is furnished by Captain H. W. L. Hime, R.A.^ 
The guns chiefiy used were the light pieces known as 
** minion,” ‘*saker,” and '‘demi-culverin,” 3-pounder, 
5-poiinder, and 9-pounder respectively. The heavier pieces 
being used in sieges and garrisons, and ranging from the 
** whole culverin ” or 15-pounder, to the “ Canon RoyaU,” or 
63-poander. The carriages were cumbrous, “ They were 
formed of two large cheeks or brackets, whose general 
outline was much the same as the brackets of our own 
bracket-trails, connected together by four transoms.” The 
transport of the ammunition was in carts or wheelbarrows, 
or on men's backs. The gunners walked beside the gun, 
and, as in later times, their pace was a measure of the 
mobility of the field artillery. Cartridges, when used, were 
coade of paper or canvas, but an iron kdle was preferred. 
The following words of command show the gun-drill of 
those days: — 

1. Put hack your piece. 8. Put up your powder. 

2. Order your piece to load. 9. Thrust home your wad. 

3 . Search your piece, 10. Regard your shot. 

4 . S^nge your piece. 11. Put home your shot gently. 

5. FiH your ladle. 12. Thrust home your last wad 

6. Put in your powder. with three strokes. 

7* Empty your ladle. 13. Gauge your piece. 

! Owen’s Modem ArHllerir* 

* Ounner, hy Robert Norton, one of His Majesty’s gunners and 
engineers, 1628 ; The OwriTi&r^s Cflassey by William Bldred, znaster- 
gunnffl- of Hover Castle, 1646. 

* Prooeedvnffs of the JRapal ArtiUery Institviion, voL -vi. 
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As to the draught, twenty-three horses were required for 
a cannon on good ground, fifteen or seventeen for the 
demi-cannon, and nine for a culverin. The proportion of 
guns to men was 1 per 1000. The artillery general was a 
greater man in those days than in more modem times, as 
we find that the generall of the artillery hath alwayes 
a part of the charge, and when the chief generall is absent, 
he is to command aU the army.” The gentlemen of the 
artOieiy ” seem to answer to our present majors, and the 
duties of the “ gunners ” were much the same as those now 
performed hy lieutenants. In the Scotch invasion of 1640, 
leather guns were used with effect against the English in 
the passage of the Scots over the river Tyne. When 
Charles I. took the field in 1642, the earl of Peterborough, 
as parliamentary general of artillery, had a large train 
under his orders, but such was its want of mobility, that he 
was obliged to leave his guns behind him for a time. It 
came up, however, at last, and was used at the battle of 
Edgehill, 23d October 164^ In 1643, at Braddoch Doun, 
an instance occurred of the use of field artillery first masked 
by cavalry ; and at Roundway Lord W'llmot handled his 
guns so well that he prepared the way for his cavalry, and 
finally was able to seize the enemy's guns and turn them 
against ham. At other affairs, however, the artillery seems 
to have been comparatively useless, and the presence of 
twenty-five guns on the Royalist side at Marston Moor 
was neutralised by Cromwefi's fliank attack ; and in no 
battles of this war did the artillery assume the importance 
it had already attained on the Continent, 

The first half of this century forms an era in the 
history of this arm in Europe. Henry IV. of France was 
among the first to recognise its coming importance, and 
occupied himself diligentiy with improving it. His minister, 

SuUy, was named master-general, and during the last ten 
years of his reign (1600-1610), he may be said to have 
created an artillery. More than 400 guns were turned out, 
including a number of field-pieces. Maurice of Nassau 
also helped to develop the use of this arm. But it was 
under the great Swedish warrior Gustavus Adolphus that Grustavus 
artillery first began to take its true position on the battle- ^^lolpbus. 
field. Recognising the necessity for the mobility of field 
artillery, he introduced guns, ‘‘consisting of a thin 

cylinder of beaten copper screwed into a brass breech, 
whose chamber was strengthened by four bands of iron, 
the tube itself being covered with layers of mastic, over 
which cords were roUed firmly round its whole length and 
equalised by a layer of plaster, a coating of leather, boiled 
and varnished, completing the piece.” ^ This primitive 
field artillery was drawn and served by two men, and was 
first used in his Polish war. The guns could naturally 
bear but a small charge ; the great point gained was mohir 
lity, all guns heavier than 12-pounders being separated 
from field artillery. In his German campaigns he used iron 
4-pounder guns, weighing about 5J cwt, and drawn by two 
horses. Rapidity of fire was obtained by the use of car- 
tridges instead of the old method of ladling the powder. 

Gustavus attached two of these guns to each regiment, and 
placed them under the orders of the colonel. Gustavus 
Adolphus may therefore he said to be the father of the 
battalion system of guns, — system which had its advantages 
in those days of imperfect organisation, but, like many 
other things, was carried down to a late date when the 
necessity for the system’ had entirely disappeared. But he 
also appreciated the value of concentration of fire, and 
frequently massed his guns in strong batteries at the centre 
and fianlm. He appears to have been fully alive to the 
necessity of having both a heavy and light artillery, and it 
was his practice to retire his heavy guns, protecting a 

* Cheaney’s Obsemaiions on Fire-Arms^ 1852, 
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retreat by the field artillery. It was in the celebrated j those then adopted have remained unaltered up to the 
Thirty Years’ War that his artillery showed the advan- present day, some having been rified. Carriages were 
tages which it could win when handled properly. The i improved. Siege and field carriages had heavy bracket' 
artfilery of the Imperialists was as cumbrous as that of their trails, but were provided with limbers having a straight 
Swedish adversaries was mobile. Tilly’s guns were chiefly pintail on the top, like an old service siege limber.”^ Plat- 
24'pounders, each requiring twenty transport horses and form waggons were used to transport guns; wroughtdron 
twelve horses for the waggons, while the service of the guns field carriages and mortar carriages were used ; and the 
was primitive and defective, and they could hardly even be carriage for coast batteries was little dissimilar to the 
moved during the course of an action. The first battle of standing gun-carriage of the present day. 

Leipsio was fought the 7th September 1631, between the The ISth century was fruitful in artillery progress. In 18tli cen« 
allied Swedes and Saxons under Gustavus Adolphus and England it saw the Royal Regiment of Artillery permanently tnry, 
the Imperialists under Tilly. The Imperialist artillery established, and rapid strides made on the Continent in 

was badly disposed on a range of hills in rear of their every branch of the arm. The Duke of Marlborough was 

position, so that any forward movement would effectually appointed master-general of the ordnance on the accession 
mask the fire of the guns. Gustavus, on the other hand, of Queen Anne, in 1702, and in the same year war was 
advanced his guns more, and covered his front with 100 declared with Germany and the States-General. We have 
guns, which he was able to use with considerable effect, but scanty record of the handling of his artillery by this 
The next action in which the use of the artillery is remark- great general ; but at Blenheim it is said a strong battery, 
able was the passage of the Lech, a tributary of the posted on the allied right wing, greatly assisted by its 
Danube. Tilly had taken up a position on the right bank enfilade fire ; and at Malplaquet, Marlborough deployed 
of the river between Augsburg and Ram, and awaited forty guns in the centre of his position. The artillery 

attack. On the night of the 3d April 1632 the Swedish trains were considerably increased. In 1706 forty-six 

army threw up earth-works, upon which were mounted guns and sixty mortars formed the artillery of a force of 
seventy-two pieces of artillery. Gustavus, taking advantage 11,000 men, the mortars being used mounted upon travel- 
of the re-entering bend of the river, brought such a con- ling carriages. The history of the Royal Regiment of 
verging fiire upon the Imperialists that he forced them to Artillery” commences from the 26th May 1716, when the 
retire and gained the passage of the stream. At the battle artillery which had so long existed was formed into two 
of Lfitzen, 6th November 1632, Wallenstein had taken permanent companies of Royal Artillery. In 1727 the 
advantage of certain eminences and rising ground in his organisation was expanded into four complete companies, 
position to post his guns in batteries of from four to commanded by a colonel, lieut. -colonel, and a major, and 
fourteen pieces, while Gustavus placed powerful batteries in 1740 two more companies were added. A company 
on the wings and centre of his line. The battle closed consisted of 5 officers, 4 fire-workers, 18 non-commissioned 
the glorious career of this great warrior, who was struck officers and bombardiers, 30 gunners and cadet gunners, 
down in the hour of victory. During Ms life he had *48 matrosses and cadet matrosses, and 2 drummers. Albert 
done much to forward the science of artillery. He had Borgard was the first colonel By birth aDane, he served first 
increased its mobility and rapidity of fire, and raised the in the Danish army and afterwards in the Prussian service, 
proportion of guns to over six per 1000 men ; and though and subsequently entered that of England, He W'as adjutant 
he may be said to have been the originator of the battalion of the short-lived regiment formed by William III., and died 
system, with its attendant evils of dispersion of guns, he in 1751 at the age of 92. In 1741 the Royal Military 
checked this evil by keeping in hand a considerable re- Academy was instituted at Woolwich for the instruction of 
serve. cadets, and of officers and men of the artillery. The cadets 

Eurther progress was made in construction and organisation were accommodated in buildings at the Warren^ and it was 
during the latter part of the century. In England the not till 1806 that the new academy was opened at the foot 
laboratory at Woolwich was established in 1672, and a of Shooter’s HilL In 1748 a company of Royal Artil- 
great reorganisation of the artillery took place in 1682 lery went to the East Indies and took part in the siege 
under the master-general, Lord Dartmouth. About that of Pondicherry, subsequently forming the nucleus of the 
time we read, that at the Hounslow camp “brass 3-pounders, Indian artilleries. In 1755 four additional companies 
under gentlemen of the ordnance, were escorted to their were raised for service in the East Indies, and in 1757 the 
places by the grenadiers of the various regiments,” an regiment had increased to twenty-four companies. A Royal 
example of the tactical system of “battalion guns” already Irish Artillery corps was also formed, which gradually 
spoken of. The train of artillery with which James II. pre- increased from a smaU nucleus to a strength of twenty 
pared to meet the invasion of 1688 was a considerable one j companies, and was amalgamated with the Royal Artillery 
details of it will be found at page 53 of Duncan’s History in 1801. About this period (the middle of 18th century) 
of the Royal Artillery. William III. (1689) introduced the guns in use consisted of 24-pounders, 12-pounders, 
foreign artillery, and undertook the reorganisation of the 6-pounders, and 3-pounders. The guns were divided into 
personnel. He formed the first regimental establishment, brigades, corresponding to the present batteries, of four, 
Howitzers, mortars, and hand-grenades were introduced five, and six guns respectively, and began to be separated 
during tTiia period, being used principally by the Dutch into “ heavy ” and “ light ” brigades. Each field gun was 
and English. In France the improvements under Louis drawn by four horses, the two leaders being ridden by 
XIV. seem to have been made chiefly in siege artillery, artillerymen, and had 100 rounds of shot and 30 rounds 
Heavy guns of position were much used, and there appears of grape. Three companies of the Royal Artillery took 
to have been a disposition to regard batteries of this kind, part in the battle of Minden in 1759, and were handled 
covered by epaulements, as in field fortifications, as the with great success ; and even in those days the English 
natural rdle of artillery. Louis XIV., however, was the artillery won praise from foreign critics. Decker says,® 
first to give a permanent foundation to the new arm. In The English artillery was distinguished by its lightness, 

1671 he raised a regiment of royal fusiliers as artillerymen, its elegance, and the good quality of its materials. In the 
composed of gunners and workmen. Schools of instruction battle of Marburg (1760), although the English artillery 

were established, and the arm recognised as a special branch. — 

Improvements were also effected in the maieriel. The i owen*s Modem Artillery. 

calibres were reduced in number and made uniform, and * Battles and Principal Connhats of the Seven Years' War, 
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was not horsed, it followed Lord Granby^s cavalry at a 
trot, and was always ready to engage.” *‘The English 
artillery,’’ says Tempelhof, “ conld not hare been better 
served ; it followed the enemy with such vivacity, and 
maintained its dre so well, that it was impossible for the 
latter to re-form.” In the great blockade and siege of Qil> 
raltar (I7T9-S3), the gallantry and devotion of the garri- 
son artillery were conspicuous. 

Before passing on to the era formed by the great war 
against Napoleon, it is necessary to trace the progress 
made by this arm on the Continent. 

The Prussian artillery was very backward at the begin- 
ning of this century. In 1688 the Brandenburg (Prussian) 
artillery numbered only SCO men ; and at the death of 
Frederick-William L, in 1740, there was only one battalion 
of field artiUeiy of six companies, and one of garrison 
artillerv of four companies. Nor did Frederick the Great 
at first" place much value upon its services. But experi- 
ence soon convinced him of the necessity for creating an 
efficient and mobile field artiUexy. His first efforts in 
this direction were not successful 5 and though the Prussian 
artniery contributed much to Frederick’s victory at Rossbach, 
it was usually no match for the excellent and weU-handled 
Austrian artillery. But the gradual destruction of his 
veteran infantry obliged bim to devote more attention to 
this arm i he considerably raised the proportion of guns, 
and in 1759 he formed the first horse artillery, consisting 
of a battery of ten light 6 -pounders (afterwards changed to 
six 6 -pounders) and two f-pounder howitzers. Frederick 
placed great value on howitzers, and made much use of 
them against entrenched positions, and at the close of the 
war, after experiments on a large scale, ordered forty heavy 
hovdtzers to be attached to each army corps. Frederick 
seems to have made the mistake during the Seven Years* 
War of trying to bring heavy artiUeiy into the field, instead 
of trying to lighten his artilleiy generally. But he gave a 
great impetus to the progress of artillery. He raised the 
proportion of guns from 2 -^ and 3 per 1000 men in the 
Silesian wars to 5 or 6 per 1000 at the end of the Seven 
Years’ War. He created a horse artillery which in rapidity 
of movement could rival cavalry ; and commenced the 
formation of a real field artillery by the adoption of a 
number of light pieces and howitzers, while the heavier 
guns were relegated to parks for siege and position purposes. 
And his wars brought forward three important tactical prin- 
ciples in the employment of artillery, — ^the establishment 
of smaller batteries at important points in the line of battle 
in lien of the old formations at the centre and flanks, 
opening the battle and protecting the deployment of columns 
by light guns, and changing the position of batteries accord- 
ing to the course of the action. 

Russia and Austria, though they produced no great 
military leader like Frederick, were sSbead of Prussia in the 
development of this particular arm. In Russia its import- 
ance had always been recognised, and large numbers of guns 
employed, while each dragoon regiment had three licornes” 
or howitzers attached, with mounted gunners, forming a 
species of horse artillery. In Austria, though the tactical 
employment of the artillery was often defective, its general 
excellence was pre-eminent, and it was ably organised 
under Prince Lichtenstein, the chief of artillery. But it 
was in France that the experience of Frederick’s wars was 
best utilised, and the great strides to a more perfect system 
were made. At the commencement of the century French 
artillery had made but little progress. The carriages and 
waggons were driven by waggoners on foot, and on the 
field of battle the guns were dragged about by ropes or 
remained stationary. Hollow projectiles had made their 
appearance, and lead tarred balls arranged round an axis and 
kept together by a net, and termed grape, were employed. 


But the ammunition generally was of a rough and primiti-ve 
description. Towards the middle of the century some 
improvements were made. Field guns and carriages were 
lightened, and the guns separated into brigades. Siege 
cartridges were introduced, the ladle being abolished, and 
shot with wooden bottoms or sabots invented. But it was 
under General Gribeauval, in 1765, that the great reforms 
in the French artillery were commenced. This officer had 
been sent to Austria during the Seven Years’ War, and 
had held an artillery command under Prince Lichtenstein, 
Struck with the improvements effected in Austria, he strove, 
on his return, to build up a complete system both of per- 
sonnel and materiel, creating a distinct materiel for field, 
siege, garrison, and coast artillery. Alive to the vital 
importance of mobility for field artillery, he dismissed from 
the park all pieces of greater calibre than 12 -pounders ; and 
reduced the length (necessary for the service of guns in 
embrasures and behind parapets) and weight of those 
retained. He also reduced the charge and the windage. 
His reforms were resisted, and for a time successfully; but 
in 1776 he became first inspector-general of artillery, and 
was able to carry through the improvements which will 
ever cause his name to be celebrated. For many years 
artillery had been separated into regimental or battalion 
guns, artillery of position, garrison, and siege artillery, 
the position guns being distributed in large batteries on 
the flanks or in front of a position, and the siege artillery 
collected in a park or train. The field artillery of the new 
system included 4-pounder regimental guns, and for the 
park 8 and 12 poimders, with 6 -inch howitzers. The am- 
munition was improved by the introduction of case or 
canisters of sheet-iron holding cast-iron balls, the old grape 
and case being abolished. 

The carriages were constructed on a uniform model, 
strengthened with iron, the limber-wheels heightened, and 
the (braught diminished. Iron axletrees were introduced, 
straight pintails on the top of the limbers, and poles took 
the place of shafts. Boxes on the carriage held part of the 
ammunition. Travelling trunnion poles were introduced. 
The horses were harnessed in pairs, instead of in file as 
formerly, and the prolong of rope was introduced to unite 
the trail of the gun and the limber in slow retiring move- 
ments. A new ammunition waggon, carrying fixed ammu- 
nition, was also invented. The service of the guns was 
improved by the introduction of cross-headed elevating 
screws and tangent scales, — ^the later expei^ments exploding 
the old false ideas with regard to the absolute flatness of 
the path of a projectile. The manner in which the teams 
were driven remained much the same ; but the bricole was 
introduced, a collar with rope and hook, to which the gun- 
ners and foot soldiers harnessed themselves. For siege and 
garrison service Gribeauval adopted the 16-pounder and 
12 -pounder guns, 8 -inch howitzer, and 10 -inch mortar; 
the 12 , 10 , and 8 ^inch gomer mortars being introduced in 
1785, Siege only differed from field carriages in having 
shafts in lieu of poles. Gribeauval introduced for garrison 
service a carriage with wheels in front and a truck in rear, 
while for coast service traversing platforms were adopted, 
having a bolt in front and a truck in rear running upon a 
circular racer. The great step made was in a uniform con- 
struction being adopted for all materiel, and the parts sus- 
ceptible made interchangeable. 

In 1765 the personnel of the French artillery was reor- 
ganised. The field artillery with an army was divided 
into regimental guns and corps or reserve artillery. This 
latter portion was subdivided into divisions of eight guns 
of the same calibre. A company of artillery was also 
attached to each brigade of four battalions. The battery 
or division was thus made the tactical unit, with ^ns, 
munitions, and gunners complete, the horses and dnvers 
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being added at a later date. The French horse artillery 
-dates from 1791. Horsemen and gunners were combined, 
each class learning the work of the other. Companies were 
attached to a battery of six guns ; and in 1793, when the 
divisional organisation was adopted, artillery was attached 
to divisions in proportionate strength, and regimental guns 
were abandoned and entirely suppressed by Napoleon in 
1796, The reforms of Gribeauval bore fruit in the wars 
of the republic. The tables of construction which had been 
drawn up secured a uniformity of manufacture ; the re- 
duction of the weight of the gun gave mobility to the field 
artillery, and enabled it to be used with the greatest effect 
in the new tactics which Napoleon introduced; and the 
last step in the complete organisation of field artillery was 
made in 1800, when the establishment of a driver corps of 
soldiers put an end to the old system of horsing by con- 
tract. 

At the commencement of our wars on the Continent in 

1793, the British artillery was in anything but an efficient 
condition. The guns were dispersed among the infantry, 
they were horsed in single train, the ammunition was 
packed in rough deal boxes, the ammunition waggons 
were cumbrous and ill-constructed, the drivers were mere 
carters on foot with long whips, and the whole equipment 
was scarcely able to break from a foot pace.^ Prior to 
the Peninsular war, however, the exertions of an able 
officer, Major Spearman, had done much to bring about 
an improved state of things. Horse artillery had been 
introduced in 1793, and the driver corps established in 

1794. The battalion or regimental guns were abolished 
in 1802, and field batteries or brijgades ” of six guns were 
formed, horse artillery batteries being styled troops. Mili- 
tary drivers were introduced, the horses teamed in pairs, 
the drivers being mounted on the off-horses, while eight 
gunners were carried on the limbers and waggons. The 
equipment was lightened and simplified, the ammunition 
was properly packed, and a correct system of manoeuvres 
was introduced. The invention of shrapnel shell by Major 
Shrapnel in 1803, and the transformation of the rocket 
from a mere signal to a destructive engine by Sir W. Con- 
greve in 1806, also added to artillery power. 

The composition of a troop of horse artillery from 1805 
to 1807 was about as follows : — 
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The composition of a field brigade between 1808 and 
1816 was as follows:—' 


Companyof 
Artillery 
Driver 
Corps . 

Men. 

Animals. 

Car- 

riages. 

Officers. 

K.C. 

Officers. 

Gun- 

ners. 

Driyers. 

Arti- 

ficers. 

; ® 

1 

17 

9 

123 

96 

10 

160 horses 

10 mules 

19 


The troops of horse artillery were armed with five guns 
(6 or 9 pounders) and one 5J-inch howitzer. The field 
brigades were likewise armed with fire guns and one how- 


^ Owmer, 


itzer, the guns ranging from light 6-pounders to 12-poundet8. 

At Waterloo there were four different armaments for 
field brigades. The “ driver corps,’’ raised in 1794, con- 
sisted of a few subaltern officers, with non-commissioned 
officers, artificers, drivers, and horses. The corps was 
divided into troops, the addition of one of which to a com- 
pany of foot artillery converted it into a field “brigade.” 

The horse artillery possessed both drivers and horses, and 
required very limited assistance from the driver corps. 

Although the British artillery distinguished itself on 
many occasions during the Peninsular war^ and at Water- 
loo, and French officers were loud in its praise, the field 
artillery still suffered from the great evil, want of mobility. 

Matters, however, had somewhat improved by the end of 
the war. Great augmentations had also taken place dur- Progress ut 
ing the war, and in 1815 the Eoyal Artillery numbered British 
23,085 of all ranks. After the peace it was again reduced, g[^ce^;i8l5 
and horse artillery troops and field brigades were placed 
on a skeleton establishment of two guns each. In 1822 
the driver corps was abolished, and the men and horses 
distributed among the field battalions, men being enlisted 
as “ gunners and drivers.” This system did not work well, 
owing to the difficulty of finding men who could combine 
such dissimilar duties. During the Peninsular war field 
guns and waggons were drawn by six and four horses 
respectively; but in 1820 a committee recommended eight 
horses for heavy field guns, and sk for light guns and 
waggons ; and after considerable opposition this was ulti- 
mately adopted. For some years the artillery, in common 
with the other branches of the British army, was kept 
down to the lowest state, but in 1848 the troops of horse 
artillery were increased to four pieces, and in 1852 they 
and the field batteries were raised to six guns. The field 
and horse artillery was increased to twenty batteries, giv- 
ing a total of 120 guns. Shortly before the Crimean war 
a further increase of several battalions took place ; but not- 
withstanding these various augmentations, both field and 
garrison artillery were entirely insufficient during the siege. 

At this time the field artillery consisted of “ position bat- 
teries” of three 18-pounders and one 8-inch howitzer, or 
of four 12-pounders and two 32-pounder howitzers; of 
“ field batteries ” of four 9-pounders and two 24-pounder 
howitzers ; and of “ horse artillery troops ” of four 
6-ponnders and two 12-pounder howitzers. In 1858 drivers, 
specially enlisted and trained, were permanently attached 
to each field battery. In. 1859 the Eoyal Eegiment of Artil- 
lery, which had increased to fifteen battalions of field and 
garrison artillery and one brigade of horse artillery was 
reorganised and divided into horse, field, and garrison 
brigades — each an administrative unit complete in itself 
with its own staff; and in 1862 the Indian ^artillery was 
amalgamated with the Eoyal Artillery, and the total strength 
of establishment was five horse and twenty-five field and 
garrison brigades. 

Important changes also took place in the matSrzel about 
this period. The advantages of rifling had been long 
known, but it was not practically applied to ordnance until 
1846. Eifled guns were first used by the British artillery 
at the siege of Sebastopol, but with no great effect, owing 
to defective construction, A few years later the introduc- 
tion of the Armstrong breech-loading rifled gun (first used 
in the China campaign of 1860) caused a great alteration 
in the equipment of the British artilleay. The 7-inch gun 
of 82 cwt. was introduced for garrison service and even for 
siege purposes; 40-pounders, on block trail travelling 
carriages, for batteries of position, while 20-pounders 
were intended for the same or heavy field batteries ; the 

* For an interesting summary of the employment of artillery in the 
Peninsular War, see a paper by Captain Hime, B.A., N’o, 5, vol. viii., 

Proceedings of R, A, Institution, 1873. 
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12-poimder of 8 cwfc. being for the annament of field, and tlie 
9-poTinder of 6 cwt. for horse artillery. The field carriages 
vrere provided vdth a gan-metal saddle ” worked by a 
lever and hand-wheel for traversing, and ball-and-socket 
elevating screw. The limbers and arnmnnition waggons 
were constructed of an improved pattern, and the whole 
equipment showed a great advance in efficiency ; 1 24 rounds 
per gun were carried on the gun carriage and ammunition 
waggon, and a further “reserve" in a second Hne of wag- 
gons. The system of attaching small arm ammunition 
waggons to field artillery was abolished, and in future 
separate “ ammunition columns ” will convey this as well 
as reserve ammunition for artillery. The Armstrong system, 
which was but little tested in the field, has since 1873 been 
almost entirely superseded by muzzle-loading rifled guns, 
which will be described further on. 

In France a new era for artillery opened with the wars 
of the consulate and the empire. The Tnaterid underwent 
no great alteration, the 6-pounder being substituted for the 
8 and 4-pounders for horse and divisional artillery, and a 
24-pounder howitzer iutroduced. But beyond all other 
changes, we may note the increased tactical employment of 
artillery under the great artillery officer, Napoleon L It 
is to his wars that we first look for instances of the impor- 
tant effects produced by this arm, in that concentration of 
fire which in those days was only produced by massing 
guns.^ After the peace of 1815 the system of Gribeauval, 
which had served its time, was further improved upon. 
The mathid adopted in 1827 consisted of 12-pounder and 
8-pounder guns, and 6-4nch and 24-pounder howitzers. A 
six gun battery was composed of either four 12-pounders 
and two 6-inch howitzers, or four 8-pounders and two 
24-pounder howitzers. The carriages and ammunition 
waggons were also improved, so that the detachments could 
be mounted on them, and the mobility thus much increased. 
A new mountain artflleiy equipment was also adopted; a 
powerful 12-pounder howitzer, but weighing only 220 lbs., 
was introduced, the carriage and ammunition boxes being 
carried on mules ; and this equipment proved very service- 
able in the Algerian campaigns. In 1852 Napoleon HI., 
when president of the Republic, did much to simplify the 
maUrielf and introduced a 12-pomider shell gun, intended 
to fire soUd shot or shrapnel shell. Louis Napoleon had 
always made artillery a special subject of study; and the 
great work on artillery commenced and mainly carried 
out by him is a standard work on the subject. In 1858 
rifled guns, 12-pounders and 4-pounders, were adopted in 
the French service, and used with great effect against the 
Austiians in the Italian campaign of the following year. 
Since the warof 1870-71, where'the French artillery proved 
itself markedly inferior both in numbers, power, and hand- 
ling to that of their adversaries, the IVench have been 
actively engaged in carrying on experiments, with a view to 
the introduction of a superior weapon, and have further 
increased their force of artillery by 120 batteries. 

At the commencement of the 19th century the Prussian 
artillery was rather powerful than mobile, the field artil- 
lery counting 216 Impounders, 96 heavy 6-pounders, and 
only 120 light 6-pounders. After the disasters of 1806-7 
this defect was remedied; and in 1816, when a further 
reorganisation took place, the ninety-six guns allotted to 
each army corps were in the proportion of three heavy to 
ei^t light. The horse artillery numbered twenty batteries 
in 1809, and twenty-seven in 1816, and for many years 
formed the bulk of the reserve artillery. The personml of 
the Prussian artillery has developed enormously during the 
loth century. In 1808 it formed three brigades, each 
consisting of six field and two horse artiUery batteries. In 


^ See below under Tactics.** 
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1814 it was increased to nine brigades, each composed of 
twelve field and three horse artillery batteries, besides a 
proportion of garrison artillery and artificers, and corre- 
sponding to one of the permanent army corps of the Prus- 
sian army. It was with this organisation but slightly 
modified that Prussia undertook the wars of 1864 and 
1866. In the latter war the Prussian artillery did not 
shine so much as its Austrian adversary ; and deficiencies 
were brought to light which were carefully remedied in the 
few years of peace which followed. In 1867 an addition 
was made of three Prussian and one Saxon regiment of 
field artillery, with four divisions of garrison artillery, conse- 
quent on the incorporation of Schleswig-Holstein, Hanover, 

Nassau, &c., and the formation of three new army corps 
from these provinces. It was with this establishment that 
the war of 1870-71 commenced. The South German forces 
contributed four regiments of Bavarian artillery and 
twenly-eight batteries of Wurtemberg, Baden, and Hes- 
sian artillery ; and altogether seventeen regiments of field 
and nine of garrison artillery took part, or were effective 
for service, in that war. In 1872 the German artillery 
was reorganised, the field artillery of each army corps being 
augmented to seventeen batteries, and divided into two 
regiments. 

Similar progress was made by the other great European Austria, 
powers during this century. The Austrian artillery has 
always been pre-eminent both in the excellence of its 
Tmtkiel and in tactical handling on the field. In 1859 
rifled guns^ere introduced; and in 1861 gun-cotton was 
substituted for gunpowder, but was soon afterwards aban- 
doned. In the unsuccessful war of 1866 her artillery 
especially distinguished itself by its gallantry and devotion, 
and showed itself decidedly superior to that of her adver- 
sary. A considerable development of her artillery has 
taken place within the last few years, which will be treated 
of further on. Russia, which specially distinguished itself Bussia. 
in the Napoleonic wars by the power and good service of 
her artillery, has continued to devote the same attention 
to it. In 1861 she adopted the French system of rifled 
guns, but after the German war of 1866 she abandoned it 
for tlae breech-loading system of Prussia, and has armed 
her field artillery mamly from the manufactory of Krupp 
at Essen. Of late years Russia has shown the greatest 
activity in all matters connected with artillery; the re- 
equipment of her siege, garrison, and coast artillery has 
been energetically proceeded with, and her fortresses re- 
armed; more than 1000 rifled guns having been supplied 
and mounted in the years 1869-70. Her field artillery has 
also been increased fiom three to four batteries per division, 
and thirty-eight batteries of mitrailleuses added. 

To complete this historical portion of the subject some Indian 
brief notice is necessary of the Indian artillery, which artillery, 
springing from the Royal ArtiUeiy in 1748 returned to it 
again in 1862, after a varied but glorious career. The 
company of Royal Artillery sent to the East Indies in 1748 
formed the nucleus from which three companies of regular 
artillery, one for each presidency, were raised in 1749. 

Five more companies were sent out between that and 
1756; and on the reorganisation of the Indian army by 
Olive in 1765, the greater part of the Royal Artillery then 
serving there volunteered for, and was incorporated with, 
the Indian army, thus forming the basis upon which were 
formed the three corps of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay 
artillery. Its early days were passed in difficulties and com- 
parative obscurity; it was recruited largely from the navy or 
merchant service, and many of the terms stiU in use, such 
as “lascar” (native assistant-gunner), were drawn from that 
service. Its officers, as a rule, were utterly without 
technical training. By degrees, however, educated officers 
were obtained from the Royal Artillery, and both mai^riel 
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and organisation were improved, the changes following 
^ho&e adopted in England though somewhat tardily. Up 
to the end of the 18th century, however, bullocks were 
alone used for artillery draught, attached to the carriages 
by yokes and traces of raw hide ; and in the earlier wars 
the ammunition was carried on the heads of lascara. The 
artillery developed rapidly, as our Indian possessions and 
Indian armies increased, and bore a constantly increasing 
share in our triumphs in that country. Early in the 19th 
century it numbered three horse brigades, and seven Euro- 
pean and three native battalions. In 1845 the Afghan 
and Gwalior campaigns led to improvements in this branch j 
and in the Sikh wars the artillery was at last placed in its 
proper position. In 1867 it had attained its maximum 
strength, and numbered no less than sixty-five European 
and sixty-six native troops and batteries, with a totd of 
524 field guns. Its last and most brilliant services as a 
separate body were rendered in the great Sepoy mutiny, 
and in 1862 it was amalgamated with the Eoyal Artillery. 

Organisation^ Administration, and MaterieL 

Modern artillery is broadly divided into field, siege, and 
garrison ; and field artillery, again, is divided into moun- 
tain, horse, field (or foot),i and position artillery. The 
battery is essentially the unit of artillery organisation, both 
tactical and administrative ; and brigades or regiments are 
formed by combining a number of batteries for convenience 
of administration. 

A battery of field artillery comprises three elements : 
viz., materiel — ^guns, carriages, ammunition, and stores; jper- 
sonnel — officers and non-commissioned officers, gunners to 
serve, drivers to groom and drive, and artificers; and trans- 
port — ^horses, mules, elephants, oxen, <feo. The number of 
guns in a battery varies from four to eight. Mountain and 
position batteries have usually four or six, field and horse 
batteries six or eight guns each. In England, France, and 
Prussia, there are six guns to a field or horse battery; while 
Russian and Austrian batteries have eight guns. The latter 
aumber seems to possess decided advantages. It admits 
of more convenient division ; and the half-battery of four 
guns'is a small but convenient battery for any particular 
service. In England, where the battery is divided into 
three divisions of two guns each, the centre division has to 
be divided to form half-batteries. Moreover, the larger the 
unit consistent with tactical considerations, the fewer will 
be the relative number of non-fighting carriages, such as 
forges, (fee. 

Usually the guns in a battery are all of one class, but 
sometimes what are termed mixed batteries are formed. 
Thus, until recently a field battery consisted of five grins 
and one howitzer, or four guns and two howitzers. These 
mixed batteries were supposed to have an advantage over 
those of guns alone, in that they commanded every kind of 
fire, and were adapted to every variety of circumstance. 
There was, however, a serious objection in the fact, that 
the differences between the gun and howitzer were so great 
in range and employment, that the fire of one must usually 
be comparatively neutralised ; and the universal use of shell 
guns has now practically abolished mixed batteries. 

The carriages which accompany a battery include (besides 
gun-carriages and limbers) ammunition waggons, store and 
provision carts or waggons, and forge waggons. The num- 
ber of ammunition waggons depends upon the amount of 
ammunition which it is considered necessary for a battery 

1 The term field artillery has a general and a particnlar sense. In ^ 
the former it applies to all tods of artillery which accompany an army 
on the field of battle ; in the latter it is confined to that branch (in 
some armies called /ooi artillery) which is snpposed ordinarily to move 
with infantry, as distinguished from the lighter horse artillery and the 
heavier artillery. 


to take with it in action — an important question, upon 
which there is considerable diversity of opinion. The 
greater the amount of ammunition a battery carries with 
it, the more independent it is ; on the other hand, every 
additional waggon makes the battery more cumbrous, and 
lengthens out the column of march, — serious considera- 
tion at all times, and especially in the case of artillery 
moving with the advanced guard of an army. The pro- 
portion of ammunition to be carried must be based on past 
experience. At the battle of Liitzen, 1813, the French 
fired 220 rounds per gun, and on this they based their 
estimate. But in ^ the great battles of the Franco-German 
war of 1870-71 the maximum expenditure was 94 rounds 
per gun ; at Vionville and at many of the great engage- 
ments not more than half this average was reached. The 
accumulation of waggons leads to batteries leaving a large 
part of their ammunition waggons at some convenient point 
under shelter when going into action ; and the tendency 
now is to reduce the amount of ammunition with the bat- 
tery in order to obtain the greatest possible mobility, and 
provide against any failure of ammunition by a more effi- 
cient system of ammunition columns. In former days bat- 
teries were further hampered by having to cany the reserve of 
small-arm ammunition for the infantry and cavalry. This 
system was said to be advantageous, in that the infantry 
knew at once where they could obtain their ammunition, 
but its disadvantages were numerous, as it seriously en- 
cumbered the artSdery; and, moreover, with the new 
tactics of long-ranging guns, the artillery, instead of closely 
accompanying the infantry, will often remain at a consider- 
able distance in rear, while the infantry is advancing. The 
reserve of small-arm ammunition is therefore now carried 
by special ammunition columns. 

The distinction between horse and field or foot artilleiy 
is another question at present engaging attention. Horse 
artillery was created to compete with cavalry in rapidity of 
motion, and for this purpose every man was mounted, 
while field batteries were supposed to accompany the 
infantry, and their pace under ordinary circumstances to be 
limited to that of a man on foot. Under the new condi- 
tions of improved fire-arms, the dash of horse artillery has 
no longer its former value, while more mobility and more 
independence of action is required for the field batteries. 
It is therefore held by many that there should be only two 
classes of artillery : horse, or very mobile field artillery, 
and position batteries of heavy guns. 

The organisation and interior economy of a battery is 
much the same in all field artillery. In England the com- 
mand is held by a major. Upon the commanding officer 
depends to a great extent the efficiency of the battery in 
peace and in war. He should be not only well versed in 
stable management and the ordinary routine of his duties, 
but he should be acquainted with the materiel with which 
he has to deal, and be a practical gunner \ and further, 
besides the tactics of his own arm, he should understand 
the combined tactics of the other arms in order td appre- 
ciate intelligently what is required of artille^ in modern 
warfare. The second in command is a captain. The bat- 
tery is divided into three divisions of two guns each, each 
under a subaltern officer, who is responsible for evei^hing 
connected with his division, — ^men, horses, guns, carriages, 
ammunition, and stores. Each division, again, consists of 
two subdivisions, each comprising one gun and ammunition 
waggon, with its quota of men and horses; and at the 
head of each is the No. 1 of the gun detachment, — ^usually 
a sei^eant, — ^who is immediately responsible to the divi 
sional officer for his subdivision. The No, 1 is technically 
the head of the gun detachment of nine gunners, and his 
duties in the field are to lay and command the gun. 

Eofikets and Mitrailleurs are generally associated with 
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field artillery in organisation, but will be found treated of 
under their own titles. Rockets were applied to warlike 
poiposes by Sir W. Congreve about 1804. They were 
used in 1809 in the "Waicheren expedition, and with great 
success at Leipsic in 1813, but have since fallen somewhat 
into discredit on account of the danger of the service and 
their inaccuracy of flight. They are, however, still used 
for mountain and forest warfare against savage tribes, as in 
Abyssinia, in 1868, and in Ashantee, in 1874; and are 
very valuable for this purpose, from their extreme porta- 
bility and their moral effect. The rockets now used are 
Hale’s ; they have no stick. They are carried in special 
rocket carriages when required. The rocket troop of horse 
artillery did excellent service in its day, but has long been 
abolished ; for some time a rocket section was attached to 
every battery, but this has also been done away with. 
Mitraiileurs are extensively used by some of the Continental 
powers, especially the French and Russians, but have not 
yet been adopted as part of the British field artilLeiy. The 
Germans oppose them on the ground that they are not equal 
to the guns, which they to a certain extent supersede. A 
Russian infantry division has one, and a French division 
one battery of mitraiileurs attached to it. 

Siege aTwf Garrism Artillery, — Siege and garrison artillery 
have not usually the complete and permanent organisation 
that distinguishes field artillery. In India and some other 
countries permanent siege trains are maintained; but 
usually the materiel is kept in store, and iAtperecmnd and 
transport are supplied fiom other sources according to 
requirement. In garrison artillery, the gmos mounted on 
fortresses and batteries, or stored in arsenals for the pur- 
pose, furnish the maieriel^ and the battalions or companies 
of garrison artillery the persmnel. 

In giving a brief account of the artillery services of dif- 
ferent nations at the present time, we begin with that of 
Great Britain. 

{a,) Momtain Batteries have for many years past been 
used in India, where the details have from time to time 
been changed by the light of experience. In England 
no 'batteries of this kind are maintained, though the 
materiel would be forthcoming and the personnel would be 
supplied from the garrison artillery. In 1868 two batteri^ 
were organised for the Abyssinian expedition, each composed 
of six 7-poimder M.L.E.^ guiiSj ’with steel carriages, am- 
munition boxes, rockets, forge, &c. The gun now adopted 
is a 7-pounder steel M.L.R. gun, of 3 in. calibre and 200 S) 
weight. The carriages are entirely of iron, the axletree 
consisting of a stout bar of wrought-iron, the brackets, of 
single plate, being housed directly across it. The projec- 
tiles are common shell, double shell, sharpnel, and case ; 
the double shdl is fired at high angles, with a reduced 
charge, and a modified form of verticd fire is thus secured, 
whi^ is very useful in hill campaigns. In Abyssinia the 
guns were carried on the backs of mules, transversely sup- 
ported on iron saddles or cradles. It is generally considered 
more expedient, however, to carry the guns lengthwise. 
The carriage is distributed between two m^es, one carrying 
the bed and trail, and the other the wheels. The ammuni- 
tion is carried in boxes, a pair to each mule. Mules are 
also provided for a small forge, tools, stores, &c. 

In India mountain batteries are of two l^ds, European 
and native, both officered from the Royal Artillery. There 
are two European batteries stationed in the Himalayas. 
The detail of each is 6 officers, 23 non-commissioned 
officers and trumpeters, 1 collar m^er, 70 gunners ; total, 
100 Europeans, with 119 native drivers, besides a native 


^ The abbreTiafions M.L.E. and B.L.E., for ** niu 2 ale loading rifled ” 
and ‘•breech loading rifled** lespectively, are used ia the technical 
description of gons. 


establishment of muleteers for baggage mules, grass cutters, 
artificers, dec., and 182 mules. There are two native 
mountain batteries in Bengal, and two in Scinde; and 
it is intended to increase the mountain batteries of India 
by turning certain native field batteries attached to the 
local Panjab Frontier Force into mountain batteries. 

(6.) Horse Batteries. — ^Horse aitille^ batteries differ Horse 
from field batteries in possessing a lighter equipment, batteries, 
and in having the detachments of gunners to serve the 
guns mounted on horses. They are armed with six 9- 
poimder M.L.R. guns of wrought-iron, with tempered steel 
tube weighing 6 cwt.® The personnel of a horse artillery 
battery at home is as follows : — 

Peace Estab- War Estab- 
lisliment. lishment. 

Officers 5 5 

H.-O. Officers and Trumpeters 20 22 

Artificers 7 10 

Gunners 70 70 

Drivers 66 70 

Horses (exclusive of officers* j riding 54 *62 

chargers) jdiau^t... 78 102 

In India a battery has, further, a large non-combatant 
native establishment, as 23 subordinate medical and hospital 
attendants, and no less than 339 artificers and followers of 
various kinds. 

The detail of guns and carriages is as follows, — 6 gimi 
and carriages, 6 ammunition waggons, 1 forge, 1 store, 1 
general service waggon, and 1 store cart. The construction 
of our carriages is very solid, excessively so in the opinion 
of many, as mobility is sacrificed to gain strength ; but this 
is partly caused by the fact that English carriages must be 
so constructed as to endure all extremes of climate. The 
gun-carriage for horse (and field) artillery is of wroughtriron. 

The ammunition waggons are built on a framework of 
wrought-iron, with wrought-iron perches and wooden 
ammunition boxes. The projectiles are common and 
shrapnel shell, and case shot. Each limber has two boxes, 
and the body of the ammunition waggon four ; each box 
contains a centre compartment, with 18 filled cartridges, 
two compartments front and rear, each with 6 shrapnel 
shells, and two side compartments containing 3 common 
'is^eUs and fuses in proportion. The ammunition carried is 
4 case shot in the axletree boxes of the gun-carriage, 12 
common shell, 24 shrapnel in the limber of the gun, and 
36 common shell and 72 shrapnel in the ammunition 
waggons. A total of 148 rounds is thus carried by each 
gun with its ammunition waggon. 

The stores for horse and field batteries are numerous, 
consisting of camp equipment, entrenching tools, harness 
and saddlery, artificers’ tools, ordnance stores, and miscel- 
laneous articles, the details of which will be found in the 
regulation hand-books and equipment tables. These are 
packed and carried on the different carriages of the battery. 

Thus the gun-limber carries drag-ropes and axe iu front, 
and other implements, such as sp^e, shovel, pick-axe, at the 
side of the boxes, or imdemeath. A centre box on the 
limber contains time and percussion fuzes and friction 
tubes. On the lids of the boxes inside are carried various 
fuze implements, and a camp kettle and two leather buckets 
are carried under the limber-boxes. Traversing handspikes 
and sponges are carried on the gun-carriage itself, and in 
the axletree boxes, besides the case shot, linch-pins, drag- 
washers, gun-spikes, (fee. 

The waggon is packed much in the same way, but two 
camp kettles are carried under the body, and a spare wheel 
in front, three picket posts are carried on each side of the 
body, and under each alternate waggon of the battery a 
spare shaft or axletree. The tents are packed between the 


* In India a few 'batteries are still armed with guns of old patterns. 
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ammumion boxes, and the many other stores distributed 
in TariRis ways throughout the battery, 

Efch carriage in a horse artillery battery has six horses, 
except the general service -waggon and store cart, which 
have only four. The horses are teamed in pairs, — ^iead, 
centre, and wheel, — ^the drivers mounted on the near horses. 
The off horse of the wheel is in the shafts. Much contro- 
versy has been raised as to the respective merits of “ shafts ” 
or pole ; " the latter was in use in India for many years, 
and is sthl generally used by Continental powers. The 
balance of advantage seems to lie on the side of shafts, but 
it requires a very powerful horse for the off wheeler, on 
whom so much is thro-wn. The harness is strong and fairly 
simple. The off horses have pads upon which the valises 
containing the drivers’ kits are carried. Picket ropes and 
posts are carried on the waggons, and each mounted man 
has a head rope and a forage cord, which may be used as 
a heel rope, a peg and leather shackle being carried for it. 
Field ■ (c.) Field Batteries differ from horse artillery in that they 

batteries, have a heavier armament, and the gunners are not mounted. 

The guns now in use are — (1) 9-pounder M.L.R. gun of 
cwt,, (2) 12-pounder B.L.R. Xcmstrong gun of 8 cwt., 
(3) 16-pounder M.L.R. gun of 12 cwt. 2 has, however, 
been superseded in England, and will erelong become ob- 
solete in India also, where the whole of the field artillery is 
being armed with the 9-pounder The 16-pounder 

is a most powerful gun, probably the most powerful field 
gun in Europe, but is heavier than the corresponding guns 
in Continental armies, and some consider that its weight 
is inconsistent with sufficient mobility. 

The jpersoivhd of a field battery is as follows : — 


Officers 

Peace Estab- 
Uahment. 

... 6 

War Estab- 
lishment. 

5 

Indian Estab- 
lishment. 

5 

N.-O. Officers 

... 19 

20 

20 

Artificers 

... 7 

9 

5 

Gunners and Trumpeters.., 

... 68 

87 

78 

Drivers 

... 61 

73 

54 

Horses 

... 88 

154 

110 


The peace establishment, however, is variable. In India 
a field battery has, further, a native establishment of hos- 
pital attendants, lascars, grass-cutters, artificers, &e., and 
amounting in all to 247. 

A. field battery has 6 guns and carriages, 6 ammunition 
waggons, 1 forge, 1 store, and 1 general service waggon — 
total, 1 6. In war time the 6 ammunition waggons (known as 
the second line of waggons) form the nucleus of the ammuni- 
tion reserve. In India the second line of waggons are kept 
in readiness in the arsenals, and when taken into the field 
are drawn by bullocks. The gun-carriages are of wrought- 
iron, similar in construction to those of horse artillery. 
The obstacle to the rapid movement of field artillery has 
always been, that no means were provided for carrying 
with the gun the ^gswahers required to serve it, as the limber 
jCOuld at,.j»05r“ only accommodate three men. In India 
uie'-COSstant necessity for rapid movement had caused the 
adoption of axletree seats, by which two more gunners 
could be mounted, one on each side of the gun, and saddles 
were also provided for the lead and centre horses of the 
gun team, so that, with the mounted non-commissioned 
officer, seven men would be at hand to serve the gun, in- 
dependently of those mounted on the waggons. The Oc- 
tree seats are generally used on the Continent, and have 
recently been adopted in England for field batteries. 

The projectiles for the M.L.R. guns are common shell, 
shrapnel, and case; the first used against earthworks, 
buildings, <kc., the second against troops, and the third at 
close quarters. The fuzes used are percussion and wood 
time fuzes. The amount of ammunition carried vrith the 
9-pounder M.L.R. gun, and manner of carrying it, are the 
same as in the horse artillery. With the 1 6-pounder M.L.R. 


field batteries, the arrangement of the ammunition and 
the packing of the boxes and stores are similar, but the 
number of rounds carried is less. The near limber box of 
both gun ^d waggon contains 7 common and 5 shrapnel 
shells, the off one 5 common and 7 sharpnel, while the 
front waggon boxes contain each 5 common and 7 shrapnel 
shells, and the rear boxes 12 shrapnel ; so that, with four 
rounds of case in the axletree boxes, the gun and waggon 
carry 34 common shell, 62 shrapnel, and 4 case, or 100 
rounds altogether. In India the ammunition stores, (kc., 
are similarly packed, but the camp equipment being larger 
is separately carried on camels provided for the purpose. 

Eield artillery has been carried on elephants in India, 
and cradles or saddles are kept up there for the purpose in 
case of need; and has also been transported by sUighs^ 
as in Canada. The sleigh is a platform placed on runners 
16 inches high and 3 feet broad. A description of th« 
sleigh-carriages and the exercise with them is given in the 
Hand-book for Field Service. 

(d.) Position Batteries ^ — a heavy field artillery, capable Position 
of movement, but not required to move fast, or to change t>atteries, 
position frequently, and used in the defence of special 
important points on a battle-field, entrenchments, 4c. Ko 
manned batteries of this description are kept up in 
England, but the materiel is kept in store, andthejpersoTiTi^ 
would be furnished from the garrison and field artillery. 

The guns at present used are 40-pounder B.L,R. Arm- 
strong guns, 40-pounder M.L.R., and 26-pounder M.L.R. 
guns. The carriages are of angle iron, with bracket trails, 
and of great strength; the projectiles are common and 
shrapnel shell, and case. The detail for a battery is as 
follows, — 4 guns and carriages, 4 ammunition waggons, 1 
forge, 1 general service, 1 platform, 1 store waggon, and 1 
store cart. The guns axe drawn by 12 horses, harnessed 
four abreast ; and as it is intended that the horses shall 
be furnished from the country if possible, the batteries have 
been specially fitted for the attachment of farmers’ horses. 

In India position artillery is maintained in the form of 

heavy field batteries,” some being armed with 40-pounder 
Armstrong guns and 8-inch mortars, others still vsdth the 
old smoolffi-bore guns. The guns are dragged by elephants, 
two for each gun, one in the shafts and the other as 
leader; the mortars and ammunition waggons by oxen. 
Elephants are dangerous under fire, and, therefore, their 
place is then taken by bullocks, of which ten pair are 
required for a gun, 

(e.) Siege Artillery . — ^There is no special organisation of Siege 
siege artillery in England in time of peace. The rmiAriel artillery, 
is kept in store, and the personnel and transport are 
furnished according to the requirements of the particular 
service. The new M.L.R. wrought-iron guns, 40 and 
64-pounders of 35 and 64 cvrt. respectively, will probably 
form part of any future siege train, and with these will 
be associated 10-inch and 8-inch M.L.E. howitzers, and 
6|- inch and T 0-inch mortars, or, perhaps, a rifled mortar. 

The personnel would be supplied from the ga^on artillery, 
a battery of which at war strength would' form a siege 
train battery. The transport might be specially furnished 
or supplied from the country in which operations were to 
be conducted. 

The proportions of guns, &c., in a Bririah siege train 
would be approximately — 

65 64-pounder M.L,R. guns, 

20 40-pounder „ „ 

30 . 8-iuch M.L.R. howitzers, 

105 

To these would probably be added rifled and smooth-bore 
mortars according to circumstances. 

The proportion of ammunition must vary vrith the 
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nature of the siege, but as a standard a detail has been 
fised, wMcli is given at length in the Revised Army Megvr 
latiom of 1870. 

The number of men required is calculated for three 
reliefs, or 30 men per gun, 15 per large mortar, and 9 per 
smaR mortar, "vrith a reserve. A brigade of garrison 
artiileiy on war strength, numbering 51 officers, 135 non- 
commissioned officers and trumpeters, and 800 gunners, is 
held to be sufficient to man a siege train of 35 pieces. 

The carriages employed are gun-carriages and limbers, 
howitzer and mortar-carriages, platform waggons, general 
service waggon, siege waggon, store waggon, sling waggon 
and cart, hand and trench carts. The carriages are 
generally of the block trail pattern, and, except that they 
are stronger, are similar in construction to the travelling 
carriages for field service. The new siege limber is of 
universal pattern, and similar to the field limber in con- 
struction. The mortar-carriages consist of a bed with an 
axietree mounted on two wheels, and with a perch for 
limbering up to a limber for travelling. The platform 
waggon is composed of a fore and hind carriage, with a 
platform over them for carrying guns and mortars. The 
general service waggon consists of a fore and hind carriage 
with body over them, covered with waterproof canvas. 
The siege waggon is merely the general service waggon 
strengthened and fitted so as to transport shot and shell. 
The store waggon consists of a body and limber, and will 
contain spare stores and materials, and necessary tools. 
The sling waggon is composed of a body and limber, and 
fitted with windlass arrangement so that guns can be slung 
up underneath. In the heavier pieces iron sling waggons 
are used. Considerable improvements will probably be 
made in siege carriages so as to admit of the abolition of 
embrasures and of the gun being fired over the parapet. 

In India siege trains are kept in readiness in arsenals, 
and the transport, which is composed of bullocks, is to a 
large extent also maintained. These siege trains have 
been hitherto composed of old smooth-bore guns, but these 
will be replaced by rifled guns. There are 16 such trains, 
with a total of 400 or 500 pieces. The personnel would | 
be supplied from the garrison artillery and the native 
establishment in the arsenals. 

The duties of the siege trains, the position of parks and 
batteries, &c,, rather relate to the conduct of sieges, and do 
not therefore fall within the scope of the present article. 
Garrison (/.) Garrison Artillery, — ^The garrison battery consists 
•'.rtillery. only of personnel^ the materiel used being part of the 
defences or fortress in which this branch of the artillery is 
employed. The establishment of a battery is as follows : — 


Officers 

Peace, 

War. 

India. 

4 

4 

5 

N.-C. Officers 

16 

16 

16 

Gunners and Trumpeters... 

.. 80 to 120 

142 

72 


An Indian battery, further, has a native establishment 
of 30 hospital attendants, followers, &c. The care and 
preservation of the ordnance in fortresses and batteries, 
with all the complicated appliances and scientific construc- 
tions of modem artillery moMriely and of the carriages, 
stores, and ammunition, devolve upon the garrison artillery 
in peace time. 

For fortress defence large numbers of smooth-bore 68, 32, 
and 24-poundeis, and 8 and 10-inch shell guns, are s ti ll 
mounted. The general tendency, however, is to replace 
these with rifled guns of calibre suited to the importance 
and object of the work, while the mitrailleur or Gatling 
gmi will probably be used in flanks and for the defence of 
ditches. Large numbers of 7-inch or llO-potmder B.L.B. 
Armstrong guns have been mounted since 1862. The 
M.L.B. guns are 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12-inch, the latter 
weighing 35 tons. The projectiles of these are common, 


shrapnel, and PaHiser shell, case, and Palliser cozed shot, 
and attain the extraordinary weight of 690 S). An 81-ton 
gun is now (1875) in process of construction, and is calcu- 
lated to throw a shell of 1600 2). 

The old smooth-bore garrison carriages are of wood, 
with various arrangements and platforms for traversing 
The new carriages for the large M.L.B. guns are of wrought- 
iron, with hydraulic buffer arrangements. The Moncrieff 
carriage and system, by which the gun is loaded and 
laid in a gun pit, raised by a counterweight, and released 
again, descending after firing by the regulated power of 
the recoil, will probably be extensively employed in coast 
defences; and it is probable that still further improve- 
ments will be made in the carriages for the immense ord- 
nance now used. 

General Organisation, — ^The whole of the British artillery 
forms one regiment, the “Boyal Begiment of Artillery,” 
numbering 1414 officers and 33,688 men, and distributed 
in 216 batteries of horse, field, and garrison artillery. For 
purposes of administration a unit ingher than the battery 
is adopted, called the brigade. Each brigade has ita 
own staff of colonel-commandant, 4 lieutenant-colonels, 
adjutant, quarter-master, ko. The batteries of the bri- 
gades are, as far as possible, kept in the same part of the 
country where the headquarters are serving. There are 
6 brigades of horse artillery, 12 of field artiUeiy, 13 of 
garrison artillery, and the coast brigade ; ” their detail 
and distribution will be found in the account of the British 
army (see Army, p. 578). Besides the brigade organisa- 
tion, there is another which may be termed the territorial 
system, or district commands, having reference especially 
to local duties, stationary materiel, such as guns mounted 
on forts and batteries, <fec. These artillery districts corre- 
spond generally to the army districts, and have at their head 
a colonel on the staff, or other officer commanding the 
artillery district. In the United Kingdom there are also 
artillery sub-districts, under lieutenant-colonels, who are 
invested with the commands of the auxiliary and reserve 
force artillery of the sub-district. The highest administra- 
tion of the Boyai ArtilLeiy is conducted at the War OfiBce, 
in the department of the Commander-in-Chief, — a deputy- 
adjutant-general of artillery, with assistants, being attached 
for that purpose to the adjutant-general’s division. An 
inspector-general of artillery is charged with special artil- 
lery inspections in the United Kingdom, and also inspects 
the materiel and munitions of war in the hands, of the 
artilleTy. The department of the director of artillery and 
stores at the War Office is a branch of the Ordnance 
Department (see Army, pp. 573, 582), and deals with aU 
matters relating to armaments, stores, and munitions 
not in artillery charge, and superintends the manufacture 
of warlike stores and the scientific experiments which have 
to be constantly made. In India the administration is not 
dissimilar, a deputy-adjutant-general and inspector-general 
of artillery performing duties analogous to those of the 
similar officials in England, while the director of artillery 
is represented by an inspector-general of ordnance and 
magazines. 

iJthough Woolwich is no longer the official headquarters 
of the artillery it is the chief artillery station, and continues 
to be that to which officers and men practically look as 
their headquarters. The mess and band of the regiment 
are permanently maintained there ; and a large number of 
batteries, including the greater part of the dep6t brigade, 
are always stationed there, and it further contains most of 
the great artillery establishments, both manufacturing and 
instructional. 

For an account of the manufacturing establishment see 
Absenal, p. 633, and for the scientific and educational 
establishments see Abmt, p. 586, 
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Continental nations, England lias no permanently 
rec^^j ganiaed army corps and divisions, and, consequently, no 
" combinations of artiileiy mth the other arms. Her colonial 
possessions, and the vast extent of her Indian empire, raise 
almost insurmountable obstacles to any organisation which 
shall fulfil equally the conditions of peace and war, and 
have necessitated a distribution of the artillery on princi- 
ples other than those which obtain in the more facile 
systems of Continental armies. The proportion of guns to 
men at present existing is 2*45 per 1000 men; the grand 
total of guns for field service, — including field, mountain, 
and position batteries — ^being 784, while the total strength 
of troops, British and native, is 320,000. This proportion 
is somewhat under that now generally accepted, viz., 3 
guns per 1000 men. The proportion of guns to men has 
varied with the circumstances of the age and country. 
During the 18th century the proportion was usually 3 per 
1000, though Frederick at one time raised it to over 5 per 
1000. In the earlier wars of the French Eepublic the allies 
bcreased the proportion unduly; and Napoleon, whose 
rapid tactics did not admit of his hampering his army with 
heavy trains, reduced it again. He advocated 2 guns per 
1000 with old and tried troops, but 3 guns per 1000 with I 
the usual composition of an army ; and in his later cam- 
paigns, when his armies consisted almost entirely of recruits, 
he even exceeded this proportion. In the Crimean war, 
and in 1859, the Russians and Austrians increased this 
ratio considerably, but the great increase to the strength of 
armies which took place between 1866 and 1871 led to a 
comparative decrease of artillery, and the Germans have 
now rather less than 3 per 1000, It must be remembered, 
however, that the actud proportion on service is always in 
excess of the nominal one, often considerably so, as the 
guns are not reduced by the wear and tear of the campaign 
as the perstynml of an army is ; a battalion is soon reduced 
from 1000 to 500 men, but a battery always retains its six 
guns. In the great American war of 1861-65, the pro- 
portion of guns at first was nearly 6 per 1000 , but towards 
the end was reduced to little over 1 per 1000 , showing 
how the proportion is affected by the nature of the country 
which is the scene of operations. 

Important questions connected with the organisation of 
the British artillery are now giving rise to discussion, and 
will probably be solved shortly; the two principal ones 
being the breaking up of the huge, overgrown regiment ” 
of artillery into smaller units, and the separation of the 
field from the garrison artillery. The appellation " regi- 
ment,” for a force of 35,000 men and officers, is manifestly 
a misnomer, and the continuance of the present system is 
upheld principally on what may be termed “ sentimental ” 
grounds, — ^unwillingness to break old ties and uproot 
traditions, and fears'^that the espmi-de<orps of the service 
might suffer^iffthe change. The separation of the field 
Jigp^i^hci^gSmson artillery has often been advocated on the 
grounds of the essentially different nature of the two ser- 
vices, and the fact that the men and matMd are already 
separate, the officers alone being transferred from one 
branch to the other. The full discussion of the proposed 
changes does not fall within the province of this article. 

The organisation of the French artillery has been com- 
pletely changed by recent regulations. Previous to the 
Franco-German war of 1870-71, it consisted of 1 horse I 
artillery and 1 field artillery regiment of the guard, 4 horse i 
artillery and 12 field artillery regiments of the fine, with | 
garrison artillery, making up 19 regiments. The horse 
artillery regiments consisted of 8 batteries of 6 guns each, 
and the field artillery regiments of 12 batteries. Only 8 
out of the 12 were mobilised during war, 4 remaining as 
loMerus de sortie for garrison service. The number of field 
guns available was 984, This number of guns could not 


be put in the field at once, hs 58,000 men and 39,00C 
horses were required, while in peace time only 34,000 
men and 16,000 horses were kept up. The guns m 
the service were a 9-pounder (slieJI) mountain gun of 2 
cwt., 9-pounder of 6 |- cwt. for field artillery (canon de 4), 

I 16-pounder of 11|- cwt. (canon de 8 ), 25-poun<i6r of 12 cwt. 

! for position artillery (canott> de 12), and 60-pounder of 40 
cwt. (canon de 24) for siege purposes. These were of bronze, 
and rified on the La Eitte system. In naval service B.L.K, 
guns of cast-iron, strengthened by rings, have been em- 
ployed, ranging from 70 to 300-pounders. The field guns 
fired studded projectiles, shell, shrapnel, and case ; and the 
heavy guns heavy elongated projectiles of similar kinds. 

In accordance with the recent regulations, each of the 18 
French army corps has a brigade of artillery attached to it, 
consisting of 2 regiments, 1 of division^, the other of 
corps artSlery. The divisional regiment consists of 8 field 
batteries and 1 dep 6 t battery; the corps regiment, of 3 
horse artillery batteries (1 of which is attached to the 
cavalry in time of war), 9 field batteries (1 of which is 
utilised for service in Algeria), and 1 depdt battery. Each 
brigade has besides 4 dismounted batteries for garrison 
service, and 4 companies of drivers for ammunition columns. 

An army corps has, therefore, 4 batteries attached to each 
of its divisions, and employs 10 batteries in addition as 
its corps or, as it was formerly called, reserve artillery. 

The war strength of each battery is 5 officers and 168 men* 

The field guns in use are the 15 and lO-pounder bronze 
B.L.E. Refine guns (cano7i>s de 5 et de 7). (See Guns 
Gtoneey.) 

The general organisation and distribution of the German Germany* 
artillery will be found under Aemy (p. 597). To each terri- 
torial army corps is attached a brigade of artillery, consist- 
ing of 2 regiments of field artillery and a regiment, or por- 
tion of a regiment, of garrison artillery. The first field Field. ‘ , 
regiment or corps artilleiy consists of 2 field divisions of 3 artillery, 
field batteries each, and one horse artillery division of 3 
batteries. The second field regiment or divisional artillery 
consists of 2 divisions, each of 4 field batteries. The field 
guns are the 9-centimtoe B.L.R. gun, firing a shell of 15^ 

2 ) weight, used by the field batteries, and the 8 -ceutimtoe 
B.L.R. gun, firing a projectile weighing 11 with which 
the horse artillery is armed. These guns are of cast steel, 
with polygrooved rifling and wedge breech action (systhme 
de Krwp]^. Each battery has 16 carriages, viz., 6 guns 
and carriages, 6 ammunition waggons, 3 provision and 
store waggons, and 1 forge waggon. The guu-carriages 
are double cheeked, and made of plate iron. The ammuni- 
tion waggon carries one large box opening to the rear. 

The projectiles are a common shell of novel construction, 
case, and shrapnel — ^the latter only lately introduced, 

The following ammunition is carried per gun : — 



Ammyrnitinn. 

Gtui 

LixalieT. 

Waggon 

Umber. 

Waggon 

Body. 

Total per 
Gnn. 


Common SheU. 

24 

24 

32 

80 

5) 

Shrapnel 

12 

12 

16 

40 

'S 

Case 

3 

2 

... 

5 

ob 

Total 

39 

88 

48 

126 

B 

Common Shell 

20 

20 

1 30 

70 

& 

Shrapnel 

10 

XO 

15 

35 


Case 

3 

2 


5 

<3i 

Total 

33 

1 32 

45 

no 


The artillery ammunition columns have 26 waggons 
each, and provide a first reserve of about 125 roun£ per 
gun. The infantry columns have 24 smalL-arm ammunition 
waggons. 
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The toUoving table gives the p^tsonnd and transport of 
a battery or amiminitioii colnnm on war establishment 


Batteries. 

Ammimition j 
Coltunns. 

Horse. 

Field. 

1 

f 

1 

S-ccBtm. 

9-centm. 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


4 

* 

4 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

2 

2 

/ 

... 


... 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 



1 

1 

... 

.. 


12 

12 

12 

12 

12 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


42 

42 

48 

8 

8 


49 

60 

60 

23 

26 


;38 

23 

23 

37 

34 




... 

8 

3 


i 

1 

1 

1 

1 


2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

! 

5 

1 

j 5 

5 

80 

84 

158 

153 ' 

159 

172 

176 


15 

7 

7 

4 

4 


92 

92 j 

92 

132 

140 

100 

16 

16 

22 

22 


6 

S 1 

1 

10 

8 

1 8 

213 

123 j 

1 

125 

166 

174 


Cotr- 


; ofScer 


Officers of ammmiition 

columiis 

Laboratory eondnetor 

(officer) 

Quartermr.ster 


officer^ 

Z^Ton-Commiisioned officers 

I ...... 

j 

1 Drivers 

* S]/are men 

i Corporals 

Hospital orderly 

Collarmakers and Sa<3 
Soldiers of the tran 


servants).. 


Total 




! f Officers’ . . 

i=”” i.^, 

I ( Spare 

Total 


For siege purposes the Germans use the 12-centim&tr6 
(4*68 inch) bronze gun, firing a 29-S) shell, and steel and 
bronze guns of 15 centimetres (6 *85 inch) calibre, firing a 
54-]!> shell The mortars used are the 8-inch rifled, and 
the smooth-bore 15-centiaitee. The usual composition of 
a siege train is 400 guns, viz. : — 

! 40 of 9-cm. (bronze). 

120 of 12-cm. (bronze). 

120 of 15-cm. (steel), short 
40 of 15-cia. (steel), long. 

40 rifled 21-cni. mortars, 40 smooth-bore 16-cm. mortars, — 


besides 150 rified wall pieces. 

A 21 -cm. shell gun and a 28-cm. rifled mortar are likely 
to be added to this list soon. Each gun’ has 508 rounds 
of ammunition ready for immediate service. 

The siege trains are 2 in number, and in time of war 
have 16 ammnnition columns attached to eacL These 
columns consist of 46 ammunition wagggns, 6 open 
waggons, a forge, and some baggage and forage carts. Each 
waggon is adapted for draught for either 4 or 6 horses. 

The garrison guns are the 12-centimfetregun in cast-iron 
aud bronze, 16-centimtee, 23-centimtee (9-inch) cast-iron 
howitzer and heavy guns for garrison, coast, and naval 
purposes, ranging from 7-inch to 13-inch calibre. The 
Prussian artillery is breech-loading, and three systems are 
employed in the closing of the breech, viz., that of Wahren- 
doif, or the ‘‘ piston^’ arrangement {Kolbenversckluss ) — that 
of Kreiner, or the ‘‘wedge” system (KeilversMuss ) — ^and the 
Krupp system, or cylindro-prismatic wedge (Rnndheilver- 
scMtiss). The first dates from 1861 ; the second system has 
been applied to land guns since 1864; the tlrird is, in 
slightly varying forms, applied to all the most recently 
manufactured guns. The siege carriages have a peculiar 
arrangement of iron supports on the cheeks, by means of 
which the gun is enabled to fire over the parapet. The 
foot or garrison artillery has recently been reorganised into 
30 batt^ons, counting 122 batteries or companies. The 
number of regiments is 19, but the number of battalions 


in a regiment varies. The garrison artillery is separaV^ 
from the field artillery, and is specially attached to the arn^|. 
territorial commands, and officers can only be transf errea 
from one branch to the other by special permission. 

The Austrian artillery is divided into field, garrison, and Austria, 
technical artilleiy. 

The field artillery consists of 13 regiments, having Field 
their permanent headquarters in Prague, Olmiitz, Komorn, artillery. 
Josephstadt, Pesth (2), Gratz, Vienna (2), Lemberg, 
Neustadt, Laibach, Temesvar. Each regiment comprises 
six 8-pounder and four 4-pounder field batteries, three 
4-pounder horse batteries, one depfit battery, and five or 
six ammunition columns. 

Three batteries are attached to each infantry division, 
and three form the corps artillery, one battery being 
detached to the cavalry. In peace time a battery has only 
four guns and two ammunition waggons horsed; on war 
footing they have eight guns and eight waggons each 
drawn by four horses in the 4-pounder field batteries, and 
by six horses in the others. The guns are 4 and 8-pounder 
bronze rified guns, having calibres of 3 and 3*9 inches, and 
firing 8-flb and 14-fl& shell respectively. 

Steel B.L. guns of the Prussian type are, however, being 
gradually brought into the service, the M.L. system being 
definitely abandoned. The carriages are double cheeked 
or bracketed like the Prussian. A box to hold case is 
fixed on the trail about halfway between the breech of 
the gun and the point of the trail, and adapted to form 
a seat. The projectiles are common shell, shrapnel, incen- 
diary shell, and case. As in the Prussian artillery, the 
percussion fuze is alone used with common shell, and time 
fuzes for shrapnel The peace and war establishments 
of batteries and ammnnition columns, and the number of 
rounds carried, are shown in the following tables : — 



Peace Estahlishment. 

War Establishment. 


4-pr. 

Batt. 


Cadres. 

4-pr. 

Batt. 

Batteiy. 

Ammnn. 

Cols 


•s 

Horse. 


li 

1 " 

4S 

Q 

-3 

Horse. 

PO 

ii 

1 

Q 

ee 

•T 

4. 

6. 




eo 




00 





Captains ............... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 8 

8 

3 


3 

3 

3 

5 

5 

3 

3 

8 

4 

> 




1 

1 

1 


... 

1 

1 

1 

... 


... 

... 


2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

8 

8 

8 

8 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

8 

2 

2 

2 

Coi^orals 

6 

6 

6 

5 

5 

8 

8 

8 

16 

6 

6 

6 

Tnunpeters 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Conji^Lctors of car-) 

Tiftfrea ............ i 

14 

14 

14 


10 

16 

16 

16 

20 

8 

8 

8 

Gmmers 

46 

46 

60 

12 

6 

65 

65 

75 

90 

47 

52 

57 

Drivers 

25 

31 

31 

... 

... 

60 

80 

80 

70 

93 

108 

118 

Servants ............... 

4 

4 

4 

6 

6 

4 

4 

4 

6 

8 

8 

8 

Shoeing - smiths > 

1 

1 

1 



8 

3 

3 

8 

3 

8 

8 

and farriers ...f 











Saddler and Col-> 
lar maker 

1 

1 

1 

•» 

... 

! 1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Total 

109 

115 

uT 

87 

41 

1170 

190 

200 

230 

170 

390 

ioiT 

Horses:— 

1 








19 




Officers’ ............ 

1 19 

19 

19 



1 19 

i 19 

19 

10 

10 

10 

Draught 

16 

24 

24 



84 

120 

120 

84 

124 

154 

172 

Reserve 

9 

4 

4 



6 

1 8 

8 

6 

« (riding 








••• 

• •ft 

4 

"4 

"4 

Spare "l^raught... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

28 

28 

40 


The 4-pounder batteries carry 156 rounds of ammunition 
per gun, the 8-ponnder 128 rounds. The first ammunition 
reserve conveys m addition 74 rounds for each 4, and 82 
for each 8-pounder. The total number of rounds for each 
gun is, therefore, 230 and 210 respectively. 

In order to avoid dependence on foreign contractors 
attempts are being made to cast a hard bronze for field 
guns, and it is hoped that by employing this metal a 
portion of the new equipment may be furnished by the 
Austrian arsenals. 

The war matiriel necessary to place the batteries on a war 
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courtoting is kept Tinder charge of the field artilleiy, store 
rec tioTses being apportioned for it in the barracks of each 
iregiment. Bv this system mobilisation is more quickly 
efiected, and the materiel is better looked after than when 
'itored in arsenals. Including the dep6t batteries the 
Austrian artillery numbers 209 batteries, or 1672 horsed 
guns. 

Gamson The garrison artillery consists of 12 battalions of com- 
artillery, panics each (increased to 6 in war time), and one coast 
artillery regiment of three battalions. The garrison bat- 
talions further furnish 5 mountain batteries, increased to 
C in war time. The mountain batteries are armed with 
four 3-pounder rifled bronze guns, and carry 112 rounds 
per ^n, viz., 72 common shell, 24 shrapnel, 16 case. 
For siege and prison purposes the guns in use are B.L.E. 
15 and 21-C8ntimtee and 8-inch bronze guns; 8-inch and 
6j-inch rifled mortars, breech-loading, have also been 
adopted. 

Technical The iechfdcal artillery comprises a portion of the workmen 
arriilery. charged with the construction and repair of guns in aU 
arms, ammunition, artillery materiel, &c. The pers(mnel, 
numbering 28 superior officers, 162 captains and lieutenants, 
and about 1600 men, is distributed in sixteen arsenals, 
established in the chief towns of the empire ; in war time 
companies of artificers are detached from these to the parks 
of each army corps. Artillery officers have to serve by 
roster in the technical artiUery. 

The instruction of officers is conducted at the cadet 
school and at the Academy of Technical ArtiUery. On 
leaving this academy officers ordinarily pass into the garri- 
son artiUery, and after a year in this enter one of the 
regiments of artUlery, After a second year they may be 
admitted, on application, to the advanced course of artiUery, 
and after passing successful examinations are nominated as 
lirst lieutenants. Schools also exist in each regiment for 
the instruction of non-commissioned officers, one-year 
volunteers, and artiUery cadets ; and an autumn course of 
equitation, the most proficient at which are sent to the 
central school of equitation at Vienna, to be from thence 
appointed as riding-masters to the artillery regiments. For 
further details of Austrian artiUery organisation see article 
Army, p. 606, 

Siussia. The Russian rmtiriel is divided into mountain, field, 
siege and garrison, and coast artiUery. The mountain gun 
is a 3-pounder bronze rifled gun of 224 $> weight, firing 
a 9-5^ projectile. For Jidd artillery they use bolii cast 
'Steel and bronze B,L,R. guns, 4-pounder and 9-pounder, 
of 3*3-inch and 4-inch calibres, firing 12-5) and 24-5> sheUs 
(loaded). MitraiUeurs have also been introduced for field 
artiUery, and with them the range-finder, mvented by 
Captain Nolap^-E3- The siege and garrison guns are 
12 andjp^fesfSounders, throwing 30 and 63-5) she£, 8-inch i 
brqpiSand steel guns, and 6 and 8-mch rifled mortars. 
■Wrcoast purposes guns from 6-mch to 11 -inch calibre are 
used. The Russians have also introduced a 50-ton gun, or 
1200-pounder, but the future wiU prove its efficiency. 
Birupp of Essen has been largely employed by the Russian 
Glovemment for the supply of steel guns, but these are now 
furnished by Russian factories. 

The field carriages are of wood and iron, that for the | 
mountain gun of iron ; but the former are now to be made I 
of greater stability, and the carriages for siege and garrison 
artUlery have also been improved. TheprojectUes used are 
the charokh and shrapnel for the mountain and field guns, 
chiUed shot being used with the heavier ordnance. 

The artUlery of the active army consists of 48 brigades 
of field and 8 brigades of horse artUlery, besides siege 
trains, parks, and mobUe arsenals. 

The horse artUlery brigades (bodyguard excepted) con- 
sist of 4 batteries of 6 guns each. A brigade of field 


' artUleiy consists of 5 field batteries (3 heavy and 2 light) 
and 1 mitrailleuse battery. There are four descriptions of 
batteries, — (a.) 9-pounder field batteries, (6.) 4-poundeT 
field and horse batteries, (c.) 3-pounder mouutain batteries. 

{d,) mitraUleuse batteries. Each battery has eight guns, 
drawn by six horses in time of war. 

The two-wheel ammunition carts formerly in use are 
being gradually replaced by four-wheeled waggons. The 
mitrailleuse batteries carry 6290 rounds. In the 9-pounder 
battery there are 24, and in the 4-pounder 16 ammunition 
waggons. 

The great increase and development of the Russian army, 
which began in 1873, was accompanied by a corresponding 
increase in the artillery, each brigade being raised from 4 
batteries, its former strength, to 6, and a further increase 
of 2 batteries is probable. "WTien the changes in progress 
are completed, the Russian field artUlery wUl number 300 
batteries, or 2400 guns. 

Tactics, 

The tactics of artUlery, combined with the other arms, 
wUl be dealt with in another place (see V/ ak). The present 
article treats only of drills, and the simpler or uncom- 
bined tactics of artillery. DrUl, though commonly in- 
cluded under the head of tactics, is rather the elementaiy 
training and education required for the higher development, 
and varies according to the nature of the artillery. The 
drills and instruction for horse artillery are as follows : — (1.) Horse 
Equitation or riding drill (2.) Foot drills, as for cavalry, artillery. 
(3.) Sword drUl. (4.) Field gun drUls. This includes the 
actual service of the gun, the loading, laying, and fixing, 

<fcc., positions of gunners and detachments under various 
conditions, limbering up, unlimbering, exercise with drag 
ropes, &c. ; also, such exercises as dismounting gun and 
carriage, mounting gun and carriage, replacing a damaged 
wheel, exchanging gun and limber wheels, sMfting shafts 
from double to single draught, and vice versa, moving dis- 
abled ordnance, drc. For details the reader is referred to 
the Manual of Artillery Exercises, (5.) Battery exercise 
(sometimes c^ed by the horse artillery “ gun drill ”). In 
the horse artillery each subdivision consists of gun and 
waggon, with two non-commissioned officers, and six or 
eight gunners, besides drivers. Two gunners are carried 
on the limbers. The rest are mounted, and are called the 
detachment, which is placed in front, rear, or on a flank 
of the gun, according to circumstances. Ammunition 
waggons of horse artillery do not manoeuvre usually, but 
i merely conform to the movements of the guns at a safe 
distance. A battery of six guns in line occupies 95 yards, 
each gun being 19 yards from the next. When a battery 
comes into action, each detachment dismounts, the Hmber 
gunners get off the gun-limber to the rear, the trail is 
unkeyed, the limbers drive on, and the gun is placed in 
position, and the Nos. 1 lay them during the loading. 

They are then fired independently, unless the commanding 
officer gives orders to the contrary. Limbering up ” is 
the converse operation. The details of drill will be found 
in the Marmal of Field ArtiUery Exercises, 

Field Artillery, — The drill of a field battery is almost Field 
the same as that of a battery of horse artillery. The space artiller 
occupied by a battery and the intervals are the same. 

There are, however, no mounted detachments, and the 
waggons usually accompany the guns in manoeuvring, 
though on the battle-field they are supposed to be kept at 
a safe distance, and if possible tinder cover. Th e gunners are 
carried on the limbers and waggons when the battery moves 
faster than a walk. The provision of gun axietree seats 
now enables a sufficient number of men foi? the service of 
the gun to be kept with it under all circumstances. The 
driU for mountain batteries is not laid down anywhere, 
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but is conducted on the same general principles as that of 
a held battery. Ease and celerity in coming into action is 
the great object in that as in all field artillery drills. At 
the word halt, action, front," (“ rear,” “ right,” left ”), as 
the case may be, the carriage is taken off the carriage- 
mules, the wheels taken off the wheel-mule, and run up to 
the carriage and put on. The gun has by this time been 
lifted off by gunners by means of a handspike in the muzzle 
and one under the cascahle, and is put on to the carriage. 
The movements of a mountain battery in column of 
route,” single file, in “columns of subdivisions,” the 
ammunition mules being alongside the gun and carriage 
mules, or in “ columns of divisions,” subdivisions being 
side by side, two and two, are merely adaptations of the 
manoeuvres of field artillery. 

Siege artil- Siege Artillery. — The drills for the service of siege guns 

lery. are numerous. Travelling carriages being used, the drill 
employed is a medium between field and garrison gun drills, 
and comprises unlimbering, limbering up, shifting from 
travelling to firing trunnion holes and, vice ver$a^ the load- 
ing, laying, firing, (kc., the mode of “taking post” under 
cover and at the gun. 

Mortar drill would also come into this section, and 
embraces the manner in which the travelling mortar-beds 
are unlimbered and placed on the gronnd, and the converse 
operations, the detachment taking post at the mortar, the 
preparation for action, the mode of laying the mortar, load- 
ing, firing, <kc. The laying of platforms also forms an 
important part of the duties of siege artillery. “ Knotting ” 
and the use of ropes and tackles is an essential branch of 
the drill. A siege artilleryman must be instructed in all 
the materials and appliances used in moving ordnance. 
Chains, levers, handspikes, fulcrums, skids, pla^, rollers, 
crab capstans, lifting jacim, <&c., all enter into his work. 
He must also be acquainted with the numberless operations 
by which siege guns are moved when dismoimted, the mode 
of mounting and dismounting them, while the drills for 
gyns, sling waggons, sling carts, .sheers, <kc., are particularly 
his province. 

5amsou Garrison Artillery. — ^The Aills for garrison artillery 

artilieTy. embrace all those which come under the head of siege^ but, 
further, comprise all the drills and exercises with heavy 
ordnance, such as drills with heavy guns on standing 
carriages, traversing platforms, and Moncrieff carriages, 
and with the enormous 10-iach, 11-inch, and 12-mch guns, 
fitted with special mechanical contrivances for loading, 
traversing ; mounting and dismounting of heavy ordnance; 
and all Irinds of work with sheers and derricks. The 
garrison artillery are also trained in the ordinary duties of 
infantry, viz., carbine, company, and battalion drilL All 
artiHeiymen are further instructed in the laying of ordnance, 
judging distance, and in the various laboratory operations 
which gunners are required to know, the handling of aU 
kinds of projectiles, fuzes, <fcc. 

Tiiexineom- Fidd Artillery Mmmmres . — In manoeuvring batteries, 

Lined tac- no fixed right or left is acknowledged, but only the front 

aiSllOTv which the guns point when in action, or the horse’s face 
when limbered up. The paces used are the walk, trot, 
and gallop, and, according to Taubert, the “trot” is the 
most important. With us field batteries are strictly 
enjoined not to move beyond a trot, but there are occasions 
on which it is necessary for a battery to move at its quickest 
possible pace; and in Germany this is recognised and acted 
upon. Field artillery has increased in mobility by the 
recent change in mathid and the provision of a:detree 
^ts, so that there is no longer danger of a gun coming 
into acticm without a sufficient numbm: of gunners to 
work it. Batteries should, therefore, be exercised to 
manoeuvre with waggons at a safe distance, taking advan- 
tage of cover, but coifforming to the movements of the guns. 


Columns of artillery are composed of batteries, half ba.^ 
teries, divisions, subdivisions, and columns of route. Tau- 
bert divides artillery columns into ( 1 ) the column of march, 

(2), the rendewous column, (3) the column of manoeuvre. 

1. With us the first is usually the “column of route ” or single 
I file, each waggon following its own gun in a long string. 

In the Gorman army the guns come first, and then the 
waggons. This has the great advantage of not hampering 
the line of march, and is peculiarly adapted to the use of 
artillery with a large advanced guard. Columns of divi- 
sions may be used on a veiy broad road. 2. Rendezvous 
columns are open columns with the guns at full interval, so 
as to admit of guns, &c., reversing or taking ground to right 
or left. 3. The column of manoeuvre may, when cover exists, 
be formed at close interval, but never so under fire. A close 
formation enables batteries to get near an enemy unseen, 
and the commander has the force well in hand, but this 
advantage should not weigh with the necessity for opening 
out for fire at the earliest moment. The best formation on 
the battle-field is that which admits of the easiest deploy- 
ment for action. The position of guns is always governed 
by the nature of the ground, and “ every possible advantage 
should be taken of thia without paying too much attention 
either to intervals or dressing.” The construction of gun* 
pits and epaulements for the waggons should be an im- 
portant part of drill 

Positions for artillery mnst naturally be dependent on the Artillery 
character of the ground, and the objects to be executed positions 
by the guns. But where a choice exists, we must be guided 
by principles which secure us the vantage ground. A flat 
trajectory for our guns is highly important in diminishing 
the safe space for the enemy, and with this view a veiy 
elevated position is to be avoided. Such position is also 
bad if percussion fuzes are used, and the soil which the enemy 
occupies is soft. On the other hand, artillery do not now 
change their positions so frequently as in times past, and are 
more constantly required to fire over the heads of their own 
infantry ; and a position sufficiently elevated to give a good 
command of the country and search out the enemy’s position 
is therefore more required than formerly. Shell firing 
against troops under cover will also enter largely into the 
use of artillery in future, and for this command is of im- 
portance. A point of first importance in selecting a position 
is the absence of cover for the enemy within range of infantry 
rifle fire ; and the position should be such that advance or 
retreat is easy. The brow of a hDl, where the guns can 
be partly, and the limbers and waggons entirely covered 
by being withdrawn, is generally advantageous. The ground 
should be neither heavy nor stony. A good deal of con- 
troversy has taken place about the dispersion or concen- 
tration of guns for fire. If the object, concentration 
of fire, can be attamed by dispersion of batteries^ it may be 
better under certain circnmstancesof ground to separate than 
to collect the artillery in large masses ; on the other hand, 
dispersed batteries are much more out of control, and unable 
to receive the directing impress of one mind, and usually 
the employment of l^ge masses of artillery will have a 
greater moral effect. The one object, concentration of fire, 
must be attained. 

The most powerful and effective position in which artil- 
lery can be placed is that in which, acting on a flank, ili 
enfilades or takes in fiiank the en6m;^s troops, A remark- 
able illustration of this was given by Frederick the Great at 
Rossbach. At the battle of Talavera, July 28, 1809, the 
British guns changed position to the right, advancing from 
the left flank, and brought a destnictive fire to bear on 
the French columns attac&ng from the centre of their Hne. 

At the battle of Bautzen, May 21, 1813, Napoleon’s great 
manoeuvre, in sending Ney to attack the right rear of the 
allied position, was frustrated by the fire of 20 PrussiaD 
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ins taldng Ney’s coiiimns in flank on the march. The 
jattle of the Alma, September 20, 1854, gives an example 
couTof the effect produced by the enfilade fire of a few guns. 
Two guns of Turner’s batteiy boldly advanced to a knoli 
which had been left unguarded almost in the centre of the 
Russian position, took the Russian columns in flank, and 
with such effect as almost to decide the fortunes of the^day. 

It has been explained that, in the early days of artillery 
tactics, guns had occasionally been massed, but usually 
with no clear aims as to their functions ; nor was this state 
of things altered until far into the Napoleonic era. It 
was at^ the camp of Boulogne in 1805 that a truer system 
of tactics was first practised, and it was at the battle of 
Friedland, on the 14th June 1807, that the first striking 
example of the effect of artillery when employed in masses 
was given. The Russians had crossed the river AUe and 
taken up position in front of the town of Friedland. Ney 
had been ordered by Napoleon to drive back the Russian 
left and occupy Friedland, but had met with a severe check, 
when the French artillery general Senarmont collected +he 
divisional artillery of the 1st corps, and, dividing it into two 
batteries of 15 guns each, with a reserve of 6 guns, placed 
a battery on each side of the road from Eylau, and by a 
converging and destructive fire of case broke the Russian 
columns, defeated all attempts on their part to resume the 
offensive, and finally drove the Russian left into the narrow 
defile and re-entering bend of the river. 

At the battle of Wagram, 6th June 1809, Napoleon, 
pivoting on his left, advanced his right, turning the Austrian 
left, and attacked the centre with a mass of 100 guns. This 
imposing display of artillery power covered the French 
centre, and fixed the attention of the Austrian commander 
to the point, while the left was enabled to execute its 
turning movement. The French artillery, however, suffered 
excessively, the range being too short, and the want of 
mobility of the field batteries conspicuous. 

The battle of Liitzen or Gross-Gorschen was fought 
between the allied Russians and Prussians and the French 
in May 1812. The former had 438 guns, the latter only 
236. The allied artillery was not well handled, the fire 
being kept up in a dispersed and thriftless manner, the guns 
scattered between the infantry columns, and no powerful 
reserve being formed. Napoleon, reserving the artillery 
power he possessed, brought up a mass of 80 guns at the 
decisive moment, and with such effect that the allies gave 
ground and ultimately retreated. 

The battle of Hanau, October 30, 1813, is a striking 
instance of an artillery fight. Napoleon was retreating from 
Erfurt after his defeat at Leipsio. Wrede barred his retreat, 
holding the issues of the forest of Hanau. Wrede had formed 
a battery of 60 gun^ which for some time defeated aU efforts 
of Napoleonjc-bfeak out from the forest ; and it was only 
concentration of fire, from three gradually 
reinforced masses of artillery upon Wrede’s large battery, 
that enabled Napoleon ultimately to win his way out. 

For other illustrations of the use of artillery on the 
battle-field, the reader is referred to Taubert’s work On the 
Use of Meld ArtUlery, translated by Col. H. H. Maxwell, 
R.A., and Hohenlohe-Ingelfingen’s treatise On the Bmploy- 
ment of Field Artillery^ translated by Capt Clarke, R. A. 

In the Italian campaign of 1859 a close country prevented 
much use being made of artillery, but at Solferino both 
Austrians and French massed considerable numbers of guns, 
and a brilliant example of the use of artillery was presented 
on the plain of Medole. McMahon having inclined to his 
left to support the attack on the Solferino heights, while 
Niel was fully engaged with a superior Austrian force on 
his right, a gap was created between these two corps. To 
fill this a mass of 42 guns, supported by cavalry, formed 
on the plain of Medole, and their fire frustrated all offe’>sive 


attempts of the Austrians at this point. Rifled guns were 
employed by the French in this campaign, and without 
doubt contributed largely to their success. 

In the struggle for supremacy of the two great German 
powers in 1866, both combatants were armed with the new 
weapons, but their proper applications seem to have been 
totally misapprehended. The Prussian batteries were kept 
too much in rear of the other troops while on the march, 
and came into action at ranges which only a very exag- 
gerated view of the powers of rifled guns could justify. 
At Trautenau, Nachod, and Skalitz their artillery played 
an unimportant part ; at Sadowa comparatively few of the 
vast number of their batteries came into effective action. 
The Austrian artillery had but httle opportunity of dis- 
playing superiority of management or tactical training, 
though its heroism and self-sacrifice in covering the retreat 
on the eve of Sadowa is worthy of mention. 

Till the campaign of 1870-71, the proper management 
and powerful effect of modern artillery was never thoroughly 
realised. The pxmgent criticism of certain anonymous 
writers on the 1866 campaign bore its fruits, and revolu- 
tionised the system of artilleiy tactics. From the storming 
of the Spichem heights up to the capture of Le Mans the 
same tactical features were prominent on the victorious 
side. A battle was preluded by the bold advance of all 
available guns. The attack commenced with a concen- 
trated fire of artillery, the moral, if not actual, effect of 
which enabled an offensive movement of infantry to be 
made with success, or at least kept the enemy in check till 
the flanking movements,* so conspicuous in this war, were 
carried out. At Worth more than 100 guns were massed 
on the heights opposite Froschwiller, and enabled a frontal 
attack to be made across tbe open valley of the Sauer. In 
the battles about Metz the massing of batteries was espe- 
cially prominent. At Rezonville groups of 6 to 10 batteries, 
acted in effective concert; at St Privat more than 200 guns 
cannonaded the French position for some hours. At Sedan 
the German guns were pushed forward regardless of escort, 
even in front of the advanced guards, and enclosed the ill- 
fated French army in what has been aptly described as a 
circle of fire. 

In the Napoleonic wars guns were massed at the crisis 
of an engagement in order to strike a decisive blow, now 
they are assembled much earlier in order to render an 
attack possible. Modern artillery tactics may be summed 
up in a few words. The artillery of advanced guards is 
considerably increased, and the greater proportion of the 
corps and divisional guns march close to the head of the 
main columns. At the commencement of an engagement 
batteries are pushed to the front with great boldness, 
massed ’ as much as possible, and concentrate their fire. 
Frequent change of position is deprecated, but guns must 
be kept within effective range, and their safety subordi- 
nated to the success of the other troops. The contem- 
poraneous action of the three arms is more common than it 
used to be. 

In future wars it is doubtful whether the independent 
action of artillery will not be somewhat restrained. Me- 
chanical contrivances may make the accurate finding of 
ranges possible, and the employment of shrapnel shell, with 
an eflBcient time-fuze, render artillery fire more destructive 
than it has hitherto been. The action of mitrailleurs will 
probably be important when their efficacy and sphere of 
employment are thoroughly comprehended. No great im- 
provement in the range and accuracy of fire of guns can be 
expected, as the practical limits of both have already been 
nearly reached. A few years may, however, witness the 
advent of a projectile power superior to gunpowder, and a 
shell more destructive than any at present in use. (See 
Gxjks attd Gtonbry.) (b, H. H. o.) 
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ASTOIS, an ancient province of the north of France, 
corresponding to the present department of Pas de Calais, 
with the exclusion of the arrondissments of Boulogne and 
Montreuil, which belonged to Picardy. It is a rich and 
well-watered champaign, producing abundance of grain 
and hops, and yielding excellent pasture for cattle. The 
capital of the province was Arras, and the other important 
places were Saint-Omer, B6thune, Aire, Hesdin, Bapaume, 
Lens, Lillers, Saint-Pol, and Saint- Venant. The name 
Artois (still more corrupted in Arras”) is derived from 
the Atrebates, who possessed the district in the time of 
Caesar. From the 9th to the 12th century Artois belonged 
to the Counts of Flanders. It was bestowed in 1180 on 
Philip Augustus of France by Philip of Alsace, as the 
dowry of his niece, Isabella of Hainault. In 1237 it was 
raised to the rank of a countship by Saint Louis in favour 
of Ms brother Robert. Philip, the sou of Robert IL, 
having died before his father, the transmission of the title 
was disturbed. The countship was claimed by Robert, 
Philipps son, and Ms descendants, better known as the 
counts of Edu, continued to style themselves counts of 
Artois ; but it was actually inherited by Mahaud or 
Matilda, daughter of Robert IL By her marriage with 
Otho IV., Artois passed to the house of Burgundy, in 
whose possession it remained till the marriage of Mary, the 
daughter of Charles the Bold, to the Archduke Maximilian 
brought it to the house of Austria. By the peace of 
iJTimeguen it was ceded to France in 1678. The title of 
count of Artois was borne by Charles X. of France before 
his accession to the throne. 

ARU ISLANDS, a group of about tMrty islands, 
nominally under the Dutch government of the Moluccas, 
wMch lie south of New Cuinea, between lat. 5® 20' and 
O'* 65' S., long. 134® 10' and 134® 45' E. Tana-busar, 
the largest island, is 80 miles from north to south, and 
is crossed by three river-like creeks tanning east and west, 
called Watelai, Vorkai, and Maykor. No part exceeds 
100 feet in elevation, but it is only on the coast that the 
ground is swampy. The principal formation is coralline 
limestone; the eastern coast is defended by coral r^efs, 
and the neighbouring sea is shallow, and abounds in coral 
in full growth. The other islands of importance are 
Wamma, Pulo Bali, Oujia, and Wassia. A large part of 
the surface is covered with virgin forest, consisting of 
screw-pines, palm-trees, tree ferns, canariums, &c. Kan- 
garoos, and a number of other marsupials, wild pigs, brush- 
turkeys, cassowaries, parroquets, cockatoos, birds of para- 
dise, butterflies, ants, scorpions, sandflies, and mosquitoes 
are the predominant animals, the fauna being altogether 
Papuan, The aborigines belong to the Papuan race, but 
have received intermixture of foreign blood. They are 
a simple, emotional people, with dark-brown skins and 
frizzled hair. They wear Httle clothing, practise polygamy, 
purchase their wives, and are very lazy, and remarkably 
talkative. A few villages are nominally Christian, but 
elsewhere there seems to be no religion or even fetishism 
of any kind. In "Wainma there is a town, Dobbo, to 
wMch Dutch, Malay, and OMnese traders resort once a 
year to traffic with the natives, obtaining trepang, pearl 
shell, birds of paradise, &;c., and giving in exchange cloths, 
cutlery, muskets, gongs, tobacco, arrack, and elephants^ 
teeth. The islands are thickly peopled, the inhabitants 
numbering about 60,000. The Italian naturalist Beccari 
spent some time among the islands in 1874; and Di 
Lenna, an Italian major, has executed a partial survey. 
(See Wallace’s Malay Archipelago; Ocean Sighways^ 
1873 and 1874; and G. Cora’s Cosmos, 1873.) 

ARUNDEL, a town in Sussex, on the river Arun, 
about 4 miles from its mouth, 10 miles E. of Chichester, 
19 W. of Brighton, and 65 S.W. of London. It is 


built on the slope of a hill surmounted by the cas' 
of the duke of Norfolk, wMch dates from the time v 
Alfred the Great. It confers 
on its possessor the title 
of Earl of Arundel At the 
time of the Conquest the 
castle was rebuilt by Roger 
de Montgomerie, but it was 
taken from Ms son, who re- 
belled against the reigning 
monarch, Henry L In 1397 
it was the scene of a conspir- 
acy organised by the earl of 
Arundel, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and duke of Glou- 
cester, to dethrone Richard IL and murder the lords of 
his council, a plot which was discovered before it could be 
carried into execution. During the parliamentary wars of 
the 17th century the stronghold was frequently assaulted 
by the contending parties, and consequently greatly 
damaged; but it was restored by Charles the 11th duke 
of Norfolk, who made it what it now is, one of the most 
sx>Mndid baronial mansions in England. The town which, 
according to the whimsical etymology of the corporation 
seal, takes its name from hirondelle (a swallow), is divided 
into two parts by the river Arun, which is here navi- 
gable for vessels of 300 tons, and a canal connects it 
with the Thames and Portsmouth. The town-hall is a 
castellated building, which cost ^9000, and was presented 
to the corporation by the duke of Norfolk. The church 
of St Nicholas is a very ancient structure (founded about 
1375), with a low tower rising from the centre. In the 
north aisle of the chancel there are several ancient monu- 
ments of the earls of Arundel, and the Mgh altar is held 
to be the only perfect original example in England. The 
church is otherwise remarkable for its reredos and iron 
work. Some remains of a Maison Dieu, or hospital, 
erected in the time of Richard IL still exist. Arundel 
was a borough by prescription, and returned two m^smbers 
to parliament from the time of Edward I., but it lost 
one by the Reform Act of 1832, and the other by that of 
1868. (See Tierny’s Hist, of Castle a'tid Town of Arundel ^ 
2 vols., 1834.) 

ARUNDEL, Thomas, Archbishop of Canterbury, bom 
in 1363, was the second son of Robert, earl of Arundel 
and Warren. At 22 years of age he was raised to the 
bishopric of Ely, to the church and palace of which he wa« 
a great benefactor. In 1386, after the deposition of the 
earl of Suffolk, he was appointed lord chancellor of Eng- 
land; he was deprived of this office in 1389, but again 
reinstated. In 1388 he was translated to the see of York, 
and in 1396 was advanced to the primacy of Canterbury, 
when he resigned the diancellorsMp. This was the first 
instance of the translation of an archbishop of York to the 
see of Canterbury. Scarcely was he fixed in this see when 
he had a contest with the University of Oxford about the 
right of visitation. The affair was referred to the king 
(Richard IL), who determined it in favour of the arch- 
bishop. At Ms visitation in London he revived an old 
constitution, by wMch the inhabitants of the respective 
parishes were obliged to pay to their rector one halfpenny 
in the pound out of the rent of their houses. While 
bishop of Ely, Arundel had taken a leading part in forc- 
ing the king to consent to the commission of regency ; 
Richard never forgave tMs, and in 1397 the parliament, 
with the king’s leave, impeached the archbishop, with hia 
brother Richard earl of Arundel, and the duke of Glouces- 
ter, on a charge of Mgh treason. He was sentenced to be 
banished, and to depart the kingdom within forty days on 
pain of death. He retired, first to France, and then to the 
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court of Borne, wliere Pope^ Boniface IX. gave liiin a kind 
reception, and nominated him to the Scottish archbishopric 
of St Andrews. He was actively engaged in the plot to 
depose Richard, and place the dnke of Lancaster on the 
throne ; and on Heni^s accession, he was restored to the 
see of Canterbury. Two years after, the Commons moved 
that the revenues of the church might be applied to the 
public service, but Arundel opposed the measure with such 
vigour that it was thrown out. In the year 1408 his zeal 
for the suppression of heresy was directed against the 
followers of Wycliffe. Sir John Oldcastle, Lord Oobham, 
was arrested by his orders, and sentenced to the flames, 
but contrived to escape from prison. The archbishop also 
procured a synodical constitution, which prohibited the 
translation of the Scriptures into the vulgar tongue. He 
died at Canterbury on the 20th February 1413 of in- 
flammation of the throat, with which he was seized, as 
was affirmed by the Lollards, while pronouncing sentence 
upon Lord Cobbam. 

ABXJNDELIAlSr or OXFORH MARBLES, part of a 
collection of ancient sculptures and antiquities, including 
the famous Parian Chronicle, formed by Thomas earl of 
Arundel, and presented by his grandson, the Hon. Henry 
Howard (afterwards duke of Norfolk), to the University 
of Oxford in the year 1667. They were purchased for the 
first proprietor in 1624 by Mr (afterwards Sir William) 
Petty, who, along with John Evelyn, had been employed 
by the earl of Arundel to collect marbles, books, statues, 
and other curiosities in Italy, Greece, and Asia Minor. 
On their arrival in London in the year 1627 they were 
placed in the gardens of Arundel House, the site of which 
is now occupied by Arundel, Norfolk, Surrey, and Howard 
Streets in the Strand. Thomas Howard, earl of Arundel 
and Surrey, the founder of the collection, was born in 
1586 (or, according to others, 1692). He had at first 
only the honorary title Lord Maltravers, but in 1603 he 
was restored to most of the honours previously in the 
possession of his family. For several years he resided or 
travelled in Italy, and there acquired a strong taste for 
works of art, specimens of which he began to collect. In 
1621 he was made earl marshal of England, and after- 
wards discharged the ofBces of ambassador, general, and 
lord high steward. He went abroad in 1641, and died 
at Padua in 1 646. His large collection contained not only 
sculptured marbles, but also coins, busts, statues, and 
gems. In the turbulent reign of Charles I., and during 
the Protectorate, Arundel House was often deserted by 
its owners ; and, in their absence, some of the marbles 
were defaced and broken, and others either stolen or used 
for the ordinary purposes of architecture. After the death 
of the earl his collection was divided among his family. 
The inscribed marbles, which fell to the elder son, ulti- 
mately found their way to Oxford ; the busts and some 
statues were sold and dispersed ; and the gems descended 
to the Marlborough family, in whose possession they now 
are. Some of the statues, which had been purchased at 
the sale of Arundel House by Sir William Fermor, were 
presented to the University of Oxford in 1766. Of the 
large collection now known as the Arundel or Oxford 
marbles the most remarkable is the Parian Chronicle, 
or Marmor Chronicon. This when found consisted of a 
large oblong slab of Parian marble, on which was engraved 
in capital letters a chronologic^ compendium of the 
principal events of Greece during a series of 1318 years, 
beginning with the reign of Cecrops, 1682 b,g., and end- 
ing with the archonship of Diognetus, 264 B.O. The 
marble originaliy measured 3 feet 7 inches and 2 feet 11 
inches on the two sides respectively, its breadth being 2 
feet 7 inches ; but the chronicle of the last 90 years is lost, 
^0 that the part now remaining ends with the archonship 
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j of Diotimus, 354 years before the birth of Christ; and in 
this fragment the inscription is at present so much cor- 
roded and effaced that the sense must in some measure be 
supplied by conjecture. Immediately on the arrival of 
these marbles in England the greatest curiosity was excited 
among literary men. Selden, with the assistance of some 
other scholars, cleaned and examined first the marble 
containing the Smyrnean and Magnesian league, and then 
the Marmor Chronicon. The following year Selden pub- 
lished a small volume in quarto, including about 39 inscrip- 
tions copied from the marbles. His researches were con- 
tinued and completed by Prideaux (1676), Maittaire (1732), 
and Chandler (1763). The Arundelian marbles, though 
generally regarded as genuine reHcs of antiquity, have been 
discovered in some instances to differ somewhat from the 
most authentic historical accounts. Their authenticity 
was called in question in a dissertation by the Rev. J. 
Robertson, pnblmhed in 1788, entitled The Parian Chro- 
nicle. This essay has been answered by several writers, 
particularly by the eminent scholar. Professor Person, 
and the authenticity of the marbles may be regarded as 
fairly established. See Boeckh, Corpus Inscriptionum 
GrcBcaruTTi^ 1843. 

ARYAL BROTHERS (Fratres Ar^ales)^ in Roman Anti- 
quities^ a college or priesthood {sacerdotes arvorumi), con- 
sisting of twelve members, elected for life from the highest 
ranks in Rome, and always apparently, during the empi’re, 
including the emperor. Their chief duty was to offer 
annually public sacrifice for the fertility of the fields {ut 
fruges ferant arva). The origin of the brotherhood was 
traced to Acca Larentia, the foster-mother of Romulus, 
who, with her twelve sons, had instituted sacrifices of this 
kind, and probably this legend arose from the connection 
of Acca Larentia, as mater Larum^ with the Lares who had 
a part in the religious ceremonies of the arvales. But 
apart from this, there is proof of the high antiquity of the 
college in the verbal forms of the song with which, down 
to late times, a part of the ceremonies was accompanied, 
and which is still preserved (Becker, Handhuch der Pom. 
Alterthiimer^ iv. p. 407). It is clear also that, while the 
members were themselves always persons of distinction, 
the duties of their office were held in high respect. And 
yet it is singular that no mention of them occurs in Cicero 
or Livy, and that altogether literary allusions to them 
are very scarce. On the other hand, we possess a long 
series of what may be called the minutes of their proceed- 
ings, drawn up by themselves, and inscribed on stone. At 
the time of Marini {Gli Atti e Monumenti dd Fratelli 
Arvali, Roma, 1795) 67 of these sets of records were 
known, beginning at 14 a.i>. and extending to the time of 
Gordian. Since then several others have been discovered. 
The college consisted of a master (magister), a vice-master 
(promagister), a flam&n^ and a prcBtor^ with eight ordinary 
members, attended by various servants, and in particular 
by four boys, sons of senators, having both parents alive. 
These officers were elected annually in May, but did not 
enter on their duties till the 17th December. Each wore 
a wreath of grain, a white fillet, and the prsetexta. The 
great annual festival which they had to conduct was held 
in honour of the Dea Dia, who appears to have resembled 
the goddess Ops, the wife of Saturn. It occupied three 
days, and fell either on the 17th, 19th, 20th, or the 27th, 
29th, 30th of May. The ceremony of the first day of the 
May festival took place in Rome itself, in the house of the 
magister or his deputy, or in Palotio Pi/oorum^ where 
after sunrise the peculiar ceremony was gone through of 
touching ” {tangere fruges) samples of the old and the 
young grain. On the second and principal day of the 
festival the ceremonies were conducted m luco Dece PioSy 
that is, in a grove just beyond the fifth milestone from 
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Rorae on tJae Via Portuensis. Tlie first act was to sacrifice 
t wo yomig pigs (jporcilice piaculares) to piirify the grove, 
which, it was held, was liable to be defiled in a religions 
sense by the felling of trees, and by the presence in it of 
any iron tool or instrument, such as was required by the 
lapidary who engraved on stone the records of the proceed- 
ings. Then, after the sacrifice of a white cow, the magister 
drew up a minute of what had been done, and all retired 
to their tents At midday they again met, settled and 
confirmed the minutes, and the public being now excluded, 
went into the depth of the grove to sacrifice a fat sheep. 
Keturning to the temple, the thesauri^ which seem to have 
been money collected from the people present, were placed 
on the altar, and the arvales arrangeti themselves in a line, 
with an attendant at each end. The attendant at one end 
received from the public the samples of grain and fruits 
which they had brought to be touched,” or blessed, and 
handed them to the brother next him, who passed them on 
tul they reached the attendant at the other end, who 
restored them to the owners. The arvales now entered 
the temple, and with closed doors proceeded to dance and 
sing the song of the brotherhood, which is known to have 
been sung by them in its ancient form down to the 3d 
century a.b. This was followed by the election of officers 
for the next year, a banquet, and races. On the third day 
the sacrifice took place in Borne, and was of the same 
nature as that offered on the first day. Among the many 
minor occasions on which the arvales had to offer sacrifice 
were the birthday of an emperor, the beginning of a con- 
sulate, an escape from danger, the starting for or return from 
a journey, or other event of importance to the imperial 
family, but especially on the 3d of January, on which day 
a particular form of prayer for the ruling emperor was 
recited, and sacrifice offered to a series of deities, male 
animals to male deities, and female to female. In the 
British Museum is a bust of Marcus Aurelius in the 
dress of a Frater Arvalis. (Henzen in the Heimes, 
ii. p. 37 ; De Rossi, Annali d. InsU Arch, Rom., 1858, 
p. 58.) 

ARVE, a river which rises in the Ool de Balme, one 
of the Savoyan Alps, and passing through the valley of 
Chamouni, falls into the Rhone near Geneva, after a course 
of about 50 miles. (See Joum. R. Geog. Soc,, vol. xxviL) 

ARYAIST, a technical term, applied to one of the great 
families of language, which extends from India to Europe, 
and which, for that reason, is called also Ivdo-European, 
Friedrich Schlegel, who first recognised the family rela- 
tionship of these languages Sprache vmd Weisheit der 
Jndier, 1808), assigned to them the name of Indo-Oerrmnie, 
a name stOl used by preference by many scholars in Ger- 
many (Pott, Benfey, <fec.) Bopp {VergleicheTide Gram- 
matih, voL 1 p. xxiv.) decided in favour of Indo-JEuropean 
as a more appropriate name for that large family of speech. 
Other scholars have used the names Japhetic, SanshrUic 
(W. von Humboldt), and MediterraaieaTi (Ewald). 

The objection to Ii^dc-Germardc as the technical name 
of the whole family is that it is too long, and yet not 
sufficiently extensive. If the family is to be distinguished 
by the names of its two extreme members, the name ought 
to be Jndo-Gdtic, rather than Indo-Germanic ; if by its 
most important members, then, as remarked by Bopp, the 
name should be Indo^Glaseic. Ihdo-Rurcpean is an equally 
cumbersome name, and less correct even than Indo-Ger- 
manic, considering that there are many languages spoken 
both in India and Europe which do not belong to that 
3-niily.^ Sanskritic would be a misleading name, as coun- 
tenancing the idea that all the members of this family are 
derived from Sanskrit. Japhetic seems to revive the 
Jewish conception of the three ancestors of the human 
race, Rhem, Ham and Japhei and would, from the strictly 


Hebrew point of view, comprehend many tribes in the 
north of Asia and Europe who speak Turanian languages. 
Ewald, who suggested the name of Mediterranean, distin- 
guishes, besides the Mediterranean, three other families of 
speech, the JJorthern, commonly called iN^orth Turanian or 
Altaic, the Semitic, and the Copto- African, He explains 
the name of Mediterranean by saying, that races 

speaking these languages inhabited the large central circle, 
surrounded by Semitic, South-Indian, Chinese, Turko 
Tataric, and Bask languages ” {Lehrhuch der Hehrdischen 
Sprache, p. 17, note). The reason why this name has not 
been accepted, seems to be that locality has little to do 
with the essential character of languages, and that th© 
central position once occupied by the people who spoke 
these tongues belongs to them no longer. 

Aryan, as a name for a whole family of languages, has 
the advantage of being short, and, being a word of foreign 
origin, of lending itself more easily to any technical defini- 
tion that may be assigned to it. It has been accepted by 
many writers in England, France, and India. In Ger- 
many, too, it is used in this wide sense by Lassen and 
others, while some scholars have used the term in the 
I more restricted sense of Indo-Iranian, — i,e,, as compre- 
hending th© languages of India and Persia, which consti- 
tute the south-eastern as distinct from the north-western 
(Greek, Latin, Celtic, Teutonic, Slavonic) branch of the 
family. 

Origin of the Word, — Aryan, as a technical term, has 
been borrowed from the Sanskrit arya or arya, the Zend 
airya. In the later Sanskrit arya means, of a good family. 
It is used as a complimentary address. Originally, how- . 
ever, it was used as a national name, and even as late 
the time of the Laws of Manu, India is stiH called Arya 
maria, Le,, the abode of the Aryas. In the Veda, Arya is 
the name by which the believers in the gods of the Veda 
call themselves, in opposition to their enemies, who are 
called JDdsac or Dasyus, The distinction appears in pas- 
sages such as the following : — 

I. 5.1, 8. Distinguish, Indra, the Aryas and those who 
are Dasyus ” (vl yanSii ^lyan y^ lea d^syavaA). 

_ X. 86, 19. *^I, Indra, distinguishing the Ddsa and the 
Arya^^ (vi^dnvin d^^sam ^ryam). 

We frequently read of the gods protecting the Arya and 
destroying his enemies. 

IIL 34, 9. Indra, having killed the Dasyus, protected 
the Aryan colour” (hatvf ddsyun prd tfryam vdniam 
avat). This looks like an ethnological distinction of colour 
between Aryas and Dasyus, 

X. 49, 3. “ I (Indra) who do not give over the Aryan 
name to the Dasyu ” (nd yAh rard ICryam nSCma dasydve). 

In X. 11, 4, we read of Aryan clans, ^ryaA vlsah 

L 103, 3. Indra, increase the Aryan power” (^lyam 
sdhaA vardhaya). 

Vin. 103, 1. “Agni, the increaser of the Arya** 
(ICryasya vdrdhanam). 

Vn. 18, 7. Indra, the companion of the Arya** 
(sadhamS^ ^ryasya). 

I. 1 30, 8. Indra protected in battles the Aryan sacri- 
ficer” (I'ndraA samdtsu yi^amanam SCryam prd Svat). 

The gods, it is said, bring light for the Arya. 

I. 59, 2. ‘‘Agni is made a light for the Arya** (tdm 
tva devSCsa^ a^^anayanta devdm vaisvanara gy6^h it Stryaya) j 
or, “ Agni creates broad light for the Arya, driving the 
Dasyus from the house ” (Yll. 5, 6). 

n. 11, 18. ‘‘He (Indra) uncovered the light for the 
Arya, the Dasyu was left on the left hand ” (dpa avri^A 
^6tiA Sfayaya ni' savyatdA sadi ddsyuA indra). 

IV. 26, 2. ‘^I gave the earth to the Arya, and rain to 
the liberal mortal ** (Ahdm bhfimim adadam fiCryaya 
vrishrim dasiishe mdrtyaya). 
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L 117, 21. “The two Alvins have made the light wide 
for the Arya ” (uni ^krathuA fCryaya). 

That Hght itself, the light of the day or the daily light 
and life, are called the Aryan light, X. 43, 4, and some of 
the gods too are addressed by the name of_ Arya, In V. 
34, 6, we read of Indra, “that he, the Arya^ leads the 
according to his (yathavasdm nayati d^Csam 

KrysJiy In X. 138, 3, too, Indra seems to be called by 
tiiat name. 

Most frequently, no doubt, the Arya is conceived as the 
worshipper of the gods. He was called so in I. 130, 8; 
again in I. 156, 5, Arya and Ya^amana^ sacrificer, are 
mentioned together. 

In IX. 63, 5, the Arya is opposed to the drdvdn, the 
enemy, the man who offers no sacrifices j and L 51, 8, the 
same distinction is drawn between the harhishmaty the 
sacrificer or Arya, and the avratd, the lawless, the Dasyu, 

But the enemies of the poets and their friends are not 
only among the Dasyus^ but also among the Aryas, and in 
their tribal feuds one Arya speaks of the other as adeva, 
godless, in the original sense of the word Thus we 
read : — 

X. 102, 3. “ Turn away the weapon of the Ddsa or the 
Arya ” (dSCsasya va maghavan Stryasya va sanutd^ yavaya 
vadh4m). 

X 83, 1. “ Let us withstand the Ddsa, the Arya, with 
thee as helper " (sahy^ma d^sam fCryam tvdya yu^fC). 

VI. 33, 3. “ Thou, O hero, struckest these two enemies, 
the Ddsa fiends and the Arya " (tvim t^Cn indra ubh^yan 
anutran dISsa vritrft?ai ^rya Tcsl aura vidhiA). 

■ YI. 60, 6. “ They (Indra and Agni) kill the Arya 
fiends, they kill the Ddsa fiends, they strike off all haters 
(fern.)” (hatdA vritr^m iCrya hat4A d^sani s4tpatl hatd/i 
vl^vaA 4pa dvishaA). 

Similar passages, mentioning Arya and Ddsa enemies, 
occur, VT. 22, 10; VII. 83, 1 ; X. 69, 6, &c. In VIIL 
24, 27, the Arya enemy is contrasted with the rt^Aa, hte- 
rally, the bear. 

The Arya enemy is called godless in X. 38, 3, “ What- 
ever Ddsa or godless Arya means to fight us” (ydA naA 
d^saA §CryaA_va purustuta ddevaA indra yudhdya Hketati). 

Lastly, Arya means in some passages what befits or 
belongs to an Arya, what is proper and right. 

X. 65, 11. “The gods spread all over the earth the 
Aryan laws” (sudanavaA, iCrya vrat^ vi sriydntaA 4dhi 
kshdmi). 

In IX. 63, 14, the sacred receptacles of the Soma are 
called drya (et6 dhSCmani SCrya mkr^A ydtdsya dhlCraya 
vSiyam gdmantam aksharan). 

It is clear from these passages that Arya is one of the 
oldest names by which people belonging to this great family 
of speech called themselves in distinct opposition to their 
enemies. It is admitted also that the Veda, in which this 
name occurs, surjjasses in antiquity every other literaiy docu- 
ment belonging to the same race, and it would be difficult, 
therefore, to find another name better adapted to serve 
as a technical term for the whole Aryan family of lan- 
guages.^ 

As Arya had become a proper name as early as the 
poems of the Veda, its original and etymological meaning 
would be of little consequence, had it not been used as an 
additional argument both in favour of and against the 
technical use of Arya. Professor Bopp derived §^rya from 
the root ar, to go, or even from arA, to venerate. The 
former etj^ology would give no adequate sense, the latter 
is impossible. Lassen explains ^rya as adeundus, like 
SAarya, teacher. But in explaining Sirya, it must be 
remembered that it cannot be separated from Arya with a 
short a, and that in consequence no etymology of ^rya can 
be entertained which does not at the same time account 


for Arya. This word is used in the Ya^nirveda in exactly 
the same sense as ICrya in the Big-veda. Thus we read, 
Va^asaneyi-Sanhita, 20, 17, “ Whatever sin we have com- 
mitted against an Arya, or against a /Sudra ” (yAA AAudrA 
yAd Arye yAd Anas AakrimSC vayAm). 

Here Arya is used in opposition to ^ndra, as Arya was 
used in the Rig-veda in opposition to Dasa. In the Rig- 
veda, too, we find at least some traces of arya, used in the 
sense of arya, and in opposition to dasa, viz., in the com- 
pound aryA-patm, having an Arya as husband, as opposed 
to dasA-patnl, having a Dasa as husband. 

There can be no doubt, therefore, that Srya, the word 
which, as soon as the system of the four castes became 
more firmly established, took the technical meaning of 
“ belonging to the three upper castes,” viz., the Brahma?ias, 
Elshatriyas, and Vai^yas, came from arya, and that in 
drya must be discovered the original etymological mean- 
ing of the word. 

Here it is of great importance to observe, that Arya is 
not only used as a comprehensive title of the three upper 
castes, but also as the special name of one of them, viz., 
the third caste, the householders or cultivators of the soil. 

In V a^y-Sa?7iAita, XX VL 2, it can mean nothing but Vaisya, 
a man of the third class, for it is used together with 
Brahman, Rayanya, and iiStidra. It is therefore not the 
commentator only, as Dr Roth says, who here gives the 
meaning of Vaisya to the word Arya, but, from the context 
itself, it can have no other meaning in that passage. This 
meaning is still clearer in a passage from the La^yayana 
Sutras, IV, 3, 6. Here it is said that some sacrificial act 
should be performed, primarily by _an Arya, but if no Arya 
is forthcoming, then by any Arya, i.e,, either by a 
Brahmawa or Kshatriya (AryAbhave yaA ka^ Aaryo 
varwaA. Comment, yadi vawyo na labhyate yaA kas Aaryo 
varnaA syat, brahmaT^o va kshatriyo va). 

Pawini (ILL 1, 103) distinctly ascribes to Arya the 
meaning of Vai^ya and master ; in IV. 1, 49, the 7 th 
Yarttika distinguishes between Arya and Kshatriya; and 
what is still more important, both the author of a Varttika 
to Pa7^., HI, 1,103, and the author of the Phi^-sutras, state 
that when Arya means Vawya, it has the accent on the 
first syllable, like Arya. 

Having thus traced the connection of Arya and Arya, both 
in form and meaning, we have now to consider how drya 
came to mean Vaisya, Val^ya, is formed from vis, house, 
settlement, like Arya and Arya, from ar. We have also 
vesySm in the Veda, meaning, as it seems, family or clan. 
Vaisya, meant a householder, and vis also, plural visaA, is 
frequently used in the Veda as a name for people. Other 
old names for people in the Veda are kshiti, a dwelling 
and a dweller, from kshi, to dwell; Greek, kti> in d/x<^L- 
Kriov€s ; or krishd ploughing or ploughers. 

If, therefore, there was a Sanskrit word ar, meaning 
earth, then drya, in the sense of landholder, or country- 
man, would have been formed regularly like KshAmya, 
x06vtt)>i, from kshAm, earth ; like gAvya, from go, cow, 

nArya, from nAr, man. Now ar, in the sense of earth, does 
not occur in Sanskrit ; but that such a word existed is 
proved by its derivatives. The Greek cpa in would 
correspond to a Sanskrit ira, which ira again stands to ir, 
like kshudha, hunger, to kshudh. Finally, ir must be 
traced back to a radical ar, the change of a to i being 
analogous to that of Sk. pitar, father, as compared with 
•jrarrfp, pater, Goth, fadar. 

The question now arises, whether ira or ir ever occurs in 
Sanskrit as a name of earth. The native dictionaries, such 
as the Amarakosha, assign that meaning to irS, and to ila, 
and the latter form occurs in the famous name of Ilavrita 
(explained as ila prithivi vrita yena), the district of lid, 
the centre of aambudvipa or India, pambudvipa itself 
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being the centre of the Beven great continents of the world 
(Vishnu-Pura^a, B. II. cap- 2). 

In the Rig-veda ira occurs but once, and there, Y. 83, 
4, it has the meaning of food springing from the earth. 

Food is produced for every being, when Par^anya 
quickens the earth with seed ” (Ira vlsvasmai bhiivanaya 
yayate yAt par^AnyaA prithivhn rAtasa Avati). 

Here ira cannot mean simply a liquid, a draught, 
feast, particularly a draught of milk for the simile 
shows that the rain is taken as seed, and that from it the 
food (ira) is supposed to spring (yayate). 

In another passage in the Atharva-veda, lY. 11, 10, ira 
may mean earth, but the sense is doubtful If it be asked 
how ira, originally meaning earth, could take the meaning 
of food, we must remember the tendency of ancient lan- 
guage to mix up cause and effect, the producer and the 
produced. Ira, meaning originally earth, would be used 
in many circumstances as the food and sustenance supplied 
by the earth, just as gauA, cow, in the Veda is used, not 
only for milk, but even for leather. 

The adjective iravat means possessed of nourishment, 
nourishing. Anira means vsithout food, and anira amiva 
seems to be a name for famine. In one place, Big-veda, IX 
97 f 17, ifavat stands for Iravat; vrish^lm naA arsha divyAm 
^gatmim Ifavatim, **Give us the heavenly, streaming, 
fruitful rain.” 

Considering the antiquity of the name arya, we may 
refer its origin to a period in the history of the Aryan 
language, when the primitive substantive ar was still used 
instead of the later *arA, ira, ipa. As from xoLpiaZ^ we 
should be justified in postulating the former existence not 
only of earth, but even of a more primitive substan- 
tive which is actually preserved in so from 

fptx4>, we conclude the former existence not only of ^a, 
but also of a substantive Ip, Sk. ar. 

Whether Arya means born of the earth, or holding, cul- 
tivating, possessing the earth, in either case such a name 
finds ample analogies in the names by which the early 
dwellers on the earth spoke of themselves. It is not in 
modern languages only that people call those of their own 
country, Landsmann, countryman, but in Greek, too, yrfCrrjq 
is used in that sense, while ycir-Sv, equally derived from 

means neighbour. The Latin vicimis, neighbour, is 
derived from vicus, the Greek, owcos, the Sanskrit, ve^a ; 
aU connected with the Sanskrit vis, dwelling or dweller, 
the synon 3 rm of Arya in Sanskrit. In Gothic, gaujan, a 
countryman, is derived from gauja, land, probably con- 
nected with x®/^ ^ Connected with this same 

X^a/iaXos) is the Gothic guina(n), man ; Lithu- 
anian, zm6n-es, plur., men ; and the Latin, hemones (ne- 
hemo =«nemo), and homines, men, not derived from humus, 
but from an older nominal base, ham, hem, or horn. 

Mythology also supplies several instances showing that 
man was conceived as bom of the earth, the son and then 
the lord of the earth, made of dust, and meant to ‘Hill the 
ground from whence he was taken,” Erechtheus or 
Erichthonios (both chtheus and chthonios point to x®m)> 
the national hero of the Athenians, wor^ipped in the 
oldest shrine on the Acropolis, was represented as yr/yet/^g 
or aArox^ouv (Her., YIIL 66), while Homer (IL, II, 548) 
says of him that the Earth bore him (rlxc Se 
apovpa). Hellen is the son of Pyrrha, and Pyrrha, the 
red, was the oldest name of Thessaly. The Germans derive 
their race from Mannus, who was the son of Tuisco, the 
heavenly, who was the son of the Earth, 

The root ar, which as a substantive supplied the oldest 
names for earth, took in its verbal application the meaning 
of ploughing, at least among the members of the north- 
western branch, Gr., H^o-rpov, dpo-r^p, dpo-to ; Lat., ar-A-re, 
ar-a-trum, ar-a-tor ; Jloth., ar-jan, to ear ; Lith., ar-ti, to 


plough ; Old Slav., oralo, plough ; Irish, airim, I plough, 
arathar, plough. In the south-eastern branch it took the 
technical meaning of ploughing the sea, Sanskrit, ari-tram, 
meaning rudder, never plough (c/, icvp^ara rdfjLv^iv and 
apovpav ripuv€iv). Yet the meaning of moving, stirring up, 
belonged to the root ar from the beginning, and though 
we ought not to derive ^'ar, *ara, ira, Ipa, from a root ar, to 
plough, as nttle as homo from humus, we may well under- 
stand how ar, as the broken, reclaimed, arable land could 
be used, even before the Aryan separation, as one of the 
names of earth. 

The common etymology which would assign to Arya the 
meaning of “ belonging to the faithful ” (Roth) is unten- 
able, because arya, with the short a and accent on the last 
syllable, does not mean faithful or devoted, and it is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether arl, from which aryA is said to 
be derived, occurs anywhere in the Yeda with the meaning 
of desirous, devoted, or faithful. But even if it did, it would 
be impossible to leave out of consideration the name Aiya, 
meaning simply landholder, Vaisya, without any admixture 
of the meaning of faithful or devoted. The national nam^ 
Arya, comes directly from this Arya, landholder, and Arya, 
landholder, comes from ar, land, not from ari, which means 
enemy. To distinguish aryA, as a term of honour, in the 
sense of lord or master, from Arya, the mere appel^tive, a 
change of accent was admitted, which is recognised by the 
earliest grammarians who mention aryA, lord, as distin- 
guished from Arya, landlord, while no native authority ever 
assigns to arya, still less to ari, the meaning of faithful. 

Arya and Arya, as national names, can be traced from 
India to Persia. In the Avesta, azr^a means venerable, 
and is at the same time the name of the people. The first 
country created by Ormuzd or Ahuramazda is called in 
the Avesta, Airyanem vaBpr6, Arianum semen. The whole 
extent of country occupied by the worshippers of Ormuzd 
is also called Airya. As opposed to the Aryan clans 
(airyao dainhavo), we hear in the Avesta of the un-Aryan 
clans (anairyao dainhavo), and the same name is contained 
in the Amptaxat of Strabo, a people and town on the 
frontiers of Hyrcania. Greek geographers use the name of 
Ariana in a wider sense than the Avesta. AU the country 
between the Indian Ocean in the south and the Indxis on 
the east, the Hindu-Xush and Paropamisus in the north, 
the Caspian gates, Karamania, and the mouth of the 
Persian Gulf in the west, is included by Strabo under the 
name of Ariana ; Bactria is called by hnu the ornament of 
the whole of Ariana. As the Zoroastrian religion spread 
westward, Persia, Elymais, and Media, aU claimed the 
Aryan title. HeUanicus, who wrote before Herodotus, 
gives Aria as a name of Persia, Herodotus attests that the 
Medians were called Arii ; and even for the northernmost 
part of Media, Atropatene, the name of Ariania has been 
preserved by Stephanus Byzantinus. Even Elymais has 
been supposed to be deriv^ from Ailama, a modification 
of Airyama. That airya was considered a name of honour 
we see from the cuneifonn inscriptions. There Darius 
calls himself Ariya and AriyaMtra, an Aryan, and of 
A^an descent. The same element enters into many 
historical Persian names, Ariaramnes, Ariobarzanes, <kc. 
When after centuries of foreign invasion and occupation 
Persia rose again under the sceptre of the Sassanians to 
the rank of a national kingdom, the kings, the worshippers 
of ^ Masdanes, called themselves again in their inscriptions, 
Kings of the Aryan and un-Aryan races, Iran va Aniran, 
’Aptdvct>v Kal AvaptAvwv. Hence the modern name of 
Persia, Irdn. 

In the name of Armenia the same element of arya has 
been supposed to exist. The old name of the country is 
Armina, and its etymolo^ is doubtful In the language 
of Armenia, however, ari exists, used in the widest sense 
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for Aryan or Iranian, and also with the meaning of 
brave. 

More westward still traces of the name hare been dis- 
covered in Aghovan, the name of the Albanians on the 
border of the Caspian Sea, the gh being the representation 
of an original r or 1. In the Caucasus itself the only class 
spealung an Iranian language, the Os of Ossethi, call 
themselves Iron. 

Along the Caspian and in the country washed by the 
Oxus and Yaxartes, Aryan and non-Aryan tribes were 
mingled together. Their wars find their poetical record in 
the Persian epic, the Shahnameh, describing the feuds and 
friendships between Iran and Turan. Many Scythian 
names, preserved by Greek writers, have an Aryan char- 
acter. Beyond the Oxus, in Transoxiana, too, people are 
mentioned under the name of Axiacse and Antariani. 
Here, however, all certain traces of the word, as a geo- 
graphical term, vanish. We have indeed Aria as an old 
name of Thrace, and on the Vistula we meet a German 
tribe called Arii; but nothing is known of the origin 
of these names, and no conclusions should be built on 
them. 

It should be mentioned that some scholars (Curtins) 
connect the Greek dptorros with Sanskrit arya, though 
deriving it from a different root; while others (Pictet) 
recognise arya in the Irish er, good, brave, hero. (f. m. m.) 

AS, an ancient weight, consisting of 12 ounces, identi- 
cal with Izhra, the Roman pound. The word is common 
in the old Italic dialects, and may perhaps be connected 
with the Greek ats, which, in the Doric dialect, is used 
for €ts, one^ t.«., an entire thing; according to others it is 
derived from cbs, because made of the mixed metal known 
under that name. 

It was also the name of a Roman coin, which was 
of different weight and value at different periods. The 
first introduction of coined money is ascribed to Servius 
Tullius, who probably borrowed from the neighbouring 
Etruscans the general form and scale of value. The 
old as was composed of the mixed metal ces, an alloy 
of copper and tin, and was called as lihralis, or Itbrarius, 
because actually weighing a pound or 12 ounces. The 
asses were cast in a mould, and their original shape 
seems to have been an irregular oblong, "which was 
stamped with the figure of a sheep, ox, or sow. After the 
round shape was introduced, the one side was always in- 
scribed. with the figure of a ship’s prow, and the other with 
the double head of Janus. The subdivisions of the as had 
also the ship’s prow on one side, and on the other the head 
of some deity. The first Punic war having exhausted the 
treasury, the as was reduced to two ounces. In the second 
Punic war, it was again reduced to half its weight, viz., to 
one ounce. And lastly, by the Papirian law it was further 
reduced to the diminutive weight of half an ounce. It 
appears to have been still more reduced under Octavianus, 
Lepidus, and Antony, when its value was J of an ounce. 
It probably continued at this value till the time of the 
Emperor Severus, when it was again lowered to about 
of an ounce. During the commonwealth and empire ces 
grave was used to denote the old as in contradistinction to 
th^ existing depreciated coin ; while o&s rude was applied 
to the original oblong coinage of primitive times. 

As also denoted any integer or whole ; whence the Eng- 
lish word ace. Thus as signified the whole inheritance ; 
whence JuBres ex asse, the heir to the whole estate. 

ASAFCETIDA, a gum-resin obtained principally from 
dfarthex asafoetida, and probably also from one or two 
other closely allied species of umbelliferous plants. It is 
produced in the southern provinces of Persia, in Bokhara, 
and in Beloochistan, and the plant grows as far south as 
the Chenab Valley in the Panjab. JSTarthex asafcetida 
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I grows to a height of from 5 to 6 feet, and when the plant 
has attained the age of 4 years, it is ready for yielding 
asafcetida. The stems are cut down close to the root, and 
the juice flows out, at first of a milky appearance, but 
quickly setting into a solid resinous mass. Fresh incisions 
are made as long as the sap continues to flow, a period 
which varies according to the size and strength of the 
plant. A ‘freshly-exposed surface of asafcetida has a trans- 
lucent, pearly-white appearance, but it soon darkens in the 
air, and assumes a yellowish-brown colour. In taste it is 
acrid and bitter ; but what peculiarly characterises it is the 
strong alliaceous odour it emits, from which it has obtained 
the name asafcetida, as well as its German name Teufels- 
drech (devil’s dung). According to the analysis of Pelle- 
tier, asafcetida contains of resin, 65 ’0; soluble gum, 19 "4; 
bassorin, 11*2 ; volatile oil, 3*6 ; and malate of calcium, 0*3 
per hundred parts. The oil, to which its peculiar odour is 
entirely due, can be distilled off with water, and contains 
from 20 to 25 per cent, of sulphur. Asafcetida is found 
in commerce in “ lump” or in tear,” and it is always very 
much adulterated- It is chiefly carried from the various 
ports on the Persian Gulf to Bombay, and so powerful is 
the smell of the new resin that special vessels have to be 
employed in the trade. The whole plant is strongly im- 
pregnated with the odour of asafcetida ; in the regions 
of its growth it is used as a fresh vegetable, the inner 
portion of the full-grown stem being regarded as a luxury. 
The gum-resin itself is very highly relished as a condiment 
in India and Persia, and it is in demand in France for use 
in cookery. In Great Britain it is only employed in 
medicine, being of high value in spasmodic and convulsive 
'diseases, such as hysteria, infantile convulsions, &c., but 
its offensive odour is a great bar to its use. 

ASBEN, a country of Central Africa, known also as 
Aib, which see. 

ASBESTOS, or Asbbsttjs (from Sjcr/Secrro^, unconsum- 
able), is a variety of the amphibole or hornblende family 
of minerals, and akin to tremolite, actinolite, and common 
hornblende. The chemical composition of the whole family 
is chiefly silica, magnesia, alumina, and ferrous oxide, but 
varies considerably. Those containing most iron are moat 
easily fused. Asbestos consists of fine crystalline elastic 
fibres, with a silky lustre, varying in colour from white to 
grey and green, and derives its name from being specially 
indestructible by fire. A single fibre of it fuses to a white 
enamel, but in the mass it is capable of resisting ordinary 
flame, and has on this account been regarded from ancient 
times as a most interesting substance. Woven into cloth 
it forms a fireproof texture, which, to be purified, requires 
only to be thrown in the fire; gloves, napery, towels, 
handkerchiefs, and even dresses have been woven of it ; 
and it is said that the ancients used to wrap the bodies 
of their dead in asbestos cloth to keep their ashes sepa- 
rate from those of the surrounding funeral pile. There 
are several varieties of asbestos : — (1.) Amianthus is the 
rarest and most delicate kind, its fibres being beautifully 
white, flexible, long, and regularly laid. It is found in 
the centre of the older^ crystalline rocks, in the Pyrenees, 
the Alps of Dauphiny, on Mount St Gotthard, in liTorth 
America, in the serpentine of Sweden, in the Ural Moun- 
tains, Silesia, and New South Wales. But the most beau- 
tiful specimens come from Tarantaise, in Savoy, and from 
Corsica, where it is somewhat abundant. (2.) Common 
Asbestos is not so light, either in colour or weight, as ami- 
anthus, and is more splintery, inflexible, and irregular in 
structure. It fuses with dhOiculty before the blow-pipe 
into a black scoria. It is found in serpentine rocks in 
Anglesea, in Cornwall, and also in several parts of Scot- 
land, as Glenelg, in Inverness. (3.) Mountain leath^ and 
Mountain cork are other varieties, where the fibres are less 
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flexible and regular than in either of the above. Their 
colour is brown or a dirty white. Mountain leather is in 
thin flexible sheets, and mountain cork is so named from 
being not unlike common cork, and so light as to swim on 
water. It is found in Lanarkshire. (4.) Mountain mood is 
a soft, tough, opaque, brownish-coloured variety of asbestos, 
much heavier than the last, and melting to a black slag 
before the blow-pipe. It is found in Tyrol, in Dauphiny, 
and in Scotland at Glen Tilt, Portsoy, and Kildru mmy . 

It has been often proposed to employ asbestos in the 
manufacture of fireproof goods, and it was at one time 
thought that an important industry would grow out of 
this application. In early times the art of weaving ami- 
anthiue cloth was its chief application, and was much 
valued. It was accomplished by weaving the fibres along 
with those of flax, and then heating the cloth in a furnace 
to destroy the flax. It is said that Charlemagne had an 
amianthine tablecloth, which he used to have thrown into 
the fire after dinner for the astonishment of his guests. 
Chevalier Aldini, of Milan, is said to have had a complete 
dress — cap, gloves, tunic, and stockings — ^made of asbestos 
cloth, and to have made very successful experiments with 
it by way of testing its protective power for firemen. 
Advantage has also been taken of its qualities for the per- 
formance of clever tricks of fire-handling. Paper has been 
manufactured from asbestos, and would prove invaluable, 
in case of fire, for charters and other important documents, 
were it not that the paper is rather tender for use, and 
that the writing disappears after a red heat. Its feeble 
consistency has proved the chief obstacle to its use in 
textile fabrics. More success has attendedi its employment 
for fireproof roofing and flooring, for non-conducting en-. 
velopes of steam pipes, and for the packing in fireproof 
safes. Lately it has been proposed to use it for piston- 
packing in steam engines, it having been found to exceed 
in durability any material hitherto employed — s, matter of 
importance, especially in the case of marine engines that 
have to be at work night and day on long voyages. 

ASCALON, now Askulan, one of the five chief cities 
of the Philistines, on the coast of the Mediterranean, 12 
geographical miles N. of Gaza. It was a well-fortified 
town, and the seat of the worship of Derceto. Though 
situated in the nominal territory of the tribe of Judah, it 
was never for any length of time in the possession of the 
Israelites. After the fall of the Macedonian empire, it 
became, like the rest of Phoenicia, tributary alternately 
to Syria and Egypt. Herod the Great was a native of 
the city, and added greatly to its beauty ; but it suffered 
severely in the later wars of the Romans and Jews. It 
again became a flourishing and important place, and from 
tha 4th to the 7th century was the seat of a bishopric. 
During the first Crusade a signal victory was gained by 
the Christians in the neighbouring plain on the 15th 
August 1 099 ; but the city remained in the hands of the 
caliphs till 1157, when it was taken by Baldwin III., king 
of Jerusalem, after a siege of five months. By Baldwin 
IV. it was given to his sister Sibylla, on her marriage with 
William of Montferrat in 1178. ^\^en Saladin (1187) 

had almost annihilated the Christian army in the plain of 
Tiberias, iVscalon offered but a feeble resistance to the victor. 
At first he repaired and strengthened its fortifications, but 
afterwards, alarmed at the capture of St Jean d^Acre by 
Richard Coeur de Lion in 1191, caused it to be dismantled! 

It was again restored in the following year by the English 
king, but only again to be abandoned From this time 
Ascalon lost much of its importance, and at length, in 
1270, its fortifications were totally destroyed by Sultan 
Bibars, and its port filled up with stones. The place is 
now a desolate heap of ruins, with remains of its walls 
and fragments of granite pillars. 
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ASCENSIOIT, a solitary island in the Atlantic Ocean, 
in lat. 7® 56' S. and long. 14° 24' W., about 7J ^es in 
length and 6 in breadth, with an area of 34 square miles, and 
within the immediate influence of the south-east trade- 
wind. It is one of the peaks of a submarine ridge which 
separates the northern and southern basins of the Atlan- 
tic. The whole character of the island is volcanic, and its 
surface is broken into mountains, hills, and ravines. To- 
wards the south-east, the Green Mountain, the highest in 
the island, rises 2870 feet above the level of the sea, while 
the plains or table-lands surrounding it vary in height from 
1200 to 2000 feet. On the north side they sweep gradu- 
ally down towards the shore; but, on the south, they 
terminate in bold and lofty precipices. Steep and rugged 
ravines intersect the plains, opening into small bays or 
coves on the shore, fenced with masses of compact and 
cellular lava ; and all over the island are found the usual 
products of volcanic action. The chief productions of the 
I island are green vegetables. Ascension has long been 
noted for the abundance of turtle and turtle eggs found on 
its shores, the season lasting from December to May or 
June. The coasts abound with a variety of fish of excel- 
lent quality, of which the most important are the rock-cod, 
the cavalha, the conger-eel, and the ‘^soldier.” The wild ani- 
mals are guinea-fowl, goats, cats, rats, and land-crabs; but 
the goats have been almost exterminated to make way for 
sheep and cattle. The air is clear and light, and the climate 
remarkably healthy. The island was discovered by the 
Portuguese navigator, Juan de Nova, on Ascension day 1501; 
but remained uninhabited till after the arrival of Napoleon 
at St Helena (1815), when it was taken possession of by 
the British Government. The garrison, with their retainers, 
resided in George Town, on the north-west coast, which is 
abundantly supplied with fresh water from a magnificent 
cistern capable of containing 1700 tons of water, supplied 
by means of iron pipes from springs in the Green Moun- 
tmn, 6 miles distant, which were reached by boring in 
1830. Ascension is found useful as a station and rende 2 j- 
vous for the vessels employed on the coasts of Africa and 
Brazil ; and letters were formerly often left by passing 
ships in a crevice in one of the rocka Population in 1871, 
27. (See Darwin’s Observations on Volcanic Islands and 
A JVaiuralisfs Voyage.') 

ASCENSION DAY, a festival of the church, held 
forty days after Easter, or ten days before Whit Sunday, 
in memory of Christ’s ascension into heaven forty days 
after his resurrection. 

ASCETICISM, from Greek ^<rK7j<ris, meaning the 
exercise or training to which the athletes subjected them- 
selves when preparing for the games or contests, is used 
metaphorically to denote the habitual practice of exercising 
restraint over, or subduing, the bodily desires and affections 
which tend to lower objects, in order thereby to advance 
in the higher life of purity and virtue. It is the means 
by which the mind withdraws itself from the hindrances 
and temptations of the world, and clears its vision for 
what is spiritual and true. In its lowest stage it consists 
in the mortification of the flesh by fasting, penance, and 
the like ; but in a higher sense it involves the uprooting of 
all worldly or temporal desires, and withdrawal from the 
natural relations of life. The origin of such a peculiar 
aspect of thought or mode of action is to be found in the 
wide-spread idea, not wholly Oriental, that in Unity or 
Identity alone is true goodness and happiness, while in 
Multiplicity or Difference is evil and misery. Unity is 
but the abstract expression for God, the Absolute, or 
Spirit, and Multiplicity for Matter, in which both Orientals 
and Greeks thought to find the origin of evil. Now, in 
man exist both spirit, which is the shadow of or emana- 
tion from the divine, and the body, with its various desires 
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and passions, wliicli is of the nature of matter, and there- 
fore in itself evil. True happiness — ^nay, true life for man 
— consists in contemplation of God, absorption into the 
divine unity and essence ; and this ecstatic vision can only 
be attained by the cultivation of the spirit, and the morti- 
fication of the body. The desires and passions must be 
subdued, rooted up, and the means recommended are 
solitude, poverty, celibacy, fasting, and penance. We find, 
accordingly, that in all nations, those who seek divine 
Olumination prepare themselves by these means. In tbiR 
respect the Hindoo fakirs, jogis, dervishes, and gymnoso- 
phists, and the numerous sect of the Buddhists, are at one 
with the Hebrew prophets, Nazarites, and Chasidim, and 
with the priests of the Grecian mysteries. In most of the 
"Greek schools of thought, however, asceticism had less a 
mystical and religious than a moral and practical bearing. 
Even the solitude and abstinence practised by the Pytha- 
goreans were connected partly with their theory of metem- 
psychosis, but mainly with their ethical training. Socrates, 
who called temperance, or self-restraint, the chief of virtues, 
had in view only the higher ethical life of the human 
spirit; and the Cynics and Stoics, who carried out his 
doctrine to an extreme, endeavoured to stifle the natural 
desires, and violate the natural relations of life, in order to 
realise their ideal of a wise and self-sufficing man of virtue. 
In Plato, however, appears very prominently the idea of 
matter as in itself evil and hostile to the divine; and among 
the neo-Platonic and neo-Pythagorean achbols of Alexandria, 
who draw mainly from him, the doctrine and practice of a 
mystical and religious asceticism were essentially involved 
in their philosophical systems. About the same time 
similar principles had taken root among the Jews, and 
appeared in Palestine among the Essenes (by some sup- 
posed to be an ofiTshoot from the Chasidim), in Egypt 
among the Therapeutsa Into the heart of this circle of 
ideas Christianity entered ; it incorporated many of them, 
and lent additional strength to the principle of asceticism 
in its higher signification. The deep sense of the nothing- 
ness of temporal phenomena when compared with spiritual 
realities, the conviction that in this world believers are but 
pilgrims, exposed to many temptations through the weak- 
ness of the flesh, in which is the origin of sin, and the 
many expressions which seemed to imply that riches and 
the ties of marriage were real hindrances in the Christian 
life, contributed to strengthen the already powerful ten- 
dency towards ascetic practices. Accordingly, in the early 
church celibacy and poverty, with occasional fasting and 
penance, were commonly recommended as means for the 
attainment of true virtue and communion with God, and 
such practices soon began to be looked upon as having a 
special merit in themselves. The natural consequence was 
that certain enthusiasts — such as Paul of Thebes, Anthony, 
and Simeon Stylites — ^vied with each other in their fana- 
tical asceticism, withdrawing to the desert, and spending 
their lives in self-mortification. The persecutions of the 
church, which drove the Christians together, and the intro- 
duction of cenobitism by Pachomius in the 4th century, 
gave rise to monasticism, in which, for the first time, 
asceticism was reduced to an organised system. But the 
constant reforms required to preserve the purity of the 
monastic life, and the continuous protests against the 
whole practice, which began in the 11th century with such 
men as Peter of Bruis and Henry of Lausanne, and cul- 
minated in the Reformation, demonstrated the weakness 
of the' foundation on which the system had been built. 
Asceticism, meanwhile, was not confined to the church, but 
had spread through the heretical and religious sects which 
sprang up alongside of it. The Ebionites and Gnostics 
inculcated the subjection of the body to the spirit ; the new 
religion of Mani advocated the absolute withdrawal of all 
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desires from the world ; and among the followers of Ma- 
homet, one sect, the Persian Sufis, specially distinguished 
themselves by their practice of abstinence and solitary 
meditation. Even in modern times, although ascetic 
practices have been modified, traces of the idea on which 
they rest are not wanting. The principles of the Quaker 
Society, of the Methodists, of the Communist bodies in 
America, — e.^., the Shakers, — ^and other enthusiasts, are 
modifications, more or less pronounced, of the ascetic way 
of thinking. 

ASCH, a town of Bohemia, in the circle of Eger, at the 
foot of the Hainberg, with a population of upwards of 
9000, carrying on extensive manufactures of woollen, cot- 
ton, and other fabrics, as well as of paper, leather, and 
beer. The district of Asch, with an area of 42 square 
miles, was originally an immediate dependency of the 
empire, but has been since 1331 a fief of the Bohemian 
crown, and since 1770 incorporated with the kingdom. It 
is now held by the Zedtwitz family. 

ASCHAFFENBXJBG, a town in the government of 
Lower Franconia, in the kingdom of Bavaria, at the con- 
fluence of the Aschafifa with the Maine, near the foot of 
the Spessart-Wald. Its chief buildings are the J ohannis- 
burg, built (1605-14) by Archbishop Sweikard of Kron- 
berg, which contains a library, with a number of incunabula^ 
a collection of engravings and paintings ; the Stiftkirche^ 
or cathedral, founded in 980 by Otto of Bavaria, in which 
are preserved various monuments by the Vischers, and a 
sarcophagus, with the relics of St Margaret (1540) ; the 
Capuchin hospital; a theatre, which was formerly the 
house of the Teutonic order ; and several mansions of the 
German nobility. The town, which has been remarkable 
for its educational establishments since the 10th century, 
has a gymnasium, lyceum, seminarium, and other schools. 
The grave of Clemens Brentano (d. 1842) and his brother 
Christian (d. 1851) is in the churchyard near the Wenne- 
bach gate; and Wilhehn Heinse (d. 1803) is buried in the 
town. Cloth and stained paper are the chief manufac- 
tures; and the trade is principally in wood. The 10th 
and 23d Roman legions had their station at Aschafifenburg, 
and on the ruins of their castrum the Frankish mayors of 
the palace built a castle. Bonifacius erected a chapel to St 
Martin, and founded a Benedictine monastery. The stone 
bridge over the Maine was built by Archbishop Willigis in 
989. Adalbert increased the importance of the town in 
various ways about 1122. In 1292 a synod was held there, 
and in 1474 an imperial diet, preliminary to that of Vienna, 
in which the famous concordats were decided, which have 
therefore been sometimes called the Aschaffenburg con- 
cordats. The town suffered greatly during the Thirty Years’ 
War, being alternately held by the various belligerents. In 
1842—9, TCing Louis built himself a country house to the 
west of the town, called the PompeianuTih^ from being an 
imitation of the house of Castor and Pollux at Pompeii. 
In 1866 the Prussians inflicted a severe defeat on the 
Austrians in the neighbourhood. Population, 9212. 

The principality of Aschaffenburg, deriving its name 
from the city, comprehended an area of 336 geographical 
square miles. It formed part of the electorate of Ment£^ 
and in 1803 was made over to the archchancellor, Arch- 
bishop Charles of Lalberg. In 1806 it was annexed to the 
grandduchy of Frankfort ; and in 1814 was transferred 
to Bavaria, in virtue of a treaty concluded 19th June 
between that power and Austria. Conjointly with Lower 
Franconia, it now forms a circle of the kingdom of Bavaria. 

AS CHAM, Roger, a very distinguished^ scholar and 
writer, was bom at Kirby Wiske, a village in Yorkshire, 
near Northallerton, about the year 1515. John Ascham, 
bifl father, was house-steward in the family of Scroop, and 
by his wife Margaret was connected with several respect- 
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able families, A short time before his death, Sir Anthony 
Wingfield having conceived a predilection for his third son 
Koger, took him into his family, and extended his bounty 
ao far as to give him the advantage of a private education 
along with his own sons. Under a domestic tutor he made 
a rapid progress in classical learning, and early discovered 
a great partiality for reading. The superiority of genius 
and docility of temper which he constantly displayed in- 
duced his patron to send him to St John's College, Cam- 
bridge, in the year 15 JO. 

The revival of Greek and Roman literature at the period 
Ascham entered upon his studies was peculiarly favourable 
to the natural bent of his inclination, A desire of excel- 
ling uniformly influenced his conduct ; and, adopting the 
maxim Qui docet discit, he began to teach boys the rudi- 
ments of the Greek language, as soon as he was acquainted 
with the elementary parts himself. His plan was approved 
by Pember, and under the direction of this valued friend 
he soon became acquainted with the best Greek and Latin 
authors. He devoted himself particularly to Cicero and 
Caesar, and from his constant study of these writers acquired 
the elegant Latin style which proved so honourable and 
80 advantageous in the after part of his life. Ascham took 
his degree of Bachelor of Arts in his 18th year, and was 
chosen fellow of the college about a month afterwards. 
The favourable disposition, however, which he manifested 
towards the reformed religion was no small obstacle in 
the way of his preferment. He was admitted Master of 
Arts in the year 1537, and about this period he began to 
act in the capacity of a tutor. 

His reputation for Greek learning soon brought him many 
pupils, several of whom afterwards rose to considerable 
eminence. Of these one of the most distinguished was 
William GrindaH, who obtained the station of master of 
languages to the Lady Elizabeth, upon the recommendation 
of Sir John Cheke. The reason why Ascham himself was 
not appointed to that honourable office is not known ; but 
his partiality for the university seems, from a hint in one 
of Ins letters, to have been the cause. At that period 
there was no particular chair appropriated to the Greek 
language, but Ascham was appointed by the university to 
read lectures upon that language in the schools. A dis- 
pute arose in the university at that time about the pronun- 
ciation of the Greek language, in which Ascham first 
opposed the method observed by Sir John Cheke and Sir 
•niomas Smith; but, upon more mature deliberation, he 
adopted that method, which has ever since been practised 
in the EngHsh schools. Both on account of the beauty of 
his handwriting, and the purity and elegance of his Latin, 
he was employed to write the public letters of the univer- 
sity. In 1544, on the resignation of Cheke, he obtained 
the appointment of university orator, an office which he 
retained with great reputation during the period he was 
connected with the university. 

By the advice of Ms friend Pember, he turned his atten- 
tion to the study of instrumental music, and thereby 
enlivened his leisure hours, and prepared Ms mind for re- 
newed exertion. In his study he also amused himself with 
embeUisMng* the pages of Ms manuscripts with beautiful 
draTrings, and in the field he took part in the diversion of 
archery. The learned Ascham did not deem his labour 
improperly bestowed in writing a book entitled Toxo- 
pJiUtis, in an age when the proper use of the bow was of 
more importance than for mere amusement. TMs work 
was written in a more natural, easy, and truly English 
diction than had Mtherto been in use ; and it also abounds 
with beautiful allusions and curious fragments of English 
Mstory^ Ascham candidly acknowledges that, being anxious 
to make the tour of Italy, which was then the great re- 
public of letters, and particularly of Greek literature, he 
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wished, by dedicating his book to the king, to obtain a 
pension to enable him to make that tour. It reflects 
credit on Henry VIIL that in the year 1545 he settled 
upon him an annual pension of £10, which Dr Johnson 
estimates at the value of j£100. Upon the death of Henry 
this pension was renewed by Edward YL, to whom Ascham 
was afterwards appointed Latin secretary. 

For some years he received an annual gratuity from Lee, 
archbishop of York, but the amount of it is not recorded; 
and, in 1548, upon the death of Ms pupil Grindall, pre- 
ceptor to the Lady Elizabeth, his pupils and writings had 
acquired him such celebrity, that he was appointed to 
direct the studies of that princess. He successfully ac- 
quitted himself in that honourable charge ; but two years 
Mter, from some unknown cause of dissatisfaction, he** 
returned to the university, having taken an abrupt leave 
of the princess. This conduct of Ms did not greatly 
affect Ms favour with royalty ; for in the same year he was 
recalled to court, and appointed secretary to Sir Richard 
Morisine, ambassador to the Emperor Charles Y. On hia 
way to London he paid a visit to Lady Jane Grey, whom 
he found in her chamber reading Plato's Flicedo, in Greek, 

and that," says he, “ with as much delight as some 
gentlemen would read a merry tale in Boccace," while the 
duke and duchess, and the rest of the household, were 
hunting in the park. 

In the character of secretary to Sir Richard, besides aid- 
ing him in the management of his public affairs, he also 
conducted his private studies. During the mornings of 
four days in the week, he read with Mm a portion of 
Herodotus or Demosthenes, and in the evenings some 
pages of Sophocles or Euripides ; on the other mornings 
he wrote the letters of public business, and on the even- 
ings he either wrote Ms own private letters, or continued 
his diary and remarks. While Ascham was on his travels, 
he made a short excursion to Italy, but was much disgusted 
with the manners of the people, especially of the Venetians. 
After his return from that tour, he published a curious 
tract, entitled A Report and Discourse of tJie Affairs and 
State of Germany^ <feo. 

Upon the death of Edward YI., Morisine was recalled, 
and Ascham returned to the university. The accession of 
a Catholic queen held out little prospect of advancement 
to a Protestant ; but Ms fortune soon took a favourable 
turn, through the interest of Bishop Gardiner, who ob- 
tained for him the office of Latin secretary to the queen, 
with a salary of £20 a year, and permission to retain Ms 
university emoluments. The prudence of Ascham enabled 
him to act a respectable part, both under the govern- 
ment of Mary, and also in the most perilous situations 
during the reign of Elizabeth ; and the readiness and ele- 
gance of his Latin style rendered him a useful member at 
court. He is reported to have written, during the course 
of three days, 47 letters to persons in the Mghest ranks 
of life. 

When the crown passed to Elizabeth, it made little 
alteration in the condition of Ascham, who still retained 
Ms station. He spent several hours every day in reading 
the learned languages with the queen. Her proficiency 
was equal to his pains ; and it might have been expected 
that Ms services would have received some reward more 
ample than £20 per annum, together with the prebend of 
Westwang. The allegation that the queen kept him poor 
because he was extravagant and addicted to cock-fighting, 
is hardly satisfactoiy. 

In consequence of a conversation wMch took place in 
the apartment of secretary Cecil, upon the subject of edu- 
cation, Sir Richard Sackville, who was present, requested 
Ascham to write a hook on the general subject of educa- 
tion. This work is entitled The Sclwlmnasier, and contains 
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Hisny excellent directions to the instructors of youth, par- 
ticularly with regard to teaching languages, where he 
recommends the method of double translation. It was 
published by his widow after his death. By too close 
application in composing a poem, which he intended to 
present to the queen on the New Year's day of 1569, he 
was seized with an illness which proved fatal. He died 
on the 23d of December 1568. His death was universally 
lamented, and the queen expressed her regret by saying, 
that ^'she would rather have lost .£10,000 than her tutor 
Ascham.” His epistles, which are valuable both on ac- 
count of their style and historical information, were 
published after his death, and dedicated to the queen ; the 
best edition is that of Elstob, published at Oxford in 1703. 
TTifl English works were published in 4to, with a life by 
Dr Johnson, in 1771. This edition has been reprinted in 
8vo. The whole works have been edited by Dr Giles, 
London, 1864—5. Of the Toxophilus and Scholemaster 
there are several reprints. 

ASCHE, Rabbi, was the first and chief editor of the 
Talmvd. He was born at Babylon in 353 a.d,, and was 
in high repute among his contemporaries for his great 
learning. He began the Babylonian Talmud, and spent 30 
years of his life at it. He left the work incomplete, and it 
was finished by his disciples. Rabbi Abina and RabM Jose. 

ASOHERSLEBEN, a manufacturing city of Prussia, in 
the government of Magdeburg, formerly the chief town of 
a circle. It contains one Roman Catholic and five Pro- 
testant churches, a synagogue, a poor-house, an asylum 
for destitute children, and several schools. The discovery 
of coal in the neighbourhood has at once stimulated and 
altered its industries. In addition to the manufacture 
of woollen wares, for which it has long been known, there 
is now extensive production of vinegar, paraffin, potash, 
and especially beetroot-sugar ; while the surrounding dis- 
trict, which was formerly devoted in great part to market- 
gardening, is now turned almost entirely into beetroot 
fields. Population, 16,741. Aschersleben was probably 
founded in the 11th century by Count Esika of BaUen- 
stedt, the ancestor of the house of Anhalt, whose grandson, 
Otto, called himself count of Ascania and Aschersleben, 
deriving the former part of the title from his castle in the 
neighbourhood of the town. On the death of Otto IIL 
(1316) Aschersleben passed into the hands of the bishop 
of ] lalberstadt, and at the peace of 1648, was, along with 
the bishopric, united to Brandenburg. 

ASCLEPIADES, of Prusa in Bithynia, a celebrated 
physician, flourished at Rome in the end of the 2d century 
B.a He travelled much when young, and seems at first 
to have settled at Rome as a rhetorician. In that profes- 
sion he did not succeed, but he acquired great reputation 
as a physician. He founded his medical practice on a 
modification of the atomic or corpuscular theory, according 
to which disease results from an irregular or inharmonious 
motion of the corpuscles of the body. His remedies were, 
therefore, directed to the restoration of harmony, and in 
many cases were not unpleasant. He trusted most to 
changes of diet, accompanied by friction, bathing, and 
exercise, though he also employed emetics and bleeding. 
He recommended the use of wine, and in every way strove 
to render himself as agreeable as possible to his patients. 
His pupils were very numerous, and the school formed by 
them was called the MethodicM. Asclepiades died at an 
advanced age from the effects of a fall 
^ ASCOLI {Asculum Ticenum), the chief town and a 
bmhop's see in the Italian province of Ascoli Piceno, 
situated on a rising ground on the river Trento {Truentui), 
a few miles to the west of the Apennines, and command- 
ing a large and fertile plain. It possesses a citadel, a 
cathedral, built on the site of a basilica erected by Con- 
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stantfne on the mins of a temple of Hercules, a number 
of other churches, that of St Erancesco dating from the 
14th century, and remains of an ancient theatre, temples, 
<kc. The city is built of travertine, and many of its public 
buildings were designed by Cola dell' Amatrice. It 
carries on considerable trade, and manufactures woollen 
cloth, leather, hats, majolica, glass wares, wax, rosoglio, 
confections, <fec. Population, 22,937. 

Asculum was the chief city of the Piceni, and a place 
of great strength. It was captured by P. Semproniua 
Sophus (268 B.O.), but afterwards took an important 
part in the Social War, and defied for a time the Roman 
consul Pompeius Strabo. It fell 89 b.c. ; Judacilius, its 
gallant defender, put an end to his life; its magistrates 
were executed, and its inhabitants banished. At a later 
period it received a Roman colony, and recovered its pros- 
perity. In 545 A.D. it was besieged by Totila. It was 
under the control of its bishops from the 3d to the 13th 
century ; afterwards passed under the power of the Malatesti 
of Rimini; and in 1426 was annexed to the Papal States 
by Pope Martin V. 

ASCONIUS PEDIANUS, Quintus, author of some 
commentaries on Cicero, was born probably a year or two 
before the Christian era, and died about 83 a.d. He is 
supposed to have been a native of Padua. Some minor 
works ascribed to him have been lost ; all that are now 
extant consist of commentaries on some of Cicero's orations. 
These notes, written in very pure Latin, relate chiefly to 
matters of law, history, or antiquities, and are very valuable 
for the light they cast on some obscure parts of Cicero. 
As the commentaries on the Yerrine orations deal more 
with questions of grammar, and do not show such purity 
of diction as the others, it has been conjectured that they 
are not the work of Asconius. The manuscript of the 
commentaries was discovered in 1416 by Poggio Braccioliiii 
in the cellars of the convent of St QalL He took a 
copy of it, from which, as the original has been lost, all 
subsequent reprints have been taken. The best recent 
edition is by OrelH and Baiter, forming part of their large 
edition of Cicero's works. See also Madvig, De Asconii 
Pediani Commentariis Disputatio, Copenhagen, 1828. 

ASELLI, Asellius, or Asbllio, Gaspauo (born 1581), 
a physician of Cremona, afterwards professor of anatomy 
at Pavia. He is best known by his important discovery 
of the Lacteal Vessels. His treatise {De lactihus, Milan, 
4to) on this subject was posthumous, being published in 
1627, a year after his death. 

ASG.AHD (from As, god, and gard, home or hall), the 
home of the ^sie, q.v,, the Olympus of northern mytho- 
logy. The city of Asgard is fabled to have been built on 
the highest part and in the middle of Ida's plain, which is 
the very centre of the universe. Here the .<Esir erected a 
court for themselves with seats for twelve, and one high 
seat for Odin, the All-father, also a lofty abode for the 
goddesses, called YingoK. They worked dihgently, played 
at games, were rich in gold and all precious things, and 
happy, till three maidens from Jotunheim, the giants' 
world, crossed Ida's plain, and entered Asaheim, when 
corruption spread amongst its inmates. Asgard had many 
mansions, the largest and noblest of which was Gladsheim ; 
whilst another, not so spacious, but the fairest of aU, -and 
brighter than the sun, was called Gimli. This will stand 
when both heaven and earth have passed away, and will 
be the habitation of all good and upright men through 
eternity. When the JSsir created men, and placed them 
in Midgard, they connected the latter vrith Asgard by a 
bridge, Bifroah, known to mortals as the rainbow, wMch 
also leads to the sacred fountain of Urd, by the ash 
Yggdrasil, where the gods of Asgard take council together. 
For the other parts of Asgard, which are closely interwoven 
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witli the history of the creation of the world and of man- 
kind, as taught in the Odinic faith, the reader is referred 
to Mythology, in which the subject is treated more at 
length. The historical explanation of Asgard, as given 
by the early northern authorities, is that, in the country 
called Asaheim to the east of Tanagvise (the Tanais or 
Don) in A^, there was a city, Asgard, in which ruled 
a great chief, known as Odin or Woden, who presided 
over the religious sacrifices which were held there. At 
that time the Roman generals were marching over the 
world, and reducing nations to subjection, and Odin, fore- 
knowing that he and his posterity would occupy the 
northern lands, and unwilling to encounter the Romans, 
left Asaheim with a vast multitude of followers, and wan- 
dered first westward to Grarderike (Russia), and afterwards 
to Saxland (North and East Germany). After some time he 
proceeded northward, till at length he came to the M^ar 
Lake in Sweden, where he settled at a place known as 
Si^una, the present Upsala. His twelve diar, or chief 
priests, in the course of time founded states for themselves, 
and everywhere set up the laws and usages which they 
had followed in Asaheim. Here we have an historical 
link with the mythic story of Odin’s halls in Asgard, and 
his twelve attendant ^sirj but we have no means of 
fixing the date of the events referred to. It has been 
conjectured that Odin may have lived at the time when 
Mithridates Eupator was defying the armies of Rome, 
120-80 B.c . ; and that, to avoid subjection to either power, 
he and other Sarmatlan or Caucasian chiefs left their 
settlements on the Black Sea, and wandered forth in search 
of new and independent homes, to the north and west of 
the primary Asiatic seat of their tribes. It is not im- 
probable that traditionary records of such earlier migra- 
tions had Imgered among the people dwelling on the shores 
of the Euxine, for it is certain that, whatever may be the 
age of Odin’s appearance in Scandinavia, previous waves of 
population had passed from the Black Sea to the Baltic, 
and cleared the way for the reception of that highest 
phase of Aryan civilisation brought to Northern Europe 
by Odin and his followers. 

ASGILL, John, an. eccentric writer who flourished 
during part of the 17th and 18th centuries. The exact 
date of his birth is uncertain. He was bred to the law, 
and gained considerable reputation, not only by his skill 
in his profession, but from his first published writings. 
These consisted of two pamphlets — ^the first advocating the 
establishment of some currency other than the usual gold 
and silver, the second on the registry for titles of lands. 
His affairs, however, became embarrassed j and in 1699, 
when a commission was appointed to settle disputed claims 
in Ireland, he set out for that country, attracted by the 
hopes of practice. Before leaving London he put in the 
hands of the printer a tract, entitled An Argument proving 
thcdy accordmg to the Covenant of Mtemal Life revealed in 
the Scripture^ Man mag he translated from hence into that 
Ltey^al Life vntJiovl passing through Leath^ The fame of 
this extraordinary pamphlet, in which Asgill spoke of 
tiying as an unnecessary and foolish custom, preceded the 
author, and was of material service in securing his pro- 
fessional success. He amassed money, and purchased an 
estate, which unfortunately involved him in a lengthy liti- 
gation. In 1703 he took his seat in the Irish Parliament, 
but was dismissed after four days on account of his so- 
called blasphemous pamphlet. In 1705 he sat in the 
English Parhament for Bramber ; but in 1707 he was ex- 
pelled, nominally on account of his unlucky pamphlet, but 
really, perhaps, because of his debts. The remainder of 
his life he spent in the Meet and King’s Bench prisons, in 
one of which he died in 1738. He wrote a number of pam- 
phlets on the Pretender and on the Hanoverian succession. 
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Several of his tracts were collected, and published In 
London, 1715, 

ASH (French, Frene^ German, Fsche) is the name 
given to several kinds of trees. The taller or common 
ash {Fraxinus excelsior) belongs to the Natural Order 
Oleacece, the olive family. It is distinguished by its 
fruit, which is dry and winged. Normally the fruit should 
be two-ceUed and two-seeded ; but generally, by abortion, 
there is only one cavity and one seed. The Hebrew word 
Oren^ translated ash in Isaiah xliv. 14, cannot refer to an 
ash tree, as that is not a native of Palestine, but probably to 
the Syrian pine (Pinus halepensis). The ash is indigenous 
in Europe, and also extends to Asia. The tree is distin- 
guished for its height and contour, as well as for its grace- 
ful foliage. It is one of the most useful of British trees 
as regards both timber and rapidity of growth. The tree 
attains a height of from 50 to 80 feet, and flowers in 
March and April, before the leaves are developed. It 
thrives best in a dry loamy soil, and, as it exhausts the 
soil in which it grows, it injures plants growing near it. 
The flowers grow in clusters, but are not showy. The 
leaves are compound, and unequally pinnate. A variety 
of ash, called Fraxinus heterophyUa^ diverse-leaved, has 
simple leaves. Another variety of ash is met with in which 
the branches are pendulous and weeping. Sometimes this 
variety is grafted on the tall stem of the common ash, 
so as to produce a pleasing effect. It is said that the 
weeping variety was first observed at Gamlingay, in Cam- 
bridgeshire. A variety also occurs with curled leaves, and 
another with warty stems and branches, called FrcLxinus 
verrucosa. In Europe there is also a small-leaved ash, 
called Frcixinus parvifolia. In America there are several 
additional species — such as Fraxinus americana, the white 
American ash ; F, puhescens^ the black ash ; and F, sam^ 
hucifolia^ the winter ash. Another plant which bears the 
name of ash is Fraxinus OmuSs or, more properly, Omus 
europceay the flowering or manna ash. Another species is 
Omus rotundifohay the round-leaved manna ash. The 
manna ash is a small tree found in Italy, and extending to 
Switzerland, South Tyrol, Hungary, Greece, Turkey, and 
Asia Minor. It also grows in the islands of Sicily, Cor- 
sica, and Sardinia. It blossoms early in summer, produc- 
ing numerous clusters of whitish flowers. The word manna 
was first applied to the food supplied miraculously to the 
Ismelites in the desert, but what it was cannot be deter- 
mined. The name is now given to various saccharine 
exudations. The manna of commerce is collected almost 
entirely in Sicily from the manna ash. In order to get it, 
transverse cuts are made deep into the bark, so as to allow 
the manna to exude. The best kind is called “flake” 
manna. It consists of manna sugar, or mannite. The 
mountain ash belongs to a totally different family from the 
common ash. It is called Pgr'us attcupariay and belongs 
to the Natural Order Posaxeasy and the tribe PomecBy which 
includes also apples, pears, ^kc. Its common name in Scot- 
land is the rowan tree, and it is well known by its succu- 
lent scarlet frmt. Pear trees are sometimes grafted on the 
mountain ash. The name of poison ash is given to Phus 
venenatay belonging to the Anacardiacece (Cashew family). 
The bitter ash of the West Indies is Simaruha excelsa, 
which belongs to the Natural Family Simaruhacece, The 
Cape ash is Fhehergia capensis, belonging to the Natural 
Order Meliaceoe, The prickly ash, Xanihoxylon fraxineumy 
belongs to the Natural Order Xanthoxylacece, 

ASH-WEDNESDAY, the first day of Lent, is supposed 
to have received this name from a custom in the churdb. of 
sprinkling ashes on the heads of penitents then admitted 
to penance. The early church did not commenoe Lent 
until the following Sunday j the additional days were pro- 
bably included by Gregory the Great. 
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ASHANTEE, or Siaitti, a country in Western Africa, 
in the interior of the Gold Coast, the extent and popula- 
tion of which can only be approximately given. Stretch- 
ing from lat. 5° to 9° N., and from long. 0° to 4*" W., it 
comprises about 70,000 English square miles, and its 
population has been variously stated at from 1,000,000 to 
3 , 000 , 000 . 

Tradition represents the Ashantees as deriving their 
origin from bands of fugitives, who, two or three centuries 
ago, were driven before the Moslem tribes migrating south- 
ward from the countries on the Niger and SenegaL Hav- 
ing cleared for themselves a region of impenetrable forest, 
they defended themselves with a valour which, becoming 
part of their national character, raised them to the rank of 
a powerful and conquering nation. They are supposed to 
be originally of the same race as the Eanfcees, nearer the 
coast, and speak the same language. The separation of 
Eantees and Ashantees is ascribed to a famine which drove 
the former south, and led them to live on fan, or herbs, 
wMle the latter subsisted on san, or Indian com, &c. 
(whence the names Fantees and Santees). 

Ashantee proper is covered with almost impenetrable 
forest, the routes through which consist merely of narrow 
winding tracts, where, though it is possible for a man to 
ride, or a palanquin to be carried, no waggon of any de- 
scription could pass. Many of the trees attain splendid 
proportions, but the monotony is oppressive, and is hardly 
ever relieved by the sight of either bird or beast. The 
country round the towns in the interior, however, is cul- 
tivated with care, the fields being kept clean, and yielding 
in abundance grain, yams, vegetables, and fruits. The ter- 
ritory yields also a considerable quantity of gold. The 
Ashantees are skilful in several species of manufacture, 
particularly in weaving the great African fabric of cotton. 
Their pottery and works in gold also show skill, though 
surpassed by those produced in the more southern countries. 
A large quantity of silver-plate and goldsmith's work of 
great value and considerable artistic elaboration was found 
in 1874 in the king’s palace of Ooomassie, not the least 
remarkable objects being masks of beaten gold. The in- 
fluence of Moorish art is perceptible in everything. 

The government of Ashantee is a mixture of monarchy 
and military aristocracy ; the lower orders being held in 
complete thraldom, and liable to be put to death or sold 
into slavery at the will of the chiefs. The king carries on 
all the ordinary administration of the state ; but in ques- 
tions relating to peace or war he is bound to consult the 
council of the caboceers or captains. Each of these cabo- 
ceers keeps a little court, where he makes a profuse display 
of barbaric pomp. Polygamy is indulged in to an enor- 
mous extent, the king has a regular allowance of 3333 wives, 
but many of these are employed as guards or in menial 
services. The crown descends to the king’s brother, or his 
sister’s son, not to his own offspring. 

The dreadful system of human sacrifice, practised among 
the Ashantees, is founded on a wild idea of piety towards 
parents and other connections — the chiefs fancying that 
the rank of their dead relatives in the future world be 
measured by the number of attendants sent after them. 
There are two periods, called the great Adai and little Adai, 
succeeding each other at intervals of eighteen and twenty- 
fonr days, at which human victims, chiefly prisoners of 
war or condemned criminals, are often immolated to a 
monstrons extent. On the great Adai, which always falls 
on a Sunday, the king visits the burial-grounds of the 
princes and the royal mausoleum at Bantama, where the 
skeletons of his predecessors — their bones held together 
by links of gold — sit in grim mockery of state. Still more 
dreadful is the “ custom ” celebrated after the death of the 
king, or any member of the royal house. 
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"Early in the 18th century the Ashantees first came uuier the 
notice of Europeans, through their successful wars with the king- 
d >Tns bordering on the maritime territory, Osai Tutu may he con- 
sidered as the real founder of the Ashantee power. He either huilt 
or greatly extended Goomassie, the capital ; he subdued the neigh- 
bouring state of Benkera (1719) and the Mahometan countries of 
Gaman and Banna, and extended the empire by conquests both on 
the east and west. At last he was defeated and slain (1731) ; but his 
successor, Osai .^eko, made further acquisitions towards the coast. 

In 1800, Osai Tutu Quamina, an enterprising and ambitious man, 
who appears early to have formed the desire of opening a communi- 
cation with white nations, became king. About 1807 two chiefs of 
the Assins, whom he had defeated in battle, sought refuge among 
the Fantees, the ruling people on the coast. On tiie refusal of the 
Fantees to deliver up the fugitives, he invaded their country, 
defeated them, and drove them towards the sea. At length they 
reached the town of Annamaboe, where there was then a British 
fort. The governor exhorted the citizens to come to terms, and 
offered to mediate ; but they resolved to abide the contest. 
The result was the destruction of the town, with great slaughter 
of the inhabitants. The Ashantees failed, however, to storm the 
English fort, though the garrison was reduced from 24 to 8 men. 
A truce was agreed to, and the king refusing to treat except with 
the chief governor of Cape Coast, Colonel Torranne repaired to Anna- 
maboe, where he was received with great pomp . A treaty was con- 
cluded by which the whole territory of Fantee, including Cape Coast 
Castle, was ceded by right of conquest to the Ashantee er^ire. 

In 1817 the British Government sent Messrs James, Bowdich, 
and Hutchison on a mission to Coomassie. They were received 
with dignified politeness. After one or two harmonious interviews, 
the king advanced a claim for certain sums which the British were 
bound to pay to the native Governments, and which the Fantees 
had been accustomed to receive, for permission to hold fortified 
factories. Mr James proposed to refer this claim to the Government 
at Cape Coast Castle ; whereupon the king broke out into uncon- 
trollable rage, calling the deputies cheats and liars. Messrs Bow- 
dich and Hutchison, thinking that the English interests and the 
safety of the mission were endangered, took the negotiation into 
their own hands. A treaty was concluded, by which all the king’s 
demands were satisfied ; and, after a residence of several months, 
they returned to Cape Coast. 

The Government at home, though they demurred somewhat to 
the course that had been puTsue<^ saw the wisdom of cultivating 
intercourse with this powerful African king. They sent out, there- 
fore, to his courts as a fixed resident, M, Dupuis, who arrived at 
Cape Coast in January 1819. By that time the British local 
Government had been gained over to the interest of the Fantees. 
An insurrection had arisen in the interior of the Ashantee territory, 
respecting which exaggerated rumours had been listened to with 
blind credulity. Insmting messages were sent to the king, who was 
also informed that the inhabitants of Cape Coast were setting his 
authority at defiance, and were forming a wall to defend the town. 
The governor, on various pretences, detained M. Dupnis for some 
time ; hut at length, on the arrival of more than one ambassador 
from the king, allowed him to proceed. M. Dupuis set out on the 
9th February 1820, and on the 28th arrived at Coomassie. After 
several confidential meetings with the king, a treaty was drawn up, 
which adjusted all the differences between the two parties. The 
king dismissed M. Dupuis with many marks of esteem and kind- 
ness, sending along with him two natives of distinction, to proceed 
as ambassadors to England. On his return to Cape Coast he foxmd 
that the governor disowned the treaty, as betraying British interests 
and transferring to Ashantee the sovereignty of the Gold Coast. At 
the same time the Fantee party persuaded Sir George Collier to 
refuse to transport the Ashantee ambassadors to Britain. 

M. Dupuis returned to England to represent the particulars to 
the Government ; but an entire change meantime took place in the 
administration of British affairs in Africa. The African Company 
was abolished by Act of Parliament in 1821, and the forts and 
possessions transferred to the Crown. Sir Charles McCarthy was 
invested with the government of all this range of coast. On his 
arrived, in 1822 he adopted the Fantee policy, placed the town in a 
posture of defence, and formed alliances with the neighbonring 
tribes. It was hoped that the hostile attitude of the English would 
overawe the king, "but he speedily declared open war. 

After one or two unimportant successes, the British force was 
completely routed in Essamaco, near the boundary stream of the 
Prah, by a native army of about 10,000 men. Sir Charles M‘Carthy 
was slain, and only 50 men, inclnding two officers, returned to the 
castle. On the very day of this defeat Osai Tutu Quamina died, 
and was succeeded by Osai Okoto, The Ashantee tony now marched 
upon Cape Coast, laying waste the country with fire and sword. 
At that place, however, detachments of reserve had imited with the 
wrecks of the main corps, and vigorously prepared for defence. The 
Idng made repeated and desperate assaults, but at last sustained a 
signal defeat at Dudowah, on the 7th August 1826. In 1828 all 
public establishments were withdrawn by the British Government, 
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and the chief pover was transferred to a company of African mcr- 
cbants. In 1S31 the king was obliged to ]»urchase peace at the 
price of 6000 ounces of gold, and to send his son as a hostage to 
Cape Coast Castle. Since this event the Ashantee- power has be- 
come extinct on the coast. By the treaty concluded at the end of 
the war, the river Prah was fixed as the bonndaiy of the Ashantee 
tingdoin, and all the tribes to the sonth of it were placed under 
British protection. 

In 1843 the Crown resumed the government of the Gold Coast. 
Towards the end of 1852 the Ashantee monarch seemed disposed to 
interfere with the states absolved from hts jurisdiction. Two Assrn 
chiefs, who had revolted from Ashantee and joined the Fantee 
alliance, were discovered to be intriguing with the king of Ash- 
antee ; and that monarch, under pretext of making ** custom ” for 
the late chief of Denkera, crossed the Prah With a force of about 
7000 men. These warlike movements naturally excited much un- 
easiness at Cape Coast Castle, but the negotiations of the authorities 
were successful in averting the storm. From 1853 to 1863 there 
was peace between Ashantee and the Government of Cape Coast 
Castle ; bnt in the latter year disagreements broke out on accoimt 
of a refusal to deliver up certain Ashantee refugees. In 1867 it 
was agreed that all the Dutch forts to the east of the Sweet River 
should be handed over to Britain in exchange for all the British 
forts to the west of that river. Unexpected, difficulties, however, 
arose, which led the Dutch Government to offer all their possessions 
in that district tc Britain, on certain commercial privileges being 
guaranteed to them. Hereupon the king of Ashantee objected to 
the transfer of Fort Elmiiia ; but the superiority he alleged was 
completely disproved, and the proposal took effect on April 6, 1872. 

Meanwhile another matter of dispute arose between the king and 
the English. Messrs Kiihne, Ramsayer, and Palmer, and a French- 
3aian named Bonnat, having been inveigled into captivity by an 
Ashantee chief, the British Government demanded their surrender; 
but this, on various pretexts, was obstinately refused by the king. 
War had for some time been imminent, and at length, on J anuary 
22, 1873, an Ashantee force crossed the Prah, and invaded the 
British protectorate. The importance of the invasion was soon 
recognised, not only by the local authorities, but by the Govern- 
ment at home ; and measures were taken for the defence of the 
territory and the punishment of the assailants, which ultimately 
culminated in the despatch of Sir Garnet Wolseley as her Majesty’s 
administrator, £800,000 being voted in parliament for the expenses 
of the expedition. On landing (October 2) at Cape Coast, he found 
that the Ashantee nation was in arms to the number of 40, 000 ; the 
Fantee tribes were fmgmentary and languid ; and the country was 
extremely unhealthy for European troops. He determined, how- 
ever, to march to Coomassie, and dictate terms to the king from Ids 
own capital. On January 20, 1874, the river Prah was crossed ; 
on the 24th the Adansi hills were reached ; on the Slst there was 
severe fighting at Amoaful ; on the 1st of February Becquah was 
captured ; and on the 4th the victorious army was in Coomassie. 
The town was full of Ashantee soldiers, but no attempt was made 
to turn the fortune of the war. As the rainy season was setting in, 
all possible haste was requisite ; in two days, therefore, the home- 
ward march was commenced, the city being left behind in flames. 
By the time that Fommanah was reached (FetJruary 13), the king 
sent his envoys to conclude a treaty, whereby he agreed, among 
other conditions, to pay 50,000 ounces of gold, to renounce all claim 
to homage from certain neighbouring kings, and all pretensions of 
snpremacy over any part of the former Dutch protectorate, to pro- 
mote freedom of tode, to keep open a road from Coomassie to the 
Pra^ and to do Ms to checK the practice of human sacrifice. 
Besides coloured troops, there were employed in this campaign about 
2400 Europeans, who suffered severely from fever and omerwise, 
though the mortality on the whole was slight. The success of the 
expedition was greatly facilitated by the exertions of Captains 
Glover, Butler, and Dalrymple, who effected important diversions 
with very inadequate resources. 

Seethe works of Bowdich (1819), Dupuis (1824), Ricketts (18311, 
Beccham (1841 ), Stanley, Winwood Reade, Boyle, Braokenhury (1874). 

ASHBURTOISr, a borough and market-town of England, 
in the county of Devon, 192 miles W.S.W. of London, and 
18 from Ereter. It stands in a valley surrounded on every 
side by hills, at a short distance from the river Dart, and 
consists principally of one long street The church of St 
Andrew is a handsome Gothic structure, built in the form 
of a cross, with a tower 90 feet high. Ashburton was 
the seat of one of the stannary courts. Before the 
Eeforzn Act of 1832 it returned two members to paxliar 
ment; from that time it returned one till 1868, when it 
was disfranchised. Population in 1871, 2335, principally 
employed in the manufacture of serge, or in the tin and 
copper mines and slate q^uarries in the vicinity. 
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ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOITCH, a market-town of England, 
county of Leicester, 17 miles north-west of Leicester, on 
the railway from that city to Burton. The town, which 
derives the adjunct to its name from the l^^orman family 
of La Zouch, consists principally of one long street. It 
contains six churches and chapels, and has a grammar 
school and several charity schools. The church of St Helen 
is a fine old building, containing the tombs of the Hunt- 
ingdon family, and a finger pillory.” The Ivanhoe baths, 
erected in 1826, are much frequented for their saline 
waters, which, as containing bromine, are found useful in 
scrofulous and rheumatic complaints. To the south of the 
town are the extensive remains of Ashby Castle, built in 
1480 by Sir William Hastings, ancestor of the earls of 
Huntingdon, who was created baron of Ashby-de-la-Zouch 
in 1461. It was one of the castles in which Mary Queen 
of Scots was confined. Population (1871), 7302, principally 
engaged in the manufacture of stockings, leather, malt, and 
firebricks, or in the coal and iron mines of the vicinity. 

ASHDOD. See Azotus. 

ASHFORD, a market-town of England, county of Kent, 
12 miles south-west of Canterbury, and 53 from London. 
It is pleasantly situated on a gentle eminence near the 
junction of the upper branches of the river Stour, and is a 
chief station of the South-Eastern Railway. Many of its 
houses are well built and handsome; its principal street is 
nearly half a mile in length, and well paved and lighted. 
It has a fine old Gothic church, with a lofty, well-propor- 
tioned tower, and many handsome monuments. The free 
grammar school was founded by Sir Norman Knatchbull in 
the time of Charles L Population of parish (1871), 8458. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNB, or Ashton, a parliamentary 
borough in the county of Lancaster, and hundred of Salford, 
on the northern bank of the river Tame, miles east of 
Manchester, and 197 from London. Like Manchester, it 
has had a rapid growth from an insignificant country town 
to a populous and thriving borough. Notwithstanding 
this it is well built, and contains many spacious streets and 
handsome public edifices. Among the latter are 4 large 
churches, 16 dissenting chapels, a spacious town-hall, and a 
very large and prosperous market-house. There are three 
banks, a savings-bank, a theatre, a mechanics^ institute, 
and numerous week-day and Sunday schools. The cor- 
poration have built, at a cost of 16,000, a magnificent 
set of public baths. There are three newspapers published 
in the town. At a short distance to the north of the town 
are the infantry and cavalry barracks, erected in 1843 at 
a cost of ^42,500, and the union workhouse, erected in 
1851 at *an expenditure of J£12,000. A magnificent in- 
firmary, buUt and endowed by public subscriptions, fronts 
the workhouse. A large public park is provided for the 
people midway between this and neighbouring borough of 
Stalybridge. A union hospital for infectious and other 
diseases has just been completed. The modern growth of 
Ashton dates from the introduction of the cotton trade in 
1769. It enjoys many facilities for manufacturing indus- 
try, coal being very plentiful in the neighbourhood, four 
important railway lines passing through it, and canals con- 
necting it with Manchester, Huddersfield, and Derbyshire. 
The town, though essentially modern, has an origin of great 
antiquity, and still exercises many of its ancient feudal 
customs and manorial privileges. It is divided into four 
wards, governed by a mayor, eight aldermen, and twenty- 
four counoilloTs; and since the Reform Act of 1832 it has 
returned one member to the House of Commons. In 
1821 it had a population of only 9222, which in 1861 had 
increased to 29,798, chiefiy engaged in spinning cotton 
yam and weaving ginghams and calicoes by machinery in 
the numerous large factories. Population of parliamentary 
borough in 1871, 37,389 ; of municipal borough, 31,984. 
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ASIA 


1. fTlHIS division of the earth's surface embraces the 
X uorth-eaatem portion of the great mass of land 
which constitutes what is generally known as the Old 
World, of which Europe forms the north-western and 
Africa the south-western region. 



Ancient 2. Geography, in common with most of the other branches 
of human learning which have supplied the foundation of 
modem science, originated in Egypt and Greece, and its 
nomenclature naturally carries with it the stamp of the 
place where it had its birth. The earliest conceptions of 
geographical position were necessarily formed and expressed 
in relation to the region in which the ancient geographers 
lived and wrote ; and the first steps in generalisation which 
recognised and ^stinguished the special characteristics of 
the countries and people grouped round the eastern end 
of the Mediterranean, and suggested the three great 
divisions of the Old World, attest the sagacity of the 
founders of geography, whose landmarks their successors 
still respect. 

Origin of 3. Much doubt attaches to the origin of the words Europe, 
Africa, and Asia. Some of the earliest Greek geographers 
divided their known world into two portions only, Europe 
and Asia, in which last Libya (the Greek name for Africa) 
was included. Herodotus, who ranks Libya as one of the 
chief divisions of the world, separating it from Asia, re- 
pudiates as fables the ordinary explanations assigned to 
, the names Europe and Asia, but confesses his inability to 
say whence they came. It would appear probable, how- 
ever, that the former of these words was derived from an 
Assyrian or Hebrew root, which signifies the west or setting 
sun, and the latter from a corresponding root meaning the 
^t or rising sun, and that they were used at one time to 
imply the west and the east. There is ground also for 
supposing that they may at first have been used with a 
specific or restricted local application, a more extended 
signification having eventually been given to them. After 
the word Asia had acquired its larger sense, it was still 
specially used by the Greeks to designate the country 
around Ephesus. The word Africa is the Latin substitute 


for the Greek Libya ; its origin is obscure. It may have 
been a local name. It was long used with special refer- 
ence to the country about Carthage, and this seems to have 
been the case even to the time of the Mahometan conquest. 

The idea of Asia as originally formed was necessarily in- 
definite, and long continued to be so; and the area to which 
the name was finally applied, as geographical knowledge 
increased, was to a great extent determined by arbitrary 
and not very precise conceptions, rather than on the basis 
of natural relations and differences subsisting between it 
and the surrounding regions. 

4. The entire surface of the earth being about 196 mil- Area, 
lions of square miles in area (of which 51 millions are land, 
and 146 millions water), Asia contains about 17 millions of 
square miles, or say one-third of the whole of the dry land 
and one-twelfth part of the whole surface of the globe, 
Europe contains about millions of square miles, or close 
upon one-fifth of the area of Asia; Africa, 11^ millions; and 

the two Americas together, rather more than 15 millions. 

The remainder of the land belongs to Australia, the islands 
of the Eastern Archipelago and the Pacific, and the Antarctic 
regions. 

5. The northern boundary of Asia is formed by the Arctic Bound- 
Ocean ; the coast-line falls between the 70th and the 75th 
parallels of N. lat., and so lies within the Arctic circle, hav- 
ing its extreme northern point in Cape Sievero-V ostochny 

(ie., north-east)^ in lat. 78® N. On the south the coast- 
line is far more irregular, the Arabian Sea, the Bay of 
Bengal, and the China Sea, reaching about to the noithern 
tropic at the mouths of the Indus, of the Ganges, and of 
the Canton river ; while the great peninsulas of Arabia, 
of Hindostan, and Cambodia, descend to about the 10th 
degree of K lat., and the Malay peninsula extends within 
a degree and a half of the equator. On the west the 
extreme point of Asia is found on the shore of the Medi- • 
terranean, at Cape Baba, in long. 26® E. from Greenwich, 
not far from the Dardanelles. Thence the boundary passes ' 
in the one direction through the Mediterranean, and down* 
the Bed Sea to the southern point of Arabia, at the Straits 
of B4h-el-mdndeb, in long. 45® E. ; and in the other through 
the Black Sea, and along the range of Caucasus, following 
approximately the 40th degree of K lat. to the Caspian, 
whence it turns to the north on a line not far from the 
60th meridian, along the Ural Mountains, and meets the 
Arctic Ocean nearly opposite the island of Nova-Zembla. 

The most easterly point of Asia is Cape Vostochnyii (t.«., 
ea^t\ in long. 190° E., at the entrance of Behring's Straits. 

The boundary between this point and the extremity of the 
Malay peninsula follows the coast of the Horthem Pacific 
and the China Sea, on a line deeply broken by the projec- 
tion of the peninsulas of Kamchatka and Corea, and Ihe 
recession of the Gulfs of Okotsk, the Yellow Sea, Tonquin, 
and Siam. 

6. On the east and south-east of Asia are several im- Iriauds. 
portant groups of islands, the more southern of which link 

this continent to Australia, and to the islands of the Pacific. 

The Kurile Islands, the Japanese group, Loo-choo, For- 
mosa, and the Philippines, may be regarded as unquestion- 
able outliers of Asia. Between the islands of the Malay 
Archipelago from Sumatra to New Guinea, and the neigh- 
bouring Asiatic continent, no definite relations appear ever 
to have existed, and no distinctly-marked boundary for Asia 
has been established by the old geographers in this quarter 
Modern science, however, has indicated a line of physical 
separation along the channel between Borneo and the 
Celebes, called the Straits of Macassar, which follows ap- 
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pTOxiniately 120tli meridian of E. long., to tlie west of 
which the flora and fauna are essentially Asiatic in their 
type, while to the south and east the Australian element 
begins to be distinctly marked, soon to become predominant. ! 
Form of To this boundary has been given the name of Wallace’s 
continent. after the eminent naturalist who first indicated its 

existence. 

7. Owing to the great extent of Asia, it is not easy to 
obtain a correct conception of the actual form of its outline 
from ordinary maps, the distortions which accompany pro- 
jections of large spherical areas on a flat surface being 
necessarily great and misleading. Turning, therefore, to 
a globe, Asia, viewed as a whole, will be seen to have the 
form of a great isosceles spherical triangle, having its north- 
eastern apex at Cape Yostochnyii, in Behring’s Straits ; its 
two equal sides, in length about a quadrant of the sphere, 
or 6500 miles, extending on the west to the southern point 
of Arabia, and on the east to the extremity of the Malay 
peninsula ; and the base between these points, occupying 
about 60® of a great circle, or 4500 miles, and being deeply 
indented by the Arabian Sea and the Bay of Bengal on 
either side of the Indian peninsula. A great circle, drawn 
through Cape Yostochnyii and the southern point of Arabia, 
passes nearly along the coast line of the Arctic Ocean, over 
the Ural Mountains, through the western part of the Cas- 
pian, and nearly along the boundary between Persia and 
Asiatic Turkey. Asia 3fIinor and the north-western half 
of Arabia lie outside of such a great circle, which otherwise 
indicates, with fair accuracy, the north-western boundary 
of Asia. In like manner a great circle drawn through 
Cape Yostochnyii and the extremity of the Malay penin- 
sula, passes nearly over the coasts of Manchuria, China, 
and Cochin-China, and departs comparatively little from 
the eastern boundary. 

Relative 8. Although for the purposes of geographical nomencla- 
importance cure, boundaries formed by a coast line — ^that is, by depres- 
of geo- qI t]2Q earth^s solid crust helow the ocean level — are 

most easily recognised, and are of special convenience; and 
ea ares. boundaries, from following lines on which 

the continuity of the land is interrupted, often necessarily 
indicate important differences in the conditions of adjoin- 
ing countries, and of their political and physical relations, 
yet variations of the elevation of the surface above the sea 
level frequently produce effects not less marked. The 
changes of temperature and climate caused by difference 
of elevation are quite comparable in their magnitude and 
effect on all organised creatures with those due to differ- 
ences of latitude; and the relative position of the high 
and low lands on the earth’s surface, by modifying the 
direction of the winds, the fall of rain, and other atmos- 
pheric phenomena, produces effects in no sense less im- 
portant than those due to the relative distribution of 
the land and sea. Hence the study of the mountain 
ranges of a continent is, for a proper apprehension of 
its physical conditions and characteristics, as essential as 
the examination of its extent and position in relation 
to the equator and poles, and the configuration of its 
coasts. 

Tibeto- 9. From such causes the physical conditions of a large 
Himalayan part of Asia, and the history of its populations, have been 
moTintams. greatly influenced by the occurrence of the mass of 
mountain, which includes the Himalaya and the whole ele- 
vated area having true physical connection with that range, 
and occupies an area about 2000 miles in length and vary- 
ing from 100 to 500 miles in width, between the 65th and 
lOOth meridians east from Greenwich, and between the 
28th and 35th degrees of N. lat. These mountains, which 
are the highest in the world, rise, along their entire length, 
far above the line of perpetual snow, and few of the passes 
across the main ridges are at a less altitude than 15,000 


or 16,000 feet above the sea. Peaks of 20,000 feet abound 
along the whole chain, and the points that exceed that 
elevation are numerous, the highest hitherto measured 
being more than 29,000 feet above the sea. A mountain 
range such as this, attaining altitudes at which vegetable 
life ceases, and the support of animal life is extremely dif U 
cult, constitutes an almost impassible barrier against the 
spread of all forms of living creatures. The mountain 
mass, moreover, is not less important in causing a com- Tlieir 
plete separation between the atmospheric conditions on its physical 
opposite flanks, by reason of the extent to which it pene- iniport- 
trates that stratum of the atmosphere which is in contact 
with the earth’s surface and is effective in determining 
climate. The highest summits create serious obstructions 
to the movements of nearly three-fourths of the mass of 
the air resting on this part of the earth, and of nearly the 
whole of the moisture it contains ; the average height of 
the entire chain is such as to make it an almost absolute 
barrier to one-half of the air and three-fourths of the mois- 
ture ; while the lower ranges also produce important atmt>- 
spheric effects, one-fourth of the air and one-half of the 
watery vapour it carries with it lying below 9000 feet. 

10. This great mass of mountain, constituting as it doesGro- 

a complete natural line of division across a large part of the geapht. 
continent, will form a convenient basis from which to work, 
in proceeding, as will now be done, to give a general view 
of the principal countries contained in Asia. 

11. The summit of the great mountain mass is occupied Tibet, 
by Tihety a country known by its inhabitants under tlie 
name of Body or BodyuL Tibet is a rugged table-land, 
narrow as compared to its length, broken up by a succession 

of mountain ranges, which follow as a rule the direction 
of the length of the table-land, and commonly rise into 
the regions of perpetual snow; between the flanks of 
these lie valleys, closely hemmed in, usually narrow, having 
a very moderate inclination, but at intervals opening out 
into wide plains, and occupied either by rivers, or frequently 
by lakes from which there is no outflow and the waters 
of which are salt. The eastern termination of Tibet is in Its extent, 
the line of snowy mountains which flanks China on the 
west, between the 27th and 35th parallels of latitude, and 
about on the 103d meridian east. On the west the table- 
land is prolonged beyond the political limits of Tibet, 
though with much the same physical features, to about the 
70th meridian, beyond which it terminates ; and the ranges 
which are covered with perpetual snow as far west as 
Sam§,rkhand thence rapidly diminish in height, and ter- 
minate in low hills north of Bukhdra. 

12. The mean elevation of Tibet may be taken as 15,000 Its moun- 
feet above the sea. The broad mountainous slope 

which it is connected with the lower levels of Hindostan 
contains the ranges known as the Himalaya ; the names 
of Eouenlun, or Karakorum, have been given by some 
geographers to the northern slope that descends to the 
central plains of the Gobi, though these mountains are 
not locally known under those names, Kouenlun being ap- 
parently a Chinese corruption of some Turkish or Tibetan 
word, and Karakorum only one of the many passes that 
lead from Western Tibet to the northward. 

13. The extreme rigour of the climate of Tibet, which Its climate 
combines great cold with great drought, makes the country peop e 
essentially very poor, and the chief portion of it little 
better than desert. The vegetation ia^ everywhere most 
scanty, and anything deserving the name* of a tree is hardly 

to be found unless in the more sheltered spots, and then 
I artificially planted. The population in the lower and 
warmer valleys live in houses, and follow agriculture ; in 
the higher regions they are nomadic shepherds, thinly 
scattered over a large area. 

14. China lies between the eastern flank of the Tibetan China. 
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plateau and the North Pacific, having its northern and 
southern limits about cxtt the 40th and the 20th parallels 
of N. lat. respectively. The country though generally 
broken up with mountains of moderate elevation, possesses 
aone of very great importance apart from those of its 
western border. It is well watered, populous, and, as 
a rule, highly cultivated, fertile, and well wooded; the 
climate is analogous to that of southern Europe, with hot 
summers, and winters everywhere cold and in the north 
decidedly severe. 

Indo- . 1^* From the eastern extremity of the Tibetan moun- 
Chinese tains, between the 95th and 100th meridians, high ranges 

ii^on. extend from about lat. 35® N., in a southerly direction, 

which, spreading outwards as they go south, reach the sea 
at various points in Cochin-China, the Malayan peninsula, 
and the east flank of Bengal. Between these ranges, 
which are probably permanently snowy to about the 
27th degree of N. lat., flow the great rivers of the 
Indo-Chinese peninsula, the Miekong, the Mento, the 
S41wen, and the Iraw4.dy, the valleys of which form the 
main portions of the states of Cochin-China (including 
Tonquin and Camboja), of Siam (including Laos), and of 
Burmah The people of Cochin-China are called Anam; it 
is probably from a corruption of their name for the capital 
of Tonquin, Eeckao, that the Portuguese Cochin has been 
derived. AE these countries are well watered, populous, 
and fertile, with a climate very similar to that of eastern 
Bengal The geo^aphy of the region in which the 
mountains of Cochin-China and Siam join Tibet is still 
very imperfectly known, but there is no ground left for 
doubting that the great river of eastern Tibet, the Tachok- 
tsangpo, supplies the main stream of the Brahmaputra. 
The two great rivers of China, the Hoang-ho and the 
Yang-tse-kyang, take their rise from the eastern face of 
Tibet, the former from the north-east angle, the latter from 
the south-east. The main stream of this last is called 
Bri-chu in Tibet, and its chief feeder is the Ta-lung-kyang, 
which rises not far from the Hoang-ho, and is considered 
the territorial boundary between China and Tibet, 

British 16. British India comprises approximately the area 
Ma, between the 95th and 70th meridians, and between the 
Tibetan table-land and the Indian Ocean. The Indian 
peninsula from the 25th degree of latitude southwards is a 
table-land, having its greatest elevation on the west, where 
the highest points rise to over 8000 feet, though the 
ordinary altitude of the higher hills hardly exceeds 4000 
feet ; the general level of the table-land Has between 3000 
feet as a maximum and 1000 feet. 

Gbat 17. From the delta of the Ganges and Brahmaputra on 
Boi^em the east to that of the Indus on the west, and intervening 
between the table-land of the peninsula and the foot of 
the Himalayan slope of the Tibetan plateau, lies the great 
plain of northern India, which rises at its highest point to 
about 1000 feet, and includes altogether, with its prolon- 
gation up the valley of Assam, an area of about 600,000 
square iniles, comprising the richest, the most populous, 
and most civilised districts of India. This great plain 
extends, with an almost unbroken surface, from the most 
western to the moat eastern extremity of British India, and 
is composed of deposits so finely comminuted, that it is no 
exaggeration to say that it is possible to go from the Bay 
of Bengal up the Ganges, through the Punjab, and down 
the Indus again to the sea, over a distance of 2000 miles 
and more, without finding a pebble, however small. 

^veis. 18. The great rivers of Northern India — ^the Ganges, 
the Brahmaputra, and the Indus — all derive their waters 
from the Tibetan mountain mass ; and it is a remarkable 
circumstance, that the waters of almost the whole of the 
summit of the plateau are carried off into British India 
between the 95th and 76th meridians, and that the only 
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part of the drainage thrown off to the north, is that of 
the northern mountain slope. 

^ 19. The population of India is very large, seme of its Population 
districts being probably among the most densely peopled in ^-nd cli- 
the world. The country is generally well cleared, and forests 
are, as a rule, found only along the flanks of the moun- 
tains, where the fall of rain is most abundant. The more 
open parts are higMy cultivated, and large cities abound. 

The climate is generally such as to secure the population 
the necessaries of life without severe labour ; the extremes 
of heat and drought are such as to render the land unsuit- 
able for pasture, and the people everywhere subsist by 
cultivation of the soil or commerce, and live in settled 
villages or towns. 

20. The island of Ceylon is distinguished from the Ceylon, 
neighbouring parts of British India by little more than its 
separate administration and the Buddhistic religion of its 
population. The highest point in Ceylon rises to about 

9000 feet above the sea, and the mountain slopes are 
densely covered with forest. The lower levels are in 
climate and cultivation quite similar to the regions in the 
same latitude on the Malay peninsula. 

21. Of the islands in the Bay of Bengal, the Nicobar Nicobars 
and Andaman groups are alone worth notice. They are and Anda* 
placed on a Hne joining the north end of Sumatra and 

Cape Negrais, the south-western extremity of Burmah. 

They possibly owe their existence to the volcanic agencies 
which are known to extend from Sumatra across this part 
of the Indian Ocean. 

22. The Laccadives and Maldives are groups of small Laccadives 
coral islands, situated along the 73d meridian, at no great andMal- 
distance from the Indian peninsula, on which they have 

a very slight and ill-defined poHtical dependency. 

23. The portion of Asia west of British India, excluding High lands 
Arabia and Syria, forms another extensive plateau cover- of Persia. • 
ing an area as large as that of Tibet, though at a much 

lower altitude. Its , southern border runs along the 
Arabian Sea, the Persian Gulf, the Tigris, and thence 
westward to the north-east angle of the Levant ; on the 
north the high land follows nearly the 36th degree of 
N. lat to the southern shore of the Caspian, and thence 
to the Black Sea and Sea of Marmora. Afghdnutdn^ 
Baldchistdny Irdn or Persia, Armenia, and the provinces 
of Asia Minor, occupy this high region, with which they 
are nearly conterminous. The eastern flank of this table- 
land follows a Hne of hills drawn a short distance from 
the Indus, between the mouth of that river and the 
Himalaya, about on the 72d meridian ; these hills do 
not generally exceed 4000 or 5000 feet in elevation, but 
a few of the summits reach 10,000 feet or more. The 
southern and south-western face follows the coast closely 
up the Persian Gulf from the mouth of the Indus, and is 
formed further west by the mountain scarp which, rising 
in many points to 10,000 feet, flanks the Tigris and the 
Mesopotamian plains, and extends along Kurdistan and 
Armenia nearly to the 40th meridian; beyond which it 
turns along the Taurus rauge, and the north-eastern 
angle of the Mediterranean. lEe north-eastern portion 
of the Afghan table-land abuts on the Himalaya and ^gban- 
Tibet, with which it forms a continuous mass of moun- istan. 
tain between the 71st and 72d meridians, and the 34th 
and 36th parallels of N. lat. From the point of inter* 
section of the 71st meridian with the 36th parallel of 
latitude, which falls nearly on the pass called Emdvr 
hosk (a name which has been extended by geographers 
to the ridge on which it is placed), an unbroken range 
of mountain stretches on one side towards the north-east, 
up to the crest of the northern slope of the Tibetan 
plateau, and on the other nearly due west as far as the 
Caspian. The north-eastern portion of this range is of 
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great altittide, and separates the head waters of the Oxius, 
which run olf to the Aral iSea, from those of the Indus 
and its Cahul tributary, which, uniting below Peshdwar, 
are thence discharged southward into the Arabian Sea. 
The western part of the range, which received the name 
of Paropamisan Mountains from the ancients, diminishes 
in height west of the 65th meridian, and constitutes the 
northern face of the Afghan and Persian plateau, rising 
abruptly from the plains of the Turkoman desert, which lies 
between the Oxus and the Caspian. These mountains at 
some points attain a height of 10,000 or 12, 000 feet. Along 
the south coast of the Caspian this line of elevation is pro- 
longed as the Elburz range (not to be confused with the 
Eihura of the Caucasus), and has its culminating point in 
Demavend, which rises to 18,500 feet above the sea; thence 
it extends to the north-west to Ararat, which rises to 
upwards of 17,000 feet, from the vicinity of which the 
Euphrates flows off to the south-west, across the high lands 
of Armenia. Below the north-east decKvity of this range 
lies Georgia, on the other side of which province rises the 
'Caucasus, the boundary of Asia and Europe between the 
Caspian and Black Seas, the highest points of which 
reach an elevation of nearly 19,000 feet. West of Ararat 
high bills extend along the Black Sea, between which and 
the Taurus range lies the plateau of Asia Minor, reaching 
to the dEgean Sea ; the mountains along the Black Sea, on 
which are the Olympus and Ida of the ancients, rise to 
6000 or 7000 feet; the Taurus is more lofty, reaching 
8000 and 10,000 feet; both ranges decline in altitude as 
they approach the Mediterranean. 

24. This great plateau, extending from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Indus, has a length of about 2500 miles from 
east to west, and a breadth of upwards of 600 miles on the 
west, and nowhere of less than 250 miles. It lies generally 
at altitudes between 2000 feet and 8000 feet above the sea 
level Viewed as a whole, the eastern half of this region, 
comprising Persia, Afghanistan, and Baluchistan, is poor 
and unproductive. The climate is very severe in the winter, 
and extremely hot in summer. The rainfall is very scanty, 
and running waters are hardly known, excepting among 
the mountains which form the scarps of the elevated 
country. The population is sparse, frequently nomadic, 
and addicted to plunder ; progress in the arts and habits of 
civilisation is small The western part of the area falls 
within the Turkish empire. Its climate is less hot and arid, 
its natural productiveness much greater, and its population 
more settled and on the whole more advanced. 

25. The peninsula of Arabia^ with Syria, its continua- 
tion to the north-west, have some of the characteristics of 
the hottest and driest parts of Persia and Baluchistan. 
Excepting ihe northern part of this tract, which is conter- 
minous with the plain of Mesopotamia (wldeh at its highest 
point reaches an elevation of about 700 feet above the 
sea), the country is covered with low mountains, rising to 
3000 or 4000 feet in altitude, having among them narrow 
valleys in which the vegetation is scanty, with exceptional 
regions of greater fertility in the neighbourhood of the 
coasts, where the rainfall is greatest. In N’orthern Syria 
the mountains of Lebanon rise to about 10,000 feet, and 
with a more copious water supply the country becomes 
more productive^ The whole tract, excepting south-eastern 
AiAbia, is nominally subject to Turkey or Egypt, but the 
people axe to no small extent practically independent, living 
a nomadic, pastoral, and freehooting life under petty chiefs, 
in the more arid districts, but settled in towns in the more 
fertile tracts, where agriculture becomes more profitable, 
and external commerce is established. 

26. The area between the northern border of the Persian 
high lands and the Caspian and Aral Seas is a nearly 
desert low-lying plain, extending to the foot of the north- 


western extremity of the great Tibeto-Himalayan moun- 
tains, and prolonged eastward up the valleys of the Oxus 
and Jaxartes, and northwards across the country of the 
Kirghiz and Kassaks, to the south-western border of Siberia. 

It includes Bukhara, Khiva, and TurUstan proper, m 
which the Uzbeg Turks are dominant, and for the most 
part is inhabited by nomadic tribes, who are marauders, 
enjoying the reputation of being the worst among a race of 
professed robbers. The tribes to the north, subject to Russia, 
are naturally more peaceable, and have been brought into 
some degree of disciphne. In this tract the rainfall is nowhere 
sufficient for the purposes of agriculture, which is only pos- 
sible by help of irrigation; and the fixed population (wMch 
contains a non-Turkish element) is comparatively small, and 
restricted to the towns and the districts near the rivers. 

27. The most northern extremity of the elevated Tibeto- Pamir. 
Himalayan mountain plateau is situated about on the 73d 
meridian east, and 39° H. lat. This region is known as 
Pdmir; it has all the characteristics of the highest regions 

of Tibet, and so far fitly receives the Russian designation 
of steppe ; but it seems to have no special peculiarities, 
and the reason of its having been so long regarded as a 
geographical enigma is not obvious. Prom it the Oxus, or 
Amu, flows off to the west, and the Jaxartes, or Sir, to the 
north, through the Turki state of Kokand, while to the 
east the waters run down past Kashgar to the central desert 
of the Gobi, uniting with the streams from the northern 
slope of the Tibetan plateau that traverse the principalities 
of Tarkerid and Khoten, which are also Turki. Here the 
Tibetan mountains unite with the line of elevation which 
stretches across the continent from the Pacific, and which 
separates Siberia from the region commonly spoken of under 
the name of Central Asia. 

28. A range of mountains, called Stanovoi, rising to Manchuria, 
heights of 4000 or 5000 feet, follows the southern coast of 

the eastern extremity of Asia from Kamchatka to the borders 
of Manchuria, as far as the 135th meridian, in lat. 55° N. 

Thence, under the name of Yablonoi, it divides the waters 
of the river Lena, which flows through Siberia into the 
Arctic Sea, from those of the river Amur, which falls into 
the North Pacific ] the basin of this river, with its affluents, 
constitutes Manchuria, Approximately at right angles to 
the last named range, another, known as the Khingan, ex- 
tends between the 120th and 115th meridians, from the 
55th to the 42d parallel of N. lat., east of which the drain- 
age falls into the Amur and the Yellow Sea, while to the 
west is an almost rainless region, the inclination of which is 
towards the central area of the continent, which Is Mongolia, 

29. From the western end of the Yablonoi range, on the Mongolia. 
115th meridian, a mountainous belt extends along a some- 
what irregular line to the extremity of Pamir, known under 
various names in its different parts, and broken up into 
several branches, enclosing among them many isolated 
drainage areas, from which there is no outflow, and within 
which numerous lakes are formed. The most important 

of these ranges is the Thian-shan, or Celestial mountains, 
which form the northern boundary of the Gobi desert; 
they lie along the 42d and 43d parallels of N. lat., between 
the 75th and 95th meridians, and some of the summits 
are said to exceed 20,000 feet in altitude; along the 
foot of this range lie the principal cultivated districts of 
Central Asia, and here too are situated the few towns which 
have sprung up in this barren and thinly-peopled region. 

Next may be named the Ala-tan, on the prolongation of 
the Thian-shan, flanking the Sir on the north, and rising 
to 14,000 or 15,000 feet. It forms the barrier between 
the Issik-kul and Balkash lakes, the elevation of which is 
about 5000 feet. Last is the Altai, near the 50th parallel, 
rising to 10,000 or 12,000 feet, which separates the waters 
of the great rivers of Western Siberia from those that coL- 
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lect into the lakes of North-west Mongolia, Zungaria, and 
Kalka. A line of elevation is continued west of the Altai 
to the Ural Mountains, not rising to considerable altitudes; 
this divides the drainage of South-west Siberia from the 
great plains lying north-east of the Aral Sea. 

Gobi. 30. The central area bounded on the north and north- 
west by the Yablonoi Mountains and their western exten- 
sion in the Thian-shan, on the south by the northern face 
of the Tibetan plateau, and on the east by the Khingan 
range before alluded to, forms the great desert of Central 
Asia, known as the Gobi. Its eastern part is nearly con- 
terminous with South hlongoiia, its western forms East 
Turkistan. It appears likely that no part of this great 
central Asiatic desert is less than 2000 feet above the 
sea-level The elevation of the plain about Kashgar and 
Yarkend is from 4000 to 6000 feet. The more northern 
parts of Mongolia are between 4000 and 6000 feet, and no 
portion of the route across the desert between the Chinese 
frontier and Kidkhta is below 3000 feet. The precise po- 
sitions of the mountain ridges that traverse this central 
area are not properly known ; their elevation is everywhere 
considerable, and many points are known to exceed 10,000 
or 12,000 feet. 

. 31. In Mongolia the population is essentially nomadic, 

and people. wealth consisting in herds of horned cattle, sheep, 

' horses, and camels. The Turki tribes, occupying Western 
Mongolia, are among the least civilised of human beings, 
and it is chiefly to their extreme barbarity and cruelty that 
cur ignorance of Central Asia is due. The climate is very 
severe, with great extremes of heat and cold. The drought 
. is very great; rain falls rarely, and in small quantities. 
The surface is for the most part a hard stony desert, areas 
of blown sand occurring but exceptionally. There are few 
towns or settled villages, except along the slopes of the 
higher mountains, on which the rain falls more abundantly, 
or the melting snow supplies streams for irrigation. It is 
only in such situations that cultivated lands are found, 
and beyond them trees are hardly to be seen. 

Iberia. 32. The portion of Asia which lies between the Arctic 
Ocean and the mountainous belt bounding Manchuria, 
Mongolia, and Turkistan on the north, is Siberia; it is 
almost equal in area to the whole of Europe. It is for the 
most part a low-lying diluvial plain, with a nearly level or 
slightly undulating surface, which extends eastwards from 
the Ural Mountains almost to Kamchatka, Beyond the 
125th meridian the plain is more broken by hills. The 
extremes of heat and cold are very great. The rainfall, 
though not heavy, is sufficient to maintain such vegetation 
as is compatible with the conditions of temperature, and 
the surface is often swampy or peaty. The mountain sides 
are commonly clothed with pine forests, and the plains 
with grasses or shrubs. The population is very scanty ; 
the cultivated tracts are comparatively small in extent, and 
restricted to the more settled districts. The towns are 
entirely Eussian. The indigenous races are nomadic Mon- 
gols, of a peaceful character, but in a very backward state 
of civilisation. The Ural Mountains do not exceed -2000 
or 3000 feet in average altitude, the highest summits not 
exceeding 6000 feet, and one of the passes being as low as 
1400 feet In the southern half of the range are the chief 
mimng districts of Kussia. The Ob, Yenisei, and Lena, 
which traverse Siberia, are among the largest rivers in the 
world. 

Malay 33, The southern group of the Malayan Islands, from 

febads. Sumatra to Java and Timor, extends in the arc of a circle, 

between the 95th and 127th meridians, and from the 5tli 
degree of K to the 10th degree of S. lat. The central 
part of the gronp is a volcanic region, many of the volcanoes 
being still active, the summits frequently rising to 10,000 
feet or more. 


34. Sumatra, the largest of the islands, is but thinly Sumatra, 
peopled; the greater part oi the surface is covered with dense 
forest, the cultivated area being comparatively small, con- 
fined to the low lands, and chiefly in the volcanic region 

near the centre of the island. Java is the most thickly 
peopled, best cultivated, and most advanced island of the 
whole Eastern Archipelago. It has attained a high degree 
of wealth and prosperity under the Dutch Government. 

The people are peaceful and industrious, and chiefly 
occupied with agriculture. The highest of the volcanic 
peaks rises to 12,000 feet above the sea. The eastern 
islands of this group are less productive and less ad- 
vanced. 

35. Borneo, the most western and the largest of the Borneo, 
northern group of islands which extends between the me- 
ridians of 110® and 150® E., as far as New Guinea or Papua, 

is but little known. The population is small, rude, and 
uncivilised ; and the surface is rough and mountainous, and 
generally covered with forest except near the coast, to 
the alluvial lands on which settlers have been attracted 
from various surrounding countries. The highest moun= 
tains are supposed to rise to about 10,000 feet, but the 
ordinary elevations seem not to exceed 4000 or 5000 feet. 

36. Of Celebes less is known than of Borneo, which it Celebes, 
resembles in condition and natural characteristics. The 
highest known peaks rise to 8000 feet, some of them being 
volcanic. 

37. Fap%ia is perhaps somewhat smaller than Borneo. It Papua, 
extends Mmost to the same meridian as the eastern coast 

of Australia, from the north point of which it is separated 
by Torres Straits. Very little is known even of its coasts. 

The mountains in the interior are said to rise to 20,000 
feet, having the appearance of being permanently covered 
with snow ; the surface seems generally to be clothed with 
thick wood. The inhabitants are of the Negrito type, with 
curly or crisp and bushy hair ; those of the west coast have 
come more into communication with the traders of other 
islands, and are fairly civilised. Eastward, many of the 
tribes are barbarous savages, with whom it is almost im- 
possible for foreigners to hold intercourse. 

38. The Philippine islands lie between the 15th and 20th Philip- 
degrees of N. lat., between Borneo and southern China. 

The highest land does not rise to a greater height than 
6000 feet; the climate is well suited for agriculture, 
and the islands generally are fertile and fairly cultivated, 
though not coming up to the standard of Java either in 
wealth or population. The Spanish Government is estab- 
lished over the greater part of the group, though a consider- 
able numerical proportion of the people is in some districts 
beyond their active control. 

39. Formosa, which is situated under the northern tropic, Formosa, 
near the coast of China, is traversed by a high range of 
mountains, reaching nearly 13,000 feet in elevation. On 

its western side, which is occupied by an immigrant Chinese 
population, are open and well-cultivated plains; on the 
east it is mountainous, and occupied by independent in- 
digenous tribes in a less advanced state. 

40. The islands of Japan lie between the 30th and Japan. 
45th parallels. The whole group is traversed by a line 

of volcanic mountains, some of which are in activity, the 
highest point being about 13,000 feet above the sea. The 
country is weU watered, fertile, and well cultivated. The 
people are industrious and intelligent, and show much 
capacity for mechanical and ornamental art. They have 
recently attracted special attention from the sudden efforts 
made by their Government to accept and introduce Western 
civilisation. 

41. Materials are wanting for anything like a connected Geoioqx< 
sketch of the geological structure of the continent of 

Asia, and little more can be done than to indicate a few 
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facts Mvhich tend to throw light on the probable epochs at 
which the land has assumed its present configuration, 

42. There is eyidence of the very recent formation, speak- 
ing geologically, of the great plains of Northern India, 
of Mesopotamia, and of portions of Central Asia and 
.Siberia. The existence of deposits containing large mam- 
malian remains of the older Pliocene or Miocene divisions 
of the Tertiary period, has been ascertained at many places 
on the low lands of British India, in Burmah on the 
east, along the foot of the Himalaya, and near the Gulf of 
Cutch on the west, which indicates that very great changes 
of level and of conditions of surface have taken place in 
those localities since the later Tertiary epoch. The far 
wider spread of the older tertiaries proves that far greater 
alterations have occurred since the Eocene period. Num- 
mulitic limestones are found from Burmah to Eastern Ben- 
gal ; they are continuous along the flank of the table-land 
of Baluchistan, through Sindh to the Himalaya ; they are 
frequent throughout Persia, Asia Minor, Syria, Egypt, and 
along the Caspian , they are found at great elevations in 
the Himalaya — ^in one locality at more than 16,000 feet 
above the sea ; all this indicates that over a vast region, 
which is now dry land, often rising to very great altitudes, 
there existed a sea area at a period which, geologically 
speaking, appertains to the more recent epochs of the earth’s 
history. Hence the present configuration of the land must 
be due to movements of a subsequent date ; and it is thus 
shown that the vast elevation of the great Tibetan table- 
land is due to changes which are among the latest to which 
the earth’s surface has been subjected. No doubt the 
Caspian and Aral seas formed part of the ancient ocean 
which once occupied a great part of what is now Western 

43. The occurrence of a regular succession of the older 
fosailiferous deposits, from Upper Silurian upwards to the 
Triassic and Jurassic, and even to the Cretaceous formations, 
along the line lying to the north of the highest Himalayan 
ranges, gives ground for the supposition that an ancient 
sea-coast may have existed along this line j and that from 
a still earlier period there was dry land to the south, where 
the Himalaya now stands. Thus these mountains may 
have continued, as a chain of some importance, to occupy 
their present position from a period anterior to the Silurian 
epoch, while their existing very great elevation is probably 
due to the disturbances which l^ve taken place since the 
middle of the Tertiary period. 

44. There is no sufficient evidence of the former extent 
or distribution of the land south of the Himalaya. But 
from the absence of marine fossiliferous deposits of the older 
epochs, it has been inferred that the greater part, at least, 
of the peninsula of India may have been an area of dry 
land from a very remote time up to the middle of the Ter- 
tiary period, during which the great basaltic formations of 
Central India are supposed to have been thrown up; a 
partial submergence then seems to have occuired, followed 
by a re-elevation, which gave the continent its present form. 
The fossil remains that have been found indicate the 
^presence, in the Triassic or Permian age, of a great con- 
tinental area, extending from Europe, and forming a con- 
nection across the Indian Ocean between South Africa and 
the peninsula of India. Grounds also exist for supposing 
that the Indian peninsula was formerly united by dry 
land with Australia, and that, when these conditions pre- 
vailed, the peninsula was separated by sea from the rest of 
Asia. Other evidence of this is to be found in the distribu- 
tion of the races of men, and of plants and 

45. The occmrence of a large area of Silnrian and other 
Palaeozoic rocks in Northern Siberia, extending to the 
Altai mountains, with an apparent absence of the Mesozoic, 
has been explained as probably due to the existence of a 


marine area during the Palaeozoic epoch, at the close of 
which it was replaced by an area of land ; this was again 
submerged in the latest Tertiary period, during which a 
great part of the country was covered with the diluvial de- 
posits, in which are found the remains of large mammalia. 

46. The presence of coal in many parts of China and Cliina. 
Mongolia is a further indication of great former changes Central 
of condition of the surface in that part of the continent. 

47. Evidence exists of a former far greater extension of Himalayai 
glaciers on the Himalaya, possibly at the period during glaciers^ 
which the great glacial phenomena of Europe occurred; 

but too little is known to enable us to affirm that this in- 
dicates any general period of cold that affected the northern 
hemisphere as far south as the Himalaya, though the facts 
are sufficiently striking to suggest such a conclusion. 

Another explanation of the decrease of Himalayan glaciers 
is that it was a consequence of the diminution of the fall 
of snow, consequent on the gradual change of climate which 
must have followed a gradual transformation of an ocean 
area into one of dry land. This last-named circumstance 
would also account for the great changes in the quantity 
of rain-fall, and in the flow of the rivers, of which there 
are many indications in Western India, in Persia, and the 
regions east of the Caspian. 

48. A remarkable feature of Asia is the line of volcanic Volcanoes, 
activity which extends along its eastern coast through 
Kamchatka, the Kurile and Japanese islands, Formosa, and 

the Philippines, to the Malay archipelago. Thence the 
line is prolonged to the west, through Java and Sumatra 
to the Bay of Bengal, where it ends about in lat. 20® N. 
on the coast of Aracan, To the east and south there also 
seems to be a connection with the volcanic regions of Nev 
Zealand and the islands of the Pacific, and possibly with 
that of the antarctic land. There is no authentic evidence 
of active volcanoes in the interior of the continent. 

49. Although these facts give an extremely incomplete Depend- 
view of the geological structure of Asia, they will afford 
some slight idea of the great changes that have taken place 
throughout aU parts of the continent, and serve to convey foSTL 
a warning of the necessity for taking such changes into past con- 
account, when attempts are made to understand the manner ditions. 
in which animals and plants are distributed on the earth’s 
surface, and how their development may have taken place. 

The phenomena of living creatures as now observed are 
the results of various causes which have been in operation 
through a long period of time. Those causes which stiU 
continue to be in action may, in some respects, call for 
special attention, as determining the precise conditions 
under which organisations now have to exist, and as being 
those which now tend to destroy what has been, and to 
substitute something different in its place. But what re- 
mains necessarily depends on what preceded it, and the 
knowledge of the conditions and forms of life in the past 
is an essential element of the proper understanding of life 
as it now is. 

50. Climate is among the most important of the condi- Climate 
tions affecting all forms of life. Under this general term 

is designated the complicated series of phenomena which 
arise in the air surrounding any locality, and in the watery 
vapour diffused through that air. These phenomena, which 
include the variations of temperature and of moisture, the 
winds, the rain, and the electrical condition of the air, 
depend essentially on the action of solar heat on the atmo- 
sphere and the materials of the terrestrial globe. The main 
conditions which determine the climate of any place, are 
position on the earth in respect to latitude, elevation above 
the sea level, and character of the surface in relation to its 
power of absorbing or radiating heat. Owing to the ex- 
treme mobility of the air, its temperature and the quantity 
of moisture it contains are further influenced in a very 
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important degree by tbe proximity of large areas of .land 
and water and mountain ranges, and by tbe positicm of 
snob areas or ranges in relation to tbe direction of tbe 
earth's motion on its axis. On no portion of tbe globe are 
tbe diversities of climate due to these causes more remark- 
able, or brought into more striking contrast, than in Asia . 

51. Among tbe places on tbe globe where tbe tempera- 
ture falls lowest are some in Northern Asia, and among 
those where it rises highest are some in Southern A 
The mean temperature of the north coast of Eastern Si- 
beria is but a few degrees above the zero of Eahrenheit j 
the lowest mean temperature anywhere observed is about 
4° Fahr., at Melville Island, north of the American con- 
tinent. The isothermals of mean annual temperature He 
over Northern Asia on curves tolerably regular in their out- 
line, having their western branches in a somewhat higher 
latitude than their eastern ; a reduction of 1° of latitude 
corresponds approximately — and irrespective of modifica- 
tions due to elevation — to a rise of Fahr., as far say as 
lat. 30° N., where the mean temperature is about 75 ° Fahr. 
Further south the increase is slower, and the highest mean 
temperature anywhere attained in Southern Asia is not 
much above 82 ° Fahr. 

52 . The variations of temperature are very great in 
Siberia, amounting near the coast to more than 100° Fahr., 
between the mean of the hottest and coldest months, 
and to still more between the extreme temperatures of 
those months. In Southern Asia, and particularly near 
the sea, the variation between the hottest and coldest 
monthly means is very much less, and under the equator 
it is reduced to about 5 °, In Siberia the difference be- 
tween the means of the hottest and coldest months is 
hardly anywhere less than 60° Fahr. On the Sea of Aral 
it is 80° Fahr.j and at Astrakhan, on the Caspian, more 
than 50°. At Tiflis it is 45°. In Northern China, at 
Peking, it is 55°, reduced to 30° at Canton, and to 20° at 
Manilla. In Northern India the greatest difference does 
not exceed 40°; and it falls off to about 15° at Calcutta, 
and to about 10° or 12° at Bombay and Madras. The 
temperatures at the head of the Persian Gulf approximate 
to those of Northern India, and those of Aden to Madras. 
At Singapore the range is less than 5°; and at Batavia in 
Java, and Galle in Ceylon, it is about the same. The 
extreme temperatures in Siberia may be considered to He 
between 80° and 90° Fahr. for maxima, and between -40° 
and -70° Fahr. for minima. The extreme of heat near 
the Caspian and Aral seas rises to nearly 100° Fahr., while 
that of cold falls to -20° Fahr., or lower. Compared 
with these figures, we find in Southern Asia 110° or 112° 
Fahr. as a maximum hardly ever exceeded. The absolute 
minimum in Northern India, in lat. 30°, hardly goes 
below 32° ; at Calcutta it is about 40°, though the ther- 
mometer seldom falls to 50°. At Madras it rarely falls as 
low as 65°, or at Bombay below 60°. At Singapore and 
Batavia the thermometer very rarely faUs below 70°, or 
rises above 90°. At Aden the minimum is a few degrees 
below 70°, the maximum not much exceeding 90°. 

53. These figures sufficiently indicate the main char- 
acteristics of the air temperatures of Asia. Throughout 
its northern portion the winter is long and of extreme 
severity ; and even down to the circle of 35° N. lat., the 
minimum temperature is almost as low as zero of Fahren- 
heit. The summers are hot, though short in the northern 
latitudes, the TnaTi-mum of summer heat being compara- 
tively Httle less than that observed in the tropical countries 
further south. The moderating effect of the proximity of 
the ocean is felt in an important degree along the southern 
and eastern parts of Asia, where flie land is broken up 
into islands or peninsulas. The great elevation above the 
sea level of the central part of Asia, and of the table-lands 


of Afghanistan and Persia, tends to exaggerate the winter 
cold ; while the steriHty of the surface, due to the small 
rain-fall over the same region, operates powerfuHy in the 
opposite direction in increasing the summer heat. In the 
summer a great accumulation of solar heat takes place on 
the dry surface soil, from which it cannot be released up- 
wards by evaporation, as might be the case were the soil 
moist or covered with vegetation, nor can it be readily 
conveyed away downwards as happens on the ocean. In 
the winter sioular consequences ensue, in a negative direc- 
tion, from the prolonged loss of heat by radiation in the 
long and clear nights — an effect which is intensified where- 
ever the surface is covered with snow, or the air Httle 
charged with vapour. In illustration of the very slow 
diffusion of heat in the solid crust of the earth, and as 
affording a further indication of the climate of Northern 
Asia, reference may here be made to the frozen soil of 
Siberia, in the vicinity of Yakutsk. In this region the earth 
is frozen permanently to a depth of more than 380 feet, at 
which the temperature is still 5° or 6° Fahr. below the 
freezing point of water, the summer heat merely thawing 
the surface to a depth of about 3 feet. At a depth of 50 
feet the temperature is about 15° Fahr. below the freezing 
point. Under such conditions of the soil, the land, never- 
theless, produces crops of wheat and other grain from 
fifteen to forty fold. 

54. The very high summer temperatures of the area north High suin- 
of the tropic of Cancer are sufficiently accounted for, when mertem- 
compared to those observed south of the tropic, by the^®”'^^®* 
increased length of the day in the higher latitude, which 

more than compensates for the loss of heat due to the 
smaller midday altitude of the sun. The difference be- 
tween the heating power of the sun's rays at noon on 
the 2l8t June, in latitude 20° and in latitude 45°, is only 
about 2 per cent; while the accumulated heat received 
during the day, which is lengthened to 15|- hours in the 
higher latitude, is greater by about 11 per cent, than in 
the lower latitude, where the day consists only of 13J 
hours. 

55. Although the foregoing account of the temperatures Modifying 
of Asia supplies the main outline of the observed pheno- ^^anses. 
mena, a very important modifying cause, of which more 

will be said here^ter, comes into operation over the whole 
of the tropical region, namely, the periodical summer rains. 

These tend very greatly to arrest the increase of the 
summer heat over the area where they prevail, and other- 
wise give it altogether peculiar characteristics. 

56. The great summer heat, by expanding the air up- Periodical 
wards, disturbs the level of the planes of equal pressure, and variation 
causes an outflow of the upper strata from the heated area. 

The winter cold produces an effect of just an opposite 
nature, and causes an accumulation of air over the cold 
area. The diminution of barometric pressure which takes 
place all over Asia during the summer months, and the 
increase in the winter, are hence, no doubt, the results of 
the alternate heating and cooling of the air over the 
continent. 

57. The necessary and immediate results of such periodi- Periodical 
cal changes of pressure are winds, which, speaking gener- 

ally, blow from the area of greatest to that of least pressure, 

— ^subject, however, to certain modifications of direction, 
arising from the absolute motion of the whole body of the 
air due to the revolution of the earth on its axis from west 
to east. At the equator, where the velocity of revolution 
is about 1037 miles per hour, what is called calm air is in 
absolute motion from west to east with that velocity. If 
such air were impelled by any disturbance of pressure, 
from the eqdator northward, it would advance gradually to 
places having a less and less velocity of rotation, so that 
at lat. 15° N. the earth would be only moving with a 
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velocit 7 of about 1002 miles per Hour, wMle the air 
arriving from the equator (supposing it not to have been 
affected by friction) would be moving from west to east 35 
miles per hour f.aster than the surface, and would there- 
fore be felt as a wind having that velocity from the we$U 
In fact, however, the motion from the south would be 
combined with that from the west, and the air would blow 
as a south-west wind; while the friction against the earth’s 
surface would gradually check the excess of velocity toward 
the east, and no such great westerly velocity as that named 
would be developed. In a corresponding manner, air 
impelled from places situated on a higher latitude towards 
those on a lower, will be felt as wind having an easterly 
component The south-westerly winds, which prevail 
north of the equator during the hot half of the year, to 
which navigators have given the name of the S. W. monsoon 
(the latter word being a corruption of the Indian name for 
geastm), arise, in the manner just explained, from the great 
diminution of atmospheric pressure over Asia, which 
begins to be strongly marked with the great rise of tem- 
perature in April and May, and the simultaneous relative 
higher pressure over the equator and the regions south of 
it This diminution of pressure, which continues as the 
heat increases till it reaches its maximum in July soon 
after the solstice, is followed by the corresponding develop- 
ment of the S.W. monsoon; and as the barometric pressure 
is gradually restored, and becomes equalised within the 
tropics soon after the equinox in October, with the general 
fail of temperature north of the equator, the south-west 
winds fall off, and are succeeded by a N.E. monsoon, which 
ts developed during the winter months by the relative 
greater atmospheric pressure which then occurs over Asia, 
as compared to the equatorial region. 

58. Although the succession of the periodical winds 
follows the progress of the seasons as just described, the 
changes in the wind’s direction everywhere take place under 
the operation of special local influences which often dis- 
g\ii»e the more general law, and make it difficult to trace. 
Thus the S.W. monsoon begins in the Arabian Sea with 
west and north-westerly winds, which draw round as the 
year advances to south-west, and fall back again in the 
autumn by north-west to north. In the Bay of Bengal 
the stren^h of the S.W. monsoon is rather from Qie 
south and south-east, being succeeded by north-east winds 
after October, which give place to northerly and north- 
westerly windis as the year advances. Among the islands 
of the Malay Archipelago the force of the monsoons is 
much interrupted, and the position of this region on the 
equator otherwise modifies the directions of the prevailing 
winds. The southerly summer winds of the Asiatic seas 
betweeh the equator and the tropic do not extend to the 
coasts of Java, and the south-easterly trade winds are there 
developed in the usual manner. The China Sea is fully 
exposed to both monsoons, the normal directions of w'hich 
nearly coincide with the centre of the channel between the 
sontinent of Ajsia and the eastern islands. 

59. The south-west monsoon does not generally extend, 
m its character of a south-west wind, over the land. The 
current of air flowing in from over the sea is gradually 
diverted towards the area of least pressure, and at the 
same time is dissipated and loses much of its original 
force. The winds which pass northward over India blow 
as south-easterly and easterly winds over the north- 
eastern part of the Gangetic plain, and as south winds up 
the Indus. They seem almost entirely to have exhausted 
their northward velocity by the time they have reached the 
northern extremity of the great Indian plain; they are 
not felt on the table-lands of Afghanistan, and hardly 
penetrate into the ranges of the Himalaya, by whi<ffi 
mountains, and those which branch off from them into the 


Malay peninsula, tney are prevented from continuing their 
progress in the direction originally imparted to them. 

60. Among the more remarkable phenomena of the hot- Cyclones, 
ter seas of Asia must be noticed the revolving storms or 
cyclones, which are of frequent occurrence in the hot months 

in the Indian Ocean and China Sea, in which last they are 
known under the name of typhoon. The cyclones of the 
Bay of Bengal appear to originate over the Andaman and Bay of 
Nicobar islands, and are commonly propagated in a north- Bengal, 
westward direction, striking the east coast of the Indian 
peninsula at various points, and then often advancing with an 
easterly tendency over the land, and passing with extreme 
violence across the delta of the Ganges. They occur in all 
the hot months, from June to October, and more rarely in 
November, and appear to be originated by adverse currents 
from the north meeting those of the S.W, monsoon. The 
cyclones of the China Sea also occur in the hot months China, 
of the year, but they advance from N.E. to S.W., though 
occasionally from K to W. ; they originate near the island 
of Formosa, and extend to about the 10th degree of N, lat 
They are thus developed in nearly the same latitudes and 
in the same months as those of the Indian Sea, though 
their progress is in a different direction. In both cases, 
however, the storms appear to advance towards the area of 
greatest heat. In these storms the wind invariably circu- 
lates from N. by W. through S. to E. 

61. lu the cyclones observed in the Southern Indian Sontiieni 
Ocean off the coast of Madagascar the wind circulates 

in the opposite direction. These storms advance 
jN.E. to S.W., with a tendency to turn off to the S.E, ai* 
they die out. They occur between the months of Decem- 
ber and April, and between the 10th degree of S, lat. and 
the southern tropic. 

62. In all these cases the cyclones occur during the hot Their 
months of the year, when strong winds are developed by causes, 
the proximity of large heated areas of land and relatively 

cool areas of sea, and when the air, being highly charged 
with vapour, is liable to great disturbances of temperature 
on any considerable condensation being set up. More- 
over, they most frequently happen at the times when the 
direction of the dominant winds is changing, and when 
important variations of atmospheric pressure are certainly 
taking place. Actual barometric observations have not 
yet been obtained in sufficient number or continuity to 
establish the precise conditions under which these storms 
arise, but there is no reason to doubt the correctness of the 
general views held regarding them, or that with the pro- 
gress of knowledge much may be done to enable mariners 
to avoid their, worst consequences. 

63. The heated body of air carried from the Indian Earns of 
Ocean over Southern Asia by the S.W. monsoon comes up S.W. mon- 
highly charged with watery vapour, and hence in a concli- 
tionto release a large body of water as rain upon the land, 
whenever it is brought into circumstances which reduce 

its temperature in a notable degree. Such a reduction of Their 
temperature is brought about along the greater part of the causes 
coasts of India and of the Burmo-Siamese peninsula by the 
interruption of the progress of the wind current by con- 
tinuous ranges of mountains, which force the mass of air 
to rise over them, whereby the air being rarefied, its specific 
capacity for heat is increased and its temperature falls, 
vrith a corresponding condensation of the vapour originally 
held in suspension. 

64. This explanation of the principal efficient cause of Geiieral 
the summer rains of South Asia is immediately based on ckaractet. 
an analysis of the complicated phenomena actuaDy observed, 

and it serves to accoxmt for many apparent anomalies. 

The heaviest falls of rain occur along lines of mountain of 
some extent directly facing the vapour-beating winds, as 
on the Western Ghats of India and the west coast of the 
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Malay peninsuk. The same results are found along the 
mountains at a distance from the sea, the heayiest rainfall 
known to occur anywhere in the world (not less tha n 
600 inches in the year) being recorded on the Khasiya 
range about 100 miles north-east of Calcutta, which pre- 
sents an abrupt front to the progress of the moist winds 
flowing up from the Bay of Bengal. The cessation of the 
rains on the southern border of Baluchistan, west of 
Kurrachee, obviously arises from the projection of the 
south-east coast of Arabia, which limits the breadth of the 
S. W. monsoon air current and the length of the coast line 
directly exposed to it. The very small and irregular rain- 
fall in Sindh and along the Indus is to be accounted for 
by the want of any obstacle in the path of the vapour- 
bearing winds, which, therefore, carry the uncondensed 
rain up to the Punjab, where it falls on the outer ranges 
of the western Himalaya and of Afghanistan. 

65. Somewhat similar results, though on a smaller scale, 

‘ attend the operation of the well-known land and sea breezes, 

which are universally prevalent in hot countries bordering 
on the sea. The relative greater heating of the land than 
of the sea during the day disturbs the planes of atmos- 
pheric equilibrium, and a dispersion of air in the higher 
regions from over the land leads to a diminution of pres- 
sure there and an increase over the sea. This causes the 
sea breeze, which is an inflow of moist air over the land 
from below j and where, as is frequently the case, this 
breeze is forced, as it advances, to rise considerably above 
the sea level, condensation takes place on the mountain 
slopes either in clouds or rain. The constant precipitation 
of rain on tropical coasts is mainly due to this action. 

66. An analogous, though less well understood, system 
of alternating winds is almost invariably set up over moun- 
tains rising abruptly from plains, currents blowing from 
the higher ground to the lower during the night, and from 
the lower to the higher during the day. Such winds are 
often combined with the land and sea breezes, which they 
tend to exaggerate. The diurnal mountain winds are very 
strongly marked on the Himalaya, where they probably 
are the most active agents in determining the precipitation 
of rain along the chain — the monsoon currents, as was 
!)efore stated, not penetrating among the mountains. The 
Cormation of dense banks of cloud in the afternoon, when 
the up wind is strongest, along the southern face of the 
snowy ranges of the Himalaya, is a regular daily pheno- 
menon during the hotter months of the year, and heavy 
rain, accompanied by electrical discharges, is frequent 
result of such condensation. 

67. Too little is known of the greater part of Asia to 
admit of any more being said with reference to this part 
of the subject, than to mention a few facts bearing on the 
rainfall At Tiflis the yearly fall is 22 inches; on the 
Caspian about 7 or 8 inches ; on the Sea of Aral 5 or 6 
inches. In South-western Siberia it is 12 or 14 inches, 
diminishing as we proceed eastward to 6 or 7 inches at 
Barnaul, and to 5 or 6 inches at Urga in STorthem Mon- 
golia. At Hertschinsk in Eastern Siberia it is about 15 to 
20 inches. In China we And about 23 inches to be the 
fall at Peking ; while at Canton, which lies nearly on the 
northern tropic and the region of the S.W. monsoon is 
entered, the quantity is increased to 78 inches. At Batavia 
in Java the fall is about 78 inches ; at Singapore it is nearly 
100 inches. The quantity increases considerably on that 
part of the coast of the Malay peninsula which is not 
sheltered from the south-west by Sumatra. On the Tenas- 
serim and Burmese coast falls of more than 200 inches are 
registered, and the quantity is here nowhere less than 75 
or 80 inches, which is about the average of the eastern part 
of the delta of the Ganges, Calcutta standing at about 64 
inches. On the hill a that flank Bengal on the east the 


fall is very great. On the Khasiya hills, at an elevation 
of about 4500 feet, the average of 10 years is more than 
560 inches. As much as 150 inches has been measured 
in one month, and 610 inches in one year. On the west 
coast of the Indian peninsula the fall at the sea level varies 
from about 75 to 100 inches, and at certain elevations on 
the mountains more than 250 inches is commonly regis- 
tered, with intermediate quantities at intervening localities. 

On the east coast the fall is far less, nowhere rising to 50 
inches, and towards the southern apex of the peninsula 
being reduced to 25 or 30 inches. Ceylon shows from 60 to 
80 inches. As we recede from the coast the fall diminishes, 
till it is reduced to about 26 or 30 inches at the head of 
the Qangetic plain. The tract along the Indus to within 
60 or 80 miles of the Himalaya is almost rainless, 6 or 8 
inches being the faU in the southern portion of the Punjab. 

On the outer ranges of the Him^aya the yearly fall 
amounts to about 200 inches on the east in Sikim, and 
gradually diminishes on the west, where north of the Pun- 
jab it is about 70 or 80 inches. In the interior of the 
chain the rain is far less, and the quantity of precipitation 
is so small in Tibet that it can be hardly measured. It is 
to the greatly reduced faU of snow on the northern faces 
of the highest ranges of the Himalaya that is to be attri- 
buted the higher level of the snow-line, a phenomenon 
which was long a cause of discussion. 

68. In Afghanistan, Persia, Asia Minor, and Syria, winter Seasons 
and spring appear to be the chief seasons of condensation, rain. 

In other parts of Asia the principal part of the rain falls 
between May and September, that is, in the hottest half of 

the year. In the islands under the equator the heaviest 
faR is between October and February. 

69. Such are the climatal conditions of the principal Biology. 
regions of Asia, pnder which the plants and animals that 
inhabit them are at present distributed. In attempting 

to appreciate and to explain the very complicated facts of 
distribution it is essential to bear in mind that what we 
find at the present time is, as was before observed, the 
result of causes that have been in operation from periods Dislribu- 
long antecedent to that in which the earth has taken its tion of life 
existing form, and acquired its existing conditions of tem- 
perature, climate, and arrangement of land and sea areas. 

Our knowledge of the manner in which the successive 
changes which have affected the earth's surface took place 
is, however, still so imperfect, that it is often not possible 
to state with certainty how the facts of distribution have 
occurred, and much is' yet open to conjecture. But there 
is, notwithstanding, an overwhelming force of argument ta 
establish the conclusion, that the diffusion of the forms of 
animal and vegetable life has gone on for a vast length of 
time by natural descent, and subject to the action of ten- 
dencies to variation; the general result being that the 
forms which first existed have been suppressed, and others 
introduced in their places. This modification of form in Causes of 
time is seen to have been commonly accompanied by a ^^liange. 
corresponding movement or diffusion in plctce^ governed 
no doubt primarily by the variations of temperature and 
climate and conditions of surface which have accompanied 
the movements of the soRd crust of the earth, or may 
have been due to cyclical change. The conformity of the 
facts of the geographical distribuj^ion of life with this con- 
ception is no longer seriously questioned. The mutual 
relations among the several branches of animal and vege- 
table Ufe, and the marked effects produced on aU organised 
creatures by conditions of climate, are apparent. The 
abundance of certain forms of animals and plants in cer* 
tain areas, and their gradual diminution in number beyond 
such areas until they disappear altogether, is well known ; 
as also the ordinary similarity of the general assemblages ' 
of Rving creatures in countries not far distant from one 
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Hnother, and haying similar conditions of climate. In pro- 
portion as the distance between two areas increases, and 
their mutual accessibility diminishes, and their conditions 
of climate differ, the likeness of the forms of life within 
them becomes less, until the connection may be reduced 
to what is due to common descent from extremely remote 
ancestors. 

70. Turning to the continent of Asia, such broadly char- 
acterised similarities and differences will be seen to be well 
marked. The general assemblage of animals and plants 
found over Northern Asia resembles greatly that found in 
the parts of Europe which are adjacent, and which have a 
similar climate. Siberia, north of the 50th parallel, has 
a climate not much differing from the similarly situated 
portion of Europe, though the winters are more severe and 
the summers hotter. The rainfall, though moderate, is still 
suMcient to maintain the supply of water in the great rivers 
that traverse the country to the Arctic Sea, and to support 
an abundant vegetation. A similar affinity exists between 
the life of the southern parts of Europe and that in the 
zone of Asia extending from the Mediterranean across to 
the Himalaya and Northern China, This belt, which em- 
braces Asia Minor, Northern Persia, Afghanistan, and the 
southern slopes of the Himalaya, from its elevation has a 
temperate cUmate, and throughout it the rainfall is suffi- 
cient to maintain a vigorous vegetation, while the summers, 
though hot, and the winters, though severe, are not ex- 
treme. The plants and animals along it are found to have 
a marked similarity of character to those of South Europe, 
with which region the zone is virtually continuous 

71. The extremely dry and hot tracts which constitute 
an almost unbroken desert from Arabia, through South 
Persia and Baluchistan, to Sindh, are characterised by con- 
siderable uniformity in the types of life, which closely 
approach to those of the neighbouring hot and dry regions 
of Africa. The region of the heavy periodical summer 
rains and high temperature, which comprises India, the 
Indo-Chinese peninsula, and Southern China, as well as 
the western part of the Malay Archipelago, is also marked 
by much similarity in the j)lants and animals throughout 
its extent. The area between the southern border of Si- 
beria and the margin of the temperate alpine zone of the 
Himalaya and North China, comprising what are com- 
monly called Central Ajsia, Turkistan, Mongolia, and Western 
Manchuria, is an almost rainless region, having winters of 
extreme severity and summers of intense heat Its ani- 
mals and plants have a special character suited to the pe- 
culiar climatal conditions, more closely allied to those of 
the adjacent northern Siberian tract than of the other 
bordering regions. The south-eastern parts of the Malay 
islands have much in common with the Australian con- 
tinent, to which they adjoin, though their affinities are 
chieffy Ind ian . North China and Japan also have many 
forms of life in common. Much still remains to be done 
in the exploration of China and Eastern Asia^ but it is 
known that many of the special forms of this region ex- 
tend. to the Himalaya, while others clearly indicate a con- 
nection with North America. 

^ 72. The foregoing brief review of the principal territorial 
livisions according to which the forms of life are distri- 
buted in Asia, indicates how close is the dependence of this 
distribution on climatal conditions, and this wiU be made 
more apparent by a somewhat fuller account of the 
features of the flora and fauna. 

73. The flora of the whole of Northern Asia is in essen- 
tia^ the same as that of Northern Europe, the differences 
being due rather to variations of species than of genera. 
The absence of the oak and of aU heaths east of the Ural 
may be noticed Pines, larch, birch, are the principal trees 
on the mountains ; willows, alders, and poplars on the lower 


ground. The northern limit of the pine in Siberia is about 
lat 70^ 

74. Along the warm temperate zone, from the Mediter- Warm 
ranean to the Himalaya, extends a flora essentially Euro- temperate 
pean in character. Many European swedes reach the central 
Himalaya, though few are known in its eastern parts. The 
genera common to the Himalaya and Europe are much 

more abundant, and extend throughout the chain, and to 
all elevations. There is also a corresponding diffiision of 
Japanese and Chinese forms along this zone, these being 
most numerous in the eastern Himalaya, and less frequent 
in the west. 

75. The truly tropical flora of the hotter and wetter Eastern 
regions of Eastern India is continuous with that of the and 
Malayan peninsula and islands, and extends along the lower Nalay 
ranges of the Himalaya, gradually becoming less marked, 

and rising to lower elevations as we go westward, where 
the rainfall diminishes and the winter cold increases. 

7 6. The vegetation of the higher and therefore cooler Himalaya 
and less rainy ranges of the Himalaya has greater uni- 
formity of character along the whole chain, and a closer 
general approach to European forms is maintained; an 
increased number of species is actually identical, among 
these being found, at the greatest elevations, many alpine 
plants believed to be identical with species of the north 
Arctic regions. On reaching the Tibetan plateau, with the Tibet, 
increased dryness the flora assumes many features of the 
Siberian t 3 rpe. Many true Siberian species are found, and 
more Siberian genera. Some of the Siberian forms, thus 
brought into proximity with the Indian flora, extend to 
the rainy parts of the mountains, and even to the plains of 
upper India. Assemblages of marine plants form another 
remarkable feature of Tibet, these being frequently met 
with growing at elevations of 14,000 to 15,000 feet above 
the sea, more especially in the vicinity of the many salt 
lakes of those regions. 

77. The vegetation of the hot and diy region of the Hot and 
I south-west of the continent consists largely of plants which 

I are diffused over Africa, Baluchistan, and Sin^; many 
these extend into the hotter parts of India, and not a few 
common Egyptian plants are to be met with in the Indian 
peninsula. 

78. The whole number of species of plants indigenous in Indian 
the region of south-eastern Asia, which includes India and flora, 
the Malayan peninsula and islands, from about the 65th 

to the 105 th meridian, is estimated by Dr Hooker at from 
12,000 to 15,000. The principal orders, arranged accord- 
ing to their numerical importance, are as follows : — Legv^ 

Twinosce, Euhiaceca, Orchideoe,C(mpodt(ie, GframinecB^Bupkor- 
biacecB, Acanth/zceoe, Cyperacece^ and LabiatcB, But within 
this re^on there is a very great variation between the 
vegetation of the more humid and the more arid regions, 
while the characteristics of the flora on the higher moun- 
tain ranges differ wholly from those of the plains. In short, 
we have a somewhat heterogeneous assemblage of tropical, 
temperate, and alpine plants, as has been already briefly 
indicated, of which, however, the tropical are so far domi- 
nant as to give their character to the flora viewed as a 
whole. The Indian flora contains a more general and com- 
plete illustration of almost all the chief natural families of 
all parts of the world than any other country. Compodtm 
are comparatively rare ; so also Graminece and Oyperacece 
are in some places deflcient, and LahiatcBf Leguminosce, 
and ferns in others. Euphorhiacece, and Scrophvlariaceos, 
and OrchideoB are unirersally present, the last in specially 
large proportions. 

79. The perennially humid regions of the Malayan penin- Malayan 
sula and western portion of the archipelago are everywhere peninaula^ 
covered with dense forest, rendered ffifficult to traverse by 

the thorny cane, a palm of the genus Calamus, which has 
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Its greatest development in this part of Asia. The chief 
Uees belong to the orders of Terebinthacece^ SapindaceoB^ 
^eliacecB^ ClusiaceoBy Dipterocarj>e(z^ Ttrnsirommctm, Legvr 
minosoe^ knrels, oaks, and figs, with DUlemacecSy Sapotaceoe, 
and nutmegs. Bamboos and palms, with Pandanus and 
Praccem, are also abundant. A similar forest flora ex- 
tends along the mountains of eastern India to the Hima- 
laya, where it ascends to elevations varying from 6000 
to 7000 feet on the east to 3000 or 4000 feet on the 
west. 

80. The arboreous forms which least require the humid 
and equable heat of the more truly tropical and equatorial 
climates, and are best able to resist the high temperatures 
and excessive drought of the northern Indian hot months 
from April to June, are certain Leguminosce, Bauhinia^ 
Acacia, Butea, and Dalhergia, Bomhax, Shorea, Nauclea, 
Lctgerstrcemia, and Bignonia, a few bamboos and palms, 
with others which extend far beyond the tropic, and give a 
tropical aspect to the forest to the extreme northern border 
of the Indian plain. 

81. Of the herbaceous vegetation of the more rainy 
regions may be noted the OrcMdece, Orontiaceoe, Scitaminece, 
with ferns and other Cryptogams, besides GraminecB and 
Oyperaceoe, Among these some forms, as among the trees, 
extend much beyond the tropic and ascend into the tem- 
perate zones on the mountains, of which may be mentioned 
Begonia, Oshechia^ various C^andraeece, Scitaminece, and 
a few epiphytical orchids. 

82. Of the orders most largely developed in South India, 
and more sparingly elsewhere, may be named Aurantiacece, 
Dipterocarpece, Bahaminece, Mbenacece, Jasminece, and Oyr- 
tandraceoe; but of these few contain as many as 100 peculiar 
Indian species. N'epenthes may be mentioned as a genus 
specially developed in the Malayan area, and extending 
from New Caledonia to Madagascar; it is found as far 
north as the Khasiya hiUs, and in Ceylon, but does not 
appear on the Himalaya or in the peninsula of India. The 
Balsaminece may be named as being rare in the eastern 
region and very abundant in the peninsula. A distinct 
connection between the flora of the peninsula and Ceylon, 
and that of eastern tropical Africa is observable not only 
in the great similarity of many of the more truly tropic^ 
forms, and the identity of families and genera found in 
both regions, but in a more remarkable manner in the like- 
ness of the mountain flora of this part of Africa to that 
of the peninsula, in which several species occur believed 
to be identical with Abyssinian forms. This connection 
is further established by the absence from both areas of 
oaks, conifers, and cycads, which, as regards the two first 
families, is a remarkable feature of the flora of the penin- 
sula and Ceylon, as the mountains rise to elevations in 
which both of them are abundant to the north and east. 
With these facts it has to be noticed that many of the 
principal forms of the eastern flora are absent or compara- 
tively rare in the peninsula and Ceylon. 

83. The general physiognomy of the Indian flora is mainly 
determined by the conditions of humidity of climate. The 
impenetrable shady forests of the Malay peninsula and 
Eastern Bengal, of the west coast of the Indian peninsula, 
and of Ceylon, offer a strong contrast with the more loosely- 
timbered districts of the drier regions of Central India and 
the North-western Himalaya. There are no plains covered 
with forest as in tropical America, the low lands of India 
being either highly cultivated and adorned with planted 
wood, or, where cut off from rain, nearly complete desert. 

84. The higher mountains rise abruptly from the plains ; 
ou their slopes, clothed below almost exclusively with the 
more tropical forms, a vegetation of a warm temperate 
character, chiefly evergreen, soon begins to prevail, com- 
prising Magnoliaceoe, Ternstroamuicecey sub-tropical Bosa^cece, 


rhododendron, oak, Ilex, Symplocos, Laurinece, Finns longi- 
folia, with mountain forms of truly tropical orders, palms, 
PandanTis, Musa, Titis, Vemonia, and many others. On 
the east the vegetation of the Himalaya is most abundant Eastern 
and varied. The forest extends, with great luxuriance, to 
an elevation of 12,000 feet, above which the sub-alpine 
region may be said to begin, in which rhododendron scrub 
often covers the ground up to 13,000 or 14,000 feet. Only 
one pine is found below 8000 feet, above which several other 
Ooniferce occur. Plantains, tree-ferns, bamboos, several 
Calami, and other palms, and Pandanus, are abundant at 
the lower levels. Between 4000 and 8000 feet epiphytal 
orchids are very frequent, and reach even to 10,000 feet 
Vegetation ascends on the drier and less snowy mountain 
slopes of Tibet to above 18,000 feet On the west, with Western, 
the drier climate, the forest is less luxuriant and dense, 
and the hill sides and the valleys better cultivated. The 
warm mountain slopes are covered with Finns longifolia, 
or with oaks and rhododendron, and the forest is not com- 
monly dense below 8000 feet, excepting in some of the 
more secluded valleys at a low elevation. From 8000 to 
12,000 feet, a thick forest of deciduous trees is almost 
universal, above which a sub-alpine region is reached, and 
vegetation as on the east continues up to 1 8,000 feet or 
more. The more tropical forms of the east, such as the 
tree-ferns, do not reach west of NepauL The cedar or 
Deodar is hardly indigenous east of the sources of the 
Quiiges, and at about the same point the forms of the 
west begin to be more abundant, increasing in number as 
we advance towards Afghanistan. 

8fl. The cultivated plants of the Indian region include Cultivated 
wheat, barley, rice, and maize ; various millets, Sorghum, plants. 
Penidllaria, Panicum, and Meudne ; many pulses, peas, 
and beans; mustard and rape; ginger and turmeric; pepper 
and capsicum; several Gucurhitaceoe ; tobacco, Sesamum, 
poppy, Grotolaria, and Cannabis; cotton, indigo, and sugar; 
coffee and tea; oranges, lemons of many sorts; pomegranate, 
mango, figs, peaches, vines, and plantains. The more com- 
mon palms are Cocos, Phcenix, and Borassus, supplying 
cocoa-nut and toddy. Indian agriculture combines the 
harvests of the tropical and temperate zones. North of the 
tropic the winter cold is sufficient to admit of the cultivar 
tiou of almost aU the cereals and vegetables of Europe, 
wheat being sown in November and reaped early in April. 

In this same region the summer heat and rain provide a 
thoroughly tropi^ climate, in which rice and other tropical 
cereals are freely raised, being as a rule sown early in »fuly, 
and reaped in September or October. In southern India, 
and the other parts of Asia and of the islands having a 
similar climate, the difference of the winter and summer 
half years is not sufficient to admit of the proper cultiva 
tion of wheat or barley. The other cereals may be seen 
occasionally,, where artfficial irrigation is practised, in all 
stages of progress at all seasons of the year, though the 
operations of agriculture are, as a general ride, limited to 
the rainy months, when alone is the requisite supply of 
water commonly forthcoming. 

86. The trees of India producing economically useful Timber 
timber are comparatively few, owing to the want of dura- 
biKty of the wood, in the extremely hot and moist climate. 

The teak, Tectona grandis, supplies the finest timber. It 
is found in greatest perfection in the forests of the west 
coasts of Burmah and the Indian peninsula, where the rain- 
fall is heaviest, growing to a height of 100 or 160 feet, 
mixed with other trees and bamboos. The s41, Shorea 
rohusta, a very durable wood, is most abundant along the 
skirts of the Himalaya from Assam to the Punjab, and is 
found in Central India, to which the teak also extends. 

The sal grows to a large size, and is more gregarious than 
the teak. Of other useful woods found in the plains may 
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be named tbe babool, Acacia ; toon, Cedrela; and sissoo, 
BalhergioL. The only timber in ordinary nse obtained from 
the Himalaya proper is the Deodar, Cedrus, not distinct 
from the cedar of Lebanon. Besides these are the sandal- 
wood, SarUcUum^ of Southern India, and many sorts of 
bamboo found in all parts of the country. The chinchona 
has recently been introduced with complete success ; and 
the mahogany of America reaches a large siae, and gives 
promise of being grown for use as timber. 

87. The flora of the rainless region of South-western Asia 
ia continuous with the desert flora of Northern and Eastern 
Africa, and extends from the coast of Senegal to the 
meridian of 75® E., or from the great African desert to the 
border of the rainless tract along the Indus and the southern 
parts of the Punjab. It includes the peninsula of Arabia, 
the shores of the Persian Gulf, South Persia, and Afghani- 
stan, and Baluchistan. On the west its limit is in the 
Cape de Terde Islands, and it is partially represented in 
Abyssinia. 

88. The more common plants in the most characteristic 
part of this region in Southern Arabia are Capparidem, 
Euph/yrhiacece, and a few LeguTninoscB, a Reseda and Dip- 
ten/gium; palms, PdygonaceaSy ferns, and other crypto 
gams, are rare. The number of families relative to the area 
is very small, and the number of genera and species equally 
restricted, in very many cases a single species being the 
only representative of an order. The aspect of the vege- 
tation is very peculiar, and is commonly determined by 
the predominance of some four or five species, the rest 
being either local or sparingly scattered over the area. The 
absence of the ordinary bright green colours of vegetation 
is another peculiarity of this flora, almost all the plants 
having glaucous or whitened stems. Foliage is reduced to 
a minimum, the moisture of the plant being stored up in 
massive or fleshy stems against the long-continued drought. 
Aridity has favoured the production of spines as a defence 
from external attack, sharp thorns are frequent, and asperi- 
ties of various sorts predominate. Many species produce 
gums and resins, their stems being encrusted with the 
exudations, and pungency and aromatic odour is an almost 
universal quality of the plants of desert regions. 

89. The cultivated plants of Arabia are much the same as 
those of Northern India — ^wheat, barley, and the common 
Sorghum^ with dates and lemons, cotton and indigo. To 
these must be added coffee, which is restricted to the slopes 
of the western hills. Among the more mountainous regions 
of the south-western part of Arabia, known as Arabia FeKx, 
the summits of which rise to 6000 or 7000 feet, the rain- 
fall is sufficient to develop a more luxuriant vegetation, 
and the valleys have a flora like that of similarly situated 
parts of southern Persia, and the less elevated parts of 
Afghanistan and Baluchistan, partaking of the characters 
of that of the hotter Mediterranean region. In these coun- 
tries aromatic shrubs axe abundant. Trees are rare, and " 
almost restricted to Pistacia, Geltis, and Dodcmcea, with 
poplars, and the date palm. Prickly forms of Statice and 
Astragalns cover the dry hills. In the spring there is an 
abundant herbaceous vegetation, including many bulbous 
plants, with genera, if not species, identical with those 
of the Syrian region, some of whic^ extend to the 
Himalaya. 

90. The flora of the northern part of Afghanistan ap- 
proximates to that of the contiguous western Himalaya. 
Cbiercus IleXj the evergreen oak of Southern Europe, is 
found in forests as far east as the Sutlej, accompanied 
with other European forms. In the higher parts of 
Afghanistan and Persia Boraginece and thistles abound ; 
"igantic Umbelli/ercB, such as Fmda^ Galhanum, Dc/rema^ 
Btdxm, Peucedanim, Prangos, and others, also characterise 
the same districts, and some of them extend into Tibet. 
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91. The flora of Asia Minor and Northern Persia differs Persia 
but little from that of the southern parts of Europe. The and Asia 
mountains are clothed, where the fall of rain is abundant, 

with forests of Quefrcm, Fagus, UlmuCy Acer^ CarpinuSy 
and Oorylusy and various Goniferce, Of these the only 
genus that is not found on the Himalaya is Fagus. Fruit 
trees of the plum tribe abound. The cultivated plants are 
those of Southern Europe. 

92. The vegetation of the Malayan Islands is for the most Malayan 
part that of the wetter and hotter region of India; but the islands, 
greater uniformity of the temperature and humidity leads 

to the predominance of certain tropical forms not so con- 
spicuous in India, while the proximity of the Australian 
continent has permitted the partial diffusion of Australian 
types which are not seen in India. The liquidambar 
and nutmeg may be noticed among the former ; the first 
is one of the most conspicuous trees in Java, on the 
mountains of the eastern part of which the casuarina, one 
of the characteristic forms of Australia, is also abundant 
Rhododendrons occur in Borneo and Sumatra, descending 
to the level of the sea. On the mountains of Java there 
appears to be no truly alpine flora ; Scmfraga is not found. 

In Borneo some of the temperate forms of Australia appear 
on the higher mountains. On the other islands similar 
characteristics are to be observed, Australian genera ex- 
tending to the Philippines, and even to Southern China. 

93. The analysis of the Hong Kong flora by Mr Bentham China, 
indicates that about three-fifths of the species are common 

to the Indian region, and nearly all the remainder are either 
Chinese or local forms. The number of species common to 
Southern China, Japan, and Northern Asia ia smalL The 
cultivated plants of China are, with a few exceptions, the 
same as those of India. South China, therefore, seems, 
botanically, hardly distinct from the great Indian region, 
into which many Chinese forms penetrate, as before no- 
ticed. The flora of North China, which is akin to that of 
Japan, shows manifest relation to that of the neighbouring 
American continent, from which many temperate forms 
extend, reaching to the Himalaya, almost as far as Kash- 
mir. Very little is known of the plants of the interior of 
Northern China, but it seems probable that a complete 
botanical connection is established between it and the tem- 
perate region of the Himalaya. 

94. The vegetation of the dry region of Central Asia is Central 
remarkable for the great relative number of Ohenopodiacece, ^sia. 
Salicomia and other salt plants being common; Polygon 
nacece also are abundant ; leafless forms being of frequent 
occurrence, which gives the vegetation a very remarkable 
aspect. Peculiar fonns of Leguminosce also prevail, and 
these, with many of the other plants of the southern and 
drier regions of Siberia, or of the colder regions of the 
desert tracts of Persia and Afghanistan, extend into Tibet, 
where the extreme drought and the hot (nearly vertical) 

sun combine to produce a summer climate not greatly 
differing from that of the plains of Central Asia. 

95. The zoological provinces of Asia correspond very Zoology. 
closely with the botanical. The northern portion of Asia, 

as far south as the Himalaya, is not zoologically distinci 
from Europe, and these two areas, with the strip of Africa 
north of the Atlas, constitute the Palasarctic region of 
Dr Sclater, whose zoological primary divisions of the earth 
have met with the general approval of naturalists. The 
south-eastern portion of Asia, with the adjacent islands of 
Sumatra, Java, Borneo, and the Philippines, form his Indian 
region. The extreme south-west part of the continent 
constitutes a separate zoological district, comprising Arabia, 
Palestine, and Southern Persia, and reaching, like the hot 
desert botanical tract, to Baluchistan and Sindh ; it belongs 
to what Dr Sclater calls the Ethiopian region, which ex- 
tends over Africa, south of the Atlas. The Celebes, 
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Papua, and tils other islands east of Java beyond Wallace’s 
line (see par. 6), fall within the A.ustralian region. 

A few words may be said about the characteristic ani- 
ixials of each of these divisions. 

palsearctic 96. Nearly all the mammals of Europe also occur in 

region. Northern Asia, where, however, the Palaearctic fauna is 

jfammals. }yj numerous additional species. The character- 

istic groups belong mostly to forms which ai*e restricted 
to cold and temperate regions. Consequently the Quad- 
mmana, or monkeys, are nearly unrepresented, a single 
species occurring in Japan, and one or two others in North- 
ern China and Tibet. Insectivorous bats are numer- 
ous, but the frugivorous division of this order is only 
represented by a single species in Japan. Carnivora are 
also numerous, particularly the frequenters of cold cKmates, 
such as bears, weasels, wolves, and foxes. Of the Inaecti- 
vora numerous forms of moles, shrews, and hedgehogs pre- 
vail The Eodents are also well represented by various 
squirrels, mice, and hares. Characteristic forms of this 
order in Northern Asia are the marmots {Arctomys) and 
the pikas, or tailless hares {Lagomys). The great order of 
Un^ata is represented by various forms of sheep, as 
many as ten or twelve wild species of Ovis being met with 
in the mountain chains of Asia; and more sparingly by 
several peculiar forms of antelope, such as the saiga {Saiga 
tatarica)y and the Gazella gntturosa^ or yellow sheep. 
Coming to the deer, we also meet with characteristic forms 
in Noithern Asia, especially those belonging to the typical 
genus Gervus, The musk deer {Moschu^ is also quite 
restricted to Northern Asia, and is one of its most pecu- 
liar types. 

Birds. 97. The ornithology of Northern Asia is even more 
closely allied to that of Europe than the mammal fauna 
Nearly three-fourths of the well-known species of Europe 
extend throughout Siberia into the islands of the Japanese 
empire. Here again we have an absence of aU tropical 
forms, and a great development of groups characteristic of 
cold and temperate regions. One of the most peculiar of 
these is the genus PhcLsianuSf of which splendid birds all 
the species are restricted in their wild state to Northern 
Asia. The still more magnificently clad gold pheasants 
{Thau7nalea\ and the eared pheasants {Crossoptilon)^ are 
also confined to certain districts in the mountains of 
North-eastern Asia, Amongst the Pasaeres^ such forms as 
the larks, stone chats, finches, linnets, and grosbeaks, are 
well developed, and exhibit many species. 

iBdm 98. The mammal fauna of the Indian region of Asia 
aJ ^^ch more highly developed than that of the Palse- 
arctic. The Quadrumana are represented by several 
peculiar genera, amongst which are Semnojnthecw, Hyla- 
hates^ and Simda. Two peculiar forms of the Lemurine 
group are also met witL Both the insectivorous and 
frugivorous divisions of the bats are well represented. 
Amongst the Insectivora very peculiar forms are found, 
such as Gymnura and Twpaia. The Carnivora are likewise 
numerous ; and this region may be considered as the true 
home of the tiger, though this animal has wandered far 
north into the Palaearctic division of Asia. Other charac- 
teristic Carnivora are civets, various ichneumons, and the 
benturong {Arctictis). Two species of bears are likewiae 
restricted to the Indian region. In the order of Eodents 
squirrels are very numerous, and porcupines of two genera 
are met with. The Indian region is the home of the 
Indian elephant — one of the two sole remaining representa- 
tives of the order Proboscidea. Of the Ungulates, four 
species of rhinoceros and one of tapir are met with, besides 
several peculiar forms of the swine family. The Bovidae, or 
hollow-homed ruminants, are represented by several genera 
of antelopes, and by species of true Bos — such as B. 
sondiUcus, B, frontalis, and B. hubalus. Deer are likewise 
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numerous, and the peculiar group of Chevrotains (Tragulus) 
is characteristic of the Indian region. Finally, this region 
affords us representatives of the order Edentata, in the 
shape of several species of Manis^ or scaly ant-eater. 

99. The assemblage of birds of the Indian region is one Birds, 
of the richest and most varied in the world, being surpassed 
only by that of tropical America. Nearly every order, 
except that of the Struthiones, or ostriches, is well repre- 
sented, and there are many peculiar genera not found else- 
where, such as Buceros^ Earpactes^ Lophophoncs, Eupl<y 
camTiSy Favoy and Oeriomis, The Phasianidae (exclusive 

of true PJiasianus) are highly characteristic of this region, 
as are likewise certain genera of barbets (Megalcema), 
parrots {Palceomis), and crows {Dendrocittay Jlrocissay and 
Cissa). The family Eurylcemidce is entirely confined to 
this part of Asia. 

100. The Ethiopian fauna plays but a subordinate part Ethiopian 
in Asia, intruding only into the south-western corner, and region, 
occupying the desert districts of Arabia and Syria, although 

some of the characteristic species reach still further into 
Persia and Sindh, and even into Western India. The 
lion and the hunting-leopard, which may be considered as, 
in this epoch at least, Ethiopian types, extend thus far, 
besides various species of jerboa and other desert-loving 
forms. 

101. In the birds, the Ethiopian type is shown by the Birds, 
prevalence of larks and stone-chats, and by the complete 
absence of the many peculiar genera of the Indian region. 

102. The occurrence of mammals of the Marsupial order Australian 
in the Molucca Islands and Celebes, while none have been region, 
found in the adjacent islands of Java and Borneo, lying on Mammals, 
the west of Wallace’s line, or in the Indian region, shows 

that the margin of the Australian region has here been 
reached. The same conclusion is indicated by the absence 
from the Moluccas and Celebes of various other Mammals, 
Quadrumana, Carnivora, Insectivora, and Euminants, 
which abound in the western part of the Archipelago. Deer 
do not extend into New Guinea, in which island the genus 
Siis appears to have its eastern Hmit. A pecuh'ar form of 
baboon, Oynopithecusy and the singular ruminant, Anoa, 
found in Celebes, seem to have no relation to Asiatic 
animals, and rather to be allied to those of Africa. 

103. The birds of these islands present similar pecu- Birds, 
liarities. Those of the Indian region abruptly disappear 

at, and many Australian forms reach but do not pass, the 
line above spoken of. Species of birds akin to those of 
Africa also occur in Celebes. 

104. Of the marine orders of Sirenia and Cetacea the Marine 
Dugong, Ealicoro, is exclusively found in the Indian mammals. 
Ocean ; and a dolphin, Platanistay peculiar to the Ganges, 
ascends that river to a great distance from the sea. 

105. Of the sea fishes of Asia, among the Acanth -Seafiskes 
pterygii, or spiny-rayed fishes, the Percidce, or perches, are 
largely represented j the genus Serranus, which has only 

one species in Europe, is very numerous in Asia, and the 
forms are very large. Other allied genera are abundant, 
and extend from the Indian seas to Eastern Africa. The 
Squamipennes, or scaly-finned fishes, are principally found 
in the seas of Southern Asia, and especially near coral 
reefs. The Mullidce, or red mullets, are largely represented 
by genera differing from those of Europe. The Folynemi 
which range from the Atlantic through the Indian Ocean 
to the Pacific, supply animals from which isinglass is prc 
pared; one of them, the mango-fish, esteemed a great 
delicacy, inhabits the seas from the Bay of Bengal to Siam. 

The Sdcsnidce extend from the Bay of Bengal to China, but 
are not known to the westward. Horae mackerel are. nu- 
merous. The StrcmateidcBy or pomfrets, resemble the dory, 
a Mediterranean form, and extend to China and the Pacific. 

The sword fishes, XiphiidoB — ^the lancet fishes, Acmthu.r%(kfi 
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— aad the scaooard fishes, Trichuridas, are distributed 
through the seas of South Asia. Mackerels of various 
genera abound, as well as gobies, blenrdes, and mullets. 

106. Among the Anacanthini, the cod family so well 
known in Europe shows but one or two species in the seas 
of South Asia, though the soles and allied fishes are numer- 
ous along the coasts. Of the Physostomi, the siluroids are 
abundant in the estuaries and muddy waters ; the habits 
of some of these fishes are remarkable, such as that of the 
males carrying the ova in their mouths till the young are 
hatched. The small family of Scopelidce affords the gela- 
tinous Harpodon^ or bumalo. The gar-fish and flying- 
fishes are numerous, extending into the seas of Europe. 
The Clupeidos^ or herrings, are most abundant ; and an- 
chovies, or sardines, are found in shoals, but at irregular 
and uncertain intervals. The marine eels, MurcerddoBy are 
more numerous towards the Malay Archipelago than in the 
Indian seas. Forms of sea-horses (Hippocampus) ^ pipe- 
fishes {SyngnathiLs), fife-fishes {Sclerodermus)y and sun-fish, 
globe-fish, and other allied forms of GymnodmteSy are not 
uncommon. 

107. Of the cartilaginous fishes, Chondropterygii, the true 
sharks and hammer-headed sharks, are numerous. The 
dig-fish also is found, one species extending from the 
Indian seas to the Cape of Good Hope. The saw-fishes, 
Fnstidcs, the electrical rays, TorpcdinoB, and ordinary rays 
and skates, are also found in considerable numbers. 

108. The fresh waters of Southern Asia are deficient 
in the typical forms of the Acanthopteiygii, and are 
chiefly inhabited by carp, siluroids, simple or spined eels, 
and the walking and climbing fishes. The Siluridm 
attain their chief development in tropical regions. Only 
one Silurus is found in Europe, and the same species 
extends to Southern Asia and Africa. The SalmonidcB 
are entirely absent from the waters of Southern Asia, 
though they exist in the rivers that flow into the Arctic 
Ocean and the neighbouring parts of the Northern Pacific, 
extending perhaps to Formosa; and trout, though un- 
known in Indian rivers, are found beyond the watershed 
of the Indus, in the streams flowing into the Caspian. 
The QypnnidoB^ or carp, are largely represented in Southern 
Asia, and there grow to a size unknown in Europe; a 
Barbus in the Tigris has been taken of the weight of 300 
S). The chief development of this family, both as to size 
and number of forms, is in the mountain regions with a 
temperate climate ; the smaller species are found in the 
hotter regions and in the low-lying rivers. Of the Glupddce, 
or herrings, numerous forms occur in Asiatic waters, ascend- 
ing the rivers many hundred miles ; one of the best known 
of Indian fishes, ike hilsa, is of this family. The stur- 
geons, which abound in the Black Sea and Caspian, and 
ascend the rivers that fall into them, are also found in 
Asiatic Bussia, and an allied form extends to Southern 
China. The walking or climbing fishes, which are peculiar 
to South-eastern Asia and Africa, are organised so as to 
be able to breathe when out of the water, and they are 
thus fitted to exist under conditions which would be fatal 
to other fishes, being suited to live in the regions of periodi- 
cal drought and rain in which they are found. 

109. The insects of all Southern Asia, including India 
south of the Himalaya, China, Siam, and the Malayan 
Islands, bdong to one group ; not oiily the genera, but 
even the species, are often the same on the opposite sides of 
the Bay of Bengal The connection with Africa is marked 
by the occurrence of many genera common to Africa and 
/India, and confined to those two regions, and similarities 

of form are not uncommon there in cases in which the 
^nera are not peculiar. Of Coleopterous insects known to 
inhabit East Siberia, nearly one-third are found in Western 
Europe. The European forms seem to extend to about 


the 30th parallel of N. lat., south of which the Tndo- 
Malayan types are met with, Japan being of the Europeo- 
Asiatic group. The northern forms extend generally along 
the south coast of the Mediterranean up to the border ot 
the great desert, and from the Levant to the Caspian. 

110. Of the domesticated animals of Asia may first be Domesti- 
mentioned the elephant. It does not breed in captivity, cated ani* 
and is not found w^d west of the Jumna river in Northern 

India. The horse is produced in the highest perfection in 
Arabia, and the hot and dry countries of Western Asia. 

Ponies are most esteemed from the wetter regions of the 
east, and the hilly tracts. Asses are abundant in most 
places, and two -^d species occur. The horned cattle 
include the humped oxen and buffaloes of India, and the 
yak of Tibet. A hybrid between the yak and Indian cattle, 
called zo, is commonly reared in Tibet and the Himalaya. 

Sheep abound in the more temperate regions, and goats 
are universally met with ; both of these animals are used 
as beasts of burden in the mountains of Tibet. The rein- 
deer of Northern Siberia call also for special notice ; they 
are used for the saddle as well as for draught. 

111. Among the later results of scientific research, the Ethxo- 
demonstration of man's existence on the earth at a period 
vastly anterior to any of which we have any knowledge 
through existing records, is one of the most important in 
giving a solid foundation to the study of ethnology. We 

have learned that man was the contemporary of many 
extinct animals, at a time when the main outlines of the 
land within the area of the present continent of Europe 
were wholly different from what they now are ; and that 
human societies have been advancing towards their pre- 
sent condition during a series of ages, for the extent of 
which our ordinary conceptions of time afford no adequate 
measure. Such facts have given an altogether different 
direction to the current of opinion as to the manner in 
which the great groups of mankind have become distri- 
buted over the areas where they are now found. So, too, 
the knowledge of the want of stability of forms of human 
speech has had an important bearing on these same sub- 
jects; for the evidence of the modifications which the chief 
spoken languages have undergone during the historic period 
shows that there is probably no country in which the tongue 
in use a thousand years ago would now be intelligible, 
and leads to the conclusion that even a radical diversity of 
language need not imply difference of race. In short, the 
science of ethnology being, like aU others, built up on kets 
only to be obtained by actual observation, requires that 
these shall be interpreted by an intelligent and constantly 
repeated review of the whole series of available data as 
precise knowledge advances. 

112. Asia, including its outlying islands, has become Mon- 
the dwelling-place of all the great families into which the, golian 
races of men have been divided* By far the largest area 

is occupied by the Mongolian group. These have yellow- 
brown skins, black eyes and hair, flat noses, and oblique 
eyes. They are short in stature, with little hair on the 
body and face. In general tennis they extend, with modi' 
fications of character probably due to admixture with othe 
types and to varying conditions of life, over the whole of 
Northern Asia as far south as the plains bordering the 
Caspian Sea, including Tibet and China, and also over the 
Indo-Malayan peninstSa and Archipelago, excepting Papua 
and some of the more eastern islands. 

113. Next in numerical importance to the Mongolians 
are the races which have been called by Professor Huxley 
Melanochroic and Xanthochroic, The former includes the hroic, 
dark-haired people of Southern Europe, and extends over 
North Africa, Asia Minor, Syria to South-western Asia, 

and through Arabia and Persia to India. The latter race 
includes the fair-haired people of Northern Europe, and 
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extends over nearly the same area as the Melanochroi, trith 
which race it is greatly intermixed. The Xanthochroi have 
fair skins, blue eyes, and light hair ; the others have dark 
skins, eyes, and hair, and are of a slighter frame. Together 
they constitute what were once called the Caucasian races. 
The Melanochroi are not considered by Professor Huxley 
to be one of the primitive modifications of mankind, but 
rather to be the result of the admixture of the Xanthochroi 
with the Australioid type, next to be mentioned. 

114. The third group is that of the AustraliM type. 
Their hair is dark, generally soft, never woolly. The eyes 
and skin are dark, the beard often well developed, the nose 
broad and flat, the lips coarse, and jaws heavy. This race 
is believed to form the basis of the people of the Indian 
peninsula, and of some of the hill tribes of Central India, 
to whom the name Dravidian has been given, and by its 
admixture with the Melanochroic group to have given rise 
to the ordinary population of the Indian provinces. It 
is also probable that the Australioid family extends into 
South Arabia and Egypt. 

115. The last group, the Fegroid^ is represented by the 
races to which has been given the name of Negrito, from 
the small size of some of them. They are closely akin to 
the negroes of South Africa, and possess the characteristic 
dark skins, woolly, but scanty beard and body hair, broad 
flat noses, and projecting lips of the African; and are 
diffused over the Andaman Islands, a part of the Malay 
peninsula, the Philippines, Papua, and some of the neigh- 
bouring islands. The Negritos appear to be derived from 
a mixture of the true Negro with the Australian type, 

116. The distribution of the Mongolian group in Asia 
offers no particular difficulty. There is complete present, 
and probably previous long-existing, geographical con- 
tinuity in the area over which they are found. There is 
also considerable similarity of climate and other conditions 
throughout the northern half of Asia which they occupy. 
The extension of modified forms of the Mongolian type 
over the whole American continent may be mentioned as a 
remarkable circumstance connected with this branch of the 
hamsn race. 

117. The Mongolians of the northern half of Asia are 
almost entirely nomadic, hunters and shepherds or herds- 
men. The least advanced of these, but far the most 
peaceful, are those that occupy Siberia. Further south the 
best known tribes are the Mdnchus, the Mongols proper, 
the Moguls, and the Turks, all known under the name of 
Tartars, and to the ancients as Scythians, occupying from 
east to west the zone of Asia comprised between the 40th 
and 50th circles of N. lat. The Turks are Mahometans; 
their tribes extend up the Oxus to the borders of Afghani- 
stan and Persia, and to the Caspian, and under the name of 
Kirghis into Kussia, and their language is spoken over a 
large part of Western Asia. Their letters are those of 
Persia. The Manchus and Mongols are chiefly Buddhist, 
with letters derived from the ancient Syriac. The Mdnchus 
are now said to be gradually falling under the influence of 
Chinese civilisation, and to be losing their old nomadic 
habits, and even their peculiar language. The predatory 
habits of the Turkish, Mongolian, and M^inchu popula- 
tion of Northern Asia, and their irruptions into other parts 
of the continent and into Europe, have produced very 
remarkable results in the history of the world, to which 
further reference will be made hereafter. 

118. The Chinese branch of the Mongolian family are 
a thoroughly settled people of agriculturists and traders. 
They are partially Bud^bist; and have a peculiar mono- 
syllabic, uninflected language, with writing consisting of 
symbols, which represent words; not letters. 

119. The countries lying between India and the Mon- 
golian area are occupied by populations chiefly of the Mon- 


gol ian and Chinese type, having languages fundamentally 
monosyllabic, but using letters derived from India, and 
adopting their religion, which is almost everywhere 
Buddhist, from the Indians. Of these may be named the 
Tibetans, the Burmese, and the Siamese. Cochin-Chins, 
is more nearly Chinese in all respects. 

120. The Malays, who occupy the peninsula and most Mays, 
of the islands of the Archipelago called after them, are 
Mongols apparently modified by their very different climate, 

and by the maritime life forced upon them by the physical 
conditions of the region they inhabit. As they are now 
known to us, they have undergone a process of partial 
civilisation, first at the hands of the Brahminical Indians, 
from whom they borrowed a religion, and to some extent 
literature and an alphabet, and subsequently from inter- 
course with the Arabs, which has led to the adoption of 
Mahometanism by most of them, 

121. The name eA Aryan has been given to the races Ary^ and 
speaking languages derived from, or akin to, the ancient Semites. ^ 
form of Sanskrit, who now occupy the temperate zone 
extending from the Mediterranean, across the highlands of 

Asia Minor, Persia, and Afghanistan, to India. The races 
speaking the languages akin to the ancient Assyrian, which 
are now only represented by Arabic, have been called 
Semitic, and occupy the countries south-west of Persiti, 
including Syria and Arabia, besides extending into North 
Africa. Though the languages of these races are very 
different they cannot be regarded as physically distinct, 
and they are both without doubt branches of the Melano- 
chroi, modified by admixture with the neighbouring races, 
the Mongols, the Australioids, and the Xanthochroi. 

122. The Aryans of India are probably the most settled Language 
and civilised of all Asiatic races. Tins type is found in its 
purest form in the north and north-west, while the mixed 

races and the population referred to the Australioid type 
predominate in the peninsula and Southern India. Among 
the hill tribes of Central India are some which appear to 
have a Mongolian origin, and to have come in from the 
north-east, such as the Koles and Bhils. The spoken 
languages of Northern India are very various, differing 
one from another in the sort of degree that English differs 
from German, though all are thoroughly Sanskritic in thei" 
vocables, but with an absence of Sanskrit grammar that 
has given rise to considerable discussion. The languages 
of the south are Dravidian, not Sanskritic. The letters of 
both classes of languages, which also va^ considerably, 
are all modifications of the ancient P^li, and probably 
derived from the Dravidians, not from the Aryans. They 
are written from left to right, exception being made of Urdti 
or Hindustani, the mixed Janguage of the Mahometan con- 
querors of Northern India, the character used for writing 
which is the Persian. From the Biver Sutlej and the 
borders of the Sindhian desert, as far as Burmah and to 
Ceylon, the religion of the great bulk of the people of 
India is Hindu or Brahminical, though the Mahometans 
are often numerous, and in some places even in a majority. 

West of the Sutlej the population of Asia may be said to 
be wholly Mahometan, with the exception of certain 
relatively small areas in Asia Minor and Syria, where 
Christians predominate. The language of the Punjab does 
not differ very materially from that of Upper India. West 
of liie Indus the dialects approach more to Persian, which 
language meets Arabic and Turki west of the Tigris, and 
along the Turkoman desert and the Caspian. Through the 
whole of this tract the letters are used which are common 
to Persian, Arabic, and Turkish, written from right to left 

123. The presence of the Negroid type in isolated Asiatic Bistribn- 
areas, so far removed from the existing Negro region, ol 
appears to require for its explanation the former extension 

of dry land from Africa across the area now occupied by 
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ciie Indian Ocean, and the later disappearance of snch land 
by changes of level of the earth's surface. If, again, the 
relation of the Dravidian (non-Aryan) population of Southern 
and Central India to that of Australia he real, — and the re- 
lationship seems to be sufficiently established, — the presence 
in India of this race seems also to require the former occur- 
rence of great alterations in the distribution of sea and 
land across the equatorial region of the Indian Ocean, and 
probably an alternation or repetition of movements such as 
our better knowledge of other parts of the earth shows us 
to have been normal rather than abnormal That changes 
on a very great scale have taken place in Southern Asia in 
the very latest geological periods is well established, and 
as was before observed (par. 44), these hypotheses are 
supported by direct geological evidence, and corroborated 
by the facta of botanical and zoological distribution. 

IIisTOBT. 124. In looking hack on the materials at onr com- 
mand for ascertaining how the existing condition of the 
earth and its inhabitants has been brought about, we are 
generally forced to the conclusion that they are but frag- 
mentary and disappointing ; this is more especially the 
case in dealing with our own race. Of historical records 
ffiere are hardly any that extend to seven centuries before 
the Christian era, except those in the form of monuments 
and of fragmentary and obscure inscriptions. What is left 
of more remote antiquity is Httle more than the material 
wreck of human societies; the living forces that carried 
them forward have necessarily escaped us, except as matter 
of conjecture. 

Prehistoric 125. Of prehistoric man little has yet been discovered in 
Asia ; but a sufficient number of stone and bronze imple- 
ments or weapons has been found in various parts of India 
to show that the first steps of the human race in civilisa- 
tion are everywhere almost identical. 

Ar^’ansand 126. The feeble light thrown on the earliest history of 

Semites. Aryan race exhibits it as a pastoral people occupying 
the valleys and mountains along the Oxus. In its proximity 
to the south were the Semitic races, distributed from Syria 
to the Euphrates and Persia, and perhaps further east. These 
two races are seen to have spread across Southern Europe, 
North Africa, and South-western Asia; the Aryans sup- 
plying their liaguage to the greater part of Europe and of 
the temperate zone of Asia, from the Mediterranean to 
India; the Semites giving theirs to Arabia, Syria, and 
North Africa. It is supposed that the population of the 

Their mi- Bxm referred to was thus distributed by reason of migra- 

grations. tions caused by pressure from Mongolian tribes on the north, 
such as is known to have arisen since the historical period. 
Possibly the movements may have been due to changes 
in the climate, and the gradual diminution of the rain-fall 
(of which there is evidence), which might have rendered 
the area originally occupied by the Aryans unable to sup- 
port them. But it may be regarded as certain that the 
Brahminical race, formerly dominant in Upper India, 
entered that country from the north-west as invaders. The 
ascertained connection of the languages of India and of the 
intermediate tract with the ancient Aryan or Yedic lan- 
guage, the fact that the founders of the Biiahminical faith 
fixed themselves in or near the mountains of Northern 
India, the greater predominance of the Aryan type in this 
region, the separation of a privileged higher from a servile 
lower class or caste, and the general evidence of the diffn- 
mon of Indian civilisation from west to east, with many 
other circumstances, tend to corroborate such a view. An 
intrusion of Aryans into the countries originally occu- 
pied by the Semites seems also to have taken place in 

LaKgoagea. 3!ran or Persia. As the Aryan language dieveloped into 
the Sanskrit in India, so in Persia it gave birth to the 
Zendic or Pehlvi, the language of the sacred books of the 
'F'ire- worshippers; and as the Aryans seem to have borrowed 
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the Dravidian letters in the former country, so they adopted 
those of the Semites, or ancient Assyrians, in the other. 

The European branch of the Aryans, the Hellenic racea^ 
likewise appear to have had no letters of their ovm, and to 
have borrowed a Semitic alphabet from the Phoeniciana. 

The Bactiian Aryans used an archaic quasi-Phoenician 
alphabet in North India till 250 B.C., about which time 
the Pali letters, on which the Devanagari alphabet was 
based, are known to have been current. 

127. The races that formerly occupied the plains of Earliest 
Mesopotamia and the neighbouring mountains — the Baby- civilisation, 
lonians and Assyrians — are, next to the Egyptians, those 

whose monuments and inscriptions supply the earliest 
definite records of mankind, going back possibly nearly 
4000 years from the present time. These, and the corre- 
sponding remains of the Egyptians, which are of even 
greater antiquity, taking us back perhaps 6000 years or 
more, indicate that powerful kings then ruled over these 
countries, with frequent changes in the boundaries of the 
separate states, under conditions not very greatly different 
from those that continued until the kingdoms disappeared, 
before the progress of Roman or Mahometan power. How 
long these races may have taken to arrive at the state of 
civilisation in which they were as they first become known 
to us it is impossible to say; but there is nothing to 
suggest that their condition is to be accounted for other- 
wise than by prolonged gradual transformations, such as 
they and all other races are known to have undergone 
in the time subsequent to that from which our historical 
records commence. 

128. The task of tracing from these remote epochs to General 
more recent times the mutual relations that have arisen view, 
between the people of the several parts of Asia and the 
surrounding countries, leads us to .a review of the history 

of the continent, of which a very brief outline will be 
attempted. From this we shall see how the progressive 
races of Europe appear to have had their origin in Asia ; 
how in Asia and Egypt were taken the first steps in human 
civilisation and learning ; how in Asia arose all the forms 
of religion which have so greatly infiuenced the history of 
man, — the Yedantic, the Buddhist, the Hebrew, and, more 
especially, Christianity and Mahometanism; how the move- 
ments of the population of Central Asia have affected tL d 
surrounding regions; and lastly, how the condition of 
almost the whole continent has, from the earliest ages to 
the present day, been one to invite foreign conquest, and 
to lead to the supremacy of foreign races over aU its partly 

129. The earliest event in Hindu chronology which ha^ Hindu 
any pretence to being called historical is the war of the clrouo- 
M^hdbhArat. The account of this is contained in a poem^ 
written about 500 B.C., which is one of the Yedas. Il 
seems to have been a contest between two branches of the 
house reigning in Northern India, and to have occurred 
about 1400 B.O. The accounts of antecedent periods are 
manifestly mythical, and merely indicate the probability 

of the gradual progress of the conquering Brahminical race 
from west to east. The Yedas are a collection of hymns 
and heroic poems, containing the religious doctrines of the 
Aryans at that remote period, and embodying the earliest 
system of philosophy which we possess. The inroad of 
Alexander the Great to the Sutlej (Hyphasis) in 350 b.o. 
affords a landmark in a very obscure past. The Greek 
colony left in Bactria survived nearly to the Christian era. 

In 550 B.O. was bom, in Northern India, Sakya, the founder 
of Buddhism. This was a development of the Yedio 
theology ; in the course of two or three centuries it became 
dominant in India, whence it was carried into Tibet and 
Ohina, and at length became, and still remains, the religion 
of the greater part of Asia, though it eventually declined 
in India, and has now almost entirely disappeared from the 
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country of its ongin. Asoka, one of the Hindu kings of 
whom memorials exist in inscriptions found in various 
paxts of India, lived when Buddhism was triumphant, in 
250 B.a The subsequent annaJs consist of little more 
than lists of kings of various dynasties settled in various 
parts of the country, until we reach the period of the 
Mahometan conquests, 

130. Of the western parts of Asia it will suffice to 
say that about 600 B.a the kingdoms known under the 
names of Babylonia, ALSsyria, Media, and Persia, began to 
coalesce, and were at len^h united under Cyrus, the 
Persian, the “ Great King,” whose territories are said to 
have extended from the Mediterranean to the Indus. 

During this period the civilisation and learning of Egypt 
and Western Asia had penetrated into Greece, where was 
developed, from the branch of the Aryan race which occu- 
pied that country, the most extraordinarily intellectual 
community which has ever existed. The successful resist- 
ance of Greece to the advance of the Persians probably 
prevented the spread of the western Asiatics over Europe, 
and left that continent open to the evolution of the far 
higher type of civilisation which is its characteristic. The 
destruction of the Persian monarchy by Alexander took 
place about 330 b.c. After the Indian expedition and 
death of the great Greek conqueror, his Asiatic kingdom 
fell to pieces, and numerous petty sovereignties were 
formed out of it. About fifty years before the Christian 
era, the Romans for the first time appeared on the arena 
of Asia, took possession of Syria, and soon after occupied 
a large part of Asia Minor, and at length established them- 
selves on the Tigris. During this interval the more 
eastern part of the old Persian kingdom, called by the 
Romans Parthia, had again acquired an independent exist- 
ence, and its monarch, once more assuming the title of the 
" Great King,*^ fruitlessly attempted to drive the Romans 
out of Asia. In the year 274 a.d, later successes of the 
Romans in the East were celebrated by the famous triumph 
of the Emperor Aurelian, in which, it is said, ambassadors 
appeared from all parts of Asia, even from China. The 
conflicts between the Persians and Romans continued long 
after the division of the Roman empire, 395 A.D., without 
any material change of the boundaries of the contending 
parties. The Romans or Byzantines never advanced beyond 
Armenia or the Tigris; nor could the Persians permanently 
retain possessions to the west of those limits, though once 
(620) they had penetrated to the walls of Constantinople. 

131. While these conflicts were in progress, events of 
an altogether different character had arisen, which have 
brought a small portion of Western Asia into prominent 
notice in the world's history. Christianity had its ongin 
in Syria, among the Jews, a tribe of Semitic race, whose 
sacred writings and history are of extreme antiquity, and 
have been preserved and are well known by reason of the 
special interest created in them. The Christian faith 
spread rapidly over Asia Minor, and soon extended to all 
parts of the Roman empire, in which it was at length 
accepted as the state religion about 320 a.d. 

132. Among the efficient agencies of Western progress no 
doubt can exist that Christianity was one of the most active. 
It necessarily happened that the religion which established 
itself on the ruins of the superstitions of the Old World 
should have an important influence on the new forms of 
society that arose ; and as the Christian faith gradually 
became the dominant and at length the only religion of 
Europe, it shared greatly, both through its doctrines and 
its organisation, in bringing about the intellectual and 
Social advance that has there taken place. * 

133. But Christianity, though it had its origin in Western 
Asia, has produced no such consequences there. The pro 
gfess which it had made to the eastward during the first 


six centuries was very soon after cut short by the founding 
of a rival proselytising religion by Mahomet, 620 a.©., 
whose followers and successors effectually arrested the 
spread of the Christian faith in this direction. 

134. The Arabs, under the influence of the fanatical Its spread, 
preachings of their prophet, now burst forth upon the 
countries around them; in less than a century, 730 A.D., 

they had possessed themselves of Persia and Transoxiana, 
penetrated to the Indus, driven the Byzantine armies out 
of Asia Minor and Syria, overcome Egypt, advanced along 
Northern Africa to the Atlantic, had conquered Spain, and 
even entered France. Nor was this a mere temporary 
success. Though the Arabs were at once repelled from 
France, the Mahometans held their ground in Spain for 
more than seven centuries, and have not only been dpmi- 
nant to the present day in all other parts of their earliest 
conquests, but have since added largely to the area in 
which the religion of Mahomet has been ^opted, 

135. It was to the immediate successors of Mahomet Its infm- 
that our race is indebted for the impulse given to science, 
which was so long wholly neglected or deliberately con 
demned by Christian authority in Europe. But although 

it is not possible to say that Mahometanism has been with- 
out beneficial tendencies or results, yet the general history 
of Mussalman races has been marked by horrible barbari- 
ties and utter disregard of human life. The annals of 
Asiatic kingdoms present us, for the most part, with a 
succession of unscrupulous tyrants, among whom have 
appeared, at most, two or three sovereigns under whom 
anything like real progress towards civilisation was possiUj. 

And, admitting that rulers of aU races and religions have 
in turn exhibited qualities, which can only be regarded 
with reprobation, and that it is not easy to discriminate 
between what is due to the infl.uence of race and what to 
that of religion, it is certain that the Mahometan Mongols 
to whom Asia was for centuries a prey far outstripped, in 
the violation of the principles on which civilisation is based, 
all other communities in any part of Europe or Asia. 

136. The Arab empire, under the khalifa of Baghdad, Successors 
culminated about 800 A.D., but hardly mamtained its Ma- 
integrity fifty years more. On its disruption a Turki 
dynasty established itself in Ghazni, from which sprung 
Mahmfid, who first invaded India in 1001, and extended 

his rule to the Ozus and Persia. His successors (not 
descendants) established the Mahometan kingdom of 
Delhi in 1200, which gradually extended over all Northern 
India in the next two centuries. After Mahmiid's death 
another Turki house, that of the Seljuks, established itseU 
in Persia, Asia Minor, and Syria, about 1050, extended 
its authority to Egypt 1170, and retained its vitality till 
1300. The Crusades, between 1100 and 1300, set up a 
small Christian power m Syria, with which the Seljnk Turks 
were in a state of almost constant conflict, the famous 
Saladin (SMah-u-din) having been one of their chiefs. In 
the wars between the followers of the crescent and the 
cross, it is hard to say which party inflicted the greatest 
atrocities on the unfortunate i^abitants of the country 
around the Holy Sepulchre, 

137. Two centuries before the Christian era the Mon- Chengluz 
golian races of Central Asia are known to have begun 

the series of predatory incursions on their neighbours, 
which so long made them the terror of aU parts of the 
Old World less barbarous than their own. The most 
important of these irruptions took place about 1220, 

Chenghiz ELh&ti, a Mongolian chief, having made him- 
self master of Central Asia, established his capital at 
Kkrakorum, the precise site of which is doubtful. In 
1215 he took possession of Northern China, and then 
turned westward ; he overran the whole of Turkistan, the 
countries along the Oxos, Afghanistan, and Persia, and 
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added them to his empire. After his death, in 1227, his 
successors, dividing his kingdom among them, continued 
their advance to the west. They swept away the remain^ 
of the Arab khalifs of Baghdad in 1258, and overthrew 
the Seljuks in Asia Minor in 1300; several of their expe- 
ditions for plunder reached India ; and they spread them- 
selves over South-eastern Europe, into Eussia, Hungary, 
and Poland, and entered Siberia. During this interval, as 
they became settled, they abandoned the simple deistical 
faith of their fathers, and adopted the religion of the races 
they had conquered. 

rimai*. 138. In the year 1370 there rose, above the ordinary 
level of the successors of Chenghiz, another chief, who 
claimed descent from the great khan, but was more indebted 
for his position to his own force of character. From an 
obscure position in Samhrkhand, Tumir, commonly spoken 
of as Tamerlane by European writers, had acquired in the 
course of twenty years the sovereignty of Afghanistan, 
Transoxiana, of Persia as far as the Euphrates, and of 
Eastern Turkistan to Klishg^r. His armies reached to 
Siberia, and he carried his devastations into the heart of 
Russia, almost to the walls of Moscow. In the years 
1398-99, excited by fanaticism and the love of rapine, he 
made his celebrated march into India, an account of which, 
with his other exploits, exists, written by himself. He 
plundered and burnt Delhi, which city was surrendered 
under a solemn promise of protection ; he carried off in- 
numerable captives, ravaged the neighbouring country, 
and massacred the Hindu inhabitants to wash out the 
stains of Mussulman blood spilt by his sword ; and finally 
quitted India, leaving anarchy, famine, and pestilence 
behind him, having in four short months overwhelmed 
the provinces of Northern Hindustan by calamities which 
prostrated the kingdom of Delhi for nearly a century. 
From these ruins the ruthless barhariau turned to the 
extreme west of Asia, which he ravaged with greater 
ferocity, if possible, than India. After the overthrow of 
the Seljuk Turks in 1300, the descendants of Chenghiz 
ruled in Asia Minor for some years. Amid the dis- 
orders that accompanied the successions of this dynasty, 
there started up another adventurer, Osmin or Othman, 
who established himself in the north-western region of Asia 
Minor, overlooking the Euxine and Sea of Marmora. 
The descendants of Osman had already become important 
chiefs, in 1360, when they had driven the Byzantines 
out of Asia and, under Amurath, established themselves 
in Europe in the provinces adjoining Constantinople, and 
had also extended their sway eastward to the Euphrates. 
It w£^ against Bajazet, the successor of Amurath, that 
Tim dr turned his arms (1400). Aleppo and Damascus 
were utterly destroyed by him. From Syria, passing the 
plains of Mesopotamia, where it is said he erected a 
pyramid of 90,000 heads on the ruins of Babylon, he 
pursued the Osmanlis into Anatolia; there Bajazet was 
defeated and made prisoner. Timdr having established 
his supremacy throughout Western Asia and made the 
Greek emperor his tributary, turned back to Sam^khand, 
and died in 1405, on his way to attack China, The suc- 
cessors of Bajazet soon recovered their hold on Asia Minor 
and Syria, and in 1453 took Constantinople, and put a 
final end to the Byzantine power, establishing in its place 
the Ottoman empire, extending over Greece, the Danubian 

Kings of pr<>'^iices, and Asia Minor. 

Belli). i39. Turning once more to India, we find the kings of 

Bi ar. Delhi still in a feeble condition in 1526, when B4bar, 
the sixth descendant of Timdr, and on his mother's side of 
the family of Chenghiz Khan, who had established him- 
self at Cabul, marched upon Delhi, defeated the king at 
Paniput, and made himself master of Northern Hindustan. 
On this occasion esmnon were first used in war in India, 


I A 

On his death, Cabul witu the Punjab were separated from 
the kingdom of Delhi, and after some years of disorder 
in the succession, the Indian sovereignty came into the 
hands of his grandson Akbar, 1656, who has been Akbar 
justly spoken of as taking a place among that rarest 
order of princes whose reigns have been a blessing to 
mankind. He died in 1606, having re-established the 
Mogul kingdom of Delhi over all Northern India, from 
Candahar to Bengal, and as far south as the Deccan. 

He was remarkable alike for his learning, his tolerance, 
his justice, the excellence of his personal character, and 
his administrative capacity ; and it may truly be said 
that the foundations of the present system of govern- 
ment in Northern India were laid by this great man, who 
for the first time really consolidated the kingdom, and 
established an organised administration. 

140. Akbar's successors, among whom may be named Later 
Shah Jehan as being but little less eminent than his 
grandfather, ruled in India till 1748, extending their 
power further south, over nearly the whole of the penin- 
sula, but with various reverses and a gradual decay of 
strength. The Mogul dynasty dragged on a feeble exist- 
ence, till it virtually fell before the Mahrattas ; after this 

it maintained for a few years a sovereignty little more 
than nominal, and finally disappeared on the establishment 
of the British power in Northern India, Among the more 
notable incidents in this interval are the establishment 
of the Mahratta government in the Deccan under Sevaji 
in 1647, and that of the Sikhs at Lahore in 1708 (the 
founders of the religion having lived, Nanuk in 1419, and 
Gurd Govindin 1675), and the third sacking of Delhi by 
Nadir Shah, the king of Persia, in 1739. 

141. Nothing is more remarkable in the history of Inaptitude * 
human societies than the manner in which the ancient 
civilisation of India has maintained itself through 

centuries which have elapsed since the inroads from the 
West began, the records of which form so large a part of 
Indian history. Long before the time to which the annals 
of any part of Europe go back, India had made consider- 
able material and intellectual progress, and the fundamental 
characteristics of the community at present are probably 
but little different from what they were 2000 or 3000 
years ago. The natural wealth of the country, its open 
character, and the smaller energy and physical force of its 
inhabitants, have made it a continual prey to the more 
warlike nations without, and constant internal wars have 
completed its political disorganisation, so that the remains 
of any truly national governments have, with few frag- 
mentary exceptions, long ceased to exist. But probably 
few countries that have been subjected to such vicissitudes 
have changed so little. The well-being of the indigenous 
population has been preserved in a remarkable degree by 
that inaptitude to change which appears to be inherent in 
their race, and which suggests the necessity of the efflux of 
a very long period of time for the growth of those customs, 
which have been so little modified since they became fixed 
in the form described in the ancient Sanskrit writings. 

142. The early history of China offers little to call for re- China 
mark in such a review as the present. The date of the writ- 
ings of Confucius is fixed at 550 B.a The great wall, con- 
structed to oppose the inroads of Mongols from the north, 

was a work of the H4n dynasty about 200 B.C. About 
685 A.1)., the whole of China was united into one empire, 
having previously been governed by many petty chiefs. 

The first successful invasion of the Mongols under Chenghiz 
Khan took place in 1234 A.D., and he retained possession 
of the northern half of the empire, handing it to his son, 
Kublai-Khan, in 1260, who completed the conquest of the 
whole country in 1279, and founded the Mongolian dyi^ty. 

In his reign Marco Polo, the Venetian traveller, visits 
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China, having traversed the whole of Asia, and from 
are derived onr first authentic accounts of those countries. 
The Mongolian dynasty fell, from internal insurrection, in 
1366 A.D., when a national government was again set up, 
once more to be overthrown by an invasion of the Mdn- 
chus from the north, about 1643, when commenced the 
Manchu dynasty, which has existed till the present time, 
and from the establishment of which the political import- 
ance of the Chinese empire began. The supremacy of the 
present dynasty of China over Central Asia, and the neigh- 
bouring states of Eastern Turkistan, dates apparently from 
about 1680; but it has recently been thrown off in the 
extreme west by the Turkish races, and is very doubtfully 
maintained in other distant provinces, and has further been 
seriously limited in late years by the advances of Russia. 

143. The islands of Japan have maintained an indepen- 
dent position from remote antiquity. Formosa is half occu- 
pied by the Chinese, half in possession of independent tribes. 
The whole island has quite recently, after a threatened 
confiict with Japan, been recognised as subject to China, 

144. Of the earlier history of the Indo-Chinese nations 
little is known. The kingdoms are politically insigni- 
ficant, and the physical peculiarities of the territories on 
which they are established make foreign invasion by land 
almost impossible, and internal communication and inter- 
course with the rest of the world, except by sea, difficult. 
Similar remarks apply to the Malay Archipelago. 

145. The history of Asia thus far is the record of 
events brought about by the conflict of forces almost wholly 
developed within the continent itself. But external in- 
fluences came into operation by which an altogether new 
set of conditions was created, leading to consequences 
among the most remarkable of any in the world’s history. 
The germs of civilisation, which had their origin in Western 
Asia and Egypt, were thence carried by the Greeks into 
Europe. In Asia arose the first systems of religion and 
conceptions of philosophy, which have given scope and 
food to man’s intellectual development; and in it were 
taken the first steps in the formation of the sciences of 
observation. But it is to Greeks, instructed in Asiatic 
learning, that the world is indebted for its further advances. 
And as Asia no more contributed to this movement which 
she had started, so she had but little share in its results, 
or in the benefits it conferred on mankind. Her history 
presents an unceasing repetition of barbaric invasions, 
instigated by the love of plunder, which swept, wave after 
wave, over the most fertile and populous provinces where 
civilisation and wealth had begun to appear, and left ruin 
and demoralisation in their departing track. It may well 
be doubted whether Asia, speaking generally, had made 
any permanent advance in the arts of civilisation since the 
disruption of the Roman empire, until those events occurred 
which have brought her under the immediate influence of 
the powers of the West, and which may prove to have 
given the whole continent a lasting impulse towards pro- 
gress. These events are the establishment, little more 
than a century ago, of British supremacy in the south, and 
still later of that of Russia in the north. 

146. The extension of Russian authority into Northern 
Asia began about the year 1700, and by the end of the 
century Russian settlements extended across Siberia to Kam- 
chatka. The advance of this power on the west of Asia 
into the borders of Turkey, Persia, and Turkistan, and on 
the east into the outlying provinces of China, is of much 
later date, and must be regarded as a natural and necessary 
consequence of the position of a powerful and civilised 
state brought into contact with barbarous neighbours. 

147. The first introduction and subsequent growth of 
European power and influence in Eastern and Southern 
Asia have been almost whoUy the result of maritime dis- 


covery and enterprise. Under the stimulus of expected 
commercial gain, and guided by the intelligence of mariners 
who, like Columbus, were acquainted with the astronomical 
t^chinga of the Arabs, and who, in defiance of the Chris- 
tian church, believed in the sphericity of the earth, the 
first of a great series of voyages of discovery was under- 
taken, which in 1492 gave to Europe its knowledge 
of America. A few years later the discovery of the pas- Their 
sage round the Gape of Good Hope by Vasco di Gama, 
in 1498, opened out Asia to the commercial enterprise 
of the maritime nations of Europe. The trade with the 
East, which had hitherto found a route overland along 
the Black Sea and Caspian, or up the Red Sea by Egypt, 
or by the Persian Gulf to Syria, and had been seriously 
affected by the irruptions of the Mongols, had been centred 
with the merchants of Genoa and Venice. The opening 
of the sea route destroyed the monopoly previously estab- 
lished by the Italians, and the Portuguese naturally were 
the first to benefit by their discovery. The other maritime 
nations soon followed in their track. A new impetus was 
thus given to intercourse with Asia, which m a short time 
altogether changed the current of events in that continent. 

148. The Portuguese landed on the Malabar coast of Progress 
Hindostan in 1498, and speedily made themselves masters Portu- 
of the Indian Ocean, which they swept with their fleets 

from Arabia to China. They took Ormuz and Aden, be- 
came supreme on the Malabar and Coromandel coasts, in 
Ceylon and the Malayan islands, and established powerful 
settlements at the mouth of the Ganges. They first reached 
China in 1516, and were permitted to establish about 
twenty years later a factory at Macao, which they still 
maintain. From that time the intercourse between China 
and Europe by sea has been regularly and gradually ex- 
tended. The power of the Portuguese in India, after last- 
ing nearly a century, fell into insignificance, partly by the 
arms of the Mahometans, partly by the efforts of the Dutch 
and English — ^to which latter nation they ceded the island 
of Bombay in 1661, on the treaty of marriage of Charles 
the Second. 

149. The Dutch, the Danes, the Spaniards, the French, Other 
and the British, all acquired in a similar manner, and (ex- nations, 
cepting the Danes) still retain settlements of various de- 
grees of importance in India, the Malay peninsula and 
Archipelago, and China, of which those of the British in 
India, Ceylon, and China, of the Dutch in Java and the 
neighbouring islands, of the French in Camboja, and the 
Spaniards in the Philippine Islands, alone call for mention. 

The celebrated Jesuit missionaries, who were long the 
only authorities on China, first reached Canton in 1579, 
though Christian teachers had penetrated into the country 
several centuries before, even, it is said, as early as 635 
A.I)., and churches were built and converts made in 1274, 
as reported by Marco Polo. The Jesuits, from their 
superior knowledge, soon made themselves a powerful body 
in the state, and their influence was gpeat till about 1700, 
after which, owing at first apparently to conflicts regarding 
the limits of the Pope’s jurisdiction over Chinese, they 
lost favour, and eventually were subjected to positive per* 
secution. They have never regained their former authority. 

The later intercourse of Europeans with China has intro- 
duced some of the forms of Western progress, and opened 
the empire to commerce. 

150. The history of the British settlements in India East India 
calls for more detailed notice. The English East India Company'. 
Company was founded in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 

in 1599, with a purely commercid aim. For 150 years 
the Company conned itself to extending its trade, but the 
difficulties of protecting the operations d commerce in the 
midst of such anarchy as prevailed in the provinces in 
which their settlements were, at length forced them to arm 
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in defence of their factories. The example and rivalry of 
a powerful foe, the French East India Company, first led 
them to take an active part in the politick intrigues of 
the numerous native chiefs, and from this, step by step, a 
simple body of traders has been transformed into a recog- 
nised branch of the British Government, exercising supreme 
authority over the whole of India from the Indus to the 
Malay peninsula. 

151. The French Company, established in 1664, had 
existed side by side with that of the English in complete 
harmony for 70 or 80 years, though the two nations had 
been repeatedly at war inEurope. But in 1 744 the war which 
then broke out was carried into India by the French, with 
consequences which the most far-seeing could not have 
predicted. The French governor of Pondicherry, Dupleix, 
a man of genius and ambition, formed the project of found- 
ing a French empire in the Deccan, a project which, under 
the efforts of a succession of able men, at one time seemed 
about to be realised. But after a struggle of fifteen years, 
during which both sides formed alliances among the more 
powerful native states, the English finally defeated the 
French in 1760, and destroyed their setllements. Two 
years later, on the restoration of peace, the French were 
permitted to raoccupy their former f%ctories. But the 
opportunity of taking a place as the paramount political 
power in India was gone, nor were their later efforts, which 
were continued till 1802, more successful 

162. On the other hand, the English Company, with the 
military aptitudes and experience developed among its 
servants in these contests, was brought more and more into 
contact with the many self-constituted chiefs who with more 


or less pretence of a nominal allegiance to the puppet em- 
peror of Delhi, had carved out for themselves kingdoms 
from the ruins of the Mogul empire, and subjected all parts 
of- India to rapine and violence. The results of the con- 
flicts that ensued were to add fresh strength to the Com- 
pany. The battle of Plassy, in 1757, gained by the British 
under the celebrated Clive over the viceroy of Moorshe- 
dabad, made them masters of Bengal and its dependencies. 

From that date the history of the Company is a record of British 
the gradual subjugation of all their opponents. The Delhi 
sovereignty had already entirely fallen to pieces, and the 
British became by the force of events the paramount power 
in India, and on them have devolved aU the duties and 
responsibilities of that position, 

163. From the commencement of the present century Character 
the main scope of the action of the East India Company of govern 
was the introduction of order and good government into 
the countries that had fallen under its rule ; and since the 
final destruction of the predatory armies of the Pindarees 
in 1817-18, India has enjoyed, with few and short excep- 
tions, a condition of internal peace such as had never been 
approached in any part of its previous history. Under 
such circumstances the wealth of the country has enor- 
mously increased, and the progress of civilisation in all its 
branches has been great and continued ; and it may be 
truly aflSrmed that nowhere has there been established by 
any race of foreigners a rule more beneficent and unselfish, 
or better designed to advance the best interests of the 
subject population, than that which has now existed under 
Great Britain for upwards of a century over a large part of 
Southern Asia. (b. s.) 
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A sia MTXOR Ls the name commonly given by geo- 
graphers to the portion of Western Asia which pro- 
jects from the main mass of the continent towards the 
west, between the Black Sea and the eastern basin of the 
Mediterranean, and which at its north-western extremity 
approaches so closely to Europe as to be separated from it 
only by the two narrow straits of the Bosphorus and the 
Dardanelles. It is situated between 36° and 42° of N. 
lat., and between 26° and 40° of E. long., and is about 
equal in superficial extent to France, while it is but little 
inferior to the peninsula of Spain and Portugal, with which 
it offers some striking analogies. But while its boundaries 
on three sides — ^the Black Sea on the K, the AEgean Sea 
or Archipelago on the W., and the Mediterranean on the 
S. — are clearly defined by nature, its eastern boundary is 
wholly arbitrary and uncertain. The ranges of mountains 
which extend from the Gulf of Scanderoon, at the north- 
eastern extremity of the Mediterranean, across to the Black 
Sea near Trebizond, are so far from forming a continuous 
range like the Pyrenees, that they are broken into a number 
of irregular groups and masses, some of which may be 
regarded as continuations of the Taurus on the south, 
while others are connected with the highlands and moun- 
tain ranges of Armenia on the north ; and the great river 
Euphrates forces its way through the central mass of moun- 
fcains, nearly at right angles to the general direction of the 
chain. Hence it is impossible to separate Asia Minor on 
this side from the adjoining regions of Armenia and Meso- 
potamia by any real or physical boundary, and for this very 
reason the political limits have in all ages been very vague I 
and fluctuating. For the purpose of geographical descrip- i 
tion it may suffice to take a fine roughly drawn along the 
mountain ranges from the Gulf of Scanderoon or Issus to 
the Euphrates, between Samosata and Malatiyeh, thence to 
follow the line of that, river to the point near Erzinjan 
where it first turns to the south, and thence to draw an 
imaginary line to the Black Sea, a little to the eastward of 
Trebizond, The tract extending along the coast eastwards 
from the latter city to Batoum, though included within the 
limits of Turkey in Asia, belongs in a geographical sense to 
Armenia rather than to Asia Minor, But whatever line of 
demarcation be assumed, it must be carefully borne in mind 
that it does not correspond to any natural boundary. 

The term Asia Minor, notjwithstanding its ancient form, 
is of comparatively modem introduction, and was unknown 
to the principal Greek and Roman geographers Orosius, 
who wrote early in the 5 th century, was the first writer 
who employs the term in this sense, and he introduces it in 
a manner that shows it was not yet in general use. The 
name of Asia was, indeed, specially applied from a much 
earlier period by the Romans to the province which they 
constituted out of the Greek kingdom of Pergamus, and 
which was extended by subsequent additions till it com- 
prised a large portion of the peninsula, but it was never at 
any time coextensive with the geographical region we are 
considering, nor do we find the distinctive epithet of Minor 
applied to it before the time of Orosius, 

The name of Anatolia, which is not unfrequently used 
by modern geographers as synonymous with Asia Minor, 
is obviously a Greek term derived from avaroXi^, the 
sunrise, and thus corresponding exactly to the modem 
term of the LevanV^ It appears to have first come into 
use under the Byzantine empire, and is first found in the 
works of Constantine Porphyrogenitus in the 10th century. 
It has been retained in general usage by the Turks, but is 
employed veiy irregularly, being sometimes applied ji an 


[ administrative sense only to the portion of the peninsula 
westward of the Halys, at other times extended even be- 
I yond the limits which we have assigned to Asia Minor. 
The use of the latter appellation is therefore decidedly pre- 
ferable as a geographical term. 

The territory comprised within the limits above proposed 
is about 650 English miles in length, from Malatiyeh on the 
Euphrates to the promontory opposite the Island of Scio ; 
but if the line be drawn from Cape Sigeum, at the entrance 
of the Dardanelles, to the boundary beyond Trebizond, the 
distance amounts to more than 720 miles. Its greatest 
breadth from Cape Anamur (Anemurium) on the south 
coast, to Cape Kerembeh (Carambia) on the north, is just 
about 6® of latitude, or 420 English miles ; but a line drawn 
from the head of the Gulf of Scanderoon to the nearest 
point of the Black Sea (at Ordu) does not exceed 300 miles. 
This may, therefore, be considered as the isthmus by which 
the peninsula of Asia Minor is joined to the main continent. 
But very erroneous notions prevailed in ancient times, and 
even down to a comparatively recent date, with regard to 
the width from sea to sea, so that the peninsular character 
of the region to the west of it was greatly exaggerated. 
Herodotus stated that it was only five days’ journey for an 
active man from the east of Cilicia to Sinope on the Euxine, 
other authors extended this to seven days ; and Pliny gives 
the distance from Amisus to the Gulf of Issus at oiiLy 200 
Roman miles (about 185 English miles). Even in the last 
century the great geographer D’ An villa ^minished the width 
of the isthmus between the two seas by a whole degree, or 
about 70 English miles. 

Asia Minor, therefore, can only be termed a peninsula 
in the same vague and general sense in which that expres- 
sion is applied to the peninsula of Spain and Portugal It 
has been already observed that there are several points of 
analogy between the two, not only from their forming re- 
spectively the westernmost portions of the two continents of 
Europe and Asia, and occupying much the same position in 
latitude, but still more in regard to their general conformation 
and structure. In both cases the interior of the country 
is occupied by a vast table-land, which forms, as it were, 
the nucleus of the whole, while ranges of mountains border 
this elevated tract on all sides, and these again are separated 
from the sea by vaUeys or plains at a low level, which are 
in many cases regions of surpassing fertDity. The central 
plateau of Asia Minor is, however, more extensive than that 
of the Spanish peninsula, and occupies a much greater por- 
tion of the whole country. Beginning on the east with 
Cappadocia, the whole of which extensive province is more 
than 3000 feet above the sea, it is continued to the foot of 
Mount Taurus, by the high table-lands of Lycaonia and 
Isauria, the former of which is even superior in elevation to 
Cappadocia ; while to the north of these two districts it 
comprises the whole of Galatia, and by far the greater part 
of Phrygia, together with portions of the adjoining provinces 
of Mysia and Bithynia. Ho part of this extensive region 
is situated less than 2000 feet above the sea, except where 
it is occasionally cut into by deep vaUeys on its northern 
or western borders. 

A tract of such great extent naturally presents great 
diversity of surface, and is not only varied by extensive 
undulations, and occasionally by deep valleys, but is traversed 
in different directions by numerous ranges of mountains, 
some of them rising to a considerable ^titude above the 
ordinary level of the surrounding plains. These ranges 
separate the different portions of the great central plateau 
from one another, and thus divide them into several basins. 
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the waters of wMch have no direct coiiiinunication with 
each other. One of the most remarkable features in the 
physical geography of the interior is the fact, that one of 
the basins thus parted off from the rest, extending nearly 
250 miles in length and 150 in breadth, from the sources 
of the Sangarius and Halys on the north to the great chain 
of Mount Taurus, has no communication with the sea, — the 
streams by which it is watered having no outlet, and con- 
sequently forming a chain of lakes extending from near 
Synnada in Phrygia through the whole of Lycaonia, to 
beyond Tyana in Cappadocia, The most considerable of 
these lakes is that called, by Strabo, Tatta, and by the Turks, 
Tuzlah, or the Salt Pan, — ^an epithet well deserved from 
its extreme saltness, which exceeds even that of the Dead 
Sea. It is about 45 miles in length by IS in breadth, but 
varies much with the season, being very shallow, so that 
a considerable portion of its surface is dry in summer and 
covered with incrustations of salt. 

North of the region of these lakes lies a dry and naked 
tract, consisting principally of undulating downs, traversed 
by the branches and tributaries of the Sangarius and Halys, 
but otherwise scantily supplied with water, and almost 
wholly destitute of trees. A portion of this region was in 
ancient times specially designated as Axylus, or the wood- 
less ; but the same epithet might with almost equal i)ro- 
priety be applied to the whole tract extending from 
Dorylseum and Cotiseum, through the north of Phrygia 
and Galatia, to the confines of Pontus and Capx->adocia, a 
distance of nearly 300 miles. These vast treeless downs 
afford pasturage at the present day, as they did in the time 
of Strabo, to numerous flocks of sheep, but they are for the 
most x>art uncultivated, and in many places utterly barren 
and desolate. The few towns that are found within their 
limits are, however, sometimes surrounded by luxuriant 
gardens and fruit-trees in great variety. 

Mountahis . — The orography of Asia Alinor is extremely 
complicated, and is still but imperfectly known, though the 
researches of recent travellers, especially of Hamilton and 
Tchihatcheff, have of late years thrown much light on the 
subject But very few of the highest ranges have as yet 
been accurately measured, and the barometrical determina- 
tions of the altitudes of numerous points in the interior, 
which have been made by Hamilton, Ainsworth, and 
Tchihatcheff, often differ so much from one another, as to 
render it doubtful how far we can x>lace reliance upon them. 
At tdie same time, we are now able, in a general way, to 
describe and distinguish the more important mountain 
ranges of the peninsula — a task for which there existed no 
sufficient materials down to a late period. 

By far the most important of these mountain ranges, 
and that which constitutes one of the leading geographical 
features of Asia Minor, is the great chain known to modern 
as well as ancient geographers by the appellation of Mount 
Taurus. Beginning at the south-western extremity of the 
peninsula, in the province of Lycia, it extends in a direc- 
tion nearly parallel with the south coast as far as the south- 
eastern angle at the confines of Cilicia with Syria, — a 
distance, as measured on the map, of more than 7® of 
longitude, or above 400 English iniles. Throughout this 
^sctent it forms a continuous range of very considerable 
elevation, constituting a complete natural barrier between 
the Mediterranean and the great upland plains of the 
interior ; while in some parts, as in Lycia and the western 
portions of Cilicia, it sends down numerous arms and 
branches quite to the sea-shore : in others, on the contrary, 
leaving a broad strip of alluvial plain between the foot of 
the mountains and the sea. Its positive elevation is very 
imperfectly known, none of the summits of the great cen- 
tral range having as yet been measured with any degree of 
accuracy, and the numbers given in the best maps resting 
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only on the more or less vague estimates of different travel- 
lers. It is probable, however, that throughout the greater 
part of its extent the summits of the main range attain to 
an elevation of from 7000 to 8000 feet, while many of the 
higher summits are estimated to exceed 10,000, and in 
some instances, at least, to approach to 11,000 feet. 

The only x)ortion of the Taurus which has yet been 
examined with much care is that contained within the 
ancient province of Lycia. Here, as is observed by Strabo, 
the whole country is occupied by the ramifications of the 
great chain, which descend in numerous arms and branches 
quite to the sea, leaving between them only narrow valleys 
and alluvial plains of very small extent at the mouths of 
the different rivers. In this instance, as in many similar 
cases, several of these offshoots and outKers of the main 
chain attain to a greater elevation tiian the summits of the 
central range itself. Thus it is stated, that while the peaks 
of the Lycian Taurus, which walla off the great mountain 
table-land of Asia Minor, do not much exceed 7000 feet, 
the mountain mass of Massicytus (Ak-dagh), which forms 
the eastern boundary of the Xanthus valley, attains to 
10,000 feet; Soosoos-dagh, east of the preceding, rises to 
between 8000 and 9000 feet; and the highest point of 
Mount Solyma (Bai-dagh), which rises immediately to the 
west of the Gulf of Adaha, attains to 10,500 feet (Spratt 
and Forbes’s Lycia\ It is obviously impossible to fix pre- 
cisely the natural termination of the Taurus in this part of 
Asia/ these various ridges expanding from the central chain 
much in the form of a fan. The Gulf of Macri (the 
Glaucus Sinus of the ancients) is often taken as marking 
its limits to the west, but in reality, the ridges which 
descend from the central table-land to the sea opposite 
Rhodes, as well as to Cnidus and Halicarnassus, are all 
ramifications of the Taurus, and any one of these headlands 
might with equal propriety be ohosen as the first com- 
mencement of the great mountain chain. The popular 
notion among the ancients, -which regarded Cape Chelidonia 
(the south-eastern promontory of Lycia) as the termination 
of the Taurus, is deservedly censured by Strabo, who 
regards the chain as prolonged to the Persea of the Rhodians. 

One of the characteristic features of the Lycian Taurus, 
which is found also throughout the whole range, is that of 
the frequent occurrence of basin-shaped valleys, called by 
the inhabitants yailahs,’’ sometimes containing mountain 
plains of considerable extent, walled in on all sides by 
limestone mountains, and having no outlet for their waters, 
which in consequence pour themselves into the precipitous 
cliffs that surround them. These yailahs vary in elevation 
from 2000 to 6000 feet, and afford excellent pasturage, on 
which account they are the summer resorts of the wander- 
ing tribes of Turcomans and Yourouks, Almost the whole 
mass of the Taurus is composed of limestone, belonging to 
the same great formation which constitutes the greater y&rt 
of the Apennines, as well as of the mountains of Greece, 
and is generally known to geologists by the name of 
scaglia, or Apennine limestone. The streams which descend 
from thence to the sea, and which in many cases have had 
subterranean courses of considerable extent, are so strongly 
charged with carbonate of lime that they form vast deposits 
of travertine ; and the level plains intervening between the 
foot of the mountains and the sea, instead of being com- 
posed, like ordinary alluvial plains, of loose detritus and 
soil, consist of solid deposits of travertine rock of an extent 
unknown elsewhere. The whole plain of. Pamphylia, at 
the foot of the mountains of Pisidia and Isauria, is thus 
constituted, and a considerable part of the plains of Cilicia 
is composed of similar materials. 

The principal passes across the chain of the Taurus which 
are deserving of notice, are the following ; — 1. That which 
crosses the chain from the plain of Cibyra (a portion of the 
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great upland tract of Phrygia, at an elevation of 3500 feet 
above the sea) into the valley of the Xanthus in Lycia, 
and descends to the city of the same name. 2. That which 
leads from Afiom Kara Hissar, in the centre of Phrygia, 
by Isbarta and the ruins of Sagalassus, to Adalia on the 
Mediterranean. This is one of the most important lines of 
route in Asia Minor, being the high road from Constan- 
tinople to the flourishing seaport of Adalia, at the present 
day one of the chief ports on the south coast of Asia Minor. 

3. A route leading from Konieh (Iconium) by Karaman 
(Laranda) to Moat, in the vaUey of the Calycadnus, and 
thence to Kelenderi (Celenderis) on the coast of Cilicia. 
This was the route followed by Colonel Leake in 1800, 
and is the most direct line of communication with Cyprus. 

4. The celebrated pass called the Cilician Gates (Pylae 
Cilicias), which is not only the direct route from Konieh 
and Kmsariyeh on the north, to Tarsus and Adana on the 
south of the Taurus, but been in all ages the great 
highway from Asia Minor into Syria and the vaUey of the 
Euphrates, It is a narrow gorge or defile between two 
lofty mountain masses, and derives great military impor- 
tance from its being easily defensible, while it absolutely 
commands the entrance into Asia Minor on this side. 
Hence it is mentioned as a point of special interest during 
the inarch of the younger Cyrus towards the Euphrates, as 
well as in the advance of Alexander previous to the battle 
of Issus, In modern times it was strongly fortified by 
Ibrahim Pasha, during the short period for which the 
Egyptians held possession of Syria (1833-1840) ; but these 
for^cations have since been abandoned. 

This celebrated pass, which crosses the central ridge at 
an elevation of only about 3300 feet, marks the line of 
separation between two of the loftiest masses of the moun- 
tain chain, the Bulghar-dagh on the west and the Ala-dagh 
on the east, both of which are estimated to attain to a 
height of from 10,000 to 11,000 feet. Thus far the 
mountain range of the Taurus may be considered as form- 
ing a continuous chain, the boundaries and direction of 
^ which may be readily described. But from this point its 
character is altogether changed, and it is very difficult to 
determine, among the numerous mountain masses which 
are found on the borders of Asia Minor and Syria, which 
is most properly entitled to be regarded as the main 
chain of the Taurus. Strabo, the only ancient writer who 
appears to have had any clear ideas on the subject, 
describes the Taurus as sending forth two distinct branches, 
— ^the one called Mount Amanus to the south, which 
bounds the Gulf of Issus, and forms the limit between 
Cilicia and Syria ; the other, to which he gives the name 
of Anti-Taurus, striking off in a north-easterly direction 
through the eastern portion of Cappadocia, and gradually 
sinking into the plain. This last chain is clearly the one 
which forms the continuation of the Alardagh towards the 
north-east, between the valley of the Sams and that of the 
Halys, and is continued, though at a lower elevation, till 
it joins the mountains that separate Pontus from Armenia. 
The name of Taums is given by the Greek geographer to 
the mountain masses which extend more towards the east, 
between the districts of Melitene and Commagene, and are 
prolonged across the Euphrates into Armenia, where they 
are coxmected with the more lofty ranges and high table- 
lands of that country. AU this mountain region is still 
very imperfectly known, and it will require much investi- 
gation before its orographical relations are fully under- 
stood ; but it is clear that there is such a mountain mass 
as that supposed by Strabo, and which may be regarded as 
continuous, though cut through by deep and narrow 
gorges, through which the rivers Sams and Pyramus force 
their way from the elevated valley of Cataonia to the low 
plains of COicia. Just in the same manner the Euphrates, 
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further east, forces its way through the same mountain range 
by a channel so narrow and tortuous as to afford no means 
of communication, so that travellers proceeding south from 
Malatiyeh (Melitene) to Samosata on the Euphrates, have 
to cross a pass over the mountains known as the pass of 
Erkenek. The range here traversed, which is of very 
considerable elevation, appears to be continuous with that 
which forms the boundary of Commagene on the west, and 
is continued under the name of Mount Amanus to the Gulf 
of Issus. Strabo is also certainly correct in regarding it 
as connected with the mountains of Armenia, but these lie 
beyond the limits which we are at present considering. 

At a short distance from the chain of the Taurus and 
Anti-Taurus to the west, but wholly unconnected with them 
geologically or in a tme geographical sense, is a remarkable 
series of volcanic peaks or groups, extending in a direction 
from N.E. to S.W., through an extent of more than 150 
miles. The northernmost and most elevated of these was 
known to the ancients as Mount Argseus, and is still called 
by the Turks Erdjish-dagh. It is the highest mountain in 
Asia Minor, attaining to very nearly (if it does not exceed) 
13,000 feet, and its base is upwards of 60 miles in circum- 
ference. About 60 miles S.W. of this rises the volcaruc 
mass of Hassan-dagh, the highest peak of which attains an 
elevation of above 8000 feet, and which has covered the 
whole country to the north-east with a vast extent of 
volcanic deposits. Beyond this, towards the S.W., is 
situated the volcanic group of Karadja-dagh, of very 
inferior altitude, but interesting as exhibiting a well-marked 
series of volcanic cones, having in some instances very 
well preserved craters, extending through a range of above 
35 miles, as far as the village of Kara Bounar. About 25 
miles S.W, of this rises the insulated mass of Kara-dagh, 
of similar volcanic character, and estimated to attain to a 
height of about 8000 feet. All these volcanic mountains 
are composed principally of trachyte, and though separated 
by intervening spaces, either of level plain or gently undu- 
lating country, may be regarded as forming part of the 
same line of volcanic action, the axis of which has a direc- 
tion nearly from N.K to S.W. It is remarkable that this 
is almost precisely parallel with the line of the Anti-Taurus, 
as formed by the Ala-dagh and its continuation towards 
the north. 

Nearly at right angles with the series just described is 
the range called the Sultan-dagh, which extends through a 
space of more than 120 nules from the neighbourhood of 
Afiom Kara Hissar to that of Konieh. It has a general 
direction from W.N.W. to E.S.E., and is separated from 
the neighbouring portions of the Taurus by a broad vaUey 
having an average elevation of over 3000 feet, as well as 
by the three upland lakes of Egerdir, Kereli, and Soghla. 
Its central and highest portion rises to more than 6000 
feet in height, and forms a continuous barrier between the 
valley above described and that known to the ancients as 
Phrygia Paroreios, through which lay the high road from 
the central plain of Phrygia to Iconium and the passes of 
the Taurus. Nearly parcel with the chain of the Sultan- 
dagh, and of about equal altitude, is that now known as 
the Emir-dagh, which forms the boundary of Phrygia 
Paroreios on the north, separating it from the great open 
plains of Galatia and Lycaonia, lUe latter of which extend 
without interruption to the great salt lake of Tatta, 

We now come to consider the numerous mountain chains 
that branch off from the borders of the great central plateau 
to the west, and descend to the shores of the .dSgean, 
leaving between them vaUeya of surpassing beauty and 
fertility, which were in ancient times thickly studded with 
towns and cities of Greek origin. As these valleys widen 
out in approaching the sea, the mountain chains that 
separate them become clearly marked, and can be readily 

II. — 89 
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distin^islied^ but as we attempt to trace them back 
towards the interior, it will be found that they often arise 
in the same knot or cluster of mountain masses, and are in 
fact only branches radiating from the same point. But as 
there is no great central chain from which they can be 
regarded as emanating, it is convenient to describe them 
separately, — ^the more so as, from the familiarity of the 
Greek writers with this portion of Asia Minor, almost 
every range has some distinctive appellation by which it is 
wen known to scholars. 

It has been already shown that there is no natural limit 
between the ranges that form the termination of the chain 
of Taurus on the west, and those that branch off to the 
.^gean through Caria. The lofty range of Baba-dagh 
(known to the ancients as Mount Cadmus) in the interior, 
on the confines of Phrygia and Caria, is certainly closely 
connected with the mountains that separate Lycia from the 
upland valley of the Oibyratis, as well as with the high 
range now called Boz-dagh (the ancient Salbacum), which 
descends in a S.W. direction, and forms the boundary 
between the Cibyratis and Caria. The lower ranges that 
spread out from thence through the province of Caria, 
known in ancient times by the appellations of Lida, 
Qrium, and Latmus, may be regarded as only offshoots of 
this central mass. The ridge of Latmus is, however, in 
great measure detached, and may be considered as begin- 
ning on the south bank of the Mseander, and terminating 
towards the S.E. in the elevated plain or plateau on which 
stand the ruins of Stratonicea. 

The mountain ranges north of the Mseander are more 
clearly marked. That which Strabo describes under the 
name of Messogis arises on the borders of the great central 
table-land in the neighbourhood of the town of Buladun, 
and stretches from thence nearly due west for about 76 
miles, till it approaches the neighbourhood of Ephesus, 
where it makes a sudden turn to the S.W., and ends in the 
bold mountain range and promontory of Mycale (now 
called Samsoun-dagh), just opposite to the island of Samos, 
ft nowhere rises to any great elevation, but forms a 
continuous barrier (from 3000 to 4000 feet in height) on 
the N. side of the valley of the Mseander, which it sepa- 
rates from the parallel valley of the Cayster. Beyond 
this latter again rises the chain of Mount Tmolus, now 
known as Boz-dagh, which branches off from Mount 
Messogis near the point of their common origin, and after 
sweeping round the sources of the Cayster, holds a course 
towards the west, till it sinks to the sea in the neighbour- 
hood of Smyrna. Through the greater part of its range it 
forms the southern boundary of the valley of the Hermus, 
but near its western extremity there arises a subordinate 
range of inferior importance and elevation, which separates 
it from the course of that river. It is this inferior range, 
which is a mere offshoot of Mount Tmolus, of very little 
importance in a geographical point of view, that bore in 
ancient times the name of Sipylus, so celebrated from its 
connection with the fables of Tantalus and Niobe. 

North of the valley of the Hermus arise a succession of 
ranges of no great elevation or importance, which separate 
it from the valley of the Caicus, and that again from the 
Gulf of Adramyttium, All these masses, constituting a 
very broken and irregular country, may be regarded as 
connected in an orographical point of view with the 
interior range of the Demirdji-dagh, which extends through 
the whole of Mysia from near the Gulf of Adramyttium to 
the frontiers of Phrygia. It is apparently the Mount 
Temnus of Strabo, and is connected at its S.E. extremity 
vnth the more lofty groups called Ak-dagh and Murad- 
dagh, which rise out of the elevated plains of Phrygia to a 
height of about 8000 feet. The last of these mountains 
contains the sources of the Hermus, and the chain thus 
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described forms the boundary separating that river, and 
the other streams which fiow to the AEgean, from the 
Macestus and Rhyndacus, which fiow northwards into the 
Sea of Marmora. 

The north-western angle of Asia Minor, bounded by a 
line drawn from the Gulf of Adramyttium to the mouth 
of the uEsepus, so as nearly to coincide with the limits of 
the district known in ancient times as the Troad, is occupied 
almost entirely by the mountain system of which Mount 
Ida constitutes the centre. The highest summib — the 
ancient Gargarus, now known to the Turks as Kaz-dagh— 
rises to a height of 6750 feet, and sends out its arms and 
underfaUs in all directions ] the most lofty ridge being that 
which extends westward to Cape Lectum, while subordinate 
ranges fill up the space that spreads northwards to the 
Dardanelles and the Sea of Marmora. 

Almost the whole of the northern provinces of Asia 
Minor, extending along the coast of the Black Sea — 
Bithynia, Paphlagonia, and Pontus — ^are extremely moun- 
tainous, and occupied through the greater part of their 
extent by successive ranges of mountains, filling up the 
space between the sea-coast and the borders of the great 
table-land of the interior. In a general view these may be 
characterised as forming a series of vast undulations, 
more or less parallel with the line of coast, which preserves 
a general direction from west to east. But when examined 
more in detail, they will be found to be complicated and 
broken in a manner that renders their description very 
dij05.cult, while few of them have any historical importance 
or special geographical interest. It will suffice here to 
mention a few of the most important. 

The most westerly of these ranges is that known as the 
Mysian Olympus, which rises on the borders of Mysia 
and Bithynia, immediately south of the city of Broussa, 
and extends in a direction from N.W. to S.E,, between the 
valley of the Rhyndacus and the head-waters of the Gallua, 
one of the principal tributaries of the Sangarius. It 
attains a height of about 6400 feet, and is a conspicuous 
object in the view from Constantinople, as well as from the 
plains of the interior. After a range of about 60 miles it 
sinks to a comparatively low level, where it joins the table- 
land of Phrygia, but may be considered as continued by 
subordinate masses which connect it with the range of 
Demirdji-dagh on the one side, while other elevations 
branch off from it to the valley of the Sangarius, which 
separates it from the chain of Ala-dagh, sometimes known 
as the Galatian Olympus. This is a lofty range which 
extends pretty continuously from the valley of the Sangarius 
to that of the Halys, constituting during a considerable 
part of its course the frontier between Galatia and Paphla- 
gonia. The highest and central portion of the chain rises 
to between 6000 and 7000 feet, and almost the whole 
province of Paphlagonia is filled up with the subordinate 
ranges and offshoots that may be considered as connected 
with it. From thence it is continued under the name of 
Kusch-dagh, quite to the left bank of the Kizil Irmak or 
Halys. That river is indeed, in one part of its course, so 
closely hemmed in between two opposite ranges of moun- 
tains as to afford no passage for a road. 

East of the Halys, again, the central and maritime 
portions of Pontus are traversed by a succession of moun- 
tain ranges, for the most part of no great elevation, but 
rising progressively as they approach to the great table-land 
of the interior. Throughout the whole line of coast, from 
near Samsoun (Amisus) to Trebizond, these mountains de- 
scend so close to the sea as to render the coast line extremely 
picturesque and varied. But the most important range 
appears to be that which extends from the neighbourhood 
of Trebizond, where it attains to an elevation of more than 
8000 feet, in a direction towards W.S.'W., so as to pass 
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between tlie towns of Tokat and Sivas. It is here called 
Chamla Bel, and the passes by which it is crossed from 
one of these towns to the other attain to above 5000 
feet. It is apparently this range to which Strabo gives the 
name of Paryadres, and which he describes as contmuons 
with another mountain chain called Scydises, and connected 
also with the mountains of the jMoschians, which occupied 
the searcoast from Trebizond to the borders of Colchis. 
But though the great geographer was himself a native of 
Amasia, his ideas of the orography of his native country 
were apparently very vague, ^ and he certainly has not 
supplied us with any definite ideas on the subject, while 
in' modern times the region has still been very imperfectly 
explored. The whole tract on the borders of Pontus and 
Armenia is very rugged and mountainous, and is still, as 
in the days of Strabo, inhabited by wild and lawless tribes, 
which render it very difficult of access to strangers. 

Rivers . — The rivers of Asia Minor are of very little 
importance in comparison with those of countries of similar 
extent in Europe. This is owing principally to the exist- 
ence of the great table-land in the interior, the climate of 
which is remarkably dry, and a considerable part of 
which, as has already been pointed out, does not d^charge 
its waters to the sea. The much steeper inclination of the 
river-beds, resulting from the high elevation of their sources, 
tends, moreover, to give them the character of mere 
torrents, rather than of placid and navigable streams, 
while at the same time none of them are fed, like the Bhine 
and the Bhone, by the unfailing supply of glaciers. The 
want of navigable rivers is, indeed, one of the great defects 
of the country, and one which, so far as the interior is 
concerned, must always remain a disadvantage not to be 
surmounted. 

Much the largest river of the peninsula is the Halys, I 
called by the Turks the Kizil Irmak, or ^‘Eed Eiver,” j 
which derives additional interest from its having formed | 
in early ages the boundary between the kingdoms of Lydia 
and Persia. It takes its rise in the mountains on the 
borders of Cappadocia and Pontus, in the district called by 
Strabo Oamisene, about 70 miles above the modem town 
of Sivas, and flows in a direction nearly S.W, for above 
200 miles, till it passes within 20 miles of the city of 
Kaisariyeh ; soon after which it turns to the IT.W., and 
then makes a vast bend round till it assumes a north- 
easterly direction, which it pursues as far as the town of 
Osmandjik. Here it makes a sharp and sudden turn, caused 
by its encountering the range of mountains which extends 
from Paphlagonia into Pontus, and which it traverses by a 
winding course through narrow gorges, between precipitous 
cliffs, until it emerges into the level country near the sea, 
wbicffi it enters about half way between Amisus (Samsoun) 
and Sinope. Its whole course (as measured on the map, 
without taking account of the minor windings) is not less 
than 560 miles, though, from its describing so great a 
curve, the direct distance from its sources to its mouth is 
only about 180 miles. In length of course, therefore, it is 
about equal to such rivers as the Elbe and the Loire, but it 
is far inferior to them in body of water, in which respect 
it scarcely equals the second class rivers of France. Even 
in the lower part of Its course its breadth frequently does 
not exceed 100 yards. 

The Halys has but few tributaries of importance. The 
most considerable are — -the Delidji Tchai, which traverses 
the great upland plains of Galatia, and after flowing near 
the tovra. of Yuzgat, joins the Kizil Irmak about 70 miles 
above Osmandjik; (2), the Gok Irmak (“Blue Biver”), which 
rises in the mountains of Paphlagonia, a short distance 
above the town of Kastamuni, and flows through a deep 
and narrow valley till it joins the Kizil Irmak in the midst 
of the narrow gorges above described 
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At a short distance east of the mouth of the Halys is 
that of another of the most considerable streams that faD 
into the Black Sea — the Iris of ancient geographers, now 
known as the Yeschil Irmak, or “ Green Biver.” This has 
its source in the same range of mountains as the Halys, 
but flows from thence towards the K.W. It passes within 
a short distance of the town of Tokat, and under the walls 
of Amasia, the birth-place of Strabo, near which it bends 
abruptly to the H.E., as far as the site of the ancient 
Eupatoria, where it receives a tributary stream from the 
E., and thence pursues a course nearly due north for about 
40 miles, till it enters the Black Sea about 1 5 miles east of 
Samsoun. It has a course altogether of about 200 miles. 
Its most important tributary is the one above noticed, the 
Lycus of Strabo, now called the Ghermeh Tchai, which is 
nearly equal to the main stream. It rises in the moun- 
tains on the borders of Armenia, nearly due S. of Trebizond, 
and flows under the walls of Niksar (the ancient Neo- 
Caesarea). But great part of its course is still very imper- 
fectly known. 

The most important of the northern rivers of Asia Minor, 
after the Halys, is the Sangarius, which still retains its 
ancient name in the corrupted form of Sakaria. It falls 
into the Black Sea, W. of Heraclea, about 80 miles from 
the mouth of the Bosphorus. It has its sources in the 
uplands of Phrygia, not far to the N. of Afiom Kara Hissar, 
and flows by a very winding course through the great table- 
land of Galatia, as far as a place called Bei Bazar, about 
50 miles W. of Angora, where it turns abruptly to the 
west, and traverses the mountainous regions of Phrygia and 
Bithynia, till, after approaching within a short (hstance 
of the Sea of Marmora, it again turns to the N.E., and 
pursues its course to the Black Sea. Its course has a length 
of more than 320 miles, while its sources, which are situated 
almost due south of its mouth, are distant from it only 
about 160 miles. Its two chief tributaries are the Enguri 
Su, or river of Angora, which flows past the city of that 
name, and the Pursak (the Thymbres of ancient writers), 
which passes near the towns of Kiutahia (Cotiseum) and 
Eski Shehr (Dorylaeum), and falls into the Sakaria about 
20 miles below the latter place. 

The most considerable rivers which have their outlet to 
the Sea of Marmora are the Bhyndacus and Macestus, 
which unite their waters at a distance of about 15 miles 
from the sea. They both take their rise in the range of 
mountains knovm as the Demirdji-dagh, the Macestus 
having its source in a small lake called the Simau Gol, a 
few miles north of Simau (Synnaus), the Bhyndacus in the 
neighbourhood of .dSzani, about 25 miles further east. 
They flow at first in vridely divergent directions, but ulti- 
mately both turn towards the north ; and the Bhyndacus 
(now called Adranas Tchai), which is the most considerable 
of the two, after forming the Lake of Apollonia (an exten- 
sive sheet of water), receives the waters of the Macestus 
a few miles lower down. 

The streams which flow from the mountain mass of the 
Ida are of httle importance in a geographical point of view, 
but two of them are of the highest interest from historical 
associations — ^the Granicus, so celebrated for Alexander’s 
first victory over the Persians, and the still more famous 
Scamander, which flowed beneath the walls of Troy. The 
first of these rivers rises in the northern slopes of Mount 
Ida, and flows northwards to the Sea of Marmora, after a 
course of little more than 40 miles. It is now called the 
Khodja Tchai, but it is a very inconsiderable stream. The 
Scamander has its sources in Kaz-dagh, the highest part of 
Ida (Mount Gargarus), and flows at fi^rst towards the west, 
but then turning northwards, pours its waters into the 
Dardanelles, near the point of Kum Kaleh, which marks 
the entrance into that remarkable strait 
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The western portion of Asia Minor, between the Gulf of 
Adramyttiuia and the frontiers of Caria, is traversed by 
four considerable streams, which flow through parallel 
valleys from the uplands of the interior to the -^gean Sea. 
The most northern of these is the Caicus, now called the 
Bakyr Tchai, which rises in the chain of the Demirdji- 
dagh (Mount Temnus), and flows through the whole of 
Mysia, passing within about 5 miles of the city of Pergamus, 
and falling into the sea about 20 miles below that city, 
between the sites of Pitane and Elsea. Much more impor- 
tant, as well as more celebrated, is the Hermns, now known 
as the Ghediz Tchai, from the town of Ghediz, the ancient 
Cadi, in Phrygia, near its sources. These are derived from 
the two mountain masses called Ak-dagh and Morad-dagh, 
the latter being the more considerable stream. After their 
37 motion the river flows in a S.W, direction for about 30 
miles, and then turns due west ; it traverses the volcanic 
district of the Katakekaumene, and emerges below Adala 
into the broad and fertile valley, through which it continues 
to flow to the sea. It passes only about 6 miles to the 
north of the celebrated city of Sardis, and almost close to 
that of Magnesia. It appears to have in ancient times 
pursued its westerly course to the sea, which it entered near 
Phocaea ; but at the present day it makes a tnm abruptly 
to the S., and enters the Gulf of Smyrna about 10 miles 
from that city. Its only important tributary is the Hyllus, 
called also the Phiygius, which joins it at Magnesia from 
the N.E., having its sources above Thyatiia. The Pactolus, 
so famous for its golden sands, which flows under the walls 
of Sardis, is a very trifling stream. 

Next in order, proceeding south, comes the Cayster, a 
stream very inferioT in magnitude to the Hermus and 
Mseander, which rises in the knot of mountains at the 
junction of Mount Messogis and Tmolus, and flows through 
a broad, fertile valley for above 70 miles, till it enters the 
sea just below Ephesus. It is now called the Eutschuk 
Mender or Little Mseander. The true Mseander (now 
called Bojflk Mender, or Great Maeander) is much the 
most considerable of the four rivers. It takes its rise at 
Apamea (previously called Celaen®) in Phiygia, above 175 
miles in a direct line from its mouth, and is derived from 
abundant sources of water, so as to form a deep and clear 
stream almost immediately below its origin. Thence it 
flows for some distance to the N.W. as far as the site of 
Feltse, where it receives a tributary called the Sandukli 
Tchai (the ancient Obrimas), sometimes erroneously regarded 
as the main stream, and there, turning to the S.W., pursues 
a course *a little to the southward of west to the sea. It 
preserves this general direction with no great change, the 
numerous windings for which it was famous in antiqidty 
being of no great magnitude or extent, but after passing 
through a series of mountain gorges between Peltae and 
Tripolis, it emerges into a broad and rich alluvial valley, 
through which it holds its winding course to the sea. Tl^ 
valley is bounded immediately on the north by the lofty 
range of Mount Messogis, the streams descending from 
which have only a very short course, and the Masander, in 
consequence, receives no affluents of any importance from 
this side. From the south, on the contrary, it receives 
several considerable tributanes, which have their sources 
in the mountains of Caria. The most important of these 
are the Tchoruk Su, which flows by Colossae and Laodicea, 
the Arpas Su (the ancient Harpasa), and the Tchinar Tchai 
(the Maisyas of ancient writers), wluch rises in the moun- 
tain mass of Boz-dagh, on ’the confines of Caria and Lycia, 
and flows by the site of Alabanda at Arab Hissar. The 
total course of the Mseander is estimated at about 240 
r.ules. 

All these rivers which we have just been considering 
are remarkable for the great amount of alluvial matter 
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which they bring down, and the extensive deposits which 
they in consequence form where they enter the sea. Thus' 
the Cayster, though the least considerable of the four, has 
not only filled up the port of Ephesus, but has pushed 
forward the shore for more than two miles beyond its 
site. The Mseander has blocked up the deep gulf formerly 
extending inwards from near Miletus to the foot of Mount 
Latmus, so as to convert the inner portion of the gulf into 
a lake, while it has entirely filled up the port of Miletus, 
united the island of Lade with the mainland, and formed 
a broad space of alluvial marshes extending thence to the 
foot of Mount Mycale. At the present day the alluvial 
deposits are advancing with such rapidity in the Gulf of 
Sm 3 n:na as to threaten Smyrna with the same fate as has 
befallen Miletus. 

Of the rivers of Lycia the only one which deserves 
notice is the Xanthus, which rises in Mount Taurus, and 
falls into the sea about 12 miles below the city of the 
same name. But a much more considerable stream is that 
now known as the Gerenis Tchai, which rises on the 
northern side of Mount Taurus, at a short distance from 
the sources of the Xanthus, and flows in a northerly 
direction through the upland district of Cibyra, then 
turns suddenly round, and pursues a course about S.S.W., 
traversing the whole of the mountain region on the borders 
of Caria and Lycia, until it falls into the sea between 
Caunus in Caria and the Gulf of Maori It was called 
Calbis in the lower part of its course, and Indus in the 
upper, but ancient geographers were apparently not aware 
that the two were in fact the same river. 

The rivers which flow from the main chain of Taurus to 
the Mediterranean are veiy numerous, and many of them 
in winter bring down a large body of water. But they 
kave necessarily but short courses, and few of them have 
much geographical importance. Of those which tmverse 
the plain of Pamphylia it will be sufficient to mention the 
Cestrus and the Euiymedon, both of them considerable 
streano, pursuing parcel courses to the sea, which they 
enter within less than 20 miles of one another. The one 
flows beneath the ruins of Perge, the other by those of 
Selge and Aspendus. The rugged and mountainous 
coxmtry of Cilicia, which adjoins Pamphylia on the east, is 
furrowed by numerous streams flowing through deep and 
narrow valleys, the largest of which is the Calycadnus (now 
called the Gbk Su, or Blue River’'), which has a direction 
nearly from W. to E., taking its rise in a lofty spur of Mount 
Taurus that advances close to the sea, so that its sources 
are not more than about 20 miles from the sea at Alaja, 
while it has a course of more than 100 miles (in a direct 
Hue) from thence to its mouth. It falls into the sea about 
12 miles below Seleucia (still called Selevke), and is a 
deep and rapid stream of considerable magnitude. 

The broad alluvial plain which fonns the eastern portion 
of Cilicia is traversed by several rivers, two of which, the 
Sarus and Pyramus, now known as the Sihun and Jihun, 
are among the most important rivers of Asia Minor. Both 
of them alike take their rise far in the interior, in the high 
lands beyond the Taurus, and force their way across that 
great chain through deep and narrow gorges. The Sarus 
is indeed formed by the junction of two branches, both of 
which descend from the ranges of the Anti-Taurus through 
two parallel valleys, and after traversing for a long distance 
the mountain gorges, pour their united waters into the 
plain about 20 miles above the town of Adana. The 
Pyramus takes its rise in the upland district called Catar 
onia, near the modern town of ^bistan, flows by Marasch, 
where it receives a considerable tributary from the east, 
bringing with it the waters of some small lakes on ^e 
reverse of the mountains of Commagene, and after passing 
near the ruins of Anazarbus, falls into the Gulf of Issus or 
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ScanderooDL Both these rivers have formed great alluviai 
deposits at their mouths, and it is probable that they have 
repeatedly altered their channels in flowing through the 
plain. Hence the accounts of them found in ancient 
authors are very contradictory. The Oydnus, which flowed 
by Tarsus, is a very inferior stream to those just described, 
though its name is perhaps better known than either of 
them. It rises in the mass of Moimt Taurus called the 
Bulghar-dagh, and has a course of not more than 50 miles 
to the sea, but is a clear and rapid river. 

Lakes . — ^The lakes of Asia Minor are numerous, but of no 
great importance. The most extensive is the great salt 
lake already noticed, on the borders of Lycaonia and Cappa- 
docia, which is bounded on the east by a considerable range 
of mountains called Khodja-dagh, while on the west it 
is separated only by some low hills from the broad up- 
land plains, or steppes, of Lycaonia. Beyond these to 
the west, but separated from them by the range of the 
Emir-dagh, is a string of three lakes of no great extent, 
having a general direction from N.W. to S.E., and follow- 
ing the line of the valley of Phrygia Paroreios. They bear 
the names of Eber Gol, Ak-Shehr Gol, and Ilgun Gol, and 
are all basins of fresh water passing into mere marshy 
pools during the dry season. Much more important than 
these are the two lakes now known as the Egerdir Gol and 
Kereh Gol (from towns of those names built upon their 
banks), which are situated between the range of the Sultan- 
dagh and the northern offshoots of the Taurus, and are 
both of them extensive mountain lakes of not less than 
30 miles in length. The northernmost of the two (the 
Egerdir Gol, which is described as the moat picturesque 
and beautiful of the lakes of Asia Minor) is situated at an 
elevation of about 2800 feet above the sea, while the level 
of the neighbouring Kereli Gol, which is separated from it 
by an intervening range of mountains, is at least 800 feet 
higher. Both are perfectly fresh, and their waters clear 
and deep, though the one has no outlet, and the other 
communicates only by a small rivulet with the much 
smaller lake called Soghla Gol, the waters of which occa- 
sionally disappear altogether. They are without doubt 
carried off by subterranean channels. About 30 miles S.W. 
of the Egerdir Gol is the Lake of Buldur, adjoining the 
town of that name; and at a short distance north of this 
lies the Tchoruk Su Gol, or Lake of Chardak, the waters 
of which are extremely salt, so that large quantities of salt 
are collected there, and sent from thence to Smyrna. 

In the north-western portion of Asia Minor, within the 
confines of Mysia and Bithynia, are situated three lakes 
of a wholly different character from the preceding, but 
having much the same features in common. These are 
the Lake of Nicaea (still called Isnik Gol), the Lake of 
Apollonia (Aboulonia Gol), and the Lake of Miletopolis 
(Manyas Gol). All these are within a few miles of the 
Sea of Marmora, into which they discharge their waters. 
The Lake of Apollonia (which is rather the largest of the 
three) is formed principally by an expansion of the river 
Rhyndacus, which may be considered as flowing through it. 
The Lake of Nicsea, on the contrary (called also Lake 
Ascania), is a mere basin formed by the streams which 
descend from the surrounding mountains, and discharging 
its waters into the neighbouring Gulf of Moudania by a 
channel only about 10 miles long. The lake itself does 
not exceed 20 miles in length. 

Climate and Lfaiural Producticms . — ^The climate of Asia 
Minor necessarily presents great differences. All travellers 
have remarked on the striking contrast as they passed from 
the warm and fertile regions of the west and south to the 
cold and bleak uplands of the interior. The great central 
plateau, which constitutes so large a part of the country, is 
not only much colder than regions in corresponding latL 
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tudes in Europe, but is characterised by a great dryness, 
in consequence of the moisture from the Mediterranean 
being in great part intercepted by the continuous mountain 
chain of the Taurus. The result of this, combined with its 
great elevation above the sea, is to render the summers 
excessively hot, and the winters extremely cold. In both 
these respects the climate of the central parts of Asia 
Minor presents a close analogy with that of Central Spain, 
as well as with the still more extreme case of the neigh- 
bouring Armenia. On the other hand, the plains and low 
valleys on the south coast, which are in a latitude corre- 
sponding to that of Sicily and the south of Spain, have a 
mean temperature considerably higher than those countries, 
and the summer heat at Tarsus is said greatly to exceed 
that of Cadiz or Gibraltar, and to be nearly equal to that 
of Cairo. Systematic observations for any length of time 
are, however, almost wholly wanting. The north coast, 
on the contrary, is subject to the depressing influence of 
the cold winds and fogs of the Euxine, which, as is well 
known, bring down the mean temperature of Constanti- 
nople (and still more its winter temperature) far below 
that of places in corresponding latitudes on the Mediter- 
ranean. This effect is, however, found to diminish as one 
proceeds eastward along the shores of the Emdne ; and the 
climate of Trebizond, which is situated almost exactly in 
the same latitude with Constantinople, is much mild er 
than that of the capital, or of the neighbouring cily oi 
Broussa, — a result, doubtless, produced by the sheltering 
action of the great range of the Caucasus, which prevents 
the cold winds from the steppes of Russia to the N. and 
N.E. from sweeping down on the eastern angle of the 
Black Sea. The western districts of Asia Minor are in ail 
respects the most favoured, and the . coasts of Ionia and 
CariO' may be considered as enjoying one of the finest 
climates to be found in any part of the Mediterranean. 
The action of the cold north winds from Thrace and the 
Bosphorus is, however, still felt as far south as Smyrna, 
and the winters at that place are somewhat colder than 
those in corresponding latitudes in Spain and Sicily. 

The vegetation of the different parts of the peninsjula 
naturally varies with the climate and the soil. The 
southern coasts present most of the plants and shrubs char- 
acteristic of the southern portions of the Mediterranean, 
with the exception of the prickly pear and American aloe 
(both of them originally exotics imported into Europe), 
which form so important a feature in the landscape of 
Sicily and the south of Spain, as well as of Syria, but are 
very rare in Asia Minor, while the dwarf palm {OhaTncerops 
humilis) is wholly wanting. The date palm is occasionally 
found, but does not ripen its fruit even at Tarsus, where 
the summer temperature is almost tropical. The vegetation 
of Lycia, which occupies an intermediate position between 
the hot plains of Pamphylia and Cilicia and the comparer 
tively temperate western provinces, is thus described by 
Forbes: — 

** The wild olive covers the hills, wherever the pine (Piwus matrix 
Hma and haUpensis) and the arbutus leave room. The valonea 
oaks {Qibercus Ballota^ .Mgilops, and infectoria) afford ample shade. 
The mastic, the fig, and the mnlherry axe not rmfreqnent, both 
cultivated and wild. The Oriental planes afford abundant shade 
near every village ; and the dark and towering cypress is planted 
by the place of burial, hut grows wild in the ravines. The pome- 
granate flonrishes in great abundance, and its -wild fruit sup]^es a 
grateful refreshment nnder the warm sun of autumn. The almond 
and manna-ash grow wild among the rocks, and the hay and Jtidaa- 
tree in the ravines. The orange and the lemon are cuItlTat^. 
Melons, cucumbers, sesame, maize, cotton, capsicum, lentils, kid- 
ney-beans, and balmias {Hilkscus escfijt,lmtu8\ are the common culti- 
vated vegetables/* — (Spratt and Forbes's jLyda^ voL ii. p. 162.1 

Higher up on the mountain slopes and the uplands 
facing the sea is the chief realm of the oak and piixe 
forests, with which a large part of the chain of Taurus is 
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covered. The walnut is the most plentiful and conspicuous 
tree around the villages, while vineyards and tobacco fields 
yield rich produce. The high upland plains, on the con- 
trary, are generally bare and treeless, but the villages are 
frequently surrounded with walnut trees, Lombardy poplars, 
apples, apricots, and vnllows. The vine is still grown in 
many spots in these elevated regions, though in others it 
will not thrive. Large tracts of the table-land of the 
interior, as has been already mentioned, are either quite 
barren and desolate, or open treeless downs, affording 
pasture only to sheep. But it is probable that they would 
be capable of producing abundant crops of corn (like the 
similar tracts of Central Spain) if properly cultivated, 
except in a few districts, such as the steppes of Lycaonia, 
where the soil is strongly impregnated with salt. 

The northern coast districts present a whoUy different 
climate, and from the influence of the Black Sea and the cold 
of Kussia, have much more of the character of the tem- 
perate regions of Europe than of that of Rome or Naples 
which correspond to them in latitude. But the mountains 
are covered with extensive forests of oaks, chestnut, beech, 
box, and other trees, while the valleys produce fruit trees 
in extraordinary abundance and variety. This is the case 
especially in the province of Pontus, extending eastward 
from near Sinope to Trebizond, wMch is a country of 
singular beauty and great fertility, notwithstanding its 
mountainous character. This region is supposed to be the 
native land of many of our well-known fruits, especially 
cherries and apricots. The hills also are covered with 
medlars, apple, pear, and plum trees, all growing wild, but 
cultivated also with great success in the neighbourhood of 
the villages arui towns. The olive also thrives in sheltered 
situations, though it is not found west of Sinope. At the 
same time, the luxuriant undergrowth of rhododendrons 
and azaleas, besides bay, myrtle, arbutus, and other flourish- 
ing shrubs, gives a special charm to the scenery of this 
beautiful region. 

Among the vegetable productions that are of importance 
in a commercial point of view may be mentioned saffron, 
which is so largely cultivated at a town in Bithynia as to 
have given it the name of Safaranboli j opium, which has 
in like manner given name to Afiom Kara Hissar ; madder, 
extensively grown at Ak Shehr ; the orchis called salep ; 
and cotton, of which considerable quantities are now 
produced in the warmer districts near the sea. Mulberries 
also are extensively cultivated, and large quantities of silk 
produced in the neighbourhood of Broussa, where there are 
now established large silk manufactories, as well as at 
Tokat, Amasia, and other places. The dried figs and 
raisins for which Smyrna is so celebrated are grown 
principally in the valley of the Mseander near Aidin. 

The wild animals of Asia Minor are in general the 
same as are found in most parts of Europe, though a few 
mark its connection with the more eastern parts of Asia. 
Wolves, wild boars, bears, foxes, are abundant ; but with 
them is associated the jackal, which is found in large 
troops in all parts of the country. The lion, which was 
certainly an inhabitant of Asia Minor in ancient times, is 
no longer found in any part of the peninsula, and though 
the tiger is said to exist in the Cilician Taurus, the fact 
does not rest on any good authority.* But leopards still 
occur not unfrequently in the mountain country of the 
Taurus, and from thence range along the mountains to the 
west, so that they have been occasionally shot even in the 
neighbourhood of Smyrna. The high mountains are 
frequented by the ibex and chamois, while the true wild 
goat {Qapra Mgagrus) is found on those of Cappadocia 
and Cilicia. The moufflon, also, is not uncommon in 
Cappadocia; but the wild ass, which existed there in the 
time of Strabo is no longer found within the limits of the 


peninsula- The gazelle abounds in the plains of Cilicia, 
while both fallow and roe deer are found in the forests in 
large numbers. In regard to the domestic animals, the 
remark of Professor Forbes, that in Lycia the introduced 
camel and buffalo, both unkmown to the country in ancient 
times, now play a more important part than the aboriginal 
quadrupeds, may be extended to the greater part of Asia 
Minor. Enormous numbers of sheep are, however, reared 
on the vast plains of the interior, as well as in the level 
parts of Cilicia, though they no longer retain the celebrity 
they enjoyed in antiquity for the fine quality of their wool. 
This, however, supplies the material for the celebrated 
Turkish carpets, the principal manufactory of which is at 
Uahak in Phrygia. Not less celebrated is the breed of 
goats peculiar to the neighbourhood of Angora, the hair of 
which is worked up into shawls but little inferior to those 
of Cashmere. No trace is found of the existence of any 
such peculiar race in ancient times, or even in the Middle 
Ages, and the period of its introduction is unknown. In 
comparison with the sheep and goats, cattle occupy but a 
subordinate position in Asia Minor ; and though the plains 
of the interior, and still more those of Cilicia, were cele- 
brated in ancient times for the number and beauty of the 
horses reared on them, nothing of the kind is now to be 
found, and the horses of Asia Minor are generally of an 
inferior description. 

The geology of Asia Minor is still very imperfectly 
known, very few districts having been as yet examined in 
details; but the researches of Hamilton, Ainsworth, and 
Tchihatcheff, and of Edward Forbes in Lycia, have thrown 
much light on the subject, and enabled us to form a general 
notion of the structure of the country. The great mass of 
the chain of Mount Taurus, and of the subsidiary ranges 
connected with it, consists, as has been already noticed, of 
the formation known as Apennine limestone, which is 
generally referred by geologists to the Cretaceous period. 
No sedimentary formations of older date are known to 
exist in the southern parts of the peninsula, but in the 
northern districts this is replaced by saccharine limestones 
and mica schists, with other metamorphic rocks, which are 
probably to be assigned to a much earlier period. The 
great table-land of the interior is composed for the most 
part of a vast lacustrine or fresh water formation belonging 
to the Tertiary period ; and large portions of similar fresh 
water tertiaries, detached from the great central mass, are 
found scattered between its borders and the coasts, 
in some instances descending quite to the sea, as in 
the neighbourhood of Smyrna. But in the interior the 
lacustrine limestones and marls are frequently intermixed 
with extensive deposits of volcanic tufe, the soft mate- 
rials of which are rent by water-courses into deep and 
narrow glens, often studded with cones and pinnacles, 
presenting a great variety of picturesque and singular 
forms, and constituting one of the most peculiar fea- 
tures of the scenery of Asia Minor. Igneous rocks are 
found scattered through almost all parts of the peninsula, 
and the remarkable chain of volcanic mountains extend- 
ing from Mount Argseus to the Kara-dagh near Kara’ 
man has been already noticed, AH these mountains 
are of a trachytic character, and apparently belong to the 
Tertiary period; but there is a district on the borders of 
Phrygia and Lydia which presents volcanic phenomena of 
a much later date. It was known in ancient times as the 
Katakekaumene, or Burnt country, and its volcanic char- 
acter was fully recognised by Strabo, though we may 
infer from his silence that there was no record of any 
eruption within the historical period. It has been fully 
described by Mr Hamilton, and presents three conical black 
hills of scoriae and ashes, with well-defined craters, from 
which have flowed broad streams of rugged black vesicular 
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lava, the surfaces of which are as barren and as little 
influenced by atmospheric action as the latest products of 
Vesuvius, so that if it were not for the negative evidence 
io the contrary, they might be well supposed to belong to 
a recent historical period. Igneous rocks of an older 
character are found in many parts of Asia Minor ; those in 
Lycia are principally serpentine, while in the north-western 
districts various forms of trachyte prevail, and several of 
the minor ranges which rise out of the great central table- 
land are of granitic character. 

Towards the sources of the Eiver Halys is an extensive 
formation of saliferous red sandstones with gypsum, which 
would doubtless yield abundance of salt, were not that 
article more readily procured from the salt lakes already 
mentioned. Coal is found in the neighbourhood of Hera- 
clea on the Black Sea, and was worked to some extent 
during the Crimean War. There is little doubt that Asia 
Minor is rich in minerals, but they are nowhere worked to 
much purpose. Iron ores of very good quahty are still 
found in abundance in the country of the Chalybes, so 
celebrated among the Greeks for their skill as workers of 
iron, and they are still worked in a very primitive fashion 
by the inhabitants. The district of Oibyxa, also, w'hich 
was noted in the days of Strabo for its iron manufactories, 
still produces iron ores in plenty, of the same kind as those 
of Elba, but they are altogether neglected. The copper 
and silver mines of the north, though partially worked, 
are of very little importance. The same neglect has be- 
fallen the numerous quarries of marble, which attracted 
so much attention in the time of the Homans, and among 
which those of Proconnesus (the island of Marmora) and 
those near Synnada (Afiom Kara Hissar), producing the 
kind known as Phrygian marble, were the most celebrated. 

Though Asia Minor had no active volcanoes it was sub- 
ject in all ages to frequent and severe earthquakes. The 
most remarkable of these was one which occurred in 17 a.I)., 
during the reign of Tiberius, and which almost entirely | 
destroyed twelve considerable cities, including Magnesia 
and Sardis. Laodicea, also, was peculiarly subject to these 
visitations, which Strabo sagaciously connects with the 
evidences of recent volcanic action in the Katakekaumene, 
Thermal springs are found in many parts of the peninsula, 
but the most remarkable are those of Broussa, which from 
their proximity to Constantinople are stiU much frequented, 
and those at the ancient Hierapolis, the site of which is 
now utterly deserted. 

Ancient Divisions and Ethnography , — ^The division of 
Asia Minor which is commonly adopted by geographers, 
and which is followed in the present article, is that given 
by Strabo, which coincides in the main with those of 
Ptolemy and Pliny. According to this the whole peninsula 
is considered as comprising — 1. Pontus, on the Euxine, 
adjoining the frontiers of Armenia, and extending west as 
far as the Halys ; 2. Paphlagonia, from the Halys to the 
Parthenius ; 3. Bithynia, from the Parthenius to the 
Rhyndacus; 4. Mysia, which, with the subordinate dis- 
tricts of the Troad and JEoHs, or the land occupied by the 
flEolian Greek colonists, comprised the north-western angle 
of the peninsula ; 5. Lydia, of which Ionia in like manner 
formed the sea coast; 6. Caria, including the Dorian Greek 
colonies ; 7. Lycia ; 8. Pamphylia ; 9. Cilicia — the last 
three provinces extending along the southern coast, from the 
Gulf of Maori to the frontiers of Syria ; while in the interior 
were — 10. Pisidia, comprising only the rugged mountain 
country above Pamphylia ; 1 1. Phrygia, forming the western ’ 
portion of the great table-land ; 12. Galatia; 13. Cappa- 
docia ; 1 4. Lycaonia and Isauria, two barren and mountainous 
regions on the north side of Mount Taurus, (For farther par- 
ticulars as to the extent and limits of these diJBferent regions 
the reader must be referred to the respective articles). 
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The system thus adopted by Strabo, and which appears 
to have been already generally received in his time, was, 
properly speaking, merely a geographical one. It did not 
coincide with the political or administrative divisions of 
the country, either in his time or for at least three centuries 
earlier. Though some of the countries enumerated — as 
Bithynia and Cappadocia — had continued down to a late 
period to form independent sovereignties, the Hmits of 
which were well established, the greater part of the penin- 
sula had undergone many fluctuations and changes, the 
different provinces passing at one time under the kings of 
Syria, at others under those of Pergamus, and being trans- 
ferred by the Romans in an arbitrary manner from the rule 
of one potentate to another. And when the Romans had 
established their own dominion over the greater part of the 
peninsula, it was long before the division of it into provinces 
had assumed a definite and settled form. But the Roman 
province of Asia, as it existed from the days of Cicero to 
those of Strabo, may be regarded as comprising Mysia, 
Lydia, Caria, and Phrygia, but excluding Lycia, Pisidia, 
Galatia, and Bithynia, so that it contained much less than 
half of Asia Minor, with which it is sometimes erroneously 
supposed to have been identical. 

The divisions of the country thus generally recognised 
were in fact (with one exception) ethnographical ones, or 
at least had been so originally. Herodotus, the earliest 
writer from whom we have any information on the subject, 
describes Asia within the Halys, as containing fifteen 
different races or nations, including the Greek settlers ; 
and of these the Cilicians, Pamphylians, Lycians, Carians, 
Lydians, Mysians, Bithynians, Paphlagonians, and Phry- 
gians undoubtedly then occupied the countries which long 
after retained their names. East of the Halys lay the 
Cappadocians, who in his time occupied the whole country 
from the frontiers of Cilicia to the Euxine. It was not till 
a later period that the northern portion of this extensive , 
country came to be known and distinguished from the rest 
as Cappadocia on the Pontus, and eventually under the 
designation of Pontus alone. Galatia, on the other hand, 
derived its name from the Gauls, who established them- 
selves in that country about two centuries b.o., and con- 
tinued to retain their language and nationality down to a 
late period of the Roman empire. The Lycaonians, Isau- 
rians, and Pisidians are not noticed by Herodotus ; pro- 
bably the names of these obscure mountain tribes had never 
yet reached the ears of the Greeks. 

Our information concerning the origin and ethnographi- 
cal relations of the nations that we thus find occupying 
the peninsula at the earliest period is very imperfect, and 
rests almost wholly on the vague statements of ancient 
authors, none of the nations in question, with the exception 
of the Lycians, having left any trace of their language. 
But according to the distinct and uniform assertion of 
ancient writers, the Bithynians were of Thracian origin, 
and identical with the people who were separated from 
them by the narrow strait of the Bosphorus — a. statement 
in accordance with the natural probability of the case. 
The same probability may be alleged also in favour of the 
Thracian origin of the Mysians, which is asserted both by 
Herodotus and Strabo, though they would appear to have 
settled in the peninsula at a much earlier period than the 
Bithynians. Much less value can be attached to the tra- 
ditions concerning the original connection between the 
Mysians, Lydians, Phrygians, and Carians, which would 
assign a common Thracian origin to all these nations.' The 
Carians indeed were, according to the more prevalent 
opinion among the Greeks, later immigrants from Crete 
and the adjoining islands — a theory certainly not supported 
by internal probability. But there seem strong reasons 
for regarding the Carians, like their neighbours the Lycians, 
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as a peculiar people, distinct from all who snrroiinded 
them. The Lycians, as already mentioned, are the only 
people of Asia Minor who have left us the means of judg- 
ing of their ethnic affinities hy the remains of their lan- 
guage. From these we learn that they were an Aiyan 
race, apparently more nearly connected with the Persians 
than with the Greek or other Pelasgic races. Put besides 
the Lycians, there existed within the province of Lycia a 
tribe called the Solymi, who were generally considered p 
of Syrian or Semitic origin. The fact does not appear in 
their case to rest upon any sufficient authority, but the 
connection of the Cilicians, who held so large a part of the 
south coast, with the Syrians and Phoenicians, may be con- 
sidered as weR established. All ancient writers, moreover, 
agree in describing the Cappadocians, who originaRy 
extended from Mount Taurus and the frontiers of Cilicia 
to the Fuxine, as a Syrian race, so that they were at first 
called by the Greeks Leucosyri, or White Syrians, to dis- 
tingn’sh them from their darker brethren farther south. 
Whether the mountain tribes of the Pisidians, Isaurians, 
and Lycaonians were connected with the Cappadocians or 
witli the Phrygians, or to what other race they belonged, 
we have no information whatever. 

The population of Asia Minor at the present day can 
hardly be said to retain any traces of the earlier nations 
that composed it, though, according to some writers, the 
Zeybeks, — a race presenting some marked peculiarities, 
who occupy the south-western corner of the peninsula — 
are the lineal representatives of the ancient Carians. They, 
however, speak only Turkish- The bulk of the population 
is composed of Turks, Greeks, and Armenians, among 
whom the Turks preponderate greatly in numbers, and 
(unlike what is the case in European Turkey) compose the 
mass of the agricultural and rural population, whRe the 
Greeks and Armenians are found principaRy in the towns, 
where almost aU the trade is in their hands. But besides 
these elements, which constitute the fixed and permanent 
population of the peninsula, there is a considerable portion 
consisting of nomad and half nomad tribes, which are 
known under the names of Turcomans, Tourouks or 
Euruques (the name is very variously written), and Kurds. 
The last of these are found princip^y in the eastern and 
south-eastern districts, the Turcomans in the north-eastern 
and central provinces, and the Yourouks in the west and 
south-west of the peninsula. They are aU exclusively 
pastoral races, but the Turcomans have in general their 
villages in which they spend the winter months, wandering 
over the great plains of the interior with their fl.ocks and 
herds during the summer months. The Yourouks, on the 
contrary, are a truly nomad race, dwelling aR the year 
round in tents, and removing from place to place according 
to the season. Their tents are made of black goats^ hair, 
and their principal covering is a heavy cloak of the same 
material. Besides large flocks of sheep and goats, they 
breed many camels, and one of their principal occupations 
is burning charcoal, in the course of which they do enor- 
mous injury to the forests. They are by no means limited 
to the wRder districts of the interior, but when the harvest 
is over descend into the rich plains and vaReys near the 
coast, through which they wander almost without restraint, 
and their black tents are often to be seen within a few 
mfles of Smyrna^ Though distinguished at the present 
flay by certain peculiarities from the Turcomans, the You- 
rouks are apparently of Turkish origin, and speak a Turkish 
dialect. The Kurds, on the contrary, who are merely a 
wandering offshoot of the race that occupies the great 
mountain tract called Kurdistan, extending from the bor- 
ders of Cappadocia between Armenia and Mesopotamia 
into Persia, speak a whoRy different language, and belong 
altogether to a different race. They are, however, confined 
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to the border districts on the eastern frontier of Asia Minor, 
and to Cilicia, where the tribes that have their summer 
encampments in the neighbourhood of Caesarea descend to 
pasture their flocks in the winter. 

Histiyry . — ^It is remarkable that a country like Asia 
Minor, possessing such great natural advantages, and to a 
great extent so clearly limited by nature, can hardly be 
said to have any history of its own. It was never at any 
period united under one independent sovereign, but was 
always either divided among a number of minor potentates, 
or, as under the Homan, Byzantine, and Turkish rule, con- 
stituted merely a subordinate portion of a more extensive 
empire. Its western and northern shores were from a very 
early period occupied by Greek colonies, which graduaRy 
formed an almost unbroken chain of settlements along its 
coasts and islands from Rhodes to Trebizond. But these 
exercised comparatively little influence upon the nations 
of the interior; and the first historical event that can be 
considered as affecting the fortunes of the peninsula in 
general, was the rise of the Lydian monarchy, which at- 
tained to so great a predominance that for a short time 
Croesus, the last monarch of the dynasty (560-546 b.c.), 
had subdued the whole of Asia Minor west of the Halys 
with the exception of Lycia. But having, unfortunately, 
engaged in war with Cyrus, king of Persia, he was entirely 
defeated, and his dominions conquered by the Persian 
monarch. From this time the whole of Asia Minor, from 
the frontiers of Syria to the HeRespont and the Bosphorus, 
continued for more than two centuries to form part of the 
Persian monarchy, until its overthrow by Alexander the 
Great, 333 b.o. It was during this period divided into 
satrapies, the boundaries of which were, however, very 
uncertain and fluctuating, like those of the Turkish govern- 
ments in modern days. In the division of the Macedonian 
empire after the death of Alexander, Asia Minor became a 
chief object of contention among his generals, but was 
ultimately included in the dominions of Seleucus, and the 
greater part of the peninsula continued for a considerable 
period to be subject to the Seleucidan kings of Syria. A 
smaU independent monarchy had, however, been estab- 
Rshed at Pergamus, soon after 280 B.O., and when the 
Romans entered Asia, and defeated Antiochus III. at the 
battle of Magnesia (190 B.c.), they transferred a consider- 
able part of his dominions to Eumenes, king of Pergamus, 
whose kingdom was thus extended to the Taurus. The 
monarchy of Pergamus thus constituted continued to sub- 
sist tiR after the death of Attains III., when it was annexed 
to the Roman dominions under the name of the province 
of Asia (130 b.o.) Bithynia, however, stiR continued a 
separate kingdom, as did also Pontus, which for a short 
period rose under the great Mithridates to be a reaUy 
formidable power. But after the defeat and death of 
Mithridates, in 63 b.g., the greater part of his kingdom, as 
weR as that of Bithynia, was annexed to the Roman 
dominion ; and though some petty dynasties were aUowed 
to linger on tiR after the Roman empire, the whole of Asia 
Minor was virtually subject to Rome from the time of 
Augustus. There ensued a long period of tranquillity and 
prosperity under the Roman and Byzantine empires, during 
which it suffered less than almost any other part of the 
empire from the inroads and ravages of barbarians. Even 
after the rise of the Mahometan power, though Asia Minor 
was repeatedly traversed by the armies of the Arab con- 
querors, who twice laid siege to Constantinople, it was 
never permanently annexed to the dominion of the caliphs, 
like the adjoining provinces of Syria and Mesopotamia, and 
the whole country, as far as the passes of Mount Amanus, 
continued subject to the Byzantine empire, until it was 
overrun by the Seljukian Turks in 1074 a.I). 

The conquest of Asia Minor by the Turks was not a 
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mere passing inroad, but a pemanent occupation of tbe 
country, in wiiicli they established themselves in such 
numbers that they have ever since formed the predominant 
element m the population, and have to a great extent 
supplanted or absorbed all the previously existing races. 
But the dynasty of the house of Seljuk, established by the 
first conqueror Soliman, who had fixed his capital at iJTice, 
within 100 miles of Constantinople, did not long retain its 
undivided sovereignty, and its power was broken by the 
armies of the first Crusade (1097 a.d.), which took Nice, 
defeated the Turks in a great battle at Dorylseum, and 
then swept over the land almost without opposition, up 
to the very walls of Antioch. The Byzantine emperor 
recovered possession of the whole circuit of the coast, from 
Trebizond to the Syrian gates ; and the Seljukian sultans 
of Eoum, as they termed themselves, who had removed 
their capital to Iconium, in the heart of the interior, found 
themselves cut off from the sea on all sides. Their domi- 
nion was gradually broken up, and divided among a 
number of small independent chieftains, until the rise of 
the Ottoman dynasty at the commencement of the 14th 
century once more consolidated the power of the Turks in 
Asia. The history of Asia Minor from this period is in- 
separably connected with that of the Turkish empire, and 
will be given under the head of Tttekby. To the same 
article we must refer our readers for the modem division 
of the country and the present system of administration, 
as well as for such statistical information concerning its 


present state as it is possible to collect in the absence of 
all ofiElcial or trustworthy authorities. 

At the commencement of the present century our information 
concerning Asia Minor was extremely imperfect. The survey of the 
southern coast by Captain Beaufort (published in his Karamamda^ 
4to, Lond. 1817), was the first contribution to a sound knowledge 
of any part of the country; and the work of Colonel Leake {Journal 
of a Tour in Asia Minor, 8vo, Lond, 1824), in which he embodied 
a careful review of all the information then existing, and applied 
it to the comparative geography of the peninsula, became the basis 
of all subsequent researches. Since then the labours of successive 
travellers have thrown a great deal of light upon the subject, and 
most parts of the peninsula have heen visited and described, though 
the^ materials for a good map are still wanting, and there exists no 
satisfactory geographical or geological description of many parts of 
the country. Tor further information and details our readers may 
consult Arundel’s Visit to tTie Seven Churches, 8vo, Lond. 1828, 
and his IHscoveries in Asia Minor ^ 1834 ; Hamilton’s Researches in 
Asia Minor^ Tontus, and Armenia, 2 vols. 8vo, Lond. 1842 ; Fel- 
lows’s Excursio^t in Asia Minor, Lond. 1839, and his Discoveries in 
Lyda, Lond. 1841 ; Ainsworth’s Travels in Asia Minor, 2 vols., 
Lond. 3 842 ; Spratt and Forbes’s Travels in Dyeia, 2 vols., Lond. 
1847 ; Langlois’s Voyage dans la Cilide, 8vo, 1861 ; C. T. Newton, 
Travels and Discoveries in the Levant, 2 vols., Lond. 1867. 

The work of M. Tchihatcheff {Asie Mineure — Description Fhy- 
sigue, Statistique, et ArcMologique, 3 vols., 8vo, Paris, 1853-60), the 
result of several years* explorations in different parts of the country, 
and the first attempt at a systematic description of Asia Minor, 
has unfortunately never been completed. The first volume (pub- 
lished in 1858) contains by far tbe best description that has yet 
appeared of the physical geography of the whole peninsula ; the 
second and third are devoted to the meteorology, zoology, and 
botany ; but those which should have contained the geology and the 
archaeology have never been published. (F. H. B.) 
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ASKEW, or Ascue, Anitb, one of the numerous sufferers 
for the cause of the Beformation in the reign of Henry 
VIII., was a lady of great worth and beauty, of a good 
fanuly in Lincolnshire, and in correspondence with Queen 
Catherine Parr and the chief ladies of the court. At first 
a Boman Catholic, she had gradually become convinced of 
the falsity of transubstantiation ; and her husband, irritated 
at her change of religions opinions, compelled her to leave 
his house. On coming to London to seek for a divorce she 
was arrested, and interrogated by Chancellor Wriothesley 
and Bishop Bonner, at the instigation of whom, under 
threats of torture, she signed a qualified recantation. She 
was imprisoned, and wrote to the king, says Hume, that 
as to the Lord^s Supper she believed as much as Christ 
himself had said of it, and as much of His divine doctrine 
as the Catholic church had required.” But while she could 
not he brought to acknowledge the king^s explications, this 
declaration availed her nothing, and was rather regarded as 
a fresh insult. She was cruelly racked in the presence, 
and it was said by the hand, of the chancellor himself, in 
order to extort confession of those ladies about court 
with whom she corresponded. Her fortitude and fidelity 
probably saved the lives of the queen and others. She dis- 
closed nothing, although her limbs were so dislocated 
by the rack that, when condemned to be burnt alive 
she could not stand, and was carried in a chair to Smith- 
field, where on 16th July 1546, she and four others 


underwent this terrible mode of execution with undaunted 
courage. 

ASMAI or Asmati (full name, Abtt Said Abd-el- 
Mblek Ibn Kobaib El-AsmaI), is one of the most im- 
portant representatives of Arabic literature in the 8th 
century of the Christian era. He was born at Basra 740 
or 741 A.D, and attained, by his extensive erudition, to 
the high rank of preceptor to Harun-al-Bashid, whose 
court was in that generation the great focus of intellectual 
activity in the East. Asmai was, as has been happily 
remarked by Barbier de Meynard, the almost perfect type 
of those nomadic devotees of literature who, after they had 
grown pale on the benches of Basra or Kufa, went to com- 
plete their education in the desert, in possession of bound- 
less stores of learning, and yet animated by an enthusiasm 
for further acquisition, which made them willing to travel 
across the sands for hundreds of leagues, if only they might 
preserve an ancient tradition or pick up the fragments of 
an ancient song. Of the results of his labours he was no 
niggard, and a long list might be drawn up of his various 
productions. It is sufficient, however, to mention his 
synchronous history of the Mugs of Persia and Arabia 
previous to Islam — a work which Sir Henry Bawlinson 
has described as perhaps the most valuable and authentic 
historic volume in the whole range of Arabian literature 
and his wonderful romance of Antar, which might almost 
be called the Hiad of the desert. He attained a good old 

II. — 90 
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age, dying, as is generally supposed, about 830 a.d., and 
left behind him a number of pupils, such as Th^ab, Ibn-el- 
Anberi, and Sukkari, who proved themselves worthy of 
their master. 

ASMODETJS or Aschmedai, an evil demon who 
appears in later Jewish tradition, and concerning whom 
there has been much vague and fanciful speculation. The 
name, probably, means the destroying angel or the tempter, 
but the etymological grounds for neither of these are q^uite 
certain. He is sometimes called the prince of demons, 
and identified with Beelzebub; but there are many other 
fables regarding his origin. In the apocryphal book of 
Tohit occurs the well-known story of his love for Sara, the 
beautiful daughter of Hagael, whose seven hnsbands were 
slain in succession by him on their respective bridal nights. 
At last Tobias, by burning the heart and liver of a fish, 
drove off the demon, who fled to Egypt. From the part 
played by Asmodens in this story, he has been often fami- 
liarly called the genius of matrimonial unhappiness or 
jealousy. Le Sage makes him the principal character in 
his novel Ze JDicSle Baiteux. 

ASMOHEUS, or AssAJMCOOTirs, the first of the dynasty 
or family of the Asmoneans, who ruled over the Jews for 
about 130 years. His great-grandson was the celebrated 
Mattathias (died 167 b.o.), the first of the Maccabees; and 
the direct line of princes descended from him was closed in 
37 B.O- by the execution of Antigonus. Agrippa Herodes 
I. and IL were connected with the Asmoneans throngh 
their ancestress, Mariamne, wife of Herod the Great. 

ASOLO, the ancient Acelwrriy a fortified town of Northern 
Italy, in the province of Treviso, about 19 miles distant 
from the city of that name. It is built in a beautiful 
and healthy situation, and possesses a cathedral and the 
ruins of a Roman aqueduct. In the neighbourhood is the 
former palace of Catharine Cornaro, queen of Cyprus, now 
turned into a dairy. Not far off is the quarry of Rocca. 
Population, 5437- 

ASP ( Vipera aspis\ a species of venomous snake, closely 
allied to the common adder of this country, which it repre- 
sents throughout the southern parts of Europe, being 
specially abundant in the region of the Alps. The term 

Asp ” (dcm-is) seems to have been employed by Greek 
and Roman writers, and by writers generally down to com- 
paratively recent times, to designate more than one species 
of serpent ; thus the asp, by means of which Cleopatra is 
«aid to have ended her life, and so avoided the disgrace of 
-entering Rome a captive, is now generally supposed to 
have been the cerastes, or horned viper ( Vipera JSassel- 
of Northern Africa, a snake abont fifteen inches 
long, exceedingly venomous, and provided with curious 
hom-like protuberances over each eye, which give it a 
decidedly sinister appearance. The species, however, to 
which the word “asp” has been most commonly applied, is 
undoubtedly the haje {Ifqja haje) of Egypt, a poisonous 
snake, from three to four feet long, with the sHn of its 
neck loose, so as to render it dilatable at the will of the 
animal, as in the cobra di capello of India, a species from i 
which it differs only in the absence of the spectacle-like 
mark on the back of the neck. Like the cobra, also, the 
haje has its fangs extracted by the jugglers of the coun- 
try, who afterwards train it to perform various tricks. 
The asp (Pethen, IDf) is mentioned in various parts of the 
Old Testament. This name is twice translated “adder,” 
but as nothing is told of it beyond its poisonous character 
and the inuactability of its disposition, it is impossible 
accurately to determine the species which the sacred writers 
had in view. 

ASPARAGUS. The young shoots of Asparagus offld-’ 
nalis (Nat. Ord. Liliaceoe) have from very remote times 
been in high repute as a culinary vegetable, owing to their 
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delicate flavour and diuretic virtues. The plant grows wild 
on the south coast of England; and on the waste steppes 
of Russia it is so abundant that it is eaten by cattle like 
grass. In common with the marsh-mallow and some other 
plants, it contains a chemical principle called asparagin, to 
which it owes its medicinal qualities. The roots of asparagus 
were formerly used as an aperient medicine, and the fruits 
were likewise employed as a diuretic. Under the name of 
I Prussian asparagus, the spikes of an allied plant, Omitha- 
galum pyrenaicum^ are used in some places. 

ASPASIA, a beautiful hetosra of Athens, celebrated in 
history by her connection with Pericles, was a native of 
MUetus, and settled in Athens, following the example of 
her countrywoman, Thargelia, who had become very famous 
during the time of the Persian wars. Her beauty, but still 
more her remarkable accomplishments, gained for her an 
extraordinary reputation, which was increased after her 
association with Pericles, who, having divorced his wife, 
united himself to Aspasia as closely as was possible under 
Athenian law, according to which marriage with a barbarian 
was illegal and impossible. Much of the administration of 
Pericles has been ascribed to her eloquent instruction and 
political sagacity, and her enemies did not scruple to lay to 
her charge the Samian and Peloponnesian wars. Although 
this exaggerates her power, yet her talents must have been 
extraordinary, for she drew to her house the most noble 
and learned in Athens, who were willing to learn from 
her. Even Socrates was not exempt from her influence. 
The political supremacy of Pericles, which exposed him to 
many assaults, attracted enmity to Aspasia. She was 
accused of impiety and other base crimes, and wonld pro- 
bably have been condemned, had not the judges been 
swayed by the tears and entreaties of Pericles himself. 
After the death of that statesman’s two sons by his lawful 
wife, he procured the passing of a law, by which the 
children of irregular marriages might be rendered legiti- 
mate. His son by Aspasia was thus allowed to assume his 
father’s name. After the death of Pericles, Aspasia is said 
to have formed a similar connection with one Lysicles, 
wealthy, but of ignoble birth, whom she raised by her 
instructions to a prominent place in the state. This 
episode is somewhat obscure, especially as Lysicles seems to 
have fallen in battle in 428, the year after the death of 
Pericles. Nothing further is known of the history of Aspasia. 

ASPASIUS, a Peripatetic philosopher, and one of the 
most prolific commentators on Aristotle, flourished pro- 
bably towards the close of the 1st century a.d., or perhaps 
during the reign of Antoninus Pius. His commentaries on 
the Categories^ De Interpretoitioney Be SensUj and other 
works of Aristotle, are frequently referred to by later 
writers, but have not come down to us. Certain com- 
mentaries on Plato, mentioned hy Porphyry in his life of 
Plotinus, have also been lost. Commentaries on the 2d, 
4th, 7th, and 8th books of the NicorricicheaTi Ethics^ which 
pass under his name, were printed along with those of 
Eustratius and others by Manutius at Venice in 1536. 
They were translated into Latin by Felicianus in 1541, and 
have been frequently republished The authenticity of 
part, and even of the whole, of these ethical commentaries 
has been disputed ; and recently some fragments of another 
commentary by Aspasius on the Ethics have been printed. 
See Classic. Jour,^ xxviii., xxix. 

ASPASIUS, a celebrated rhetorician and sophist, was 
horn at Ravenna, and flourished during the early part of 
the 3d century a.i>. He was the son (or, according to 
Suidas, the scholar) of the rhetorician Demetrianus ; and, 
after a careful training in all the branches of a rhetorician’s 
art, began to teach at Rome. For many years he filled 
the chair of rhetoric which had been founded by Vespasian. 
He travelled extensively in the suite of the emperor, aa 
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whose secretary he acted for some time. His orations, 
which are praised for their style, have been lost. 

ASPEN TBEE, called also the trembling-leaved poplar 
{Fopulua tremula), is a native of Britain, and is found 
generally in moist places, sometimes at a considerable 
elevation, 1600 feet or more, in Scotland. It flowers in 
Britain in March and April The name “trembling’^ is 
applied to it on account of the constant movement of the 
leaves even with a gentle breeze. This mobility depends 
on the leaves being suspended by leaf-stalks flattened 
laterally, and when subjected to a slight wind, by their 
friction on each other they give rise to a rustling sound. 
It is supposed that the mulberry trees {Becaim) mentioned 
in 1st Chronicles xiv. 14, 15, were really aspen trees. The 
wood of the tree is white, and is made use of by turners. 
In France sabots are made of it j and the charcoal made 
from the wood is used in the manufacture of gunpowder. 
The leaves are in some countries of Europe employed as 
food for cattle, sheep, and goats. 

ASPENDUS (or, as the name appears on the more 
ancient coins, Estfendys), a city of Pamphylia, in Asia 
Minor, situated on an isolated hill near the river Eurymedon 
{Gaprirsu) at the extremity of the plain of Perga. It was 
founded by a colony from Argos, five centuries before the 
Christian era, and attained to great prosperity, as is 
attested, not only by the statements of Greek and Eoman 
writers, but also by the noble ruins that still occupy the 
site. Of these the most remarkable is the theatre, which 
is regarded as more perfect than any other in Asia Minor, 
requiring but little restoration to render it fit once more 
for its ancient use. In the first precinct there are twenty- 
one rows of seats, and in the second eighteen, nearly ^ 
of them entire. The date of the building is assigned by an 
inscription to the time of Antoninus and Lucius Verus. 
An aqueduct of magnificent proportions, built, like the 
theatre, of the silicious conglomerate of the neighbourhood, 
still stretches across the plain ; and the ruins of an agora 
and other erections are found on the hill. That the city 
was rich in valuable statues is mentioned by Cicero, who 
rhetorically accuses Verus of having plundered it of them 
aH It only appears occasionally in ancient history, as 
when its inhabitants surprised and assassinated Thrasybu- 
lus, and again when they surrendered to AJexander ; but 
the populousness of the place is proved by the fact that it 
was able to furnish 4000 hoplites. 

ASPEE, Han’S, a Swiss painter, was bom in 1499 at 
Zurich, where he died on the 21st March 1571. He 
wrought in a great variety of styles, but excelled chiefly in 
flower and fruit pieces, and in portrait. painting. Many of 
his pictures have perished, but his style may be judged 
from the illustrations to Qessner^s Historia Anvmalium, fov 
which he is said to have furnished the designs, and from 
portraits of Zwingle and his daughter Eegula Gwalter, 
which are preserved in the public library of Zurich. It 
has been luaual to class Asper among the pupils and imi- 
tators of Holbein, but an inspection of his works is suffi- 
cient to show that this is a mistake. Though Asper was 
held in high reputation by his fellow-citizens, who elected 
him a member of the Great Council, and had a medal 
struck in his honour, he seems to have been frequently in 
embarrassed circumstances, and there is reason to believe 
that he died a pauper. 

ASPHALT, or Asphaetitm: { aiart ^ akros , Aristotle, Bitv ^ 
tnen^ PHny), the German Bergpech, or mineral pitch, so 
called from the Lacus Asphaltitea or Dead Sea, where it was 
found in ancient times, is a product of the decomposition 
of vegetable and animal substances. ^ It is usually found of 
a black or brownish-black colour, extoxually not unlike coal, 
but it varies in consistency from a bright pitchy condition, 
with a sharp conchoidal fracture, to thick viscid masses of 
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I mineral tar. Asphalt melts at or a little below the boiling 
point of water, and it burns with a rather smoky flame. 
It is regarded as the ultimate result of a series of changes 
which take place, under certain conditions, in organised mat- 
ter, producing — 1st, naphtha; 2d, petroleum; 3d, mineral 
tar; and 4th, asphalt or hard bitumen. The whole of 
these substances merge into each other by insensible degrees, 
so that it is impossible to say at what point mineral tar 
ends and asphalt begins. Naphtha, which is the first of 
the series, is in some localities found flowing out of the 
earth as a clear, limpid, and colourless liquid. As such 
it is a mixture of hydrocarbons, some of which are very 
volatile and evaporate on exposure; it takes up oxygen from 
the air, becomes brown and thick, and in this condition it 
is called petroleum. A continuation of the same process 
of evaporation and oxidation gradually transforms the 
material into mineral tar, and still later into solid glassy 
asphalt. Asphalts are very variable in composition, and 
their proximate constituents have not been subjected to a 
thorough examination. Traces of naphtha or light oils are 
usually found in them, and they always contain a per- 
centage of the heavier hydrocarbons not vaporisable below 
boiling point. Eesins soluble in alcohol, and solids, some 
soluble in ether, and some resisting the solvent action of 
both ether and alcohol, are found in varying porportions. 
According to Dana “ asphalt may consist of either — (1), 
unoxygenated, or (2), partly unoxygenated and partly 
oxygenated (the usual fact), or (3), solely of oxygenated 
hydrocarbons (very rarely, if ever, true in nature). The 
state of solidity is not proof that any part of the bitumen 
is oxygenated. Asphaltic deposits exist widely diffused 
throughout the world, more especially in tropical and sub- 
tropical regions. It is found in a state of great purity in 
the interstices of the older rocks, but its occurrence is not 
characteristic of any particular formation or period. The 
most remarkable deposit of asphalt exists in Trinidad, 
where it forms a lake 99 acres in extent, and of unknown 
depth, intersected with rivulets of water. At two or three 
places on the surface of the lake an emission of semi-fluid 
tar may still he seen in progress, accompanied with an 
evolution of sulphuretted hydrogen. At these points the 
substance is still soft and viscid, but by exposure it gra- 
dually obtains the consistency of the rest of the mass. In 
addition to the lake deposit, asphalt occurs in the sur- 
rounding country — ^named La Brea, on account of this 
peculiarity — ^in detached patches, or in sheets of consider- 
able size, at one point protruding into the sea, and pieces of 
asphalt are frequently cast up on the neighbouring shore. 
A considerable quantity of a fine asphalt is also derived 
from Cuba under the name Chapapote,” or ISiexican 
asphalt; and from Caxatambo in Peru, a very pure variety 
of high lustre is exported. The asphalt of the Dead Sea 
is more a tradition than a reality, it being now found there 
in very small quantities ; but the source of the supply of 
ancient Babylon, the fountains of Is, on a tributary of the 
Euphrates, stiH yields asphalt. It occurs in many localities 
throughout Europe, but not to any considerable extent. 
The following table gives the ultimate composition of 
specimens from several localities : — 

Carbon. Hydrogen. Oxygen. Nitrogen. Ash. 

AuTergne, France ...77*64 7*86 8*35 1*02 5*13 

Cuba 82*34 9*10 6*25 1*91 0*40 

^ 

Caxatambo, Peru.... 88 *66 9*69 1*65 

Of greater importance industrially than simple asphalt 
is asphalt stone, — a limestone impregnated with bituminous 
matter, which occurs in large quantities at several European 
localities. The most valuable deposits are in the Yal de, 
Travers, canton of Neufchatel; in the neighbourhood of 
Seyssel, department of Ain; at Bechelbronn in Alsace, 
Limmer near the city of Hanover, and HoUe in Dxt* 
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m^cliezi; in Holstein, <fec. These bituminous stones con- 
tain from 7 or 8 to about 20 per cent, of asphalt in their 
composition, that from Val de Travers being richest in 
bituminous matter and of most value in its industrial 
applications. The asphalt beds of the Val de Travers 
were first discovered and utilised by Eirinus, a Greek 
physician, in 1712, who recommended the material as being 
peculiarly suitable for covering all kinds of constructions ; 
to protect wood and stone work against decay, worms, and 
the ravages of time, rendering them almost indestructible 
even when exposed to wind, wet, and extreme variations 
of temperature.’’ Eirinus was aware that asphaltic mortar 
had been used in the building of ancient Babylon, and he 
himself succeeded in using it with great effect for the 
lining of cisterns and walls as a cementing material, and 
for the flooring of warehouses, &c. After some time the 
material fell into disuse ; the quarries of Val de Travers 
were even forgotten, and it was not till the year 1832 that 
the material was again prominently and successfully re- 
introduced, the credit on this occasion being due to the 
Count Sassenay. Under his direction asphaltic stone came 
to be extensively used in France for pavements and 
roadways, and for protecting fioors and walls from the 
effects of damp. From France the application of the 
material for such purposes extended to other countries, 
and there is now a wide-spread demand for asphaltic pave- 
ments, Two principal methods are adopted in laying 
asphalt pavements, — 1st, the mastic process; 2d, the 
hot compressed process The mastic process is essentially 
as follows ; — ^The bed of the road-way is prepared with 
a smooth level foundation of <joncrete, which must be 
thoroughly dry before the application of the asphalt. The 
mastic is prepared for application by heating the asphaltic 
atone and breaking it into small pieces, which are then 
melted up with a quantity of mineral tar, to which some 
Band is added The molten mass is then poured over a 
section of the prepared concrete uniformly to the requisite 
depth ; the surface is smoothed, and' covered with a coating 
of fine sand which is stamped into the asphalt. The 
proportions of tar and sand used vary with the composition 
of the asphaltic stone employed and the position occupied 
by the pavement The other mode of laying pavements, 
now extensively adopted, consists in spreadmg hot powdered 
asphaltic stone on the prepared surface, which is then 
heavily pressed till it forms a homogeneous elastic coating. 
Boadways so prepared are very durable, smooth, cleanly, 
and noiseless, but the material is not well adapted for 
other than level streets on account of the difficulty of 
foothold. Complaints are also made against such pave- 
ment, to the effect that accidents to horses from slipping 
and falling are much more frequent than is the case 
on ordinary stone pavement. An artificial asphalt is pre- 
pared by boiling up the pitch of gas-tar with chalk and 
sand, such a substitute, though much cheaper, has not 
the durability of the natural compound. Gas-tar asphalt 
is also applied for other purposes in which the natural 
product is used. Asphalt was used by the ancient 
Elgyptians in their process of embalming bodies. It is the 
principal ingre<^ent in black Japan varnish. It is distilled 
in large quantities for the illuminating and lubricating 
oil which it yields, but the bituminous shales from which 
paraffin and paraffin oils are distilled must not be con- 
founded with asphaltic deposits. It is also used for 
preparing roofing felts ; paper water-proofed with asphalt 
has been used, and drain-pipes of compressed asphalted 
paper are manufactured. 

^ ASPHYXIA (a priv., a pulse), a term in medi- 

cine which, though literally signifying loss of pulsation, is 
applied to describe the arrestment of the function of 
xaspixatioB from some hindrance to the entrance of air into 
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the lungs. (See Physiology and Mbotcal Jtthispkf- 

BEHCE.) 

ASPINWALL, or Colon, a city and free port on the 
northern coast of Panama, one of the united states of 
Colombia. It is built on the well-wooded coral island of 
Manzanilla, inlat, 9® 22' 53" N., and long. 79® 52' 68" W., 
owes its origin to the Panama Bailway Company, who 
founded it (1850) for the convenience of their traffic, and 
derives its more usual name from W. H, Aspinwall, one of 
their principal shareholders. In spite of the unhealthiness 
of its situation, — ^now, indeed, largely diminished, — and the 
dangerous winds from the north to which it is at some 
seasons exposed, it has quite superseded the neighbouring 
port of Chagres, and become the centre of a considerable 
local trade. The banana, especially, is cultivated in the 
neighbourhood and largely exported to New York. The 
population, composed mainly of Jamaica and Spanish 
negroes, was stated at 6500 in 1872. A telegraph line 
extends from Aspinwall to Kingston in Jamaica. 

ASS, The Domestic — Asinus vvlgaris^ Gray — differs 
chiefly from the horse in its smaller size, in the presence of 
long hair, forming a tuft, only at the extremity of the 
and in the absence of warts on its hind legs. Its fur, usually 
of a gray colour, is characteristically marked with a longi- 
tudinal dorsal streak of a darker hue, with a similar streak 
across the shoulders, but white and black varieties also 
occur. The ass has been from time immemorial under the 
dominion of man, and it is doubtful whether the original 
wild stock is anywhere to be found at the present day, — 
the specimens that have been described as wild being 
probably the descendants of individuals that have escaped 
from the domestic state. A wild variety of ass {Asinvs 
tc&iviqpiis)^ found in Abyssinia, has the long acute ears and 
the bray peculiar to the domestic kinds. It is said also to 
have cross bands on its legs, a feature occasion^y met 
with in our tame breeds; and this fact has led Darwin and 
others to conclude that in the wild ass of Abyssinia the 
original of the domestic animal is to be found; the stripes 
which occasionally appear on the legs of the latter being 
regarded as instances of reversion to the ancestral type 
(Proceedings of Zool. Society ^ 1862). The marked aversion 
of the domestic ass to cross the smallest streamlet, an 
aversion which it shares with the camel, and the evident 
delight with which it rolls itself in the dust, seem to point 
to arid deserts as its original home. The ass has generally 
been the object of neglect and ill treatment; and attempts 
have seldom been made to improve the breed by select- 
ing and matching the finer specimens. It has thus 
gradually sunk into the duU and obstinate creature which 
we are accustomed to see. Its reputation for stupidity is 
not, however, of recent origin. The ancient Egyptians 
hated it, and symbolised an ignorant person by the head 
and ears, and the Homans thought it a bad omen to meet 
an ass (Fosbrooke’s Antiquities^. In the Middle Ages the 
Germans of Westphalia made the ass the symbol of St 
Thomas, the unbelieving apostle; and the boy who was 
last to enter the school on St Thomas’ day was called the 
*^AlSS Thomas” (Gubernatis’s Zoological MytJuology^ voL L 
p. 362). That the ass possesses qualities, which, if de- 
veloped by careful selection and humane treatment, would 
make it a worthy companion of the horse as tlie servant of 
man, is seen in the too rare instances in which it has 
received proper attention. In Southern Europe — especially 
in Spain, Italy, and Malta — the ass is carefully bred, and 
has thus been greatly improved. No less than X200, it is 
said, is sometimes paid in Spain for a stallion ass. In the 
state of Kentucky, where mules are in great request as 
beasts of burden, asses, imported from the south of Europe, 
are reared with scrupulous care, and with such success, 
that from an average height of fourteen b andar the Ken- 
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tnckians liave raised these animals to fifteen and even six- 
teen hands. That the diminutive size of the ass in cold 
countries is due as much to neglect as to rigour of climate 
seems proved by the fact, that in the north of India, where 
it is used by the lowest castes, the ass does not attain 
a height greater than that of a Newfoundland dog. It 
is, however, among the south-western nations of Asia and 
in Egypt that the ass has received that attention usually 
bestowed in this country on the horse, and it is there 
that it is to be seen in greatest perfection. The Arabs and 
Persians know the pedigrees of their asses, and by careful 
selection and interbreeding they have formed and perpe- 
tuate many useful races. Thus in Syria, according to 
Darwin, there are four distinct breeds: — “a light and 
graceful animal with agreeable gait used by ladies, an Arab 
breed reserved exclusively for the saddle, a stouter animal 
used for ploughing and various purposes, and the large 
Damascus breed with peculiarly long body and ears.’’^ 

The ass, there is little doubt, was first domesticated in 
Asia, — probably prior to the domestication of the horse, — 
whence it passed at a comparatively late period into Europe, 
for in the time of Aristotle it was not found in Thrace. 
In England there is evidence of its presence so early as the 
time of the Saxon Ethelred, but it does not appear to have 
been common till after the time of Queen Elizabeth. The 
koulan, or wild ass (Asinus Onager^ Gray), differs from the 
domestic species in its shorter and more rounded ears, and 
in the greater length and finer form of its limbs. Its fur 
shows the dark streak along the back, but the streak across 
the shoulders does not appear to be a constant character. 
It is chiefly to be met with in the plains of Mesopotamia, 
in Persia, in Cutch, on the shores of the Indus, and in the 
Panjab, congregating in herds under a leader, and migrating 
southwards on the approach of winter. The adults are ex- 
ceedingly shy, so that it is difficult to get within rifle range 
of them. According to Layard, who had ample opportunity 
for observing them during his researches around Nineveh, 
‘‘they equal the gazelle in fleetness, and to match them is a 
feat which only one or two of the most celebrated mares 
have been known to accomplish.'^ In the same region, over 
2000 years ago, Xenophon, during the famous expedition 
of Cyrus, observed herds of wild asses so “ fleet that the 
horsemen could only take them by dividing themselves 
into relays, and succeeding one another in the chase." The 
young are sometimes caught during spring by the Arabs, 
who "feed them with milk in their tents. They are hunted 
chiefly by the Arabs and Persians, by whom their flesh is 


esteemed a delicacy. Their food, according to Dr Shaw, 
consists mainly of sahne or bitter and lactescent plants ; 
they are also fond of salt or brackish water. The leather 
known as shagreen, from the Turkish term sagri^ is made 
from the skin of- the ass; the ingrained aspect which it 
bears is not, however, natural to it, but is produced by a 
chemical process described by Pallas. The milk of the ass, 
containing more sugar and less caseine than that of the cow, 
closely resembles woman's milk, and has long been valued 
as a nutritious diet where the digestive organs are weak. 

ASSAhl, a province of British India. Until the begin- 
ning of 1874 Assam formed the north-east division of the 
territories under the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. In 
that year it was erected into a separate administration, pre- 
sided over by a Chief Commissioner, who acts directly under 
the Governor-General of India in counciL The district 
of Cachar was added to the old division of Assam, and now 
forms part of the Chief Commissioner's jurisdiction. It lies 
between 24® and 28® N. lat., and between 90® and 98® E. 
long., and consists of the upper valleys of the Brahmaputra 
for a length of about 500 miles from where that river enters 
the north-eastern frontier of British India. These valleys 
vary in breadth, but generally occupy a space of about 60 
miles between the Himalayas on the north, and the water- 
shed which separates the Brahmaputra from the river system 
of Cachar. Assam, therefore, is bounded on the N. by the 
sub-Him41ayan ranges of the Bhuti4, Ak4, DaphM, and 
Miri tribes ; on the E. by the unsurveyed forests and 
mountains which separate British India from northern 
Burmah ; on the S. by the hills inhabited by the N4g4s, 
Jaintiyas, and Kh4si4s, which separate Assam from Silhet; 
and on the W. by the Gdro hills and Eluch Behar, Assam 
may be considered, however, either as a natural province 
or as an artificial political division. In its former aspect, in 
which it will be dealt with in this article, it has an area of 
48,473 square miles, with a population in 1872 of 2,412,480 
souls- It is the outlying province of India to the north-east, 
so that while the pressure of population in several of the 
inner divisions of Bengal varies from 500 to 573 persons 
per square mile, in Assam it is barely 50. Even deducting 
12,058 miles of HU country in Lakhimpur and Cachar 
districts, the pressure of population is only 66 persons per 
square mile in the more cultivated parts of Assam. Taken 
as a political division, it is locally administered by a Chief 
Commissioner, -with his headquarters at GauhdtL It is 
subdivided into the ten following districts, each under a 
deputy commissioner: — 


Table showing the Area, Fopulation, and Land Revenue of the Assam Bromnce. 


NjUDB of Distiulct. 

Area in 
square 
miles. 

Total 

population, 

Pressure of 
population 
per squai*e 
mile. 

Hindus. 

Muhammadans. 

Christians. 

Others. 

Land Eerenue. 

1. Godlpari 

2. Kamrdp 

3. Borang or Darang 

4. ITaogaon 

6. Sihsagar 

6, Lakhimpur 

7. Cachar 

8. mgd HiUs 

9, Khasia and Jayantiyd ) 

Hills 5 

10. Gdio Hills 

4,433 

8,631 

8.413 
3,648 

2.413 
3,145 
1,285 
4,900 

6,167 

3,390 

444,7613 

661,681 

236,009 

256,390 

296,589 

121,267 

205,027 

68,918 

141,838 

80,000 

100 

165 

69 

70 
123 

39 

160 

14 

23 

23 

311,419 
515,024 
221,389 
245,615 
282,969 
115,638 
128,219 
Hot cl^sifled 

Do. 

Do. 

89,916 

46,823 

13,859 

10,066 

12,619 

3,826 

74,361 

Hot classified 

Do. 

Do. 

141 

204 

256 

179 

283 

316 

409 

Hot classified 

Do. 

Do. 

6,238 

630 

505 

530 

718 

1,487 

2,038 

Hot classified 

Do. 

Do. 

jei3,046 0 0 
83,200 0 0 

86,665 8 0 
36,146 8 0 
46,829 14 0 

14,883 6 0 

15,334 12 0 
47 6 0 

807 16 0 

36,415 

2,412,480 

66 

1,820,273 

250,470 

1,788 

12,146 

£245,959 10 0 


The area given in this table is exclusive of 8343 square 
miles of MU country in Lakhimpur, and 3715 square mUes 
of the Cachar hills , but it includes the two districts of 
Go41p4ra and the Qdro Mils, wMch, although for poKtical 


convenience placed under the commissioner of the Eucli 
Behar division of Bengal, belong physically ^nd linguisti- 
caUy to Assam. 

Histoev. — ^Assam was "the province of Bengal which remained 

3 This indudes the population of Eastern Bnirs, 37,047, not clasai- 
hed according to religion. 


^ Animals and Plants vndar Dcm^Ucation, vol. i. p. 62. 
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most stubbornly outside the limits of the Mughul empire and of 
the Muhammadan polity in India. Indeed, although frequently 
overrun by Musalman armies, and its western districts annexed to 
the Muhammadan vice-royalty of Bengal, the province maintained 
an uncertain independence till its invasion by the Burmese towards 
the end of the last century, and its final cession to the Brifesh in 
1826, A full account of its ancient kings will he found in Mr 
W'illiam Kohinson's Assam, chap. iv. (Calcutta, 1841). It seems 
to have been originally included, along with the greater part of 
north-eastern Bengal, in the old Hindu territory of Kamrdp. Its 
early legends point to great religious revolutions between the rival 
rites of Krishna and Siva as a source of dynastic changes. Its roll 
of tings extends deep into pre-historic times, but the first Baja 
capable of identification flourished about the year 76 Kamnip, 

the PragjotishpuT of the ancient Hindus, was the capital of a legend- 
ary king Narak, whose son Bhagadatta distinguished himself in the 
great war of the !Mahahharata. On the rise of the Koch power, the 
lings of Kuch Behar wrested a portion of Assam from the kings of 
the Pal dynasty to whom it belonged. In the early part of the 
13th century the Ahams or Ahoms, from northern Burmah 
and the Chinese frontiers, poured into the eastern districts of As- 
sam, founded a kingdom, and held it firmly for several centuries. 
A tradition relates "uiat this race of conquerors were originally let 
down from heaven by iron chains, and. alighted in a place called 
Mungbingram, supposed to be in the Patkai range, in 667 A.D. 
Their manners, customs, xeli^on, and language were, and for a long 
time continued to be, different from those of the Hindus ; hut they 
found themselves compelled to respect the superior civilisation of 
this race, and slowly adopted its customs and language. The con- 
version of their king Chuchengpha to Hinduism took place about 
the year 1611 a.d. and the whole Ahams of Assam gradually fol- 
lowed his example. In mediaeval history, the Assamese were known 
to the Mus^man population as a warlike, predatory race, who sailed 
down Ihe Brahmaputra in fleets of innumerable canoes, plundered 
the rich districts of the delta, and retired in safety to their forests 
and swamps. As the liluhammadan power consolidated itself in 
Bengal, repeated expeditions were sent out against these river 
pirates of the north-east. The physical difficulties which an in- 
vading force had to contend with in Assam, however, prevented 
anything like a regular subjugation of the country; and after 
repeated efforts, the Musalmdns contented themselves with occiipy- 
ing the western districts at the month of the Assam valley. The 
fofiowing details will suffice for the history of a struggle in which 
no great political object was attained, and which left the Assamese 
atm the same wild and piratical people as when their fleets of canoes 
first sallied forth against the Bengal delta. In 1638, during the 
reign of the Emperor Shah Jahan, the Assamese descended the 
Brahmaputra, and pillaged the country round the city of Dacca ; 
they were expelled hy the governor of Bengal, who retaliated upon 
the plunderers hy ravaging Assam. During the civil wars between 
the sons of Shah Jahan, the king of Assam renewed his predatory 
incursions into Bengal ; upon the termination of the contest, Anr- 
angzeb detenained to avenge these repeated insults, and despatched 
a considerable force for the regular invasion of the Assamese terri- 
tory. His general, Mir Jumla, defeated the Rajd, who fled to the 
mountains, and most of the chiefs made their submission to the 
conqueror. But the rains set in with unusual violence, and Mir 
Juima^s army was almost annihilated by famine and sickness. 
Thus terminated the last expedition against Assam by the Muham- 
madans, whose fortunes in riiis country were never prosperous. A 
writer of the Muhammadan faith says : — “Whenever an invading 
army has entered their territories, the Assamese have sheltered 
themselves in strong posts, and have distressed the enemy by stra- 
tagems, surprises, and alarms, and by cutting off their provisions. 
If these means failed, they have decHned a battle in the fleld, but 
have carried the peasants into the mountains, burned tlie grain, and 
left the country desert. But when the rainy season has set in upon 
the advancing enemy, they have watched their opportunity to make 
excursions and vent their rage ; the famished invaders have either 


become tlieir prisoners or been put to death. In this manner 
powerful and numerous armies have been sunk in that whirlpool of 
destruction, and not a soul has escaped.” The same writer states 
that the country was spacious, populous, and hard to he penetrated j 
that it abounded in d^gers ; that the paths and roads were beset 
with difficulties ; and tnat the obstacles to conquest were more 
than could he expressed. The inhabitants, he says, were enter- 
prising, well-armed, and always prepared for battle. Moreover, 
they had lofty forts, numerously garrisoned and plentifully pro- 
vided with warlike stores ; and the approach to them was opposed 
by thick and dangerous jungles, and broad and boisterous rivers. 
The difficulties in the way of successful invasion are of course not 


understated, as it was the object of the writer to exalt the prowess 
and perseverance of the faithful. He accounts for their temporary 
success by recording that “ the MnsaJm^n hordes experienced the 
comfort of fighting for their religioi^ and the blessings of it reverted 
to the sovereignty of his just and pious majesty.” The short-lived 
triumph of the Musalmaus might, however, have warranted a less 


ambitious tone. About the middle of the 17th century the 
chief became a convert to Hinduism. By what mode the conver- 
sion was effected does not clearly appear, but whatever were the 
means employed, it seems that the decline of the country com- 
menced about the same period. Internal dissensions, invasion, 
and disturbances of every kind convulsed the province, and neither 
prince nor people enjoyed security. Late in the 18th cen- 
tury some interference took place on the part of the British 
Government, then conducted by Lord Cornwallis ; hut the suc- 
cessor of that nobleman. Sir John Shore, adopting the non-interven- 
tion policy, withdrew the British force, and abandoned the country 
to its fate. Its condition encouraged the Burmese, an aggressive 
people, to depose the Rajd, and to make Assam a dependency of 
Ava. The extension of their encroachments on a portion of the 
territory of the East India Company compelled the British 
Government to take decisive steps for its own protection. ^ Hence 
arose the series of hostilities with Ava Imown in Indian history as 
the first Burmese war, on the termination of which hy treaty in 
Eehruary 1826, Assam remained a British possession. In 1832 
that portion of the province denominated Upper Assam was formed 
into an independent native state, and conferred upon Purandar 
Sinh, the ex-Eaja of the country ; hut the administiation of this 
chief proved unsatisfactory, and in 1838 his principality was re- 
united with the British dominions. After a periodT of snccessflil 
administration and internal development, under the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, it was erected into a separate Chief-Commis- 
sionership in 1874. 

Physical Aspects. — Assam is a fertile series of valleys^ 
with the great channel of the Brahmaputra (literally, 
the Son of Brahmd) flowing down its middle, and an 
infinite number of tributaries and water-courses pouring 
into it from the mountains on either side. The Brahma- 
putra spreads out in a sheet of water several miles broad 
during the rainy season, and in its course through Assam 
forms a number of islands in its bed. Rising in the 
Thibetan plateau, far to the north of the Himalayas, and 
skirting round their eastern passes, not far from the Yang- 
tse-kiang and the great river of Cambodia, it enters Assam 
by a series of waterfalls and rapids, amid vast boulders 
and accumulations of rocks. The gorge, situated in Lak- 
himpur district, through which the sou^ernmost branch 
of the Brahmaputra enters, has from time immemorial been 
held in reverence by the Hindus. It is called the Brahma- 
kunda or Parasurdmkunda ; and although the journey to 
it is both difficult and dangerous, it is annually visited by 
thousands of devotees. After a rapid course westwards 
down the whole length of the Assam valley, the Brahma- 
putra turns sharply to the south, spreading itseK over the 
alluvial districts of the Bengal delta, and, after several 
changes of name, ends its course of 1800 miles in the Bay 
of Bengal Its first tributaries in Assam, after crossing 
the frontier, are the Kundil and the Digaru, flowing from 
the Mishmi hills on the north, and the Tengdpdni and 
Kawd Dihing, which take their rise on the Singpho hills 
to the south-east. Shortly afterwards it receives the 
Dibang, flowing from the north-east; but its principal 
confluent is the Dihang, which, deriving its origin, under 
the name of the Sanpu, from a spot in the vicinity of the 
source of the Satlej, flows in a direction precisely opposite 
to that river, and traversing the table-land of Thibet, at 
the back of the great Himalaya range, falls into the Brahma- 
putra in 27° 48' N. lat., 95°26'E. long., after a course of nearly 
1000 miles. Doubts were long entertained whether the 
Dihang could be justly regarded as the continuation of 
the Sanpu ; these, however, have been gradually removed 
by the additional testimony of more recent notices ; and 
as it is now ascertained that the last-named river does 
not flow into the Irawadi, it appears impossible to account 
for its course to the sea, except by presuming it to dis- 
charge its waters into the Brahmaputra through the channel 
of the Dihang. Below the confluence, the united stream 
flows in a south-westerly direction, forming the boundary 
between the districts of Lakhimpur and Darang, situated on 
its northern bank, and those of Sadiy4, Sibsdgar, and 
Naog4on on the south ; and finally bisecting Edmnip, it 
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crosses orer tlie frontier of the province, and passes into 
Bengal In its course it receives on the left aide the Burl 
Dihing, a river having its rise at the south-eastern angle 
of the province ; and lower down, on the opposite side, it 
parts with a considerable offset termed the Burl Lohit, 
which, however, reunites with the Brahmaputra 60 miles 
below the point of divergence, bearing with it the addi- 
tional waters of the Subansiri, flowing from Thibet. A 
second offset, under the name of the Kalang Biver, rejoins 
the parent stream a short distance above the town of 
Gauhdtl The remaining rivers are too numerous to be 
particularised. Of these, not less than 61 are distinguished 
by well-known names, of which 34 flow from the northern, 
24 from the southern mountains, and the remainder from 
sources beyond the confines of Assam. The streams of 
the south are not rapid, and have no considerable current 
until May or June. Among the islands formed by the 
intersection and confluence of the rivers is Mdjuli, or the 
Great Island, as it is called by way of pre-eminence. 
This island extends 55 miles in length by about 10 in 
breadth, and is formed by the Brahmaputra on the south- 
east, and the Burl Lohit river on the north-west. A Per- 
sian writer, Muhammad E14zim, in describing Assam at 
the close of the 17th century, m^es some observations on 
its general appearance. He thus speaks of Mdjuli two 
centuries ago : — 

‘‘An island well inhabited, and in an excellent state of agricul- 
ture ; it contains a spacious, clear, and pleasant country. The culti- 
vated part is bounded by a thick forest, which harbours elephants, 
and these animals may be caught here, as well as in four or five 
other forests in Assam. If there be occasion for them, five or six 
hundred elephants may be procured in a year." 

Describing the country south of the Brahmaputra, the 
same native author observes ; — 

“Across the river on the side of Garhgdon is a wide, agreeable, 
level country that delights the heart of the beholder. The whole 
face of it is marked with population and tillage ; and it presents on 
every side charming prospects of ploughed fields, harvests, gardens, 
and groves. Prom the village of Sdlamrd to the city of Garhgdon, 
a space of about 60 kos (100 miles) is nlled with such an uninter- 
rupted range of gardens, plentifully stocked with fruit trees, that it 
appears as one garden. Within them are the houses of peasants, 
and a beautiful assemblage of coloured and fragrant herbs, and of 
arden and wild flowers mowing together. As the country is over- 
owed in the rainy season, a nigh and broad causeway has been 
raised for the convenience of travellers from Salagird to Garhgdon, 
which is the only uncultivated ground that is to be seen. Each side 
of this road is planted with shady bamboos, the tops of which meet 
and are entwined. Among the fruits which this country produces 
are mangoes, plantains, jaoKs, oranges, citrons, limes, and punialeh, 
a species of amleh, which has such an excellent flavour that every 
person who tastes it prefers it to the plum. There are also cocoa-nut 
trees, pepper-vines, areca trees, and the sadij (an aromatic leaf), in 
great plenty. Sugar-cane excels in softness and sweetness, and is 
of three colours, black, red, and white; there is ginger free from 
fibres, and betel vines. The strength of vegetation and fertility of 
the soil is such that whatever seed is sown, or slips planted, they 
always thrive. The environs of Garhgdon furnish small apricots, 
yams, and pomegi*anates ; but as these are wild, and not assisted by 
cultivation and engrafting, they are very indifferent. The, princip^ 
crop of this country consists in rice and mash. Ades, a kind of pea, 
is very scarce, and wheat and barley are never sown." 

And in respect to the other great division of the province 
he remarks : — 

“The country which is on the northern side of the Brahmaputra 
IS in the highest state of cultivation, and produces plenty of pepper 
and areca nuts. It even surpasses the southern portion in popiua- 
tion and tillage ; but as the latter contains a greater tract of wild 
forests and places difficult of access, the rulers of Assam have 
chosen to reside in it for the convenience of control, and have erected 
in it the capital of the kingdom. The breadth of the northern 
division from the bank of the river to the foot of the mountains, 
which is a cold climate and contains snow, is various, but is 
nowhere less than 80 miles, nor more than 90. The inhabitants of 
those mountains are strong, have a robust and respectable appear- 
ance, and are of a middling size. Their complexions, like those of 
the natives of all cold climates, are red and white ; and they have 
also trees and fruits peculiar to frigid regions." 


This description, written two centuries ago, would apply at 
the present day. In the upper part of the valley, towards the 
gorge where the Brahmaputra enters, the country is varied 
and picturesque, walled in on the north and east by the 
Himalayas, and thickly wooded from the base to the snow- 
line. On either bank of the Brahmaputra a long narrow 
strip of plain rises almost imperceptibly to the foot of the 
hills. Gigantic reeds and grasses occupy the low lands near 
the banks of the great river; expanses of fertile rice-land 
come next; a little higher up, dotted with villages encircled 
by groves of bamboos and fruit trees of great size and beauty, 
the dark forests succeed, covering the interior table-land 
and mountains. The country in the vicinity of the large 
rivers is flat, and impenetrable from dense tangled jungle, 
with the exception of some very low-lying tracts which are 
either permanent marshes or are covered with water during 
the rains. Jungle will not grow on these depressions, and 
they are covered either with water, reeds, high grasses, or 
rice cultivation. On or near such open spaces are collected 
all the villages. As the traveller proceeds farther down the 
valley, the country gradually opens out into wide plains. 
In the western district of Kdmnip the country forms one 
great expanse, with a few elevated tracts here and there,, 
varying from 200 to 800 feet in height. 

Varieties of Soins. — The soil is exceedingly rich and 
well adapted to all kinds of agricultural purposes, and for 
the most part is composed of a rich black loam reposing on 
a gray sandy clay, though occasionally it exhibits a light- 
yellow clayey texture. The land may be divided into 
three great classes. The first division is composed of 
hills, the largest group within the valley being that of the 
Mikir Mountains, which stand out upon the plain. An- 
other set of Mils project into the valley at Gauhi-tl But 
these latter ^re rather prolongations of spurs from the 
Khisid chain than isolated groups belonging to the plains. 
The other Mils are all isolated, and of small extent. The 
second division of the lands is the well-raised part of the 
valley whose level lies above the ordinary inundations of 
the Brahmaputra. The channels of some of the hill streams, 
however, are of so little depth that the highest lands in 
their neighbourhood are liable to sudden floods. On the 
north bank of the great river, lands of this sort, run down 
the whole length of the valley, except where they are 
interrupted by the beds of the hill streams. The breadth 
of these plains is in some places very trifling, wMlst in 
others they comprise a tract of many miles, according to 
the number and the height of the rocks or hills that 
protect them from the aberrations of the river. The allu- 
vial deposits of the Brahmaimtra and of its tributary 
streams may be considered as the third general division of 
lands in Assam. These lands are very extensive, and 
present every degree of fertility and elevation, from the 
vast chars of pure sand, subject to annual inundations, to 
the firm islands, so raised by drift-sand and the accumu- 
lated remains of rank vegetable matter, as no longer to be 
liable to flood. The rapidity with wMch wastes composed 
entirely of sand newly washed forward by the current 
during floods become converted into rich pasture, is 
astonishing. As the freshets begin to lessen and retire 
into the deeper channels, the currents form natural em- 
bankments on their edges, preventing the return of a small 
portion of water which is thus left stagnant on the sands, 
and exposed to the action of the sun's rays. It slowly 
evaporates, leaving a thin crust of animal and vegetable 
matter. TMs is soon impregnated with the seeds of the 
SacchaT^m spontaneum and other grasses that have been 
partly brought by the winds and partly deposited by the 
water. Such places are frequented by numerous flocks 
of aquatic birds, wMch resort tMther in search of fish and 
moUusca. As vegetation begins to appear, herds of wild 
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elephants and buffaloes are attracted by the supply of 
food and the solitude of the newly-formed land, and in 
their turn contribute to manure the soiL 

Geolooy. — Limestone, coal, and petroleum are found ; with oil 
spring, mineral springs, and brine spring. The mountains on the 
opposite sides of the valley are characterised by distinct systems, 
those on the north being composed of primitive formations, while 
ffiose on the south partake l^gely of sandstone, shell-limestone, 
and coal. Some valuable minerals are met with. Gold-dust is 
found in all the rivers flowing from the northern mountains, but 
it differs in purity and colour, and also in malleability. That 
which is obtained in the Dikrang is purer than that found in the 
Brahmaputra, though it is more abundant in the bed of the latter 
river. Gold-dust is found most plentifully near the foot of the 
northern hllla ; it is never sought for in the southern rivers. 
Beds of iron-ore exist in various places, and tracings of former 
workings on a lar^e scale remain ; bnt the native article, being 
undersSd by iron imported from England, is now driven out of the 
market. Coal has also been discovered in beds of considerable 
magnitude, and from the circumstance of its existence at the two 
extremities of the province, there appear grounds for the inference 
that the coal formations of Assam are co-extenaive with the whole 
length of the valley. The extreme difficulty, however, of moving 
about in those districts, the absence of roads, and the jungly and 
almost uninhabited state of the country, have tended to prevent 
the opening up of the mineral deposits of the province. More 
recently, the laxgely-extended cultivation of tea, and the conse- 
quently increased demand for means of transport and communica- 
tion, have directed attention to the local supplies of fuel for the 
river steamers which now navigate the Brahmaputra. In 1864-65, 
H. B. Medlicott, Deputy-Superintendent of the Geological 
Survey, visited this province, and reported most favourably of the 
value and extent of the coaL To ihe north of the Brahmaputra 
no coal worth working was found. To the south, in Upper Assam, 
the principal localities are in the neighbourhood of Jaipur, in 
the Dehrogarh snb-division of the Lakhimpur district, and in the 
vicinity of Makum. The chief sites are the Terap, where a minimum 
thickness of *5 feet of bright clean coal, nearly horizontal, was seen ; 
the Kamchik, a tributary of the Dihaug, where, within 200 feet in 
length, three thick beds of good sound coal were seen, one 8 feet 
thick ; and at Jai]^ur, where a seam of 17 feet thick occurs, of which 
10 feet is goocL bright coaL Several other seams also exist which 
have never been touched. The inaccessible nature of the county, 
however, and the want of a trustworthy map, render it q^uite 
impracticable at present to obtain even an approximate idea of 
the extent of area over which these beds range, and of the amount 
of fuel available. It can, however, be safely asserted that this 
amount is very large and most valuable. Assays of the Assam coals 
showed a proportion of ash not exceeding from 2 to 5 per cent. The 
survey of tiie country is now being pushed forward. Neither copper 
nor silver are found in the province. Eock-salt is dug out of the 
earth, and brine springs are not uncommon, ffom which salt is made ; 
but manufacture is costly, and the salt is as expensive as that 
imported from LiverpooL 

VEGETABiiE Peobtjcts ; Tea. — The most important 
article of commerce produced in Assam is tea. The rice 
crop covers a very great proportion of the cultivated land, 
but it is used for local consumption. The tea plantations 
occupy only a very small area, but they are the one great 
source of wealth to the province, and the necessities of tea 
cultivation are the chief stimulants to the development of 
Assam. The plant was discovered in 1823 by Mr Eobert 
Bruce, who had proceeded thither on a mercantile explora- 
tion. The country, however, then formed part of the 
Burmese dominions. Bnt war with this monarchy shortly 
afterwards broke out, and a brother of the first discoverer, 
happening to be appointed to the command of a division 
of gun-boats employed in some part of the operations, fol- 
lowed up the pursuit of the subject, and obtained several 
hundred plants and a considerable quantity of seed. Some 
specimens were ultimately forwarded to the superintendent 
of the botanic garden at Calcutta. In 1832 Captain 
Jenkins was deputed by the Governor-General of India, 
Lord William Bentinck, to report upon the resources of 
the country, and the tea plant was brought to his especial 
notice by Mr Bruce; in 1834 a minute was recorded by 
the Gbvemor-General cfn the subject, to which it is stated 
that his attention had been called to it in 1827 before his 
departure from England. In accordance with the views of 
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that minute, a committee was appointed to prosecute in- 
quiries, and to promote the cultivation of the plant. Com- 
munications were opened vrith China with a view to 
obtain fresh plants and seeds, and a deputation, composed 
of gentlemen versed in botanical studies, was despatched 
to A Rsam. Some seeds were obtained from China ; but 
they proved to be of small importance, as it was clearly 
ascertained by the members of the Assam deputation that 
both the black and the green tea plants were indigenous 
here, and might be multiplied to any extent ; another 
result of the Chinese mission, that of procuring persons 
skilled in the cultivation and manufacture of black tea, 
was of more material benefit. Subsequently, under Lord 
Auckland, a further supply of Chinese cultivators and 
manufacturers was obtained — ^men well acquainted with the 
processes necessary for the production of green tea, as the 
former set were with those requisite for black. In 1838 
the first twelve chests of tea from Assam were received in 
England. They had been injured in some degree on the 
passage, but on samples being submitted to brokers, and 
others of long experience and tried judgment, the reports 
were highly favourable. It was never, however, the in- 
tention of Government to carry on the Ixade, but to resign 
it to private adventure as soon as the experimental course 
could be fairly completed. Mercantile associations for the 
culture and manufacture of tea in Assam began to be 
formed as early as 1839; and in 1849 the Government 
disposed of their establishment, and relinquished the ' 
manufacture to the ordinary operation of commercial en- 
terprise. In 1851 the crop of the principal company 
was estimated to produce 280,000 Ih. Since then the 
enterprise has rapidly developed. The returns for 1871 
show 11,475,398 of tea manufactured; in Assam, 
against9,511,517in 1870, showing an increase of 1,963,881 
jtt) in one year. There were 416 gardens open, and the 
whole extent of land held under the different tenures for 
this purpose was 474,939 acres, of which 54,384 were 
reported to be under cultivation. The average monthly 
number of labourers employed on the tea gardens of As- 
sam during 1871 was 54,326, of whom upwards of 38,000 
were imported under the Labour Transport Acts, chiefly 
from the western districts of Lower Bengal. It is to be 
remembered that Assam now includes Cachar, and these 
statistics are for the whole province as constituted in 1874. 
Tea cultivation is steadily progressing in Assam, and has 
firmly established itself as a staple of Indian trade. Be- 
sides rice and tea, the other principal crops of Assam are 
pulses, Indian com, oil seeds, sugar-cane, pdri, hemp and 
jute> rhea grass, midberiy, potatoes, and other vegetables. 

Animals. — ^The zoology of Assam presents some interesting 
features. Wild elephants abound and commit many depreda* 
tions, entering villages in large herds, and consuming everything 
suitable to their tastes. Many are caught by means of fem^e ele- 
phants previously tamed, and trained to decoy males into the snares 
prepared for subjecting them to captivity. A considerable number 
aic tamed and exported firom Assam every year, but tbe s;pecula- 
tlon appears to be rather precariot^ as it is said about tmce the 
number exported are annually lost in the course of training. Many 
are killed every year in the forests for the sake of the ivory which 
they furnish ; and the supply must be very great which can afford 
so many for export and destruction without any perceptible 
diminution of their number. The rhinoceros is found in the denser 
parts of the forests, and generally in swampy places. This animal 
is hunted and killed for its skin and its horn. The skin affords 
the material for the best shields. The bom is sacred in the eyes of 
the natives. Contrary to the usual belief, it is stated that, if caught 
young, the rhinoceros is easily tamed, and becomes strongly at- 
tached to his keeper. Tigers abound, and though many are annu- 
ally destroyed for the sake of the Government reward, their numbers 
seem scarcely, if at all, to diminish. Their destruction is some- 
times effected by poisoned arrows discharged from an instrument 
resembling a cross-bow, in which the arrow is first fixed, and 
a string connected with the trigger is then carried across tbe 
path in front of the arrow, and fastened to a peg. The animal thus 
struck is commonly found dead at the distance of a few yards fiom 
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the engine prepared for his destruction. Leopards and bears are 
numerous ; and the Arctoniac Gollcuris of Cu'^er, a small fl/niTYtal 
somewhat resembling a bear, but having the snout, eyes, and tail 
of a hog, is found. Among the most formidable animals inowii is 
the wHd buffalo, which is of great size, strength, and fierceness. 
Many deaths are caused by this animal, and a reward is given for its 
destruction. fox and the jacM exist, and the wild hog is 

very abundant. Goats, deer of various kinds, hares, two or 
three species of antelope are found, as are monkeys in great variety. 
The porcupine, the squirrel, the civet cat, the ichneumon, and the 
otter are common. The birds are too various to admit of enumera- 
tion. Wild game is plentiful ; pheasants, partridges, snipe, and 
waterfowl of many descriptions make the country a temptihg field 
for the sportsman. Vultures and other birds of prey are met with. 
Crocodiles (commonly called alligators) swarm m all parts of the 
Brahmaputra, and are very destructive to the fish, of which hun- 
dreds of varieties axe found, and which supply a valuable article of 
food. The most destructive of the /eras naAv/raSy as regards human 
life, axe, however, the snakes. Of these, several poisonous species 
exist, including the cobra and karait {Nagau tripudians and 
gounis cceruleiS), The bite of a fairly-grown healthy serpent of 
either of these species is deadly ; and it is ascertained that more 
deaths occur from snake-bite than firom all the other wild beasts put 
together. Among the non-poisonous serpents, the python ranks 
first. This is an enormous boa-constrictor, of great length and weight, 
which drops upon his prey from the branch of a tree, or steals upon 
it in the thick grass. He kills his victim by rolling bi-maftlf round 
the body tOl he breaks its ribs, or suffocates it by one irresistible 
convolution round its throat. He seldom or never attacks human 
beings unless in self-defence, and loss of life from this cause is 
scarcely ever reported. Full details as to the botany and zoology 
of Ajssam will be found in Mr William Bobinson’s account of the 
province (Calcutta^ 1841). 

The Inhabitants of the entire province number nearly 
two and a half millions, of whom more than one million 
and three-quarters are EEindus; 250,490 are Muhammar 
dans, 178S are Christians, and the remaining third of a 
million are hill tribes, professing aboriginal faiths. The 
native population is so exceedingly sparse that the demand 
for labour on the tea gardens has given rise to a system 
of importing coolies from western Bengal A series of 
laws regulate the terms of the contract between the 
planter and the imported labourer, prevent abuses in 
recruiting coolies among the ignorant peasantry of the 
west, and provide for their health and comfort during 
their transit to the distant districts of Assam. Under 
these Acts 4988 labourers were imported into the tea 
districts of Assam (including Cachar) in 1871, the total 
number of imported labourers employed on the tea 
plantations at the end of that year being 39,426. A 
large proportion of the native inhabitants derive their 
origin from tribes who came from the HimAlayan ranges, 
from Burmah, or from the Chinese’ frontier. The most 
important of these are the A hams or Ahoms, an ofT- 
shoot of the Shan race of Northern Burmah. They were 
the last conquerors of Assam before the Burmese, and 
they long preserved their ancient traditions, habits, and 
institutions. Hinduism first made its encroachments 
among their kings and nobility. Several generations ago 
they gave up eating beef, and they are now completely 
Hinduised, except in a few remote recesses of Assam. 
Hinduism has also impressed its language upon the pro- 
vince, and the vernacular Assamese possesses a close 
affinity to Bengali, with the substitution of a for the Ben- 
gali cA, of a guttural A for the Bengali A or ^A, and a few 
other dialectic changes. Indeed, so close was the resem- 
blance that during the last thirty years Bengali was used 
as the court and official language of the province under 
our rule. But with the development of the country the 
Assamese tongue has asserted its claims to be treated as a 
distinct vernacular, and a late resolution of Government 
(1873) re-established it as the language of official life and 
public business. 

The Assam peasant, living in a half-populated province, 
and surrounded by surplus land, is indolent, good-natured, 
and, on the whole, prosperous. He raises sufficient food 


for his wants with very little labour, and, with the excep- 
tion of a few religious ceremonies, he has no demand 
made upon him for money, saving the light rental of his 
fields. Under the peaceful influences of British rule, he 
has completely lost his ancient warlike instincts, and for- 
gotten his predatory habits. In complexion he is a shade 
or two fairer than the Bengali His person is in general 
short and robust, but devoid of the grace and flexibility of 
the Hindu. A ffiit face, with high cheek-bones, presents 
a physiognomy resembling the Chinese, and suggests no 
idea of beauty. His hair is abundant, black, lank, and 
coarse, but the beard is scanty, and usually plucked out, 
which gives him an effeminate appearance. The women 
form a striking contrast to the men ; there is more of 
feminine beauty in them than is commonly seen in the 
women of Bengal, with a form and feature somewhat 
approaching the European. In most parts of the countiy 
the women of rank go about in public, without that artifi- 
cial modesty practised by native ladies in other parts of 
India. Although the ancient ruling classes originally 
came to the province across the Himalayas or from 
Burmah, a stream of immigration also went on from Ben- 
gal, and the Nadiydls or Dorns, who originally emigrated 
from the Delta, are said to he the most numerous tribe in 
Assam. Their original employment was that of fishermen. 
Although a very low caste, and indeed one of the out- 
castes among the Hindus of Bengal, they observe in As- 
sam various rules of purity in eating and drinking, with a 
greater strictness than even the BrAhmans. They have 
not, however, taken a BrAhman as their spiritual guide, 
but follow the instructions of the Xalitds, the ancient 
priests of the Ahama. The habits of life of the Assamese 
peasantry axe pre-eminently domestic. Great respect is 
paid to old age; when parents are no longer capable of 
labour they are supported by their children, and scarcely 
any one is allowed to become a burden to the public. 
They have also in general a very tender regard for their 
offspring, and are generous and kind to their relations. 
They are hospitable to people of their own caste, but to no 
others. The use of opium is very general among the 
Assamese. 

Hill Tkibes. — The hill and frontier tribes of Assam are the 
Hdgis, Singphos, Dapblds, Miris, Khamptis, Mataks, Abaxs, kc., 
nearly all of whom, excepting the Nagds, axe foimd near the fron- 
tiers of Lakhimpux district. The principal of these, in point ol 
numbers, are the Hagds, who inhabit the hills and forests along the 
eastern and south-eastern frontier of Assam. They generally live 
in small scattered communities of about twenty houses each, and 
are divided into numerous clans or of which ^e six most 

important residing in British texrito^ are the following, viz., the 
N^^angiis, Bardwfirids, Paindwarias, Laptangs, Kaunais, and 
Topi^maids. Exclusive of the Hdgd Hills distnet of Assam, the 
popiflation of which is returned at 68,918, the Nagds of Lakhimpur 
count 2865 houses, with an estimated population of 14,883 souls. 
They cultivate rice, cotton, yams, and Indian com, and prepare salt 
from the brine springs in ’^eir hills. The different tribes of Hdgds 
are independent of and unconnected with one another, and are often 
at wax with each other. The Singphos are the most powerful 
tribe bordeimg on the Assam valley, and are scattered over the 
largest extent of cojmtry. Their territory is bordered on the north 
by the upper reaches of the Brahmaputra ; on the south by the 
Pitkai range ; on the west by an imaginary liiie drawn south from 
the town of Sadiyd to the Patkai mountains ; on the east by the 
Langtung mountains. They axe a wild, daring tribe; and in the 
early days of Enghah rule in Assam Ihey gave a good deal of 
trouble oy their frequent raids. They are now, however, looked 
upon as peaceful and friendly neighbours. They have settled down 
to agriculture, and now do for themselves what formerly they 
depended on their Assamese slaves to perform for them. They only 
cultivate sufficient food for a portion of the year, and during the 
remaining months they live upon wild yams and other jungle pro- 
ducts, The Government has no vexj definite relations with, them : 
but they axe generally obedient, and in a loose way recognise British 
supremacy. The settlements of the Singphos in or near the fron- 
tier of Lakhimpur are estimated to number about 3436 souls. The 
other tribes are the Khamtis Abars Miris Mishmis, and I)aphld& 
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Slavery, wliich existed in a mild form until our acquisition of Assam, 
has ceased under British rule. 

Ai>MiiasTBATi 02 ^. — The administrative statistics of the 
province will be given separately for each of the ten dis- 
tricts mentioned in the foregoing table nnder their alpha- 
betical headings. Here it will suffice to say, that Assam 
as a whole is under a Chief Commissioner who is directly 
responsible to the Governor-General in connciL The Assam 
districts form what is called a non-regulation province — 
Le.y one to wliich it has not been found expedient to extend 
our system of government in its strict legal entirety. Each 
district, instead of being nnder a judge and a magistrate- 
collector, with their separate sets of subordinates, is managed 
by a deputy-commissioner, in whom both the executive and 
judicial functions are combined. It is essentially an out- 
lying province, yielding very little revenue to Government, 
and administered as cheaply as practicable. With the 
exception of GoAlpdri, the land revenue of Assam is at 
present under a light temporary settlement, the permanent 
settlement not having yet been extended to it on account 
of its sparse population and backward state. The popula- 
tion is essentially agricultural, and no tendency appears on 
their part to gather into trading centres or to develop city 
life. Throughout the whole province there are only two 
towns with a population of upwards of 5000 souls, viz., 
Gauhdti, population 11,492; and Sibsdgar, 5278. The 
various Government rules for 'granting waste lands in fee- 
simple or on long leases at easy rates, have brought a con- 
siderable number of English capitalists and speculators into 
the province. It is on these grants that many of the tea- 
gardens have been formed. The development of European 
enterprise has created a sudden and an urgent demand for 
roads, whidi the Government has hitherto not found itself in 
a position to meet. For all the ordinary purposes of the 
prfivince, and for its heavy and bulky staples, such as 
timber, rice, food grains, and oil seeds, the Brahmaputra 
aud its tributaries afford ample means of transit. The 
great trunk road, which the Muhammadans drove through 
Assam with a view to controlling the turbulent population, 
has long ago fallen into decay, and at many places is only 
recognisable as a line of fragmentary embankments. Each 
district, however, is now developing a system of roads, or at 
any rate of country tracks, of its own; and Sir George 
Campbell, the present Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
(1874), initiated a liberal policy towards the Assam com- 
munications, with the view rather to the future of the 
province than to the amount of expenditure which its 
revenue at present warrants. Now that it is erected into 
a separate administration, a still more rapid progress may 
be looked for. With its vast forests, its inexhaustible rice- 
grounds, its coal, iron, and tea, and the cheap means of 
transit which its rivers afford, Assam, although at present 
one of the most backward among Indian provinces, has 
capabilities of development such as no other part of Bengal 
I>ossesses. (w. w. h.) 

ASS AROTTI, Ottavio GibwArfui Battista, the founder 
of schools for the education of deaf-mutes in Italy, was born 
at Genoa in 1753. He received an excellent educatiojfi; 
and after qualifying himself for the church, he entered the 
society of the Pietists, Scuole Pie,” who devoted them- 
selves to the training of the young. His superior learning 
rendered his services very valuable, and he was appointed 
to lecture on 'theology to the students of the order. In 
1801 he heard of the Abbe Sicard’s experiments in the 
training of deaf-mntes, and resolved to try something 
similar in Italy. .He began with one pupil, and had by 
degrees collected a small number round him, when, in 
1805, Napoleon, hearing of his endeavours, ordered a con- 
vent to be given him for a school-house, and funds for 
TOpporting twelve scholars to be taken from the convent 
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revenues. This order was scarcely attended to tiQ 1811,, 
when it was renewed, and in the following year Assarotti, 
with a considerable number of pupils, took possession of 
the new school Here he continued, with the exception 
of a short interval in 1814, till his death in 1829. A pen- 
sion, which had been awarded him by the king of Sardinia, 
he bequeathed to his scholars. Nothing definite is known 
as to the method of instruction pursued by Assarotti; he 
seems, in fact, to have followed no fixed plan. 

ASSASSINS, a secret military and religious sect formed 
in Persia and Syria during the 11th century A.i). To 
understand clearly its nature and tenets, it is necessary to 
refer to the doctrines of the Ismaelites, of whom it was a 
branch, and who were themselves an offshoot from the 
great body of the Shiites. The Shiites, one of the two sects 
into which the Mahometans had separated, held in oppo- 
sition to the Sunnites, or orthodox, that the true and only 
legitimate successor of the Prophet was his son-in-law, Ah. 
They did not succeed in establishing by force the claims 
of this family; and, under the dynasties of the Ommiade and 
Abbaside caHphs, they were compelled to keep their opinions 
secret. The large body of Shiites was further divided into 
several distinct parties, differing principally with regard to 
the recognised hne of succession from Ali ; of these the 
most powerful was that of the Ismaelites, so called because 
they held that the Imamat descended in an unbroken line 
from Ali to Ismael, his seventh successor. The adherents 
of this sect were most widely spread in Persia, and naturally 
the special object of their opposition was the Abbaside 
caliphate of Baghdad, but no active steps were taken by 
them, until under one of the Persian magi, Abdallah-ibn- 
Maimun Kadah, they had been organised into a secret 
society, with definite political objects and peculiar religious 
or philosophical views. Abdallah, like many of his conn 
trymen, was a free-thinker, and he succeeded in establishing 
among the Ismaelites a faith, or rather a philosophy, 
wholly opposed to the doctrines of Islam. The funda- 
ment^ principles of his creed appear to have been — (1.) * 
The rejection of all fixed rules either of religion ox morality ; 
all actions were therefore indifferent, only the internal dis- 
position was of any value ; (2.) The beKef that the Imams 
of the line of Ismael were at present invisible, and that, 
consequently, it was the duty of true believers to yield 
implicit obedience to the vicegerents on earth of these 
secret rulers ; (3.) The allegorical interpretation of the 
Koran, whereby any doctrine might be either defended or 
rejected. He also established a regular system of grades 
or a hierarchy of ranks among the members of the society ; 
only a few members were fully initiated into the philosophy 
I of indifference, the others were kept in a state of profound 
ignorance, for the rulers knew how necessary this was in 
order to secure their obedience. 

The first open attempt to put their principles into 
practice was made by one Ahmed, sumamed Karmath, 
whence his followers were called Karmathites. After a 
sanguinary struggle with the caliphs,, lasting during many 
years, this revolt was quelled. But about the same time 
an adherent of the sect, named Abdallah, a lineal descendant 
of Ismael, escaped from prison, into which he had been 
thrown, and, making his way to Egypt, succeeded in 
placing himself upon the throne of that country. Under 
the name of Obeid-Allah-Mahdi, he founded the dynasty 
of the Fatimites, who took their title from their ancestress, 
the daughter of Mahomet. Ismaelism thus secured a firm 
footing in the west, and its doctrines were propagated there 
with great success. At Cairo a grand lodge was formed in 
which their philosophical principles were perfected, and the 
process of initiation carried on in its several grades. 
While this lodge was at the height of its prosperity there 
‘arrived in Egypt a learned dai or missionary of the Eastern 
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Ismaelites, called Hassan Ben Sabbah.. The father of this 
man, a native of Kiioraasan, and an adherent of the Shiites, 
had been frequently compelled to profess Sunnite ortho- 
dozy, and from prudential motives had sent his son to 
study under an orthodox doctor at Nishapur* Here 
Hassan made the acquaintance of Hizam-el-Mulk, afterwards 
viaier of the Sultan Malik-Shah. During the reign of 
Alp-Axslan he remained in obscurity, and then appeared at 
the court of Malik-Shah, where he was at first kindly 
received by his old friend the vizier. Hassan, who was a 
man of great ability, tried to supplant him in the favour 
of the sultan, but was outwitted and compelled to take his 
departure from Persia, He went to Egypt, and, on 
account of his high reputation, was received with great 
honour by the lodge at Cairo. He soon stood so high in 
the Caliph Mostansar's favour as to excite against hi-m the 
jealoiisy^bf the chief general, and a cause of open enmity 
soon arose. The caliph had nominated first one and then 
another of his sons as his successor, and in consequence a 
party division took place among the leading men. Hassan, 
who adopted the cause of Hezar, the eldest son, found his 
enemies too strong for him, and was forced to leave 
Egypt. After many adventures he reached Aleppo and 
Damascus, and after a sojourn there, settled near Kuhistan, 
He gradually spread his peculiar modification of Ismaelite 
doctrine, and having collected a considerable number of 
followers, formed them into a secret society. In 1090 he 
obtained, it is said by stratagem, the strong mountain 
fortress of Alamut in Persia, and removing there with his 
followers, settled as chief of the famous society afterwards 
called the Assassins. 

The speculative principles of this body were identical 
with those of the Ismaelites, but their external policy was 
marked by one peculiar and disti;iactive feature — the em- 
ployment of secret assassination against all enemies. This 
practice was introduced by Hassan, and formed the 
essential characteristic of the sect. In organisation they 
closely resembled the western lodge at Cairo. At the head 
was the supreme ruler, the SheiJch-al-Jebal, i.e.. Chief, or, 
as it is commonly translated, Old Man of the Mountains, 
Under him were three Dai-al-Kirhal, or, as they may be 
called, grand priors, who ruled the three provinces over 
which the sheikhas power extended. Next came the body 
of -Daw, or priors, who were fully initiated into all the 
secret doctrines, and were the emissaries of the faith. 
Fourth were the HefiJcSy associates or fellows, who were in 
process of initiation, and who ultimately advanced to the 
dignity of dais. Fifth came the most distinctive class, the 
Fedavies, ox Fedais (i.e., the devoted ones), who were the 
guards or assassins proper. These were all young men, 
and from their ranks were selected the agents for any deed 
of blood. They were kept uninitiated, and the blindest 
obedience was exacted from and yielded by them. "When 
the sheikh required the services of any of them, the 
selected /ccfais were intoxicated with the kasTiish, an opiate 
made from the juice of hemp leaves, and from which the 
name Assassin is derived. When in this state they were 
introduced into the splendid gardens of the sheikh, and 
surrounded with every sensual pleasure. Such a foretaste 
of Paradise, only to be granted by their supreme ruler, 
made them eager to obey his slightest command; their lives 
they counted as nothing, and would resign them at a word 
from him. Finally, the sixth and seventh orders were the 
Lasiksy or novices, and the common people. Hassan well 
knew the efficacy of established law and custom in securing 
the obedience of a mass of people ; accordingly, upon all 
but the initiated, the observances of Islamism were rigidly 
enforced. As for the initiated, they knew the worthless- 
ness of positive religion and moraUty; they believed in 
nothing, and scoffed at the practices of the faithful. The 
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Assassins soon began to mak:e their power felt. One of 
their first victims was Hassan’s former friend, Nizam-el- 
Mulk, whose son also died under the dagger of a secret 
murderer. The death by poison of the Sultan Malik-Shah 
was likewise ascribed to this dreaded society, and contri- 
buted to increase their evil fame. Sultan Sanjar, his 
successor, made war upon them, but he was soon glad to 
come to terms with enemies whose operations were in- 
visible, and against whom no precaution seemed available. 
-After a long and prosperous rule Hassan died at an 
advanced age in 1124. He had previously slain both his 
sons, one on suspicion of having been concerned in the 
murder of a dai at EZuhistan, the other for drinking wine, 
and he was therefore compelled to name as his successor 
his chief dai, Eda^Busurg-Omid. 

During the fourteen years’ reign of this second leader, 
the Assassins were frequently unfortunate in the open field, 
and their castles were taken and plundered ; but they ac- 
quired a stronghold in Syria, while their numerous murders 
made them an object of dre^ to the neighbouring princes, 
and spread abroad their evil renown. A long series of 
distinguished men perished under the daggers of thefedais; 
even the most sacred dignity was not spared. The Caliph 
Mostarschen-ali-Mansur was assassinated in his tent, and 
not long after, the Caliph Bashid suffered a similar fate. 
Busurg-Omid was succeeded by his son Mahomet I., who, 
during the long period of 25 years, ruthlessly carried 
out his predecessor’s principles. In his time Massiat 
became the chief seat of the Syrian branch of the 
society. Mahomet’s abilities were not great, and the 
affections of the people were drawn towards his son 
Hassan, a youth of great learning, skilled in all the 
wisdom of the initiated, and popularly believed to be 
the promised Imam become visible on earth. The old 
sheiidi prevented any attempt at insurrection by slaying 
250 of Hassan’s adherents, and the son was glad to make 
submission. When, however, he attained the throne, he 
began to put his views into effect. On the 17th of the 
month Ramadan, he assembled the people and disclosed to 
them the secret doctrines of the initiated ; he announced 
that the doctrines of Islam were now abolished, that the 
people might give themselves up to feasting and joy, for 
he was the promised Imam, the Caliph of God upon earth. 
To substantiate these claims he gave out that he was not 
the son of Mahomet, but was descended from Nezar, son 
of the Egyptian Caliph Mostansar, and a lineal descendant 
of IsmaeL Alter a short reign of four years Hassan was 
assassinated by his brother-in-law, and his son Mahomet 
II. succeeded. One of his first acts was to slay his father’s 
murderer, with all his family and relatives ; and Ms long 
rule, extending over a period of 46 years, was marked by 
many similar deeds of cruelty. He had to contend with 
many powerful enemies, especially with the great Atabeg 
Sultan Noureddin, and liis more celebrated successor, Jusuf 
Salaheddin, or Saladin, who had gained possession of Eg^t 
after the death of the last Fatimite caliph, and against 
whom even secret assassination seemed powerless. During 
his reign, also, the Syrian branch of the society, under 
their dai, Sinan, made themselves independent and re- 
mained so ever afterwards. It was with this Syrian branch 
that the Crusaders made acquaintance ; knd it appears to 
have been their emissaries who . slew Count Raymond of 
Tripoli and Conrad of Montserrat. 

Mahomet EEL died from the effects of poison, adminis- 
tered, it is believed, by his son, Jelaleddin Hassan III., 
who succeeded. He restored the old form of doctrine, — 

■ secret principles for the initiated, and Islamism for the 
people, — and his general piety and orthodoxy procured 
for him the name of the new Mussulman. During^ his 
reign of 1 2 years no assassinations occurred and he obtained 
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a Iiigli reputation among tlie neiglibouring princes. Like 
his father, he was removed by poison, and his son, Alar 
eddin Madiomet IIL, a child of nine years of age, weak 
in mind and body, was placed on the throne. Under his 
rule the mild principles of his father were deserted, and a 
fresh course of assassination entered on. In 1255, after 
a reign of 30 years, Alaeddin was slain, with the connivance 
of his son, Eokneddin, the last ruler of the Assassins. In 
the following year Hulaku, brother of the Tatar, Mangu 
Khan, invaded the hill country of Persia, took Alamut and 
many other castles, and captured Eokneddin. He treated 
him kindly, and, at his own request, sent him under escort 
to Mangu. On the way, Eokneddin treacherously incited 
the inhabitants of K;irdkTih to resist the Tartars. This 
breach of good faith was severely punished by the khan, 
who ordered Eokneddin to be put to death, and sent a mes- 
senger to Hulaku commanding him to slay all his captives. 
About 12,000 of the Assassins were massacred, and their 
power in Persia was completely broken. The Syrian branch 
flourished for some years longer, till Bibars, the Mameluke 
sultan of Egypt, ravaged their country and nearly extirpated 
them. Sm^ bodies of them lingered about the mountains 
of Syria, and are believed still to exist there. Doctrines 
somewhat similar to theirs are to be met with among the 
Druses, and particularly among the Ansarii or Nosarii, a 
small Syrian people, dwelling not far from Latakia. Some 
writers have thought that these Ansarii are the remnants 
of the Assassins, but this does not seem possible, for the 
two sects are at enmity, and in 1809 the stronghold of 
Maaaiat, then in possession of some Ismaelites, was attacked 
and pillaged by the AnsaiiL 

See VozL Hammer, OesckicJite der Assassvnen^ 1818 ; De Sacy, 
MkJioiarea de V Institute iv., 18] 8, who discusses the etymolo^ folly ; 
CaZeuita vols.lv. Ivi; A Jourdain in Michaud’s 

Oroisades^ ii. pp. 465-484, and translation of the Persian historian 
Mirkhond in Notices et Extraits des Ma/rmscrUs, xiii. p. 148, sq. On 
the Ansarii, sea Michaud et Poujoulat, CorrespondaTice a OrierU^ vi. p* 
458 , sq, j and F. Walpole, The Ansayri% or Assassins^ 8 vols., 1861, 

ASSAULT, in English Law, is deflned as an attempt 
or offer with force or violence to do corporal hurt to another, 
as by striking at another with a stick or other weapon, or 
without a weapon, though the party misses his aim.’’ 
Notwithstanding ancient opinions to the contrary, it is now 
settled that mere words, be they ever so provoking, will 
not constitute an assault. Coupled with the attempt or 
threat to inflict corporal injury, tdiere must in all cases be 
the means of carrying the threat into effect. A battery is 
more than a threat or attempt to injure the person of 
another ; the injury must have been indicted, but it makes 
no difference however small it may be, as the law does not 
“ draw the line between degrees of violence,” but totally 
prohibits the first and lowest stage of it.” Every battery 
includes an assault. A common assault is a misdemeanour, 
and is punishable by one year’s imprisonment with hard 
labour, but severer penalties are provided for the various 
kinds of aggravated assaults. 

ASSATE, a village of Haidaribdd, in the Nizdm’s 
dominions, in Southern India, situated in 20® 18' N. lat. 
and 75® 55’ E. long. The place is celebrated as the site of 
a battle fought on the 23d September 1803 between the 
combined Marhattd forces under Sindhi4. and the Edj4. of 
Berar and the British under Major-General Wellesley, after- 
wards the Duka of Wellington. The MarhatU force con- 
sisted of 60,000 men, supported by 100 pieces of cannon 
entrenched in a strong position. Against this the English 
had but a force of 4500 men, which, however, after a 
severe struggle, gained the most complete victory that 
ever crowned British valour in India. Assaye is 261 miles 
N-W. of Haidardbid. 

ASSAYING, This term is used in metallur^ to denote 
* chemical operation in which the quantity of one ingredient 


of a mineral or alloy is determined ; it is chiefly used in 
reference to the precious metals, gold and silver, and it is 
in this connection that the subject will here be treated of. 
In the wider acceptation of the term in which it is used 
amongst practical metallurgists, assayirig means almost the 
same thing as the quantitative estimation of one constituent 
of a compound, when the process adopted is one which has 
to be frequently repeated in a laboratory, and the results 
are required for commercial purposes. In this sense we 
apeak not only of the assay of gold and silver, but of other 
metals, such as lead and copper, of non-metaUic elements, 
such as sulphur and iodine, and even of compounds such 
as nitre. The operations of assaying were, until recently, 
chiefly performed by what is caUed the dry method, but 
of late years the processes of volumetric analysis have been 
so largely introduced into the metallurgical laboratory, that 
the wet method is almost as much used as the dry method. 
In the processes of assaying the precious metals described 
in the following pages, the reader will have both these 
terms explained, for gold is assayed in the dry, while silver 
is assayed in the wet way. 

The precious metals, gold and silver, being almost uni- 
versally used as convenient representatives of value, and as 
such passing frequently between one country and another, 
it is of the utmost importance to ascertain, quickly and 
accurately, the marketable value of any sample of gold or 
silver bullion. Were these metals invariably used in their 
pure state, their commercial value would be in direct pro- 
portion to their weight, and all that would have to be known 
would be the actual value of a pound of gold or silver ; but 
the mefcals exist in commerce in the form of alloys or 
mixtures containing an indeflnite amount of base metal. 
Gold is generally alloyed with copper and silver, whilst 
silver is generally alloyed with copper. The problem is, 
therefore, to ascertain by some ready process, which admits 
of extreme accuracy as well as moderate rapidity, the exact 
proportion of pure gold present in an alloy, ore, or mixture 
containing this metal; and inasmuch as silver is also a 
precious metal, the assay of gold almost always involves the 
assay of the silver which accompanies it, for in many cases 
the amount of silver present may be su^icient to increase 
the commercial value of the substance under assay. It is 
very seldom, however, that the copper or other metal 
present is in sufficient quantity to be of value, unless, in- 
deed, the substance under assay be a copper ore or pyrites 
containing only traces of gold. In the case of silver assay, 
when the base metal is copper, it is generally neglected. 
It is, however, frequently necessary to examine silver for 
gold, for, formerly, the methods of parting these two 
precious metals were by no means so exact as they are 
now, and on this account old silver frequently contains an 
amount of gold which it will pay weE to extract by modem 
methods. The principle of assaying gold and silver is veiy 
simple theoretically, but in practice great experience is 
necessary to ensure accuracy, and there is no branch of 
business which more demands personal and undivided 
attention. 

All substances containing gold may be divided into two 
classes. The first class comprises ores containing gold in a 
mmeraHsed form. These include graphic tellurium and 
foliated tellurium, and are of no commercial importance. 
For the present purpose, we need simply mention the 
substances in the second class, which consist of alloys of 
gold, and include native gold, containing from 66 to 99 per 
cent, of gold; •palladium gold, containing about 86 per 
cent, of gold ; rhodium gold, containing from 69 to 66 per 
cent, of gold ; gold amalgam, containing 38 per cent, of 
gold ; and artificial alloys, as gold coin, jewellery, Ac. Of 
the foregoing list, the oily alloys which are of commercial 
importance are, native gold and artificial alloys* Native 
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gold ifl commonly found in a quartzose gangue, and nearly 
always associated witH iron and copper pyrites, mispickel 
or arsenical pyrites, blende, galena, many antunonial 
minerals, and nearly all tbe primitive rocks. 

The only artificial alloys of gold wiiicli will be specially 
noticed here are the standard gold of this realm, and allays 
of gold with silver or copper used for jewellery. The stan- 
dard of alloys of gold is expressed in fractions of unity. It 
is assumed that there are 24 carats in unity, and f|-nds 
in the carat. Standard gold, in the 24 carats, contains 22 
carats of pure or fine gold, as it is called, and two carats of 
alloying metal, either silver or copper, or a mixture of the 
two. Standard gold is, therefore, called 22-carat gold. 
In a similar way articles of jewellery are denominated 
12 -carat, 16-carat, 18-carat, <fec., according to the propor- 
tion of fine gold alloyed with the inferior metal. An ordi- 
nary assay report of gold expresses the variation from the 
standard, and not the fine metal contained in it, and it is, 
therefore, marked as either better or worse than standard. 
The standard of gold being 22 carats fine and 2 ahoy, an 
ingot of gold found to contain only 21 carats pure gold 
would be reported worse 1 carat. If it contained 23| 
carats, it wo^d then be reported better IJ carat. 

The processes by which gold is generally assayed are 
cupellation, when the allo 5 ^ consists of copper, and parU 
ing, when the alloy consists of silver. Generally speaking, 
both operations are necessary. We wifi describe them as 
they would be performed in practice. When the stan- 
dard of the alloy to be examined is not approximatively 
known, a preliminary assay must be made to ascertain the 
quantity of lead necessary to fuse with the gold alloy. 
But in most cases this is unnecessary, as, from the circum- 
stances of the case, the standard of the alloy is generally 
known within sufficiently close limits. 

The process of cupellation is briefly as follows: — ^The 
gold alloy is fused with a quantity of lead, and a little 
silver if silver is already present. The resulting alloy, 
which is called the lead button^ is then submitted to fusion 
on a very porous support, made of bone-ash, and called a 
cupel. The fusion being effected in a current of air, the 
lead oxidises. The heat is sufficient to keep the resulting 
oxide of lead fused, and the porous cupel has the property 
of absorbing melted oxide of lead without taking up any 
of the metallic globule, exactly in the same way that 
blotting-paper will absorb water whilst it will not touch 
a globule of mercury. The heat being continued, and the 
current of air always passing over the surface of the melted 
lead button, and the oxide of lead or lithargehein^ sucked 
up by the cupel as fast as it is formed, the metallic globule 
rapidly diminishes in size until at last all the lead has 
been got rid of. Now, if this were the only action, little 
good would have been gained, for we should simply have 
put lead into the gold alloy, and then taken it out again 3 
but another action goes on whilst the lead is oxidising in 
the current of air. Other metals, except the silver and 
gold, also oxidise, and are carried by the melted Utharge 
into the cupel. If the lead is therefore rightly propor- 
tioned to the standard of alloy, the resulting button will 
consist of only gold and silver, £tnd these are separated by 
the operation of parting, which consists in boiling the alloy 
(after rolling it to a thin plate) in strong nitric acid, which 
dissolves the silver and leaves the gold as a coherent sponge. 
To effect this parting properly, the proportion of silver 
to gold should be as 3 to 1.* The operation by which the 
alloy is brought td this standard is termed quartation or 
mquartation, and consists in fusing the alloys in a cupel 
with lead and the quantity of fine silver or fine gold neces- 
sary to bring it to the desired composition, 

WTiat is called the Trial of the Fyx is an ancient cere- 
mony which takes place about once in every three years, at 
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which the standard coin of the realm is carefully assayed. 
For a description of this see the article Coutage. 

It is unnecessary in the present work to describe the 
various delicate operations which we have briefly alluded 
to above, but we will describe the implements and furnaces 
which have been introduced and adopted in the Boyal 
Mint by Mr H. W. Field, the late resident assay-master of 
that establishment. 

Fig. 1 is the front elevation of the furnace j a, a view of 
the front iron roller on which it rests ; b, the ash-pit j ce 
are the dampers moving 
horizontally from side to 
side towards each other, 
meeting exactly in the 
centre ; d, the muffie 
door by which the as- 
says are introduced ; ee, 
the door slides. So far, 
the furnace is similar 
to that formerly in use, 
except that the bars on 
which the muffle stands 
run from front to back, 
and are movable, ren- 
dering the removal of 
the brick-work unneces- 
sary. By this means the 
muffle stand is easily 
introduced, and, having 
steady pins on the under 
side, it is raised about 
an inch above the bars. 

The furnace measures 2 
feet 10 inches in height, 

1 foot 7 inches in width, 
and 1 foot 11 inches in 
depth. Instead of the 
furnace, as formerly, be- 
ing fed at the top, the 
fuel is charged by the 
door A, which also affords 
the means of regulating a 
the draught, and of rxa, 1. — Front elevation of Fumacd. 
throwing a current of 

air through the muffle by the door d. This door has a 
bar h, traversing about two-thirds of it, running easily 
from the top towards the bottom within ii, with a ketch 
m, on each side to keep it close. These are made on an 
incline, and about 3 ^ inches long, so as to allow the travers- 
ing bar to slide freely when the door is not required to be 
closed. In this manner the door may be opened from a 
quarter of an inch to the extent of three inches. This 
feeding and regulating door is fixed by hinges ll to the 
front part of the iron frame covering the brick lining on the 
top of the furnace. On this frame rests the square dome 
the front of which, w, is removable by two handles nn; 
and by taking out the two thumb-screws 00 , the door and 
part of the frame come away, leaving a large opening, so- 
as to enable the furnace to be cleaned, the muffle repaired, 
&c. The furnace should be placed in a recess, under a 
chimney, with a movable iron ceiling t, about 1 foot above* 
the dome, fitting close in every part, so that the draught of 
air may pass through the furnace. A door, or fiap, as, ^i» 
attached to the iron ceOing by a binge opening on the side* 
of the recess, with means to fix it at any point required,, 
so that the current of air may be regulated by the operator j 
s, a swivel door affords another mode for damping the 
furnace. 

Fig. 2 is a section of the furnace fig. 1 ; aa, the two roUere 
on which the furnace is placed; bb^ the slides on which the 
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asli-pit doors run; c, the door and ash-pit; d, the iron casing 

to the furnace; <?, the brick lining ; /, the ash-pit ; pp, the 

two bars inserted in 

the brick lining, — one I j|||T||[lj|f 

in front, one at the liBItll!! 

oack, supporting the Qj- 

furnace bars, which 

can easily be remoT- ilh'- !,,-. 'Ul 

ed at pleasure; A, vi'iA 

one of the bars on . 

which the muffle plate M '...A 

rests; i, a movable //I .iii.; .iili.im 

tray on which the 'K'l' ' I'v 

mouth coal is placed; /j* 

A, a section of a I.' ... ''■'ii.Vi -ii ■; 

muffle charged with j ' . -■ , ^ !: j.i 

itefuU complement of fFT p 

50 cupels, sho^g -r 

also the rows of holes ^ 

over each row of cu- f J- ii, 

pels, through which a T 

current of air passes; t -!•- 

similar holes are . |^it j - • - 

placed at the back in | 

three rows; they are IS 2 • ; ; ; : 

not niftrp.ftd thrnnah PTSSLr I 1 1 I I I I tT/j ■ ’*^“— 7 -^ 

pj-cj-ucu. ^ uxiiULij^ix T'l^g rry^"? f-r-7-v-7 ^ ^ 

horizontally, but slope , -inf 

towards the ceilmgof 

the muffle at such an ■ | , j, |■||||, , i«|i , ..r il ® if 

angle soas to exclude ^ !(|;i,i,:,,j|;' •S:|ii|\i 'ij, 

the ashes; I represents jTji ''li . 

the extra covering of ^ t .. ".; • •■ ■ ■ T- ^ 

fire-clay; m, the an- oT^ 

S^te coal, shomng 2.-Sectioii of Furnace, 

the level; n, the feed- 
ing and regulating door ; o, the ketch or inclined plane on 
which the sliding-bar travels ; p, the door, with running 
staples in which the bar slides; q, the mode in which the 
movable front is brought round and fixed by the thumh- 
Bcrews r; sv, the hood; t, handle for removing the front; 
wiXy the damper and handle. 

Pig. 3 represents the upper interior view of the furnace 
bars with the muffle stand or 

plate, showing also the space in- * "f t"-' 9 

tended for the fueL 4 

Pig. 4 is the mouth of the ^ 

muffle door, representing the i 

mode of regulating the current . 

of air by cylinders of charcoal. 

Pig, 5 is the movable muffle 
door. -y 

Pig. 6 is a representation of a . - 

muffle, 14J inches long, 7^ in- imu^- J 

ches wide, until it begins to taper 

at about 1^ inches from the front P I 

(see fig. 7), when it does not ex- 

^d 5i incb^ The height is S.-Seotion of Furnace. 

0 J inches, m the dear of inches. 

Its sides are perforated with holes about a quarter of an 
inch in diameter. 


Ji. S' l'|ife>L^ 




Fiq. 2. — Section of Furnace. 
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Fig. 8 is an annealing-iron for softening the assays after 
they are flattened and rolled. It resembles a square bar 
of iron about f th of an inch thick, having strengthening 


pieces rivetted at each end and two in the middle hhlb, 
between which are receiving places for the assays aaa. 

The apertures are made a a d a 3 
diagonally, as shown by ccc^ 
that the assays may not fall 
completely to the bottom of 
the box, so that they may 

be conveniently removed. ^ ■ !;!i!|;v Tli 
i The under part of the box 
I has a kind of double keel - « a 

d rivetted on it, so that m 

taking it from the furnace there be no danger of upsetting 
it on the annealing tridenU 

Pig. 9 represents the trident for removing the annealing- 
iron from the furnace. 


-Annealiiig Iron- 


Fig. 11, Seo 
tion of Cupel 
Mould. 


Fig. 9. — Trident. 

Pig. 10 represents the cupel mould; fig. 11 being the 
section of the same, showing the four pieces of which it 
consists. The mould is circu- 

lar, made of forged steel nicely in 

turned. There are several I l|| 

substances of which cupels I | 

may be made, but the one in T 11 || 

general use is the ash of burnt I | j || 

bones. This consists princi- I' || 

pally of phosphate of lime, % £ 

with a little carbonate and | IT 'il 

some fluoride of calcium. The | |[[ j | 

bones of sheep and horses are Jll | . 
best for cupels. They should f!!' : i ij * 

he burnt until they are quite P" i |.|^ 
white, care being taken not to J||’ •*- .tji'ul 
heat the bone-earth too strong- •' |M ^ 1 . ijl 

ly. It must then be finely ^ ^ ^ jlP-Jil® 
ground, sifted, and washed Fig. 10. — Cu- 
several times with boiling dis- Mould. BIL 'illjUjiM 

tilled water till all soluble salts Fig. 11. — Seo- 

are removed. The finest par- ot Cupel 

tides of the powdered bone- Mould, 

earth will remain longest suspended in the washing waters. 
This must be allowed to settle separately, and should be 
reserved for giving a final coating to the surface of the cupels. 
For the body of the cupels the bone-ash should be about as 
fine as wheat flour. The bone-ash being moistened with 
a quantity of water, just sufficient to make the particles 
adhere, is put into the mould a, fig. 11, and pressed down 
level with the surface. The mould is then put together, 
as in fig. 10, and the pestle struck with a hammer so as to 
compress the bone earth into a solid cake. The surface of 
the cupel may then have sifted over it a little of the very 
toe levigated bone-ash, and the pestle again hammered on 
it. The pestle is to be turned lightly round so as to smooth 
the inner surface of the cupel, and then withdrawn. The 
cupel is removed from the mould by gentle pressure on 
the narrowest end. It must be dried gently by a stove, 
and lastly ignited in a muffle to expel all moisture. It is 
then ready for use. 

Pig 12 shows the appearance of the finished 
cupel, which is generally 1 inch by fths of an inch. 

The lead used in cupellation should be of the 
greatest purity, because, as most lead contains a small portion 
of silver, this silver would necessarily combine with the assay 
and vitiate the accuracy of the result. Another important 
consideration is the quantity of lead to he used with each 
assay. This information is generally obtained by an ex- 
perimental assay, unless, as most frequently happens, the 
circumstances of the case enable the assayer to judge the 
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approximate standard of the alloy with sufficient accuracy* 
The sample of gold alloy is either cut from a corner, or 
drilled out of the centre of an ingot, care being taken to 
secure uniformity of composition with the whole mass. 
The amount of lead to be added to the alloy varies with 
the proportion of base metal present; as a rule, from 10 to 
20 parts are required to 1 of alloy. 

The amount of lead having been determined, the alloy 
is wrapped up in a known quantity (say one-hif of that 
required for its purification), formed into a case somewhat 
resembling a thimble, great care being taken to make the 
joints firm and close so that no gold shall escape. The re- 
quisite quantity of silver is added at the same time. When 
a number of assays are made at the same time, they are 
arranged, enveloped in their lead cases, on a board divided 
into compartments corresponding in number and position 
with the cupels into which they are intended to be charged. 
As the assayer generally makes two or more trials of the 
same piece, so that great accuracy may be secured, it is his 
practice to give one assay a side place in the muffle, and the 
second a middle one, in order to check any irregularity in the 
result. When a sufficient number of assays are weighed 
and arranged upon the board in the manner referred to, 
and the furnace as well as the cupels raised to the neces- 
sary point of heat, the charging tongs are then taken, 
and the rest of the lead and silver apportioned to each 
assay placed individually upon the cupels, beginning at 
the back of the muffle. The lead added in this case is not 
flattened, but is a piece of known weight — various sizes of 
which, as well as cases, are kept in stock by the assayer. 
The lead so placed in the furnace rapidly melts, and 
becomes covered with a gray oxide, but soon after appears 
fluid and bright. At this point the assays are added 
by means of a pair of tongs (fig. 13), great care being 
taken that no part overhangs or touches the edge 
of the cupel. The assays are thus drawn into the A 

mass of molten lead, and any particles of gold are If 

in this manner prevented from adhering to the || 
sides of the cupels in charging, sufficient despatch 1 1 
being used to obviate the fusion of the assay in its |1| 
transition. The assays being charged in order on m 
their respective cupels, and the furnace previ- 
ously filled with fuel, the door of the muffle is 1 1 
partly closed, and the progress of the cupellation 
watched. Too much air must not enter, or the 
muffle will be chilled and the progress retarded, 
whilst if too little enters the operation will be too Fig. 13. 
slow. 

At first dense fumes wiU be observed to rise from the 
melted metal, indicating the oxidation and subsequent 
volatilisation of the lead. These after continuing some time 
are followed by the appearance of small luminous points 
on the surface, which increase in size and biilliancy as 
the operation progresses. Then a minute stream of red 
fused oxide of lead is seen to flow from the top of the 
metal globule and circulate round, when it is carried down 
and absorbed by the cupel. This is caused by the oxida- 
tion of the lead by the air, which at the same time oxidises 
the other metals, except silver, which accompany the gold. 
As the cupellation advances the fumes gradually lessen in 
density tiU they disappear altogether. The melted button 
at this stage is observed to become more convex and round, 
and as the last vestiges of the lead and alloy are being 
carried oflf, it assumes a cloudy appearance on the surface, 
changing to large bright points of the fused oxide, till at 
length it is nearly freed from all impurity. At this point 
the gold-silver alloy displays some singular and beautiful 
characteristics. Deprived of all the base alloy save the 
last minute portion that tarnished its lustre, it has become 
bright and pure, and finally it givefi forth from its surface 
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iridescent circulating bands of light, which indicate the suc- 
cessful completion of the operation. The globules after being 
cooled, are removed from the cupels with a pair of pincers 
and carefully cleaned. They are then placed in their com- 
partments and weighed with the greatest nicety. Finally, 
they are submitted to the operation of parting. This is 
effected by boiling with strong nitric acid, which dissolves 
the silver and leaves the gold as a sponge. The gold-silver 
globule is first passed through a flattening mill, and reduced 
to long thin strips, which are annealed and then roUed up 
into a corkscrew spiral, so that the acid may penetrate 
between each fold. The spirals are now transferred in 
order to small platinum cups arranged on a frame, so that 
they can be simultaneously lowered into and removed from 
the nitric acid. They are kept in the hot acid for the 
requisite time, then washed, and the residual, gold sponge, 
which possesses considerable coherence, and retains the 
shape of the original spiral, is carefully dried and finally 
weighed with the greatest possible accuracy. 

We shall now proceed to describe briefly the process of 
silver assay. The cupellation process does not differ except 
in details from that of gold, — the outline already given 
will, therefore, be a sufficient description. Like gold, 
silver occurs in two classes of combinations, — mineralised^ 
as in red silver ore, ckloHde of silver, argentiferous galena, 
ikc,, or as metallic silver and its alloy ». In metallurgi- 
cal establishments, where silver occurs m small propor- 
tion with metallic sulphides, such as those of lead or 
copper, the process of cupellation is generally adopted not 
only for quantitative estimation of the amount of silver 
present in the ore, but also for its extraction on the large 
scale. In the assay of silver bullion, however, the process 
of cupellation is now almost entirely superseded by a 
volumetric process, devised by the distinguished French 
chemist, Gay-Lussac, by whose influence it was introduced 
into the Paris Mint. The process consists in determining 
the fineness of silver bullion by the quantity of a standard 
solution of common salt necessary to precipitate fully and 
exactly the silver contained in a known weight of alloy. 
This process is based on the following principles : — 

The alloy previously dissolved in nitric acid is mixed 
with a standard solution of common salt, which precipitates 
the silver as chloride, a compound perfectly insoluble in 
water and even in acids. The quantity of chloride of silver 
precipitated is determined not by its weight, which would 
be less exact, and occupy too much time, but by the weight 
or volume of the standard solution of common salt neces- 
sary to precipitate exactly the silver previously dissolved 
in nitric acid. The term of complete precipitation of the 
silver can be readily recognised by cessation of all 
cloudiness when the salt solution is gradually poured into 
that of the nitrate of silver. One milligramme of that metal 
is readily detected in 150 grammes of liquid, and even a 
half or a quarter of a milligramme may be detected if the 
liquid be perfectly bright before the addition of the salt 
solution. By violent agitation during a minute or two, 
the liquid, rendered milky by the precipit|tion of chloride 
of silver, becomes sufficiently bright after a few moments^ 
repose to allow of the effect of the addition of half a 
milligramme of silver to be perceptible. Filtration of the 
liquid is more efficacious than agitation; but the latter, 
which is much more rapid, generally suffices. The presence 
of copper, lead, or any other metal, with the exception of 
mercury in the silver solution, has no sensible influence on 
the quantity of salt required for precipitation ; in other 
words, the same quantity of silver, pure or alloyed, requires 
for its precipitation a constant quantity of the standard 
salt solution. Supposing that 1 gramme of pure silver be 
the quantity operated on, the solution of salt required to 
precipitate exactly the whole of the silver ought to be of 
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stic3h. strengti. that, if it he measured hj weight, it shall 
weigh exactly 100 grammes, or if by volume, 100 cubic 
centimetres. This quantity of salt solution is divided 
into 1000 parts, called thousandths. The standard of an 
alloy of silver is generally the number of thousandths of 
solution of salt necessary to precipitate the silver contained 
in a gramme of the alloy. 

The operations of assaying depend for their accuracy on 
the perfection of the balance used to ascertain the weights 
of the metals taken, and the resulting globules. In a good 
assay balance three essentials are indispensable : — (1.) It 
should be quick in its action ; (2.) It should be constant 
and uniform ; (3.) It should be extremely sensitive and 
delicate, indicating the minutest shades of difference. 
Assay balances, as now constructed, are capable of indicat- 
ing a difference of the ten-thousandth of a grain. For a 
description of the modem chemical balance, see article 
BAiAN-OE. (w. c.) 

ASSELYN, Haks, a celebrated Butch painter, was bom 
at Antwerp in 1610, and died at Amsterdam in 1660. He 
received instmction from Esaias Yandervelde, and distin- 
guished himself particularly in landscape and animal paint- 
ing, though his historical works and battle-pieces are also 
ad.mired. He travelled much in France and Italy, and 
modelled his style greatly after Bamboccio (Peter Laer). 
He was one of the first Butch painters who introduced a 
fresh and clear manner of painting landscapes in the style 
of Claude Lorraine, and his example was speedfly followed 
by other artists. Asselyn’s pictures were in high estimation 
at Amsterdam, and several of them are in the museums 
of that city. Twenty-four pieces of landscapes and 
ruins, which he painted in It^y, have been engraved by 
Perdle. 

ASSEMAHI, the name of a Syrian Maronite family of 
famous Orientalists. 

(1.) Joseph Simoh, a Maronite of Mount Lebanon, was 
bom in 1687. When very young he was sent to the 
Maronite college in Borne, and was transferred thence 
to the Vatican Library. In 1717 he was sent to Egypt 
and Syria to search for valuable MSS., and returned with 
about 150 very choice ones. The success of this expedition 
induced the Pope to send him again to the East in 1735, 
and he returned with a still more valuable collection. On 
his return he was made titular archbishop of Tyre and 
librarian of the Vatican library. He instantly began to 
carry into execution most extensive plans for editing and 
publishing the most valuable MS, treasures of the Vatican. 
His two great works are the JSiblwtheca Orientalts Clem- 
eniiifi(hT<Ui^narec, manuscr. codd^Syr.^ Arab., Pers., Turc., 
Hetr., SainarU., Armen., ^thiop., Grcec,, JSgypt., Iber., et 
et munif. Clem. XL, Komae, 1719-28, nine 
vols. folio, and JSphra^mi Syri opera omnia guoe extant, 
Gr., Syr., et. Lot., 6 vols. folio, Borne, 1737-46. Of the 
Bibliotheca the first three vols. only were completed. The 
work was to have been in four parts — (1.) Syrian and allied 
MSS., orthodox, Hestorian, and Jacobite; (2.) Arabian 
MSS., Christian and Mahometan ; *(3.) Coptic, ^thiopic, 
Perrian, and Turkish MSS.; and (4.) Syrian and irabian 
li^S. not distinctively theological ; only the first part was 
completed, but extensive preparations were made for the 
others. There is a German abridgement by A. F. Peiffer. 

(2.) Joseph Aloysius, brother of Joseph Simon, and 
pT(ffe«Kior of Oriental languages at Borne. He died in 
1782. Besi4cs aiding his brother in his literary labours, 
he published, in 1749-60, Codex JOvturgieus Bcdesice Uni- 
wrscB in xv. libris (this is incomplete), and. Comment, de 
Cctholtcis svve PcUrtarchis Choddceomm et liiestorianoirv/m, 
Rome, 1776. > 

(3.) Stephek Evodifs, nephew of Joseph Simon and 
Joseph Aloysius, was the chief assistant of his uncle Joseph 
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Simon in his work in the Vatican Library. He was titula 
archbishop of Apamea in Syria, and held several rich pre- 
bends in Italy, His literary labours were very extensive. 
His two most important works were a description of certain 
valuable MSS. in his Bibliothecce Mediceo-LaurenMarvae 
et PalcUinoe codd. manuscr. Orientalium Catalogue, Flor. 
1742, foL, and his Ad,a SS. Martyrum Orientalium. He 
made several translations, from the Syrian, and in conjunc- 
tion with his uncle, he began the Bibliothecce Apostol. Vatic, 
codd. manusc. Catab., in tree partes distributus. Only three 
vols. were published, and the fire in the Vatican Library in 
1768 consumed the manuscript collections which had been 
prepared for the continuation of the work, 

(4.) Simon, grandnephew of Joseph Simon, was born 
at Tripoli in 1762, and was professor of Oriental languages 
in Padua. He died in 1820. He is best known by his 
masterly detection of the literary imposture of Vella, which 
claimed to be a history of the Saracens in Syria. 

ASSEN, a town of the Netherlands, capital of the pro- 
vince of Brenthe, containing 6836 inhabitants. It lies 16 
miles south of Groningen, is connected with the Zuyder- 
Zee by the Smilder canal, has a considerable trade in com 
and peats. There are a number of highly interesting 
tumuli in the neighbourhood, in which various relics have 
been found, which are now deposited in the museum at 
Leyden. 

ASSENS, a town of Benmark, on the west coast of 
Fuhnen, the ordinary port for the trajfic between that 
island and Schleswig. In 1535 it was stormed by John 
of Banxau, and afterwards plundered and dismantled ; but 
its fortifications, of which traces are still to be found, were 
restored in 1628. Population, 3681. Long. 9® 65' E., 
lat. 66®16'N. 

ASSEB, John, or Asseeixts Menevensis, was bom in 
Pembrokeshire, and educated in the monastery of St 
Bavid’s by the Archbishop Asserius, who, according to 
Leland, was his kinsman. Here he became a monk, and 
by his assiduous application soon acquired universal fame 
as a person of great abilities and profound learning. King 
AKred, always a munificent patron of genius, about the year 
880 sent for him to court, and made him his preceptor and 
companion. As a reward for his services, the king appointed 
him abbot of two or three different monasteries, and at last 
promoted him to the episcopal see of Sherborne, where he 
died in the year 910. He was, says Pits, a man of happy 
genius, wonderful modesty, extensive learning, and great 
integrity of life. He wrote the life of Alfred {Be Vita 
et EebiLS Gesiis Alfredi), in 893, apparently for the use 
of his Welsh countrymen. The authenticity of this work 
was denied by Mr Wright (in his Biographia Britannica 
Literarid), who thought it was the production of some 
monk of St Neots about the end of the 10th century. In 
this, however, he has had few followers, and the work is 
generally believed to be Asseris, though somewhat inter- 
polated. It was first published by Archbishop Parker at 
the end of Walsingham's Hist. Bond., 1674. The best 
editions are those of Wise (8vo, Oxon., 1722), and of 
Thorpe in his edition of Florence of Worcester for the 
English Historical Society. An English transition is to 
be found in Bohn's Antiquarian Library. 

ASSESS OB, among the Bomaiis, was a term generally 
applied to a trained lawyer who sat beside a governor of ^ 
province or other fiiagistrate, to instruct him in the adminis- 
tration of the laws. The system is still exemplified in 
Scotland, where it is usual in the larger towns for municipal 
magistrates, in the administration of their civil jurisdiction, 
to have the aid of professional assessors. In municipal 
corporations in England, officers with the same name are 
appointed to assist at the election of councillors and ascertain 
the result. By the recent English Judicature Act, provision 
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Is made for trial of matters of fact by the judge mth asses- 
sors instead of by jury, when parties so desire. . 

ASSETS, a technical English law word, derived through 
the old Norman phraseology from the same source as the 
French assez, enough, and signifying the property of a debtor 
available for the satisfaction of his creditors. Thus the 
property of a bankrupt is termed his assets, and is the fund 
out of which his liabilities must be paid* When a person 
dies, the goods which come to executors or administrators 
are called assets personal ; the lands descending to the 
heir, are assets real. The former are the primary and 
natural fund out of which the debts of the testator or 
intestate of every description must be paid. The latter, 
by 3 and 4 Will. lY. c. 104, are also available, after the 
personal estate is exhausted, and preference is given to credi- 
tors by specialty over creditors by simple contract When 
one of two claimants may go to either fund, and the other 
is restricted to one fund only, if the first claimant has re- 
course to the fund open to both, equity will permit the 
other claimant to stand in the place of the first against the 
other fund. This is called marshalling the assets. If, for 
example, before the statute 3 and 4 Will. lY. c. 104, a 
specif creditor, who might claim against either the real or 
the personal assets, satisfied his debt out of the latter, a 
creditor by simple contract, having the latter only to 
against, would be permitted to stand in place of the specialty 
creditor against the real estate. 

ASSIDEANS, in Greek *A(rtSaTot, is a transcription of 
the Hebrew chasid/tm, pious ones, a word frequent in the 
Psalms (xxxvii. 28, Ixxix. 2, <fcc., — E.Y. generally saints). 
In the first book of Maccabees the name of Assideans 
appears as the designation of a society of men zealous for 
the law (1 Mac. ii 42, according to the correct text as given 
by Eritzsche), and closely connected with the scribes (1 
Mac. viL 12, 13). It is plain from these passages that this 
society of pious ones,” who held fast to the law under the 
guidance of the scribes in opposition to the godless” 
HeUenising party, was properly a religious, not a political 
organisation. For a time they joined the revolt against 
the Seleucids. But the direct identification of the Assideans 
with the Maccabee party in 2 Mac. xiv. 6 is one of the 
many false statements of that book, and directly contradic- 
tory to the. trustworthy narrative of 1 Mac. vii., which 
shows that they were strictly a religious party, who scrupled 
to oppose the legitimate high priest even when he was on 
the Greek side, and who withdrew from the war of freedom 
as soon as the attempt to interfere with the exercise of the 
Jewish religion was given up. Under the Asmonean rule 
the Assideans developed into the better known party of the 
Pharisees, and assumed new relations to the ruling dynasty. 
It appears, however, from the Psalter of Solomon that the 
party continued to affect the title of pious ones.” Most 
recent inquirers hold that the Essenes as well as the 
Pharisees sprung from the Assideans (Ewald’s Geschichte, 
vol. iv, ; WeUhausen, Die Pharisder und die Sadducder, 
1874). 

-^STGNMENT, Assigutatiok, Assioneb, are terms 
which, as derivatives of the verb assign, are of frequent 
technical use in the law of the different parts of the United 
Kingdom. To assign is to make over, and the term is 
generally used to express a transference by writing, in con- 
tradistinction to a transference by actiial delivery. In 
^gland the usual expression is assignment, in Scotland it 
is assignation. The person making over is called the 
assignor or cedent ; the recipient, the assign or assignee. 

ASSISI (ancient Asisium), a city of Italy in the province 
of Perugia. It contains about 6000 inhabitants, depending 
chiefiy for subsistence on the devotees, who, to the number 
of many thousands, make annual pilgrimages to the church 
which contains the tomb and bears the name of St Francis, 
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the founder of the Franciscan order, who was bom at 
Assisi in 1182. (See Fbakcis, St.) This building is in the 
Pointed style, and was erected between the years 1228—30 
It is attributed by Yasaxi to a German architect, and by its 
historian, Pietro Ridolfi, it is called Opus Teutonicum 
(Hope, On Architecture, vol. i.) The remains of an ancient 
temple of Minerva stand in the market-place, composed of 
six Corinthian pillars of fine proportions, and now forming 
the portico of Santa Maria de Minerva ; and there are 
several churches of considerable artistic importance. The 
poet Metastasio was bom here in 1698. Long. 12® 24' 
50” E., lat. 43° 4' 22” N. 

ASSIZE or Assise (from assideo, to sit together ; Old 
French, assire, to set, assis, seated), literally signifies a 
session,” but is, in fact, as Littleton has styled it, a nomen 
cequvvoeum, meaning sometimes a jury, sometimes the 
sittings of a court, and sometimes the ordinances of a court 
or assembly. 

1. It signified the form of trial by a jury of sixteen 
persons, which eventually superseded the barbarous judicial 
combat; this jury was named the Grand Assize. The 
Grand Assize was abolished by 3 and 4 Will lY. c. 27 ; 
but the term assize is stiU applicable to the jury in criminal 
causes in Scotland. 

2. In the only sense in which the word is not now 
almost obsolete, assize means the periodical session of the 
judges of the superior courts of Common Law, held in the 
various counties of England, chiefly for the purposes of 
gaol delivery and trying causes at Nisi Prius. Previous 
to Magna Charta (1215) writs of assize had all to be tried 
at Westminster, or to await trial in the locality in which 
they had originated at the septennial circuit of the justices 
in eyre ; but, by way of remedy for the great consequent 
delay and inconvenience, it was provided by this celebrated 
Act that the assizes of mort d^ancestor and novel disseisin 
should be tried annually by the judges in every county. 
By successive enactments, the civil jurisdiction of the 
justices of assize was extended, and the number of their 
sittings increased, till at last the necessity of repairing to 
Westminster for judgment in civil actions was almost 
obviated to county litigants by an Act, passed in the reign 
of Edward L, which provided that the writ summoning 
the juvy to Westminster should also appoint a time and 
place for hearing such causes within the coimty of their 
origin. The date of the alternative summons to West- 
minster was always subsequent to the former date, and so 
timed as to fall in the vacation preceding the Westminster 
term ; and thus Unless before f or Nisi Prius, issues came 
to be dealt with by the judges of assize before the summons 
to Westminster could take effect. The Nisi Prius clause, 
however, was not then introduced for the first time. It 
occurs occasionally in writs of the reign of Henry III. The 
Royal Commissions to hold the assizes are — (1.) General, 
(2.) Special The General Commission is issued twice a year 
to the superior courts of Common Law at Westminster, 
and two judges are generally sent on each circuit. It covers 
commissions — (1.) of oger and terminer; (2.) of Nisi Prius ; 
(3.) of gaol delivery; (4.) of the peace. Special commis- * 
sions are granted for inquest in certain causes and crimes. 

3. Assizes, in the sense of ordinances or enactments of a 
court or council of state, are of considerable interest in our 
earlier economic history. As early as the reign of John 
the observance of the assiscB venalium was enforced, and for 
a period of five hundred years thereafter it was considered 
no unimportant part of the duties of the legislature to 
regulate by fixed prices, for the protection of the lieges, the 
sale of bread, ale, fuel, &c. Sometimes in city charters the 
right to assize such articles is specially conceded. Regula- 
tions of description, though hostile to free trade, were 
beneficial in the repression of fraud and adulteration. 

II. — 92 
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4. Assizes are sometimes used in a wider legislative 
connectiozi by early cbroniclers and historians, — the assisse 
of tbe realme/^ occasionally meaning the organic laws 
of the country. In a still more extended sense, the ^'Assizes 
of Jerusalem'^ is the name given to the code of laws framed 
for the kingdom of Jerusalem at the instance of Godfrey 
of Bouillon, the Crusader. 

ASSOCIATION OF IDEAS, or Mental Assocolation, 
is a general name used in psychology to express the con- 
ditions under which representations arise in consciousness, 
and also is the name of a principle of explanation put 
forward by an important school of thinkers to account 
generally for the facts of mental life. The more common 
expression, from the time of Docke, who seems to have first 
employed it, has been Association of Ideas; but it is 
allowed or urged on all hands that this phrase contains too 
narrow a reference ; association, in either of the senses 
above noted, extending beyond ideas or thoughts proper to 
every class of mental states. In the long and erudite 
Note appended by Sir W. Hamilton to his edition 

of Heidis Worhs^ and offered as a contribution towards a 
history of the doctrine of mental suggestion or association, 
many anticipations of modern statements are cited from 
the works of ancient or mediseval thinkers, and for 
Aristotle, in particular, the glory is claimed of having at 
once originated the doctrine and practically brought it to 
perfection, Aristotle^s enunciation of the doctrine is 
certainly very remarkable. As translated by Hamilton, 
but without his mterpolations, the classical passage from 
the tract De Memoria et Reminisceniia runs as follows ; — 

*<T^en, therefore, we accomplish an act of reminiscence, we 
pass throngh a certain series of precnrsive movements, until we 
arrive at a movement on which the one we are in quest of is habi- 
tually consequent. Hence, too, it is that we hunt through the 
mental train, excogitating from the present or some other, and from 
similar or contrary or coadjacent. Through this process reminis- 
cence takes place- For the movements are, in these cases, some- 
times at the same time, sometimes parts of the same whole, so that 
the subsequent movement is already more than half accomplished.” 

The passage is obscure (leaving open to Hamilton to 
suggest a peculiar interpretation of it, that may be noticed 
in connection with the elaborate doctrine of association put 
forward by himself, as if to evince the shortcomings 
rather than the perfection of Aristotle's), but it does in any 
case indicate the various principles commonly termed 
Contiguity, Similarity, and Contrast; and, though the 
statement of these cannot be said to be followed up by an 
effective exposition or application, it quite equals in scope 
the observations of many a modern inquirer. Zeno the 
Stoic also, and Epicurus, according to the report of 
Diogenes Laertius (vii § 62, x. § 32, overlooked by 
Hamilton), enumerated similar principles of mental associa- 
tion. By St Augustin, at the end of his long rhapsody on 
the wonders of memory in book x. of his Canfesd&nsy it was 
noted (c. 19) that the mind, when it tries to remember 
something it knows it has forgotten, has, as it were, hold 
of part and thence makes quest after the other part. 
Meanwhile and later, Aristotle’s doctrine received a more 
or less intelligent expansion and illustration from the 
ancient commentators and the schoolmen ; and in the still 
later period of transition from the age of scholasticism to 
the time of modern philosophy, prolonged in the works of 
some writers far into the 17th century, Hamilton, from 
the stores of his learning, is able to adduce not a few 
philosophical authorities who gave prominence to the 
general fact of mental association — the Spaniard Ludo- 
yicus Yives (1492-1540) especially being most exhaustive 
in ‘his account of the conditions of memory. This act of 
justice, however, once rendered to earlier inquirers, it is to 
modem views of association that attention may fairly be 
confined. 


In Hobbes’s psycholo^ so much importance is assigned 
to what he called, variously, the succession, sequence, 
series, consequence, coherence, train, <kc., of imaginations 
or thoughts in mental discourse, that he has not seldom 
been regarded, by those who did not look farther back, as 
the founder of the theory of mental association. He did, 
indeed, vividly conceive and illustrate the principle of 
Contiguity, but, as Hamilton conclusively shows, he repro- 
duced iu his exposition but a part of the Aristotelian 
doctrine, nor even this without wavering ; representing the 
sequence of images, in such states as dreams, now (in his 
Human Nature) as casual or incoherent, now (in Levia- 
than)y following Aristotle, as simply unguided. Not before 
Hume, among the moderns, is there express question as to 
a number of distinct principles of association. Locke had, 
meanwhile, introduced the phrase Association of Ideas as 
the title of a supplementary chapter incorporated with the 
fourth edition of his Essay, meaning it, however, only as 
the name of a principle accounting for the mental pecu- 
liarities of individuals, with little or no suggestion of its 
general psychological import. Of this last Hume had the 
strongest impression, and thinking himself, in forgetfulness 
or ignorance of Aristotle’s doctrine of reminiscence, the 
first inquirer that had ever attempted to enumerate aU the 
modes of normal association among mental states, he 
brought them to three — ^Resemblance, Contiguity in time 
and place, Cause and (or) Effect. Without professing to 
arrive at this result otherwise than by an inductive con- 
sideration of instances, he yet believed his enumeration to 
be exhaustive, and sought to prove it so by resolving 
Contrast — one of Aristotle’s heads, commonly received — 
as a mixture of causation and resemblance. Viewed in 
relation to his general philosophical position, it must 
always remain a perplexing feature of Hume’s list of 
principles, that he specified Causation as a principle distinct 
from Contiguity in time, while otherwise the list has no 
superiority to Aristotle’s, Hume’s fellow-countrymen, 
Gerard and Beattie, in opposition to him, recurred accord- 
ingly to the traditional enumeration ; and, in like manner, 
Dugald ' Stewart put forward Resemblance, Contrariety, 
and Vicinity in time and place, though he added, as 
another obvious principle, accidental coincidence in the 
sounds of Words, and farther noted three other cases 
of relation, namely, Cause and Effect, Means and End, 
and Premisses and Conclusion, as holding among the 
trains of thought under circumstances of special atten- 
tion, Reid, preceding Stewart, was rather disposed, for 
his own part, to make light of the subject of as- 
sociation, vaguely remarking that it seems to require 
no other original quality of mind b^it the power 
habit to explain the spontaneous recurrence of trains of 
thinking, when become famiKar by frequent repetition 
{Intellectual Fowers, p. 387). The counter-observation of 
his editor, Hamilton, that we can as well explain habit 
by association as association by habit, might with reason 
have been pointed more sharply, 

Hamilton’s own theory of mental reproduction, sugges- 
tion, or association, given in outline in Note D*** 
following the historical note before mentioned, at the end 
of his edition of Reid^s Worlcs^ calls for more special notice, 
as perhaps the most elaborate expression yet devised for 
the principles involved in the phenomena of mental repre- 
sentation. It is a development, greatly modified, of the 
doctrine expounded in his Lectures on Metaphysics (vol. iL 
p. 223, seq,), which in agreement with some foreign 
authorities, reduced the principles of association first to 
two’ — Simultaneity and Affinity, and these farther to one 
supreme principle of Redintegration or Totality. In the 
ultimate scheme he posits no less than four general laws of 
mental succession concerned in reproduction: (1.) Associa- 
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bility or possible co-suggestion (all thoughts of the same 
mental subject are associable, or capable of suggesting each 
other) ; (2.) Repetition or direct remembrance (thoughts 
coidentical in modification, but differing in time, tend to 
suggest each other) ; (3.) Redintegration, direct remembrance 
or reminiscence (thoughts once coidentical in time, are, 
however, different as mental modes, again suggestive of each 
other, and that in the mutual order which they originally 
held) ; (4r.) Preference (thoughts are suggested not merely 
by force of the general subjective relation subsisting between 
themselves, they are also suggested in proportion to the 
relation of interest, from whatever source, in which they 
stand to the individual mind). Upon these follow, as special 
laws : — A, Primary — ^modes of the laws of Repetition and 
Redintegration — (1), law of Similars (Analogy, Affinit y) ; 
(2), law of Contrast ; (3), law of Coadjacency (Cause and 
Effect, &c.) ; B, Seconda^ — ^modes of the law of Preference, 
under the law of Possibility — (1), laws of Immediacy and 
Homogeneity ; (2), law of Facility. Such is the scheme ; 
and now may be understood what interpretation Hamilton 
desires to put upon Aristotle’s doctrine, when he finds or 
seeks in it a parallel relation to that established by himself 
between the general laws, more especially Redintegration, 
and his special ones. But, though the commentary of The- 
mistius, which he cites, lends some kind of support to the 
position, it cannot be maintained without putting the 
greatest strain on Aristotle’s language, and in one place it 
is as good as surrendered by Hamilton himself (footnote, 
p. 900, h), Hor is the ascription,, of such a meaning at 
all necessary to establish Aristotle’s credit as regards the 
doctrine of mental association. 

Thus far the principles of association have been con- 
sidered only as involved in mental reproduction and repre- 
sentation. There has grown up, however, especially in 
England, the psychological school above mentioned, which 
aims at explaining all mental acquisitions, and the more 
complex mental processes generally, under laws not other 
than those determining simple reproduction. Hamilton 
also, though professing, in the title of his outline just 
noticed, to deal with reproduction only, formulates a num- 
ber of still more general laws of mental succession — ^law of 
Succession, law of Variation, law of Dependence, law of 
Relativity or Integration (involving law of Conditioned), 
and, finally, law of Intrinsic or Objective Relativity — as 
the highest to which human consciousness is subject ; but 
it is in a sense quite different that the psychologists of the 
so-called Associationist School intend their appropriation 
of the principle or principles commonly signalised. As far 
as can be judged from imperfect records, they were antici- 
pated to some extent by the experientialists of ancient 
times, both Stoic and Epicurean (cf. Diogenes Laertius, as 
above). In the modern period, Hobbes is the first thinker 
of permanent note to whom the doctrine may be traced. 
Though he took, as has been seen, anything but an 
exhaustive view of the phenomena of mental succession, 
yet, after dealing with trains of imagination, or what he 
called mental discourse, he sought in the higher depart- 
ments of intellect to explain reasoning as a discourse in 
words, dependent upon an arbitrary system of marks, each 
associated with, or standing for, a variety of imaginations ; 
and, save for a general assertion that reasoning is a 
reckoning — otherwise, a compounding and resolving — he 
had no other account of knowledge to give. The whole 
emotional side of mind, or, in his language, the passions, 
he, in like manner, resolved into an expectation of con- 
sequences based on past experience of pleasures and pains 
of sense. Thus, though he made no serious attempt to 
justify his analysis in detail, he is undoubt?edly to be classed 
with the associationists of the next century — Hartley and 
the others. They, however, were wont to trace the first 
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beginnings of their psychological theory no farther back 
t;^n to Locke’s If this seems strange, when Locke 

^d little more than supply them with the word Association, 
it must be remembered in what ill repute the name of 
Hobbes stood, and also that Locke’s work, though not 
directly concerned with the question of psychological 
development, being rather of metaphysical or logical 
import, was eminently psychological in spirit, and might 
fairly be held to contain in an implicit form the principle 
or principles evolved later by the associationists. Berkeley, 
dealing, immediately after Locke and altogether in Locke’s 
spirit, with the special psychological problem of visual 
perception, was driven to posit expressly a principle of 
suggestion or association in these terms : — “ That one idea 
may suggest another to the mind, it will suffice that they 
have been observed to go together, without any demonstra- 
tion of the necessity of their coexistence, or so much as 
knowing what it is that makes them so to coexist” {^ew 
Theory of Vision, § 25) ; and to support the obvious applica- 
tion of the principle to the case of the sensations of sight 
and touch before him, he constantly urged that association 
of sound and sense of language which the later school has 
always put in the foreground, whether as illustrating the 
principle in general or in explanation of the supreme 
importance of language for knowledge. It was natural, 
then, that Hume, coming after Berkeley, and assuming 
Berkeley’s results, though he reverted to the larger inquiry 
of Locke, should be more explicit in his reference to 
association; and, not only explicit, he was original also, 
when he spoke of it as a “ kind of attraction which in the 
mental world will be found to have as extraordinary effects 
as in the natural, and to show itself in as many and as 
various forms ” (JTuman Nature, i. 1, § 4). Other inquirers 
were, in fact, appearing about the same time, who con- 
ceived of association with this breadth of view, and set 
themselves to track, as psychologists, its effects in detail 
Hartley’s Ohservationa on Man, published in 1T49 (eleven 
years after the Human Nature, and one year after the 
better-known Inquiry, of Hume), opened the path for all 
the investigations of like nature that have since that time 
become so characteristic of the English name in psychology. 
According to his own statement, his attention was first 
turned to the subject about eighteen years before, through 
what he heard of an opinion of the Rev. Mr Gay,” that 
it was possible to deduce aU our intellectual pleasures and 
pains from association. Gay is known only by a disserta- 
tion on the fundamental principles of virtue, prefixed, at 
first anonymously, in 1731, to. Archdeacon (afterwards 
Bishop) Law's translation of King’s Origin of Evil, wherein 
it was maintained, with considerable force, that by associa- 
tion the feelings belonging to ends may come to attach 
themselves to means, and give rise to action for the means 
as if they were ends, as seen (the instance has become a 
commonplace) in the passion for money-making. In this 
vein, but on a very different scale. Hartley proceeded to 
work. A physician by profession, and otherwise well versed 
in science, he sought to combine with an elaborate theory 
of mental association a minutely detailed hypothesis as to 
the corresponding action of the nervous system, based upon 
the suggestion of a vibratory motion within the nerves 
thrown out by Hewton in the last paragraph of the 
FHneipia. So far, however, from promoting the acceptance 
of the psychological theory, this physical h;p>othesis proved 
to have rather the opposite e&ct, and it began to be 
dropped by Hartley’s followers (as Priestley, in his abridged 
edition of the Ohservations, 1775) before it was seriously 
impugned from without. When it is studied in^ the 
original, and not taken upon the report of hostile critiesy 
who would not, or could not — at all events, who did not^— 
understand it, no little importance must still be accorded to 
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the first attempt, not seldom a cmionsly feKcitous one, to 
cany tlirougli that parallelism of the physical and psychical, 
which since then has come to count for more and more 
in the science of mind. Nor should it be forgotten that 
Hartley himself, for all his paternal interest in the 
doctrine of vibrations, was careful to keep separate from 
its fortunes the cause of his other doctrine of mental 
association. Of this the point lay in no mere restatement, 
with new precision, of a principle of coherence among 
ideas,” but in its being taken as a clue by which 
to follow the progressive development of the mind’s 
powers. Holding that mental states could be scientifically 
understood only as they were analysed, Hartley songht for 
a principle of synthesis to explain the complexity exhibited 
not only in trains of representative images, but alike in the 
most involved combinations of reasonings and (as Berkeley 
had seen) in the apparently simple phenomena of objective 
perception, as well as in the varied play of the emotions, 
or, again, in the manifold conscious adjustments of the 
motor system. One principle appeared to him sufficient 
for all, running, as enunciated for the simplest case, thus : 
'^Any sensations A, B, C, <fec., by being associated with 
one another a sufficient number of times, get such a power 
over the corresponding ideas (called by Hartley also ves- 
tiges, types, images) a, &, c, <fec., that any one of the sensa/- 
tions when impressed alone, shall be able to excite in 
the mind c, <fec., the ideas of the rest.” To render the 
principle applicable in the cases where the associated 
elements are neither sensations nor simple ideas of sensa- 
tions, Hartley’s first care was to determine the conditions 
under which states other than these simplest- ones have 
their rise in the mind, becoming the matter of ever higher 
and higher combinations. The principle itself supplied 
the key to the difficulty, when coupled with the notion, 
already implied in Berkeley’s investigations, of a coales- 
cence of simple ideas of sensation into one complex idea, 
which may cease to bear any obvious relation to its con- 
stituents. So far from being content, like Hobbes, to make 
a rough generalisation to all mind from the phenomena 
of developed memory, as if these might be straightway 
assumed. Hartley made a point of referring them, in a 
subordinate place of their own, to his nnivers^ principle of 
mental synthesis. He expressly put forward the law of 
association, endued with such scope, as supplying what was 
wanting to Locke’s doctrine in its more strictly psycho- 
logical aspect, and thus marks by his work a distinct 
advance on the line of development of the experiential 
philosophy. 

The new doctrine received warm support from some, as 
Law and Priestley, who both, like Hume and Hartley Mm- 
aelf, took the principle of association as having the like 
import for the science of mind that gravitation had acquired 
for the science of matter. The principle began also, if not 
always with direct reference to Hartley, yet, doubtless, 
owing to his impressive advocacy of it, to be applied 
systematically in special directions, as by Tucker (1768) to 
morals, and by Alison (1790) to aesthetics. Thomas'Brown 
(d. 1820) subjected anew to discussion the question^ of 
theory. Hardly less unjust to Hartley than Reid or Stewart 
had been, and forward to proclaim all that was different in 
his own position. Brown must yet be ranked with the 
associationists before and after him for the prominence he 
assigned to the associative principle in sense-perception 
(what he called external affections of mind), and for his 
reference of all other mental states (internal affections) to 
■file two generic capacities or susceptibilities of Simple and 
Eelative Suggestion. He preferred the word Suggestion to 
Association, which seemed to him to imply some prior con- 
necting process, whereof there was no evidence in many of 
the most important cases of suggestion, nor even, strictly 


speaking, in the case of contiguity in time where the term 
seemed least inapplicable. According to him, all that 
could be assumed was a general constitutional tendency of 
the mind to exist successively in states that have certain re- 
lations to each other, of itself only, and without any external 
cause or any infiuence previous to that operating at the 
moment of the suggestion. Brown’s chief contribution to 
the general doctrine of mental association, besides what he 
did for the theory of perception, was, perhaps, his analysis 
of voluntary reminiscence and constructive imagination — - 
faculties that appear at first sight to lie altogether beyond 
the explanatory range of the principle. In James Mill’s 
Analysis of the Phenomena of the Human Mind (1829), the 
principle, much as Hartley had conceived it, was carried 
out, with characteristic consequence, over the psychological 
fieli With a much enlarged and more varied conception 
of association, Professor Bain has re-executed the general 
psychological task in the present generation, while Mr 
Herbert Spencer has revised the doctrine from the new 
point of view of the evolution-hypothesis. John Stuart 
Mill made only occasional excursions into the region of 
psychology proper, but sought, in his System of Logic 
(1843), to determine the conditions of objective truth from 
the point of view of the associationist theory, and, thus or 
otherwise being^drawn into general philosophical discussion, 
spread wider than any one before him its repute. 

It is remarkable that the Associationist School has been 
composed chiefly of British thinkers, but in Prance also it 
has had distinguished representatives. Of these it will 
suffice to mention Condillac, the author of the sensationalist 
movement in the 18th century, who professed to explain 
all knowledge from the single principle of association 
(fiaison) of ideas, operating through a previous association 
with signs, verbal or other. At the present day the later 
English school counts important adherents among the 
younger Prench thinkers. In Germany, before the time of 
Kant, mental association was generally treated in the 
traditional manner, as by Wolff. Kant’s inquiry into the 
foundations of knowledge, agreeing in its genei^ purport 
with Locke’s, however it differed in its critical procedure, 
brought him face to face with the newer doctrine that had 
been grafted on Locke’s philosophy ; and to account for the 
fact of synthesis in cognition, in express opposition to 
associationism, as represented by Hume, was, in truth, 
his prime object, starting, as he did, from the assump- 
tion that there was that in knowledge which no mere 
association of experiences could explain. To the extent, 
therefore, that his influence prevailed, all such inquiries 
as the English associationists went on to prosecute were 
discounted in Germany. Notwithstanding, under the 
very shadow of his authority a corr^ponding, if not related, 
movement was initiated by Herbart. Peculiar, and widely 
different from anything conceived by the associationists, as 
Herbart’s metaphysical opinions were, he was at one with 
them, and at variance with Kant, in assigning fundamental 
importance to the psychological investigation of the develop- 
ment of consciousness, nor was his conception of the laws 
determining the interaction and flow of mental presentations 
and representations, when taken in its bare psychological im- 
port, essentially different from theirs. In Beneke’a psycho- 
logy also, and in more recent inquiries conducted mainly 
by physiologists, mental association has been understood in 
its wider scope, as a general principle of explanation. 

Associationists" differ not a Uttle among themselves in 
the statement of their principle, or, when they adduce 
several principles, in their conception of the relative 
importance of these. Hartley took account only of Con- 
tiguity, or thennpetition of impressions synchronous or 
immediately successive j and the like is true of James Mill, 
though, incidentally, he made an express attempt to 
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resolve the received principle of Siroilaritj, and through 
this the other principle of Contrast, into his fundamental 
law — ^law of Frequency, as he sometimes called it, because 
upon frequency, in conjunction with vividness of impres- 
sions, the strength of association, in his view, depended. 
In a sense of his own, Brown also, while accepting the 
common Aristotelian enumeration of principles, inclined 
to the opinion that aU suggestion may be found to depend 
on prior coexistence, or at least on such proximity as is 
itseh very probably a modification of coexistence,” provided 
account be taken of the influence of emotions and other 
feeHugs that are very different from ideas, as when an 
analogous object suggests an analogous object by the 
influence of an emotion which each separately may have 
produced before, and which is, therefore, common to both.” 
(Upon which view it obviously occurs to remark, that, 
except in the particular case, plainly not intended, where 
the objects are experienced in actual succession with the 
emotion common to both, a suggestion through similar 
emotions must still be presumed.) To the contrary effect, 
Mr Spencer maintains that the fundamental law of all 
mental association is that presentations aggregate or cohere 
with their like in past experience, and that, besides this 
law, there is in strictness no other, all farther phenomena 
of association being incidental Thus in particular, he 
would explain association by Contiguity as due to the 
circumstance of imperfect assimilation of the present to the 
past in consciousness ; a presentation in as far as it is 
distinctly cognised is in fact recognised through cohering 
with its like in past experience, but there is always, in 
consequence of the imperfection of our perceptions, a 
certain range within which the classing of the present 
experience wdth past is doubtful — certain cluster of rela- 
tions nearly like the one perceived, which become nascent 
in consciousness in the act of assimilation ; now contiguity 
is likeness of relation in time or in space, or in both, and, 
when the classing, which, as long as it is general, goes 
easily and infallibly forward, becomes specific, a presenta- 
tion may well arouse the merely contiguous, instead of the 
identical, from former experience. Midway between these 
opposed views should be noted, finally, the position of 
Professor Bain, who regards Contiguity and Similarity, 
logically, as perfectly distinct principles, though in actual 
psychological occurrence they blend intimately with each 
other ; contigupus trains being started by a first (it may 
be, implicit) representation through Similarity, while the 
express assimilation of present to past in consciousness is 
always, or tends to be, followed by the revival of what was 
presented in contiguity with that past. 

That Similarity is an ultimate ground of mental associa- 
tion cannot seriously be questioned, and to neglect or 
discount it, in the manner of the older representatives of 
the school, is to render the associationist theory quite 
inadequate for purposes of general psychological explana- 
tion. It is simply impossible to over-rate the importance of 
the principle, and, when Mr Spencer, by way of supporting 
his position, maintains farther, that the psychological fact 
of conscious assimilation corresponds with the fundamen- 
tally simple physiological fact of re-excitation of the same 
nervous structures, the force as well as pertinence of the 
observation is at once evident. Nevertheless, it is one 
question whether a representation, upon a particular 
occasion, shall be evoked by Similarity, and another 
question what shall be raised into consciousness along 
with it; nor for this is there any help but in positing 
a distinct principle of Contiguity. The phenomena of 
presentative cognition or objective perception on which 
Mr Spencer bases his argument, are precisely those in 
^ hich the function of Contiguity is least explicitly mani- 
fested, but only because of the certainty and fixity it has 
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assumed through the great uniformity and lrequen<^ of 
such experience. Let the series of presentative elements, 
as in formal education, be less constant in composition, 
and less frequently recurrent, than axe those aggregates of 
sensible impressions that, in the natural course of experi- 
ence, become to us objects in space with a character com- 
paratively fixed, and then the function of Contiguity starts 
out with sufficient prominence, being found as often as not 
to fail in determining a revival of the corresponding repre- 
sentative series. All the phenomena, too, of coalescence, 
in which a variety of elements become fused to a result in 
consciousness as heterogeneous as any chemical compound 
in relation to its constituents — ^phenomena that have re- 
mained the very property of the Associationist School sine© 
they first were distinctly noted by Hartley — ^how are these 
to be explained by the principle of Similarity 1 Involved 
as it incontestably is in every repeated apprehension, 
whether of the elements, or of the product, or of the relation 
between them, Similarity of itself is powerless to determine 
a relation the essence of which Kes not more in the hetero- 
geneous character of the result than in the diversity of the 
elements brought together. Nor, in order to support the 
claim of the principle of Contiguity to an equally funda^ 
mental position with that of Similarity, is it more difficult 
to find an expression in terms of physiology corresponding 
with the subjective process. The fact that different nerve- 
centres are excited together, synchronously or successively, 
along definite lines of connection, will leave them, being 
so connected, in a state of relative instability, which, other 
things equal, will vary in proportion to the frequency and 
strength of the excitation ; and thus, when one of them is, 
in whatever way, again aroused, the rest will tend to be re- 
affected also by reason of the instability that has remained. 
The process of psychological representation, running parallel 
with the nervous events here supposed, involves assiinilation 
at every stage from and including the first ; it is also con- 
stantly happening, in contiguous trains, that a break occurs 
at a particular stage through an express suggestion, by 
Similarity, of something foreign to the train. But in the 
one case, as in the other — ^alike coincident with the implicit 
action of Similarity, and in the pauses of express assimila- 
tion — ^the principle of Contiguity has a part to play, not 
to be denied or confounded with any other. 

A minor question, also disputed, is whether by the side of 
Contiguity and Similarity, Contrast should be held, as by 
Aristotle, an independent principle of association. That 
things contrasted may and do often suggest each other in 
consciousness is on all hands allowed, but ever since Hume 
attempted, however infelicitously, to resolve the principle 
into others, its independence has not ceased to lie under sus- 
picion. When the question is approached without preju- 
dice, it cannot but appear strange that mental states which 
suggest each other because of likeness, should suggest each 
other because of unHkeness also. In that case cmything 
might suggest everything else, since like and unlike con- 
scious states are all that are possible ; ‘ nay, unlike states 
alone are all, as there must always be some difference b© 
tween any two. Now it is true, in one sense, that an;^hing 
may suggest anything be it ever so unlike, namely, if the 
things have been once or repeatedly experienced in con- 
junction ; but then the bond of association is the contiguity, 
and hot the unlikeness, which obviously cannot be a ground 
for suggesting this one other thing more than any other 
thing. By contrast, however, is not generally meant bare 
unlikeness. G-enuine contrasts, as black-white, gmnt-dwaxf, 
up-down, are peculiar in having under the difference a 
foundation of similarity, the two members lying within the 
sphere of a common higher notion, and only being distin- 
guished the more impressively by reason of the accompany- 
ing unlikeness. Clearly, in the case of mutual suggestion, 
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if it be not the similarity itself that is here the ground of 
associatioD^ it may again be Contiguity, the sharpest expe- 
rience of each member of the contrast having been when 
there was experience also of the other; or both grounds 
may conapire towards the result, the association being then 
what Professor Bain has marked as Compound. On the 
whole, it must be concluded that only in a secondary sense 
can Contrast be admitted as a principle of mental association. 

The highest philosophical interest, as distinguished from 
that ‘ which is more strictly psychological, attaches to the 
mode of mental association called Inseparable. The coales- 
cence of mental states noted by Hartley, as it had been 
assumed by Berkeley, was farther formulated by James 
Iklill in these terms : — 

Some ideas are by frequency and strength of association so 
Closely combined that they cannot be separated ; if one exists, the 
oiher exists along with it in spite of whatever effort we make to 
disjoin them,^^^ — ^jd/yicUysis of th& Switulti Mind, 2d ed. vol. i. p. 
93.) 

J. S. Mill's statement is more guarded and particular : — 

When two phenomena have been very often experienced in con- 
junction, and have not, in any single instance, occurred separately 
either in experience or in thought, there is produced between them 
what has been called inseparable, or, less correctly, indissoluble, 
association; by which is not meant that the association must 
inevitably last to the end of life — ^that no subsequent experience or 
process of thought can possibly avail to dissolve it ; but only that 
as long as no such experience or process of thought has taken place, 
the association is irresistible ; it is impossible for us to think the one 
thing disjoined from the other .’* — {ExamiTiatioTi of Samilton/ s Fhilo- 
sophy^ 2d ed. p. 191.) 

Even this statement, however, is somewhat lacking in 
precision, since there never is any impossibility of thinking 
the things apart, in the sense of considering them as logi- 
cally distinct ; the very fact of association implies at least 
such distinctness, while there may be evident, besides, a 
positive difference of psychological origin, as when, in the 
case of visual extension, the colour of the field is referred 
to the passive sensibility of the eye, and the expanse to its 
mobility. The impossibility is of representation apart, not 
of logical consideration or thought. It is chiefly by J. S. 
Mill that the philosophical application of the principle has 
been made. The first and most obvious application is to so- 
called necessary truths — such, namely, as are not merely anar 
lydc judgments but involve a synthesis of distinct notions. 
Again, the same thinker has sought, in the work just cited, 
to prove Inseparable Association the ground of belief in an 
external objective world. The former application, especially, 
is facilitated, when the experience through which the associa- 
tion is supposed to be constituted is understood as cumula- 
tive in the race, and transmissible as original endowment 
to individuals — endowment that may be expressed either, 
subjectively, as latent intelligence, or, objectively, as fixed 
nervous connections. Mr Spencer, as before suggested, is 
the author of this extended view of mental association. 

For a detailed exposition of the psychological theory 
of the Associationist School, the reader is referred to the 
works of its latest representatives named above. The 
question is stiU under discussion, how far the theory 
avails to account for the facts of intelligence, not to say 
the complex phases of mental life in general in all their 
variety ; nor, were the theory carried out farther than it 
has yet been by any one, and formulated in terms com- 
man^ng more general assent than any expression of it 
has yet obtained even from professed adherents, is it likely 
to be raised above dispute. Yet it must be allowed to 
stand forward with a special claim to the scientific charac- 
ter ; as already in his time Laplace (who, though an 
outsider, could well judge) bore witness, when, speaking of 
the principle of association (Contiguity) as applied to the 
explanation of knowledge, he declared it la partie reelle de 
la miiaphysique ( E^sai phiL stur les Prohahilites, (Euvres, 


voL vii p. cxxxvii.) If in the physical sciences the 
object of the inquirer is confined to establishing laws 
expressive of the relations subsisting amongst phenomena, 
then, however different be the internal world of mind — 
however short such treatment may seem to come of express- 
ing the depth and fulness even of its phenomenal nature — 
a corresponding object is as much as the scientific psycho- 
logist can well set to himself. The laws of association 
express undoubted relations holding among particular 
mental states, that are the real or actual facts with which 
the psychologist has to deal, and it becomes a strictly 
scientific task to inquire how far the whole complexity of 
the internal life may receive an explanation therefrom. 
Understood in this sense, Hume's likening of the laws of 
mental association to the principle of gravitation in external 
nature is perfectly justifiable. It is to the credit of the 
associationists to have grasped early, and steadily main- 
tained, such a conception of psychological inquiry, and, 
whatever their defects of execution may have been or 
remain, their work retains a permanent value as a serious 
attempt to get beyond barren description of abstract mental 
faculties to real and effective explanation. The psycho- 
logists that, in the related point of view, have earned the 
title of the Analytical School, from holding before their 
eyes the exemplar of the method of the positive sciences, 
are precisely those that have fastened upon the principles 
of association as the ground of mental synthesis ; and, till 
it is shown that the whole method of procedure is inappli- 
cable to such a subject as mind, their conception is entitled 
to rank as a truly scientific one. (g. o. b.) 

ASSUAY, formerly the most southern department of 
Ecuador, in South America. It is now broken up into 
the two provinces of Cuenga and Loxa. Cuenga, Loxa, 
Jaca, and Borga, were its principal towns. Its chief 
productions were cinchona bark and silver. 

ASSUMPTION, a festival of the Christian church, 
observed on the 15th August, in honour of the miraculous 
ascent of the Virgin Mary into heaven. It rests upon a 
purely traditional account of the ascent, first recorded by 
Gregory of Tours. Its present place in the calendar was 
fixed early in the 8th century. The Homan and Greek 
Churches both celebrate this festival, 

ASSYRIA. The two great empires which grew up on 
the banks of the Tigris and Euphrates can be separated 
as little historically as geographically. Jt is proposed, 
therefore, to treat both imder the heading Babylonia. 
From the beginning their history is closely intertwined ; 
and the power of the one is a measure of the weakness 
of the other. This interdependence of Assyrian and 
Babylonian history was recognised by ancient writers, and 
has been confirmed by modern discovery. But whereas 
Assyria takes the first place in the classical accounts to 
the exclusion of Babylonia, the decipherment of the 
inscriptions has proved that the converse was really the 
case, and that, with the exception of some six or seven 
centuries, Assyria might be described as a province or 
dependency of Babylon. Not only was Babylonia the 
mother country, as the tenth chapter of Genesis explicitly 
states, but the religion and culture, the literature and the 
characters in which it was contained, the arts and the 
sciences of the Assyrians were derived from their southern 
neighbours. Both had the same population and spoke the 
same language. In accordance, therefore, with the evi- 
dence of the native monuments, Assyria will be treated 
in connection with Babylonia. With all the similarity, 
however, there were, of course, certain differences in the 
character and development of the two countries. These 
differences wiU be carefully noted, and subjects which 
peculiarly belong to either the one or the other empire 
will be fully and separately dealt with. (See Babylonia.) 
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AST, OBOBaB Anthony Fbedbbiok, a German philo- 
soplier and pMlologist of considerable distinction, was born 
at Gotha in 1778. He was educated at the gymnasium of 
that town, and afterwards at the university of Jena. He 
distinguished himself as a student, and in 1802 he became 
a privat-docent in his alma mater. Three years later he 
was appointed professor of classical hteratuxe in the 
university of Landshut, where he remained until 1826, 
when that institution was transferred to Munich. In this 
latter city he spent the rest of his life. In recognition of 
his services as a teacher and author he was made an auhc 
councillor, and a member of the Bavarian Academy of 
Sciences. He died on the 30th of December 1841. Ast 
was an independent although not an original thinker. He 
was more of a scholar and critic than a philosopher. He 
belonged to the school of Schelling, but was ready to 
welcome truths from the most diverse quarters. His 
writings on aesthetics, — System der KunstleJire (1805) and 
Grundriss der JEsthetih (1807), — ^although containing no 
distinctively new thoughts, had the merit not only of 
combining and elaborating the principles of Schelling on 
beauty and art, but of supplementing them to some extent 
by the views of Winckelmann, Lessing, Kant, Herder, 
Schiller, Jean Paul, and others, on these subjects. His 
Grundlinien der PMLosopJiie, published in 1807, was 
republished in 1809, but soon after sank into oblivion. 
His Grundriss einer Geschiclite der Philosophies also pub- 
lished in 1807, was longer lived, and deservedly. It was 
the best book of the kind which the Schelling school 
could show, at least until the publication of Rixner’s 
Manual^ fifteen years later. It is among the earliest of 
the works pervaded by the thought, so faimliar now but so 
fresh then, that the history of philosophy is not a history 
of opinions, but the history of reason, the several philo- 
sophies being only stages in the development of the one 
true philosophy, the gradually self-revealing absolute 
reason. It is also among the earliest attempts to con- 
strue ” the history of philosophy and to formulate its law 
of movement. The author published a second edition of it 
in 1826, and Hauptmomente der Geschichte der Philosophie 
in 1829. In two works, both published in 1808, he 
sought to determine and expound the principles of the 
chief divisions of the study in which he was strongest. 
They are his Grundlinien der Philologie and Grundlinien 
der Ghrammatihs Hermeneutilcy und Kritih, Both have been 
commended by competent judges. His reputation as a 
philologist, however, rests mainly on the vast and toilsome 
labours on Plato, which occupied the last twenty-five years 
of his life. His Platon* s Lehen und Schriftens published 
in 1816, is the earliest of those elaborate critical inquiries 
regarding the life of Plato, the authenticity of the works 
which have come down to us under his name, the order of 
their composition, their purpose, plan, &c., which may be 
regarded as having had their proximate cause in the 
celebrated Introductions of Schleiermacher, and their prim- 
ary cause in the historical scepticism of Niebuhr and 
Wolf. He allows scarcely any weight to the ancient 
biographies and traditions ; but, taking a few of the finest 
dialogues as standards, he draws from them the criteria in 
virtue of which he accepts or rejects the others. He 
pronounces spurious not only those compositions which are 
generally admitted to be so, — ^the Ppinomis, Minos, Tkeages, 
Erastoe, Olitopho, Hipparchus, Eryxias, the Letters and 
Definitions, but also the Meno, Euthydemus, Charmides, 
Lysis, Laches, the First and Second Alcihiades, Hippias 
Major and Minor, the Ion, Euthyphron, Apology, Crito, 
and even, in defiance of the explicit testimony of Aristotle, 
the Laws. He arranges the dialogues, which he admits 
to be genuine, into three series j the group which he 
regards as the earliest in date of composition, and whicli he 
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describes as characterised by the predominance of the 
poetical and dramatical element, consists of the Protagoras, 
Phcedrus, Gorgias, and Phoedo ; the second, distinguished 
by the marked prominence of dialectic keenness and sub- 
tility, comprises the Thecetetus, Sophist, Statesman, Par^ 
menides, and Orotylus ; while the third, displaying the 
dialectical and poetical qualities of Plato’s mind in inter- 
penetration and harmony, includes the Philehus, Banquet, 
Republic, Timceus, and Gritias. This book was followed by 
a complete edition of Plato’s works (1819-32) in 11 vols., 
with a Latin translation, and a learned commentary, which 
occupies the last two volumes. Professor Ast crowned 
these labours by his Lexicon Platonicnim (1834—9), in 3 
vols., one of the most comprehensive and valuable of special 
dictionaries. He wrote various other works of less import- 
ance than those which have been mentioned. (r. f.) 

ASTARTE [Ashtaboth] was the chief goddess of the 
Phoenicians in Zidon, where was a temple in her honour. 
In Tyre also she had a temple, and from thence her worship 
was transplanted to Carthage. At what time it may have 
been introduced among the Jews is not known, but its 
power of attracting them may be seen by reference to 2 
Kings xxiii 13 ; 1 Elngs xi. 5 j Judges ii. 13. Among 
classical writers the usual epithet of Astarte was Coelestis 
or Urania, but while that distinguishes her only as a 
goddess of the heavens, it would seem that her name 
itself signifies “ star.” Her symbol in her temple at Tyre 
was a star. Lucian {De Dea Syria, 4) expressly identifies 
her with Selene, the goddess of the moon ; others, again, 
with the planet Yenus. With the goddess Yenus {Aphro- 
dite), as worshipped at Paphos in Cyprus, Astarte had in 
common the character of a deity of the sky {Urania), and 
perhaps, also the patronage of immorality Ashtaroth, 
the abomination of the Zidonians," 2 Kings x x ii i . 13). 
The Romans, in calling her Juno Coelestis, appear to have 
been guided by her connection with Baal, and her position 
as queen of heaven. At the time of the 19 th Egyptian 
dynasty Ashtaroth was introduced, with other Asiatic 
deities, into the religious system of the Egyptians, and 
had a temple at Memphis. But no representation of her 
occurs on the Egyptian monuments. The Assyrian goddess 
Ishtar seems to have been the same as Astarte (Movers, 
Die Phonizier, p. 601). 

ASTELL, Mary, an English authoress, born at New- 
castle-upon-Tyne in 1668. She was instructed by her 
uncle, a clergyman, in Latin and French, logic, mathema- 
tics, and natural philosophy. In her twentieth year she 
went to London, where she continued her studies. Her 
efforts were especially directed to the mental improvement 
of her sex, and she published, in 1697, a work entitled A 
Serious Proposal to the Ladies, wherein a Method is offered 
for the Improvement of their Minds. With the same end 
in view she elaborated a scheme for a ladies’ college, which 
was favourably entertained by Queen Anne, and would 
have been carried out had not Bishop Burnet interfered. 
The most important of her other works was The Christian 
Religion, as professed by a Daughter of the Church of 
England, published in 1705. She died in 1731. 

ASTER, a genus of composite plants {Gompositca), found 
largely in North America, and scattered sparingly over 
Asia, Europe, and South America. They are usually 
perennial, and their flowers are arranged in numerous 
heads {capitula). Asters receive the name of Michaelmas 
and Christmas daisies, because they have heads like daisies, 
and, when the weather is mild, they flower up to these 
periods of the year. They are, consequently, valuable 
plants in a garden. The only British species is Aster 
I TripoUum, found abundantly in saline marshes near the 
sea. One of the species {Aster alpinus) grows at a 
considerable height on the mountains of Europe. Some 
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of th.em> such, as Aster spectahilis of North America, 
are very showy. The plant called the Cape Aster is 
Agoitkosa amelloides^ while the China aster is Callistephus 
ekmends. Both these plants belong also to the Natr^ 
Order Composites, A variety of the Chinese aster, having 
beautifully coloured florets of rose, violet, and white, is 
called Eeine Marguerite by gardeners, 

ASTEBIUS, of Cappadocia, was a heathen sophist and 
teacher of rhetoric in Qalatia. About the year 300 he 
was converted to Christianity, and became the disciple of 
Lucian, the founder of the school of Antioch. During the 
persecution in 304 he relapsed into Paganism, hut was 
received again into the church hy Lucian. He is best 
known as an able defender of the Anan doctrine, and 
was styled by Athanasius the " advocate ’* of the Arians. 
TTift chief work was the Syntagma*^ but he wrote many 
others, chiefly commentaries. Gf, Mountfaucon, Collectio 
Hova FF. et Script, Grose, 

ASTERIUS, Bishop of Amasia, in Pontus, in the end 
of the 4th and in the beginning of the 5th century. H!is 
rests chiefly on his Homilies, which were greatly 
esteemed in the Eastern Church. Most of these have been 
lost, but five were published in a 4to voL by Ph. Eubeniua 
of Antwerp in 1615, under the title Asierii Amos, HomU, 
Quinque, Gr, et LaU Combefis published six more, so 
that we have eleven complete; and Dupin gives fragments 
of at least twenty-two, 

ASTEROIDS, the name given to a large number of small 
planets, which revolve round the sun in orbits lying 
between those of Mars and Jupiter. They are all extremely 
small, their brightness seldom exceeding that of stars of the 
eighth magnitude ; their paths, which cross and recross 
each other, extend over a belt about 250,000,000 miles in 
breadth ; and the eccentricities of the orbits of many of 
them, and the inclinations of their planes to the plane of 
the ecliptic, axe much greater than those of the larger 
planets. Ml the asteroids have been discovered during 
the present century. The first seen, Ceres, was discovered 
by Ti&zzl at Palermo on the first day of the century (Jan. 
1, 1801), Pallas was seen in 1802, Juno in 1804, and 
Vesta in 1807. The next, Astrasa, was not discovered till 
1845 ; three more were seen in 1847, and since that time 
the number has been increased every year, amounting at 
the end of 1874 to 140, (See Astkonomy, p. 806.) 

AlSTHMA (aoOfxa, a gasping, da‘0fJLaLya>, to gasp for 
breath), a disorder of respiration characterised by severe 
paroxysms of difficult breathing, usTially followed by a 
period of complete relief, with recurrence of the attach at 
more or less frequent intervals. The term is often incor- 
rectly employed in reference to states of embarrassed 
respiration, which are plainly due to permanent organic 
disease within the chest, and which have none of the 
distinctive characters of true asthma. The onset of an 
attack of asthma is usually sudden, although there may 
exist certain premonitory symptoms which warn the sufferer 
of its approach, such as a f eelmg of discomfort, drowsiness, 
irritability, and depression of spirits. The period when 
the asthmatic paroxysm comes on is generally during the 
night, or rather in the early hours of morning. The 
patient then awakes in a state of great anxiety and alarm, 
with a sense of weight and tightness across the chest, which 
he feels himself unable to expand with freedom. Respirar 
tion is performed with great difficulty, and is accompanied 
with wheezing noises. His distress rapidly increases, and 
he can no longer retain the recumbent position, but gets 
up, and sits or stands with his shoulders raised, his head 
thrown back, and his whole body heaving with his desperate 
efforts to breathe. His countenance is pale or livid, and 
wet with perspiration, while his extremities are cold ; his 
pulse is rapid and weak, and frequently irregular or 
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intermitting. All his clothing must be loose about hltn • 
he cannot bear to be touched, and the very presence of 
others aroimd him seems to aggravate his distress. 
one desire is to breathe fresh air ; and he will place himaftl f 
by an open window and sit for hours in the middle of the 
night, unmindful of the exposure. His appearance is 
alarming in the extreme, and it often seems as if .each breath 
would be his last. The paroxysm, after continuing for a 
variable length of time, often extending over many hours, 
begins to abate, the breathing becomes easier, and the 
subsidence of the attack is frequently marked by the 
occurrence of coughing with expectoration. When the 
expectoration is abundant the astlmaa is called humid, but 
where there is a little or none it is termed dry. After the 
cessation of the attack the patient appears to be and feels 
comparatively weU. In cases, however, of long standing 
the subject of asthma comes to bear permanent evidence of 
its effects. He is easily put out of breath on exertion and 
he requires to lie with his head elevated, circumstances to 
be ascribed to organic changes in the chest, which oft- 
recurring attacks of asthma are liable to induce. The 
asthmatic paroxysms, although occasionally periodic, do 
not generally observe any regularity in their return. They 
may recur each successive night for several days, or there 
may be no return for many weeks or months, this being 
to a large extent dependent on a renewal of the exciting 
cause. Asthma is much more common in men than in 
women. In may be developed at any age, but is most fre- 
quently observed in early and middle Hfe. A large number 
of cases take their origin in diseases affecting the respiratory 
system during infancy, such as hooping-cough, measles, 
and bronchitis. Astli^a is often hereditary, and in all 
cases one attack appears to predispose to others. 

With respect to the pathology of asthma, it is now gene- 
rally held that the essential nature of the disease consists 
in a spasmodic contraction of the bronchial tubes. This is 
due to some deranged condition of the nervous system, 
affecting, either directly or by reflex action, the nerves 
supplying the contrac^e fibres lining the bronchi and 
regulating their calibre. The bronchial tubes being thus 
spasmodically narrowed, and losing for the time their 
expansile power, air can only, with the utmost difficulty, 
be got into or out of the chest. In these circumstances 
the muscles of the trunk concerned in respiration are called 
on to act with great violence to expand the chest, but with 
little avail, and hence the distress and threatened suffoca- 
tion. But while asthma is thus to be regarded as essentially 
a nervous ailment, its occurrence, apart from some organic 
disease in the chest or elsewhere, is admitted to be com- 
paratively rare. Some cases, however, appear to be of 
purely nervous origin. To these the term Herverus or 
Spasmodic Asthma is applied, and it is more particularly to 
this form that the symptoms above narrated refer. In 
such cases no actual disease can be discovered with whick 
the asthma could be directly connected. Attacks of this 
nature appear capable of being excited in those subject to 
them in very various ways. Thus violent emotions are 
not unfrequently the cause of asthmatic paroxysms. The 
effect of the inhalation of certain^effluvia in exciting attacks 
of asthma is undoubted, as in the familiar instances of the 
odour of hay and of ipecacuan. In no particular is the 
eccentric character of this disease more remarkable th^ in 
that of locality. Changes of air, otherwise inappreciable, 
may give occasion to the most severe attacks of asthma, as, 
on the other hand, they may be the means of accomplishing 
a cure of the disease where it exists. Circumstances, ap- 
parently the moat trifling, have been known to ^ve rise 
to severe paroxysms of asthma, as the extinguishing of a 
light in a sleeping apartment or the shutting of a door. 
But asthma is very j^equently associated with some form 
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of chest complaint, more particularly bronchitis, and hence 
the term Bronchitic Asthma, The relation between the 
two ailments in such cases is rendered sufl&ciently obvious 
by the fact that the one does not occur without the other ; 
and it is evident that I3ie irritation of the bronchial mucous 
membrane gives rise by reflex nervous action to narrowing 
of the tubes. When the bronchitis is cured the asthma 
disappears, ^sthmatic-lihe paroxysms are also of occa- 
sional occurrence in some forms of heart disease, and the 
term Cardiac Asthma is used to describe such cases. They 
can, however, scarcely be regarded as cases of asthma, but 
rather as attacks of difficult breathing referable to some 
impediment to the pulmonary circulation, the result of the 
heart disease. 

The treatment of asthma consists in the employment of 
remedies to allay the paroxysms, and in the adoption of 
measures likely to prevent their recurrence. During the 
attack the patient should be placed in as favourable cir- 
cumstances for breathing as practicable. He usually selects 
the position easiest for himself. Abundance of air should 
be admitted to the apartment, and he should be interfered 
with as little as possible. The remedial agents employed 
with the view of relieving the paroxysms are very numerous, 
and only a few of the more important of them can be 
alluded to. Opiates administered internally or hypoder- 
mically are of known efficacy, as is also the inhalation of 
anaesthetic vapours. Much value is attached by many to 
the smoking of stramonium, and even tobacco smoking 
appears in some instances to give relief. The fumes of 
nitre-paper (blotting-paper prepared by being dipped in a 
saturated solution of nitre and dried) burnt in the apart- 
ment often succeed in mitigating the paroxysm. The use 
of the tincture of Lobelia inflata is recommended by many 
high authorities, as are also the employment of emetics, the 
latter more especially where the attack can be traced to 
errors in diet. None of these remedies, however, ought to 
be tried without medical advice. Coffee is a popular and 
useful remedy, but to do good the infusion must be very 
strong, and taken upon an empty stomach. To prevent 
the recurrence of the paroxysms special care must be 
taken by the sufferer to avoid those influences, whether 
connected with locality or mode of life, which his ex- 
perience may have proved to have been the occasion of 
former attacks. Where the paroxysms are of periodic 
occurrence the use of quinine or arsenic has been tried 
with good results. (j. o. a.) 

ASTI, a large and well-built town of Italy, in the pro- 
vince of Alessandria (Piedmont), situated on the left bank 
of the Tanaro. It is the see of a bishop, the chief town of 
a circondarioy and a station on the Turin and Alessandria 
railway. Its Gothic cathedral dates from 1348, be««ides 
which there are a large number of churches, a college, an 
old castle, and a theatre. In the Middle Ages Asti was a 
great commercial city, and one of the most powerful 
republics of Northern Italy. It was long famous for its 
hundred towers, of which a number are still standing. As 
a free city it opposed Frederick I., but it was taken by 
him and burnt in 1165. In 1348 it fell into the possession 
of the Visconti, and thus passed first to France, and then, 
after the peace of Cambray in 1529, to Charles V., who 
bestowed it on his aunt, Beatrice of Savoy. In the war of 
the Spanish Succession it frequently changed hands, and in 
* 1746 was taken by storm by the French. It was the 
birth-place of Alfieri, whose statue, by Vini, adorns the 
piazza. The inhabitants carry on a considerable trade in 
corn, wine, and silk, and are also engaged in the manu- 
facture of woollen goods, leather, paper, and hats. Popu- 
lation, about 31,000. 

ASTOK, John Jacob, an enterprising American mer- 
chant, founder of the Astor Library at New York, was 
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bom at the village of Walldorf near Heidelberg, on the 
17th July 1763. His father was a peasant, and his early 
years were spent in the common labours of the farm. At 
sixteen he joined an elder brother, a musical instrument 
maker, in London, and at twenty sailed for the United 
States. On the voyage he became acquainted with a fur- 
trader, by whose advice he devoted himself to the same 
business. By his energy, industry, and sound judgment 
he gradually enlarged his schemes, did business in all the 
fur markets of the world, and amassed an enormous for- 
tune, — ^the largest up to that time made by any Ameri- 
can. He devoted many years to carrying out a project 
for organising the fur trade from the Lakes to the Pacific 
Ocean, and thence by way of the Sandwich Islands to 
China and India. In 1811 he founded at the mouth of 
the Columbia River a settlement, named after him Astoria, 
which was intended to serve as the central dep6t; but 
in the following year the settlement was taken and occu- 
pied by the English. The incidents of this undertak- 
ing are the theme of Washington Irving’s Astoria, A 
series of disasters frustrated the gigantic scheme. Astor 
made vast additions to his wealth by investments in land 
in New York city. He made many charitable bequests by 
his will, and among them a gift of $50,000 to the poor, of 
his native village in Germany. But the deed by which he 
will be chiefly remembered was the foundation and endow- 
ment by his will of the Astor Library at New York, for 
which he bequeathed the sum of $400,000. The building, 
erected in Lafayette Place (1850-63), is in the Byzantine 
style of architecture. Washington Irving was appointed 
first president, and the formation and arrangement of the 
library was entrusted to Mr J. G. Cogswell. The building 
has since been enlarged at the cost of the eldest son of the 
founder. Mr Astor spent the last twenty five years of his 
life in retirement, and died at New York, March 29, 1848. 

ASTORQA (the ancient Asturica Augnsta), a city of 
Spain, in the province of Leon, in a plain near the Tuento. 
It confers the title of marquis on the Osorio family, the ruins 
of whose palace, destroyed in 1810 by the French, are still 
an object of interest. It is surrounded with ancient Roman 
fortifications, which now afford a pleasant promenade; and 
there is in the vicinity a ruined castle. It was formerly 
called the city of priests,” from the great numbers of that 
profession resident within its walls ; and it is still the see- 
of a bishop under the church of Compostella, and has a- 
Gothic cathedral of the 15th century. 

ASTORGA, Emmanuels d’, a distinguifehed musical 
composer, was bom at Palermo about 1680. His father, a 
baron of Sicily, took an active part in the attempt to throw 
off the Spanish yoke, but was betrayed by his own soldiers 
and publicly executed. His wife and son were compelled 
to be spectators of his fate ; and such was the effect upon 
them, that Emmanuele fell into a state of gloomy despon- 
dency, which threatened to deprive him of reason, while his 
mother died on the spot. By the kindness of the Princess 
Ursini, the unfortunate young man was placed in a convent 
at Astorga, in Leon, from which town he afterwards took 
his name. Here he recovered his health, and his admirable 
musical talents were cultivated under the best masters. In 
1703 he entered the service of the duke of Parma, and 
while at his court produced many compositions. The duke, 
suspecting that an attachment existed between his daughter 
and Astorga, dismissed the musician, but gave him a letter 
of recommendation to Leopold of Austria. The emperor 
received him kindly, and at his court Astorga produced hm 
pastoral opera of T)wphne* In 1705, on the death of his* 
patron, he visited Florence, and then London, where he 
remained for two years, and wrote his Stahat Matery con- 
sidered the best of all his works. He seems to have resided^ 
for some years in Spain, and to have died in Bohemia, at 
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or near Prague. The date of his death is quite uncer- 
tain. 

ASTRABAD, or Astebabai>, a small province of Persia, 
bounded on the N. by the Caspian Sea and the desert, on 
the S. by the Elburz Mountains, W. by Mazanderan, and E. 
by the river Gourgan. The country, although mountainous, 
and interspersed with dense forests, in which it is scarcely 
possible to travel, possesses beautiful and fertile valleys, 
producing rice, wheat, and other grains in abundance, or 
spread out in a boundless expanse of verdure, the pasturage 
of numerous flocks and herds. Fraser, who travelled through 
Persia in 1822, extols in the most lavish terms the appear- 
ance of the country. The soil, with little culture, is exceed- 
ingly productive, owing to the abundance of water which 
irrigates and fertilises it. But while the province in many 
parts presents a landscape of luxuriant beauty, it is a prey 
to the ravages of disease, and the frequent incursions 
of the surrounding tribes. The heavy torrents which 
fall in the rainy season stagnate in the forests, forming 
morasses, which, in the heats of summer and autumn, 
exhale a pestilential vapour, from the decomposition of the 
vegetable matter they contain. From these seats of noxious 
effluvia the wandering tribes of shepherds fly beyond the 
Gk)urgan or the Atrek, and live on the verge of the burning 
sand, although they have to carry water for each day’s 
consumption from the distant river. The better classes 
retire from the intense heats of summer into the moun- 
tains ; but the settled inhabitants of the villages, who 
cannot so easily remove, and who generally remain, suffer 
severely from sickness. The inhabitants, notwithstanding 
the unhealthiness of their climate, are a stout and athletic 
race. The province is famous for furnishing a supply of 
matchlocks for the king’s body-guard. It is the ancient 
Hyrcania, and the native country of the Kajers, a Turkish 
tribe, of whom the king is the head, and on whom he con- 
siders he can rely in times of danger. 

Astbabad, or Astekabai>, the capital of the above pro- 
vince, is situated near the mouth of the River Gourgan, 
which flows into the Caspian, and at the head of a shel- 
tered bay, convenient for shipping. It is a straggling 
town, about 3|- miles in circuit, and picturesque iu appear- 
ance, from the buildings being intermingled with trees and 
gardens. At one time of greater size, it was reduced by 
Sradii Shah within its present limits. It is surrounded by 
a dilapidated mud wall, once lofty and formidable, and 
defended by numerous towers, and also by a wide and 
deep ditch, now almost filled with rubbish. Astrabad 
owes its origin to Yezzen-ibn-Messlub, who commanded 
the armies of Soliman, the seventh caliph of the Ommiades, 
early in the 7th century. It was destroyed by Tamerlane 
in 1384. In 1744 Han way the English traveller visited 
the place, and attempted to open a direct trade with 
Europe. At present its bazaars, though extensive, are but 
poorly filled, but commercial activity is said to be on the 
increase, in spite of the insecurity caused by the Turco- 
mans, who attack the caravans at the very gate of the 
town. The number of houses within the walls is estimated 
atirom 2000 to 3000. Owing to the noxious exhalations 
of the surrounding forests, the town is so extremely 
unhealthy during the hot weather as to have acquired the 
tide of the City of the Plague. Distance N.E. of Ispahan, 
400 mfles. Long. 54® 25' E., lat. 36® 50' K 

ASTRAKHAN, a government of European Russia, 
bounded on the S.K by the Caspian Sea, N.E. by Oren- 
burg, N. by Saratov, W. by the country of the Don 
Cossacks, and S.W. by the government of the Caucasus. 
It lies between lat. 44® 50' and 49® 50' N. and between long. 
43® 30' and 51® 0' E. It has an area of about 84,948 square 
miles, divided into two nearly equal parts by the Volga, 
and consists chiefly of sandy deserts, interspersed with 
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saUne lakes; but in the delta, and on the banks of the 
rivers, grapes and other fruits of southern climates are 
raised The population in 1867 was estimated at 573,954, 
comprising Russians, Tatars, Georgians, Armenians, Per- 
sians, Hindus, <fec., who engage in the rearing of horses, 
cattle, and sheep, and also in fishing for sturgeon, which 
forms the principal source of the wealth of the govern- 
ment. The vicissitudes of climate are great ; with a mean 
annual temperature of 48® Fahr., the summer averages 70®, 
and the winter 13® Fahr. The government is divided into 
four districts : Astrakhan, Krasnoi-Yar, Zenotaiesk, and 
Chemyi-Var. Its capital, Astrakhan, is the only place of 
much importance. 

Astbakhan, the capital of the above government, is 
situated on a small island in the Volga, about 30 imles 
above the influx of that river into the Caspian. It is 
a large, rambKng, wood-built city, '‘dusty in summer, 
windy in autumn, frozen-up in winter, and knee-deep in 
mud in spring.” It consists of three parts, — (1.) The 
Kremlin^ or citadel, dating from 1550, which stands on a 
hill^ and contains the cathedral of the Assumption (1582), 
a spacious brick edifice of peculiar architecture, with the 
archbishop’s palace, and the convent of the Trinity. (2.) 
The Belogorody or white town, containing the government 
buildings, bazaars, &c. (3.) The Llobodeo^ or suburbs, 

where the bulk of the population reside. Astrakhan is the 
seat of a Greek and of an Armenian archbishop; and, 
besides a number of Greek and Armenian churches and con- 
vents, it contains a Catholic and a Lutheran church, a Hindu 
temple, and several mosques. Mention may also be made 
of a botanic garden, bazaars, a theatre, a gymnasium, an 
ecclesiastical seminary, and several inferior schools. From 
its favourable position the town enjoys a very considerable 
trade both with the interior of Russia, and with India, 
Persia, &c. Besides its importance as a fishing station, it 
has considerable mantifactures of cotton, silk, leather, ic. 
Living is very cheap, — J120 per annum being a fair income 
for the maintenance of an ordinary family. This city was 
anciently the. capital of a kingdom belonging to the Tatars, 
who were expelled about 1554 by the Russian prince, Ivan 
Vassilivich. In 1569 it was besieged by the Turks under 
Selim, but they were defeated with great slaughter by the 
Russians. In 1670 it was seized by the rebel Stenko 
Razin ; but in 1671 he was dispossessed of it by his uncle, 
Jacolof, who remained faithful to the Czar. In 1722, when 
Peter the Great extended his conquests on the Caspian, 
Astrakhan was his headquarters. In 1702, 1718, and 1767, 
it suffered severely from conflagrations, it was plundered 
by the Persians in 1719, and, in 1830, the cholera swept 
away a great portion of its inhabitants. Lat. 46® 21' N., 
long. 47° 55' R Population estimated at 50,000 or 60,000. 

^TROLOGY, the so-called science by which various na- 
tions, in various ways, have attempted to assign to the material 
heavens a moral influence over the earth and its inhabitants. 
For long ages astronomy and astrology were identified. 
Isidore of Seville is the first to distinguish between the 
two ; >nor did astronomy wholly rid itself of astrology, till, 
with the system of Copernicus, the conviction that the 
earth itself is one of the heavenly bodies was finally 
established. Even at the present day a few may be found 
who, from a superstitious reverence for the past, or the 
spirit of contradiction, pride themselves on their adherence 
to the belief in stellar influences. It is no longer necessary 
to protest against an error which is dead and buried, but 
let us pause a moment and ask what we mean by an error 
With Spinoza we would say that erroneous ideas consist in 
the fancies and opinions which the senses suggest to the 
mind in a confused, imperfect, and ill-ordered manner. To 
this sort of knowledge Spinoza gives the npme of vague 
experience. This vague experience is further complicated 
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by the employment of signs, which flatter the fancy, and 
of which we form ideas like those which the objects them- 
selves presented at first to our imagination. If to these 
two elements — ^vague experience and the misleading use of 
signs — we add the instinctive impulse which led primitive 
man to imagine a universe created according to the analogy 
of his mind, we have before us the three causes which led 
the Indians, Greeks, Egyptians, Chaldeans, and their 
Alexandrian disciples, the Arabs and their followers, during 
the Aliddle Ages and the Henaissance, to lend themselves 
to the illusions of astrology, and by a preposterous philo- 
sophy to deduce the laws of nature from a theory of morals. 

Astrology is generally divided into natural astrology, the 
science which predicts the motions of heavenly bodies and 
eclipses of sun and moon, and judicial astrology, which 
studies the influence of constellations on the destiny of 
men and empires. But it is obvious that both of these 
branches presuppose an advanced stage of astronomical 
knowledge, and a state of society not necessarily better, 
but more complex than that in which the first worshippers 
of the heavens were placed. It follows, then, that both 
natural astrology and judicial astrology must have been 
preceded by a science less learned in heavenly motions, 
and at the same time (as we shall attempt to show) more 
moral in the best sense of the word. Astronomers have 
taken very little pains to trace their favourite science to its 
source by help of the copious astrological commentaries in 
which the earliest observers embodied their theories of the 
heavens. Philosophers, with the single exception of Scho- 
penhauer, have shown the same indifference. Of modern 
writers who have treated of astrology, some, like M, Alfred 
Maury, have sought to place its errors in a ridiculous light ; 
others, like Eus^be Salverte, have exposed the quackeries 
which rendered it a possible profession ; and lastly, a few, 
like Eliphas L^vi and M. P. Christian, simply attempt to 
build up again with words a belief which has ceased to 
rest either on facts or ideas, Neither class of writers is 
likely to advance the history of human reason. The time 
has come for a calm and dispassionate survey of an illusion 
which for a while seemed probable, and may even be said 
to have done good service in its day. How did the error arise ? 
Whence its persistency 'I These are questions which demand 
an answer, if only in order to preserve modern science from 
illusions which, though differing in form, are in their 
essence similar. 

M. Alfred Maury begins his treatise by examining what 
are the beliefs of savages on the subject of magic and as- 
trology. So too M. E. Hof er, in his History of Astronomy^ 
well remarks : “ If we wish to seek for the origin of the 
science, let us place a child or a savage in presence of the 
earth and the heavens, and ask what thoughts these sug- 
gest to him. We shall then obtain a clue to guide us on 
our path.” We shall do well to follow the example of 
MM. Maury and Hofer, provided we do not confuse the 
savage of a superior and the savage of an inferior race, or 
the ancient savage and the modern child. But how can 
we question the ancient savage 1 Only by help of his cos- 
mogonies. 

It was long before man learned to distinguish the planets 
from the fixed stars; even then, as the word TrXdvifjTes 
proves, he assigned to them an erratic instead of a regu- 
lar motion. Purther, we must bear in mind that the first 
star-gazers had no knowledge of optics, physics, or meteor- 
ology, to teach them that the blue of the firmament is a 
subjective phenomenon caused by the light traversing our 
atmosphere before it strikes the optic nerve; that its 
regular spherical form is an effect of perspective; that 
winds, clouds, and northern lights are terrestrial phenomena 
related to astronomy, but distinct from the science of the 
true heavens. The ancestors of the sublime and child- 
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like bards of the Rig- Veda deified the morning glow 
Arustra, and the dium^ and nocturnal heavens as the twin 
brethren who had been nursed on the bosom of Aditi, 
Aditi with them is the space beyond the horizon. Aditi 
is the sky, ^heaven. Aditi is mother, father, son. The 
gods were i.e., children of Aditi. Aditi, in a word, 

was boimdless space, but space endowed with life, form, 
and power, — the power, namely, of delivering men from 
the heaviest of their chains, that is, sin, Aditi, too, is the 
mother of storms {Rudras). With the original Aryans 
storms represented the fecundating principle. Thus they 
pictured the storm among the clouds under the lively 
image of a bull among cows. Hence the celestial animals. 
The horse had been already placed in heaven to represent 
the sun (Asva). The fire of the hearth, too, which they 
produced by rubbing two sticks together, was as much a 
god as Varuna and Mitra^ and worshipped as Agni, one of 
the Adityas. Such was the innocent childhood of the 
Hindus, which originated a poetical mythology so closely 
allied to science, so rich in moral lessons, — could such 
innocence last ? 

Let us pass on to astrology as we find it among the 
Etruscans. We shall see the moral astrology of the primi- 
tive Aryans changed into political astrology. The word 
templuTriy the diminutive of tempus^ as Varro teUs us {de 
Ling, Lat, lib. vL), signified — 1, a division of the sky ; 2, 
a spot on earth marked out by auspices ; 3, by analogy, a 
spot below the earth. The augur with a staff {Litwas) 
traced a line from north to south called cardo, and another 
from east to west caRed decumaTius, Thus a temple con- 
sisted in marking out a spot ; the entry was from the south, 
the sanctuary was at the north, propitious signs came from 
the east, unpropitious from the west. The same precautions 
which, according to Columella, agriculturists took in trans- 
planting a tree to preserve the same aspect for roots and 
branches, the Romans, as disciples of the Etruscans, observed 
in fixing the site of their camps, their towns, &c,, and not 
only this, but their observation of the flight of birds, their 
curious commentaries on the various forms of thunder and 
lightning, may aR be reckoned as parts of astrology, inas- 
much as to the Etruscan bards air and thunder appeared 
celestial phenomena. Just as Chinese astrologists pro- 
fessed the power of producing or averting ecRpses, the 
Etruscan priests asserted that they could draw down or 
divert Rghtning. In fact, such claims are a common cha- 
racteristic of what we have ventured to caR poRtical astro- 
logies : everywhere poRtical astrologists have laid claim to 
the production of phenomena which calculation, empiricism, 
or good fortune has enabled them to predict. If perchance 
their prediction faded, they saved their credit by saying 
that by their art they had averted the impending disaster. 
The Etruscans caRed their deities consentes^ sharers of the 
destinies of their race, and beUeved that they were fated 
to perish after a reign of 6000 years. This doctrine of 
the renovation of heaven, earth, and gods, is found to pre- 
vail wherever poRtics, the growth of , conquest, have sup- 
planted the simple and childlike faith which springs up of 
itself among an innocent and uneonquered race. When a 
nation left its home, — that land and sky which both wit- 
nessed the birth of its reRgion, and was part and parcel of 
that reRgion, — ^its priests graduaRy lost faith in their 
reRgion, and began to mix up poRtics with reRgion ; its 
astrologers, whose business it was to interpret the signs of 
the heavens, felt that their power was doomed, and pre- 
dicted a universal ruin, in which the nation, its reRgion, 
its gods, and heaven itself, were involved. But hope, which 
springs eternal in the human breast, made them add to 
their prophecy, that after the exhaustion of evR and the 
death of perverted races, a new order of things should be 
born. This is the creed of Hesiod’s sublime cosmogony ; 
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this is the biirdeu of the 4th eclogue, iu which Virgil has 
clothed the solemn strains of Etruria with a tenderness that 
is all his own. India, Egjpt, Arabia, have all held the 
same belief, though the period between each palingenesis 
is different with each. Later on we shall meet with the 
same doctrine in the subtle doctor Cardan, though strangely 
disguised. With the Eomans, before they were initiated 
into the learning of Greece, astrology was only another 
name for sorcery. Most readers will remember the picture 
in Tibullus of the witch who can draw down the moon by 
her charms, or succour the labouring moon. They can 
understand the idea of Heraclitus (for Greece, too, passed 
through this stage of meteorological psychology), who 
thought that truth is mixed up with the atmosphere, and 
that the sage breathes it. The same idea is thus rendered 
by Ovid, FoiAi i. 473, — 

“ Quce, simul sethereos animo conceperat ignes, 

Ore dabat vero carmina plena dei.*' 

This is the genuine cv^ovcrtacr/jLos. Nearly every one is 
familiar with the famous passage in the fourth Georgic, 
beginning Fsse apihvs partera divines Tnentis et haustuSf^ 
and the noble commentary of the poet which follows. 

It was the sober belief of primitive Greece that the sun 
was a torch, and the stars candles periodically lit and 
extinguished. Xenophanes was the first philosopher who 
developed this astrological idea, and expounded the con- 
nection of the stars with the earth. Xenophanes thought 
that the stars were meteors, that is, terrestrial effluvia. 
This enables us to explain the malignant influence on plants 
and animals which both Greeks and Homans attributed to 
the stars, and expressed respectively by the words do-rpo- 
/5o\€Lo^<uandw€f^7-t, The latest development of this belief 
is to be found in an EngHsh philosopher, who has written a 
book which proves that epidemics are due to the shocks of 
comets (Forster, lUiistrations of the Astronomical Origin of 
Epidemic Diseases, Chelmsford, 1829), An American, in 
a work which shows some lucid intervals, borrows directly 
the thesis of Xenophanes, and demonstrates that wicked 
men contaminate the heavens and stars by their breath. 
Modem hallucinations are often the best commentary on 
ancient errors. 

But the true source of astrology must be sought for in a 
remoter age than any we have yet reached. So far we 
have seen men grouped together as nations, possessing laws, 
reckoning more or less perfectly the conrse of time, making 
capital out of the defects of their calendar, like the Eomans, 
or, it may be, complaining of those defects, and hailing the 
adv^t of a Meton like the Athenians in Aristophaneses 
Clouds. But there must have been long preceding ages 
during which the passage of time was unmarked and 
unrecorded. Does not this idea of time mark the first 
stage of civilisation % Some savages cannot reckon at all ; 
others, like children, cannot go farther back than yesterday, 
or the day before yesterday ; others, again, can only mark 
the year by the changes of the seasons, and their only land- 
marka for the past are great calamities which have befallen 
the tribe. But it would be a great mistake to conclude 
that Chaldeans, Persians, Egyptians, <kc., set to work 
methodically to invent a system of notation, and to map 
out time into years and months. Assuredly, if men had 
had on other end in view than the possibility of some day 
or other keeping double entry, figures would be still to seek. 
Similarly, if men had thought that the chief result of the 
various researches and discoveries which a calendar pre- 
supposes, would be to enable them to make an appointment 
a month beforehand, the inducement would have proved 
insi^cient. Fortunately, there were other and higher 
motives to urge on our ancestors of various races in the 
path of discovery — ^those of religion and of astrology. The 
earth, as Hesiod tells us, was once a common abode of gods 


and men. These are two remarkable lines of Homer (Od. 
xviii. 136), which Aristotle quotes, and Cicero has trans- 
lated : — 

** TOiOS vios kerXv a.v0pd3’rr(av 

oToy %pLap &yp<n var^p a.y^pwv T€ BeMv re.*' 

Such was Homer’s astrology. But as, in course of time, 
each superior race in turn degenerated through the effects 
of conquest, either by mixing with inferior races, or by 
oppressing their equals (thus, for instance, the Lacedae- 
monians mixed with the Messenians or Helots, and thus 
the primitive Aryans oppressed the Dravidian tribes), as 
each race passed from the age of gold, the age of innocence, 
to the age of bronze or iron, of Krali or evil, so, to com- 
pensate in some way for the loss of morality, we find 
them making discoveries in science and art. Thus swords 
were forged of iron, notwithstanding that iron (according 
to the Finnish legend) had sworn never to slay men. 
Thus, too, they began to distinguish the several constellar 
tions through which the sun appeared to pass. Let us 
turn to the strange Theogemy of Hesiod (1. 119 seq!), we 
shall find that Chaos is the parent of Night and Erebus ; 
but the Earth, — seemingly because it had been the peace- 
ful abode of the Immortals who dwell on the snowy peaks 
of Parnassus, partly, too,, because the fairest of the Im- 
mortals is Love, — ^the Earth is the parent of the Heavens ; — 

Tellua veto primum qnidem genuit parem aibi 

Oosltun stellis omatum ut ipsam totam obtegat, 

TJtque beatis sedes Divis tuta semper,** &c. 

That the gods inhabited the mountains or groves before 
they migrated to heaven is a universal belief. But in what 
can this heaven of the gods be said to resemble earth 1 A 
tradition,, which Manilius has preserved, informs us that 
when Justice was banished from the earth she took up her 
abode, not in the heart of a king of France (there was 
then no France or king in the modern sense of the word), 
but in heaven as one of'^the constellations of the zodiac. 

The zodiac was the heaven which exactly corresponded to 
the earth (the first astronomers, we need not remark, knew 
nothing of declinations); it was the zodiac which pro- 
tected the earth, taught the earth its duties, pointed out 
not only days and seasons, but the proper work for each 
day and season. The zodiac was the first book that lay 
open for all to read, written in runes, as the Scandinavians 
thought, — ^in mim and clif as the .^abs interpreted it, — 
and in the hieroglyphics of animals and symbols, according 
to Assyrians and Egyptians. But, alas ! this grand con- 
ception, which seemed so true to the first astronomers, was 
obscured by the continual displacement of the zodiac. 
Thus, in judicial astrology the sign under which a child is 
born is always the ram, as in our almanacs it is the first 
sign of the year. Thus, too, the sign of Jupiter V in a 
slightly altered shape, still heads our prescriptions. Nor 
is this the only remaining trace of zodiacal belief. For 
not only was agricultural and political life regulated at first 
directly by the zodiac, and then through the calendar, but 
the zo^ac applied no less to civil life. Hence the Eoman 
ides and kalends, hence the Greek decade, hence the week 
of the Jews and other nations. This is not the place to 
discuss the difficult question of the relation of the zodiac 
to the week ; for our purpose it is enough to observe, that 
it was by the days of the week, each placed under the pro- 
tection of some stellar deity, that the priests regulated the 
whole civil life of a nation, its law courts, its markets, and 
marriages. The primitive week began with the day of 
Saturn, the ancient Bel of the Assyrians, so called in dis- 
tinction from the younger Bel, x.e., Jupiter, and it ended 
with the day of Venus, the Assyrian Mylitta. This day, 
which was afterwards held accursed by the Christian 
Fathers, was probably consecrated to marriages. Saturn's 
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day, or the day of Soetere, was identified with the Sabbath., over every other attempt at science. The cosmogonists 
and Sunday with the Lord’s day; the (^y of Yenns wtth pretended to explain the earth by the heavens, but as they 
that of h'liga, the goddess of love (Friday) ; J ove’s with were bound to proceed from the known to the unknown, 
that of the Norse Thor (Thursday) ; Mercury’s with that of they did, in fact, explain the heaven by the earth and, 
Woden, the god who grants wishes (Yredneaday)j and Mars’s in particular, by men. EEence, in many mythologies, the 
with that of Tiw, the god of war (Tuesday). The Latin universe is an egg, and in that of Finland a duck’s egg, 
division of days into dies fasti and nefasiti has perpetuated the spots on the shell representing the constellations, 
the same d^tinction of lucky and unlucky days which in- Later on we find the eternal revolution and renovation of 
spired Hesiod’s Works and Days* M!any a tradesman at the universe symbolised by a serpent biting its taiL Lastly, 
Home must have made the same complaint as La Fontaine’s the universe as a perfect and harmonious order, a xc^/xo?, 
cobbler, On nous mine en fetes* ^ With the Arabs Tues- j is conceived as the highest organism to be found on earth, 
day and Wednesday were the days for blood-letting, Mars . a huge animaL This cosmical animal in turn, owing to the 
being the lord of iron and blood, and Mercury of the j interlacing of religious ideas, images, and symbols, was 
humours. Even at the present day, travellers tell us, when supposed to infiueuce the different parts of the body. This 
an auspicious day has been proclaimed by the astrologers, ^ gives us the clue to the first steps of medical science, 
the streets of Baghdad may be seen running with blood | which, like the other sciences, began by being astrologicaL 
from the barbers’ shops. W^e see how soon the invention of In short, the first encyclopsedia was astrology. T^here is a 
the week became the engine of politicians and astrologers, well-known story of the case of two brothers who fell ill at 

Our investigations have now brought us to judicial the same instant. Posidonius the astrologer, on being 
astrology, which is nothing else than the corruption of the consulted, pronounced that they were born under the same 
purer astrology, the various phases of which we have constellation. "Hippocrates the physician concluded from 
attempted to* trace. In a book published at Geneva in , the coincidence that they must be twins ; yet even Hippo- 
1643, the year of Condi’s great victory, and of the succes- [ crates could not rid himself of the terrestrial theory of the 
sion of Louis XIY., entitled Janua Aurea reserata guatuor heavens. (See chap. 11, de auris, de aquis, de locis.) The 
linguamm, 12mo, by J. A. Comenins, we find the follow- Egyptians peopled the constellations of the zodiac with 
ing definition: — Astronomus siderum meatus seu motus genii ; the ram {Arnum) was lord of the head ; the bull 
considerat : Astrology^ eorumdem efficaciam, infiuxum, et (Apis), of the neck and shoulders ; the twins (Hercules and 
ejfectumJ^ Kepler was more cautious in his opinion ; he * Apollo), of the arms and hands ; and lastly, to the fishes 
spoke of astronomy as the wise mother, and astrology as ^ were assigned the feet. The Persians, again, ascribed to 
the foolish daughter, but he added that the existence of the the empyrean generally the influence over the citadel of 
daughter was necessary to the life of the mother. Tycho the body — the head. Dionysius the Areopagite, indulging 
Brahe and Gassendi both began with astrology, and it was his religious proclivities, established hierarchies of genii in 
only after pursuing the false science, and finding it wanting, the constellations. The Assyrians were led by their form 
that Gassendi devoted himself to astronomy. In their [ of government to place thirty-six conciliar-gods in the 
numerous allusions to the subtle mercury, which the one twelve signs of the zodiac, and to the interpreter-gods, 
makes when treating of a means of measuring time by the 1 whose province it was to inspect and survey the various 
efflux of the metal, and the other in a treatise on the < divisions of the heavens, they allotted the wander^ 
transit of the planet, we see traces of the school in which planets** Whenever a new discovery was made in medicme 
they served their first apprenticeship, Huyghens, .more- j or science, the province of the god-stars was immediately 
over, in his great posthumous work, Cosmotheoros, seu de [ enlarged ; thus the Egyptians, observing the symmetry of 
terris ccelestihus, shows himself a more exact observer of the human body, and connecting this with the dualism of 
astrological symbols than Kircher himself in his Iter human faculties, at once made the sun (Ra) the lord of the 
eacstaticum. In that remarkable discussion on the plurality forehead, the moon mistress of the brain, and Mercury of 
of worlds, which was at once translated into French, and | the tongue ; but to Saturn they assigned only the left eye ; 
afterwards reproduced in a popular form by Fontenelle, to Jupiter was given the right ; Mars had the right nostril, 
Huyghens contends that between the inhabitants of differ- j Yenus the left. Meanwhile, in another quarter of the globe 
ent planets there need not be any greater difference a religion was growing up, — a religion of mild anthropo- 
than exists between men of different types on the earth, morphism, wholly removed from Oriental transcenden- 
“ There are on the earth,” continues this rational interpreter talism. It is in Greece, whose deities had been gradually 
of the astrologers and chiromancers, men of cold tempera- moulded and drilled so as to serve as types of men and 
ment who would thrive in Saturn, which is the furthest manners, that we must look for the key of astrology, 
planet from the sun, and there are other spirits warm and Jupiter, the embodiment of authority, and Cronos, or 
ardent enough to live in Yenns.” Astrology among the Saturn, the impersonation of malignant opposition to 
Egyptians, the Chaldeans, and at Alexandria, had estab- authority, are the two most prominent figures of ancient 
lished a complete parallelism between men of different mythology. Yenus was placed below Mars ; that is, the 
types and the planets, on the basis of their relative distance sensual passion was subjected to martial ardour. ^ The 
from the sun. These different types of character had been astrologers of the Renaissance deviated from the Egyptians 
fixed by the Greeks in their conception of the planetary in assigning the right nostril to Yenus, and the^ left to 
gods, Apollo, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, and Yenus. To Mars : the reason was, that, with Cardan and Yanini, Venus 
these the cabalists added the moon, as the planet corre- represented rather the German Friga than the Eastern 
spon^ng to the phlegmatic temperament of the northern Mylitta, — chaste love rather than luxuiy. Those of our 
races. Apollo represented the nervous physique which readers who wish to learn further the opinion of Cardan 
Cams has rightly pronounced the most intellectual. But and Yanini, vre would refer to the AmpKithMtmm oetemcs 
whence did the notion of this parallelism originate 1 The Providentias and De admirandis luiturce reginoe decsque 
solution of this problem will elucidate the practical side of mortalium arcanis libri quatuor, in which the mocking 
astrology. astrologer breaks a lance with the too subtle philosopher. 

Let ud once more revert to the first infancy of science. The quarrel between two learned doctors of the art natur- 
From the general tendency of primitive man to bring aU ally resulted in the death of the patient. Astrology, 
knowledge under a single head, we may safely conclude already at its last gasp, could not bear such mde treatment, 
that the first study of the heavens embraced and dominated Yanini, the Lucian among astrologers, the hero> who 
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exclaimed, as he was being led to tbe stake, “ Courage — 
let them see kow a pMLosopher can die,” has in his works 
crushed Aristotle by the help of Averroes, and Averroes 
and Cardan by the help of good sense. And yet the good- 
humoured satirist, who siSfered for his free speech by 
having his tongue cut out, and being then burnt at the 
stake, was, notwithstanding, the disciple of Averroes, and 
the admirer of Cardan. So true is it that reason in its 
early stages of civilisation is the good genius of the pri- 
vileged few, who, unlike many moderns, have more sense 
than they give themselves credit for, — a privilege which 
they dearly purchased by persecution, or, worse still, by 
neglect. 

Under Albumazar (776-885), astrology, returning to 
Persian and Grseco-Egyptian ideas, appears as the legislator 
of action and religion. The Caliph Al-Mamun embraced 
the theory of his favourite astrologer, which fixed the 
duration of the Mahometan religion at 544, and that 
of Christianity at 1460 years. Is not this fact in itself 
sufficient to explode the generally received notion of 
Mussulman intolerance? Cardan developed this thesis. ‘ 
In one plan he makes Christianity horn under Jupiter 
and Mercury (authority and cunning) ; and, according to 
this horoscope, it was destined to be short-lived. For 
once Yanini is found quoting Cardan with ill-concealed 
satisfaction. But afterwards, to curry favour with the 
Papacy, he recants, and says that Chjistianity was born 
under the most favourable conjunction of the planets 
J upiter and the sun (authority and justice). Thereupon 
Yanini attacks Cardan under the assumed mask of a Dutch 
atheist. This example will suffice to show us how astro- 
logical symbols were employed by the sceptics, and what 
interpretation we must put upon their astrological phrase- 
ology. 

We may now describe the ordinary proceedings of an 
astrologer. The zodiac was first arranged in much the 
same fashion as the cards in the game of Tarots. The 
four ages of man had each three houses in the zodiac. 
Each of this triple series was composed of a cardinal, a 
succeeding, and a declining or cadent house. Disastrous 
signs predominated over auspicious. For kings and nobles 
these signs were modified, but they took care to preserve a 
copy of the horoscope to be modified as circumstances 
required. Pascal remarks, — “ They say that eclipses 
portend misfortunes, because misfortunes are common, so 
that, as some ill chance often happens, they are often 
right, whereas if they said that they portended good 
fortune, they would be generally wrong. They only assign 
good fortune to rare conjunctions of the stars, and this is 
how their predictions rarely fail” Those ages during 
which astrologers were dominant by the terror they inspired, 
and sometimes by the martyrdom they endured when 
their predictions were either too true or too false, were in 
truth the saddest in the world^s history. Faith, to borrow 
their own language, was banished to Yirgo, and rarely shed 
her infiuence on men. Cardan, for instance, hated Luther, 
and so changed his birthday in order to give him an un- 
favourable horoscope. In Cardanos times, as in those of 
Augustus, it was a common practice for men to conceal the 
day and hour of their birth, till, like Augustus, they found 
a complaisant astrologer. But, as a general rule, astrolo- 
gers did not give themselves the tronble of reading the 
stars, they contented themselves with telling fortunes by 
faces. They practised chiromancy, and relied on after- 
wards drawing a horoscope to suit. As physiognomists 
their talent was undoubted, and we may again call Yanini 
as a witness that there is no need to mount to the house- 
top to cast a nativity. Yes,” he says, ^'I can read his 
face ; by his hair and his forehead it is easy to guess that 
the sun at his birth was in the sign of Libra and near 


Venus. Nay, his complexion shows that Yenus touches 
Libra. By the rules of astrology he could not lie.” Ko 
doubt, by the rules of chiromancy, a calm forehead, 
clustering locks, a clear and sanguine complexion, are signs 
of sincerity. If we combine Apollo and Yenus, manli- 
ness and tenderness, the product is sincerity. If we wish 
to see this type of character to perfection, we have only to 
look at a good portrait of Spinoza. 

In conclusion, we shall give a few salient facts concern- 
ing the astrologers and their predictions, remarkable either 
for their fulfilment, or for the ruin and confusion they 
brought upon their authors. We may begin with one 
taken from Bacon's JEJssay of Prophecies : — When I was in 
France, I heard from one Dr Pena, that the queen mother, 
who was given to curious arts, caused the king her hus- 
band's nativitie to be calculated, under a false name ; and 
the astrologer gave a judgment, that he should be killed in 
a duell; at which the queene laughed, thinking her hus- 
band to be above challenges and duels ; but he was slaine, 
upon a course at tilt, the splinters of the staffe of Mon- 
gomery going in at bis bever.” A favourite topic of the 
astrologers of aU countries has been the immediate end of 
the world. As early as 1186 the earth had escaped one 
threatened cataclysm of the astrologers. This did not pre- 
vent Stoffler from predicting a universal deluge for the 
year 1524 — a year, as it turned out, distinguished for 
drought. His aspect of the heavens told him that in that 
year three planets would meet in the aqueous sign of 
Pisces. The prediction was believed far and wide, and 
president Aurial, at Toulouse, built himself a Noah's ark — 
a curious realisation, in fact, of Chaucer’s merry invention 
in the MillefPs Tale, In China any false prediction of the 
astrologers was punished with death. But, as Juvenal 
remarks in his Sixth Satire^ the astrologers' chief power 
depends on their persecution. M. Hofer cannot persuade 
himself that the Chinese possessed any extensive astrono- 
mical knowledge which they afterwards forgot. Still, the 
position of the astrologists, that is, the astronomers, in 
China sufficiently explains this relapse in astronomy. They 
preferred to trust to chance, and live in honour with 
credulous emperors, at the risk of being hanged by those 
they failed to please. Inordinate rewards and inordinate 
punishments made them indifferent to all pure love of 
science, and life with Orientals has always been reckoned a 
small stake in the game. Not only was Tycho Brahe from 
his fifteenth year devoted to astrology, but adjoining his 
observatory at Uranienburg, the astronomer royal of Den- 
mark had a laboratory built in order to study alchemy, and 
it was only a few years before his death that he finally 
abandoned astrology. We may here notice one very 
remarkable prediction of the master of Kepler. That he 
had carefully studied the comet of 1577 as an astronomer, 
we may gather from his adducing the very small parallax 
of this comet as disproving the assertion of the Aristotelians 
that a solid sphere enveloped the heavens. But besides 
this, we find him in his character of astrologer drawing a 
singular prediction from the appearance of this comet. It 
announced, he tells us, that in the north, in Finland, there 
should be born a prince who should lay waste Germany 
and vanish in 1 632. Gustavus Adolphus, it is well known, 
was born in Finland, overran Germany, and died in 1632, 
The fulfilment of the details of this prophecy was, of 
course, nothing but a lucky hit, but we may convince 
ourselves that Tycho Brahe had some basis of reason for 
his prediction. He was no dupe of vulgar astrology, but 
gifted rather with a happy inspiration like that of Paracel- 
sus, who saw in himself the forerunner and prototype of 
the scientific ascendency of Germany. Bom in Denmark 
of a noble Swedish family, a politician, as were aU his 
contemporaries of distinction, Tycho, though no conjuror. 
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coold foresee the advent of some great northern hero. 
Moreover, he was doubtless well acquainted with a very 
ancient tradition, that heroes generally came from the 
northern frontiers of their native land, where they are 
hardened and tempered by the threefold struggle they 
wage with soil, climate, and barbarian neighbours. 

Kepler explained the double movement of the earth by 
the rotation of the sun. At one time the sun presented its 
friendly side, which attracted one planet, sometimes its 
adverse side, which repelled it. He also peopled the 
planets with souls and genii. He was led to his three 
great laws by musical analogies, just as later on an organist 
of Hanover, William Herschel, passed from music to as- 
tronomy. Kepler, who in his youth made almanacs, and 
once prophesied a hard winter, which came to pass, could 
not help putting an astrological interpretation on the dis- 
appearance of the brilliant star of 1572, which Tycho had 
observed. Theodore Beza thought that this star, which in 
December 1573 equalled Jupiter in brilliancy, predicted 
the second coming of Christ. Astronomers were only then 
beginning to study variable and periodic stars, and disturb- 
ances in that part of the heavens, which had till then, on 
the authority of Aristotle, been regarded as incorruptible, 
combined with the troubles of the times, must have given 
a new stimulus to belief in the signs in heaven. Mon- 
taigne {Essais, lib. i. chap. 10) relates a singular episode 
in the history of astrology Charles Y. and Francis L, 
who both bid for the friendship of the infamous Aretin, 
surnamed the divine, both likewise engaged astrologers to 
fight their battles. In Italy those who prophesied the ruin 
of France were sure to be listened ta These prophecies 
affected the public funds much as telegrams do nowadays. 
^‘At Rome,” Montaigne tells us, large sum of money 
was lost on the Change by this prognostication of our 
ruin.” The marquis of Saluces, notwithstanding his 
gratitude to Francis I. for the many favours he had re- 
ceived, feicluding his marquisate, of which the brother was 
despoiled for his benefit, was led in 1536 to betray his 
country, being scared by the glorious prophecies of the 
ultimate success of Charles V. which were then rife. The 
infiuence of the Medici made astrologers popular in France. 
Richelieu, on whose council was Gaffarel, the last of the 
cabalists, did not despise astrology as an engine of govern- 
ment. At the birth of Louis XIV. a certain Morin de 
Yillefranche was placed behind a curtain to cast the nativity 
of the future autocrat. A generation back the astrologer 
would not have been hidden behind a curtain, but have 
taken precedence of the doctor. La Bruy^re dares not 
pronounce against such beliefs, “ for there are perplexing 
facts affirmed by grave men who were eye-witnesses.” In 
England William LiUy and Robert Fludd were both dressed 
in a little brief authority. The latter gives us elaborate rules 
for the detection of a thief, and tells us that he has had 
personal experience of their efficacy. “ If the lord of the 
sixth house is found in the second house, or in company 
with the lord of the second house, the thief is one of the 
family. If Mercury is in the sign of the Scorpion he will 
be bald, &c.” Francis Bacon abuses the astrologers of his 
day no less than the alchemists, but he does so because 
he has visions of a reformed astrology and a reformed 
alchemy. Sir Thomas Browne, too, while he denies the 
capacity of the astrologers of his day, does not venture to 
dispute the reality of the science. The idea of the souls of 
men passing at death to the stars, the blessedness of their 
particular sphere being assigned them according to their 
deserts (the metempsychosis of J. Reynaud), may be re- 
garded as a survival of religious astrology, which, even as 
late as Descartes’s day, assigned to the angels the r61e of 
moving the planets and the stars. Joseph de Maistre, the 
last and ablest champion of old-fashioned orthodoxy, be- 


lieved in comets as messengers of divine justice, and in 
animated planets, and declared that d: vination by astrology 
is not an absolutely chimerical science. Lastly, we may 
mention a few distinguished men who ran counter to their 
age in den3dng steUar influences. Aristarchus of Samos, 
Martianus Capella (the precursor of Copernicus), Cicero, 
Favorinus, Sextus Empiricus, Juvenal, and in a later age 
La Fontaine, a contemporary of the neutral La Bruy^re, 
were all pronounced opponents of astrology. 

In England Swift may fairly claim the credit of having 
given the death-blow to astrology by his famous squib, en- 
titled Prediction for the Year 1708, hy Isaac BicherstaJ'y Esq. 
He begins by professing profound belief in the art, and next 
points out the vagueness and the absurdities of the philo- - 
maths. He then, in the happiest vein of parody, proceeds 
to show them a more excellent way : — My first prediction 
is but a trifle, yet I mention it to show how ignorant these 
sottish pretenders to astrology are in their own concerns ; 
it refers to Partridge the almanac-maker. I have con- 
sulted the star of his nativity by my own rules, and find 
he will infallibly die upon the 29th of March next about 
eleven at night of a raging fever. Therefore I advise hiip 
to consider of it and settle his affairs in time.” Then fol- 
lowed a letter to a person of quality giving a full and par- 
ticular account of the death of Partridge on the very day 
and nearly at the hour mentioned. In vain the wretched 
astrologer protested that he was alive, got a literary friend 
to write a pamphlet to prove it, and published his almanac 
for 1709. Swift, in his reply, abused him for his want of 
manners in giving a gentleman the lie, answered his argu- 
ments seriatim^ and declared that the evidence of the publi- 
cation of another almanac was wholly irrelevant, ‘^for 
Qadbury, Poor Robin, Dove, and Way do yearly publish 
their almanacs, though several of them have been dead 
since before the Revolution.” 

Seeing that astrology once permeated all sciences, all 
religion, and all politics, it is not strange if traces of it 
crop up when we should least expect them. To astrolo- 
gici politics we owe the theory of heaven-sent rulers, 
instruments in the hands of Providence, and saviours of 
society. Napoleon as weU as Wallenstein believed in bis 
star. Even now that the science is dead it lives on in our 
language. Many passages in our older poets are unintel- 
ligible without some knowledge of astrology. Cfiaucer 
wrote a treatise on the astrolabe ; Milton constantly refers 
to planetary influences ; in Shakspeare's King Lear, Glou- 
cester and Edmund represent respectively the old and the 
new faith. We still cfmtemylate and consider; we still speak 
of men as jovial, saturnine, or mercurial ; we still talk of 
the ascendency of genius, or a disastrous defeat. 

Ettmologibs, — Belief in the influence of the heavens, the air, 
and the flight of birds upon human affairs has left toces in all 
languages. The Greek and the Latin siderari, 

sideratio, tem;phmi, have been already referred to. In French, 
hev/r, malh&wr, TieureviX, malheiireux, are all derived from the Latin 
augvrivm; the expression ni sous une mmt/vaise itoile, bom under 
an evil star, corresponds (with the change of itoile into asire) to 
the word TnaZdtiru, in Provencal mdlasiTue ; and son itoile pdlit, his* 
star grows pale, belongs to the same classr of illusions. The Latin 
ex augwrio appears in the Italian scutgwraj $ciagyratx>f softened into> 
sciaura, sciaurato, wretchedness, wretched. The influence of a^ 
particular planet has also left traces in various languages ; but these* 
must rather be explained by chiromancy than by astrology. The 
French and Englii. joviobl and the English satwrnvne correspond 
rather to the gods who served as types m chiromancy than to the 
planets which hear the same names. But this is not the case with 
the expressions hien or wjoX lawn/iy well or ill-mooned, o/ooir ttn gyuxr^ 
tier de lune dans la Ute, to have the quarter of the moon in one's 
head, nor with the German m<mdsUcfUig and the English moon- 
struck ; the fundamental idea of such expressions lies in the extra- 
ordinary opinions formerly held about the moon. The belief in 
good or evil influence by the mere medium of a look has also left its 
mark onl^guage ; as in the Italian U Hum, U eatti/d occMo, the good, 
or evil, eye ; la jettatura, bewitching by a look, &c, (J. A.) 
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A stronomy (from oorpov, a star, and j'cp.o), to classify 
or arrange) is tlie science which deals with the dis- 
tribution, motions, and characteristics of the heavenly 
bodies. It is here treated of under two heads : first, the 
History of Astronomy; and, secondly, Theoretical Astro- 
nomy, in which the different theories of the motions of the 
celestial bodies are explained, and such facts, described 
as observation has made known respecting their nature 
and constitution. 

Part L — History op Astronomy. 

Origin Astronomy may probably be regarded as the most ancient 

of the of sciences. Even the least civilised races must have 
.«ieace. recognised the regular vicissitudes of day and night (and, 
therefore, the diurnal course of the sun), whOe before long 
the variety and succession of the seasons would he noted, 
and their cause — the oblique annual motion of the same 
luminary — would be recognised. The moon in the sun^s 
absence is so conspicuous and so useful that her motions, 
her various phases, and her regular disappearance and return 
after equal intervals of time, must have been watched in 
the earliest times with attention and interest. The occur- 
rence of eclipses and other unusual phenomena would 
stimulate closer scrutiny. The spectacle of the starry 
heavens, seemingly unchangeable, save for the motions of 
a few wandering orbs along a certain zone of the star-sphere, 
early suggested an association between the fates of men 
and nations and these emblems of unchanging destiny on 
the one hand and of the changeful lot of mankind on the 
other. Thus astrology had its origin, — a superstition which 
bore the same relation to astronomy that ^chemy bore to 
chemistry. Like alchemy, astrology was of service — 
superstition though it was — in encouraging observation and 
in leading to discoveries of interest. 

But though mankind were probably first impelled -by 
motives of mere curiosity to observe the courses of the stans, 
no great length of time could have elapsed ere they perceived 
that the regular and uniform revolutions of the heavens 
might be rendered subservient to their own wants and con- 
veniencies. By the help of the stars the shepherd, during the 
night, could count the hours, the traveller track his course 
through the uniform wastes of the desert, and the mariner 
guide his bark over the ocean : the husbandman, -also, learned 
to regulate his labours by the appearance of certain constel- 
lations, which gave him warning of the approaching seasons. 
The indications derived from the simple observation of 
such phenomena were doubtless extremely vague ; but as 
civilisation advanced, the necessity of determining accurately 
the length of the solar year and of the lunar month, in order 
to regulate the calend^ and the religious festivals, led to 
the accumulation and comparison of different observations, 
whereby errors were gradually diminished, and the founda- 
tions laid of a more perfect science. 

Astronomy thus presenting so many objects of curiosity 
and interest, and having so many practical uses, could not 
fail to be one of the sciences first ciritivated by mankind. Its 
origin is, consequently, hid amidst the obscurity of remote 
ages, and is, in fact, coeval with the earliest development 
of the human intellect. The records or traditions of almost 
every ancient nation furnish some traces of attention to the 
state of the heavens, and of some rude attempts to discover 
the laws, the order, and the period of the most remarkable 
phenomena, such as ecKpsea of the sun and moon, the 
motionsof the planets, and the heliacal risings of the princi- 
pal stars and constellations. The Chaldeans and Egyptians, 


Chinese and Indians, Gauls and Peruvians, equally regard 
themselves as the founders of astronomy, — an honour, 
however, of which Josephus deprives them all, in order to 
ascribe it to the antediluvian patriarchs. The fables 
relating to the two columns of brick and marble which 
these sages are said to have erected, and on which they* 
engraved the elements of their astronomy, to preserve them 
from the universal destruction by fire and water to which 
they are said to have learned from Adam the earth was 
doomed, are not worth the trouble of repetition; nor is 
there any better proof than the assertion of that credulous 
historian, of their acquaintance with the annus magnus, 
the astronomical cycle of 600 years, which brings back 
the sun and moon to the same points of the heavens so 
nearly, that its discovery implies a pretty correct know 
ledge of the solar and lunar motions. Passing over those 
details of traditional observations or unimportant facts, we 
proceed to give a brief account of the state of astronomy 
among some early nations who have undoubtedly con- 
tributed to the improvement of the science, or who, at 
least, have transmitted to future ages some records of 
their astronomical labours. 

Astronomy of the Chaldeans^ Egyptians^ Phoenicians, 

Chinese, and Indians. 

According to the unanimous testimony of the Greek 
historians, the earliest traces of astronomical science are to 
be met with among the Chaldeans and Egyptians. The Chaldeans, 
spacious level and unclouded horizon of Chaldea afforded 
the utmost facilities for observing the celestial phenomena ; 
and its inhabitants, enjoying the leisure afforded by a 
pastoral life, and stimulated by the vain desire of obtaining 
a knowledge of the future from the aspects of the stars, 
assiduously cultivated astronomy and astrology. By a long 
series of observations of eclipses, extending, according to 
the testimony of some authors, over nineteen centuries, or 
even a longer period, they had discovered the cycle of 223 
lunations, or eighteen solar years, which, by bringing back 
the moon to nearly the same position with respect to her 
nodes, her perigee, and the sxm, brings back the eclipses 
in the same order. This is supposed to be the period 
which they distinguished by the name of Saras, They 
had others, to which they gave the names of Sossos and 
Neros ; but nothing positive is known with regard to their 
nature or extent. It is certain, however, that these 
Chaldaic periods, whatever they were, were purely empiri- 
cal. Detected by the comparison of recorded observations, 
they imply neither theory nor science, unless, indeed^ a 
simple arithmetical operation is to be considered as such ; 
nor is there any reason to suppose that the Chaldeans 
employed any process of computation whatever in their 
predictions of ecHpses. Having once established their 
cycle they were in possession of a simple means of predict- 
ing all those which occurred in the course of it, with as 
great a degree of accuracy as they considered requisite. 

The Egyptians were in ancient times the rivals of Egyptians 
the Chaldeans in the cultivation of astronomy ; and although 
they have left behind them still fewer monuments of their 
labours, they have obtained, through the exaggerated state- 
ments of the Greeks, even a greater reputation. The Greeks 
acknowledge themselves indebted to the Egyptians for 
their science and civilisation; but regarding themselves 
likewise as descendants of that ancient people, they indulged 
their vain-glory in magnifying the accounts of the antiquity, 
and knowledge of their supposed ancestors. It is not 
improbable that some traditional observations of the 
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heavens, along with some arts indispensable to society 
even in its earliest stages, were carried into Europe by 
tribes migrating from the banks of the IlTile; and it is 
certain that the early philosophers of Greece travelled into 
Egypt for the purpose of acquiring a more perfect know- 
ledge of astronomy than could be obtained in their own 
country. But the facts from which it can be inferred 
that the Egyptians had much to communicate, are few and 
ill-attested. They are also blended with so much absurdity 
and fable, that no accurate notions can be formed, from 
the accounts that have been transmitted to us, of the real 
advances which that people had made in astronomical 
science. The priests were the depositaries of the national 
knowledge; and they carefully concealed it from the 
common people by shrouding it in allegories, traces of 
which, it has been remarked, may be detected in the insti- 
tutions even of the present day. 

The Phoenicians are also generally enumerated among the 
nations who cultivated astronomy at a very early period, 
though it. does not appear, from any facts mentioned by 
ancient authors, that they devoted themselves specially to 
the observation of the heavens, or made any discoveries 
relative to the motions of the planets. That they excelled 
in the art of navigation is certain, from the commercial 
intercourse which they carried on with many places on the 
coasts of Africa and Spain, and with the principal islands of 
the Mediterranean ; and it may readily be allowed that in 
their long voyages they would direct their course during the 
night by the circumpolar stars. If they had any speculative 
notions of astronomy, these were probably derived from 
the Chaldeans or Egyptians. 

In China, astronomy has been cultivated from the remotest 
ages, and has always been considered a science indispensably 
necessary to the civil government of the state. The 
Chinese boast of a series of eclipses, recorded in the annals 
of the nation, extending over a period of 3858 years, all 
of which, they aflSinn, were not only carefully observed, 
but were calculated and figured previous to their occurrence. 
The same motives which led the Chaldeans and Egyptians 
to attend to the celestial phenomena, namely, the re^ar 
tion and division of time, had equal influence among the 
Chinese, and we accordingly find the care of the calendar 
occupying the attention of their earliest princes. The 
emperor Fou-Hi, whose reign commenced about 2857 years 
before our era, is said to have assiduously studied the 
motions of the celestial bodies, and laboured to instruct his 
ignorant subjects in the mysteries of astronomy. But as 
they were not yet enlightened enough to comprehend his 
theories, he was obliged to content himself with giving 
them a rule for the computation of time by means of the 
numbers 10 and 12, the combination of which produces 
the cycle of 60 years, which is the standard or unit from 
which they deduce their hours, days, and months. Tradi- 
tion is silent with respect to the sources from which Fou- 
Hi derived his^ own knowledge. In the year 2608 B.C., 
Hoang-Ti caused an observatory to be built, for the pur- 
pose of correcting the calendar, which had already fallen 
into great confusion, and appointed one set of astronomers 
to observe the course of the sun, another that of the moon, 
and a third that of the stars. It was then discovered that 
the twelve lunar months do not exactly correspond with a 
solar year ; and that, in order to restore the coincidence, it 
was necessary to intercalate seven lunations in the space 
of nineteen years. If this fact rested on undoubted evi- 
dence, it would follow that the Chinese had anticipated 
the Greeks by 2000 years in the discovery of the Metonic 
cycle. The reign of Hoang-Ti is also rendered memorable 
by the institution of the Mathematical Tribunal, for pro- 
moting the science of astronomy, and regularly predicting 
eclipses, to which an extraordinary importance has always 


been attached in China. The members of this celebrated 
tribunal were made responsible with their lives for the 
accuracy of their predictions, by a law of the empire, which 
ordained that, whether the instant of the occurrence of 
any celestial phenomenon was erroneously assigned, or the 
phenomenon itself not foreseen and predicted, either negli- 
gence should be punished with death.'' In the reign of 
Tchong-Kang, the two mathematicians of the empire, Ho 
and Hi, were the victims of this sanguinary law — an eclipse 
having taken place which their skill had not enabled them 
to foresee. The emperor Yao, who mounted the throne, 
according to the Chinese annals, about the year 2317 b.o., 
gave a new impulse to the study of astronomy, which had 
begun already to decline. He ordered his astronomers to 
observe with the utmost care the motions of the sun and 
moon, of the planets and the stars, and to determine the 
exact length of each of the four seasons. To this emperor 
are attributed the Chinese division of the zodiac into 28 
constellations, called the houses of the moon, and the severe 
laws already noticed in regard to the erroneous prediction 
of the celestial phenomena. From the time of Yao the 
Chinese year consisted of 365^ days. They also divided 
the circle into 366 J degrees, so that the sun daily described 
in his orbit an arc of one Chinese degree. Their common 
lunar year consisted of 364|f f days ; and by combining this 
number with 365J, they formed the period of 4617 years, 
after which the sun and moon again occupy the same rela- 
tive positions. 

The earliest Chinese observations we are acquainted with, 
sufficiently precise to afford any result useful to astronomy, 
were made by Tcheou-Kong, whose reign commenced about 
the year 1100 before our era. Two of these observations 
are meridional altitudes of the sun, observed with great 
care at the village of Loyang, at the time of the summer 
and winter solstices. The obliquity of the ecliptic thus 
determined at that remote epoch is 23® 54' 3"T6 — a result 
which perfectly agrees with the theory of universal gravita- 
tion. Another observation made abont the ^same time 
relates to the position of the winter solstice in the heavens ; 
and it also corresponds to within a minute of a degree with 
the calculations of Laplace. Laplace considers this extra- 
ordinary conformity as an indubitable proof of the authen- 
ticity of those ancient observations. The golden age of 
Chinese astronomy extended from the reign of Fou-Hi to the 
year 480 b.o. , — ^that is, over a space of 25 00 years. It is only, 
however, towards the latter part of this long period that the 
history of China becomes in any degree authentic ; and the 
true date which must be assigned for the commencement of 
observations on which any reliance can be placed, is the 
year 722 b.o., that is, 25 years posterior to the era of 
iN’abonassar. From that period to the year 400 b.c,, Con- 
fucius reckons a series of 36 eclipses, and of these 31 have 
been verified by modem astronomers. After this the 
science fell into great neglect, notwithstanding the invete- 
rate tenacity with which the Chinese in gene^ adhere to 
their ancient customs. The decline of their astronomy is 
ascribed, whether justly or not, to the barbarous policy 
of the emperor Tsin-Chi-Hong-Ti, who, in the year 221 
B.C-, ordered all the books to be destroyed, excepting those 
only which related to agriculture, medicine, and astrology, 
the only sciences which he considered as being of any use 
to mankind. In this manner, it is said, the precious 
mass of astronomical observations and precepts which had 
been accumulating for ages was irretrievably lost. 

On considering attentively the accounts which have 
been given of the Chinese astronomy, we find that it 
consisted only in the practice of observations which led to 
nothing more than the knowledge of a few isolated facts. 
The missionaries who were sent out by the Jesuits about 
the end of the 17th century, to whom we are indebted for 
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wiat is known of the early history of China, either seduced 
by some appearances of truth, or thinking it prudent to 
conciliate the people whom they were attempting to convert, 
adopted their marvellous relations regarding the antiquity 
of their science, and spread them over Europe. As the 
history of the nation begins to become more authentic, 
their astronomy shrinks into its real, insignificant dimen- 
sions. Superstitiously attached to their ancient usages, 
and blindly adopting the habits of their ancestors, the 
Chinese continued to observe the heavens from century 
to century vdthout making the slightest advances in theo- 
retical knowledge. In later times they have adopted many 
‘improvements, for which they are entirely indebted to 
•foreigners. During the time of the caliphs many Maho- 
'metans passed into China, carrying with them the astro- 
nomical methods and knowledge of the Arabians. The 
missionaries introduced the science of Europe; and the 
most that can be said in praise of the Chinese is, that their 
Government sometimes relaxed so far its spirit of jealousy 
and exclusion, as to afford protection to these strangers, 
adopt their arts, and place them at the head of the 
Mathematical Tribunal. 

The astronomy of the Indians forms one of the most 
curious problems which the history of science presents, 
and one which, notwithstanding much discussion, still 
continues involved in great uncertainty. Of the science of 
the ancient nations of which we have already spoken, the 
accounts which have come down to our times are founded 
on conjecture and tradition ; for few monuments remain 
to confirm or confute the glowing descriptions which 
authors have given of its high antiquity and great perfec- 
tion. But the claims of the Indians rest on a more solid 
foundation. We are in possession of the tables from 
which they compute the eclipses and places of the planets, 
and of the methods by which they effect the computation ; 
we have, in short, an Indian astronomy committed to 
writing, which represents the celestial phenomena with 
considerable exactness, and which, therefore, could only be 
produced by a people far advanced in science. But the 
difficulty the problem presents is the determination of the 
sources whence this science originated and the epoch of 
its existence — ^the question whether it was created by the 
people who now bHndly follow its precepts without under- 
standing its principles, or was communicated to them by an- 
other race of a more original genius through channels with 
which we are unacquainted. Some authors regard India 
as the cradle of all the sciences, particularly of astronomy, 
which they suppose to have been cultivated there from the 
remotest ages ; others date the origin of the Indian astro- 
nomy from the period when Pythagoras travelled into that 
country, and carried thither the arts and sciences of the 
Greeks ; a third opinion is, that astronomy was conveyed 
to India by the Arabians in the 9th century of our era, 
and that the Brahmins are only entitled to the humble 
merit of adapting the rules and practices of that people to 
their own peculiar methods of calculation. 

Astronomy of the Greeks, 

ipie origin of astronomy in Greece, as in other early 
nations, ascends beyond the period of authentic history. 
The true fonndations of Grecian science were laid by 
Thales, who was bom at Miletus 640 years before our era. 
He formed a sect which has been distinguished by the title 
of the Ionian School.^’ His doctrines regarding astronomy 
contain a few truths which do honour to his sagacity and 
observation, though they are mixed with much error and 
absurdity. He taught that the stars are formed of fire; 
that the moon receives her light from the sun, and is 
invisible at her conjunctions, because she is hid in the 
sun's rays. He also taught the sphericity of the earth, 
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which he placed at the centre of the universe. He devided 
the sphere into five zones, by the arctic and antarctic 
circles, and the two tropics ; and held that the equator is 
cut obliquely by the ecliptic, and perpendicularly by the 
meridian. He is also said to have observed eclipses ; and 
Herodotus relates that he predicted the famous one which 
put a stop to the war between the Medes and the Lydians. 

It does not appear, however, that he ventured to assign 
either the day or the month of the eclipse, so that Ms 
prediction must have been confined to the year. According 
to Callimachus, he determined the positions of the stars 
which form the Lesser Bear, by wMch the Phoenicians 
guided themselves in their voyages. It is difficult, however, 
to conceive how Thales, unacquainted with instruments, 
could determine the positions of stars with so much accu- 
racy as to render any essential assistance to the navigator. 

It is probable that he only pointed out the configuration 
and some of the more brilliant stars of that constellation, 
among which he might remark that wMch is nearest the 
pole of the heavens. Thales was succeeded by Anaxi- Anaxi- 
mander, to whom also is attributed a knowledge of the “bander, 
sphere and of the zodiac. According to Diogenes Laertius, 
he, like his master Thales, supposed the earth to be 
spherical, and placed at the centre of the universe ; but 
Plutarch ascribes to him the less philosophical opinion of 
its resemblance to a column. He supposed the sun to he 
of equal magnitude with the earth. He invented the 
gnomon, and placed one at Lacedaemon to observe the 
solstices and equinoxes. The circumstance which best 
entitles Anaximander to the gratitude of posterity is the 
invention of geographical charts. Anaximenes succeeded Anaxi- 
Anaximander in the Ionian school, and maintained nearly menes. 
the same doctrines, Pliny says he was the first who taught 
the art of constructing dials, an invention which, as we have 
just seen, has also been ascribed to Anaximander. These 
two philosophers probably revived the knowledge of an in- 
strument, the use of which had been forgotten amidst the 
general rudeness and ignorance of their countrymen. Before 
their time the Greeks only marked the divisions of the day 
by the different lengths of the sun's shadow. Anaxagoras Anaxa* 
was the disciple and successor of Anaximenes. If this 
philosopher really entertained the ridiculous opinions 
ascribed to him by Plutarch, the Ionian school must rather 
have retrograded than advanced in sound philosophy from 
the time of Thales. He is said to have believed that the 
sun is a mass of red-hot iron, or of heated stone, somewhat 
bigger than the Peloponnesus, that the heaven is a vault of 
stones, which is prevented from tumbling only by the 
rapidity of its circular motion, and that the sun is prevented 
from advancing beyond the tropics by a tMck and dense 
atmosphere, which forces him to retrace his course. These 
alleged opinions are probably greatly exaggerated ; but it 
does not appear that Anaxagoras contributed much to 
extend the knowledge of the heavens. His disregard for 
the superstitious notions of his age brought its usual penal 
consequences. Having shown the reason of the eclipses 
of the moon, he was accused of ascribing to natural causes 
the attributes and power of the gods; and having taught the 
existence of only one God, he was accused of impiety and 
treason towards his country. Sentence of death was pro- 
nounced on the philosopher and all his family; and it 
required the powerful, interest of his friend and disciple 
Pericles to obtain a commutation of the sentence into one 
of perpetual banishment. 

While the Ionian sect was so successfully employed in 
cultivating and propagating a knowledge of nature in 
Greece, another, stiU more celebrated, was founded in Italy 
by Pythagoras. Pythagoras is said to have acquired in 
Egypt the knowledge of the obliquity of the ecliptic, 
and of the identity of the morning and evening stars. 
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What he chiefly deserves to be commemorated for in the 
history of astronomy, is his philosophical doctrine regarding 
bhe motion of the earth. He taught publicly that the earth 
is placed at the centre of the universe- but among his 
chosen disciples he propagated the doctrine that the sun 
occupies the centre of the planetary world, and that the 
earth is a planet revolving round the sun. This system, 
which still retains his name, being called the old or 
Pythagorean system of the universe, is that which was 
revived by Copernicus. It is, however, only just to the 
latter to observe, that there is a vast difference between 
the bare statement of the possibiKty of a fact, and the 
demonstration of its existence by irrefragable arguments. 
Pythagoras having remarked the relation which subsists 
between the tone of a musical chord and the rapidity of its 
vibration, was led by analogy to extend the same relation 
to the planets, and to suppose that they emit sounds pro- 
portional to their respective distances, and form a celestial 
concert too melodious to affect the gross organs of mankind. 
Another fancy into which he was led by his passion for 
analogies, was the application of the five geometrical solids 
to the elements of the world. The cube symbolically repre- 
sented the earth; the pyramid, fire; the octahedron, air; the 
icosahedron, or twenty-sided figure, water; and the dode- 
cahedron, or figure with twelve faces, the exterior sphere 
of the universe. Pythagoras left no writings ; and it is 
doubtful whether he really entertained many of the opinions 
and reveries which have usually been ascribed to hiTn. 
Philolaus. Plulolaus of Orotona, a disciple of Pythagoras, embraced 
the doctrine of his master with regard to the revolution of 
the earth about the sun. He supposed the sun to be a 
disk of glass which reflects the light of the universe. He 
made the lunar month consist of 29 J days, the lunar year 
Nicetas. of 354 days, and the solar year of 365| days. Hicetas of 
Syracuse seems to have been the first who openly taught 
the Pythagorean system of the universe. Cicero, on the 
authority of Theophrastus, the ancient historian of astro- 
nomy, gives him the credit of maintaining that the apparent 
motion of the stars arises from the diurnal motion of the 
earth about its axis but this rational doctrine seems to 
have been first broached by Heraclides of Pontus, and 
Ecphantus, a disciple of Pythagoras. 

Metonic The introduction of the Metonic cycle forms an era in 
pycle. the history of the early astronomy of Greece, The Chal- 
deans, as we have already stated, established several 
lunisolar periods ; and the difficulty of reconciling the 
motions of the sun and moon, or of assigning a period at 
the end of which these two luminaries again occupy the 
same positions relatively to the stars, had long embarrassed 
those who had the care of regulating the festivals. Meton 
and Euctemon had the merit of first obviating this diffi- 
culty, at least for a time ; for the motions of the sun and 
moon being incommensurable, no period can be assi^ed 
which will bring them back to precisely the same situations. 
These two astronomers formed a cycle of nineteen lunar 
years, twelve of which contained each 12 lunations, and 
the seven others each 13, which they intercalated among 
the former. It had long been known that the synodic 
month consisted of 29J^ days nearly; and in order to avoid 
the fraction, it had been usual to make the twelve synodic 
months, which compose the solar year, to consist of 29 and 
30 days alternately ; the former being called deficient and 
the latter full months. Meton made his period consist of 

** Nicetas SyTacusius, ut ait Theophrastus, cceluin, solem, luBam, 
Stellas, su^ra denique omnia, stare censet; neque, piaster terram, 
rem ullam in mundo moveri ; quae cum circum axem se fitumma celeri- 
tate corrertat et torqueat, eadem effici omnia, quasi, stante terra, 
coelum moveretuT. "—^Cicero, Acad, QucBst, lih. iv. cap. 39.) Co- 
pernicus himself could not have stated the doctrine with greater 
precision. 


125 full and 110 deficient months, which gives 6940 days 
for the 235 lunations, and is nearly equal to 19 solar years. 

This cycle commenced on the 16th of July in the year 433 
B.a It was received with acclamation by the people as- 
sembled at the Olympic games, and adopted in all the cities 
and colonies of Greece. It was also engraved in golden 
letters on tables of brass, whence it received the appellation 
of the golden number, and has been the basis of the calen- 
dars of all the nations of modem Europe. It is still in 
ecclesiastical use, with such modifications as time has 
rendered necessary. 

Eudoxus of Cnidus, about the year 370 b.c., obtained Eudoxus, 
peat reputation as an astronomer. According to Pliny, he 
introduced the year of 365 J days into Greece. Archimedes 
says that he supposed the diameter of the sun to be nine 
times greater than that of the moon, which shows that he 
had in some degree overcome the illusions of sense. The 
titles of three of his works have been preserved, — ^the 
Period or Gircumference of the Earth, the Phenomena, and 
the Mirror, His observatory was still standing at Cnidus 
in the time of Strabo. He is noteworthy for hL contempt 
of the Chaldean predictions, and for having contributed 
to separate true astronomy from the reveries of judicial 
astrology. Eudoxus seems to have been the first who 
attempted to give a mechanical explanation of the apparent 
motions of the planets. He supposed that each planet occu- 
pies a particular part of the heavens, and that the path which 
it describes is determined by the combined motion of several 
spheres performed in different directions. The sun and 
moon had each three spheres : one revolving round an axis 
which passes through the poles of the earth, and which 
occasions the diurnal motion; a second revolving round the 
poles of the ecliptic, in a contrary direction, and causing 
the annual and monthly revolutions ; the third revolving 
in a direction perpendicular to the first, and causing the 
changes of declination. Each of the planets had a fourth 
sphere to explain the stations and retrogradations. As new 
inequalities and motions were discovered, new spheres were 
added, till the machinery became so complicated as to be 
altogether unintelligible. 

Although Plato can hardly be cited as an astronomer, Plato, 
yet the progress of the science was accelerated by means 
of the lights struck out by his penetrating genius. He 
seems to have had just notions of the causes of eclipses; 
and he imagined that the celestial bodies originally moved . 
in straight Hnes, but that gravity altered their directions, 
and compelled them to move in curves. He proposed to 
astronomers the problem of representing the courses of 
the stars and planets by circular and regular motions. 
Geometry was assiduously cultivated in the school of 
Plato ; and on this account he claims a distinguished place 
among- the promoters of true astronomy. 

Astronomy is also under some obligations to Aristotle. Aristotle. 
In a treatise which he composed on this science, he recorded 
a number of observations which he had made ; and, among 
others, mentions an occultation of Mars by the moon, 
and another of a star in the constellation Gemini by the 
planet Jupiter. As such phenomena are of rare occurrence, 
their observation proves that he had paid considerable 
attention to the planetary motions. 

A great number of astronomers flourished about this 
time whose labours and observations prepared the way for 
the reformation of the science which was shortly after 
effected by Hipparchus. Helicon of Cyzicus is renowned Helico n. 
for the prediction of an eclipse, which took place, as 
Plutarch affirms, at the time announced. History records 
the names of only three individuals in ancient Greece 
who predicted eclipses, — Thales, Helicon, and Eudemus. 
Eudemus composed a history of astronomy, a fragment Eudemus. 
of which, consisting of only a few lines, Is preserved by 
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Fabricius in the BihliotTieca Groeca, In this it is mentioned 
that the axes of the ecliptic and equator are separated from 
each other by the side of a pentedecagon, which is equivalent 
to saying that they contain an angle of 24°. This is the first 
value which we find assigned by the Greets to the obliquity 
of the ecliptic. It is given in round numbers, and may easily 
be supposed to contain an error of a quarter of a degree, 
Calippus. Calippus is celebrated for the period which he formed of 
four Metonic cycles. Having observed, by means of an 
eclipse of the moon which took place about six years before 
the death of Alexander, that the Metonic cycle contained 
an error of a fourth of a day, he introduced the period of 
940 lunations, containing four Metonic cycles, diminished 
by one day. He likewise formed a collection of observa- 
Theo tions on the heliacal risings of the planets. Theophrastus 
phrastus. wrote a history of astronomy, and supposed the Milky 
Way to be produced by tbe imperfect junction of the two 
hemispheres, which allowed the light to penetrate from 
Autolycus. the firmament beyond. Autolycns of Pitane wrote two 
books, — one on the movable sphere, the other on the 
risings and settings of the stars. These are the most 
ancient of the astronomical works of the Greeks which 
have come down to our times. 

Pyiheas. Pytheas of Marseilles, about the time of Alexander the 
Great, determined the length of the solstitial shadows in 
various countries by means of the gnomon. He found the 
shadows equal at Marseilles and Byzantium — a circumstance 
which does not give a favourable idea of the accuracy of 
his observations, inasmuch as tbe difference of the latitudes 
of the two places amounts to 2 J degrees. The observation 
is, however, interesting, as it is the most ancient of the 
kind which has been preserved after that of TcheoU'Kong, 
and as it confirms the successive diminution of the obliquity 
of the ecliptic. Pytheas undertook several voyages for the 
purpose of obtaining geographical and astronomical infor- 
mation, and advanced northwards as far as Iceland, His 
accounts have been treated as fabulous by Strabo and 
Polybius, but the accuracy of the greater number of them 
has been confirmed by modern observation and experience. 
He was the first who distinguished the climates by the 
different lengths of the days and nights. 

Astronomy in the School of Alexandria, 

Aristillua astronomers of the Alexandrian school were 

and Tiino. Aristillus and Timocharis, who flourished under the first 
chads. Ptolemy, about 300 years before Christ. The chief object 
^of their labours was the determination of the relative 
positions of the principal stars of the zodiac instead of 
merely announcing their risings and settings, as had been 
the practice of the Orientals and the ancient Greeks. The 
observations of these two astronomers conducted Hippar- 
chus to the important discovery of the precession of the 
equinoxes, and served as the basis of the theory which 
Ptolemy, some centuries afterwards, gave of that pheno- 
menon. 

Aristar^ Aristarchus of Samos, the next in order of the Alexan- 
flhus. drian astronomers, composed a treatise On the Magnitudes 
and Distances of the Sun and Mom, which has been preserved 
to our times. In this treatise he describes an ingenious 
method which he employed to obtain the relative distances 
of the two lu mina ries. At the instant vhen the moon is 
dichotomised, that is, when the exact half of her disk 
appears to a spectator on the earth to be illuminated by 
the sun’s light, the visual ray passing from the centre of 
the moon to the eye of the observer is perpendicular to the 
^6 which joins the centre of the moon and sun. At that 
instant, therefore, he measured the angular distance of 
the two bodies, and finding it to be 87°, he concluded, 
by the resolution of a right-angled triangle, that the dis- 
tance of the sun is between eighteen and nineteen times 


greater than that of the moon. This method is perfectly 
correct in theory, but it is dijficult to be assured of the 
exact instant of the moon’s dichotomy, and in an angle of 
such magnitude a very small error greatly affects the 
result. The error of Aristarchus is very considerable, the 
true angle being about 87° SO', The estimated distance of 
the sun is by consequence far too small ; yet the determina- 
tion, faulty as it was, contributed to expand greatly the 
existing notions relative to the boundaries of the universe, 
for the Pythagoreans had taught that the sul is only three, 
or at most three and a half times more distant than the 
moon. Another delicate observation made by Aristarchus 
was that of the magnitude of the sun’s diameter, which, as 
we learn from Archimedes, he determined to be the 720th 
part of the circumference of the circle which the sun 
describes in bis diurnal revolution. This estimate is not 
very far from the truth, and the observation is by no 
means an easy one. He embraced the doctrine of Pytha- 
goras respecting the earth’s motion, and appears to have 
entertained juster notions than any of the astronomers who 
preceded him, regarding the magnitude and extent of the 
universe. The treatise On the Magnitudes and Distances is 
published in the third volume of the works of Dx Wallis, 
with a Latin translation by Commandine, and some notes. 

Eratosthenes,' the successor of Aristarchus, a native of Erato- 
Gyrene, was invited to Alexandria by Ptolemy Euergetes, stheaes. 
who appointed him keeper of the royal library. He is 
supposed to have been the inventor of annillary spheres, a 
species of instrument extensively used by the ancient 
astronomers. By means of an instrument of this kind he 
observed the distance between the tropics to be to the 
whole circumference of a great circle as 11 to 83, — a 
ratio equivalent to 47° 42' 39", half of which ^ves 23° 

51' 19"*5 for the obliquity of the ecliptic. This is a very 
important observation, and confirms the gradual diminution 
of the obliquity as indicated by theory. Eratosthenes is 
celebrated as the first who attempted, on correct principles, to 
determine the magnitude of the earth. Having remarked, 
by some means with which we are unacquainted, that 
Syene, the most southern of the cities of ancient Egypt, is 
situated nearly on the same meridian as Alexandria, he 
conceived the idea of determining the amplitude of the 
celestial arc intercepted between the zeniths of the two 
places, and of measuring at the same time their distance 
on the ground,— operations which would afford data for the 
determination of the whole length of the terrestrial meri- 
dian. Syene was known to be situated exactly under the 
tropic; for at the summer solstice the gnomon had no 
sh^ow, and the sun’s rays illumined the bottom of a deep 
well in that city. On the day of the solstice he found the 
meridional distance of the sun from the zenith of Alexan- 
dria to be 7° 12', or a fiftieth part of the circumference. It 
had also been ascertained by the lematists or surveyors of 
Alexander and the Ptolemies, that the itinerary distance 
between Alexandria and Syene was 6000 stadia; therefore 
6000 X 50 = 250,000 stadia form the circumference of a 
great circle of the earth, or the length of the terrestrial 
meridian. Unfortunately, on account of the uncertainty 
respecting the length of the stadium here employed, we 
possess no means of estimating the degree of approximation 
afforded by this rude though ingenious attempt. 

About this time the science of astronomy was enriched 
by the discoveries of some of the distinguished geometri- 
cians whose labours have so greatly extended the glory of 
the Alexandrian school. Euclid, the celebrated author of Euclid, 
the Mements, lived in the reign of the first Ptolemy. He 
composed a book on the sphere, which probably served as 
a model for future works of the same Mud, and was the 
first who treated in a geometrical manner the phenomena 
of the different inclinations of the sphere. Conon of Oonon, 
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Samos, tlie friend of Archimedes, collected the records of 
eclipses, which had been observed by the ancient Eg3rptians ; 
and Callimachus ascribes to him the constellation of 
Berenice's hair. Archimedes also claims a high rank 

medeSi among the cultivators of astronomy. His celebrated 
planetarium, which represented the motions of the sun, 
moon, planets, and starry sphere, has been a fre< 3 [u.ent 
theme of the praises of the poets ; — 

Jura poli, rerumque fidem, legesq^ue deorum, 

Ecce Syracosius transtulit arte senez.” 

— Claudian, Epigr, 18 . 

ipolloniufc- ApoUonius of Perga solved the important problem of the 
stations and retrogradations of the planets by means of 
.epicycles and deferents ; and he is entitled to the glory of 
having formed the alliance between geometry and astro- 
nomy, which has been productive of the greatest advantages 
to both. 

Hippar- Astronomy, which had as yet only consisted of a know- 

tiins. ledge of isolated facts, acquired a systematic form, and 
almost a new existence, from the genius of Hipparchus, 
perhaps the greatest of all ancient philosophers in the 
sciences which are not purely speculative. This illustrious 
founder of astronomical science was born at Nicsea in 
Bithynia, and observed at Ehodes. Flamsteed and Cassini, 
probably misled by some ambiguous expressions of Ptolemy, 
have related that his observations were made at Alexandria ; 
and this opinion seems generally to have been adopted by 
historians. The question has been examined carefully, and 
at considerable length, by Delambre {Astronomic Andertne), 
who comes to the conclusion that there is no reason 
whatever to infer that Hipparchus ever saw Alexandria. 
Ptolemy, in reporting the observations of Hipparchus, 
supposed Ehodes and Alexandria to be situated on 
the same meridian, and consequently does not find it 
necessary to mention the place at which the observa- 
tions were made. Hipparchus commenced his brilliant 
career by verifying the determination of the obliquity of 
the ecliptic made by Eratosthenes. He next directed his 
attention to the len^h of the tropical year. By comparing 
one of his own observations of the summer soktice with a 
similar one made by Aristarchus 140 years before, he 
found that the anciently received value of 365J days was 
too great by seven minutes. This leaves the tropical year 
a value stiU too great ; but it is probable that the error 
arose from the inaccuracy of the observation of Aristarchus ; 
for the observations of Hipparchus, compared with those of 
the moderns, make the length of the tropical year amount 
to 365 days, 5 hours, and 49 minutes, which is only 12 
seconds greater than the truth. By a careful observation 
of the solstices and equinoxes, he discovered that the year 
is not divided by these points into four equal parts, the 
sun occupying 94 J days in passing from the vernal equinox 
to the summer solstice, and only 92 J from the same solstice 
to the equinox of autumn. The sun, consequently, remained 
187 days in that part of the ecliptic which lies between the 
equator and the north pole, and therefore only about 178 
in the other part. This observation led Hipparchus to the 
great discovery of the eccentricity of the solar orbit. He 
accounted for the apparent inequality of the sun's motion 
by supposing that the earth is not placed exactly at the 
centre of the circular orbit of the sun, and that, conse- 
quently, his distance from the earth is subject to variation. 
When the sun is at his greatest distance, he appears to 
move more slowly; and when he approaches nearer, ids 
motion becomes more rapid. The distance of the earth 
from the centre of the orbit is called the eccentricity; it 
produces an equation between the real and apparent 
jfiotions which is called the “ equation of the centre." He 
determined the magnitude of thia equation in terms of 


the radius of the ecliptic, and fixed the position of the line 
of the apsides, or that which joins the two opposite points 
of the orbit which are at the greatest and least distance 
from the earth. With these data he formed the first tables 
of the sun which are mentioned in the history of astronomy. 
The discovery of the eccentricity also led Hipparchus to 
that of the inequality of the lengths of the solar days at 
different seasons of the year. In the interval which elapses 
between the sun’s passage over the meridian and his return 
to it the following day, the sun advances by his own proper 
motion towards the east nearly a degree. But the rate of 
this motion is unequal, varying between 57 and 61 minutes 
of a degree ; and the accumulation of the inequahties forms 
what is called the equation of time, that is, the difference 
between the true time, as shown by the sun, and the mean, 
time, shown by a well-regulated clock, the motions of which 
are equal and uniform. 

The attention of Hipparchus was next directed to the 
motions of the moon ; and on this subject his researches 
were attended with equal success. From the comparison 
of a great number of the most circumstantial and accurate 
observations of eclipses recorded by the Chaldeans, he was 
enabled to determine the period of the moon's revolution 
relatively to the stars, to the sun, to her nodes, and to her 
apogee. These determinations are among the most valuable 
resits of ancient astronomy, inasmuch as they corroborate 
one of the finest theoretical deductions — the acceleration of 
the mean lunar motion — and thus furnish one of the most 
deKcate tests of the truth of Newton's law of gravitation. 
It was indeed, by a comparison of the observations of 
Hipparchus with those of the Arabian and modern astro- 
nomers that Dr Halley was led to the discovery of that 
important phenomenon. Hipparchus also determined the 
eccentricity of the lunar orbit, and its inclination to the 
plane of the ecliptic ; and the values which he assigned to 
these elements, making allowance for the evection and the 
inequalities of the moon's motion in latitude, are within a 
few minutes the same as those which are now observed. He 
had also an idea of the second inequality of the moon’s 
motion, namely, the evection, and made ^ the necessary 
preparatiolis for a discovery which was reserved for Ptolemy. 
He likewise approximated to the parallax of the moon, 
which he attempted to deduce from that of the sun, by 
determining the length of the frustum cut off from the 
cone of the terrestrial shadow by the moon, when she tra- 
verses it in her eclipses. From the parallax he concluded 
that the greatest and least distances of the moon are re- 
spectively equal to 78 and 67 semi-diameters of the earth, 
and that the distance of the sun is equal to 1300 of the 
same semi-diameters. The first of these determinations 
exceeds the truth, the second falls greatly short of it, the 
distance of the sun being nearly equ^ to 24,000 terrestrial 
semi-diameters. It may, however, be remarked that 
Ptolemy, who undertook to correct Hipparchus with regard 
to the parallax, deviated still farther from the truth. 

The apparition of a new star in the time of Hipparchus 
induced Mm to undertake the formation of a catalogue of 
all the stars visible above his horizon, to fix their relative 
positions, and mark their configurations, in order that pos- 
terity might have the means of observing any changes 
which might in future take place in the state of the heavens. 
This arduous undertaking was rewarded by the important 
discovery of the precession of the equinoxes, one of the 
fundamental elements of astronomy. By comparing his 
own observations with those of AristiHus and Timoeharis, 
he found that the first point of Aries, which, in the time 
of these astronomers, or 150 years iDefore, corresponded 
with the vernal equinox, had advanced two degrees, 
according to the order of the signs, or at the rate of 48 
seconds a year. This determination is not very far from 
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the truth ; for, according to modern observations, the rate 
of the precession is about 50*1 seconds annually. His 
catalogue contained 1080 stars, — ^not, as has sometimes 
been erroneously stated, 1022, the number in that of 
Ptolemy, in which the nebulous and some obscure stars 
are omitted. He also commenced a series of observations 
to furnish his successors with the means of forming a theory 
of the planets. Hipparchus likewise invented the plani- 
sphere, or method of representing the starry firmament on 
a plane surface, which afforded the means of solving the 
problems of spherical trigonometry in a manner often more 
exact and more convenient than the globe itself. He was 
the first who demonstrated the methods of calculating 
triangles, whether rectilineal or spherical; and he con- 
structed a table of chords, from which he drew nearly the 
same advantages as we derive at present from the tables of 
sines. Geography is also indebted to hi m for the happy 
idea of fixing the position of places on the earth by means 
of their latitudes and longitudes; and he was the first who 
determined the longitude by the' eclipses of the moon. 

After the death of Hipparchus nearly three centuries 
elapsed before any successor arose worthy of the name. 
During this long period astronomy made no essential 
advancement. Some rough observations, scarcely superior 
to those of the Chaldeans, and a few meagre treatises, are 
the only monuments which exist to testify that science had 
not fallen into utter oblivion in an age so fertile of poets 
and orators. Qeminus and Oleomedes wrote treatises, 
which have been preserved to our times; Agrippa and 
Menelaus are said to have observed ; the Roman calendar 
was reformed by Julius Caesar and the Egyptian astronomer 
Sosigenes; and Posidonius measured a degree, and re- 
marked tkat the laws of the tides depend on the motions 
of the sun and moon. 

Ptolemy. • Ptolemy was born at Ptolemais in Egypt, and flourished 
at Alexandria about the 130th year of our era, under the 
reigns of Hadrian and Antoninus. This illustrious ornament 
of the Alexandrian school is entitled by his own discoveries 
to the high rank among astronomers which has universally 
been assigned to him; but the most signal service which 
he conferred on science was the collection and arrangement 
of the ancient observations. Out of these materials he 
formed the MeyaXi/ Svvra^ts, or Great Composition, a col- 
lection which exhibits a complete view of the state of 
astronomy in the time of Ptolemy, and which contains the 
germ of most of the methods in use at "the present day. 
The hypothesis which Ptolemy adopted for the purpose of 
explaining the apparent motions, was that which had been 
followed by Hipparchus. To account for the uniform circu- 
lar motion, ApoUonius imagined the ingenious apparatus of 
epicycles and deferents; and Hipparchus advanced a step 
farther, by placing the centre of the sun’s circle at a small 
distance from the earth. Ptolemy adopted both hypotheses, 
and supposed the planet to describe an epicycle by a uni- 
form revolution in a circle, the centre of which was carried 
forward uniformly in an eccentric round the earth. By 
means of these suppositions, and by assigning proper relar 
tions between the radii of the epicycle and deferent circle, 
and also between the velocity of the planet and the centre 
of its epicycle, he was enabled to represent with tolerable 
accuracy the apparent motions of the planets, and parti- 
cularly the phenomena of the stations and retrogradations, 
which fonned the principal object of the researches of the 
ancient astronomers. The notions of Apollonius and Hip- 
parchus were thus reduced to a systematic form, and the 
proportions of the eccentrics and epicycles of all the planets 
assigned, by Ptolemy ; on which account the system has 
been generally ^cribed to him, and has obtained the name 
of the Ftolemaic System of the universe. 

The most important discovery which astronomy owes to 


Ptolemy is that of the evection of the moon, Hipparchus 
had discovered the first lunar inequality, or the equation 
of the centre, which serves to correct the mean motion at 
the syzygies, and had also remarked the necessity of 
another correction for the quadratures. He even undertook 
a set of observations, with a view to ascertain its amount 
and its law ; but death put a stop to his labours before he 
had brought them to a successful issue. Ptolemy completed 
the investigation, and discovered that the eccentricity of 
the lunar orbit is itseK subject to an aimual variation, 
depending on the motion of the line of the apsides. The 
variation of the position of the apsides produces an 
inequaUty of the moon’s motion in her quarters, which has 
been technically denominated the evection. The equation 
given by Ptolemy, though of course empirical, is remark- 
ably exact. 

Ptolemy employed a very simple process for determining 
the moon’s parallax, which was probably suggested to him 
by the situation of Alexandria, where he observed. He 
determined the latitude of a place a little to the south of 
that city, over the zenith of which the moon was observed 
to pass when her northern declination was the greatest 
possible. But when the moon is in the zenith, or in the 
same straight line with the observer and the centre of the 
earth, she has no parallax ; consequently the obliquity of 
the ecliptic and the latitude of the station being known, 
the moon’s greatest northern latitude was also determined. 
The next step was to observe the moon’s meridian altitude 
fifteen days after the first observation, when her southern 
latitude was necessarily the greatest possible. This obser- 
vation gave the apparent altitude of the moon, but her 
greatest northern and southern declinations being supposed 
equal, her true altitude, as seen from the centre of the 
earth, was easily computed from the previous observation, 
and the difference between the true and apparent altitudes 
gave the amount of the parallax. 

The observations of Hipparchus relative to the motion 
of the stars in longitude, or the regression of the equinoctial 
points, were confirmed by Ptolemy, although he mistook 
his amount, and diminished a quantity which Hipparchus 
had already estimated too low. According to Hipparchus 
the regression is at the rate of two degrees in 150 years. 
Ptolemy reduced it to one degree in 90 years. This dis- 
agreement would seem to indicate an error of more than a 
degree in the observations, which can with difficulty be 
admitted, considering the accordance which subsists among 
the different observations cited by Ptolemy in support of 
his own determination. For this and some other reasons 
Ptolemy has been accused of altering the observations of 
Hipparchus, and accommodating them to his own theory ; 
and there would appear to be but too just grounds for 
the imputation. The error with regard to the regression 
may, however, have arisen from the circumstance, that 
Hipparchus had assigned too great a value to the length 
of the year, whence the motion of the sun with regard to 
the equinoxes would be made too slow, and the longitudes 
employed by Ptolemy consequently diminished. 

Ptolemy has been called The Prince of Astronomers , — ^ 
title which may perhaps be justified by the universal and 
long-continued prevalence of his system, but to which he 
has no claim from the number or value of his own obser- 
vations. After a laborious and minute examination of the 
Almagest, Delambre doubts whether anything is contained 
in that great work, beyond the author’s own statement, 
from which it can be decisively inferred that Ptolemy ever 
observed at all He, indeed, frequently makes mention 
of observations made by himself ; but his solar tables, rate 
of the precession, eclipses, determination of the moon’s 
motion and parallax, and above all, his catalogue of stars, 
render it impossible to doubt that the greater part of the 
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results wMcli lie has given as observations are merely com- 
puted from the tables of Hipparchus. He never in any 
instance cites a single observation more than is just neces- 
sary for the object he has immediately in view, and conse- 
quently, by precluding all comparison of one observation 
with another, has deprived us of the means even of 
guessing at the probable amount of the errors of his solar, 
lunar, and planetary tables. K an astronomer, as Dekmbre 
justly remarks, were to adopt the same course at the present 
day, he would be certain of forfeiting ah claim to con- 
fidence ; but Ptolemy stood alone ; he had neither judges 
nor rivals; and now no one condescends to calculate the 
few observations he has left us. H!is catalogue contains 
only 1022 stars, and is therefore less extensive than that 
of Hipparchus, but it is exceedingly valuable on account 
of its details. 

AstroTmfiy of the Arabians, 

The most celebrated of the Arabian astronomers was 
Albategni, or Muhammed Ben Geber Al-Batani, so called 
from Batan, a city of Mesopotamia, where he was born 
about 850. He was a prince of Syria, and resided at Kakka 
in Mesopotamia ; but many of bis observations were made 
at Antioch. Having studied the Syntaxis of Ptolemy, and 
made himseK acquainted with the methods practised by the 
Greek astronomers, he began to observe, and soon found 
that the places assigned to many of the stars in Ptolemy’s 
tables were considerably different from their actual situa- 
tions, in consequence of the error which the latter had com- 
mitted with regard to the precession of the equinoxes. 
Albategni measured the rate of the precession with 
greater accuracy than had been done by Ptolemy; and he 
had still better success in his attempt to determine the 
eccentricity of the solar orbit, his value of which differs 
extremely little from that which results from modern obser- 
vations. In assigning the length of the year, however, he 
fell into an error of more than two minutes ; but this pro- 
ceeded, as has been shown by Dr Halley, from too great 
confidence in the observations of Ptolemy. Albategni 
also remarked that the place of the sun’s apogee is not 
immovable, as former astronomers had supposed, but that 
it advances at a slow rate, according to the order of the 
signs, — a discovery which has been confirmed by the 
theory of gravitation. A new set of astronomical tables, 
more accurate than those of Ptolemy, Likewise resulted 
from the indefatigable labours of Albategni; and his 
observations, important in themselves, are doubly interest- 
ing on account of the fact that they form a link of connec- 
tion between those of the astronomers of Alexandria and 
of modern Europe. The works of Albategni were pub- 
lished in 1537 under the title of DeScientia Stellarum, 

Ibn-Junis, who flourished at the beginning of the 11th 
century, constructed a set of tables, and composed a sort 
of celestial history, in which he has recorded numerous 
observations of his own and of other astronomers belonging 
to the same country. This work, imperfectly known 
through some extracts, long excited the curiosity of astro- 
nomers, as it was supposed to contain observations tending 
to establish the acceleration of the mean motion of the 
moon. A manuscript copy of it, belonging to the Uni- 
versity of Leyden, was, in 1804, transmitted to the French 
Institute, and translated by Professor Caussin. It contains 
28 observations of eclipses from the year 829 to 1004 ; 
seven observations of the equinoxes , one of the summer 
solstice ; one of the obliquity of the ecliptic made at Damas- 
cus, by which the value of that element is found to be 
23® 35' ; and likewise a portion of tables of the sun and 
moon, with some other matter illustrative of the state of 
astronomy among the Arabians. The observations which 
regard the acceleration of the mean lunar motion are two 
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eclipses of the sun and one of the moon, observed by Ibn- 
Junis, near Cairo, in the years 977, 978, and 979, and 
they agree with theory in confirming the existence of that 
phenomenon. 

Ulugh Begh, a Tartar prince, and grandson of the great Ulugh 
Tamerlane, not only encouraged the study of astronomy, Begh. 
but was himself a diligent and successful observer. At 
Samarcand, the capital of his dominions, he established an 
academy of astronomers, and caused the most magnificent 
instruments to be constructed for their use. By means of 
a gnomon 180 feet in height, he determined the obliquity 
of the ecliptic to be 23° 30' 20", the precession of the 
equinoxes at 1° in 70 years, and obtained elements for the 
construction of tables which have been found to be scarcely 
inferior in accuracy to those of Tycho Brahe. The ancient 
astronomy had produced only one catalogue of the fixed 
stars, that of Hipparchus. Ulugh Begh has the honour 
of having formed a second, after an interval of sixteen 
centuries. 


Revival of Astronomy in Rurope, 

After the death of Ulugh Begh, astronomy received no 
farther accessions in the East. But the seeds of knowledge 
had now begun to take root in a more propitious soil, and 
Europe, destined to carry the development of the human 
energies to its fullest extent, began to awake from the 
lethargy in which it had continued during so many ages. 

The 14th century produced no astronomer from whose 
labours the science gained any accessions. George Purbach, 
or Beurbach, so named from a small town in Austria, Purbach. 
where he was bom in 1423, obtained great celebrity as a 
professor. He studied at Vienna, and after giving proofs 
of exceptional talent, he travelled into Italy, where he was 
favourably received by Cardinal de Cusa, who himself 
cultivated astronomy. On his return to Vienna he under- 
took a translation of the Almagest; and although ignorant 
both of Greek and Arabic, his perfect acquaintance with 
the subject enabled him to correct many errors which had 
been introduced through the carelesness or ignorance of 
former translators. Purbach had the good fortune to form 
a disciple who executed many of the plans which had been 
interrupted by his premature death. This was the cele* Begio- 
brated John Muller of Konigsberg, better known by the u^^^ntamis 
name of Regiomontanus. Attracted to Vienna in his youth 
by the great reputation of Purbach, he continued to study 
there during ten years, and on the death of his master 
repaired to Rome for the purpose of acquiring the Greek 
language, and of making himself, through it, acquainted 
with the Almagest. At Rome he continued his obser- 
vations, and translated into Latin the works of Ptolemy, 
the Conics of Apollonius, and some other treatises of ancient 
science. In 1471 he retired to Nuremberg, where, with 
the aid of Bernard Walther, a wealthy burgess, he founded 
an observatory and furnished it with excellent instruments 
principally of his own invention, by means of which he 
was enabled to detect many errors in the ancient tables. 

After the death of Regiomontanus, Walther continued to 
observe at Nuremberg during thirty years. His observa- 
tions were collected by order of the senate of Nuremberg, 
and published by Schoner in 1544, a second time by 
Snellius, and, lastly, along with those of Tycho Brahe. 

In 1484 Walther began to make use of clocks, then a recent 
invention, to measure time in celestial observations. He 
was also the first who employed the planet Venus in deter- 
mining the longitudes of the stars. 

Nuremberg had the honour of producing another astro- 
nomer of some celebrity. John Werner was the first who 
explained the method, which was afterwards brought into 
general use by Maskelyne, of finding the longitude at sea, 
by observing the distance between a fixed star and the 
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moan, fie published some mathematical and geographical 
treatises, and made a number of observations to determine 
the obliquity of the ecliptic and the precession of the 
equinoxes. 

We come no\y to the period of the overthrow of the 
Ptolemaic system and the total renovation of the science of 
astronomy, which was due to the labours of Copernicus. 
The system which is associated with the name of Coper- 
nicus is now so familiar to every one, that it is almost 
unnecessary to describe it. The heaven, composed of stars 
perfectly at rest, occupies the remotest bounds of space, 
then the orbit of Saturn, next Jupiter, Mars, the Earth 
(accompanied by its moon), -Venus, Mercury, and, lastly, the 
Sun immovable at the centre. By this arrangement the 
stations and retrogradations of the planets became simple 
mathematical corollaries, following from the differences of 
the radii of their orbits and their unequal motions. The 
diurnal rotation of the earth explained more simply and 
rationally the apparent daily revolution of the heavens ; 
and the precession of the equinoxes was referred to a small 
variation in the inclination of the earth’s axis to the plane 
of the ecliptic. But the simplicity of the system, and its 
consequent probability, were the only arguments which 
Copernicus was able to bring forward in proof of its reality. 
The motion of the earth can, indeed, never be made an 
object of ocular demonstration ; but after Richer’s discovery 
of the diminution of gravity towards the equator, it was 
impossible to doubt longer of the existence of its rotatory 
motion ; and when Roemer had measured the velocity of 
light, and Bradley observed the phenomena of aberra- 
tion, the evidences of its annual revolution were rendered 
equally convincing. Great, however, as were the merits 
of Copernicus, it must be acknowledged that he left his 
system in a very imperfect state. After the example of the 
ancients, he assumed as an axiom the uniform circular motion 
of the planets ; and as the only motions which are observed 
are in a state of incessant variation, he was obliged, in order 
to explain the inequalities, to suppose a different centre to 
each of his orbits. The sun was placed within the orbit 
of each of the planets, but not in the centre of any of them, 
consequently he had no other office ,to perform than to 
distribute light and heat; being excluded from any influence 
on the system, he became as it were a stranger to all the 
motions. Yet notwithstanding these and other imper- 
fections, the establishment of the doctrine of the earth’s 
motion, with an evidence which dissipated the illusions of 
sense, was a great step towards the true knowledge of the 
planetary system; and when we consider the ignorance 
and prejudices of the age, we cannot hesitate to admit his 
claim to a high rank among pMosophers. But whether 
the actual services which he rendered to astronomy are 
commensurate with the great fame he has obtained, may 
admit of doubt. He revived an ancient opinion opposed to 
the prejudices and religious dogmas of his times, and 
fortified it with new and strong, though not absolutely 
convincing, proofs. It seldom happens, however, with 
regard to those sciences which ultimately appeal to experi- 
ence, that general reasoning, even of the soundest Idmd, 
tends much to their real advancement ; and there is little 
reason for thinking that astronomy would have been less 
perfect, or that any discoveries since made in it would have 
been retarded a single day, even if Copernicus had never 
lived. His great merit, Iflce that of Lord Bacon, consists 
in the sound views which he took of nature, and in advanc- 
ing so far before the general attainments of his age. For 
the events of his Hfe see Copernicus. 

Tycho Brahe stands next in chronological order on the 
roll of those who have contributed to the progress of astro- 
nomy. As an indefatigable and skilful observer, he is 
justly considered as far superior to any astronomer who 
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had preceded him since the revival of the science in 
Europe. His ample fortune gave him the means of pro- 
curing the best instruments which the age could produce * 
and by his ingenuity and persevering application, he was 
admirably qualified to employ them to the best advantage. 

He computed the first table of refractions, and if it ex- 
tended only to 45°, the reason was, that the effects of 
refraction, at a higher altitude, were altogether insensible 
to his instruments. ’ His solar tables were brought to so 
great a degree of exactness, that he affirms he could never 
detect an error in them exceeding a quarter of a minute ; 
but there is reason to suspect some exaggeration in this 
statement, particularly as Cassini, a century after, with 
much better means, could scarcely answer for errors of a 
whole minute. He contributed greatly to the improvement 
of the lunar tables, and detected a considerable inequality 
in the moon’s motion in longitude, to which he gave the 
name of the Yariation, by which it has ever since been 
distinguished. He also discovered an equation in latitude 
similar to the evection which had been observed by Hip- 
parchus, and fixed its amount with great accuracy. He 
remarked the fourth inequality of the moon in longitude, 
although he failed in his attempt to ascertain its amount, 
or assign its law. He represented the inequalities of the 
motions of the nodes, and in the inclination of the lunar 
orbit, by the motion of the pole of that orbit in a small 
circle round the pole of the ecliptic. He demonstrated 
that the region of the comets is far beyond the orbit of the 
moon, and determined the relative and absolute positions 
of 777 fixed stars with scrupulous exactness, which gave 
his catalogue an immense superiority over those of Hip- 
parchus and Ulugh Begh; and he left to his successors 
a reguJai series of observations of the planets, amassed for 
the purpose of establishing the truth of his own system, 
but of which Kepler made a better use by employing them 
to establish the system of Copernicus. For an account of 
his life, see Brahe, Tycho. 

The great mass of accurate observations accumulated Kepkt 
by Tycho furnished the materials out of which his disciple 
Kepler may be said to have constructed the edifice of the 
universe. The observations of the Danish astronomer had 
furnished the latter with the means of establishing with 
certainty the truth or inaccuracy of the various hypotheses 
whicK he successively imagined ; and the diligence with 
which he laboured in comparing and calculating these 
observations during 20 years, was finally rewarded by 
some of the most important discoveries which had yet 
been made in astronomy. Deceived by an opinion which 
had been adopted by Copernicus, and had never been called 
in question by the ancients, that aU the celestial motions 
are performed in circles, he long fruitlessly endeavoured 
to represent by that hypothesis the irregular motions of 
Mars ; and after having computed with incredible labour 
the observations of seven oppositions of that planet, he at 
length discovered that the motions could only be accurately 
represented by supposing the planet to move in an ellipse, 
having the sun in one of its foci. Having arrived at this 
important result, he next proceeded to consider the angular 
motion of the planet, and finding that it was not uniform 
in respect of any point situated within the orbit, he 
concluded that uniform motion, till then universally 
received as an axiom, had no existence in nature. He 
perceived, however, that the areas described in equal times 
by the radius vector of the planet, at its greatest and 
least distances, were equal; and subsequent observations 
enabled him to demonstrate that this equality extended to 
every point of the orbit. It was therefore discovered that 
Mars moves in an elliptic orbit, of which the sun occupies 
a focus, and in such a manner, that the area described by 
a line drawn frpm the centre of the planet to that of the 
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sun is always proportional to tlie time of description. The 
same conclusions he found to be true in respect of the orbit 
of the earth ; and therefore he could no longer hesitate to 
extend them by analogy to the other plants. These are 
two of the three general principles which are known by the 
name of the “ Laws of Kepler.” 

It was some years later before Kepler arrived at the 
knowledge of the analogy which subsists between the dis- 
tances of the several planets from the sun, and the periods 
in which they complete their revolutions. To the discovery 
of this analogy he attached the greatest importance, and 
regarded all his other labours as incomplete without it. 
After having imagined numberless hypotheses, it at last 
occurred to him to compare the different powers of the 
numbers which express the distances and times of revolu- 
tions j and he found, that the squares of the periodic 
times of the planets are always in the same proportion as 
the cubes of their mean distances from the sun. This is 
the third law of Kepler. He demonstrated it to be true 
of all the planets then known. It has been found to be 
equally true in regard to those which have been since dis- 
covered, and likewise to prevail in the systems of the 
satellites of Jupiter and Saturn. It is, indeed, as can be 
shown mathematically, a necessary consequence of the law 
of gravitation — directly as the masses, and inversely as the 
squares of the distances. 

By these brilliant discoveries, the solar system was 
reduced to that degree of beautiful simplicity which had 
been conceived by Copernicus, but from which that great 
astronomer had found himself constrained to depart. 
The sun could not occupy the common centre of the 
circular orbits, but his place is in the common focus of 
the elliptic orbits of all the planets; and it is to this 
focus that every motion is to be referred, and from this 
that eveiy distance is to be measured. The discovery of 
the elliptic motion, of the proportionality of the areas 
to the times, and the method of dividing an ellipse, by 
straight lines drawn from the focus to the periphery, 
into segments having a given ratio, formed the solu- 
tion of a problem which had been the constant object 
of the labours of all astronomers from Ptolemy to Tycho, 
namely, to assign the place of a planet at any instant of 
time whatever. The tables which he computed for the 
elliptic motions form the model of those in present use. 
Some additions have been made in consequence of per- 
turbations which the geometry of Kepler was inadequate 
to estimate, and which were only partially detected by 
the genius of Newton. It has been considered matter 
of surprise that Kepler did not think of extending the laws 
of the elliptic motion to the comets. Prepossessed with 
the idea that they never return after their passage to the 
sun, he imagined that it would only be a waste of time to 
attempt the calculation of the orbits of bodies which had 
so transitory an existence. He supposed the tail to be 
produced by the action of the solar rays, which, in travers- 
ing the body of the comet, continually carry off the most 
subtile particles, so that the whole mass must be ultimately 
annihilated by the successive detachment of the particles. 
He therefore neglected to study their motions, and left to 
others a share of the glory resulting from the discovery of 
the true paths of the celestial bodies. 

The observations of eclipses had formed the principal 
object of the earliest astronomers, but it was Kepler who 
first showed the practical advantages which may be 
derived from them, by giving an example of the method of 
calculating a difference of meridians from an eclipse of the 
sun. The method extends to occultations of the stars, and 
is deservedly considered as the best we possess for deter- 
mining geographical longitudes and correcting the tables. 
He composed a work on optics, replete with new and 


interesting views, and gave the first idea of the telescope 
with two convex glasses, which has since been advantage- 
ously substituted for that of Galileo. Prompt to seize 
every happy idea of his contemporaries, he perceived with 
delight the advantages which practical astronomy would 
derive from the new invention of the logarithms, and he 
immediately constructed a table, from which the logarithms 
of the natural numbers, sines, and tangents could be taken 
at once. 

Kepler was not merely an observer and calculator j he 
inquired with great diligence into the physical causes of 
every phenomenon, and made a near approach to the 
discovery of that great principle which maintains and 
regulates the planetary motions. He possessed some very 
sound and accurate notions of the nature of gravity, but 
unfortunately conceived it to diminish simply in proportion 
to the distance, although he had demonstrated that the 
intensity of light is reciprocally proportional to the surface 
over which it is spread, or inversely as the square of the 
distance from the luminous body. In his famous work Df 
Stella Martis, which contains the discovery of the laws of 
the planetary motions, he distinctly states that gravity is 
a corporeal affection, reciprocal between two bodies of the 
same kind, which tends, Hke the action of the magnet, to 
bring them together, so that when the earth attracts a 
stone, the stone at the same time attracts the earth, but by 
a force feebler in proportion as it contains a smaller 
quantity of matter. Further, if the moon and the earth 
were not retained in their respective orbits by an anim al or 
other equipollent force, the earth would mount towards 
the moon one fifty-fourth part of the interval which 
separates them, and the moon would descend the fifty- 
three remaining parts, supposing each to have the same 
density. He likewise very clearly explains the cause of 
the tides in the following passage : — If the earth ceased 
to attract its waters, the whole sea would mount up and 
unite itself with the moon. The sphere of the attracting 
force of the moon extends even to the earth, and draws the 
waters towards the torrid zone, so that they rise to the point 
which has the moon in the zenith.” It is not difficult to 
imagine how much these views must have contributed to 
the immortal discovery of Newton. (See Kepler.) 

Contemporary with Kepler was the illustrious Galileo Galileo, 
whose discoveries, being of a more popular nature, and far 
more striking and intelligible to the generality of mankind, 
had a much greater immediate effect on the opinions of the 
age, and in hastening the revolution which was soon about 
to change the whole face of physics and astronomy. 

While residing at Venice, he heard it reported that Metius, 
a Dutch optician, had discovered a certain combination of 
lenses, by means of which distant objects were approxi- 
mated to the sight. This vague and scanty intelligence 
sufficed to excite the curiosity of Galileo, who immediately 
set about inquiring into the means whereby such an effect 
could be produced. His researches were attended with 
prompt success, and on the following day he had a telescope 
which magnified about three times. It was formed by the 
combination of two lenses, a plano-convex and plano- 
concave, fitted in a leaden tube. In a second trial he 
obtained one which magnified seven or eight times ; and 
subsequent essays enabled him to increase the magnifying 
power to 32 times. On directing his telescope to the 
moon, he perceived numerous inequalities on her surface, 
the diversified appearances of which led him to conclude 
almost with certainty that the moon is an opaque body 
similar to the earth, and reflecting the light of the sun" 
unequally, in consequence of her superficial asperities. 

The planet Venus exhibited phases perfectly similar to 
those of the moon. These phases had been formerly 
announced by Copernicus as a necessary consequence of 
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kis system ; and the actual discovery of their existence 
made it impossible to doubt the revolution of Venus 
round the sun. He detected the four satellites or moons 
of Jupiter, and, in honour of his patroxi, gave them the 
name of the “^iedicean Stars.” The discover}’ of these 
little bodies circulating round the huge orb of Jupiter 
afforded him a strong analogical proof of the annual revolu- 
tion of the earth, accompanied by its moon. He perceived 
spots on the disk of the sun, from the motions of which 
he deduced the rotation of that body about its axis in the 
space of 27 days. The singular appearances of Saturn 
were beheld by him with no less pleasure than astonish- 
ment. His telescope was not sudiciently powerful to 
separate the ring from the body of the planet ; and to 
explain the appearances he supposed Saturn to be composed 
of three stars almost in contact with one another. These 
discoveries proved that the substances of the celestial 
bodies are similar to that of the earth, and demolished 
the Aristotelian doctrine of their divine essence and incor- 
ruptible nature. They enlarged the ideas of mankind 
respecting the planetary system, and furnished the most 
convincing arguments in favour of the doctrines of Coper- 
nicus. 

Science is indebted to Galileo for two other discoveries 
of a different kind, less brilliant perhaps, but of far greater 
importance than those which we have yet enumerated. 
These are the isochronism of the vibrations of the pendulum, 
and the law of the acceleration of falling bodies. His 
telescopic discoveries could not have remained long un- 
known ; in fact, with the exception of those of the phases 
of Venus, and of the triple form of Saturn, they were all 
fiercely disputed, even during his own lifetime. It is now 
universally admitted that he was the first who discovered 
the satellites of Jupiter, and the spots of the sun ; but the 
very circumstance of other claimants to these discoveries 
having arisen, proves that they were within the reach of 
ordinary observers. For an account of his eventful life see 
Galileo. 

Napier. While astronomy was making these rapid advances in 
the hands of Kepler and Galileo, an event occurred in 
Scotland which contributed, though less directly, no less 
powerfully, to the acceleration of its progress. This was 
the invention of logarithms by Lord Napier, baron of 
Merchiston ; “ an admirable artifice,” says Laplace, “ which 
by reducing to a few days the labour of many months, 
doubles the life of the astronomer, and spares him the 
errors and disgust inseparable from long calculations, — ^an 
invention of which the human mind has the more reason 
to be proud, inasmuch as it was derived exclusively from 
its own resources.” It may be added, that without this, 
or some equivalent artifice, the computations rendered 
necessary by more correct observations would far exceed 
the limits of human patience or industry, and astronomy 
could never have acquired that precision and accuracy by 
which it is now distinguished above ail the other branches 
of human knowledge. 

The same epoch presents to us a great number of excel- 
lent observers, who, although they did not produce any 
revolution in the state of astronomy, still rendered it useful 
service. Scheiner is celebrated for his observations of the 
solar spots, and his disputes with Galileo. John Bayer of 
Augsburg published a description of the constellations, 
accompanied by maps, in which the stars are marked by 
Greek letters, — sl simple idea, which has been universally 
adopted. Lansberg, a Flemish mathematician, published 
in 1632 a set of astronomical tables, which, though filled 
with inaccuracies, rendered good service to science by 
apprising Horrox of the transit of Venus over the sun^s 
disk, which that young astronomer and his friend Crabtree 
had the satisfaction of observing on the 24th of November 


1639. They were the first who ever witnessed that rare 
phenomenon. Snellius is celebrated for his measurement 
of the earth. Gassendi, who had the merit along with 
Descartes of hastening the downfall of the Aristotelian 
philosophy in France, made some useful observations, 
particularly one of a transit of Mercury in 1631. His 
works, which fill six folio volumes, abound with curious 
and useful researches. Riccioli, a Jesuit, born at Ferrara 
in 1598, contributed to the progress of astronomy, not so 
much by his own discoveries, as by collecting and render- 
ing an account of those of others. He rejected the system 
of Copernicus, and was more zealous in maintaining the 
doctrines of the church than in investigating nature ; but 
his works form a vast repertory of useful information. 

His Novum Almagestum is a collection of the observations, 
opinions, and physical explanations of the phenomena, 
together vdth aU the methods of computation then known. 

He was assisted in his labours by Grimaldi, who discovered 
the infiection of Hght, and he gave to the principal spots of 
the moon the names which are now used by astronomers. 

The most accurate observations that were ever made Eevelius, 
prior to the adaptation of the telescope to astronomical 
instruments were those of Hevelius, a rich ' citizen of 
Dantzic, who devoted his life and a large fortune to the 
service of astronomy. Having fitted up an observatory, 
and furnished it with the best instruments which could be 
procured, he commenced a course of observations, which 
he followed assiduously upwards of forty years. In his 
Selenographia he has given an accurate description of the 
face and spots of the moon, accompanied with excellent 
delineations of her appearance in her different phases and 
librations. The idea of making drawings of the different 
phases of the moon had previously occurred to Gassendi 
and Peiresc, but they had not been able to execute the 
project; indeed, the difficulty attending it was such, that 
it occupied Hevelius, who was an excellent draughtsman, 
as well as observer, during a great number of years 
Hevelius made an immense number of researches on comets; 
and finding that the observations could not be represented 
by rectilinear or circular orbits, he supposed them to move 
in parabol^. During a temporary absence from Dantzic 
he had the misfortune to lose, in a great fire which occurred 
in the city, his observatory, instruments, manuscripts, and 
almost the entire copy of the second volume of his 
Machirui CodestUj which contained the results of his pro- 
tracted labours. He was now in his old age, but his zeal 
did not give way under the terrible calamity. He patiently 
recommenced all his calculations, reconstructed tables of 
the sun, and prepared for publication his Firmamentum 
Sohiesdanum^ or celestial chart, which did not appear till 
after his death. Towards the latter part of his life the use 
of telescopic sights began to be generally adopted. Heve- 
lius, however, resisted the innovation, and continued to 
employ plain sights. This preference given to the ancient 
method by so skilful an observer induced Dr Halley to 
visit him at Dantzic, for the purpose of ascertaining, by a 
comparison of observations made at the same time and 
place, which of the two methods gave the most correct 
results. Dr HaUey observed with the telescope, and 
Hevelius with his own instruments; but such was the 
dexterity he had acquired through long practice, that the 
difference of their observations seldom amounted to more 
than a few seconds, and in no case to so much as a minute. 
Notwithstanding this agreement, it is to be regretted that 
Hevelius did not adopt the new method ; for, on account 
of the greater precision given to instruments by the use of 
the telescope, his observations, which were made without 
it, cannot now be admitted in the construction of tables, 
and consequently are for the most part useless to astronomy. 

Few individuals have rendered more important services 
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Huygiens. to science than Huyghens. Hia improvement of the tele- 
scope and his application of the pendulum to clocks were 
valuable additions to the machinery of astronomical inves- 
tigation. By means of his telescopes he discovered that 
the extraordinary appearance exhibited by Saturn was 
occasioned by a ring surrounding the body of the planet, 
and inclined to the ecliptic in an angle winch he estimated 
at 2r. fie published his observations of this planet in a 
work entitled Sysiejna SatUTTiium, which still shows some 
traces of that species of reasoning from final causes which 
BO greatly disfigures the writings of Kepler. Tor example, 
on discovering the satellite, he conceived that as the number 
of satellites now equalled the number of planets, it was 
vain to look for more, the equality being necessary to the 
harmony of the system, fie lived, however, to witness the 
discovery of four more satellites belonging to the same 
planet. (See Huyghens.) 

The apphcatioE of telescopes and micrometers to gradu- 
ated instruments forms an important epoch in the Mstory 
of astronomy. This happy improvement was first brought 

Picard. into use by Picard in 1667. Morin, indeed, had applied a 
telescope to the quadrant so early as 1634, and perceived 
the stars in full day in 1635. In 1669 Picard began to 
observe the stars on the meridian in the day time, with a 
quadrant, to which, in concert with Azout, he had applied 
an astronomical telescope having cross wires in its focus. 
Huyghena invented the plate micrometer in 1650; Malvasia 
that with the fixed wires in 1662 ; and Azout that with 
the movable wire in 1666. (See Delambre, Astrojioniit du 
Moyen Age^ p. 618; note by Bouvard.) It is principally 
to these ingenious inventions and the fine application of 
the pendulum to clocks by fiuyghens in 1656, that we must 
attribute the rapid progress since made in practical astro- 
nomy, and the extreme precision of modern observations. 
Picard was also the first who introduced the modern method 
af determining the right ascensions of the stars, by observing 
their meridional passages, and employed the pendulum for 
that purpose. He likewise introduced the method of cor- 
responding altitudes, and is entitled to be regarded as the 
founder of modern astronomy in France. Eoemer, the 
friend and pupil of Picard, discovered the progressive 
motion of light in 1675, and measured* its velocity by 
means of the eclipses of J upitePs satellites, fie was the 
first who erected a transit instrument, which gave a new I 
accuracy to observations of right ascension. 

Cassini. The Koyal Observatory of Paris was completed in 1670, 
and its direction intrusted to Dominic Cassini, who enriched 
astronomy with a great number of valuable observations 
and new discoveries. He determined the motions of 
Jupiter^s satellites from observations of their eclipses, and 
constructed tables of them, which were found to be 
remarkably exact. He observed that the ring of Saturn 
is double, and discovered four of the satellites of that 
planet, fie also determined the rotation of Jupiter and 
Mars, and made a number of observations on Venus with 
the same view. He observed the zodiacal light, and made a 
near approximation to the parallax of the sun. We also owe 
to him the first table of refractions calculated on correct 
principles, and a complete theory of the libration of the moon. 
Galileo had only observed the libration in latitude ; Hevelius 
explained the libration in longitude, by supposing that the 
moon always presents the same face to the centre of her 
orbit, of which the earth occupies a focus. Cassini made 
the important remark, that the axis of rotation of the moon 
is inclined to the ecliptic, and that its nodes coincide with 
those of the lunar orbit, so that the poles of the orbit, 
ecliptic, and equator of the moon, are on the same circle of 
latitude, the pole of the ecliptic being situated between the 
other two. Though the greater number of these discoveries 
were only of secondary importance, Cassini, nevertheless, 
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obtained an extraordinary reputation. Lalande remarks, 
that in his hand astronomy underwent the most signal re- 
volutions, and that his name is, in France, almost synony- 
mous with that of creator of the science. Delambre has, 
however, expressed a different and far more accurate view 
of the real services of Cassini in the following terms : — 

** The revolution in astronomy was brought about by Copernicus, 
by the laws of Kepler, by the pendulum of Iluyghens, by the micro- 
meters of Azout and Picard, by the sectors and mural of Picard and 
his method of corresponding altitudes, by the transit instruments 
of Eoemer ; and Cassini appears to us an entire stranger to all these 
innovations. He followed another route ; he devoted a long life to 
painful observations, which at last deprived him of sight. Let us not 
refuse him the praise which he has so well merited, but let us reserve 
a place in our esteem fox labours less brilliant perhaps, but of 
greater and more permanent utility, and which evince at least equal 
talent and sagacity. ” 

Cassini was assisted in his observations by his nephew, ^y^arJ.ld^^ 
James Philip Maraldi, who determined the regression of the 
nodes, and the progressive motion of the apsides of the 
orbit of Jupiter. TMs astronomer also corrected the theory 
of Mars, and observed the sun’s parallax. He rejected the 
hypothesis of the progressive motion of light, as being 
insufficient to explain the inequalities of Jupiter’s satellites ; 
and he conceived the design of forming a new catalogue of 
the stars, which, however, was never executed, fie died 
in 1729. 

There is no period in the history of mankind so distin- Progress 
guished by great and important discoveries, or so remark- 
able for the rapid development of the human intellect, as 
the 17th century. We have already noticed the invention 
of the pendulum, and its application to regulate the motion 
of timekeepers; the invention of the telescope, bringing 
within the range of vision the phenomena of new worlds; of 
logarithms, by which computations are so much abridged , 
and of the mechanical contrivances for measuring minute 
angles in the heavens. The same century witnessed the 
application of algebra to geometry, the discovery of the 
laws of the planetary motions, the infinitesimal calculus, 
the acceleration of falling bo^es, the sublime theory of 
central forces, and the great principle of gravitation which 
connects the celestial orbs, and regulates the motions which 
it had been the business of the astronomer to observe since 
the earliest ages of the world. The service which the dis- 
covery of these primary laws rendered to the progress of 
astronomy can scarcely be exaggerated. Many of the 
inequalities of the planetary motions, in consequence of 
their minuteness and the slowness with which they occur, 
could not have been detected by observation ; others might 
perhaps have been perceived, but W'e should still have been 
ignorant whether their constant accumulation might not 
ultimately change the state of the system, and, by destroy- 
ing all confidence in the tables, demolish the fabric which 
had been reared at such a vast expense of time and labour. 

But when these inequalities are detected by theory, and 
separated from the mean motions with which they were 
blended, it becomes an object of the highest interest to 
confirm their existence by the most delicate and accurate 
observations. Hence, a more refined practice has con- 
stantly followed every theoretical discovery. Besides, it is 
the perfection of theory, and not the mere knowledge of 
isolated facts, which gives astronomy its greatest value in 
the eyes of the philosopher. Numerous and important as 
its applications are, they have but a subordinate interest, 
in comparison with the knowledge of those general laws to 
which every particle of matter in the universe is subject, 
and by the discovery of which man has penetrated so 
deeply into the mysteries of nature. 

By the discovery of the law of gravitation, Newton laid Njwion, 
the foundations of physical astronomy ; and by the conse- 
quences which he deduced from that law, he proceeded far in 
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the erection of the superstructure. He showed that the 
motions of all the bodies of the planetary system are regu- 
lated by its iohuence; he determined the figure of the 
earth on the supposition of its homogeneity ; he gave a 
theory of the tides, discovered the cause of the precession 
of the equinoxes, and determined some of the principal 
lunar inequalities and planetary perturbations. Many of 
his theories were left in an imperfect state ; for it^ is not 
in matters of science that it is given to the same individual 
to invent and bring to perfection : their complete develop- 
ment required that several subsidiary sciences should be 
farther advanced; but it has been the triumph of his 
system, that every subsequent discovery has only tended to 
strengthen and confirm it 

While physical astronomy was undergoing a complete 
revolution in the hands of Newton, the practical part was re- 

ilamsteed, ceiving great improvement from Flamsteed, the first astro- 
nomer royal, who conducted the Greenwich Observatory. 
This celebrated institution, from which so many important 
discoveries have emanated, was erected under the reign of 
Charles IL, in 1676. Flamsteed was appointed to it in 
1676, and continued with indefatigable zeal to discharge 
the duties of the office during the long period of 33 years. 
In the course of this time he made an immense number of 
excellent observations, the results of which are given in 
the Historia Coelestis^ the first edition of which was pub- 
lished in 1712, at the expense of Prince George of Denmark, 
the husband of Queen Anne. The second appeared in 
1723, some time Mter the death of the author, in three 
volumes folio. The first volume contains the observations 
which he made, first at Derby, and afterwards at Greenwich, 
of the fixed stars, planets, comets, spots of the sun, and 
Jupiter’s satellites. The second volume contains the tran- 
sits of the planets and stars over the meridian, and the 
places of the planets deduced from these observations. 
The third contains a historical notice, in which he gives 
a_description of the instruments used by Tycho and him- 
self ; catalogues of fixed stars by Ptolemy, Ulugh Begh, 
Tycho, the landgrave of Hesse, and Hevelius ; together 
with the British Catalogue, containing the places of 2884 
stars. The labours of Flamsteed were, however, confined 
entirely to the practical part of astronomy. He made no 
improvements in theory ; but he is entitled to the merit of 
having been the first who brought into common use the 
method of simultaneously observing the right ascension of 
the sun and a star, a method by means of which the 
determination of the positions of the stars is reduced to 
the observation of meridional transits and altitudes. He 
was likewise the first who explained the true principles of 
the equation of time ; and he improved the lunar tables by 
introducing into them the annual equation which had been 
suggested hy Horrox. 

Halley. Flamsteed was succeeded in the observatory by Halley, 
who held a prominent place among English astronomers. 
From early youth ha applied himself with ardour to the 
study of mathematics and astronomy; and having pro- 
cured a few instruments, he began to make observations, 
by which he was led to remark the inaccuracy of the tables 
of Jupiter and Saturn. In his 19th year he published a 
direct and geometrical method of finding the eccentricities - 
and apheha of the orbits of .the planets ; and in the year 
following he undertook a voyage to St Helena, with a 
view to form a catalogue of the stars in the southern hemi- 
sphere. The station was unfortunately chosen, for, owing 
to the incessant rains and foggy atmosphere of that island, 
he was able to determine the places of only 360 stars in 
the course of a whole year. He had, however, the satis- 
faction of observing a transit of Mercury over the sun’s 
tok, a phenomenon which suggested to him the important 
idea, that the transits of the inferior planets might be 
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advantageously employed in determining one of the most 
essential elements of the planetary system, viz., the parallax 
of the sun, and consequently the diameters of the orbits. 

The method has since been successfully employed in the 
case of Venus : the transits of Mercury, though much more 
frequent, are not so well adapted to the purpose. The 
other additions which he made to astronomical knowledge 

are chiefly recorded in his Synopsis AstronomicB Cometicce, 

a work abounding in profound and original views, and 
which, in respect of theory, formed perhaps the most 
remarkable accession to the science that had been made 
since the time of Kepler. In this work he revived an 
ancient opinion, that the comets belong to the solar system, 
and move in very eccentric orbits round the sun, returning 
after stated but long intervals. He also ventured to pre- 
dict that the comet of 1681 would again return to its 
perihelion in 1759, — the first prediction of the kind 
ever verified. In 1720 Halley was appointed to succeed 
Flamsteed in the Royal Observatory ; and though then in 
the 64th year of his age, he undertook, with a view to 
improve the lunar theory, to observe the moon through a 
whole revolution of her nodes, erroneously supposing that 
after such a revolution the errors of the tables would again 
appear in the same order. He was the first who, by a 
comparison of ancient and modern observations, remarked 
the acceleration of the mean motion of the moon, and thus 
called the attention of mathematicians to an important and 
curious phenomenon, the physical cause of which was at 
length detected by the powerful analysis of Laplace. He 
was also the first who pointed out the secular inequalities 
of Jupiter and Saturn, occasioned by their mutual pertur- 
bations, — a theory that formed the subject of seve^ pro- 
found memoirs of Euler and Lagrange, and for the complete 
development of which astronomy is likewise indebted to 
Laplace. (See Halley.) 

The discoveries of Bradley, who succeeded Halley as Bradley 
astronomer royal, form a memorable epoch in the history 
of the science. It was reserved to him to give the theo- 
retical explanation of a singular motion of the polar star 
which had been first observed by Picard, who had remarked 
that the inequality was annual, and amounted to about 40 
seconds, but had been unable to refer it to any law. Hooke, 
in 1674, a few years after the observations of Picard, 
imagined that he had discovered a parallax in some of the 
stars; and Flamsteed, following the ideas of Hooke, 
explained, by means of parallax, the minute changes of 
position which he had observed in Polaris and some cir- 
cumpolar stars. Manfredi and Cassini demonstrated the 
error of Flamsteed, but were not more successful in their 
attempts to explain the motion in question. Samuel 
Molyneux conceived the idea of verifying all' that had been 
said respecting the supposed parallaxes, and for this pur- 
pose commenced a series of observations at Kew, with 
an excellent 24-feet sector constructed by Graham. Bradley, 
who happened at that time to reside at Kew, took part 
in these observations, the result of which was, that the 
remarks of Picard were confirmed beyond the possibility 
of doubt. It was, however, abundantly evident that the 
apparent motions observed were not connected in any 
manner with parallax ; it therefore became an object of 
the greatest interest to determine their physical cause, and 
assign their law and period. The first idea that occurred 
was to inquire whether they arose from a change of position 
in the earth’s axis ; but this supposition was found to be 
inadequate to the explanation of the phenomena, Moly- 
neux having been in the meantime appointed a lord erf 
the Admiralty, the observations were discontinued at Kew ; 
they were, however, shortly after resumed by Bradley at 
Wanstead, with a smaller but more convenient instrument ; 
and after they had been continued several years, it was 
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found that the star (y Draconis) on which they were 
principally made, appeared to describe annually a small 
ellipse, the transverse axis of which amounted to 40" 
This was an important determination; for the ellipse 
afforded the means of computing at all times the aberration 
of any star whatever, whether in longitude, latitude, 
declination, or right ascension. ' Bradley also pointed out 
the physical cause of the aberration, and demonstrated that 
it resulted from the combination of the motion of light 
with the annual motion of the earth. This very remark- 
able and important discovery was made in 1728. 

Bradley, anxious to verify his ingenious theory, continued 
his observations, and soon felt the difficulty that had so 
much embarrassed Picard. The places of the stars, calcu- 
lated according to his formula for the aberration, could not 
be reconciled with the observations. The errors continued 
to augment during nine years, after which they went on 
diminishing during the nine years following. This inequa- 
lity, of which the period, like that of the nodes of the 
moon, was 1 8 years, was readily explained by supposing a 
slight oscillation of the earth's axis, occasioned by the 
action of the moon on the protuberant parts surrounding 
the equator of the terrestrial spheroid. After assiduously 
observing its effects during twenty years, Bradley found 
that the phenomena could be accurately represented by 
giving the pole of the equator a retrograde motion about its 
mean place in an ellipse whose axes are 18" and 16", and 
completing its revolution in the period of 18 years. This 
result was communicated to the Royal Society in 1748. 
To these two grand discoveries of Bradley, the aberration 
and nutation, modern astronomy is greatly indebted for 
its accuracy and precision ; and as Delambre remarks, 
they assure to their author a distinguished place, after 
Hipparchus and Kepler, among the astronomers of all 
ages and all countries. For the biography see Bbauibit, 
James. 

While England wus witnessing the brilliant discoveries 
of Bradley, France produced a number of excellent 
astronomers, by whose successful labours every depart- 
ment of the science was signally promoted. Among 
these Lacaille is distinguished, both by his scientific zeal 
and the importance of his observations. In 1751 he 
undertook a voyage to the Cape of Good Hope, the primary 
objects of which were to determine the sun’s parallax, by 
means of observations of the parallaxes of Mars and Yenus, 
while similar observations were made in Europe, and to 
form a catalogue of the southern circumpolar stars, No 
undertaking for the benefit of science was ever more 
successfully executed. In the course of a single year, 
Lacaille, without assistance, observed upwards of 10,000 
stars, situated between the tropic of Capricorn and the 
pole, and -computed the places of 1942 of them. The 
details of his observations were published in the Codum 
Audralt Stelliferum, which appeared in 1763. During 
the same time he measured a degree of the meridian, and 
made numerous observations of the moon simultaneous 
with those of Lalande (who observed at Berlin), in order to 
determine the moon’s parallax by means of direct observa- 
tions made at the extremities of a meridional arc of 
upwards of 85°. Astronomy is likewise indebted to 
Lacaille for a table of refractions, which he computed 
from a comparison of above 300 observations made at the 
Cape and at Paris. In 1757 he published his Astronomies 
Fundamental in which he gave rules and tables for com- 
puting the apparent motions of the stars, which continued 
to be employed till Lambert supplied the corrections de- 
pending on the nutation, and Delambre those depending on 
the aberration. 

The question of the figure of the earth furnished ample 
materials for the practical as well as the speculative astro- 


nomer during the 18th century. The results of the measure- 
ment of the meridian by Cassini were at variance with the 
theories of Newton and Huyghens ; and the Academy of 
Sciences resolved on making a decisive experiment by the 
actual measurement of the lengths of two degrees, one at 
the equator, and another in as high a latitude as could be 
reached. In the year 1735, three astronomers — Godin, 

Bouguer, and La Condamine — were commissioned by the 
French Government to accomplish the first of these objects 
in Pern; and the year following, Maupertuis, Clairaut, 

Camus, and Lemonnier went to Lapland to execute the 
second under the polar circle. Notwithstanding the greater 
difficulties they had to contend with, the first party were 
the more successful; but the result of both opeiutions 
established the compression of the earth at the poles 
Bouguer published the details of the Peruvian measurement 
in an admirable work On ike Figure of ike Earthy in which 
he has also inserted an account of a great number of 
experiments made by him in the same country to determine 
the length of the seconds’ pendulum, and the effects of the 
attraction of mountains on the plumb-line. Bouguer is 
likewise the author of an excellent treatise on light. The 
details of the labours of numerous other observers in the 
various countries of Europe will be found under their 
respective names. Here it is sufficient to indicate briefly 
the share each had in the development of the science. 

Delisle formed a school of astronomy in Russia, and Belisle. 
left a method of computing the heliocentric places of the 
sun’s spots and of Mercury and Yenus in their transits 
over the sun’s disk, and likewise of determining, by means 
of the stereographic projection, the directions of their paths 
when they enter and leave the disk. Wargentin, secretary Wargentin. 
of the Academy of Sciences of Stockholm, devoted him- 
self specially to the correction of the tables of the 
satellites of J upiter. The theory of the satellites was not 
then far advanced ; but when theory failed him, he profited 
by the remarks of others and by his own reflections, and 
endeavoured by repeated trials to find empirical equations 
capable of reconciling the tables with the best observations. 

By confining himself almost exclusively to this subject he 
acquired a high reputation, and was ranked among the first 
astronomers of an epoch which abounds in great names. 

His tables of the satellites have, on account of their superior 
accuracy, been employed in determining the masses and 
other elements, which serve as the basis of the analytical 
theories. 

Maskelyne, the second English astronomer royal after Maekelyne. 
Bradley, was appointed, in 1761, to observe the transit 
of Yenus at the island of St Helena, and endeavour 
to verify the existence of a small parallax of the star 
Sirius, which seemed to be indicated by the observations 
of Lacaille at the Cape. Unfortunately, the state of the 
weather prevented him from observing the transit; and 
his observations on Sirius were abandoned in consequence 
of the discovery of a defect in the zenith sector which he 
had carried out with him for the purpose of making the 
observations in question. The main objects of his voyage 
were thus frustrated ; but some indirect advantages, notably 
the improvement of the sector by Ramsden, resulted from 
it, which compensated in some measure for the disappoint- 
ment, At St Helena he made several interesting observa- 
tions of the tides, the variation of the compass, the moon’s 
horary parallaxes, &c. In going out and returning home 
he paid particular attention to the different methods of 
finding the longitude at sea, and practised that which 
depends on observations of the lunar distances from known 
stars, taken with Hadley’s sextant, or some other reflecting 
instrument. In the year 1765 he was appointed astro- 
nomer royal, and soon after recommended to the Board of 
Longitude the general adoption in the navy of the lunar 
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method of finding the longitude, and proposed that tables 
for facilitating that method should be calculated and 
published in the Nautical Almanac. This recommendation 
was adopted, and the Nautical Almanac continued to be 
published under hia superintendence during forty-eight 
successive years. 

Sir William Herschel, born in Hanover in 1738, has 
rendered his name immortal by the discovery of a new 
planet beyond the orbit of Saturn, and thereby doubling 
the ancient boundaries of the solar system. Having settled 
in England at Bath, he began to devote his leisure to the 
construction of telescopes and the polishing of reflecting 
mirrors. Endowed with equal skill and patience, he soon 
obtained instruments superior to any that had been known 
before, by means of which he was led to the most brilliant 
discoveries that have been made in the heavens since the 
time of Galileo. Being employed in making a review of 
the sky with a powerful telescope, he perceived, on the 
13th of jMarch 1781, near the feet of Gemini, a star of the 
fifth magnitude, having a disk perfectly well defined, and 
differing in appearance from other stars which afforded 
the same quantity of light. On observing it with a 
telescope whose magnifying power was 932, he perceived 
its diameter was enlarged while that of the stars underwent 
no change. These circumstances were sufficient to draw 
his attention to the star, and nothing more was requisite to 
enable him speedily to discover that it had a slow motion. 
He at first supposed it was a comet, and acquainted Dr 
Maskel 5 me with the discovery. The circumstance was 
soon made known at Paris ; and it was gradually perceived, 
that as the distance of the star did not sensibly vary, it 
was necessary to regard it as a seventh planet. Herschel, 
in honour of his patron George III,, gave it the name of 
the Georgium Sidus ; but the mythological appellation of 
Uranus has prevailed On the 11th of Januaiy 1787 he 
discovered two satellites revolving round the new planet, 
and subsequently found that it was accompanied by four 
others. It was soon noticed that Uranus had been observed 
by Flamsteed, Mayer, and Lemonnier, who had each 
supposed it to be one of the fixed stars. Their observa- 
tions enabled Delambre to correct the elements of the 
orbit, and calculate tables of its motion. By means of his 
powerful telescopes Herschel determined the figure and 
rotation of Saturn, discovered the parallel belts on his 
surface, and perceived that the ring is double. In 1789 
be discovered two new satellites belonging to this planet, 
revolving near the ring. From some appearances in- 
dicated by the fixed stars, Herschel was led to conclude 
that the whole solar system is in motion about some distant 
centre, and that its direction is at present towards the 
constellation Hercules, — a conclusion which recent investi- 
gations have verified. His observations on nebulae and 
double stars opened up a new field of research, bound- 
less in extent, and interesting by reason of the variety of 
the objects it presents to the attention of the observer. 
The extraordinary activity with which he pursued his 
favourite occupations is attested by 67 memoirs communi- 
cated by him from time to time to the Royal Society. 

Few individuals have contributed so much to the perfec- 
tion of modem astronomy as Delambre, for many years 
perpetual secretary of the Academy of Sciences. Associated 
with Mechain, he was employed during the troubles of the 
French Revolution in measuring the meridian from Dunkirk 
to Barcelona, — a labour which was prosecuted with admir- 
able zeal in the face of innumerable difficulties, and even 
dangers of the most formidable kind. By an immense 
number of excellent observations he determined the con- 
stants which enter into the formulae deduced from theory 
by the profound researches of Lagrange and Laplace, and 
also formed a set of tables much more exact than any that 
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had appeared before them. His Astronomie TTieorigue et 
Pratique, in three quarto volumes, contains the best mles 
and methods which have yet been devised for the guidance 
of the practical astronomer ; and his Ili&toire, in six large 
quarto volumes, gives an account of every successive 
improvement which has been made in the science, and a 
full abstract of every work of celebrity which has been 
written respecting it, from the first rude observations of 
the Greeks to the end of the last century. It is invaluable 
to the historian, and will always attest the profound 
learning and laborious research of its author. 

The observatory which was established at Palermo about Piazd. 
the year 1790, under the active superintendence of Piazzi, 
holds a distinguished rank among the similar institutions 
of Europe. Piazzi, born in 1746, took the habit of the 
religious order of the Tlieatins at Milan, and finished his 
noviciate in the convent of St Anthony. Among hia pre- 
ceptors he had the advantage of counting Tiraboschi, 
Beccaria, Le Sceur, and Jacquier ; and from these illus- 
trious masters he speedily acquired a taste for mathematics 
and astronomy. After holding several professorships in 
the colleges of the Jesuits at Rome and Ravenna, he was 
appointed, in 1780, professor of the higher mathematics 
in the Academy of Palermo. A few years after his 
appointment he obtained from the prince of Caramanico, 
viceroy of the island, permission to found an observatory, 
and undertook a voyage to France and England in order 
to provide the instruments necessary for the new estab- 
lishment. Having procured a vertical circle, a transit, and 
some other instruments from Ramsden, he returned to 
Palermo and commenced his observations. His first care 
was to prepare a new catalogue of stars, the exact positions 
of which he justly considered as the basis of all true 
astronomy. In prosecuting this object he did not content 
himself with a single observation, but before he fixed the 
position of any star, observed it several times successively ; 
and, by this laborious but accurate method, he constructed 
his first great catalogue of 6748 stars, which was crowned 
by the Academy of Sciences of France, and received with 
admiration by the astronomers of all countries. His con- 
stant practice of repeating his observations led to another 
brilliant result, the discovery of an eighth planet. On the 
Ist of January 1801, Piazzi, searching for the star 87 of 
the catalogue of Mayer, cursorily observed a small star of 
the eighth magnitude between Aries and Taurus. On 
the following day he remarked that the star had changed 
its position, and accordingly supposed it to be a comet. 

He communicated his observations to Oriani, who, seeing 
that this luminous point had no nebulosity like the comets, 
and that it had been stationary and retrograded within 
comparatively small limits like the planets, computed its 
elements on the hypothesis of a circular orbit. He found 
that this hypothesis agreed with the observations, and other 
astronomers soon confirmed its accuracy. He gave tha 
planet the name of Ceres Ferdinandea, in honour of Ferdi- 
nand, king of Naples, in whose dominions he had made the 
discovery, and who proposed to commemorate the event by 
a gold medal, struck with the effigy of the astronomer; but 
Piazzi, preferring the interests of science to vain honours 
which could add nothing to his glory, requested that the 
money destined for this purpose should be employed in the 
purchase of an equatorial, which was still wanting to hia 
observatory. In 1814 he published a new catalogue, 
extended to 7646 stars, — a splendid monument of inde- 
fatigable zeal and activity. He made an uninterrupted 
series of solstitial observations from 1791 to 1816, for the 
purpose of determining the obliquity of the ecliptic, which, 
compared with those of Bradley, Mayer, and Lacaille, in 
1750, give a diminution of 44^ in a year. 

We win conclude this part of the article by briefly 
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adYerting to the researches of some iUustrious mathemati- 
cians who have developed the theory of Newton, and by 
whose investigations physical astronomy has been raised to 
its present position. Although the law of gravitation, as 
proposed by Newton, had from the first been admitted by 
all the most eminent astronomers of Britain, it was for a 
long time either opposed or neglected on the Continent. 
In fact, great improvements were required both in analysis 
smd mechanics before it admitted of other applications 
t;h g>n had been made by its great author, or could be 
regarded as an 3 rthing more than a plausible hypothesis. 
Newton demonstrated that if two bodies only were pro- 
jected in space, mutually attracting each other with forces 
proportional directly to their masses and inversely to the 
squares of their distance, they would each accurately 
describe an ellipse round the common centre of gravity; 
and the spaces described by the straight line joining that 
centre and the me ving body would be proportional to the 
time of description, according to the second law of Kepler. 
But when it is attempted to apply Newton’s law to the 
case of the solar system, great difficulties immediately pre- 
sent themselves. Any one planet in the system is not only 
attracted by the sun, but also, though in a much smaller 
degree, by all the other planets, in consequence of which 
it is compelled to deviate from the elliptic path which it 
would pursue in virtue of the sun’s attraction alone. Now, 
the calculation of the effects of this disturbing force was 
the problem which geometers had to resolve. In its most 
general form it greatly transcends the power of analysis ; 
but there are particular cases of it (and those, too, the 
cases presented by nature), in which, by reason of certain 
limitations in the conditions, it is possible to obtain an 
approximate solution to any required degree of exactness. 
For example, the Sun, Moon, and Earth form in a manner 
a system by themselves, which is very slightly affected by 
the aggregate attractions of the ♦other planets. In the 
same way the Sun, Jupiter, and Saturn, form another 
system, in which the motions are very little influenced by 
the action of any other body. In these two cases, then, 
the number of bodies to be taken into consideration is only 
three ; and in this restricted form, the problem, celebrated 
in the history of analysis under the denomination of “ the 
Problem of Three Bodies,” is susceptible of being treated 
mathematically. With the hope of improving the lunar 
tables, and of completing the investigations wMch Newton 
had commenced in the Principia^ three distinguished 
geometers — Clairaut, D’Alembert, and Euler — ^about the 
middle of the last century, undertook, simultaneously, and 
without the knowledge of each other, the investigation of 
the problem of three bodies, and commenced that series 
of brilliant discoveries which our own times have seen 
completed. 

Clairaut. Clairaut’s solution of the problem of three bodies was 
presented to the Academy of Sciences in 1747, and was 
applied to the case of the moon. From this solution he 
deduced with great facility, not only the inequality of the 
variation, which Newton had obtained by the ap])li cation 
of a more complicated though very ingenious method, but 
also the evection, the annual equation, and many other in- 
equalities which Newton had not succeeded in connecting 
with his theory. It happened, however, curiously enough, 
that in the calculation of one effect of the disturbing force, 
namely, the progression of the moon’s apogee, Clairaut was 
led into an error which produced a result that threatened 
to overturn the system of gravitation. The error consisted 
in the omission of some of the terms of the series express- 
ing the quantity in question, which he wrongly supposed 
to have only an insensible value ; and by reason of this 
omission, his first approximation gave only haK ^ of the 
observed progressive motion of the apogee. As this result 


was confirmed by D’Alembert and Euler, who had both 
fallen into the same error, it seemed to follow, as a necessary 
consequence, either that the phenomenon depended on 
some other cause than the disturbing force of the sun, or 
that the law of gravitation was not exactly proportional to 
the inverse square of the distance. The triumph which this 
result gave to the Cartesians was not of long duration. 
Clairaut soon perceived the cause of his error; and by 
repeating the process, and carrying the approximations 
farther, he found the computed to agree exactly with the 
observed progression, — a result which had the effect of 
dissipating for ever all doubt respecting the law of gravitar 
tion. The researches of Clairaut were followed by a set of 
lunar tables, much more correct than any which had been 
previously computed. 

The return of the comet of 1682, whidh Halley had 
predicted for the end of 1758 or beginning of 1759, 
afforded an excellent opportunity for putting to the test 
both the theory of gravitation and the power of the new 
calculus. Clairaut applied his solution of the problem 
of three bodies to the perturbations which this comet 
sustained from Jupiter and Saturn, and, after calculations 
of enormous labour, announced to the Academy of Sciences, 
in November 175 4 that the comet would return in the 
beginning of the following year, and pass through its peri- 
helion about the 15th of April It returned according 
to the prediction, but passed its perihelion on the 13th of 
March. The correction of an error of computation reduced 
the difference to nineteen days ; and if Clairaut had been 
aware of the existence of the planet Uranus, he might have 
come still nearer the truth. 

Besides these important researches on the system of the 
universe, Clairaut composed an admirable little treatise on 
the figure of the earth, in which he gave the differential 
equations, till then unknown, of the equilibrium of fluids, 
whether homogeneous or heterogeneous, supposing an 
attractive force, following any law whatever, to exist among 
the molecules. He applied these equations to the earth ; 
demonstrated that the elliptic figure satisfies the conditions 
of equilibrium ; and assigned the ellipticity of the different 
strata of which the earth may be supposed to be formed, to- 
gether with the law of gravitation at the exterior surface. Ho 
likewise discovered the important theorem which establishes 
a relation between the oblateness of the terrestrial spheroid 
and the increase of gravitation towards the poles, on every 
supposition which can be imagined relative to the interior 
construction of the earth. By means of this theorem the 
ellipticity of the spheroid is deduced from observations of 
the lengths of the seconds pendulum at different points of 
the earth’s surface. 

D’Alembert, as has already been mentioned, presented a D’AIem 
solution of the problem of three bodies to the Academy 
of Sciences at the same time as Clairaut. In the year 
1749 he published his treatise on the precession of the 
equinoxes, — a work remarkable in the history of analysis 
and mechanics. By means of his newly invented “Calculus 
of Partial Differences,” and the discovery of a fertile prin- 
ciple in dynamics, he determined from theory the rate of the 
precession, rather more than 50^^ in a year. He also deter- 
mined the nutation of the earth’s axis, which had been 
discovered by Bradley, and assigned the ratio of the Rxes 
of the small ellipse which the true pole of the earth de- 
scribes around its mean place in the same time in which 
the nodes of the lunar orbit complete a revolution. The 
solution of this problem led to the determination of the 
ratio of the attractive forces of the sun and moon, which 
D’Alembert found to be that of seven to three very nearly ; 
whence he inferred that the mass of the earth is 70 times 
greater than that of the moon. He proved likewise that 
1 the precession and nutation are the same in every hypo- 
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thesis concerning the interior constitution of the earth. 
In 1754 he published the first two volumes of his Re- 
searches on the System of the W(yrld. In this work he 
applied the formulae by which he had calculated the 
motions of the moon to the motions of the planets disturbed 
by their mutual attraction, and pointed out the simplest 
method of determining the perturbations of the motions of 
a planet occasioned by the action of its own satellites. 
D’Alembert also treated the subject of the figure of the 
earth in a much more general manner than had been done 
by Clairaut, who had confined his investigations to the 
case of a spheroid of revolution. He determined the 
attraction of a spheroid of small eccentricity, whose surface 
can be represented by an algebraic equation of any order 
whatever, even supposing the spheroid to be composed of 
strata of difierent densities. 

, The first memoir of Euler on the planetary perturbations 
was transmitted to the secretary of the Academy of Sciences 
in July 1747, some months before Clairaut and D’Alem- 
bert had communicated their solutions of the problem of 
three bodies, and it carried off the prize which the academy 
had offered for the analytical theory of the motions of 
Jupiter and Saturn. In this memoir Euler gave the differ- 
ential equations of the elements of the disturbed planet, 
but withheld the analysis by which he had been con- 
ducted to them. This analysis, however, he subsequently 
expanded in two memoirs, the first of which appeared in 
the Berlin Memoirs in 1749, and the second in those of St 
Petersburg in 1750. Of these supplementary memoirs the 
first is remarkable on several accounts. It contains the 
first example of a method which has been fruitful of 
important consequences — namely, that of the variation of 
the arbitrary constants in differential equations, and the 
development of the radical quantity which expresses the 
distance between two planets in a series of angles, multi- 
ples of the elongations. The expressions which he gave 
for the several terms of this series were simple and elegant ; 
and he demonstrated a curious relation subsisting among 
any three consecutive terms, by means of which aU the 
terms of the series may be calculated from the first two. 
He was thus enabled to develop the perturbing forces in 
terms of the sines and cosines of angles increasing with the 
time, and thereby to surmount a very great analytical 
difliculty. Notwithstanding, however, the great merit of 
Euler’s memoir, several of the formulas expressing the 
secular and periodic inequalities were found to be inac- 
curate; and in order to procure a correction of these 
errors, and give greater perfection to so important a theory, 
the academy again proposed the same subject for the prize 
of 1752. This prize was also carried off by Euler. In 
the memoir which he presented on this occasion, he con- 
sidered simultaneously the motions of Jupiter and Saturn, 
and determined, in the first instance, the amount of their 
various inequalities, independently of the consideration of 
the eccentricities of their orbits. Pushing the approxima- 
tions farther, and having regard to the inequalities depend- 
ing on the eccentricities, he arrived at a most important 
result relative to the periodic nature of the inequalities 
occasioned by the mutual perturbations of the planets; 
which laid the foundation of the subsequent discovery by 
Lagrange and Laplace of the permanent stabihty of the 
planetary system. He demonstrated that the eccentricities 
and places of the aphelia of Jupiter and Saturn are subject 
to constant variation, which is confined, however, within 
certain fixed limits ; and he computed that the elements 
of the orbits of the two planets recover their original 
values after a lapse of about 30,000 years. In the year 
1756 the Academy of Sciences crowned a third memoir of 
Euler on the same subject as the two former, namely, the 
inequalities of the motions of the planets produced by their 


reciprocal attractions. This memoir analytically considered 
is also of great value. The method which he followed and 
illustrated has since been generally adopted in researches 
of the same nature, and consists in regarding as variable, 
in consequence of the disturbing forces, the six elements of 
the elliptic motion, viz., — Is^, the major axis of the orbit, 
which, by the law of Kepler, gives the ratio of the differen- 
tial of the mean longitude to the element of the time ; 2^, 
the epoch of this longitude; 3d, the eccentricity of the 
orbit ; ith, the motion of the aphelion ; 5th, the inclina- 
tion of the orbit to a given fixed plane; and, 6th, the 
longitude of the node. By considering separately the 
variations introduced into each of these elements by the 
disturbing forces, Euler obtained some important results ; 
but even in this memoir his theory was not rendered com- 
plete. He did not consider the variation of the epoch ; 
and the expression which he gave for the motion of the 
aphelion did not include that part of it which depends on 
the ratio of the eccentricities of the orbits of the isturbed 
and disturbing planet. Besides, the third memoir, like 
the two former, contained several errors of computation, 
which, by leading to results known to be wrong, probably 
prevented the author himself from being aware of the full 
value of the ingenious methods of procedure which he had 
described. Euler concluded this important memoir by mak- 
ing an extended application of his formulae to the orbit of 
the earth as disturbed by the action of the planets. From 
some probable suppositions, first employed by Newton, 
relative to the ratios of the masses of the planets to that 
of the sun, he determined the variation of the obliquity of 
the ecliptic at 48'' in a century, — a result which agrees well 
with observation. By this determination the secular 
variation of the obliquity of the ecliptic, which had been 
regarded by Lahire, Lemonnier, D’Alembert, and other 
eminent astronomers as uncertain, was placed beyond 
doubt. The three mewirs which we have mentioned con- 
tain the principal part of Euler’s labours on the perturba- 
tions ; but physical astronomy is indebted to him for many 
other researches. He gave a solution of the problem of the 
precession of the equinoxes, and made several important 
steps in the lunar theory, with which he seems to have 
occupied himself before he undertook the investigation of 
the planetary perturbations. In the year 1772, when 
entirely blind, he directed his son, Albert Euler, and two 
illustrious pupils, Krafft and Lexell, in the composition 
of a work of enormous labour on the same subject, which 
was undertaken with a view to discover the cause of the 
moon’s acceleration. This work was concluded with a set 
of lunar tables deduced entirely from theory ; but they 
were found to be far inferior to those of Mayer, and in 
some respects hardly equal to those of Clairaut. 

The first theory of Euler formed the basis of the excel- 
lent lunar tables which were calculated by Tobias Mayer, Mayer 
and first published in the Memoirs of the Academy of 
Gottingen in 1753. Mayer was a skilful astronomer, and 
determined the co-efficients of the arguments of the 
different lunar inequalities from his own observations. He 
continued to correct and improve his tables till the time of 
his death, which happened in 1762, when a copy of them, 
containing his last corrections, was presented by his widow 
to the Board of Longitude in London, They were printed 
along with the author’s lunar theory in 1765. Subse- 
quently, the Board of Longitude directed Mason, who had 
been assistant to Bradley, to revise them, under the super- 
intendence of Dr Maskelyne. Mason compared them with 
about 1200 of Bradley’s observations, corrected the co- 
efficients of Mayer, and introduced some new equations 
which had been indicated by that astronomer, but which 
he had considered as too uncertain, or of too small a 
value, to render it necessary to load his tables with them 
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Mayer’s tables, thus corrected, were published in 1784, 
and for a long time continued to be the most accurate that 
had appeared. 

The solution of the problem of three bodies by Clairaut, 
D’Alembert, and Euler, gave rise to many other imports 
ant works relative to the theory of the moon, into the 
merits of which, however, our limits will not permit us 
to enter. Thomas Simpson, Walmesley, Frisi, Lambert, 
Schulze, and Matthew Stewart treated the subject with 
more or less success ; but the complete explication of the 
theory of the lunar and planetary perturbations was re- 
served for two mathematicians, whose discoveries perfected 
the theory of gravitation, and explained the last inequalities 
which remained to be accounted for in the celestial 
motions, — Lagrange and Laplace. 

In the year 1764, the Academy of Sciences of Paris, 
which had so successfully promoted the great efforts that 
had already been made to perfect the theory of attraction, 
proposed for the subject of a prLee the theory of the libration 
, of the moon. Lagrange had the honour of carrying off 
the prize ; but although he treated the subject in a manner 
altogether new, and with extraordinary andytical skill, he 
did not on this occasion arrive at a complete solution of 
the problem. In 1766 he obtained another prize for a 
theory of Jupiter’s satellites. In the admirable memoir 
which Lagrange presented to the academy on this subject, 
he included in the differential equations of the disturbed 
motion of a satellite the attracting force of the sun, as 
well as of all the other satellites, and thus, in fact, had to 
consider a problem of six bodies. His analysis of this 
problem is remarkable, inasmuch as it contained the ffrst 
general method which was given for determining the 
variations which the mutual attractions of the satellites 
produce in the forms and positions of their orbits, and 
pointed out the plan which has since been so successfully 
followed in the treatment of similsn' questions. 

Of all the grand discoveries by which the name of 
Lagrange has been immortalised, the most remarkable is 
that of the invariability of the mean distances of the 
planets from the sun. We have already mentioned that 
Euler had perceived that the inequalities of Jupiter and 
Saturn, in consequence of their mutual actions, are ulti- 
mately compensated, though after a very long period. In 
prosecuting this subject, which Euler had left imperfect, 
Laplace had discovered that, on neglecting the fourth 
powers in the expressions of the eccentricities and inclina- 
tions of the orbits and the squares of the disturbing 
masses, the mean motions of the planets and their mean 
distances from the sun are invariable. In a short memoir 
of 14 pages, which appeared among those of the Berlin 
Academy for 1776, Lagrange demonstrated generally, and 
by a very simple and luminous analysis, that whatever 
powers of the eccentricities and inclinations are included 
in the calculation of the perturbations, no secular inequa- 
lity, or term proportional to the time, can possibly enter 
into the expression of the greater axis of the orbit, or, 
consequently, into the mean motion connected with it by 
the third law of Kepler. From this conclusion, which is 
a necessary consequence of the peculiar conditions of the 
planetary system, it results that all the changes to which 
the orbits of the planets are subject in consequence of their 
reciprocal gravitation, are periodic, and that the system 
contains within itself no principle of destruction, but is 
calculated to endure for ever. 

In 1780 Lagrange undertook a second time the subject 
of the moon’s Ubration ; and it is to the memoir which he 
now presented to the Berlin Academy that we must look 
for the complete and rigorous solution of this difficult 
problem, which had not been resolved before in a satis- 
factory manner, either on the footing of analysis or 


observation. In the same year he obtained the prize of 
the Academy of Sciences on the subject of the perturba- 
tions of comets. In 1781 he published, in the Berlin 
Memoirs, the first of a series of five papers on the secular 
and periodic inequalities of the planets, which together 
formed by far the most important work that had yet 
appeared on physical astronomy since the publication of 
the Frimipia. This series did not, properly speaking, 
contain any new discovery, but it embodied and brought 
into one view all the results and peculiar analytical methods 
which had appeared in his former memoirs, and contained 
the germs of all the happy ideas which he afterwards 
developed in the Mecanique Arudytique, 

On account of the brilliant discoveries and important 
labours which we have thus briefly noticed, Lagrange must 
be considered as one of the most successful of those 
illustrious men who have undertaken to perfect the 
theory of Newton, and pursue the principle of gravitation 
to its remotest consequences. But the value of his 
services to science is not limited to his discoveries in 
physical astronomy, great and numerous as these were. 

After Euler, he has contributed more than any other 
to increase the power and extend the applications of the 
calculus, and thereby to arm future inquirers with an 
instrument of greater efficiency, by means of which they 
may push their conquests into new and unexplored fields 
of discovery. 

With the name of Lagrange is associated that of Laplace, L a^jlace. 
their rival labours dividing the admiration of the scientific 
world during half a century. Like Newton and Lagrange, 

Laplace raised himself at an early age to the very highest 
rank in science. Before completing his 24th year, he had 
signaHsed himself by the important discovery of the invaria- 
bdity of the mean ^stances of the planets from the sun, 
on an hypothesis restricted, indeed, but which, as we have 
already mentioned, was afterwards generalised by Lagrange. 

About the same time he was admitted into the Academy 
of Sciences, and thenceforward devoted himself to the 
development of the laws which regulate the system of the 
world, and to the composition of a series of memoirs on the 
most important subjects connected with astronomy and 
analysis. His researches embraced the whole theory of 
gravitation; and he had the high honour of perfecting 
what had been left incomplete by his predecessors. 

Among the numerous inequalities which affect the motion 
of the moon, one stiU remained which no philosopher as 
yet had been able to explain. This was the acceleration 
of the mean lunar motion, which had been first suspected 
by Halley, from a comparison of the ancient Babylonian 
observations, recorded by Hipparchus, with those of Alba- 
tegni and the moderns. The existence of the acceleration 
had been confirmed by Dnntborne and Mayer, and its 
quantity assigned at 10'' in a century, but the cause of it 
remained doubtful. Lagrange demonstrated that it could 
not be occasioned by any peculiarity in the form of the 
earth ; Bossut ascribed it to the resistance of the medium 
in which he supposed the moon to move ; and Laplace 
himself at first explained it on the supposition that gravity 
is not transmitted from one body to another instantaneously^ 
but successively, in the manner of sound or light. Having 
afterwards remarked, however, in the course of his re- 
searches on Jupiter’s satellites, that the secular variation 
of the eccentricity of the orbit of Jupiter occasions a seculai 
variation of the mean motions of the satellites, he hastened 
to transfer this result to the moon, and had the satisfaction 
to^ find that the acceleration observed by astronomers is 
occasioned by the secular variation of the eccentricity of 
the terrestrial orbit. This conclusion has, however, been 
partly invalidated by the recent researches of Adams of 
Cambridge. 

II. — 96 
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Another discovery relative to the constitution of the 
planetary system, which does infinite honour to the sagacity 
of Laplace, is the cause of the secular inequalities indicated 
by ancient and modem observations in the mean motions 
of Jupiter and Saturn. On examining the differential 
equations of the motions of thes<» planets, Laplace remarked, 
that as their mean motions are nearly commensurable (five 
times the mean motion of Saturn being nearly equal to 
twice that of Jupiter), those terms of which the arguments 
are five times the mean longitude of Saturn, minus twice 
that of Jupiter, may become very sensible by integration, 
although multiplied by the cubes and products of three 
dimensions of the eccentricities and inclinations of the 
orbits. The result of a laborious calculation confirmed his 
conjecture, and showed him that in the mean motion of 
Saturn there existed a great inequality, amounting at its 
maximum to 48' 2"*3, and of which the period is 929 
years ; and that in the case of Jupiter there exists a corre- 
sponding inequality of nearly the same period, of which 
the maximum value is 19' 46", but which is affected by a 
contrary sign, that is to say, it diminishes while the first 
increases, and vice versa. He also perceived that the 
magnitude of the co-efficients of these inequalities, and the 
duration of their periods, are not always the same, but 
participate in the secular variations of the elements of the 
orbit. 

The theory of the figures of the planets, scarcely less 
interesting than that of their motions, was also greatly 
advanced by the researches of Laplace. He confirmed the 
results of Clairaut, Madaurin, and D’Alembert, relative to 
the figure of the earth, and treated the question in a much 
more general way than had been done by those three great 
mathematicians. From two lunar inequahties depending 
on the non-sphericity of the earth, he determined the ellip- 
ticity of the meridian to be very nearly. 

Newton, in the Prvncipiay explained the cause of the 
phenomena of the tides, and laid the foundations of a 
theory which was prosecuted and extended by Daniel 
Bemouilii, Madaurin, Euler, and D’Alembert; but as 
none of these geometers had taken into account the effects 
of the rotatory motion of the earth, the subject was in a 
great measure new when it was taken up by Laplace in 
1774. Aided by D’Alembert’s recent discovery of the cal- 
culus of partial differences, and by an improved theory of 
hydrodynamics, he succeeded in obtaining the differential 
equations of the motion of the fluids which surround the 
earth, having regard to all the forces by which these motions 
are product or modified, and published them in the 
memoirs of the academy in 1775. By a careful examina- 
tion of these equations, he was led to the curious remark, 
that the differences between the heights of two consecutive 
tides about the time of the solstices, as indicated by New- 
ton’s theory, are not owing, as Newton and his successors 
had supposed, to the inertia of the waters of the ocean, 
but depend on a totally different cause, namely, the law of 
the depth of the sea, and that it would disappear entirely 
if the sea were of a uniform and constant depth. He also 
arrived at the important conclusion, that the fluidity of the 
sea has no influence on the motions of the terrestrial axis, 
which are exactly the same as they would be if the sea 
formed a solid mass with the earth. The same analysis 
conducted him to the knowledge of the conditions necessary 
to ensure the permanent equilibrium of the waters of the 
ocean. He found that if the mean density of the earth 
exceeds that of the sea, the fluid, deranged by any causes 
whatever, from its state of equilibrium, will never depart 
from that state but by very small quantities. It follows 
from this, that, since the mean density of the earth is 
known to be about five times greater than that of the sea, 
the great changes which have taken place in the relative 
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situation of the waters and dry land must be referred to 
other causes than the instability of the equilibrium of the 
ocean. 

The chief steps in the progress of the study of tides since 
the time of Laplace have consisted in co-ordinating the 
results of observation, and analysing them into their partial 
phenomena, by the help of Newton’s and Bernouilli’s theory. 

This labour has been greatly advanced by Dr Whewell, 
and also by Sir John Lubbock. The former has con- 
structed maps of cotidal lines,” which, indicating the 
relative time of high water in different parts of the globe, 
give us a graphic conception of the course and propagation 
of the tidal wave. The tides of the Eastern Pacific are but 
httle known ; but a vast wave advances northwards between 
Australia and Africa, diverted or retarded by the obstacles it 
meets with in the Indian Archipelago. Another (and to 
us the most important) branch sets from south to north up 
the vast canal of the Atlantic, where it is gradually 
complicated by local tides, having their origin in the wide 
expanse between Africa and the GuK of Mexico. The two 
sets of waves sometimes reinforce, sometimes oppose one 
another ; they are prolonged to the western shores of 
England and Norway, where the tidal impulse arrives 
twenty-four hours after it passed the Cape of Good Hope. 

It is propagated most rapidly at a distance from coasts, 
and is retarded in narrows and shallows. It sends offshoots 
into every bay and strait, always greatly retarded in point 
of time (apparently by friction), but often increased in 
elevation by concentration of the effect in a gradually 
narrowing channel, as we see in the exaggerated tides of 
the river Amazon, the Severn, and the Bay of Fundy. 

The same place may be the seat of several tides at once, 
which may increase or destroy one another ; thus, a small 
tide is propagated through the Straits of Dover as far as 
the Dutch coast, where it only arrives simultaneously with 
the principal wave, which has made the entire tour of 
Great Britain. 

As regards the progress of theory, Dr Thomas Young, Yoimg 
one of the greatest philosophers of this century, next after 
Laplace grappled with the difficulties of this arduous 
subject. Employing mathematical methods of inferior 
power but greater directness, and taking into account 
causes of local action which Laplace had not ventured to 
include in his analysis, he gradually matured a theory 
adequate to represent many of the results of experience, of 
which Laplace gives no account. He distinguishes the 
results of the forced and free oscillations of the sea ; the 
former resulting from the direct action of the sun and 
moon combined with the rotation of the earth, and whose 
periods of rise and fall are determined solely by those 
external causes; the free waves, on the contrary, derived 
from the former, are transmitted with velocities depending 
on the mechanism of the fluid itself, on its depth, and on 
the resistances arising from friction to which those motions 
are exposed. These all-jmportant modifications of the 
dynamical theory of the tides were deduced by Young 
from the general theory of oscillations and resistances, and 
from the laws of fluids detected by Du Buat, and he applied 
them with no ordinary skill to the solution of the problems 
of tides in oceans, estuaries, and rivers. It is satisfactory 
to find that by an independent and very different method 
Airy subsequently arrived at substantially the same results 
as Young. 

Closely connected with the problem of the tides is that 
of the precession of the equinoxes, which also received 
similar improvements in passing through the hands of 
Laplace. He demonstrated, as has been mentioned, that 
the fluidity of the sea has no influence on the phenomena 
of precession and nutation. He considered some of the 
effects of the oblate figure of the earth which had not been 
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attended to by D’Alembert, and showed that the annual 
variation of the precession causes a corresponding variation 
in the length of the tropical year, which at present is about 
9 or 10 seconds shorter than it was in the time of Hippar- 
chus. He proved that the secular inequalities of the 
motions of the earth and moon have no sensible effect in 
displacing the axis of the earth’s rotation ; and he deter- 
mined the nutation of the lunar orbit corresponding to the 
nutation of the terrestrial equator. 

Physical astronomy is also indebted to Laplace for a 
complete theory of the system of J upiter’s satellites, from 
which Delambre constructed a set of tables representing 
the motions of these bodies with all desirable accuracy. 
And when to these numerous and most important researches 
we add the mathematical theories of molecular attrac- 
tion, and the propagation of sound, together with many 
great improvements in analysis, — and reflect, besides, that 
he is the author of the Mecaniqui Celeste^ the Systhme 
du Monde^ and the Theorie des ProbahilitSs ^ — we shall not 
hesitate to rank him next to i^^ewton among the greatest 
benefactors of the mathematical and physical sciences. 

By the brilliant discoveries of Laplace, the analytical 
solution of the great problem of physical astronomy was 
completed. The principle of gravitation, which had been 
found by Newton to confine the moon and the planets 
to their respective orbits, was shown to occasion every 
apparent irregularity, however minute, in the motions of 
the planets and satellites ; and those very irregularities 
which were at first brought forward as objections to the 
hypothesis have been ultimately found to afford the most 
triumphant proofs of its accuracy, and have placed the truth 
of the Newtonian law beyond the reach of all future caviL 
Such is the state to which analysis has now attained, that 
the geometer embraces in his formulae every circumstance 
which affects the motions or positions of the Afferent bodies 
of the planetary system ; and the conditions of that system 
being made known to him at any given instant of time, he 
can determine its conditions at any other instant in the 
past or future duration of the world. He ascends to 
remote ages to compare the results of his theories with the 
most ancient observations; he passes on to ages yet to 
come, and predicts changes which the lapse of centuries 
will hardly be suflicient to render sensible to the observer. 
But notwithstanding the comparative perfection to which 
the theory of astronomy has been brought, it is still far 
from having reached the limit beyond which further 
refinement becomes superfluous. The masses of the 
planets, and some other elements, remain to be determined 
with still greater precision, by a diligent comparison of 
the analytical formulae with good observations ; and the 
labours of the geometer may still be beneficially employed 
in giving greater simplicity to the calculus, or in extending 
its power over subjects which have hitherto eluded its 
grasp. The observation of periodic comets that complete 
their revolutions in comparativ.ely short intervals of time, 
opens up an interesting field for speculation and research, 
and will doubtless be the means of throwing light on some 
curious and as yet very obscure points, respecting the 
appearances, motions, and physical constitution of those 
strange bodies. 

In the other departments of astronomy, also, numerous 
questions still remain to be discussed, the solution of which 
will occupy and reward the future labours of astronomers, 
and in which much progress has been made during the 
present century, by means of the powerful instruments 
now employed at the great observatories of every civilised 
country, and the improved methods of analysis brought to 
bear upon the results of observation. The curious pheno- 
mena of double and multiple stars, some of which are found 
to form connected systems of bodies revolving about one 


another, or a common centre of motion, — the variable 
stars, — the proper motions of the stars, — ^the translation of 
the solar system in space, — the progressive condensation of 
nebulae, — ^are subjects still in a great measure new ; for it 
is only of late years that observers have begun to direct 
the requisite attention towards them, or indeed have been 
in p(')ssession of instruments of sufficient power and delicacy 
to observe and measure the minute changes which take 
place beyond the boundaries of our own system. The 
discoveries in astronomy during the present century have 
been so brilliant and numerous, and the progress in every 
department is so rapid, and involves so many details, that 
it would be impossible to give here a detailed account of 
that progress. Moreover, there is a reason for not attempt- 
ing this, in the circumstance that we have brought the 
history of our subject as far as is possible without consider- 
ing the work of men still living. For although some to 
whom the astronomy of the present day is indebted, and 
not a few who must always be regarded as among the 
leading astronomers of the century, have passed away, yet 
the consideration even of their work would necessarily 
introduce the discussion of the labours of those whoso 
labours are still in progress. It seems on all accounts 
better, therefore, to content ourselves with the discussion of 
the various results obtained during recent years, without 
attempting the invidious task of apportioning to the 
several workers their relative positions. 

Part II. — Theoreticajl Astronomy. 

Chapter I . — Apparent Motion of the Star-sphere. 

When we look at the heavens on a clear night, we per- 
ceive a concave hemisphere on which are strewn multitudes 
of bright points. As we watch these hour after hour, we 
find that they are carried round precisely as though they 
were fixed on the interior* surface of a spherical shell turn- 
ing on a fixed axis. New groups are seen to rise above 
the eastern horizon, while those above the western horizon 
descend and finally disappear. Turning towards the south, 
we see that the groups of stars which pass above the 
horizon somewhat to the east of the south attain but a 
slight elevation when at their highest in the south, and 
then descending set as far to the west of the south point as 
they had risen to the east of it. Turning to the north, we 
see that there are groups of stars which remain visible the 
whole night, wheeling around a fixed point, and describing 
circles of greater or less magnitude according as they are 
at a greater or less distance from that point. Supposing 
our stand point to be in or near London, the point thus 
remaining fixed is due noith, and about 51^*^ above the 
horizon, — ^therefore, about from the point directly 

overhead. If the heavens be observed night after night, 
similar phenomena are seen; and we recognise the uni- 
formity of the motion of the (imaginary) star-sphere about 
its (imaginary) axis ; for in any assigned interval, on any 
night in the year, the star-sphere turns by the same 
amount. It is soon found that the rate of turning is 
such that a complete rotation is effected in the course 
of about one day. But before many days have passed 
we find that th is uniform turning motion does not corre- 
spond exactly to our common day. For though on several 
successive nights the stars may appear to be nearly in 
the same situation with respect to the horizon at any 
assigned hour, yet before long (or even in twenty-four 
hours if exact observation be made) it is found that the 
stars occupy the same position, not at the same hour on 
successive nights, but about - four minutes earlier night 
after night. Thus, in the course of about fifteen days, 
the star-sphere has gained one hour’s rotation ; in about 
thirty days, two hours’ rotation, and so on : until in the 
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course of a year the star-sphere has gained a complete 
rotation, and the stars have the same apparent position at 
any assigned hour of the night as they had when the 
observations were commenced. 

Limiting our attention for the present to the stars, — 
though already, in speaking of the common day, we have 
in fact referred to the sun, — the idea suggested by the 
observed phenomena is that the apparent star-sphere 
revolves around the earth precisely as it seems to do, 
turning about an axis, with a perfectly uniform motion, 
completing one rotation in twenty-four hours, less about 
four minutes. The natural steps for determining whether 
this really is the case, are — first, a series of carefrQ observa- 
tions at one fixed station ; and, secondly, a study of the 
effecte produced by change of station. 

For the former purpose we require to adopt certain fixed 
points or circles on the concave hemisphere visible above 
the horizon, in order that we may refer the apparent 
motions to these points or circles as unmoving standards. 

Let, then, NESW (fig. 1) represent the seemingly 
circular horizon line around the observer at 0 ; N being 
the north point, S the 
south, E the east, and 
W the west, so that 
the lines SON and 
WOE are at right 
angles to each other. 

Let Z be the point 
immediately over* 
head; and let P, so 
placed on the quad- 
rant ZPN that PN 
is an arc of be 
the apparently fiied 
point on the heavens 
already described, so 
that POF is the ima- 
ginary axis about 
which the star-sphere 
appears to revolve. Then the points P and P' are called 
the poles of the heavens. P is distinguished as the 
visible pole from F, which is the invisible pole, for the 
station of the observer at 0 ; PP' is called the polar aods. 
The point Z immediately overhead, or geometrically 
defined by the fact that OZ is perpendicular to the plaTie 
of the horizon NESW, is called the zenith; and Z', the 
point in which ZO produced intersects the invisible 
hemisphere, is called the nadir. The line OZ is called 
the vertical. Any great circle of the sphere, whose plane 
passes through ZZ', as the circle SZNZ' or the circle 
EZWZ', is called a vertical circle. The vertical circle 
SZPNZ', which passes through the pole, is called the 
meridian circle, and its plane is called the meridian; 
because when the sun is on this circle it is true mid-day. 
The points N and S, in which the meridian circle meets 
the horizon, are called the north and south points of the 
horizon, the north point being distinguished from the south 
as being the extremity of the quadrant ZPN, on which is 
the visible pole P. (Reference is here made to the pole 
seen at the supposed station of the observer; that pole is 
the north pole of the heavens, and the north point of the 
horizon is N on the quadrant ZPN through the north 
pole.) The points N and S divide the horizon into halves, 
SEN, SWN — ^the former being the half along which the 
stars rise, the latter being the half along which they set. 
A vertical circle EZWZ', having its plane at right angles 
to the meridian, is called the prime vertical, and intersects 
the horizon in two points, E and W, called respectively 
the east and west points of the horizon, the east being 
distioguished from the west as being on the part of the 
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horizon crossed by rising stars, while the west is on the 
part crossed by setting stars. 

Next, let EMWM' ('fig. 2) represent the path of a star Equate- 
which rises due east. Then EMWM' w a circle whose 
plane passes through 
WOE, and is there- 
fore a great circle of 
the sphere. The dia- 
meter WOE divides 
this circle into the 
semicircles EMW and 
WIPE, one above, the 
other below the hori- 
zon circle NESW, — 
that is to say, a star 
which rises in the east 
has one-half of its 
course above the hori- 
zon, and the other 
half below the horizon. 

Again, since the circle 
SZNZ' has the points 

E and W for its poles, the arcs EM, MW, and M'E 
are quadrants, — that is to say, when a star rises in the east, 
one-fourth of a complete rotation brings it to the meridian, 
another fourth brings it to the west point, the next fourth 
part brings it again to the meridian at M' below the hori- 
zon, and the remaining fourth part brings it to the east point 
again. The circle EMWM' is called the celestial equator 
It is the great circle having for its poles the points P and 
P', which are the poles of the heavens. (It is sometimes, 
but perhaps not very correctly, called the equinoctial, 
because when the sun is on this circle, one-half of his 
course is above and the other below the horizon, and 
therefore day and night are equal ; but, strictly speaking, 
the term equinoctial is applied to the geographical equator 
because there all the year round the nights are of equal 
length.) 

A star at N will clearly be carried by the diurnal motion 
round the circle l^emw to N again, not passing below the 
horizon; and any star on the segment of the sphere 
VlSiemw will be always above the horizon. Hence the 
circle of l^eTnw is called the circle of perpetual apparition, 
as limiting the region of the stars which never set. Such 
stars are called circumpolar stars. There is evidently an 
equal opposite region, V^w'm'e, around the invisible pole, 
the stars in which are never seen above the plane of the 
horizon. It is clear that any circle parallel to the equator, 
between the circle of perpetual apparition and the equator, 
has more than its half above the horizon, and so much the 
more as it lies nearer to the circle of perpetual apparition , 
that is to say, stars rising in, the quadrant EN are above 
the horizon for more than half the time of a complete 
rotation of the star-sphere, and the nearer they rise to N 
the longer they continue above the horizon. In like 
manner stars rising in the quadrant ES are above the hori- 
zon for less than half the time of a complete rotation, and 
the nearer they rise to S the shorter is the time during 
which they are above the horizon. 

Let us suppose the sphere of fig. 2 so placed (fig. 3) that 
the horizon plane appears as a straight line SON, 0 being 
the place where the east and west points coalesce. Thus 
the equator appears as the straight line MOM' at right 
angles to the polar axis POP' ; the circles wN, Sw' of fig* 

2 become the straight lines mN, Sm' parallel to MM' in 
fig. 3, And parallel circles intermediate between these two 
and the equator appear as the parallel straight lines ACB, 

A'C'B' ; while parallel circles outside the circles mN and 
Sw' appear as the parallel straight lines ach and adh* 

All these parallels being at right angles to PP' are bisected 
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by PP'* Now, if we consider that tbe straight line AHB 
represents a circle seen edgewise, we perceive that AH 
represents two equal 
arcs of the circum 
ference of this circle, 
one arc being that on 
which a star moving 
along that circle by 
the diurnal motion is 
carried from the hori- 
zon to the meridian at 
A, and the other being 
the arc on which the- 
star is carried from A 
to the horizon again 
In like manner H'A 
represents two equa^ 
arcs of a star’s diur- 
nal course, — that is 
to say, the arcs of a star’s visible path on the two sides 
of the meridian are equal to one another. Similarly the 
meridian divides the invisible part of a star’s course into 
equal parts. In the case of a star within the circle of 
perpetual apparition we perceive that represents two 
semicircles of such a star’s diurnal circuit, one-half lying 
on the east of the meridian, the other lying on the west ; 
in this case, then, as in the former, the meridian separates 
the ascending from the descending paths, which are equal, 
but the ascent is from a point on the meridian below the 
pole, Tiot from the horizon, and the descent is to the same 
point of the subpolar meridian. It will be noticed that a in 
fig. 3 lies to the north of the zenith Z\ but it is also clear 
from the figure that some of the circumpolar stars cross the 
meridional arc SMP to the south of the zenitL 

We see from fig. 3 that a star is always at its highest 
above the horizon when on the part PZS of the meri<rional 
circle. A star is said to culminate^ or to reach its culminan 
tion, when on the meridian. The arc of the meridian 
intercepted between the star and the south point is called 
the star’s meridian altitvde ; and the arc of the meridian 
between the star and the zenith is called the star’s zenith 
dUtance, or more correctly, the meridional zenith distance. 
The arc-distance of a star from the equator is called its 
declination, and is northern or southern according as the 
star is in the northern or southern of the two hemispheres 
into which the equator divides the celestial sphere. The 
arc-distance of & star from the north pole is called the Twrth 
polar distance, the supplement of this arc (the arc-distance 
from the south pole) being called the south polar distance. 
It is evident that the north polar distance of a star having 
northern declination is complementary to the declination, — 
that is, N.P.D. — 90°-N. Dec, But when a star has 
southern decimation N.P.D. 90° -t- S. Dec. When we know 
the declination or polar distance of a star, we know where 
it will culminate. For we see from fig. 3 that 

ArcSA-SM + MA. 

In other words, the altitude of a star culminating at A is 
equal to the altitude of the equator on the meridian added 
to the northern declination of the star. (The arc SM is 
obviously equal to ZP, the zenith distance of the pole, or 
the complement of ihe pole’s altitude above the horizon.) 
Again — 

ArcSA'=^SM-MA', 

or the altitude of a star culminating at A' is equal to the 
altitude of the equator on the meridian diminished by the 
flouthem declination. These relations hold so long as the 
star culminates on the arc SZ. For a star culminating at 
a, we have still 

Sa = MS + Ma . 


But the altitude of the star, being in this case measured from 
the north point N, is the supplement of the arc obtained 
by thus adding the north declination to the meridional alti- 
tude of the equator. 

We see then that the declination of a star (or its north 
polar distance) determines the altitude of its culmmating 
point. To determine the time at which the star culminates 
it is necessary that another co-ordinate should be knowzi. 

As we measure the declination from the equator, or in Right 
other words, determine the altitude of culmination by a aicensiou 
reference to the equator, it is manifestly convenient to 
measure the time of a star’s culmination by referring it 
to the time of culmination of some selected point on the 
equator. This is the course adopted by astronomers. 

The point selected for the purpose is one of the two 
points in which a great circle on the celestial sphere, called 
the ecliptic, and presently to be more particularly described, 
cuts the equator. This point is called the first point of 
Aries, and is indicated by the sign T. At present it is 
only necessary to note that this point is in reality affected 
by a alow motion on the star-sphere, due to the fact that the 
axis on which the star-sphere apparently turns undergoes 
a slow change of position within the star-sphere itself, so 
that the equator is not really a fixed circle on the heavens. 

But for the purpose we have at present in view this slow 
change may be neglected ; and we assume that the observer 
on earth has the equator as a fixed circle from which to 
measure the decKnation of stars, and that he also has a 
fixed point on the equator by which to time the cubninar 
tion of each star. Knowing the declination of a star, he 
knows at what altitude it will culminate as viewed from 
the fixed station at which thus far we have supposed him 
to be placed. Let him now note the exact moment at 
which the first point of Aries culminates, and let him 
observe the precise interval in time between that moment 
and the moment when a star of known declination cul- 
minates ] this interval is constant, and thereafter he will 
always know not only at what altitude that star will cul- 
minate, but at what time after the culmination pf the point 
T. The interval in time between the culmination of T 
and the culmination of a given star is called the right 
ascension of the star. It may be measured, indeed, as an 
arc, viz., as the arc on the equator intercepted between T 
and that point in which a meridian circle through the star 
intersects the equator, the arc being measured in the direc- 
tion opposite to that in which the star-sphere rotates. But 
the right ascension is more conveniently and now almost 
always measured in time. 

The time measurement employed is the rotation of the 
star-sphere itself. The interval in time between the suc- 
cessive culminations of T is called a sidereal day. It is 
divided into 24 hours (numbered 0, 1, 2, 3 . . . to 24), 
each hoxir into 60 minutes, each minute into 60 seconds. 

If we have a clock showing 24 hours, and so rated as always 
to show 0 hour 0 min. 0 sec., when T is at its culmination, 
that clock win always show true sidereal time. Such a 
clock would gain nearly 4 min. a day as compared with an 
ordinary clock ] but we need not at present dwell upon this 
point. Now the right ascension (or, as it is written, the 
B.A.) is indicated in sidereal time, and therefore corre- 
sponds to the time shown by the sidereal clock when that 
star is culminating. > Thus, if a star’s right ascension is 
3 h. 2 m. 6 s., then when the sidereal clock shows time 
3 h. 2 m. 6 s., that star is culminating. Whether it be day 
or night the astronomer knows this certainly, that is, if his 
sidereal clock is trustworthy. 

It will be manifest that an observer at a fixed station, 
as we have thus far supposed our observer to be, raquirefr 
to have the means of determining— (1) the moment at which 
a star culminates (or is on the meridian), and (2) the star’s 
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altitude wlien at its culminatioEu We have seen how the 
movement of the star-sphere determines the co/rdincd points 
iraasitin* of the horizon. Suppose now a telescope or pointer, so 
strument. set as to turn upon a horizontal axis lying exactly east and 
west, as in fig. 4. We see that when the telescope is rotated 
on tliis axis, the line 
of sight, esy or the 
optic^ axis of the 
telescope, sweeps 
round in the plane of 
the meridian. It can 
be directed due south 
towards S, or to M 
(theculminatingpoint 
of the celestial equa- 
tor), or to Sy a star on 
the meridian, or to 
the zenith Z, or to 
the pole P, or to the 
north point 1 ^, — in 

fine, to any point on . 

the celestLalmeridka Instrument. 

Now, if any contrivance be adopted to enable the observer 
to note the exact moment of sidereal time when a star 
crosses the middle of the field of view of such a tele- 
scope, then the right ascension of that star is known at 
once. If also the angle ZO^ can be determined, we learn 
the starts zenith distance. This added to ZP, the zenith 
distance of the pole, is the starts north polar distance, PZ^ ; 
and in this instance the complement of the zenith distance 
is the north declination. Such an instrument, if devised 
simply or mainly for noting the moment of culmination, is 
called a transit mstrument. If arranged with circles so 
that angles — as the zenith distance Zs — can be determined, 
the instrument is called a transit circle. An arrangement, 
now little used, in which a meridional circle bearing a 
telescope works against a fixed plane surface or wall 
(necessarily standing in a north-and-south position) is called 
a mural circle. At present, however, we need not discuss 
these varieties of construction. The point to be specially 
noted in this plan is that, from observations of the star- 
sphere, we determine the cardinal points ) and then the 
position of any star in the heavens can be determined by 
an instrument contrived so as to swing in the plane of the 
meridian. This done, a clock, carefully rated to show 
sidereal time, enables the astronomer at a fixed station to 
turn his transit instrument to the point of culmination of 
a star at the exact time when the star will culminate, and 
at the true place of such culmination. 


Chapter II, — The Earth slwvm to he a Globe within 
the Star-Sphere, 

But now let us suppose our observer to travel in a north- 
and-south direction, in order to determine what change, if 
any, will be produced by such voyages. . The first effect 
noticed is that the pole of the heavens rises higher and 
higher above the northern horizon, as he travels farther 
and farther north, whereas the pole sinks lower and lower 
down towards the northern horizon the farther the observer 
travels towards the south. Close observation shows that 
the change of the pole’s elevation is either exactly propor- 
tional to the observer’s change of place in a north-and-south 
direction, or so nearly so that any discrepancy will require 
the closest and most exact scrutiny. The observer also 
notices that the stars retain their relative positions abso- 
lutely unaltered, but that new stars are seen in the south 
when he travels southward. This shows that the star- 
sphere is either truly a spherical enclosure, — all the stars 
lying at the same distance, — or else that the distances of 


the stars are so enormous that the displacement of the 
observer on the earth, even by several hundred miles, is as 
nothing by comparison. The uniform change in the pole’s 
elevation cannot be explained, however, by merely supposing 
the stars very far away compared with terrestri^ distances. 
For let us suppose that A, B, 0, D (fig. 5) represent four 
equidistant stations along a straight north-and-south line 
SN, and that AlP is the direction in which the polar axis 
seems to lie, as seen from the station A, then from D it is 
seen at a greater elevation, or as in direction DP. Now, 
if we suppose P to be the actual pole of the heavens, then 
BP and CP should represent the polar axis as observed at 
B and C; but the angles PAN, PBN, PCN, PDN, do not 
increase uniformly, for this would imply that the angles 
APB, BPC, and CPD are equal, which we know from 
geometry not to be the case. Moreover, the star-sphere 
cannot rotate uniformly about two different axes, as PA 
and PD. 



It is manifest that we can only explain the observed Earth’s 
facts by assuming that the course pursued by the supposed surfe.ce 
observer is not a straight line as SN (fig. 5), but curved, ^ 
and that it is curved uniformly, since the polar elevation south^ * 
changes uniformly when the observer travels at a uniform 
rate. It follows, therefore, that the path of the observer 
must be part of a circular arc such as d a g in fig. 6. Here 
suppose a the first position of the observer, and that when 



Fig. 6. — Diagram to show Curvature of Earth. 


he travels southwards he passes over the equal arcs ab, 
be, c d, (fee., while his northward course from a carries him 
over the equal arcs a e, e f, f g. From a let the north pole 
of the heavens be seen in the direction aPa, and for con- 
venience, instead of drawing the south-and-north horizon 
line at a (which would be a tangent to the arc d g at a, and 
would be confused with other tangents required to be drawn 
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from b, c, d, &c.), let us draw a vertical line downwards 
from a to C, that is, towards the nadir ^ and let us draw 
Oa at right angles to aC, meeting the circle EaE', of which 
dg ia an arc, in a. Through C, the centre of this circle, 
draw PCF parallel to aP,. Then we suppose throughout 
that the pole of the celestial sphere is so far off compared 
with the dimensions of the circle EaE', that the apparent 
direction of the polar axis at aU points of the arc d g is the 
same, and therefore parallel to CP, Thus the polar axis 
at b is represented by the line bP^,, at c by the line cP^, 
and so on. Draw the vertical lines bC, cC, dC, <fec., and 
at right angles to them, through C, draw C5, Cc, Ccf, cfec.; 
then clearly the angular elevation of the pole at a, or the 
angle Paae, is equal to the angle PCa; at b the elevation 
of the pole, or the angle P^ba, is equal to the angle PC6; 
at c to PCc, and at d to PCd But these angles PCa, PCd, 
PCc, PCc^, diminish uniformly. In other words, to an 
observer travelling uniformly along an arc ab cd towards 
the south, the an^ar elevation of the pole would dimimaE 
uniformly, as it ia observed to do, if (1) the arc d a is 
circular, and (2) the pole of the heavens so far from the 
observer that lines drawn to it are appreciably paralleh 
Similarly the uniform increase of the polar elevation, to an 
observer traveUing northwards along the arc ag, is explained, 
since the elevation of the pole, as he passes to the stations 
e, f, and g, changes through the values PCe, PC/, PC^, 
increasing therefore uniformly. 

Continuing this voyage beyond ad, southwards, the 
observer linds the pole continues to sink, until at length 
when he has arrived at a station E, the north pole of the 
heavens is on the horizon due north, or in direction EPe. 
All the phenomena of celestial rotation continue unchanged, 
except that towards the south many new stars have come 
into view. Moreover, the south pole of the heavens has 
now risen to the horizon, and lies due south, or in direction 
EP'b. If the observer were now to retrace his course, he 
woidd, of course, find the north pole of the heavens rising 
unifonnly again. But if instead of this he continue his 
journey southwards, he finds the south pole of the heavens 
rising uniformly. As he travels onwards to the successive 
stations d', c', b', a', <fec., so placed that Ed'= Ed, Ec' = 
Ec, <fcc., the phenomena presented may be described exactly 
as for the northern stations d, c, b, a, ckc., respectively, 
except that for northern must be written southern, and for 
southern northern, throughout. 

The difference in the position of observers on the 
northern and southern sides of E, fig. 6, may be con- 
veniently illustrated as in fig. 7, where G represents the place 
of an observer near Greenwich, and C the place of an 
observer near Cape Town, but due south of the former, and 
HZA, H'Z'A', are supposed to represent the apparent 
hemispherical dome of the heavens above and around these 
respective observers. (These hemispherical domes should, 
of course, be very much larger in proportion, each being 
here represented with a radius of about 3500 miles, whereas 
the nearest of the celestial bodies, our moon, is nearly 
240,000 from us.) G^o represents the apparent direction 
of the northern celestial pole as seen from Greenwich, 
raised about 51^® above the north point of the horizon at 
A, and G<5 is the direction of the southern or culminating 
point of the celestial equator, about 38^® above the south 
point H of the Greenwich horizon. (The east and west 
■points of the horizon-circle are projected at the point G.) 
At C, Qp' is the direction of the southern celestial pole, 
about 34 J® above the southern horizon at H'; Ce' is the 
direction of the culminating or north point of the celestial 
equator, about 55^° above the northern horizon at K, 
Measure- We see that journeys taken in a north -and -south 
direction lead to apparent changes of the dome of the 
• heavens, only explicable on the assumption that the path 


traversed is a circular arc, or nearly so. It is clear also 
that the radius of this circular arc is determinable if the 
observer notes how much the elevation of the pole is 
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changed for any given distance traversed by him in a north- 
and-south direction. Suppose, for instance, that in travel- 
ling from a to b (fig. 6) he finds the elevation of the pole 
diminished by 7®, and that he has travelled about 480 miles, 
then (as already shown) he knows that ab — ah = change 
in polar elevation = an arc of 7® of the circumference of the 
circle along which he is travelling. Hence the whole 
3S0 

circumference — x 480 miles = 24,686 miles; whence 

the diameter of the circle = (roughly) 24,686 x — = 7855 

miles. This is not the true diameter of the earth’s globe, 
being supposed to be the result of only a rough observation; 
but the method serves sufi6ciently to show how in very 
early times astronomers obtained a measure of the earth. 

For from whatever station the observer starts on north- 
and-south journeys, the same uniform elevation or depres- 
sion of the visible pole as he travels towards or from it is 
observed ; and the inference, therefore, is that the earth is 
a globe, since all the lines drawn on it in a north-and-south 
direction are circular arcs of equal radius. The points 
corresponding to E, where the poles are both on the horizon, 
mark the place of the terrestrial equator ; and the points 
on the earth, P and P' (which have never yet been reached), 
where the north and south celestial poles are respectively 
vertical, are the terrestrial or geographical poles. 

Thus far we have considered only journeys made along Earth’s 
a north-and-south course. Journeys pursued due east or surface 
due west, that is, always towards the point of the hori- 
zon which is 90® to the right or to the left of the north * 

point, show equally that the observer is travelling on 
the surface of a globe, though they produce no apparent 
change either in the elevation of the pole or in the posi- 
tion of the points at which known stars rise, culminate, 
and set. We have seen that the observer who remains 
always at one station can determine the absolute time 
when any given star will culminate. Let us suppose that 
when journeying eastward or westward he can carry with 
him his sidereal time-measurer, and that this continues 
throughout to show the true sidereal time of his original 
station. Then if he is traveUing eastward he wiU find that 
any given star, instead of culminating at the time noted 
for that star as observed at his original station, wiU cul- 
minate earlier. The right ascension of the star \rill remain 
unchanged, for this is the difference between its time of 
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CulminatioB and the time when the point T cuhninates. 
But instead of T culminating when clock points to 
0 h. 0 m. 0 s. of sidereal time, it will culminate before the 
dock so points; and each star will culminate as much 
before ^ sidereal time, that is, before the sidereal time 
corresponding to its right ascension. On the contrary, if 
the observer travels westwards from his original station, 
he finds that each star culminates later. Moreover, the 
observer finds that the amount of change in point of time 
corresponds to the distance he travels. Suppose a, fig. 8, 
to be his original sta- 
tion, and let aa' be a 
small circle of aglobe, 
having P and F, as 
before determined 
(see fig. 6), for poles. 

Then the observer 
finds that the change 
in the time of a star’s 
culmination corre- 
sponds exactly to the 
length of arc tra- 
versed by him round 
the circle on the 
assumption that a 
complete circumfer- 
ence of this circle 
corresponds to 24 hours of sidereal time. Thus, if a is at 
Greenwich, the polar elevation is Sl-J-®, and, therefore, Ea 
(from what has been already shown in explaining fig. 6), 
is an arc of 51^"*; the radius of oa', = EO sin. 51^®, 
and the observer finds that T, the change of time in 
the culmination of T , or any given star, for a given easterly 
or westerly distance d traversed from Greenwich, is such 
that 

T : a sidereal day i: d \ ^rr, EO. sin. 51^®. 

This corresponds with the result of the former series of 
observations in showing that the earth is a globe, suspended, 
as it were, within the star-sphere ; and that either the star- 
g)here turns uniformly around this terrestrial globe from 
east to west once in 24 sidereal hours, or else the terrestrial 
globe turns uniformly round the axis PP' (fig. 6) once in 
24 sidereal hours from west to east. 
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Chapter III . — Of the Apparent Motiom of the 8un^ 

The earth has now been shown to be a globe within the 
star-sphere, and whether the earth rotates within the star- 
sphere, or the star-sphere rotates round the earth, or both 
the earth and the star-sphere rotate, it is known that, 
relatively to the earth, the star-sphere rotates from east to 
west once in 24 sidereal hours. This rotation, whether 
apparent or real, takes place without any appreciable change 
in the relative position of the fixed stars. And the law of 
rotation having once been ascertained, it follows that the 
time of culmination of any star, and the position of the star 
at the time, are known, insomuch that a telescope or pointer 
can be directed to the place of the star at the moment of 
culmination with perfect exactness. Moreover, a star can 
be followed by An instrument properly devised, in such sort 
that a pointer shall continue directed upon the star aU 
through the 24 sidereal hours. Suppose, for example, that 
Equatorial PF (fig, 9) is a rod turning on pivots P and P' so placed 
mstru- that the axis of the rod points to the pole of the heavens; 

then if TT' be a telescope so attached to an axis in or on PF 
(as at O) that it can be turned in any angle to PF ; then 
if this telescope be placed so that e s, its optical axis, is 
directed toward a star (in which case, necessaiily, the angle 
PO« will be equal to the stains north polar distance), it is 


clear that by rotating the axis PP' uniformly once in 24 
sidereal hours, and in the direction corresponding to the 
rotation of the 
heavens, the opti- 
cal axis will con- 
tinue to be directed 
towards the star 
throughout the 
whole of those 24 
hours, even when 
the star is below 
the horizon. If a 
star’s north polar 
distance be 
known, a telescope 
thus mounted can 
be placed so that 
POs is the proper 



Fig. 9. — Equatorial Instnunent. 


angle, without seeing the star. If, further, we know the 
star’s right ascension, and also the true sidereal time, we can 
not only set the telescope so that POs shall be the proper 
angle, but can rotate the axis PP' in such sort that the tele- 
scope shall be pointed directly towards the star. Suppose, for 
example, that the star’s N.P.D. — 75°, and the E.A. = 1 hour 
26 min. (or 21^°), (in other words, the star is close to t} of 
the constellation Pisces}; and let the time indicated by the 
sidereal dock be 3 hours 10 min. Then set TT' (fig. 9) so 
that the angle PO^ = 75°, turn the axle PP' so that TT' or 
e$ lies in the meridian, — in other words, let the telescope 
be directed due south, only with an elevation of 53^°, 
which is the supplement of 75° 4* the polar elevation at 
Greenwich, where the observation is made. Then, since 
the sidereal time is 3 hours 10 min., we know that the point 
T was on the meridian 3 hours 10 min. before the moment 
of observation; and since the star’s B.A. = 1 hour 26 min., 
we know that the star was on the meridian 1 hour 26 min, 
after T ; hence the star was on the meridian 1 hour 44 
min. (3 hours 10 min. — 1 hour 26 min.) before the moment 
of observation. We have then only to rotate the axis PF 
so as to follow the rotation of the star-sphere through an 
angle of 26° (the angle corresponding to 1 hour 44 min,, 
since. 360° corresponds to 24 hours) to have the telescope 
directed upon the star. And as we can thus direct a tele- 
scope, mounted as shown in fig. 9, towards a star at any 
hour (even when a star is below the horizon, in which case, 
of course, the telescope will be directed downwards), so con- 
versely, it is clear that when the telescope is directed in any 
manner we can tell towards what point of the star-sphere 
the tube is turned. Thus, if the time shown by the sidereal 
clock Is 3 hours 10 min., and the telescope be in such a 
position that, in order to bring it to the meridian, it would 
have to be turned round the polar axia backwards through 
an arc of 26°, corresponding to the rotation of the heavens 
in 1 hour 44 min., then we know that it is directed to a 
point in the star-sphere whose right ascension is 3 hours 10 
min. - 1 hour 44 min., or 1 hour 26 min. If, further, we 
note that the angle POs is one of 75°, we know that the 
north polar distance of the point towards which the tele- 
scope is directed is 75°. The point, therefore, is known, 
and is close to the star t] Piscium. 

We perceive, then, that if any celestial object is visible, 
whether by day or night, then by simply directing towards 
it such a telescope as is shown in fig. 9, we can ascertain 
in what part of the stellar heavens that celestial object 
lies. And if the object is moving upon the stellar heavens, — 
or, in other words, if it is other than one of these fixed stars 
with which we have hitherto been dealing, — then by turning 
a telescope towards it from time to time we can detenuine 
its apparent path among the stars. So that in the case of 
the sun, which is never seen in company with the stars, 
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simply because Ms light, by illuminating our air, veils the 
stars from view, we can nevertheless ascertain exactly along 
what path on the star-sphere he seems to move, at what rate, 
and whether the rate is uniform or variable. 

But before we examine the results of observations carried 
out for tMs purpose, it will be well to consider a circum- 
stance affecting observations made in this manner. We 
refer to the refractive action of the earth’s atmosphere, by 
wMch the apparent positions of the celestial bodies are to 
some degree affected. This is the proper place to mention 
the effects of refraction, because there can be little doubt 
that it was during observations of the sun that the refractive 
action of the atmosphere was first discovered. However, in 
explaining this action reference will be made to the stars as 
heretofore, in order that the inquiry into the sun’s apparent 
motions may be referred solely to the sphere of the fixed stars. 

By a well-known optical law, a ray of light in passing 
obliquely from one medium to another of greater density 
is refracted or bent towards the normal to their common 
surface. We may regard our atmosphere as composed of 
an infinity of concentric spherical shells, whose densities 
increase the nearer they are to the earth’s surface. When a 
ray of light from a star enters the atmosphere, therefore, it 
is inflected towards the earth, and the inflection is increased 
by every successive stratum of the atmosphere through 
which the light passes. In fig. 10, let AA', BB', CC', 



represent the boundaries of successive strata, supposed for 
convenience to have a finite tMckness. A ray of light 
from S, reacMng the highest stratum at a, leaves its original 
direction Sao?, and travels in the direction ab^; reaching the 
next stratum at b it is further bent, viz., from direction aby 
to the direction bz ; and at c it is deflected in the direction 
cO. In its progress from a to O, it has therefore succes- 
sively moved in the direction of the sides of the polygon 
abcO ; and to the spectator at O, the star from wMch it pro- 
ceeded, instead of appearing in its true place at S, will 
appear to be at S"', or in the last direction of the visual ray. 
Now if AA is the most elevated stratum of the atmosphere 
into wMch the ray enters in the direction Sa, it is clear that 
the whole effect is produced by the atmospherical strata 
situated below AA, and that the length of Sa is perfectly 
indifferent; hence the refraction is entirely independent of 
the distance of the stars, provided they are beyond the 
limits of the earth’s atmosphere. 

The decrease of the density of the atmosphere, from the 
surface of the earth upwards, follows the law of continuity, 
or takes place by insensible degrees ; so that the luminous 
ray, in traversing the atmosphere, enters at every instant 
into a denser medium, and is therefore continually brought 
nearer and nearer to the vertical direction. Hence the true 
path of the ray is curvilinear, and concave towards the 
earth, as represented in fig. 11. TMs is equivalent to the 
supposition that the thickness of the different concentric 
strata of uniform density is infinitely small, and that the 
light, as it successively penetrates each, deviates from its 
former path by an infinitely small angle, which may be 


considered as the differential of the refraction, the total 
amount of wMch will therefore be obtained by integration 
The direction of 
the ray, when it 
reaches the eye of 
I the observer, is 
the tangent to the 
last portion of its 
curvilinear path ; 
and the apparent 
zenith distance of ^ 
the star will be 
ZOS', while the 
real zenith dis- 
tance is ZOS. 

The difference of 

these two angles, namely S'OS, is what is denominated 
the Aztroncmiical Refractim, It is evident that the whole 
path of the ray is confined to the vertical plane in which 
the star and the eye of the observer are situated ; for the 
earth and its atmosphere being very nearly spherical, that 
plane wiU divide the strata symmetrically ; there will, 
therefore, be no displacement in a lateral direction, i,e,j no 
refraction out of the vertical plane. When the observed 
star is due north or south, the vertical plane is the plane of 
the meridian; hence, in meridional observations, the whole 
of the refraction takes place in declination, while the right 
ascension remains unaltered. 

It is evident that the amount of the refraction is greater 
in proportion as the observed star is nearer to the horizon ; 
for in this case the luminons rays strike the tangent planes 
of the atmospherical strata more obliquely, and have besides 
to traverse a greater extent of atmosphere before they arrive 
at the eye of the observer. On determining by experiment 
the refraction at every altitude from zero to 90°, tables of 
Refraction may be constructed, wMch will furnish the 
means of discovering the law of its diminution; but as 
such a process would be exceedingly tedious, and likewise 
apt to lead to erroneous results on account of the inevitable 
errors of observation, it is found more convenient to assume 
some hypothesis for a basis of calculation, and to verify 
the results wMch it leads to by comparing them with 
observation. In regard to medm wMch may be said to 
be permanent, — such, for instance, as water and glass, — the 
determination of the refraction is not attended with great 
difficulty ; but the circumstances are greatly altered when 
we come to make experiments on the atmosphere. In this 
case the difficulty arises from the incessant changes which 
the atmosphere is undergoing relatively to its refractive 
power,— changes wMch it is impossible for the observer 
fully to appreciate, inasmuch as he can only determine its 
physical state within a short distance of the earth, while 
that of the upper strata remains wholly unknown to him. 
The refractive power of the atmosphere is affected by its 
density and temperature. The effects of the humidity are 
insensible ; for the most accurate experiments seem to 
prove that the watery vapours diminish the density of the 
air in the same ratio as their refractive power is greater. 
It is therefore only necessary, even in delicate experiments, 
to have regard to the state of the barometer and thermo- 
meter at the time the observation is made. At a medium 
density, and at the temperature of melting ice, it was found 
by Biot and Arago, from a great number of exact experi- 
ments, that at any altitude between 10° and the zenith 
the refraction is very nearly represented by the formula 
r = 60"'6 tan. (Z - 3*25 x r), in wMch r is the refrac- 
tion corresponding to a given zenith distance Z. With 
the exception of the numerical coefficients, this formula 
was first given by Bradley ; but whether it was deduced 
from theory by that astronomer, or was only empirical, is 
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uncertain. Bradley’s formula was r = 57" tan. (Z - 3 x r). 
WTien the direction of the luminous rays makes a smaller 
angle than 10"* with the horizon, it becomes indispensable 
to take into account, in the calculation of the refraction, 
the law of the variation of the density of the atmosphere 
at different altitudes, — a law which is subject to incessant 
variation, from the operation of winds and other causes 
which agitate the atmosphere, as well as the decrease of 
temperature in the superior regions. For this reason all 
astronomical observations which have not refraction directly 
for their object, or which are not by their nature inde- 
j>endent of its influence, are made at an elevation exceed- 
ing 10"*. For lower altitudes it is to be feared that no 
theory will ever be found sufficiently exact to entitle the 
observations to much confidence. 

Twilight. [It may be explained here in passing that the refraction of 
the rays of light in traversing the earth’s atmosphere is the 
cause of Twilight, which sensibly lengthens the duration of 
the day, and prevents a sudden transition from light to 
darkness on the disappearance of the sun. When the sun 
is more than 33' below the horizon, the refraction is not 
powerful enough to bring his rays sufficiently near the 
earth to reach our eyes ; they pass over our heads, and are 
irregularly reflected by the molecules of the atmosphere. 
By this means a portion of the celestial vault is enlightened, 
while the sun is invisible. This illumination of the upper 
regions is called the twilight. It commences as soon as 
objects can be distinguished before sunrise, and terminates 
when they cease to be visible after the sun has set. The 
time, however, at which the twilight commences and ter- 
minates cannot be assigned with any degree of precision. 
It is generally supposed to be limited by the depression of 
the sun 18® below the horizon. Lacadlle found the limit 


in the torrid zone to be between 16° and 17°. According 
to Lemonnier, it varies in France between 17° and 21°. 
The duration of the twilight wOl evidently be longer or 
shorter according as the inclination of the sun’s motion to 
the horizon is more or less oblique. 

The apparent enlargement of the sun and moon near the 
is an optical illusion, connected in some measure 
sxin and atmosphere, of which various explanations have 

moon near been given since the time of Ptolemy. According to the 
horizon. ordinary laws of vision, the celestial bodies, particularly the 
moon, which is nearest to the earth, ought to appear largest 
in the meridian, because their distance is then less lian 
wijen they are near the horizon ; yet daily experience 
proves that the contrary takes place To an observer 
placed at E (fig. 12), the visual angle subtended by the 


moon, in the horizon at 
M, is somewhat less 
than that under which 
she appears in the 
zenith at 0^ and this 
fact, a consequence in- 
deed of her circular 
motion, is proved by 
accurate measurement 



of her diameters in h 

those circumstances by V 

the micrometer. The \Z 


mean apparent diameter 
of the moon, at her 
greatest height, is 31' 


Vv. ■ 

* - oi.. 

Fig. 12, 


in round numbers, hut in the horizon she seems to the eye 
two or three times larger. The commonly received ex- 
planation of this phenomenon was first given by Descartes, 
and after him by Dr Wallis, James Gregory, Malebranche, 
Huyghens, and others, and may be stated as follows: — The 
opinion which we form of the magnitude of a distant body 
does not depend exclusively on the visual angle under 


which it appears, but also on its distance ; and we judge 
of the distance by a comparison with other bodies. "VVhen 
the moon is near the zenith there is no interposing object 
with which we can compare her, the matter of the atmos- 
phere being scarcely visible. Deceived by the absence of 
intermediate objects, we suppose her to be very near. On 
the other hand, we are used to observe a large extent of 
land lying between us and objects near the horizon, at the 
extremity of which the sky begins to appear ; we there- 
fore suppose the sky, with all the objects which are visible 
in it, to be at a great distance. The illusion is also greatly 
aided by the comparative feebleness of the light of the 
moon in the horizon, which renders us in a manner sensible 
of the interposition of the atmosphere. Hence the moon, 
though seen under nearly the same angle, alternately ap- 
pears very large and very small. Desaguliers illustrated 
the doctrine of the horizontal moon by the supposition of 
our imagining the visible heavens to be only a small por- 
tion of a spherical surface, as mnop (fig. 12), in which case 
the moon, at different altitudes, will appear to be at dif- 
ferent distances, and will therefore seem to vary in magni- 
tude, as at m, n, o.] 

Correction being made for refraction, the true position 
of the sun on the star-sphere can be ascertained day after 
day ; and thus his apparent motions, £us we have said, can 
be determined. 

The result of such observations is to show that in a Apparent 
period of about 365 days the sun traverses a great circle of motion d 
the star-sphere inclined to the equator. This period is 
called a gear, and is familiar to all as the period in which The yecr. 
the sun’s varying positions, alternately north and south of 
the equator, bring about the circuit of the seasons. For 
we have already seen that a star to the north of the equator 
is above the horizon more than half the sidereal day, and 
at its meridian culmination has an altitude exceeding that 
of the south point of the equator. When the sun is north 
of the equator he has a daily arc like that of a star similarly 
placed, so that day lasts longer than night, and at mid-day 
the sun pours his heat more directly on the earth than if 
he were on the equator. In like manner it is shown that, 
when the sun is south of the equator, night lasts longer 
than day, and the sun at mid-day has a smaller altitude than 
if he were on the equator. The result of constant experience 
shows, that the sun’s declination reaches its maximum on 
the south side of the equator about the 22<i of December, 
when it amounts to 23°*465, From this time it gradually 
diminishes till about the 21st of March, when the sun 
reaches the plane of the equator. At this time the days 
and nights are of equal length all over the earth, and the 
instant of time at which the sun’s centre is in the equatorial 
plane is called the instant of the equinox. The sun then 
passes to the northern side of the equator, and his declina- 
tion or meridional altitude continues to increase till about 
the 22d of June, when he becomes stationary, and then 
again shapes his course towards the equator. His maxi- 
mum declination on the north side of the equator is exactly 
equal to that on the south, amounting to 23"* *465. The 
sun now continues to approach the equator till about the 
24th of September, when he again reaches that plane, and 
a second equinox succeeds. Continuing still to move in 
the same direction, he declines from the equator south- 
ward, till he reaches his former limit about the 22d of 
December ; and so oii continually. 

The two small circles of the sphere, parallel to the Tropics 
equator, which pass through the two points where the decli- 
nation , is greatest, are called the Solstices or the Tropics ; 
that on the northern hemisphere is called the Tropic oj 
Cancer, and the other is called the Tropic of Capricorn. 

These two parallels, which mark the extreme limits of 
the sun’s declination, are, as has just been stated, equally 
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distant from the equator, with regard to which the varia- 
tions of declination on either side are perfectly symmetrical 
and uniform. 

The observations of the sun’s right ascensions and 
meridional altitudes, which have been made daily during 
so great a number of years, and under so many different 
meridians, furnish complete proof that the projection of the 
sun’s orbit is a great circle of the celestial sphere, and that 
the orbit itself is wholly confined to the same plane, 
idiptic. The great circle which the sun describes in virtue of his 
proper motion is called the Ecliptic, It has received this 
name from the circumstance that the moon, during eclipses, 
is either in the same plane or very near it. These pheno- 
mena can, in fact, only happen when the sun, earth, and 
moon are nearly in the same straight line, and, conse- 
quently, when the moon is in the same plane with the earth 
and the sun. The angle formed by the planes of the 
ecliptic and equator, which is measured by the arc of 
a circle of declination intercepted between the equator and 
Begnitions tropic, is called the Obliquity of the Ecliptic. The two 
points in which the equator and ecliptic intersect each other 
are called the Equinoctial Points ; they are also denomi- 
nated the Nodes of the Equator ; and the straight line con- 
ceived to join them is the Line of the Equinoxes^ or the 
Line of the Nodes. The node through which the sun 
passes on coming from the south to the north of the 
equator is called the Ascending Node, and is usually distin- 
guished by the character ft ; the opposite node is the 
Descending Node, and is marked by tJ. A straight line 
passing through the centre of the earth, perpendicular to 
the plane of the ecliptic, is called the Axis of the Ediptic, 
and the points in which its prolongation meets the sphere 
are called its Poles — ^these denominations being analogous 
to those of the axis and poles of the equator. The two 
small circles of the sphere which pass through the poles 
of the ecliptic, and are parallel to the equator, are called 
the Polar Circles. 

2t)dhcal The ecliptic has been divided by astronomers, from time 
^ immemorial, into twelve equal parts, called Signs, each of 
which consequently contains 30 degrees. The names and 
BjTiibols by which they are characterised are as follows : — 


north of th« Kquator. South of the Equator. 


Aries, 

T 

Libra, 

:£b 

Taurus, 

b 

Scorpio, 

R 

Gemini, 

n 

Sagittarius, 

t 

Cancer, 

3E 

Capricomus, 

r> 

Leo, 

SI 

Aquarius 

..... zsi 

Virgo, 

TIJ 

Pisces, 

K 


In each of these signs the ancients formed groups of 
stars, which they denominated the Zodiacal constellatims 
(^coSwt, animals), not confined to the ecliptic, but included 
within an imaginary belt, extending 9® on each side of it, 
to which they gave the name of Zodiac kvkXo^, 

eirole or zone of the animals). The term sign is now 
employed only to denote an arc of 30®, and will probably 
soon be banished entirely from astronomical tables. It is 
now seldom used even for tables of the planets. For- 
merly, to denote that the longitude of a planet is 276® 12', 
it was usual to write 9* 6® 12'; or even to employ the 
characteristic symbol, and to write 6® 12', meaning that 
the planet was 12' in the 6th degree of Capricomus, or the 
tenth sign. The latter inconvenient practice is now laid 
aside, and the signs, when they are employed, are simply 
distinguished by the ordinal numbers. 

As the greater part of the celestial phenomena connected 
with the planetary system take place either in the ecliptic 
or in planes not greatly inclined to it, it is found to be 
most convenient to refer the positions of the planets, and 
frequently those of the stars also, to that pla»e The first 


point of Aries, which is the technical expression for the 
intersection of the ecliptic and equator, or the place of the 
sun at the vernal equinox, is assumed as the origin from 
which the degrees of the ecliptic, as well as of the equator, 
are counted from west to east, or in the direction of the 
sun’s annual motion. The angular distance of the sun 
from this point is called his Longitude, and the longitude 
of a star is the arc intercepted on the ecliptic between the 
same point and a great circle passing through the star per- 
pendicular to the ecliptic. The arc of this circle inter 
cepted between the star and the ecliptic, or, which is the 
same thing, the complement of the star’s distance from the 
pole of the ecliptic, is called the Latitude of the star ; so 
that longitude and latitude bear the same relation to the 
ecliptic that right ascension and declination bear to the 
equator. 

The sun’s motion along the ecliptic is found not to 
be strictly uniform, a circumstance into which we shah 
have to inquire more particularly farther on. In this 
place, let it suffice to notice that the sun is found to move 
more quickly in winter than in summer, the rate of motion 
changing from its maximum nearly in mid-winter to its 
minimum nearly in midsummer, and thence to its maxi- 
mum again. But at no time does the motion differ greatly 
from its mean rate of very nearly 59' in a sidereal day. 
If we call the mean rate 10,000, then the greatest and 
least rates of motion are represented by the members 
10,336 and 9664 respectively. 

The direction in which the sun travels round the ecliptic, 
and in which longitude is measured, is from west to east, 
that is, it is contrary to the direction in which the stax- 
sphere rotates. 

Chaptee IY. — The Solar Day — Equation of Time — 
The Seasons. 

Since the sun travels thus around the celestial sphere, it is 
manifest that the successive returns of the sun to the 
meridian cannot recur after the same interval of time as 
the successive returns of any given star. If on any day 
the sun’s centre when he is crossing the meridian has a 
particular position on the star-sphere, then when that point 
of the star-sphere next returns to the meridian, — that is, 
one sidereal day later, — ^the sun has travelled about l®from 
that point, moving along the ecliptic in a direction opposed 
to that in which the star-sphere rotates. The star-sphere 
must, therefore, rotate a little further round ibef ore the sun 
will be on the meridian. As a convenient first approxi- 
mation to the actual effects, let us make the supposition 
that the sun moves along the equator instead of the ecliptic, 
and that he moves exactly 1® in a sidereal day. In this 
case he would be exactly V from the meridian when the 
point he had occupied on the meridian the day before 
had reached the meridian. That point oh the star-sphere 
would have completed the full circuit of 360° of rotation 
while the sun had completed only 359®, and his diurnal 
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motion being therefore only of the star-sphere’s, it fol- 
lows that the solar day (or the interval between the sun’s 
successive returns to the meridian) would be greater than 
the sidereal day in the ratio of 360 : 359. Therefore, the 
solar day being divided into 24 x 60 minutes, the sidereal 
day would manifestly be 4 min, shorter. 

But as the sun moves in a circle inclined more than 
23® to the equator, and as the sun’s motion is slightly 
variable, and the mean rate less than 1° per sidereal day, 
these relations are not exactly presented. 

Let us, as a next approximation, suppose the sun to 
move uniformly round the equator once in the course of a 
year of 365 J days, and determine the length of a solar day 


Celestial 
latitude 
and lon^- 
tude. 
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on assumption. It is clear tkat whatever the sun’s 
daily retardation may be, he loses one complete circuit of 
the heavens in a year of 365 J solar days. In other words, 
while the sun has been carried round 366^- times by the 
diurnal rotation, the star-sphere has been earned round 
366 J times. Therefore, on our assumption 


365 J solar days == 366^ sidereal days 
and a sidereal day = solar day 

= 23 h. 56 m. 4 s. , approximately. 


This, in fact, indicates roughly the manner in which the 
mean solar day is connected with the sidereal day. It is 
only necessary in the above process to substitute the true 
length of the year for the value 365^ days, — meaning by 
the year, the year of seasons, measured by the successfl'ee 
returns of the sun to the equator as he crosses that circle 
with northward motion. But it will not be until we con- 
sider the actual nature of the motion by which the sun’s 
annual apparent motion is explained, that we need inquire 
into the exact relation between the mean solar day and the 
sidereal day. 

As the sun moves at a varying rate, it is manifest that 
the actual solar day measured by the successive returns of 
the sun to the meridian could not be constant in value, 
even if the sun moved round the equator. For the excess 
of a solar day over the sidereal day is caused by the motion 
of the sun on the star-sphere, and will be therefore greater 
or less according as the snn"s motion on the star-sphere is 
greater or less. The actual solar day, therefore, exceeding 
the constant sidereal day by a variable quantity, must 
necessarily be itself variable. It is greater than the mean 
in December and January, when the sun is moving at a 
rate greater than his mean rate, and less in June and Jnly 
when he moves at a less rate. And it is clear that if at 
the end of December the moment of the real sun passing 
the meridian were taken as the beginning of the mean 
solar day of twenty-four hours, then the next passage of 
the meridian by the actual sun would occur after the 
twenty-four hours of mean solar time had elapsed. Day 
after day the sun would come to the meridian at a later 
and later hour of mean solar time, until towards the end 
of March, when, the sun’s rate having acquired its mean 
value, the actual sun would not lag any farther behind. 
From this time he would gain, untd towards the end of 
June he would come to the meridian at noon of mean solar 
time. In the remaining half year he would be in advance, 
that is, he would cross the meridian before noon of mean 
solar time. Towards the end of September he would have 
made his greatest advance compared with mean time, and 
in the remaining quarter of the year he would gradually 
lose more and more of that gain, until at the end of 
December he would again cross the meridian at noon of 
mean solar time. 

But besides this cause of variation in the length of the 
true solar day, there is another depending on the inclination 
of the sun’s apparent path on the heavens to the celestial 
equator. To conceive the effect of this cause, it is neces- 
sary to have regard to the motion of the sun with reference 
to the equator. The sun describes every day a small arc 
of the ecliptic. Through the extremities of this arc sup- 
pose two meridians to pass ; the arc of the equator, which 
they intercept, is the sun’s motion for that day referred to 
the equator, and the time which that arc takes to pass the 
meridian is equal to the excess of the astronomical day 
over the sidereal. But it is obvious that at the equinoxes 
the arc of the equator is smaller than the corresponding 
axe of the ecliptic, in the proportion of the cosine of the 
obHqnity of the ecliptic ; at the solstices, on the contrary, 
it is greater in the proportion of the secant of the same 


obliquity. The astronomical day is diminished in the first 
case, and lengthened in the second. 

To have a mean astronomical day independent of these Mean s 
causes of inequality, astronomers have supposed a second 
sun to move uniforinly on the ecliptic, and to pass over the 
extremities of the axis of the sun’s orbit at the same in- 
stant as the real sun. This removes the inequality arising 
from the inequality of the sun’s motion. To remove the 
inequality arising from the obliquity of the ecliptic, con- 
ceive a third sun to pass through the equinoxes at the 
same instant with the second sun, and to move along the 
equator in such a manner that the angular distances of the 
two suns at the vernal equinox shall be always equal 
The interval between two consecutive returns of this third 
sun to the meridian forms the mean astr<momical day. 

Mean time is measured by the number of the returns of 
this third sun to the meridian ; and true time is measured 
by the number of returns of the real sun to the meridian. 

The arc of the equator, intercepted between two meridian Equation 
circles drawn through the centres of the true sun and the 
imaginary third sun, when reduced to time, is what ia 
called the Equation of Time, This will be rendered plainer 
by the following diagram. 



Fia. 13. — Motions of real and mean Sun. 

Let (fig. 13) be the star-sphere; 7a its axis; aficefe, 

<kc., the equator; ABODE, <kc., the northern half of the 
ecl^tic from T to — , on the side of the globe next the 
eye ; and MNOP, (fee., the southern half on the opposite 
side from ^ to T . Let the points at A, B, C, D, E, F, 
&c., mark off equal portions of the ecliptic gone through in 
equal times by the real sun, and those at a, 5, c, rf, /y 
&c., equal portions of the equator described in equal times 
by the fictitious sun ; and let ZTz be the meridian. 

As the real sun moves obliquely in the ecliptic, and the\ 
fictitious sun directly in the equator, any point between T 
and F on the ecliptic must be nearer the meridian ZTz, 
than the corresponding point on the equator from T to ^ 
that is to say, than the point whose distance from T is 
expressed by the same number of degrees ; and the more 
so, as the obliquity is greater ; and therefore the true sun 
comes sooner to the meridian every day whilst he is in the 
quadrant TF, than the fictitious sun does in the quadrant 
r/; for which reason the solar noon precedes noon by 
the clock, until the real sun comes to F, and the fictitioiM 
to f: which two points being equidistant from the meri- 
dian, both suns will come to it precisely at noon by the 
clock. 

Whilst the real sun describes the second quadrant of the 
ecliptic FGHIKL from Cancer to he comes later to the 
meridian every day than the fictitious sun moving through 
the second quadrant of the equator from /to ; for the 
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points at G, H, I, K, L, being farther from the meridian, 
their corresponding points at h, i, k, Z, must come to it 
later ; and as both suns come at the same moment to the 
point they come to the meridian at the moment of noon 
by the clock. 

In departing from Libra through the third quadrant, the 
real sun going through !MNOPQ towards at E, and the 
fictitious sun through mnopg towards r, the former comes 
to the meridian every day sooner than the latter, until the 
real sun comes to E, and the fictitious to r, and then they 
come both to the meridian at the same time. 

Lastly, as the real sun moves equably through STUVW, 
from E towards T, and the fictitious sun through gtuvw^ 
from r towards T, the former comes later every day to the 
meridian than the latter, until they both arrive at the point 
T , and then they make it noon at the same time with the 
clock. 

It is now easy to conceive the effect of taking into 
account the variable motion of the sun in his annua] circuit 
of the ecliptic. The effect already explained as arising 
from this cause, on the supposition that the sun moved in 
the equator, must simply be added to that just shown to 
arise from the obliquity of the ecliptic. 

Let us combine the two causes, starting from December 
31, on the assumption (near enough to the truth for our 
present purpose), that the sun moves most rapidly when at 
liis greatest southerly declination. The effect due to varia- 
tion of the sun^s motion may be called A, and that due to 
the obliquity of the ecliptic may be called B j and each 
may be considered positive or negative according as, con- 
sidered alone, it sets the real sun later or earlier than the 
mean sun. 

We find, then, from January 1 to March 31, A and B 
both positive, A increasing from 0 to its maximum, B 
passing from 0 through its maximum to 0 again. AU 
this time, then, A +■ B is positive. At the beginning A + B 
* 0. About the middle of February B has its maximum 
value, and A a value less than its maximum ; at March 31, 
B IS zero and A has its maximum value. 

From April 1 to June 30, A is positive and B negative, 
A diminishing from its maximum to zero, B passing from 
0 through its maximum negative value to 0 again. At 
the beginning, then, of this quarter, A -H B is positive and 
equal to the maximum value of Al. In the middle of 
May, B has its maximum negative value, and A has a 
value less than its maximum positive value. The maxima 
due to A and B being not far from equality, it follows 
that A H- B is now negative, and therefore some time before 
this A + B must have passed through the value 0. At the 
end of the quarter A -h B is again 0, because A « 0 and 
B-0. 

From July 1 to September 30, A is negative and B 
positive, A increasing from 0 to its maximum negative 
value, B passing from zero through its maximum positive 
value to zero again. Hence, at the beginning of the 
quarter A + B == 0 ,* at the end A + B = the maximum 
negative value of A. But about the middle of August, B 
has its maximum positive value while A has not its maxi- 
mum negative value ; hence at this time A -h B is positive, 
and therefore between then and September 30, A-fB 
vanishes. 

Lastly, from October 1 to December 31, both A and B 
are negative, A passing from its maximum value to zero, 
and B from zero to its ma-Timum value, and thence to zero 
again. Throughout the quarter, then, A -H B is negative. 
About the middle of November A + B is the sum of the 
maximum value of B and a value of A less than the maxi- 
mum. At the end of the quarter A + B — 0. 

Owing to the fact that the time when the sun moves 
most rapidly follows by a few days the date (December 21) 


when the sun is at his greatest distance from the meridian, 
the dates above given are not strictly correct. The equa- 
tion of time, or A + B, is zero nearly midway between 
December 21 and the end of the year, or about Christmas 
day, and it vanishes again on or about April 16, June 16, 
and September 1st. The equation of time has four 
m axim a. On February 11, the real sun is later than the 
mean sun by a maximum interval of 14 min. 31 sec. ; on 
May 14, the real sun is earlier than the mean sun by a 
maximum interval of 3 min. 63 sec. j on July 16, the 
real sun is later than llie mean sun by a maximum interval 
of 6 min. 13 sec.; and lastly, on November 3, the real sun 
is earlier than the mean sun by a maximum interval of 16 
min. 19 sec. 

The inclination of the ecliptic to the equator lesults The 
necessarily, as already mentioned, in a difference of seasons, ‘sasons. 
When on the equator, the sun, like an equatorial star, is 
above the horizon during one-half of the day, and below 
the horizon during the other half. When he is north of 
the equator he is above the horizon for more than half 
the day, and reaches a higher altitude at noon than when 
on the equator. When south of the equator he is below 
the horizon for more than half the day, and does not reach 
so great an altitude at noon as when he is on the equator. 

As he is perceptibly the source of Kght and heat, it fol- 
lows that when he is north of the equator we receive (in 
our northern latitudes), more light and heat than when he 
is on the equator, and so much the more as his northerly 
declination is greater; while when he is south of the 
equator we receive less light and heat than when he is on 
the equator, and so much the less as his southerly declina- 
tion is greater. These results are equally accounted for 
whether we regard the earth as fixed, and the sun as really 
travelling round the heavenly sphere on his inclined path, 
or whether we suppose the sun to be fixed, and the earth to 
travel around him on a correspondingly inclined path after 
the manner illustrated in fig. 14. Here, while the earth 



Fig. 14, — Diagram illustrating the Seasons. 


goes round the sun in the order of the letters A, B, C, Dj 
its Qyfg preserves its obliquity and always continues paral- 
lel to its first direction. At c the north pole inclines to- 
wards the sun, and brings all the northern places more 
into the light than at any other season of the year. But 
when the earth is at g^ the opposite point of the orbit, the 
north pole declines from the sun, and a leas nortion of the 
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Qortliern hemispliere receives Jh.M light and heat. At a 
aind e the axis is peipendicular to the plane of the orbit, 
so that the poles are situated in the boundaries of the illu- 
minated hemisphere, and, the sun being directly over the 
equator, the days and nights are equal at all places. In 
this figure M is the terrestrial equator, T the tropic of 
Cancer, the dotted circle the parallel of London, U the 
arctic or north polar circle, and P the north pole, where 
all the meridians or hour-circles meet. The spectator is 
supposed to be placed at the pole of the ecliptic. 

It is also manifest that if the earth circles around S, as 
in fig. 1 4, the observed phenomena of apparent solar motion 
will be precisely the same as though the sun circled around 
the fixed earth. Let us follow the earth round from the 
position a, noting how the sun would appear to move on 
the ecliptic, and also how the length of day would be 
affected by the varying position of the earth^a axis with 
respect to the sun. V^en the earth is at a, the beginning 
of Libra, about the 20th of March, the sun, as seen from 
the earth, appears at the beginning of Aries in the opposite 
part of the heavens, the north pole is just coming into 
light, and the sun is vertical to the equator, which, with 
aU its parallels, is divided into two equal parts by the circle 
which forms the boundary between the dark and iUuini- 
nated hemispheres, and therefore the days and nights are 
equal all over the earth. As the earth moves in the ecliptic, 
according to the order of the letters A, B, C, D, A:c., the 
north pole P comes more and more into the light, and the 
days increase in length at all places north of the equator JE. 
When the earth comes to the position between B and C, 
or the beginning of Capricorn, the sun, as seen from the 
earth, appears at the beginning of Cancer about the 21st 
of June ; and the north pole of the earth inclines towards 
the sun, so as to bring into light all the north frigid zone, 
and more of each of the northern parallels of latitude in 
proportion as they are farther from the equator. As the 
earth advances from Capricorn towards Aries, and the sun 
appears to move from Cancer towards Libra, the north pole 
recedes from the light, which causes the days to decrease 
and the nights to increase in length till the earth comes 
to the beginning of Aries, and then they are equal as 
before, — the boundary of light and darkness cutting the 
equator and all its parallels equally. The north pole then 
goes into the dark, and does not emerge till the earth has 
completed a semi-revolution of its orbit, or from the 22d of 
September tiU the 20th of March. Similar changes occur, 
miUatis rmitandisy in the southern hemisphere. 

It may be well to advise the reader not to allow his 
mind to be led astray by the proportions indicated in such 
pictures as fig. 14. It is absolutely impossible to illustrate 
the seasons, either by diagrams or by the use of a globe, 
without introducing incorrect relative dimensions ; but by 
combining two sets of pictorial illustrations, the mental 
error apt to arise from the study of such pictures as fig. 
14 may be got rid of. Thus, after carefully studying the 
relations illustrated in that figure, the reader should turn 
to Plate XXVIL, and after noting that the figure of the 
earth there shown is the same as that in fig. 14 (held so as 
to have Q^F uppermost), he should endeavour to picture to 
himself such a figure of the earth as is shown in the plate, 
trav^ing around the path EE\ but so reduced in dimen- 
sions that its whole disk would have a diameter less 
the hundredth part of that of the small white disk, at the 
centre of the plate, which represents the sun. It will then 
be instructive to extend this method to Mars, as figured in 
Pkte XXVIL, carrying this planet (after first imagining 
Ms disk reduced 5000 times) round his path MM', with 
constant axial pose. The planets pictured in Plate XXVIIL 
can be dealt with in like manner. Prom a careful study 
of the two plates, with special reference to the indicated 


scales, the general relations of the entire solar system can 
be inferred, and to some degree conceived. But for the 
purpose of actually picturing these relations to his mind, 
the reader may conveniently use Sir J. HerscheFs illustra- 
tion, as follows: — Choose any well-levelled field. On it 
place a globe 2 feet in diameter to represent the sun i Mer- 
cury will be represented by a grain of mustard seed, on 
the circumference of a circle 164 feet in diameter for its 
orbit; Venus a pea, on a circle 284 feet in diameter; the 
earth a [somewhat larger] pea, on a circle of 430 feet' 

Mara a rather large pin’s head, on a circle of 654 feet; 
the asteroids grains of sand, in orbits of from 1000 to 1200 
feet ; Jupiter a moderate-s^ed orange, on a circle of half 
a mile ; Saturn a small orange, on a circle of ^ths of a 
mile; Uranus a full-sized cherry, on a circle more than 
IJ miles; Neptune an extra-sized cherry, on a circle of 
ic^es in diameter. 

Chapteb V . — Apparent Motions of the Moon and 
Planets — Parallax. 

We have seen that while the stars remain fixed, to aU 
appearance, on the celestial concave, the sun circuits around 
a great circle of the star-sphere, moving always in one 
direction, and at a rate which, though variable in different 
parts of the circuit, does not vary largely, and is constant 
for each part of the ecliptic. Moreover, to ordinary obser- 
vation, continued for periods of a few years, the sun’s path 
in the heavens appears to remain always the same, and to 
bear the same relation to the poles and equator of the 
rotating star-sphere. 

But we have now to consider bodies which neither 
remain fixed like the stars, nor move in a constant ap- 
parent path like the sun. 

The moon is the most noteworthy of these bodies, be- Mooa’s) 
cause of her apparent size and brightness, and also because pJiases. 
of the remarkable changes of appearance wMch she pre- 
sents according to her varying position with reference to 
the sun. When she is seen near him in the heavens, she 
appears always like a fine sickle of light, with the horns 
turned away from him. When she is in the part of the 
heavens directly opposite to the sun, she appears with a 
full orb. When she is exactly midway between the point 
occupied by the sun and that opposite to him, she appears 
as a semicircle of light, with the convexity towards the 
sun; and in positions intermediate to these she appears 
with more or less of her circle illuminated, according as 
she is nearer to or further from the point directly opposite 
the sun. All this corresponds with what would happen if 
the moon were an opaque orb nearer to the earth than the 
sun, and filuminated by him. 

Now, when the moon is watched, even for a few hours 
only, she is found to be travelling on the star-sphere in 
the same direction as the sun (and, like him, on a path 
inclined to the equator), but much more rapidly than the 
sun travels. It is impossible to watch the moon com- 
pletely round the heavens, because she is found to pass 
close to the sun once in each circuit, and when very near 
to him cannot be seen. But whild she is visible, she 
travels continuously in one direction, and when she reap- 
pears, after having been for a day or two lost in the sun- 
light, she is seen to have shifted her place as though, dur- 
ing that interval, she had travelled continuously onwards. 

The moon’s circuit of the star-sphere is found to be Sidered 
completed in about 27 J solar days. But her circuit, con- Tionfii. 
sidered with reference to the sun, occupies, a longer interval 
Thus, suppose we observe her when she is opposite to the 
sun, or “ fulL’* Then she is in the same (or very nearly 
the same) place among the stars about 27^ days later. But 
in the meantime the sun has advanced ^ong the ecliptic 
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about 2V, and the point now directly opposite the sun has, 
of course, advanced by the same amount. The moon has, 
therefore, to travel further on before she is again exactly 
opposite the sun. It is found that this happens rather 
more than 2 days later ; or, in other words, that the in- 
terval between successive full moons amounts to about 29 J 
days. This interval is called a lunar months or lunation; 
the period during which the moon completes the circuit of 
the heavens being called a sidereal month. The lunation 
is also called a synodical month. 

The path in which the moon travels is found to be 
inclined at an angle of about 5® 9' to the ecliptic. But 
continued observation shows that the path, while retaining 
this incKnation, shifts slowly in position — the points where 
it intersects the ecliptic gradually retrograding (on the 
whole) until, in the course of about 18 J years, they have 
made a complete circuit of the ecliptic. It is also found 
that the moon moves, like the sun, with variable velocity 
in her apparent course. The parts of her path, however, 
where she moves most and least rapidly are not dxed in 
position like the corresponding parts of the sun's apparent 
circuit, but advance, traveUing round in 8*85 years. 

It follows, from the varying position of the moon’s 
apparent path with respect to the ecliptic, that her range 
north and south of the equator is variable. When she 
crosses the ecliptic, at or near the two points where the 
ecliptic crosses the equator, the inclination of her path to 
the ecliptic is either added to or subtracted from the in- 
clination of the ecKptic to the equator, so that her range in 
declination is, in one case, 23® 27' + 5® 9', or 28® 36' ; and 
in the other, 23® 27' - 5® 9', or 18° 18'. When she crosses 
the ecliptic at or near the two points where the ecliptic is 
furthest from the equator, the inclination of her path to 
the equator is nearly'the same as that of the ecliptic, the 
two paths — the ecliptic,, or sun’s path, and the apparent | 
lunar path — crossing the equator at different points. 

Thus far there is nothing in the observed celestial mo- 
tions which opposes itself to the belief that the earth is a 
fixed centre around which the celestial bodies are carried 
— ^the star-sphere by the diurnal rotation, the sun circling 
round the earth in his yearly course on the ecliptic, and 
the moon in her monthly (lunar) course on a variable 
path, and both these orbs partaking in the diurnal rotation 
of the star-sphere, just as bodies in a moving vehicle par- 
take in the motion of the vehicle, even though they may 
also be in motion among themselves. 

One circumstance in the moon’s apparent motions serves, 
however, to show that the bodies thus far observed lie at 
different distances, and falls properly to be considered in 
this place, seeing that the attention of astronomers must 
first have been directed to it when they were engaged in 
determining the moon’s motions. 

The earth being, as we have seen, a globe, and the sun 
and moon being apparently carried round this globe by the 
daily rotation, which is uniform, it would naturally occur 
to astronomers that, if these motions take place aVound the 
centre of the earth, they cannot appear altogether uniform 
as seen from the eccentric position of an observer placed 
anywhere on the surface. The stars, indeed, seem to be 
carried uniformly round, but that has been explained as 
due to their enormous distance. The sun moving mani- 
festly within the stellar concave, and the moon traveUing 
aj>parently within the sun’s orbit (as may be inferred from 
her phases), it might well be that their motions would be 
fc<und affected by the eccentricity of the observer’s position. 
Suppose, for example, that the centre of the earth is at 
P, fig. 15, and the observer is at E, and let EM, represent j 
a line of sight from E to the moon’s centre when she is | 
m the horizon (refraction being neglected). Then a line 
PM, from the centre of the ear^ to the moon is inclined to i 


the horizon line if we draw parallel to 

EMj„ so that either line represents the direction of the moon 
as observed from E, 
we see that, if she were 
observed from P, she 
would appear raised by 
the angle included be- 
tween the lines PM, 
and From E, 

then, she is seen lower 
down than her true 
geocentric position by 
the angle and 

similarly it is seen that, 
if the moon be at M, the 
direction EM in which FlU. 15. — Diagram illustrattoc: Tjunar 
she is seen is lower down Parallax. 

— ^that is, is less inclined to the horizon line — by the 
angle EMP, or its equal, MPtt* ; if the moon were at 
M', the displacement would be equal to the angle E!MT , 
and only when she is at the zenith Z does her direction 
EZ agree with her geocentric direction PZ. Her observed 
path from horizon to horizon, vrhen she rises high in the 
south, but does not reach the zenith, wiU be as the path 
(fig. 16), where her geocentric path is as 
This will happen if she is near enough to the earth for 
the angle EM,P (fig. 15), to be appreciable ; and aU that 
has heie been said of the moon is equally true of the sun. 


Fia 16. — Otserred and Geocentric Paths of the Moon, 

or any other celestial body. But in their case no appreci- 
able displacement occurs (at least none which the earlier 
modes of observation could indicate). In the case of the 
moon the displacement is very marked, being found to 
amount nearly to a degree when the moon is on the horizon. 

Such displacement is called parallax. Thus, when any 
celestial body is at M (fig. 15), the angle EMP (or 
MP?7 i), between the geocentric direction PM, and the 
apparent direction EM, is caUed the parallax of the body. 

T^en the celestial body is at so that its true direction 
is horizontal, the parallax EM,P, is manifestly greater 
than for any other position of the body at the same dis- 
tance from P. This maximum parallax is called the 
horizontal parallax^ and may be defined as the maximum 
angle subtended by the earth’s radius, as supposed to be 
seen from the body. 

It may be noticed, in passing, that if the geocentric dis- Parallaa 
tance of a celestial body » , the earth’s radius — r, and the 
horizontal parallax =* p, then 

■ . . . ( 1 ). 

EP 

This is manifest from fig. 15, where sin. PM,E— p^. 

Again, in the case of a body at M, using the same symbols, 
and calling the apparent altitude ME^f. and the 
paraJlai p\ we have 

p' = MPm 

- EPsimEPm raimt* 

8in.p 5 JP --“j— 

That is, sin. p'- sin. a . sin. p . . . ^3). 

For evMy celestial body, except the moon, the parallax is 
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so small that its aromeasure may be substituted for its | they be regarded as moving around the earth, mmit move 
Buie; hence, for (1) and (2) we may write I in orbits of very singular shape. 

While observing the stars, which maintain apparently a 
jp« ~ . (3); and =y> sin. a . . (4), constant position on the uniformly rotating star-sphere, the 

“ ancients early noted five bodies, which seem to travel 

for all the heavenly bodies except the moon. among the stars like the sun and moon, but not always in 

From the observed parallactic displacement of the moon one direction. To these bodies they gave the name of 
it is manifest, apart from the lunar phases, that the moon's planets, or wanderers (a term which ^so included the sun 
orbit relatively to the earth lies within the sun's. and moon, so that there were seven in all). Three could be 

Wb have now, however, to consider bodies which, if seen sometimes throughout the night, sometimes in the 





e: 

Fig. 17.— The Motion of Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars with respect to the Earth. 


morning, sometimes in the evening. To these were given the 
jiames Saturn, J upiter, and Mars 3 and careful observation 
showed that these bodies, when visible all through the 
night, always travel among the stars in a direction con- 
trary to that of the sun's yearly and the moon's monthly 
motion, but that this retrograde motion continues only for 
a certain length of time, being preceded and followed by 
an advancing inotion, which is greater in amount than the 
retrograde motion, so that, on the whole, these bodies are 
e^ed round in the same direction as the sun and moon. 
The nature of these apparent motions will best be under- 


stood by referring to fig. 17, and supposing an observer 
on the earth to watch Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars respec- 
tively traversing the twisted paths there indicated, in the 
order shown by the dates, the loops being supposed to lie 
very nearly but not quite in the level of the paper, which 
represents the plane of the ecliptic. But tliia peculiarity 
was noticed, that when any planet was at the outermost 
parts of the successive loops (as, for instance, when Jupiter 
was as where the date 1712 is placed on his loops), the 
planet was lost to view in the sun's rays, lying nearly in 
the same part of the sky, whereas, when a planet was at 


Ptolemaic 

system. 
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fche inuennost parts of the successive loops (as, for instauce, 
when Saturn was as where the date 1710 is placed on his 
loops), the planet was always opposite the sun. This 
exact agreement between the times when the planet and 
gun were in conjuTiction or in oppositim, and the tracing 
out of the apparent planetary loops, should have suggested, 
it would seem, a connection between the sun and planets ; 
for we see from fig. 1 7, that if the earth were the centre of 
the sun's motion, and each of the three planets had its 
looped path wherein to travel around the earth, there could 
be imagined no reason why the planet's motion round its 
loops should synchronise with the sun's motion on his 
nearly circular path. 

This view should have been confirmed by the apparent 
motions of two other planets, Venus and Mercury, which 
were found to remain always within a certain apparent 
distance from the sun, never being seen on the part of the 
sky opposite to him. Venus, the brighter, was observed 
to have the greater range on either side of the sun, moving 
from about 46° on the east of the sun, when she is seen 
as the Evening Star, to about the same distance on the 
west of the sun, when she is seen as the Morning Star ; 
while Mercury's greatest range on either side of the sun is 
more variable, being sometimes as great as 27°, and at 
other times not greater than 18°. So far as the motion 
of these planets on the star-sphere could be traced (by 
using such an instrument as in fig, 9 to determine their 
right ascension and declination), they appeared to follow 
looped paths, somewhat like the outer planets; but the 
nearer and farther parts of the successive loops were both 
lost to view, the two planets being always too near the 
sun's place in the heavens to be visible when tracing those 
parts of their paths. 

The five planets were found to travel always within a 
certain range on either side of the ecHptic, Venus, which 
has the greatest range, being sometimes as far as 9® north, 
or 9° south of the equator. A zone, or band, having the 
ecliptic for its central circle, and bounded by circles 9® 
north and south of the ecliptic, so as to be 18° wide, came 
thus to be regarded as a sort of celestial roadway, outside 
of which the planets were never seen. This zone was 
called the zodiac^ and it was probably in connection with 
the planetary rather than the solar motions that the zodiacal 
constellations were originally formed. 

Considering the observed relation between the motions 
of all the five planets and those of the sun, it is remark- 
able that any of the astronomers of old time should have 
regarded the earth as the common centre of solar and 
planetary movement. It is true that, by supposing each 
planet to travel around a centre which itself travelled 
rormd the earth, the looped paths of the planets might be 
explained ; of this no further evidence need be given than 
fig. 17, where it is manifest that the loops are such as 
might be traced by bodies moving round small circles, 
these being carried round the centrd earth in large circles. 
Yet the synchronism between ail the movements in these 
small circles and the sun's supposed motion round the 
earth was left wholly unexplained by that theory. If the 
Ptolemaic system could have been really presented as it is 
commonly pictured (fig. 18), it would have compared not 
unfavourably with the simplicity of the modern system. But 
the circlea depicted in this figure for the paths of Saturn, 
Jupiter, Mars, Venus, and Mercury, represent only the 
paths of moving centres, round which those bodies were 
supposed to travel, each in a circle of its own, and aU 
synchronising in these subordinate movements with the 
sun circling in his special orbit ; while the movements of 
the moon, travelling in a different circle, neither corre- 
sponded in any way with those of the sun, nor, like his, 
seemed to influence any of the planetary motions. 


Far more reasonable was the ancient Egyptian system, 
by some described as identical with, but in any case closely 





resembling in essentials, the system ot Tycho Brahe, shown Tychomc 
in fig. 19. Here the earth is the centre of the motions of system, 
the sun and moon, but aU the planets circle around the 
sun, Venus and Mercury moving in orbits passing between 
the earth and sun, while Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn move 
in orbits passing outside the earth. All the observed 
movements, and all the peculiarities of the observed relar 
tions, were fuUy explained by this system. Indeed, a 




Pig. 19. — Tydionic System. 


little consideration will show that the geometrical relations 
are precisely the same for such a system as is depicted in 
fig. 19, as they would be in the system pictured by remov- 
ing the circle showing the sun's orbit in fig. 19, and 
substituting a circle of equal size around the sun as centre, 
and passing therefore through the centre of the earth. 
It is not too much to say that Tycho's system is not only 
fully equal to the Copernican in its fitness to explain the 
observed relations, but that, until the law of gravitation 
had been established, the arguments for the Tychonic 
system, modified so as to correspond to Kepler's discovery 
of the shapes of the different orbits, were almost equal 
in weight to those used by the disciples of Copernicuc„ 
The slight advantage of the Copernican system in point 
of simplicity was counterbalanced by the difiB.culty of 
accepting, in those days, the belief that the stars lie at 
so inconceivably vast a distance that the motion of the 
earth in an enormous orbit around the sun (for the sun 
was known even then to lie many millions of miles from 
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ns) produces no perceptible cnange in the appearance and 
' rotation of the star-sphere. That the whole span of the 
earth’s orbit was as a mere point compared with the dis- 
tance of the stars, so that the earth on one side of the sun 
was, in effect, at the centre of the star-sphere, while it 
was equally at the centre when on the opposite side, or 
many milHons of miles from its former position, was not 
unreasonably regarded by Tycho Brahe as scarcely credible. 

Chapteb YI. — Copemican System — Kepler^s Laws — 
Oraviiation — Tke Laws of the Solar System. 

Leaving the rotation of the star-sphere out of considera- 
tion, the apparent motions of the sun, the moon, and the five 
planets known to the ancients, are most naturally explained 
by regarding the sun as the centre around which Mercury, 
Yenus, the earth, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn revolve in 
that order as to distance, while the moon revolves round 
the earth. For though there are thus two centres of 
motion, yet only a small body travelling in a relatively 
small orbit is set revolving round the earth, now presented 
as a subordinate orb in the system j and the whole family, 
including the moon, are set revolving around the sun, for 
the moon accompanies the earth in her circuit. In the 
Tychonic system the sun, though presented as a sub- 
ordinate orb, because travelling round the earth, was yet set 
as the centre round which all the planets revolved. Either 
system was, however, altogether more reasonable than the 
J^olemaic, in which all the planets were supposed to move 
around imaginary centres. Copernicus well indicated the 
superiority of hw system when he said, “We find in this 
arrangement what can be discerned in no other scheme, 
an admirable symmetry of the universe, an harmonious 
disposition of the orbits. For who could assign to the 
lamp of this beautiful temple a better position than the 
centre, whence alone it can illuminate all parts at oncel 
Here the sun, as from a kingly throne, sways the family of 
orbs that circle around him.” 

It is hardly necessary to point out that the arrangement 
suggested by Copernicus explains the motions of the sun 
and moon as readily as the system which presents both 
these bodies as moving around the earth. Peculiarities in 
Jie motions of the earth and moon are indeed left unac- 
counted for by a simple theory of uniform circular motion 
around the sun and earth as centres; but so they were in the 
Ptolemaic system until eccentric and epicyclic movements 
were provided, and these were as admissible in the Coper- 
nican theory as in the Ptolemaic. It is easy to show also 
that the general motions of the planets — their progressions, 
stations, retrogressions, &c. — ^were explained by the Coper- 
nican system. Thus, let S (fig. 20 ) be the sun, E^EgE^, 
the earth’s orbit, P^PaPs, &c., part of the orbit of a 
superior planet ; and when the earth is at E^ let the planet 
he at Pj, so that the planet is in opposition to the sun when 
at Pi- Starting from these positions, suppose that the earth 
and planet in the same interval of time pass over the arcs 
EjE^ and ^E^ being greater than P^Pj. Then 

obviously E^Pj is inclmed to E^P^ ; and if these two lines 
are produced they will meet beyond P^. Let them be pro- 
duced beyond their point of intersection 0 to respec- 

tively ; then the observer on the earth sees the planet in 
direction E^Kj when the earth is at Ej, and in direction 
when the earth is at E^, Hence the planet appears 
to Lave moved in direction KjKj or backwards, though it 
has really moved in direction P^Pj. Carrying the earth 
on with her more rapid motion, it is obvious that we come 
to a part E3E4 of the earth’s orbit, where her motion is so 
inclined to the line of sight E3P3 or E^P^ to the planet, 
that the effect of the earth’s more rapid motion is neutral- 
ised, and these lines of sight are parallel At this time, 


then, the planet neither seems to advance nor retrograde 
but appears to be stationary. After this it is manifest that 



Pig. 20. — Diagram iUnstrating Apparent Paths of Planets. 


the planet will seem to advance, and with gradually increas- 
ing rapidity, until when the earth is at Eg and the planet at 
Pg (the planet, however, being then in conjunction with the 
sun, and therefore invisible), the planet lies in direction 
EgPg far in advance of Kj, K,. At this time the unseen 
planet is advancing most rapidly, because the earth’s 
motion, as from Eg to Eg, and the planet’s motion, as from 
Pg to Pg, combine to cause the advance of the direction of 
the line EgPg, — ^the centre round which for the moment the 
direction-line to the planet is turning lying at O' between 
the earth and planet, instead of beyond the planet, as at 
0 in the position first considered. Passing from conjunc- 
tion to opposition, the planet goes through similar changes 
in a reverse order. Its progressive motion gradu^y 
diminishes, till it becomes stationary; thence the planet 
retrogrades through opposition to its next station ; and so 
on continually, the total result ot fts motion in each 
synodical revolution being -a progression from west to east. 
We see also that the planet is in opposition when in the 
middle of its retrograde arc, while it is in conjunction when 
in the middle of its larger arc of progression. All this 
corresponds precisely with the observed relations. 

The same reasoning applies to the case of an inferior 
planet. In fact, we may employ the same figure for this 
case as for that of a superior planet. Thus, suppose 
P^PgPg (fig. 20) the earth’s orbit, and E^E^Eg, <fcc., that of 
an inferior planet, and let the motions be as in the former 
case, then the same lines represent the direction-lines, only 
the observer looks along these lines in the contrary direc- 
tion. Now we see that the direction-lines P^E^ PjEg are 
carried backwards as viewed from Pj, Pg, until they reach 
> the parallel positions PjEg, P4E4, at which time the observer 
on P sees the planet E at a stationary point. After that 
the direction-lines are carried forward, until, when the 
earth is at Pg and the interior planet at Eg, this planet is 
seen in direction PgEg, or far in advance of its former 
direction PiE^. And at this time, as is seen by the posi- 
tion of the lines PgEg and PgEg, the inferior planet is 
advancing most rapidly. In fact, aU the motions of an 
inferior planet viewed from a superior one are precisely the 
same as those of the superior planet viewed from the 
inferior one, but are traced out on opposite parts of the 
heavens, — a thesis which needs no other proof than the 
fact, that the line of sight from the inferior to the superior 
planet is also the line of sight from the superior to the 
inferior planet ; so that, whatever point the superior planet 
viewed from the inferior appears to occupy in the star^ 
sphere at any moment, the point directly opposite is that 
occupied by the inferior planet as viewed from the superior. 
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The only difference in the apparent motions of the inferior 
planet is that resulting from the position of this planet 
with respect to the sun. When Pj is viewed from (fig. 
20), it is seen directly opposite the sun ; but view5 
from Pi lies in the same Erection as the sun, and is there- 
fore iuTisible, This corresponds veith the observed fact 
that Yenus and Mercury are in conjunction with the sun, 
not only in the middle of their advancing arcs, but also in 
the middle of their arc of retrogradation. 

But although the Copemican theory explains the general 
features of planetary motion, it could not, as originally 
advanced, explain those features which had rendered neces- 
sary the eccentrics and the subordinate epicycles of the 
Ptolemaic system. It was known to Copernicus that the 
earth does not move uniformly in a circle around the sun 
as centre, but on an eccentric path with varying velocity. 
He might, therefore, reasonably assume that the other 
planets have paths similarly eccentric, and move with vary- 
ing velocities. But he thought it necessary to explain the 
planetary motions by uniform motion in circles, using such 
contrivances to save appearances as the Ptolemaic system 
had rendered familiar to astronomers. Suppose, for 
example, that S (fig. 21) is the sun, A the place of a planet 
when at its greatest ^stance from the sun, and A' itf 



Fig. 21. 


place when nearest to tne sun, G being the bisection of 
A A ' ■ draw a circle ahaV with centre 0, and any radius 
less than CA, and with a as centre draw circle AKK'; 
then if a point revolve round the circle AKK' in that 
direction in the same time that the centre of this circle 
travels round the circle dba!l> in that direction, the point 
will trace out an ellipse, having C as centre. This is easily 
proved. For let Ca — R, aA — r, and put CA^-R-hr^a 
and CK' R - r *= 6 = CB. When the moving point is at 
P, let the centre of the small circle be at jd. The angular 
velocities being equal, pG and pV are inclined to aC at 
the same angle ; let this be a. Then the co-ordinates of P 
parallel to CA and C5 are — 

x = (R + r) cos. a — a cos. a 

y = (R — r) sin. a =* J sin. a 

Whence the equation to an ellipse having 

C as centre, CA and CB as semi-axes. S will not be 
the focus of this ellipse, unless SB = CA ; and even then 
the velocities will not be those observed of a planet re- 
volving around S in the elliptic orbit ABA'B ' — for the 
time from A to B will be one-fourth of the period, whereas 
in. the case of a planet the time from A to B bears to the 


period the ratio of the area ASB to the area of the ellipse,, 
a ratio exceeding one-fourth. Nevertheless, observed 
appearances were to some degree explained by the motion 
illustrated in fig. 21, seeing that at A, or when farthest 
from the centre S, the tracing point moves most slowly, 
having there the difference of the velocities due to the two 
circular motions ; while at A' the point moves most quickly, 
having there the sum of these velocities. And when 
Copernicus advanced his theory, observations had not been 
made with sufficient exactness to pro\e the insufficiency of 
such an explanation in any case save that of the moon's 
motion round the earth. 

Tycho Brahe, however, having completed a series of 
observations of Mars, the nearest planet moving on a 
manifestly eccentric orbit, Kepler tested the theory of Laws of 
Copernicus in order to ascertain whether any ellipse, Kepler, 
described as ABA'B' in fig. 21, could account for the 
observed positions of the planet. It will he seen that, 
while the points S, A, and A' in his inqui]^ were fixed, 
and therefore C also fixed, the point a might be taken 
nearer or further from A within certain limits, these limits 
being determined by the observed fact, that when near B 
and B' the planet was not nearer to C by a distance B5 
exceeding a certain moderate amount, such as the probable 
error of Tycho Brahe’s observations permitted Kepler to 
assume. 

It was after trying nineteen such arrangements, and 
rejecting them one after the other as he found them dis- 
proved by Tycho Brahe’s observations, that Kepler was 
led at last to abandon the attempt to explain the motions 
of Mars hy combining circular uniform motions. Passing 
to the ellipse, as the curve which Mars appeared to follow, 
and testing various empiric laws of motion in an elliptic 
orbit, he at length lighted upon the actual relation, pre- 
sented in his first two laws as true for aU the planets, 
though actually proved only in the case of Mars. The 
laws are these — 

1. JEvery planet moves in an elliptical orbit, in one focus 
of which the sun is sitibotecL 

2. The line draion from the sun to a planet, or the radius- 
vector of the plaTiet, sweeps over equal areas in equal times. 

The second law may be thus illustrated. Let ABA'B' 

(fig. 22) be the elliptic path of a planet about the sun S, in 
the focus of the ellipse whose axes are ACSA' and BOB', 



Fig. 22. 

Let P be the period in which the planet performs the com- 
plete circuit of its orbit, and let T be the time occupied by 
the planet in traversing any arc pp* of its orbit. Then 
joining Sp, Sp', 

T ; P : : sectorial area pSp' : area of the ellipse ABA'B'. 
It remained now to discover if any law connected the 
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p>eriods in which the planets pursue their different paths. 
He did not at first try to connect the periods and the dis- 
tances by any direct numerical relation, probably lx>oause 
he had recognised in the second law the probable existence 
of geometrical relations. But after many years of inquiry 
he arrived at the conclusion, that probably the required 
law connected the powers of the numbers representing the 
periods and the distances. It affords a strange evidence of 
the ponderous nature of Kepler’s movements, that after this 
idea had occurred to him, ten weeks, instead of some ten 
minutes, elapsed before he had verified it. The law con- 
necting the periods and distances — Kepler’s third law — ^is 
this — 

3. The square of the numbers rtpresentim^ the periodic 
times of ike planets vary as the cubes of the numbers repre- 
serUing their mean distances. 

Or thus, If D, d be the distances of any two planets, 
and P, p their respective periods, then 

. . ( 1 ). 

From this law we can deduce a convenient relation 
netween the velocities in circular orbits (a relation holding 
approximately for the mean velocities in orbits nearly 
circular like those of the planets). Let V, v be the velo- 
cities in the orbits of planets whose distances are D, d 
respectively; then, obviously, 

V = • and = c- > where c is some constant. 

P p 

V B p D 

— — • — • - — 1 • * * 

V d P d Dl D’ 


that is, the velocities in circular orbits vary inversely as the 
square roots of ike distances. 


And also, 


V_P» 

V ~ y* ’ P ” pi 


( 3 )» 


that is, the velocities in circular orbits vary inversely as the 
cube roots of the periods. 

It may be well also to notice the following relation 
between the angular velocities in such orbits. Let these, 
for the respective planets just dealt with, be O and ui. 
Then, 

B ^ . 

» P 

VX V 

(It is manifest that ~ “ p » because the periods must 

be inversely proportional to the angular velocities with 
which they are uniformly doscribed.) 

The three laws of Kepler are approximately true for 
bodies circling around the same centre. They do not 
apply to bodies circling around different centres. For 
instance, the moon’s distance and period could not be used 
for p and d in (1). Nor could the distance and period of 
any one of the satellites of Jupiter pair, according to 
Kepler’s third law, with the distance and period either 
of our moon or of any planet; but the motions of the 
satellites were found to accord with the law when com- 
pared together. 

It was probably the reco^ition of this fact which first 
put astronomers on the track of the theory that the law 
depends on some force residing in the centres round which 
different bodies move. Newton certainly had given atten- 
tion to this influence before he dealt with the moon’s 
attraction earthwards as a case of the action of terrestrial 
gravity. But, be that as it may, it is certain that so soon 
as the action of the earth’s attraction on the moon had 
been demonstrated by him he extended the law of gravita- 
tion to all cases of motion around a central orb. It then 


became clear that the laws of Kepler are consequences of 
the general law of gravitation — the law, viz., that 

Every particle of matter in the universe attracts every 
other particle vrith a force varying directly as the Tnasses, 
and inversely as the square of ike distances. 

The proof of the law of gravitation divides itself into 
three distinct parts : — 

Firsts The proof that the force acting on the moon is 
equal to the force of terrestrial gravity, reduced as the 
inverse squares of the distances of the moon and of a point 
on the earth’s surface, from the centre of the earth. 

Secondlyy The proof that a system of bodies circling 
around a central body like the sun, attracting them with a 
force inversely proportionate to their respective distances, 
would obey the laws of Kepler, or some modification of 
those laws, giving results according with the motions 
actually observed. 

Thirdly y The proof that the mutual attractions of the 
several members of any system, and the attractions of 
members of one system on bodies belonging to another 
system (as, for instance, of the sun upon the moon regarded 
as a dependent of the earth), would result in such pertur- 
bations from the paths due to the attractions of the central 
body as are observed actually to take place. 

Neither the second nor the third of these arguments can 
be given here, though certain simple relations involved in 
them, as also certain consequences, will be mentioned. 

The first part of the proof is altogether simple. 

The moon is, roughly, at a distance from the earth’s 
centre equal to 60 radii of the earth, and therefore the 
earth’s moving force is less on her than on a body at the 
earth’s surface as 1 to 3600. Now, regarding the moon’s 
orbit as a circle, it is easily shown that, if at any moment 
the earth’s attraction ceased to act, so that for the next second 
the moon moved on a tangent to her present course, her 
distance from the earth’s centre at the end of that second 
would be rather more than greater than 

at the beginning of the second. It follows that her fall 
towards the earth in a second on account of the earth’s 
attraction amounts to rather less than of an inch. 
But the fall of a body near the earth’s surface is about 
16^ feet, or nearly 193 inches per second, or nearly 
193 X 19 times greater than the fall of the moon towards 
the earth per second ; that is, about 3600 times greater. 
In other words, the moon is attracted towards the earth 
precisely as she would be if the force of gravity acting on 
bodies near her surface ruled her also, the law of variation 
of the force with distance being that of the inverse squares. 

The second part of the proof is simple for cases of 
circular motion of various bodies around a common centre. 
The law of the equable description of areas, indeed, is true 
for a body moving around a centre attracting according to 
any law, since it simply implies that there is no force per- 
pendicular to the radius vector. It is easily seen that the 
increase of the area during any exceedingly short interval 
of time depends solely on the distance attained by the 
moving body during that interval from the line represent- 
ing the position of the radius vector at the beginning of the 
interval, this distance being measured in a perpendicular 
direction ; for the area of a triangle is measured by the 
base X perpendicular. Accordingly, if, during the short 
interval of time, there is no force tending to increase or 
diminish the perpendicular distance of the moving body 
from the original radius vector, as compared with the di^ 
tance which would have been attained had no force at aU 
acted, the area described will be the same as though no 
force had acted. But if no force acted, the body would 
move uniformly in a straight line, and the radius vector 
would sweep out equal areas, because triangles having the 
same vertex and their bases in one straight line have areas 
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proportional to their bases. Hence, under a force not 
tending to change at any instant the rate of the moving 
body^s perpendicular departure from the radius vector, the 
areas swept over in equal times will be equal But a 
central force acts always in the direction of the radius 
vector, and is therefore a force of the kind supposed. 
Accordingly, a body travelling round an attracting centre 
will move so that the radius vector sweeps over equal areas 
in equal times. 

Suppose next two bodies describing circles with uniform 
motion in periods P, jo, at distances D and d from a centre 
of attraction whose force varies inversely as (distance)^. 
It is required to determine the relation between P, jo, D 

I) d ^ 

and d. The velocities of the bodies are c and c - j where 

c is some constant, Kepresent these velocities by V and 
V respectively for convenience \ also call the forces acting 
on the bodies respectively F and /, which we know to be 

proportional to^ and ^ • Clearly, if a body moving in 

any direction receives a very slight impulse in a direction 
at right angles to its motion, its direction of motion will 
be changed through an angle proportional directly to the 
impulse and inversely to the velocity of the body. So 
that if we regard the attractive force on the planets as 
acting by a succession of small impulses, the momentary 

P 

variation of direction is proportional to y j and the time, 

therefore, of completing any given change of direction is 
y 

proportional to y * ^ow, in times P, p respectively, the 

two planets have their direction changed through four 
right angles. Hence 


V:p 


1 1 
F V 



That is, : p^ ; : : d^, which is Kepleris third law. 

Let us now compare the periods P and p of two bodies, 
moving at distances D and d, around unequal centres of 
force, which exert attractions A and a respectively at equal 
distances, so that instead of the forces F and / actually 

exerted on the two bodies being proportional to ^ and 
they are proportional to ^ and —respectively. 


Then the above proportion becomes 


P:p 


R . 2! . ^ ^ 

P A * j? a 


That is, 


F^:p^:: 


Ds ^ 
A. ‘ a ^ 


or P oc 


A ' 


corresponding to a law which may be thus expressed: 
The squares of the periods about different centres of force 
vary directly as the ctcbes of the distances, and inversely as 
the attractions of the centres of force at a unit of distant. 

This relation which is true for elliptic orbits, is general 
for all systems, and gives the means of comparing the 
masses of different systems. But it is necessary to observe 
a modification which Kepleris third law and tMs extension 
of it have to undergo to make them strictly true (as re- 
gards, at least, the unperturbed motions of the pl^ets). 
The masses of the planets, though very small, yet bear 
definite relations to the sun, and instead of considering 
each planet as swayed by the sun*8 mass, we must regard 
each as swayed by the sum of its own mass and the sun’s, 
supposed to be gathered at the sun’s centre. Thus we 
must regard the planets as revolving around centres of 
different attractive energy; Jupiter round a centre equal 
in mass to Jupiter and the sun ; Saturn round a centre 
equal in mass to Saturn and the sun, Ac. Instead, then, of 


the ratio 


(meoTt distance) ^ 
(period^ 


being constant for the solar sys- 


tem, we find that this ratio for any given planet is propor- 
tional to the sun’s mass added to that planet’s. Extending 
the law to bodies travelling around different centres, it 
runs as follows : — 

If a body of mass m revolves round a centre of mass M 
in time P, and at a mean distance D, and another body of 
mass m' revolves round another centre of mass M' in time 
P', and at a mean distance D', then 


D3 D's 

P2 (it+m) “ P2(M'+mO * 

This law enables us at once to compare the sums of the 
masses when we know the mean distances and periods. 
For it may be written 


M-fm P'2 

M'-hm' “ D'S * pa ‘ 


Also, where m and m' are both small, compared with M 
and M' respectively, the law becomes simplified into 
M _ ^ 

]V[' - ‘ p2 • 


These laws suffice to enable us to deduce from the 
observed periods of the planets their true mean distances, 
velocities, Ac., and from ^e observed period of the satellite 
of any planet, the ratio of the planet’s mass to the sun's. 

The eccentricities of the planetary orbits are partly deduced 
from observation, and partly from the law of the equable 
description of areas. The inclinations of the orbits, and, 
of course, all elements relating to the planets’ own globes, 
their dimensions, compression, inclination, rotation, and 
so on, are obtained by telescopic observation and measure- 
ment. 

The following tables of elements are brought into one 
place for convenience of reference, and include many items 
of information referred to in the chapters on the several 
planets. The illustrative Plates numbered XXYII. and 
XXYHL should be studied in combination with the table 
of planetary elements. 

We may conveniently add here to the laws of planetary Stability 
motion presented above the two following theorems of the Solar 
(enunciated by Lagrange, but first established by Laplace). 

First, If the mass of each planet be multiplied by the 
square of the eccentricity, and this product by the square 
root of the mean distance, the sum of the products thus formed 
will be invariable. 

Secondly, If the mass of each planet he multiplied by the 
square of the tangent of the orbit’s incliruxtion to a fixed 
plane, and this product by the square root of the mean dis- 
tance, the sum of the products thus formed will he invariable. 

These laws ensure the stability of the system. It is true 
that the whole eccentricity, if it could by any possibility 
fall on any one planet (except Jupiter or Saturn), would 
cause the planet’s orbit to interfere with the orbits of 
other planets, or even, in the case of a smal' planet, to 
intersect the sun’s globe. Yet the interchange of eccen- 
tricities can never lead to this result. In fact, the sum 
of the products (mass) x {eccentricity^ x {mean distance)^ 
for Jupiter and Saturn will always largely exceed the sum 
of all such products for the remaining planets. 

The fixed plane from which the inclination is to be 
measured, in the second law, is nearly identical with the 
plane of Jupiter’s orbit. Its inclination to the ecliptic is 
about 1® 35^’, and the longitude of the node (in 1850) was 
about 104® 21’. Comparing these values with the cor- 
responding elements on next page, we see that the inclina- 
tion of the planetary orbits would have a smaller mean 
value if estimated from the invariable plane than they had 
as estimated from the plane of the ecliptic. 
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BHements. 


General MemenU of the Solar System. Epoch, January 0<^ {noon), 1850. 


Name. 

Symbol 

Difltaace from the Son in MUea. 

Mean dis- 
tance — Earth's 

aaL 

Eccentricity. 

Sidereal 
Revolution in 
Days. 

Synodical 
Revolution 
in Daya 

Mean didly 
MotioxL 

Mean. 

Oreateat 

Least. 

Mercury, 

Yenus, 

Earth, 

Mars, 

Asteroids,. | 

Jupiter, 

Saturn, 

Uranus, 

Neptnue, 

©%» 

©&0. 

35.892.000 

66.134.000 

91.430.000 

189.311.000 
200,000,000 

to 

315,000,000 

475.692.000 

872.137.000 

1.763.869.000 

2.746.998.000 

12. 669. 000 

66.686.000 
92,963,000 

162.804.000 
216,000,000 

to 

370,000,000 

498.639.000 

920.973.000 
1,886,661,000 
2,771,190,000 

28,116,000 

65.682.000 

89.897.000 
126,818,000 

164.000. 000 
to 

276.000. 000 

462.746.000 

823.301.000 

1.672.177.000 

2.720.806.000 

0*387099 

0*728332 

1*000000 

1*623691 

2*200000 

to 

8*600000 

6*202798 

9*588852 

19*182639 

80*036970 

0*206618 

0*006833 

0*016771 

0*093262 

0*04 

to 

0*34 

0*048239 

0*065996 

0*046678 

0*008720 

87-9698 
224-7008 
365-2564 
686-9797 
1200- ) 
to i 

2400- J 

4832-6848 
10769-2198 
80686-8208 
60126-7200 

116*877 

683*920 

779*936 

898*867 

378*090 

869*656 

367*488 

14732-419 

6767-668 

8548-193 

1886-618 

299-129 

120-466 

42-233 

21-406 











Diameter. 

Name. 

Longitude of 
Perihelion. 

Ann-niLl 

Variation. 

Same re- 
ferred to 
Vernal 
Equinox. 

Longitude 
of Ascending 
Node- 

Annual 

Variation. 

Same re- 
ferred to 
Vernal 
Equinox. 

Inclination 
of Orbit. 

Antmal 

Variation. 

Apparent 
at Mean 
Distance 
from 
Earth. 

XnMQes. 

Mercury, .... 
Yenus, 

fs h o'-o 

-h ^81 

+ 0 55*91 

4*6 S'S 8-8 

-10-07 

+ 4^03 

± > * 

7 0 8-2 

+ 0^18 

6*90 

3,068 

129 23 66*0 

- 3*24 

-0 47*14 

76 19 4*2 

-20*60 

+ 29*60 

3 23 30*8 

+ 0*07 

16*94 

7,610 

Earth, 

100 21 40*0 

+ 11*24 

+ 1 1*34 

... 

-50*10 

... 

... 

... 

6*46 

7,926 

Mars, 

Asteroids,.... 

833 17 50*6 

+ 15*46 

+ 1 6*66 

48 22 44-8 

- 25*22 

+ 24*88 

1 61 6*1 

-0*01 

4,363 

Jupiter, 

Saturn, 

11 64 53*1 

+ 6*65 

+ 0 66*75 

98 64 20-6 

-15*90 

+ 34*20 

1 18 40*3 

-0*23 

87*k 

84^846 

90 6 12*0 

+ 19*31 

+ 1 9*41 

112 21 44-8 

-19*54 

+ 30*56 

2 29 28*1 

-0*16 

17*62 

70,136 

Uranus, 

168 16 46*0 

+ 2*28 

+ 0 62*88 

73 14 14-4 

-36*05 

+14*06 

0 46 29*9 

+ 0*03 

8*91 

33,247 

Neptune, . ... 

47 14 37*3 

Unknown 

Unknown 

ISO 6 61-6 

Unknown 

Unknown 

1 46 69*0 

Unknown 

2*80 

87,276 


Name. 

Volume. 

Hass. 
Earth’s as 

Density. 
Earth’s as 

Light received 
from Sun at '' 

Compres- 

Gravity at 
Surface. 

Bodies fail 
In one 

Time of 
Rotation 

Inclination 
of Equator 
to Orbit. 

Longitude of 
the Vemid 

1. 

1. 

L 

PeriheliAn. 

Aphelion. 


Earth s 
asl. 

Second. 

upon Axia 

Equinox. 

Mercury, .... 

0*068 

0*065 

1-12 

10*68 

4*69 

• •• 

0-432 

ft. 

6*963 

h. m. s. 

24 5 28 I 

’ i '' 

• »' * 

Yenus, 

0*855 

0*885 

1*03 

1*94 

1-91 

... 

0*982 

15*806 

23 21 15 t 

60 + ? 

\ 

Earth, 

1*000 

1*000 

1-00 

1*034 

0*967 

rsT>Vnv 

1*000 

16*095 

23 66 4 

23 27 24 

180 0 0 

Mars, 

0*168 

0-108 

0-70 

0*624 

0*860 


0*387 i 

6*229 

24 37 23 

28 27 

79 15 

Asteroids,.... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


Jupiter,..,..., 

1233*206 

300*860 

0*24 

0-0408 

0*0386 

XTr4-¥T 

2*611 

45*024 

9 65 26 

3 6 30 

814 " 

Satum, 

696*686 

89*692 

0*18 

0-0123 

0*0099 


1*141 

18-364 

10 29 17 

26 48 40 

167 4 6 

Uranus, 

74*199 

12*650 

0*17 

0-0027 

0*0025 


0*716 

11*624 

9 30 ?? 

f 

165 26 ? 

Neptune, .... 

105*576 j 

16*773 

0*16 

0-0011 

0*0011 

... 

0*756 

12*168 

... 

f 

176 40 ? 


Elements of the Moon. Epoch, 1st Janttaet 1801. 
{EoHJCs equatorial dianmUr is taikm as 7926*8 miles.) 


Mean longitude of moon at epocli 118* 17' 

Do? node 13* 63' 17"*7 

Do. perigee ...266*10' 7'''6 

Mean distance from the earth (eartVs radius 1) 60*2634 

Same in miles 238,818 

Maximum distance in miles 252,948 

do. do. 221,593 

Eccentricity of orbit 0*06490807 

Mean equatorial horizontfid lunar parallax 67' 2''*7 

Maximum do. do. 1* 1' 28'^''8 

Mi-ni-mn-m dO. do, 63' 61" *5 

Moon’s mean apparent diameter 31' 6"*1 

Moon’s maximum do. 33' 30" *1 

Moon’s TniniTyiriTn do. 29' 20"*9 

Moon’s diameter im miles 2169*6 

Moon’s surfiu^ in square miles 14, 600, 000 

Moon’s diameter (eaSrth’s equatorial diameter as 1).... 0*2726 

Earl’s equatorial diameter (moon’s as 1)... 3*670 

Moon’s surfece (earth’s as 1) 0*0742 

Earth’s surface ^moon’s as 1) 13*471 

Moon’s volnme (earth’s as 1) 0*0202 

Earth’s volume (moon’s as 1) 49*441 

Moon’s mass (each’s as 1) 0*01228 

Earth’s mass (moon’s as 1) • 81 *40 

Density (earth’s as 1) 0*60736 

Density (water’s as 1, and earth’s assumed =5 *7) 3*46 

Gravity, or weight of one terrestrial pound 0*!6547 

Bodies fall in one second in feet 2*65 

Inclination of axis 1® 30' 11^*3 


Mean inclination of orbit 5* S' 

Maximum do. do 6* IS* 

Minimum do. do 6* S' 

Synodical revolution in days 29*63069 

Sidereal do. do 27 *32166 

Tropical do. do 27*32166 

Anomalistic do. do 27*66460 

Nodical do. do 27*21222 

Maximum evection 1* 20' 29" *9 

Maximum variation 86' 42"*0 

Maximum annual eq^uation 11' 12"‘0 

Maximum libration m latitude 6* 44' 

Do. do. in longitude 7* 46' 

Maximum total libration (from earth’s centre) 10* 16' 

Maximum diurnal libration 1* 1' 28" ’S 

Surface of moon never seen (whole as 10,000, and 

diurnal libration neglected) 4198 

Surface seen at one time or other do. do 6802 

Do. never seen, if dinmal libration be taken into 

account 4111 

Do. seen at one time or other do 6889 

Mean revolution of nodes (retrograde) in days 6793*391 

Do. do. do. in years 18*6997 

Mean regression of nodes per annum 19* 21' 18"*3 

Mean regression of node between successive conjunc- 
tions of sun and rising node 18® 22' 8"*2 

Mean interval between such conjunctions in days 346*607 

Mean revolution of perigee (advancing) in days 3232*676 

Do. do. in years 8*8606 

Mean advance of perigee per annum 40® 40' 81""1 

Do. do. between successive conjunc- 
tions of sun and perigee 45* 61' 23"*7 

Mean interval between such conjunctions in days..... 411*787 
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Eleri/ients of JupiUT^s Satellites. 



Sidereal 

Revolutioiu 

Distance 

Inclination 
of orbit to 
Jupiter’s 
eqnator. 

Diameter. 

Mass, that of 
Jupiter being 1. 

Na. 

in Radii of 
Jnpiter. 

Appa- 

rent. 

In 

miles. 

1 

d. 

1 

h. 

18 

m. 

20 

6*05 

6 7 

l'*02 

2362 

0-000017828 

2 

8 

13 

4 

9*62 

1 6 

0*91 

2099 

0-000028236 

8 

7 

3 

43 

15*35 i 

5 3 

1*49 

3436 

0-000088497 

4 

19 

16 

32 

26*99 

0 24 

1*27 

2929 

0-000042659 


EleTnents of Satwm's Satellites. 


No. 

Sidereal 

Revolution. 

Distance in 
Radii of 
Saturn. 

Diameter 
in miles 
(?)■ 

Eccen- 

tricity. 

Discoverer. 


d. h. 

m. 





1 

0 22 

37 

3*360 

1000 

0*06889 

Sir W. HerscheL 

2 

1 8 

53 

4*312 

... 

... 

Do. 

3 

1 21 

18 

5*339 

500 

0*0051 

J. D. CassinL 

4 

2 17 

41 

6*839 

1 500 

0*02 

Do. 

5 

4 12 

25 

9*652 

1200 

0*02269 

Do. 

6 

7 

15 22 
21 7 

41 

7 

22*145 

28* 

3800 

0*029228 

C. Huyghena. 
'W’.Bond, 

8 

79 7 

53 

64*359 

1800 

0*115 1 

J. D. Cassmi. 


MemerUs of Uranus* s SatelUtea. 


No. 

Sidereal Revolu- 
tion. 

Distance in 
Radii of 
Uranus. 

Maximum 

Elongation. 

Discoverer. 


d. 

h. 

m. 




1 

2 

12 

28 

7*44 

12 

W. Lassell. 

2 

4 

8 

27 

10*37 

15 

Do. 

8 

8 

16 

55 

17*01 

33 

Sir W. Herschel. 

4 

13 

11 

6 

22*75 

49 

Do. 


Elements of NeptwM*8 Satellite, 


Sidereal 

Revolution. 

Distance in Radii 
of Neptune. 

Maximum 

Elongation. 

IMscorerer. 

d. h. m. 

5 21 8 

12*00 

M 

18 

W, Lassell. 


‘ The following are the elements of Saturn’s ring system 
according to the best authorities ; — 


Longitude of ascending node on ecliptic 167® 43' 29" 

Inclmation 28® 10' 22" 

Exterior diameter of outer ring, in miles 166,920 

Interior do. do. do 147,670 

Exterior do. inner ring do 144,310 

Interior do. do. do 109,100 

Interior do. dark ring do 91,780 

Breadth o-f outer bright ring do 9,626 

Breadth of division between the rings do. ... 1,680 

Breadth of inner bright ring do.... 17,605 

Breadth of dark ring do. ... 8,660 

Breadth of system of bright rings do ; . . . 28, 910 

Breadth of entire system of rings do. ... 37,670 

Space between planet and dark rings do. ... 9,760 


Chapter VII. — The Sun — Sun Spots — Rotation of the Sun 

— His Physical Constitution and Surroundings — Pro- 

ndnences — Corona — Zodiacal lAght, 

The sun, the central and ruling body of the planetary 
system^ and the source of light and heat to our earth and 
all the members of that system, is a globe about 852,900 
miles in diameter. So far as observation extends, his 
figure is perfectly spherical, no difference having been 
observed between his polar and spherical diametets. It 
has been well remarked, indeed, by Sir Q. Airy, that if 
any observer could^ by ordinary modes of measurement 
satisfy himself that a real difference existed between the 
diameters, that observer would have proved the inexactness 
of his own work j for the absence of any measurable com- 
pression comes out as the result of comparisons between 
thousands of observations of the sun’s limbs made at 
Greenwich and other leading observatories. The volume 


of the sun exceeds the earth’s 1,252,700 times. His 
mean density is almost exactly one-fourth of the earth’s, 
and his mass exceeds hers about 316,000 times. Gravity at 
the surface of the sun exceeds terrestrial gravity about 27*1 
times, so that a body dropped from rest near the sun’s 
surface would fall through 436 feet in the first second, 
and have acquired a velocity of 872 feet per second, _ ^ 

Viewed with the naked eye, the sun appears only as ? Sun spots, 
luminous mass of intense and uniform brightness; but 
when examined with the telescope, his surface is frequently 
observed to be mottled over with a number of dark 
spots, of irregular and ill-defined forms, constantly varying 
in appearance, situation, and magnitude. These spots are 
occasionally of immense size, so as to be visible even with- 
out the aid of the telescope ; and their number is frequently 
so great that they occupy a considerable portion of the 
sun’s surface. Sir W. Herschel observed one in 1779, the 
diameter of which exceeded 50,000 miles, more than six 
times the diameter of the earth ; and Scheiner affirms that 
he has seen no less than fifty on the sun's disk at once. 

Most of them have a deep black nucleus, surrounded by 
a fainter shade, or umbra, of which the inner part, nearest 
to the nucleus, is brighter than the exterior portion. The 
boundary between the nucleus and umbra is in general 
tolerably well defined ; and beyond the umbra a stripe of 
light appears more vivid than the rest of the sun. 

The discovery of the sun’s spots has been attributed to 
Fabricius, Galileo, and Schemer, and has been claimed for 
the Englilah astronomer Harriot. Amidst these conflicting 
pretensions it is perhaps impossible to arrive at the truth ; 
but the matter is of little importance ; the discovery is one 
which followed inevitably that of the telescope, and an 
accidental priority of observation can hardly be considered 
as establishing any claim to merit. 

The solar spots furnish an extensive subject of curious Sun^s rota- 
speculation. They are, first, interesting 
on account of their establishing the fact 
of the rotation of the stm, and afford- 
ing the means of determining its period. 

Let M, M', M^, fig. 23, be the successive 
positions of a spot on the surface of the 
sun on different days. Then, correction 
being made for the earth’s advance dur- 23. 

ing these days, M, M', W will represent the apparent path 
of the spot on the sun’s disk. This path, as thus corrected, 
is in general an oval slightly differing from an eclipse ; 
and it is found that all the spots observed at the same 
time describe similar and parallel curves. They also return 
to^the same relative positions in the same time, and their 
period is about 27 J daya 

The paths described by the spots undergo very consider- 
able ch^ges, according to the season of the year at which 
they are observed. About the end of November and 
beginning of December they appear simply as straight lines, 

Mm, MW, MV (fig. 24), along which the spots move in 



Mg. 24. Fig. 26. Fig. 26. Fig. 27 

Diagrami showing morion of son spots at different seasons. 


the direction Mm^ that is, they enter on the eastern and 
disappear on the western edge of the sun’s disk, and the 
points at which they disappear are more elevated, or nearer 
the north pole of the ecliptic than those at which they 
enter. After a certain time the lines Mm, &c. , begin to assume 
a curved appearance. During the winter and spring the 
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convexity of tlie ovals is turned towards the north pole of 
the ecliptic ; but their inclination, or rather the inclination 
of the straight lines joining their extreme points, to the 
plane of the ecliptic continues to dimmish, and about the 
beginning of March disappears ; so that the points at which 
they seem to enter and leave the sun’s disk are equally 
elevated, as in fig. 25. From this time the curvature of 
the ovals diminishes } they become narrower and narrower 
tiU about the end of May or beginning of June, when they 
again appear imder the form of straight lines (fig. 26) ; 
but their inclination to the ecliptic is now precisely in 
a contrary direction to what it had been six months 
before. After this they begin again to expand, and 
their convexity is now turned towards the south pole. 
Their inclinations also vary at the same time, and about 
the commencement of September they are seen as repre- 
sented in fig. 27 j the points at which they enter and dis- 
appear being again equally elevated. After this period the 
ovals begin to contract and become inclined to the ecliptic, 
and by the beginning of December they have exactly the 
same direction and inclination as they had the previous 
year. 

These phenomena are renewed every year in the same 
order, and the same phases are always exhibited at cor- 
responding seasons. Hence it is evident that they depend 
on a uniform and regular cause, which is common to all of 
them, since the orbits described by the various spots are 
exactly parallel, and subject in all respects to the same 
variations. The true explanation of the phenomena was 
early recognised by Galileo, who maintained that the 
spots belong to the surface of the sun, and that the sun 
unif onnly revolves round an axis inclined to the axis of the 
ecliptic. 

From four different combinations of equations, derived 
from eleven observations of the same spot, Delambre com- 
puted the following table of the elements of rotation ; — 


No. 

Node. 

Inclination. 

Reyolution. 

Synodic Revol. 

1 

80" 45' 7" 

7° 19' 17" 

25^ 0^ 17™ 

26‘> 4‘‘ 17“ 

2 

79 21 35 

7 12 37 

... 

... 

3 

80 33 40 

7 16 33 

••• 

... 

4 

79 47 55 

7 29 4 

... 

... 

Mean 

80 7 4 

7 19 23 

Diurnal motion 14®*394 


With regard to observations of the sun^s spots, for the 
purpose of determining the rotation, Delambre remarked 
that he attached little value to them, — first, because it is 
impossible to make them well ; and secondly, because (as 
he erroneously supposed) they could only lead to results 
of Httle importance. He discussed a hundred different 
spots, each observed at least three times by Messier, and 
deduced thirty different determinations of the elements of 
rotation. The more he multiplied his calculations, the 
more certain he became of the impossibility of a good solu- 
tion ; of which, indeed,, there is no other chance than in a 
compensation of errors, little probable on account of their 
enormous magnitudes. These discrepancies have been 
accounted for in recent times, chiefly through the labours 
of Mr Carrington. It had been suspected that the spots, 
besides partaking of the general motion of the solar globe, 
have also proper motions occasioned either by displacement 
or by a change of form, Carrington not only succeeded 
in proving that both these causes operate, but also in 
recognising systematic proper motions of the spots at rates 
depending on their solar latitude. It would not be possible 
to assign definitely the nature of such proper motions, 
simply because we do not know the normal rotation rate of 
the sun; and therefore we are compelled, in describing 
Carrington’s results, to speak of varying rotation rates, 
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although it can hardly be doubted that the sun’s globe as 
a whole, has a definite rate of rotation, and that aU the 
seeming variations from this rate are due to proper motions 
of the spots. Adopting, however, the only available method 
of describing Carrington’s results, the following table repre- 
sents the various rotation rates for different solar latitudes 
in both hemispheres : — 


Ueg. 

Snn''s Rotation Period. 

Rotation per Day. 


d. 

h. 

m. 

50 N. lat. 

27 

10 

41 

787 

30 

26 

9 

46 

824 

20 

25 

17 

8 

840 

15 

25 

9 

10 

851 

10 

25 

3 

29 

859 

5 

25 

0 

42 

863 

0 Equator 

24 

2 

11 

867 

6 S. lat. 

24 

23 

18 

865 

10 

25 

5 

35 

856 

15 

25 

13 

31 

845 

20 

25 

17 

52 

839 

SO 

26 

12 

50 

814 

45 

28 

11 

0 

769 


It is noteworthy that in each southern latitude the rota* 
tion is less than in the corresponding northern latitude, 
yet the difference is too small to admit of onr attaching 
at present any considerable importance to this indication. 
Taking the mean between the results for the northern and 
southern hemispheres, Mr Carrington has deduced the fol- 
lowing empiric formula for the rotation rates in different 
solar latitudes : — 

Let i be the angle through which a part of the sun in 
latitude X rotates in one day ; then 

^=14°26'-165'sin.^A. . 

Spdrer, who has made similar observations, deduces the 
law 

f = 16'’*8475 - 3*’*3812 (sin.\+ 41° 13') . 

The following elements have been deduced from the 
results by Carrington and Spbrer (for the year 1869) : — 


Elements. Carrington. Sparer. 

Lonpitude of node of solar equator 73® 57' 74" 37’ 

Inclination of solar equator 7 15 6 57 

Mean diurnal rotation 14 18 14 26*64 

Mean rotation period 254 *38 25d.‘234 



Fig. 28. — Stih Spots seen Sept 25, 1870. 

The general appearance of the sun’s disk, when much 
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marked with spots, is shown in fig. 28, which presents the 
aspect of the snn, seen with a small telescope on September 
25, 1870, as drawn by Mr. Proctor. Three views of spots, 
as seen with large telescopes, are presented in figs. 29, 30, 



J 

Fig. 29. — Sun Spot seen in 1870. 


and 31, which show the same spot in different stages of its 
history, as observed at the Harvard Observatory, Cam- 



Fig. 30. — ^Another Phase of Spot, fig. 29. 


bridge, U.S., in March and April 1870. These views, 
though showing the spots as they have only been seen 
with the improved instruments of our day, will serve to 
illustrate the following account of the history of research 
into these objects better than pictures resembling the 
imperfect drawings made by the first observers. 

Tdescopic The phenomena of the solar spots, as observed by 
«feady of Scheiner and Hevelius, may be summed up in the follow- 
san ^ots. particulars : — 1. Every spot which has a nucleus, or 
comparatively dark part, has also an umbra, or fainter 
shade surrounding it. 2. The boundary between the 
nucleus and umbra is always distinct and well defined. 
3. The increase of a spot is gradual, the breadth of the 
nucleus and umbra dilating at the same time. 4. In like 
manner the decrease of a spot is gradual, the breadth of 
the nucleus and umbra contracting at the same time. 5. 
The exterior boundary of the umbra never consists of 


sharp angles, but is always curvilinear, how irregular so- 
ever the outline of the nucleus may be. 6. The nucleus 
of a spot, whilst on the decrease, often changes its figure 



Fig. 31. — Phase of Spot, figs, 29, 30. 


by the umbra encroaching irregularly upon it, insomuch 
that in a small space of time new encroachments are dis- 
cernible, whereby the boundary between the nucleus and 
umbra is perpetually varying. 7. It often happens, by 
these encroachments, that the nucleus of a spot is divided 
into two or more nuclei. 8. The nuclei of the spots vanish 
sooner than the umbrse. 9. Small umbrae are often seen 
without nuclei. 10. An umbra of any considerable size 
is seldom seen without a nucleus in the middle of it. 11, 
When a spot which consisted of a nucleus and umbra is 
about to disappear, if it is not succeeded by a facula or 
spot brighter than the rest of the disk, the place where it 
was is soon after not distinguishable from the rest. 

In the Philosophical Transactions^ vol. Ixiv. (1774), Dr 
Alexander Wilson, professor of astronomy at Glasgow, gave 
a dissertation on the nature of the solar spots, in which he 
mentioned the following appearances : — 1. When the spot 
is about to disappear on the western edge of the sun's 
Hmb, the eastern part of the umbra first contracts, then 
vanishes, the nucleus and western part of the umbra 
remaining; then the nucleus gradually contracts and 
vanishes, while the western part only of the umbra remains. 
At last this disappears also ; and if the spot remains long 
enough to become again visible, the eastern part of the 
umbra first becomes visible, then the nucleus ; and when 
the spot approaches the middle of the disk, the nucleus 
appears environed by the umbra on all sides, as already 
mentioned. 2. When two spots lie very near to one an- 
other, the umbra is deficient on that side which lies next 
to the other spot; and this will be the case, though a 
large spot should be contiguous to one much smaller ; the 
umbra of the large spot will be totally wanting on that 
side next the small one. If there are little spots on each 
side of the large one, the umbra does not totally vanish, 
but appears flattened or pressed in towards the nucleus on 
each side. When the little spots disappear, the umbra of 
the large one extends itseK as usual. This circumstance, 
he observes, may sometimes prevent the disappearance of 
the umbra in the manner above mentioned ; so that the 
western umbra may disappear before the nucleus if a small 
spot happens to break out on that side. 

These observations led Dr Wilson to adopt the opinion, 

II. — 99 
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tliat tlie appearances of tlie spots are occasioned by real 
excavations in the solar globe. He supposed the sun to 
consist of a dark nucleus, covered only to a certain depth 
by a luminous matter, not duid, through which openings 
are occasionally made by volcanic or other energies, per* 
mitting the solid nucleus of the sun to be seen ; and that 
the umbra which surrounds the spot is occasioned by a 
partial admission of the light upon the shelving sides of 
the boundary opposite to the observer. It is evident that, 
in proportion as these excavations are seen obliquely, their 
apparent dimensions will be diminished ; one of the edges 
disappear as it approaches the sun^s limb, or come 
more into view as it advances towards the middle of the 
disk ; when the spot is about to leave the disk, the bottom 
of the excavation, or the nucleus seen through it, will 
first disappear, but a sort of faint or obscure spot will 
remain visible as long as the visual ray penetrates the 
cavity. 

Dr Wilson’s theory was keenly combated by Lalande, 
who adduced several observations of his own, and some by 
Cassini, that could not be explained by means of it ; and 
urged with reason that an hypothesis, founded on the 
uniformity of appearances which in reality are exceedingly 
variable, was entitled to little consideration. Lalande 
himself supposed the spots to be scoriae which have settled 
or fixed themselves on the summits of the solar mountains; 
an opinion which he grounded on the circumstance that 
some large spots which had disappeared for several years 
were observed to form themselves again at the identical 
prints at which they had vanished. 

Sir WilHam Herachel, with a view to ascertain more 
accurately the nature of the sun, made frequent observa- 
tions upon it from the year 1779 to the year 1794. He 
imagined the dark spots on the sun to be mountains, 
which, considering the great attraction exerted by the sun 
upon bodies placed at its surface, and fhe slow revolution 
it has upon its axis, he thought might be more than 300 
miles high, and yet stand very firmly. He says that in 
August 1792 he examined the sun with several powers 
from 90 to 500, when it evidently appeared that the dark 
spots are the opaque ground or body of the sun, and that 
the luminous part is an atmosphere, through which, when 
inteinipted or broken, we obtain a view of the sun itself. 
Hence he concluded that the sun has a very extensive 
atmosphere, consisting of elastic fiuids that are more or 
less lucid and transparent, and of which the lucid ones 
fundeh us with light. This atmosphere, he thought, cam 
iiot he less than 1843 nor more than 2765 miles in height; 
and he supposed that the density of the luminous solar 
clouds needs not be much more than that of our aurora 
borealis, in order to produce the effects with which 
we are acquainted. The sun, then, if this hypothesis be 
admitted, “ is similar to the other globes of the solar system 
with regard to its solidity, its atmosphere, its surface 
diversified with mountains and valleys, its rotation on 
its axis, and the fall of heavy bodies on its surface; it 
therefore appears to be a very eminent, large, and lucid 
planet, the primary one in our system, disseminating 
its light and heat to all the bodies with ^l^ch it is con- 
nected.” 

Herschel supposed that there axe two regions or strata 
of solar cloudi ; that the inferior stratum is opaque, and 
probably not unlike our own atmosphere, while the supe- 
rior is the repository of light, which it darts forth in vast 
quantities in all directions. The inferior clouds act as a 
curtain to screen the body of the sun from the intense 
brilliancy and heat of the superior regions, and, by re- 
fiecting back nearly one-half of the rays which they receive 
from the luminous clouds, contribute also greatly to in- 
crease the quantity of light which the latter send forth 


into space, and thereby perform an important function in 
the economy of the solar system. The luminous clouds 
prevent us in general from seeing the solid nucleus of the 
sun ; but in order to account for the spots, he supposes an 
empyreal elastic gas to be constantly forming at the sur- 
face, which, carried upwards by reason of its inferior 
density, forces its way through the planetary or lower 
clouds, and mixing itself with the gases which have their 
residence in the superior stratum, causes decomposition of 
the luminous matter, and gives rise to those appearances 
which he describes under the name of c(yrrugati(ma. 
Through the openings made by this accidental removal 
of the luminous clouds, the solid body of the sun becomes 
visible, which, not being lucid, gives the appearance of 
the dark spots or nuclei seen through the telescope. The 
length of time during which the spots continue visible 
renders it evident that the luminous matter of the sun 
cannot be of a liquid or gaseous nature ; for, in either case, 
the vacuity made up by its accidental removal would 
instantly be filled up, and the uniformity of appearance 
invariably maintained. 

But, perhaps, the most important of aU the discoveries Sun-spot 
which have been made respecting the sun spots, are thoec 
which relate to the variation of these objects in number, and 
in the amount of solar area which they cover. We owe the 
initiation of observations on these points to Schwabe of 
Dessau. They were commenced in the year 1826, and con- 
tinued without intermission, except in one case, during the 
astronomer’s illness, for forty-six years. Before many 
years had elapsed, Schwabe discovered that the spots wax 
and wane in frequency in a period of about eleven years. 

At the time of spot-minimum the sun remains often for 
several days not only clear of spots, but with a singular 
smoothness of aspect, even the minute mottlings ordinarily 
seen on his surface either passing away for a time or be- 
coming less conspicuous than usual. From such an epoch 
there is a gradual return to the spotted condition, and 
usually in four or five years the maximum of spot-fre- 
quency is reached ; then there is a more gradual reduction, 
until, in rather more than eleven years on the average, the 
minimum is reached. The table on page 787 indicates the 
facts actually observed by Schwabe between 1826 and 1868, 
supplemented by observations of a similar kind made at 
the Kew Observatory to the year 1871. 

It will be seen that the law of variation is not uniformly 
periodic; the intervals between maximum and maximum 
are not strictly equal, and the maxima are neither equal 
nor similar. 

The researches of M. De la Hue and his assistants 
Stewart and Loewy have indicated further laws of varia 
tion, apparently connecting the changes of spot-frequency 
with the movements of the planets Mercury, Venus, the 
earth, and Jupiter. According to their views the great 
eleven-year period would correspond with the periodic re- , 
volution of Jupiter. It is, however, noteworthy that Pro- 
fessor Wolf of Zurich estimates the spot period at 11 T1 
years, — a period differing too much from Jupiter’s to accord 
with De la Eue's theory. And Carrington notes that, 
whereas certain epochs of spot-maxima accord with the • 
passage by Jupiter of his perihelion, others accord almost 
as exactly with Jupiter’s aphelion passage. Vet Wolf 
accepts the theory of planetary influence. “ He finds>” says 
Sir John Herschel, that a perceptibly greater apparent 
aotivily prevails annually, on the average, in the months 
of September to January, than in the other months of the 
year; and, again, by projecting all the results in a continu- 
ous curve, he finds a series of small undulations succeed- 
ing each other at an average interval of 7*65 months, or 
0*637 of a year. Now the periodic time of Venus, re- 
duced to a fraction of a year, is 0*616, — a coincidence cer- 
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taialy near enoiigli to warrant some considerable suspicion 
of a physical connection.” A longer period, during wHck 
the spot-maxima would seem to vary, has been suspected 
by Wolf. It was suggested by Mr Proctor in 1865, and 
Prof. Loomis (of Yale College, U.S.) has since advocated 
the theory, that this period corresponds to the successive 
conjunctions of Saturn and Jupiter j but the connection is 
doubtful 


Tear. 

Days of 
Obserration. 

Days without 
Spots. 

New Groups. 

1826 

277 

22 

118 

1827 

273 

2 

161 

1828 

282 

0 

225 

1829 

244 

0 

199 

1830 

217 

1 

190 

1831 

239 

3 

149 

1832 

270 

49 

84 

1833 

267 

139 

83 

1834 

273 

120 

51 

1836 

244 

18 

178 

1836 

200 

0 

272 

1837 

168 

0 

333 

1838 

202 

0 

282 

1889 

205 

0 

162 

1840 

263 

3 

152 

1841 

283 

15 

102 

1842 

807 

64 

68 

1843 

312 

149 

34 

1844 

321 

111 

52 

1845 

332 

29 

114 

1846 

314 

1 

157 

1847 

276 

0 

257 

1848 

378 

0 

330 

1849 

285 

0 

238 

1850 

808 

2 

186 

1861 

308 

0 

141 

1862 

337 

2 

126 

1853 

299 

4 

91 

1854 

834 

65 

67 

1855 

813 

146 

28 

1856 

321 

193 

34 

1857 

324 

52 

98 

1858 

336 

0 

202 

1859 

343 

0 

205 

1860 

332 

0 

211 

1861 

322 

0 

204 

1862 

317 

3 

160 

1863 

830 

2 

124 

1864 

326 

4 

130 

1865 

307 

26 

93 

1866 

349 

76 

45 

1867 

312 

195 

25 

1868 

301 

12 

101 

18691 

196 

0 

224 

18701 

213 

0 

403 

18711 

219 

0 

271 

18721 

153 

3 

186 


One of the most interesting results following Schwabe^s 
great discovery was the recognition of an association be- 
tween the sun-spot period and magnetic disturbances on 
the earth. Lamont of Munich had independently dis- 
covered, in 1850, that the mean daily range of the mag- 
netic declination varies in a period of about ten years. 
Two years later, General Sabine and Professors Wolf and 
Gautier noted the coincidence of this period and that of 
the solar spots. Wolf afterwards proved that the true 
period of magnetic variation amounts to 11*11 years 
approximately. Some still regard the association between 
the sun-spot period and auroral phenomena as non-existent; 
but all doubt on the subject appears to be removed by 
the evidence adduced in two able papers by Professor 
Loomis {American JomrtaL of Science and Arts, September 
1870 and April 1873). In the same papers Professor 
Loomis indicates the evidence of association between the 
number of auroras observed each year, and the two orders 


^ These lines are from the records of the Kew Observatory.. 
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of phenomena — solar spots and magnetic variations. He 
remarks that, ^^the auroral maximum generally occurs 
a little later than the magnetic maximum, the average 
difference amounting to one year; while the time of auroral 
minimum either coincides with the magnetic miTiimnm or 
slightly precedes it, the average difference amounting to 
about h^ a year. On the whole,” he proceeds, '‘there 
seems to be no room for question that the number of 
auroras seen in the middle latitudes of Europe and 
America exhibits a true periodicity, following very closely 
the magnetic periods, but not exactly copying them. In 
particular, we notice that during those periods in which 
the range of the magnetic declination was unusually small 
auroral exhibitions were extremely few in number and in- 
significant in respect of brilliancy. If now we inquire as 
to the probable connection between these three classes of 
phenomena, we cannot suppose that a small black spot on 
the sun exerts any direct influence on the earth’s magnet- 
ism or electricity ; but we must rather conclude that the 
black spot is a result of a disturbance of the sun’s surface, 
which is accompanied by an emanation of some influence 
from the sun, which is almost instantly felt upon the earth, 
in an unusual disturbance of the earth’s magnetism, and a 
flow of electricity, developing the auroral light in the 
upper regions of the earth’s atmosphere. The appearances 
favour the idea that this emanation consists of a direct 
flow of electricity from the sun. If we maintain that light 
and heat are the result of vibrations of a rare ether which 
fiUs all space, the analogy between these agents and electri- 
city would lead us to conclude that this agent also is the 
result of vibrations in the same medium, or at least that it 
is a force capable of being propagated through the ether 
with a velocity similar to that of light. While this influ- 
ence is travelling through the void celestial spaces it de- 
velops no light; but as soon as it encounters the earth’s 
atmosphere, which appears to extend to a height of about 
500 xniles, it develops hght, and its movements are con- 
trolled by the earth’s magnetic force, in a manner analogous 
to the influence of an artificial magnet upon a current of 
electricity circulating round it.” 

Among the most interesting discoveries in solar physics Spectro- 
are those which have been effected by means of the spec- seopic^ 
troscopic analysis, not only as regards the constitution of 
the sun himself, but as to the nature of the solar spots and 
faculse, as well as of the various objects which lie outside 
the sun’s visible surface, and are only rendered discernible 
during the darkness of total solar eclipses. 

The evidence of the spectroscope respecting the sun’s 
constitution is too intimately associated with the history 
of spectroscopic analysis to be properly discussed at any 
length in this place. We propose, therefore, to present 
results, rather than to describe in detail the processes by 
which these results have been obtained, or the considera- 
tions on which must be based the interpretation of such 
results. 

It has been shown, then, that the light of the sun comes 
from an orb glowing with intense white Hght, — that is, 
light of all refrangibilities. Hence the snn is either liquid 
or soHd, or if vaporous, then so greatly compressed that, 
in fact, the condition of its vapours is unlike that of any 
gases with which we are familiar. Bnt inasmuch as the 
rainbow-tinted streak constituting the solar spectrum is 
crossed by a multitude of dark lines, it is seen that the 
glowing mass of the sun is surrounded by a complex vapour- 
ons envelope at a lower temperature. Nevertheless we 
are not to suppose that the vapours constituting the solar 
atmosphere are in any sense cool. In fact, we find from 
the position of the dark Hnes of the solar spectrum, that 
the vapours of magnesium and sodium, of Iron, copper, and 
other metals, exist in the true solar atmosphere, which 
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implies an excessive intensity of heat. We know also, in 
another manner presently to be described, that the vapours 
of the solar atmosphere, although less intensely hot than 
the glowing mass of the sun, are yet so hot as to be 
brightly luminous. 

The evidence respecting the constitution of the sun is 
based on the following coincidences between dark lines of 
the solar spectrum and bright lines in the spectra of various 
elements : — 


Lines coincident. 

Hydrogen 4 

Sodium 9 

Barium 11 

Calcium 75 

Magnesium 4 4- (3 ?) 

Aluminium 2 (?) 

Iron 450 


Chromium . 

Cobalt 

Nickel 

Zinc 

Copper. 

Titanium... 


Lines coincident. 

57 

. ' 18 
19 
33 
2 
7 

200 


It must not be supposed either that no other terrestrial 
elements exist in the sun, or that no other coincidences are 
recognisable. The above list simply indicates the results 
obtained by Angstrom, and presented in the latest avail- 
able announcement on the subject. With each improve- 
ment in spectroscopic appliances fresh coincidences are 
determined. Moreover, it is certain that many elements 
existing in the sun may for ever escape notice, simply be- 
cause their vapours in the solar atmosphere may be either 
insufficient in quantity, or too low down to produce any 
recognisable effect. 

Mitscherlich and others have lately shown that where 
one or two lines of a many-lined spectrum are recognised 
and others wanting, the evidence for the existence of the 
corresponding element in the sun may yet be regarded as 
sufficient, because under certain conditions only one or 
two lines of a spectrum show themselves. 

The evidence given by the spectroscope respecting the 
solar spots confirms the theory that these are due to the 
existence of masses of relatively cool vapours at a lower 
level, and therefore relatively more compressed than the 
vapours elsewhere existing in the solar atmosphere. Eor 
the spectrum of the umbra of a spot differs chiefly from the 
spectrum of the solar photosphere in the greater strength 
and breadth of some of the dark lines. 

Phenomena We pass on to the phenomena witnessed during total 
rf ecOipses. Bolar ecHpses. These are the red prominences and sierra, 
the inner corona, and the outer or radiated corona. Some 
add to these “ Bally’s beads ” and like phenomena, of no 
real interest or importance whatever. 

Promi- The red prominences were first seen during the solar 
nences. eclipse of July 8, 1842. During the eclipse of July 28, 
1851, it was shown incontestably that they belong to the 
sun, since the moon was seen to traverse them, hiding those 
-on the east and revealing those on the west. Some still 
maintained that the prominences are lunar or terrestrial 
phenomena, on the ground that observers might have been 
deceived. But this doubt was finally set at rest by the 
photographic records which De la Kue and Secchi obtained 
of the total solar eclipse of June 18, 1860. 

It was not, however, until the eclipse of August 1868 — 
sometimes known as the great Indian eclipse — ^that the 
real nature of those wonderful objects was ascertained. 
Spectroscopic analysis was applied successfully to the in- 
vestigation of the prominences by Colonel Tennant, Captain 
Herschel, and MM. Janssen and Rayet. The spectrum 
was found to consist of bright lines, indicating that the 
coloured prominences are masses of glowing vapour. All 
the observers agreed that among the bright lines those of 
hydrogen were present ; and one yellow line was mistakenly 
ascribed to sodium. 

But Janssen on the day following the eclipse applied a 
new method of research, the principle of which had been 
definitely indicated several months before by Mr Huggins. 


[theoretical—' 

(See Report of the Council of the Astronomical Society, in 
the Monthly Notices for February 1868.) This method 
depends on the fact that prismatic dispersion reduces the 
brilliancy of a continuous spectrum, but only throws apart 
the lines of a bright-line spectrum. Accordingly, by using 
a spectroscope of sufficient dispersive power, and directing 
it (with suitable telescopic adjuncts) towards a part of the 
solar limb on which a prominence exists, the light of our 
atmosphere, which under ordinary conditions obliterates 
the prominences from view, may be sufficiently dispersed 
to leave the bright lines of the prominence spectrum dis- 
cernible {one at a time). By noting the length of a bright 
line so seen, the extent of the prominence in the particular 
section viewed could be determined ; and by combining 
such determinations, the shape of the prominence could be 
ascertained. Hence it was that Janssen, speaking of his 
observations on the day following the great eclipse, said, 

“ I have enjoyed to-day a continuous eclipse.” 

It happened, curiously enough, that Mr Lockyer, in 
England, had succeeded in applying the method, not in- 
deed so early as Janssen, but before the news of Janssen’s 
success had reached Europe. 

Before long, however, Mr Huggins, the first to enunciate 
the principle of the new method, showed how it could be 
improved upon in such sort that the whole of a prominence 
could be seen at once. Since then many observers have 
studied the prominences without the aid of an eclipse, — 
the most successful being Zollner, Secchi, Lockyer, Res- 
pighi, and (above all) Professor Young, of Dartmouth 
CoRege, New Hampshire, U.S. 

The following remark^ respecting the prominences have 
been derived from a paper by Respighi : — 

In the circumpolar solar regions great prominences are 
not formed, but only small and short-lived jets. In the 
spot zone the great prominences are seen, the equatorial, 
like the polar zones, being regions of relatively small ac- 
tivity. Where faculae are present prominences are usually 
seen, but they are not identical with faculse. Over spots 
the jets are seen, but they are not high. There is a great 
difference in the duration of prominences. Some develop 
and disappear in a few minutes ; others remain visible for 
several days. They originate, generally, in rectilinear jets, 
either vertical or oblique, very bright and well defined. 

These rise to a great height, often to a height of at least 
80,000 miles, and occasionally to more than twice that ; 
then, bending back, fall again upon the sun like the jets 
of our fountains. Then they spread into figures resembling 
gigantic trees, more or less rich in branches. In general, 
the highest parts are the regions of the most remarkable 
transformations.” 

Before passing to the more systematic researches made Sierra. 
by Secchi, a few words must be said about the sierra. 

It had been observed, even before the prominences were 
noticed, that there exists a border of a red colour around 
the solar disk, which can be recognised on the eastern side 
just after totality has commenced, and on the western 
side just before totality ceases. Late observations abund- 
antly confirmed the discovery, and after the eclipse of 
1860 it had been definitely admitted by aU who had suf- 
ficiently examined the evidence, that a continuous red 
envelope surrounds the sun to a depth of three or four 
thousand miles. This envelope was commonly called the 
sierra ; but recently the name chromosphere (which purii^s 
correct into chromatosphere) has been given to it. 

The new method of observation, as might be expected, 
shows the sierra spectrum as successfully as that of the 
prominences, which must be regarded as extensions of the 
sierra. 

Secchi makes the following remarks on the sierra aiul 
prominences: — 
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Tlie sierra presents four aspects: (1), smooth, -with a 
defined outline ; (2), smooth, with no definite outline ; (3), 
fringed with filaments ; and (4), irregularly fringed with 
small fiames. 

“ The prominences may he divided into three orders — 
heaps, jets, and plumes. The heaped prominences need 
no special description. The jets are those to which alone 
Respighi’s description is applicable. Their luminosity is 
intense, insomuch that they can be seen through the light 
clouds into which the sierra breaks up. Their spectrum 
indicates the presence of many elements besides hydrogen. 
When they have reached a certain height they cease to 
grow, and become transformed into exceedingly bright 
masses, which eventually separate into fleecy clouds. The 
jet prominences last but a short time, rarely an hour, fre- 
quently but a iew minutes, and they are only to be seen 
in the neighbourhood of the spots. Wherever the jet 
prominences are seen, there also are faculae. The plume 
prominences are distinguished from the jets in not being 
characterised by any signs of an eruptive origin. They often 
extend to an enormous height, they last longer than the 
jets, though subject to rapid changes of figure, and lastly, 
they are distributed indifierently over the sun*s surface. 
It would seem that in jets a part of the photosphere is 
lifted up, whereas in the case of plumes only the sierra is 
disturbed.” 

The theoretical inquiries of Zollner, confirmed by his 
own and Respighi’s observations, show the probability that 
the jet prominences are true phenomena of eruption. And 
more recently, Professor Young has witnessed what must 
be regarded as in all probability a veritable solar eruption, 
during which matter was propelled to a height of upwards 
of 200,000 nules above the sun’s surface. The matter 
whose motion was actually observed was glowing hydro- 
gen ; but it should be noticed that it does not necessarily 
follow that the matter erupted was hydrogen. The out- 
rush may have carried along with it portions of hydrogen 
which had before been quiescent in the solar atmosphere. 

The solar corona comes next to be considered. 

It had long been known that around the black disc of 
the moon in total solar eclipses a halo or glory of light 
is seen, rather bright close by the sun, and fading away 
at first somewhat quickly, afterwards gradually, inljo the 
darkness of the surrounding sky. The records of some 
total eclipses described also radiations in this coronal glory, 
extending in many cases to a great distance from the 
sun. 

Yarious theories were propounded in explanation of the 
solar corona. According to one view, it was a mere ter- 
restrial phenomenon, due to the passage of the solar rays 
through our own atmosphere. Others ascribed it to the 
effects produced by a lunar atmosphere. The theory that 
it is due to diffraction was also advaneed. But the gener- 
ality of astronomers, especially in recent times, regarded 
the corona as a true solar appendage. 

Space will not permit us to enter at length on the dis- 
cussion of the various theories just mentioned, or on the 
description of the various observations which appeared to 
give support to one theory or another. Hor can we pre- 
sent in full the interesting history of the observations made 
since 1869, when first the spectroscope was applied to this 
interesting phenomenon, and real evidence as to its nature 
and structure began to be obtained. We must be content 
with the brief statement of the salient points of the recent 
observations. 

During the solar eclipse of August 1869 the American 
astronomers, Young and Harkness, discovered that the 
spectrum of the corona is discontinuous (or that at least 
a portion of its light gives a discontinuous spectrum). Cer- 
tainly one, and probably three bright lines appeared in the 


spectrum as they saw it, though the faintness of two of the 
three lines raised some doubt on the question whether they 
belonged to the corona. During the eclipse of December 
1870, Young renewed his observations successfully, and 
other observers succeeded in seeing the bright-line spec- 
trum of the corona. Young thus sums up the results of 
his own and other observations : — “There is,” he said, “ sur- 
rounding the sun, beyond any further reasonable doubt, a 
mass of self-luminous gaseous matter, whose spectrum is 
characterised by the green line 1474 Kirchhoff. The pre- 
cise extent of this it is hardly possible to consider as de- 
termined, but it must be many times the thickness of the 
red hydrogen portion of the chromatosphere, perhaps on 
an average 8’ or 10', with occasional horns of twice that 
height. It is not at all unlikely that it may even turn 
out to have no upper limit, but to extend from the sun 
indefinitely into space.” 

It was during this eclipse that for the first time photo- 
graphy gave convincing evidence respecting the corona. 
Mr Brothers at Sicily, and Mr Willard (an American photo- 
grapher) in Spain, obtained views which, though differing 
in extent, accorded so well in those parts which were 
common to both, as to leave uo doubt that the corona 
is a solar and not a terrestrial phenomenon, A singular 
Y-shaped gap, common to both the photographs, and seen 
also by several telescopists, attracted particular attention, 
and was regarded by the late Sir John Hersehel as in 
itself demonstrative of the fact that the corona is a solar 
appendage. 

It was not, however, until the solar eclipse of December 
1871 that the evidence on this point became so convincing 
as to satisfy even those who had most strenuously main- 
taiued the theory that the corona is merely a phenomenon of 
our own atmosphere. The spectroscopic and the photo- 
graphic evidence were alike important. Janssen, with the 
spectroscope, succeeded in recognising, besides the bright 
Imes already seen, others less bright, but manifestly belong- 
ing to the corona. He also perceived a faint continuous spec- 
trum, crossed by dark lines, and therefore presumably due 
to reflected solar light, whi(i, since our upper air near the 
sun's place, in total eclipse, is demonstrably not iUuminated 
by sunlight, can have come only from matter in the true 
corona, such as meteoric flights, vapour clouds, or the like, 
capable of reflecting the light of the sun. The photographers 
met with equally decisive success. Lord Lindsay’s photo- 
grapher, Mr Davis, obtained a series of five pictures of the 
corona at successive stages of the totality, two of which 
were excellent and the remainder good. .All these agreed 
perfectly in all respects, save only in the extent of the 
visible corona (depending, of course, on the conditions of 
illumination). It was demonstrated, therefore, that the 
features of the corona do not change during the progress 
of an eclipse at any given station; hence the corona cannot 
be a phenomenon depending on the passage of light-rays 
athwart inequalities of the moon’s limb. For whether we 
regard such rays as illuminating our own atmosphere or 
matter between the earth and the moon, the illumination 
would necessarily vary markedly, as the motions of the 
moon shifted the inequaEties of her Hmb progressively 
athwart the light-rays. Again, CoL Tennant obtained 
a series of six photographs (five of which ^ were very 
good), agreeing perfectly (always excepting differences of 
extent) with those obtained by Lord Lindsay’s photo- 
grapher. Now Col. Tennant’s station was at Dodabetta, 
near the highest peak of the Neilgherries, more than 10,000 
feet above tbe sea level, while Mr Davis was stationed at 
Baicull, close to the sea-shore, and hundreds of miles from 
Tennant’s station. The agreement of two series taken 
under such diverse circumstances, proves to demonstration 
that the photographers were not dealing with the illumina^ 
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tion of matter in tlie upper regions of our atmosphere, no 
matter under what circumstances illuminated. Later, 
indeed, it was found that photographs taken at Java gave 
precisely the same features, so that, as Col. Tennant 
remarks in the latest communication on the subject 
{MoiMy Notices of the Astronomical Society for June 
1873), no one now supposes the corona to be other than a 
solar phenomenon. 

The accompanying picture (fig. 32), carefully copied 
from the first of OoL Tennant's series of photographs, will 
afford an idea of the nature of the corona's structure, 
though only an inadequate one, since photography can 
present only a portion of an object like the corona, whose 



Fig. 32, — Solar Corona. 


Another very curious phenomenon connected with the 
sun is the faint nebulous aurora which accompanies him, 
known by the name of the Zodiacal LigU, This pheno^ 
menon was tot observed by Kepler, who described its 
appearance with sufiScient accuracy, and supposed it to be 
the atmosphere of the sun. Dominic Oassini, however, to 
whom its discovery has been generally but erroneously 
attributed, was the first who observed it attentively, and 
gave it the name which it now bears. It is visible imme- 
diately before sunrise, or after sunset, in the place where 
the sun is about to appear, or where he has just quitted the 
horuon. It has a flat lenticular form, and is placed 
obliquely on the horizon, the apex extending to a great 
^tance in the heavens. Its direction is in general nearly 
in the plane of the sun's equator, and for this reason it is 
scarcely visible in our latitudes, excepting at particular 
seasons, when that plane is nearly perpendicular to the 
horizon. When its inclination is great, it is either con- 
cealed altogether under the horizon, or it ‘rises so little 
above it that its splendour is effaced by the atmosphere 
of the earth. The most favourable time for observing 
it is about the be^ning of March, or towards the ver- 
^ equinox. The line of the equinoxes is then situated 
in the horizon, and the arc of the ecliptic is more elevated 
than the equator by an angle of 23J®; so that the 
^olar equator, which is slightly inclined to the ecliptic, 
approaches nearer to the perpendicular to the horizon, and 
the pyramid of the zodiacal light is consequently directed 
to a point nearer the zenith than at any other season of 
the year. 


[theoretical — 

Numerous opinions have been entertained respecting the 
nature and cause of this singular phenomenon. Cassini 
thought it might be occasioned by the confused light of an 
innumerable multitude of Kttle planets circulating round 
the sun, in the same manner as the Milky Way owes its 
appearance to the light of agglomerated myriads of stars. 

Its resemblance to the tails of comets has been noticed by 
Cassini and others. Mairan, following Kepler, ascribed it 
to the atmosphere of the sun. This hypothesis was gene- 
rally adopted until Laplace showed it to be untenable, 
because no atmosphere conld rotate with the sun if extend- 
ing beyond the distance where centrifugal force is balanced 
by gravity, and this distance lies far within the observed 
range of the zodiacal light. 

The general opinion respecting the zodiacal light at the 
present day is, that it forms the outer part of the solar 
corona, so that if the light of the sun could be for a time 
obliterated without rendering his appendages invisible, we 
should see the corona as shown in the preceding figure, 
merging gradually into the faint jglow of the zodiacal 
light. It must not be understood, however, that this 
theory in any sense implies a continuity of substance 
between the zodiacal light and the corona, any more than 
what has been discovered respecting the corona implies 
that the corona is a true solar atmosphere. All that is to 
be understood is, that (1) the inner corona, (2) the outer 
radiated corona, and (3) the zodiacal light, form part of 
the series of appendages surrounding the orb of the sun. 

It is to be noted, indeed, that the true atmosphere of the 
sun appears to underlie even the sierra. It had been noted 
by Secchi in 1869, that on the very limb of the sun the 
solar spectrum becomes continuous; and he inferred that 
there must exist an atmosphere (relatively very shallow), Young’s 
consisting of the vapours which occasion the dark lines of atmo- 
the solar spectrum, and that the brightness of the lines of sphere, 
these vapours corresponding very nearly to the brightness 
of the ordinary solar spectrum for the parts of the sun very 
near to the edge, the dark lines of the latter spectrum are 
as it were cancelled, and so a continuous spectrum is pro- 
duced. This view was shown during the eclipse of 
December 1870 to be perfectly correct; for Prof, Young, 
directing his analysing spectroscope to the part of the sun's 
limb winch was to disappear last, found that at the instant 
when totality commenced, the solar spectrum was suddenly 
replaced by a spectrum consisting of thousands of bright 
lines, that being precisely the kind of spectrum which 
Secchi's theory required. This observation was success- 
fully renewed during the eclipse of December 1871, and 
again during the annular ecUpse of June 1872. On the 
latter occasion the remarkable circumstance was noted, that 
while the bright-line spectrum was only visible for a second 
or two on* the eastern limb (just before the formation of 
the ring), it was visible for six or seven seconds on the 
western limb (just after the annulus was broken). 

Chapter VIIL — The Inferior FlaneU Mercury and Fenus, 


Mercury is a small body, but emits a very bright white Mercury, 
light, though he is seldom to be seen, always keeping near 
the sun. 

^ Mercury is about 3060 English miles in diameter, and 
his mean distance from the sun about 35 millions of miles. 

On account of his smallness and brilliancy, it is extremely 
difi&cult to find any spot on his disk so distinctly marked 
as to afford the means of determining his rotation. An 
attentive observation of the variations of the phases of 
Mercury led Schrbter to infer that the planet revolves 
about its axis in a period of 24 hours 5 min. 30 sec. M. 
Harding discovered in 1801 an obscure streak on the 
southern hemisphere of the planet, the observations of 
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wHcli togetlxer 'with those of a spot discovered by 
Schrdter, gave the same period of rotation. Schrdter 
states that Mercmys form is spherical, exhibiting no 
sensible compression ; that his equator is very considerably 
inclined to his orbit, and the differences of his days and 
seasons must consequently be very great ; and that there 
are mountains on his surface which cast very long shadows, 
and of which the height bears a greater proportion to the 
diameter of the planet than those of the Earth, the Moon, 
or even of Yemis. The height of Chimborazo is of 
the radius of the earth ; one of the mountains in the moon 
has been estimated at sh: of her radius; the highest in 
Yenus at yjy ; and one in Mercury at But recent 
observations render it exceedingly doubtful how far 
Schrbter’s observations can be trusted. There are no 
observations to prove decisively whether Mercury is sur- 
rounded by an atmosphere, 

Venus, the most beautiful object in the heavens, is about 
7510 English miles in diameter, and is placed at the distance 
of 66 millions of miles from the sun. Although the oscilkr 
tions of this planet are considerably greater than those of 
Mercury, and she is seldom invisible, yet on account of the 
uniform brilliancy of her disk, it is extremely difficult to 
ascertain the period of her rotation. Dominic Cassini, 
after having long fruitlessly attempted to discover any 
object on her surface so well defined as to enable bin) to 
follow its motions, at length, in 1667, perceived a bright 
spot, distant from the southern horn a little more than a 
fourth part of the diameter of the disk, and near the eastern 
edge. By continuing his observations of this spot, Cassini 
concluded the rotation of Yenus to he performed in about 
23 hours ; but he does not seem to have considered this I 
conclusion as deserving of much confidence. In the year I 
1726 Bianchini, an Italian astronomer, made a number of 
similar observations for the same purpose, from which he 
inferred that the rotation of the planet is performed in 24 
days 8 hours. The younger Cassini has shown, however, 
that the observations of Bianchini, as well as those of his | 
father, could be explained by a rotation of 23 hours and 21 | 
or 22 min. whereas the rotation of 24 days 8 hours cannot 
be reconciled with the appearances observed by the elder 
Cassini. The determination of Cassini was regarded by i 
astronomers as tiie more probable of the two, particularly ! 
as Bianchini was not able to make his observations in a I 
connected manner, because a neighbouring building inter- 
cepted his view of the planet, and obliged him to transport I 
his telescope to a different situation. The question of the 
rotation of Yenus was again attacked by Schrbter, who | 
found it to he performed in 23 hours 21 min, 1 9 sec. Each 
of the three observers found the inclination of the axis of 
rotation to the axis of the ecliptic to be about 75®. Much 
doubt, however, stiU exists with respect to the value of this 
element which De Yico sets at little more than 50®. 

Schrbteris observations of this planet were principally 
directed to a mountain situated near the southern horn. 
The line which joins the extremities of the horns is always 
a diameter; and the horns of the crescent of a perfect 
sphere ought to be sharp and pointed. SchrSter remarked 
that this was not al'ways the case with regard to the horns 
of Mercury and Yenus. The northern horn of the latter 
always preserved the pointed form, but the southern occa- 
sionally appeared rounded or obtuse, — a circumstance 
which indicated that the shadow of a mountain covered the 
part ; but beyond the horn he remarked a luminous point, 
which he supposed to be the summit of another mountain, 
illuminated by the sun after he had ceased to be visible to 
the rest of that hemisphere. Now, in order that the horn 
of the crescent may appear obtuse in consequence of the 
shadow of a mountain f allin g upon it, and another moun- 
tain may present a luminous point, the two mountains must 


I be at the same time both at the edge of the disk and on 
i the line separating the dark from the enlightened part of 
the planet. But this position cannot be of long continuance. 

Eotatioa will cause the bright point to rise into the 
enlightened part, or sink into the dark hemisphere, and in 
either case the mountain will cease to be visible. If, how- 
ever, the rotation is completed in 23 hours 21 min., the 
mountain will appear 39 min. sooner than it did on the 
previous day. Hence it is possible to obtain several 
consecutive observations, from which an approximate value 
of the period may he found ; and this being once obtained, 
it maybe rendered still more exact by observations separated 
from each other by a longer interval. Thus Schroter 
found that an interval of 20 days 1 1 hours 15 min, between 
two appearances of the monntain being divided by 23 hours 
21 min. gave 21*04 revolutions ; and that intervals of 121 
days 14 hours 25 min., 142 days 1 hour 40 min., 155 days 
18 hours 11 min., divided each by 23 hours 21 min., gave 
125*01, 146*02, 160*09 revolutions respectively. All these 
comparisons prove that the revolution of 23 hours 21 min. 
is somewhat too short They ought to have given 21, 125, 

146, and 160 revolutions exactly, supposing the observa- 
tions to have been perfectly accurate. On dividing the 
intervals by 21, 125, 146, and 160 respectively, the 
quotients will be each the time of a revolution very nearly ; 
and by taking a mean of the whole, the most, probable 
result at least will be obtained. In this manner Schroter 
found the period of rotation already stated, namely, 23 
hours 21 min. 19 sec. 

Since the time of rotation of Mercury and Yenus is 
nearly equal to that of the earth, the compression of these 
planets at the poles, which results from the centrifugal 
force, ought also to be nearly in the same proportion. But 
at the distance of the earth the compression must be 
imperceptible even in the case of Yenus ; for, supposing 
it to amount to the difference between the raefius of 
her poles and that of her equator would only amount to a 
tenth of a second as seen from the eartL 

During the transits of Yenus over the sun's disk in 1761 Pbenomenc 
and 1769 a sort of penumbral light was observed round the of transits, 
planet by several astronomers, which was occasioned, 
without doubt, by the refractive powers of her atmosphere. 
Wargentin remarked that the limb of Yenus which had 
gone off the sun showed itself with a faint Kght during 
almost the whole time of emersion. Bergxnan, who observed 
the transit of 1761 at Upsal, says that at the ingress the 
part which had not come upon the sun was visible, though 
dark, and was surrounded by a crescent of faint light ; but 
this appearance was much more remarkable at the egress ; 
for as soon as any part of the planet had disengaged itself 
from the sun's disk, that part was visible with a like 
crescent, but brighter. As more of the planet's disk 
disengaged itself from that of the sun, the part of the 
crescent farthest from the sun grew fainter, and vanished, 
until at last only the horns could be seen. The total 
immersion and emersion were not instantanepus; but as 
two drops of water, when about to separate, form a ligament 
between them, so there was a dark shade stretched out 
between Yenus and the sun; and when this ligament 
broke, the planet seemed to have got about an eighth part 
of her diameter from the Hmb of the sun. The numerous 
accounts of the two transits which have been published 
abound with analogous observations, indicating the exist- 
ence of an atmosphere of considerable height and density. 

During the transit of 1874 these appearances were so satis- 
factorily seen, that no donbt can remain as to their reality. 

Schroter calculated that the horizontal refraction of the 
atmosphere of Yenus must amount to 30' differing 
little from that of the terrestrial atmosphere. , A twilight 
which he perceived on the cusps afforded him the data from 
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which he deduced this conclusion, on which, however, very 
little reliance can be placed. 

The atmosphere of Venus has been analysed with the 
spectroscope by Vogel, and the existence of aqueous vapour 
is regarded as demonstrated. On the occasion of the late 
transit (1874) Tacchini made spectroscopic observations, 
which seem more satisfactorily to establish the fact that 
there is water on Venus, than Vogel’s observations. 

Cassini and Montaigne imagined that they had observed 
a satellite accompanying Venus ; but this appears to have 
been an optical illusion arising from the strong light of the 
planet reflected back from the convex surface of the eye 
upon the eye-glass of the telescope, and thence reflected a 
second time back to the eye. During the transits of Venus 
in 1761 and 1769, and in the late transit of 1874, no trace 
of a satellite was seen ; and there can be now no doubt 
whatever that Venus is without a satellite. 

Chapter IX. — T/te Earth regarded cm a Planet — Figure 
and Mass of the Earth — Precession of the Equinoxes — 
The Shape and Position of the EarthJs Orhit — Dis- 
tance from the Sun — Transit Obseroatims. 

The earth is the third member of the solar syjstem in 
order of distance from the sun. From what has been 
already shown, in determining the relative position of the 
earth and the celestial bodies seen in our skies, we know 
that the earth is a globe, rotating on her axis once in a 
day, and circling around the sun in an orbit of great extent 
once in a year. In the present chapter we propose to 
present the results^ of more exact inquiries into the figure 
and motions of the earth. 

Figure of It has been found by numerous and accurate experiments, 
the earth, that the^lengths of arcs of V on the same meridian are 
greater in proportion as we advance nearer the pole. 
Hence, on account of the similarity of the isosceles triangles 
of which these arcs form the bases, their sides, or the 
terrestrial radii, must also be longer, and consequently 
the convexity of the earth is less towards the poles than at 
the equator. The surface of the earth is extremely irregular, 
even independently of the inequahties occasioned by 
mounteins and cavities ; yet it has been discovered that the 
meridional curves differ almost insensibly from ellipses; 
whence it is concluded that the figure of the earth is an 
ellipsoid of revolution about its shortest axis. In compar- 
ing the results of the various measurements which have 
been made with the formulas belonging to the dimensions 
of such a body, this conclusion has been fully verified ; 
and the lengths of the arcs, the ellipticity, the distance of 
the pole from, the equator, and, in short, aU the elements 
of the spheroid, have been determined. 

An arc of the meridian in India was measured by 
Colonel Lambton in the early part of this century. But 
its value has been much increased by Colonel Everesfs 
extension of the arc. The arc of Lambton, extending from 
Punn® (lat. 8^ 9' 35^') to Damargida (lat 18^ 3' 15"), was 
measured after the model of the English trigonometrical 
survey. From Damargida, where Lamb Ws arc terminated 
another was measured by Colonel Everest to Kaliana flat 

I y ^ covering an arc of 

II 27 33 , the latest geodetical improvements being 
mtroduced. The whole extent of LambWs and Colonel 
EvOTests^ operations includes a continuous arc of 21® 21' 
(1477 miles). The work was rivalled in extent by a vast 
operation executed in Russia and other northern countries 
of Europe, by which an arc of 25" 20', extending from the 
ban^ of the Danube to the shores of the Arctic Sea, near 
tne JNorth Cape, was measured under the general super- 
intendence and direction of W. Struve. 

The arcs of India and of Russia include a space from lat. 


8 ® to lat. 71", with the exception of only about sixteen 
degrees, and are unquestionably the most important which 
exist for the determination of the earth’s figure. TOien to 
them we^ add the French arc of 12 " 22 ' in a medium 
latitude, it will scarcely he necessary to take into account 
any other, at least for the northern hemisphere. 

The following brief details of the Russian arc are taken 
from M. Struve’s report of 1852 ; — 

The southern extremity of the Russo-Scandinavian arc 
is Ismail on the Danube (lat. 45® 20'), the northern ex- 
tremity is Fuglenaes, on the island of Qualoe, in Finn- 
marken (lat 70" 40'). The interval from Tornea* to 
Fuglenaes (4" 49') was measured by Swedish and Norwegian 
engineers ; all the remainder by those of Russia, and in 
particular, by M. Von Tenner, who, with M. Struve, horn 
1816 directed the whole operation. 

The calculation of the figure of the earth from the com- 
pleted Russian arc indicates an ellipticity somewhat greater 
than that generally received. The results obtained by 
Colonel Everest, on the other hand, by comparing his arc 
yrith those of Europe, give generally small ellipticities, that 
is, under - 5 ^. The French and Indian arcs, for instance, - 
give - 5 ^. The determinations by means of the pendulum 
are somewhat larger. The extensive observations of Colonel 
Sabine and Captain Foster concur in giving an ellipticity 
of French experiments by Duperrey and 

Freycinet lead to a result considerably greater. The 
discrepancy between the geodetical and pendulum results 
may, of course, be a real one depending on local variations 
of density. The astronomical determination from the lunar 
inequalities, which might be expected to concur with the 
results of the pendulum, ^ves ^ as a mean. Captain 
A. R. Clark, R.E., combining all results obtained up to 
the year 1860, arrived at conclusions thus stated by Sir J. 
Herschel: — ''The earth is not exactly an ellipsoid uf 
revolution. The eq^uator itself is slightly elliptic, the 
longer and shorter diameters being respectively 41,852,864, 
and 41,843,096 feet. The ellipticity of the equatorial cir- 
cumference is therefore excess of its longer 

over its shorter diameter about two miles. The vertices of 
the longer diameter are situated in longitude 14" 23' E. 
and 194" 23' E. of Greenwich, and of its shorter in 104* 

23' E. and 284" 23' E, The polar axis of the earth is 
41,707,796 feet in length, and consequently the most 
elliptic meridian (that of longitude 14" 23' and 194" 23') 
has for its ellipticity ^^® l&ast (that, of longitude 

! 104" 23' and 284° 23') an ellipticity of 

General Schubert, rising a method which Sir J. Herschel 
justly regards as less trustworthy, " makes the ellipticity of 
the equator and places the vertices of the longer axis 
26 41' to the eastward of Captain Clark’s. Hia polar axis, 
as deduced from each of the three great meridian arcs, the 
Russian, Indian, and French respectively, is 41,711,000 
feet, 41,712,534 feet, and 41,697,496 feet, the mean of 
which, giving to each a weight proportional to the length 
of the arc from which it is deduced, is 41,708,710 feet.” 

The figure and volumq of the earth being thus determined, EaitU’s 
we require only to ascertain its mean density in order to 
know its mass. But this problem has not been 6 ol\ 5 ed, 
probably cannot be solved, with any very near approach to 
exactness. Various methods have been employed, the mere 
description of which sufilces to show the difficulty and 
uncertainty of the subject. 

The deviation of the plumb-line from the vertical in the Moimtam 
neighbourhood of a mountain had been pointed out by 
Newton^ as a direct method of dealing with the problem of 

' De Mwndi Systemate^ § 22. Newton, in a rery remarkaHe pas- 
sage of the Third Book of the Principia (Prop. X.), coiyectureF that 
the quantity of matter in the earth may be five or six times greatei 
than if the whole were composed of water.” 
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determining tlie earth’s density. Bonguerhad the merit of 
pointing out the form in which the experiment might be 
made, and of making the trial, though in a rude and 
insufficient manner, in the Peruvian Andes in 1738. 
Maskelyne proposed to the Koyal Society in 1772 to repeat 
the observation on some British mountain. Skiddaw and 
the Yorkshire Hills were first thought of, but finally 
Schihallion in Perthshire was preferred. The distance 
between the two stations, obtained with Ramsden’s 9-inch 
theodolite, was 4364*4 feet, which in the latitude of 
Schihallion corresponds to 42"*94 of latitude. The observed 
difference of latitude by 337 observations with Sisson’s 
10-feet zenith sector was 54"*6. The excess, or 11"*6, is 
the double attraction of the hill drawing the plumb-line 
towards itself at the two stations. The sine of this angle, 
or xtstttj represents the ad,ml ratio between the double 
attraction of the hill and the attraction of the eartL But 
by the computation of the attraction which the hill ought 
to exert, from its figure, as determined by Maskelyne’s 
gauges, were its density the same as that of the globe 
generally, this ratio should amount to 77^, which can only 
be accounted for by assuming the earth to be denser on 
the average than the hill of Schihallion in the proportion 
of 17,804 to 9933. A careful lithological survey of the 
hill enabled Professor Playfair to deduce the probable mean 
specific gravity of the globe to be between 4*56 and 4*87. 
^ven^sh ^ second method was devised by the Rev. Mr Michell, 
dS? first put in practice by Mr Cavendish in 1797-8. It 

consisted in measuring the force of gravitation between two 
spheres of such small size that they could be moved by the 
hand nearer to or farther from one another. To provide a 
balance so delicate as to measure the almost inappreci- 
able attraction of such small bodies, Michell imagined the 
balance of torsion. His apparatus came into the hands, first 
of Wollaston, then of Cavendish, who made the experiment. 
He used a very light rod of deal, six feet long, suspended 
by a fine silver or copper wire, forty inches long, within a 
wooden case to defend it from currents of air. At each 
end of the lever was hung a ball of lead, two inches in 
diameter, and by a simple contrivance a pair of leaden 
spheres, weighing together 348 pounds, could be brought 
simultaneously into the neighbourhood of the balls (but 
outside the case), on opposite sides, so that their attractions 
might concur to swing the suspended lever out of the posi- 
tion of repose which it had previously taken up, under the 
action of the slight twisting force of the silver wire. A 
new position of rest was thus established, the small balls 
being pulled as much one way by the attraction of the 
spheres as they were urged in the opposite direction by the 
torsion of the wire. The position of repose being observed 
from a distance by a telescope (to avoid disturbance from 
the heat of the observer’s body), the great spheres were 
then changed in position so as to act upon the opposite 
sides of the small balls, from what they formerly did. 
The deflection and new stable position would be as much 
on the other side of the zero, and the arc described would 
be an accurate measure of the double deflection. The force 
of torsion for one degree of deflection is known by the 
time of oscillation of the lever and balk when free, and as 
the forces are exactly as the angles, the force corresponding 
to any displacement becomes known. Cavendish found 
the joint attraction of the small balls and large spheres to 
be about of a grain, their centres being 8*85 inches 
apart, and he thence computed the density of the earth to 
be 5*48 times that of water. The experiment has been 
repeated since by Reich of Freiberg and Baily of London, 
The former obtained 5*44, the latter 5*66 for the earth’s 
speeiflc gravity, — ^this last result being worthy of much 
confidence, from the extraordinary care taken to avoid errors 
and to obtain independent values of the quantities sought 


A third method of determining the earth’s density 'Pt^nduiun. 
depends on the fact that a pendulum suspended at a 
considerable height above the earth would swing more 
slowly than at the surface, while if it be at the summit 
of a mountain, though it will still swing more slowly, the 
attraction of the mountain will slightly accelerate the rate 
of swing. Carlini and Plana, by observations made on this 
plan, have deduced 4*950 for the mean density of the earth. 

The objection to this method, as well as to the Schihallijn 
experiment, resides in our uncertainty as to the actual 
mean density of any given mountain mass. If the experi 
ment could be carried out by pendulum observations made 
at the base and on the summit of a conical or conoidal 
mass, of some known material and of great height, the true 
density of the earth could thence be very accurately 
determined 

A s imil a r objection applies to the converse of the third 
method described above. If a pendulum be suspended at 
the bottom of a deep mine, of known figure, and existing 
in a region whose geological structure is well known, the 
change of rate gives a means of calculating the density of 
the earth, since it obviously depends on the calculable 
difference of attraction due to increased proximity to the 
earth’s cejitre (reducing the attraction), and to the absence 
of counter-attracting matter where the mine is dug out 
(which in effect increases the attraction). In the Harton 
coUieiy, experiments were carried out by Mr Dunkin on this 
plan in accordance with arrangements devised by the astro- 
nomer royal. It was found that gravity was increased by 
■jy jyo th part at the lower station, 1260 feet below the 
mouth of the mine, where the upper station was placed. 

Hence Airy found that, on taking into account the con- 
figuration of the mine and the structure of the surround- 
ing region, a density of 6*565 resulted Very little 
reSance can be placed, however, on results obtained by this 
method. 

It may be fairly assumed that the earth’s mean density 
amounts to about 5*6 times the density of water, combin- 
ing which with the known dimensions of the earth, we 
find that the earth’s weight in tons may be roundly ex- 
pressed by the number 6,000,000,000,000,000,000,000, 

We have next to inquire into the rotation of the earth Position of 
about its axis, and especially into the position of that axis, 

In Chapter L we considered the axis as fixed in position j 
or, seeing that the earth circles around the sun, we re- 
garded the axis as moving always paraUel to itself, while 
the earth traversed her path in the plane of the ecliptic. But 
we must now take into account variations in its position 
with reference to the ecliptic. In this inquiry we should 
naturally take the ecliptic as our plane of reference, if we 
were assured that the position of the plane of the ecliptic 
is constant, -r-in other words, that the sun’s path in the 
heavens undergoes no change. This is, in fact, so nearly 
the case that the ecliptic forms a suitable reference circle 
for the fixed stars — fax more suitable for example than the 
equator itself. The star’s latitude^ that is, its distance 
from the ecliptic measured on the arc of a great circle 
through the poles of the ecliptic, is very nearly constant ; 
while the longitude^ or the distance between the point T 
and the point where the great circle through the star cuts 
the ecliptic, undergoes, as will presently appear, a varia- 
tion nearly uniform, and nearly the same for every star ; 
whereas the declination and right ascension of stars are 
undergoing variations which are neither alike for different 
stars nor uniform for any star. Yet the place of the 
ecliptic on the heavens is not absolutely constant. The 
ecliptic, in fact, is inclined about to the invariable 
plane mentioned at the end of Chapter VI., and this 
inclination is undergoing a slow process of change, while 
the nodes of the ecliptic on it are slowly shifting. A 
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result of tliis is that the obliquity of the ecliptic is chang- 
ing, for the mean inclination of the earth^s axis to the 
invariable plane does not change, so that the mean inclina- 
tion of this axis to the ecliptic must necessarily change. 
Change of At present the obliquity of the ecliptic — that is, the inclina- 
obliquityof tion of the equator to the ecKptic — ^is diminishing; ^d 
ecliptic. process, which has been going on for many centuries, 

will continue for a long time yet to come, after which the 
obliquity will increase, the total range on either side of the 
mean value amounting to about 3**. The various observa- 
tions and traditions by which the progressive diminution 
of the obliquity is conirmed have been collected by Bailly. 
The following table contains those which appear to be 
the best anthenticated, as well as the results of some 
more recent observations, from which the present value 
of the obliquity and the rate of its diminution may be de- 
duced : — 


Tear. 

Hame of Oliserrer. 

Obliquity. 

Before 

Christ. 


o / » 

1100 

Tcheou-Kong 

28 54 3 

200 1 
160 ' 

Eratosthenes, confirmed by Hip- 
parchus and Ptolemy 

The CSinese 

| 23 51 15 

23 45 52 

After 

Christ. 

827 

Arabians at Baghdad 

23 33 52 

880 

Albategni 

23 35 40 

1150 

Ahnansor^ 

23 33 30 

1278 

The Chinese 

23 32 12 

1437 

Ulugh Begb 

23 31 58 

1490 

'W’althei 

23 29 47 

1690 

Tycho 

23 29 52 

1646 

Riccioli 

23 80 20 

1660 

Hevelius 

23 29 10 

1672 

Cassini 

23 29 00 

1690 

Flamsteed 

23 28 48 

1703 

Bianchini 

22 28 85 

1736 

Condamine 

23 28 24 

1743 

Cassini de Thury. 

23 28 26 

1750 

Lacaille 

23 28 19 

1755 

Bradley 

23 28 15 

1756 

T. Mayer 

23 28 16 

1769 

Maskelyne.... 

23 28 10 

1780 

■Cassini 

23 27 54 

1800 

Maskelyne 

23 27 56*6 


Piazzi 

23 27- 66‘3 


Delambre 

23 27 67 

1813 

Pond 

23 27 48*66 

1815 

Bessel 

23 27 47*46 

1816 

Brinkley. 

23 27 49*21 

1825 . 

Pearson 

23 27 44*01 


Although the comparison of these observations with 
one another gives very discordant results relatively to 
the law according to which the obliquity varies, their 
totality places the fact of its progressive diminution be- 
yond all manner of doubt. It amounts to about 
per century at present^ and may be regarded as uniform 
for many centuries to come. 

Tf The longitudes of the stars, as has already been mentioned, 

equinoxes. ^ measured on the ecliptic from the vernal equinox ; and 
therefore, if the line of the equinoxes, which is the same as 
the line of the nodes, is invariable, the longitude of any star 
will always be the same, whatever interval of time may riapse 
between two observations of that longitude. But on com- 
paring the actual state of the heavens with the observations 
recorded by ancient astronomers, it is perceived that the 
loiigitudes of all the stars are considerably increased. The 
phenomenon is to be explained by attributing to the equi- 
QOitial points a retrograde motion from east to west, in con- 
sequence of which the sun, whose motion is direct, arrives 
it them sooner than if they remained at rest ; and therefore 
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the equinoxes, and spring, autumn, and the other seasons^ 
happen before the sun has completed an entire circuit On 
this account the motion has been denominated the Precession 
of the Equinoxes, As this motion is extremely slow, its 
exact amount can be discovered only by a comparison of 
observations separated from each other by long intervals 
of time. The comparison of modern observations with 
those of Hipparchus gives as its annual amount 
The mean result of the observations of Tycho, compared 
with those of Lacaille, gives 50^"^. On comparing modern 
observations with one another, we find 50" *06. Delambre, 
in his solar tables, supposes the annual precession to be 
equal to 50"‘l. According to this estimate the equinoctial 
points go backwards at the rate of V in 71*6 years nearly, 
and therefore will make a complete revolution of the 
heavens in about 25,868 years. 

The diminution of the obliquity of the ecliptic arises 
from the displacement of the ediptic itself ; the precession 
of the equinoxes is, on the contrary, occasioned by the con- 
tinual displacement of the plane of the terrestrial equator. 

This displacement results from the combined action of the 
sun and moon (for the infiuence of the planets amounts 
only to a fraction of a second, and is consequently scarcely 
sensible) on the mass of protuberant matter accumulated 
about the earth’s equator, or the matter which forms the 
excess of the terrestrial spheroid above its inscribed sphere. 

The attracting force of the sun and moon on this shell of 
matter may be resolved into two ; one parallel to the plane 
of the equator, the other perpendicular to it. The tendency 
of this last force is to diminish the angle which the plane 
of the equator makes with that of the ecliptic ; and if the 
earth had no motion of rotation, it would soon cause the 
two planes to coincide. In consequence, however, of the 
rotatory motion of the earth, the inclination of the two 
planes remains constant ; but the effect produced by the 
action of the force in question is, that the plane of the 
equator is constantly shifting its place, in such a manner 
that the line of the equinoxes advances in the direction of 
the diurnal motion, or contrary to the order of the signs, 
its pole having a slow angular motion about the pole of the 
ecliptic. 

H the sun and moon moved in the plane of the equator, 
there would evidently be no precession; and the effect of 
their action in producing it varies with their distance from 
that plane. Twice a year, therefore, the effect of the sun 
in causing precession is nothing; and twice a year, namely, 
at the solstices, it is a maximum. On this account the 
obliquity of the ecliptic is subject to a semi-annual 
variation ; for the sun’s force, which tends to produce a 
change in the obliquity, is variable, while the diurnal 
motion of the earth, which prevents the change from taking 
place, is constant. Hence the plane of the equator is 
subject toi an irregular motion, which is technically called 
the Solar E'utation, The existence of /the solar nutation Nutatioii. 
is, however, only a deduction from theory, for its amount 
is too small to be perceptible by observation ; but a simi- 
lar effect of the moon’s action is sufficiently appreciable, 
and was, in fact, discovered by Bradley before theory had 
indicated its existence. Its period, however, is different, 
and depends on the time of the revolution of the moon’s 
nodes, which is performed in 18 years and about 7 months. 

During this time the intersection of the lunar orbit with 
the ecHptic has receded through a complete circumference ; 
and the inequality of the moon’s action will consequently, 
in the same time, have passed through all its difierent 
degrees. Bradley observed that the declinations of the 
stars continued to augment daring nine years, that they 
diminished during the nine years following, and that the 
greatest change of declination amounted to 18". He 
remarked further, that this motion was connected with an 
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irregularity of the precession of the equinoxes, which 
followed exactly the same period ; whence he concluded 
that the motion of the poles of the equator, occasioned by 
this vibration of its plane, was not confined to the solstitial 
colure, A series of observations on stars differently situated 
proved that all the phenomena could be explained on the 
hypothesis that the pole of the equator describes in 18 
years a small circle of 18"' diameter, contrary to the order 
of the signs; or that the axis of the earth, following* 
the circumference of this circle, describes the surface of a 
cone, the axis of which forms with its side an angle of 9" 
This apparent vibratory motion is denominated the Nutation 
of the Barite s Axis. 

Bradley remarked that the effects of the nutation would 
be represented still more accurately by supposing the curve 
described by the pole of the equator about its mean place 
to be, not a circle, but an ellipse, the transverse and con- 
jugate axes being 18" and 16" respectively. This is also 
confirmed by theory, from which Laplace calculated the 
semi-axes of the ellipse at 9"*63 and !r"T7. The semi- 
transverse axis of the ellipse described by the pole in virtue 
of the sun^s action alone does not exceed half a second, 
and is therefore scarcely appreciable. The sensible part of 
the nutation follows exactly the' period of the revolution 
of the nodes of the moon. By 603 observations of Polaris, 
made at Dorpat between 1822 and 1838, M. Peters has 
determined the semi-axis major of the ellipse to be 9"’2361, 
and gives, for his definitive result, 9"*2231. 

We must draw a distinction then, between the mean 
and the true or apparent obliquity of the ecliptic. The 
mean obliquity is the obliquity calculated for any particular 
date on the supposition that there is no nutation, while the 
true obliquity is that quantity increased or diminished by 
the nutation. The progressive diminution of the mean 
obliquity and the nutation of the earth's axis are inequalities 
distinguished from each other, not only by their being 
' derived from different and“ distinct causes, but still more 
by the very great difference of time required, for their full 
development. 

Change of The path in which the earth at present travels around 
eccentricity [g indicated in the elements (p. 782). Plate XXVII. 

Slio^n of shows the varying rate at which the earth moves owing 

earth's ^ eccentricity of her orbit. It will be seen also from 
orbit that plate, and more precisely from the table of elements, 
that the perihelion of the orbit lies near the place of the 
winter solstice, so that, in fact, about ten days after 
'■ midwinter of the northern hemisphere the earth is at her 
nearest to the sun. An important difference thus exists 
between the seasons of the two hemispheres. In the 
northern we have the sun farthest from us a few days 
after midsummer, while at the corresponding season in 
winter the sun is at his nearest. So far, then, as the sun's 
distance is concerned, the seasons are rendered more 
moderate for the northern hemisphere by the effects of the 
earth’s eccentricity. Nor is the difference on this account 
by any means inconsiderable. The sun in aphelion is 
farther from us than in perihelion in the proportion of 
about 61 to 59, and the earth receives more heat in the 
proportion of about .31 to 29, or. roughly, about I 
more heat in aphelion than in perihelion. There is also a 
difference due to the varying rate of the earth's real (that | 
is, of tne sun's apparent) motion. In winter the earth | 
moves more rapidly than in summer, really as 61 to 59, I 
but the apparent change of the sun's rate of motion along 
the ecliptic is as 31 to 29, because the increased rate is 
magnified by the earth's greater proximity. Hence the 
interval from the autumnal to the vernal equinox is shorter 
than the interval from the vernal to the autumnal equinox. 
This also is shown by Plate XXVTL, where the number of 
divisions marking the earth’s daily journey is seen to be 


I greater in the summer half than in the winter half of the 
1 orbit. Thus the winter cold is less enduring than the 
summer heat. In the southern hemisphere all these rela- 
tions are reversed. The summer heat is rendered more 
intense by the greater proximity of the sun. the winter 
cold is intensified by his increased distance. The summer 
heat is less enduring than the winter cold. We have in 
the north a relatively short but moderate winter (so far as 
the sun's proximity can moderate winter cold), and a long 
but also moderate summer ; in the southern hemisphere 
they have a short and intensely hot summer, a long but 
also intense winter. The presence of a great expanse of 
sea in the southern hemisphere partially tends to moderate 
the seasonal changes; but we see in the wider extension 
of the antarctic snows the effect of the long and cold winter 
and the short summer. We have, however, referred to 
these considerations less on account of their intrinsic 
importance, than to show how the eccentricity of the earth 
when near its maximum value, and when the perihelion 
was differently situated from its present position, may have 
caused the condition of the two terrestrial hemispheres to 
differ from that now existing. The present value of the 
eccentricity is nearer the minimum than the maximum 
value, though the perihelion is at present so placed as to 
produce almost the maximum possible difference between 
the two hemispheres, with the present degree of eccentricity. 
It must not be supposed that the eccentricity, in obedience 
to the law relating to planetary eccentricities (Chapter 
VL), oscillates between the absolute maximum and the 
absolute minimum, the perihelion shifting continuously 
forwards. On the contrary, the successive maxima and 
minima are very unequal, and are attained after very 
unequal intervals ; while the perihelion, apart from short 
periods of regression, and though always progressing on the 
whole in any considerable period, yet progresses at very 
unequal rates in different periods. This wffl be seen from 
the following table, presenting the eccentricity as calculated 
for different epochs from 1,100,000 years before our present 
era till now, chiefly by Mr James CroU, but partly from 
Leverrier and Stone: — 


Tears B.C. 

Eccentricity 
of Earth’s 
Orhit. 

Longitude 

of 

Perihelion. 

Tears B.O. 

Eccentricity 
of £&tth*s 
Orbit. 

Longitnde 

of 

Perihelion. 

1,100,000 

0-0303 

e 

54 

/ 

12 

720,000 

0*0422 

125 

/ 

14 

1,060,000 

0*0326 

4 

8 

710,000 

0*0307 

177 

26. 

1,000,000 

0-0151 

248 

22 

700,000 

0*02*20 

208 

13 

990,000 

0*0224 

313 

60 





980,000 

0*0329 

358 

2 

650,000 

0*0226 

141 

29 

970,000 

0*0441 

32 

40 

600,000 

0*0417 

82 

34 

960,000 

0*0491 

66 

49 





960,000 

0*0517 

97 

61 

550,000 

0-0166 

261 

60 

940,000 

0*0495 

127 

42 

500,000 

0*0388 ' 

192 

50 

930,000 

0*0423 

156 

11 





920,000 

0*0305 

181 

40 

450,000 

0*0308 

366 

62 

910,000 

0*0156 

194 

15 

400,000 

p -0170 

290 

7 

900,000 

0-0102 

135 

2 









350,000 

0*0195 

182 

60 

890,000 

0*0285 

127 

1 

300,000 

0*0424 

23 

29 

880,000 

0*0466 

152 

33 





870,000 

0-0607 

180 

23 

250,000 

0-0258 

59 

39 

860,000 

0*0708 

209 

41 

240,000 

0-0374 

74 

58 

850,000 

.0*0747 

239 

28 

230,000 

0-0477 

102 

49 

840,000 

0*0698 

269 

14 

220,000 

0-0497 

124 

33 

830,000 

0-0623 

298 

28 

210,000 

0-0676 

144 

65 

820,000 

0 •047^6 

326 

4 

200,000 

0-0569 

168 

18 

810,000 

0-0296 

848 

80 





800,000 

0*0132 

343 

49 

190,000 

0 0632 

190 

4 





ISO 000 

0*0476 

209 

22 

790,000 

0*0171 

293 

19 

JL W V| WV 

170,000 

0*0437 

228 

7 

780,000 

0*0325 

303 

37 

160,000 

0*0364 

236 

88 

770,000 

0*0455 

328 

38 

150,000 

0*0332 

242 

56 

760,000 

0*0540 

357 

12 

140,000 

0-0346 

246 

29 

750,000 

0*0575 

27 

18 

130,000 

0*0384 

259 

34 

740,000 

0*0561 

58 

30 

120,000 

0*0431 

274 

47 

730,000 

0*0607 

90 

55 

110,000 

0*0460 

, 293 

43 
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Te«rs B.C. 

Eccentricity 
of Earth’s 
Orbit 

Longitude 

of 

Perihelion. 

^TewAD. 

Eccentricity 
of Earth’s 
Orbit. 

Longitude 

of 

Perihelion. 

100,000 

0*0473 

81*6 18 

1850 

0*0168 

100 22 

90.000 

89.000 

70.000 

60.000 

50.000 

40.000 

80.000 
20,000 
10,000 

0*0452 

0-0398 

0*0316 

0*0218 

0*0131 

0*0109 

0*0151 

0*0188 

0*0187 

340 2 

4 13 

27 22 

! 48 8 

50 3 

28 36 

5 50 

44 0 

78 28 

To thes 
calculatio 
eccentrici 
B.O. and i 

851.000 

850.000 
849,500 

849.000 

e add Crol 
n for the 
ty hetweei 
H9,000 B.C 

0*07454 

0*074664 

0*07466 

0*07456 

’s special 
naximum 
i 851,000 

0 

0*0168 

99 80 


WliEe the shape of the earth’s orbit and the position 
of its centre (whose longitude = long, of perih. + 180°) thus 
undergo continual alteration, her mean distance from the 
sun remains appreciably constant. This we know from the 
length of the year, which certainly has not changed ten 
seconds in length since the time of the Chaldean determina- 
tion of that element. 

Determina- There are various ways of determining the sun’s distance 
tion of ixom the earth in terms of the earth’s semidiameter. The 

tancl distance of a planet from the sun may likewise be obtained 

if we can find the means of measuring its distance from 
the earth at any epoch, for the geocentric positions of the 
sun and the planet being known from the theory of their 
motions, the radius vector of the orbit, or planet’s distance 
from the sun at that epoch, may be found by a simple 
trigonometrical computation. To determine the distance 
of a planet from the earth, it might seem only necessary 
to determine its horizontal parallax ; but in general the 
parallaxes of the planets are quantities by far too small to 
be directly observed. That of Mars, however, becomes 
very appreciable in particular circumstances, that is to say, 
when Mars is in opposition with the sun, and at the same 
time near the perihelion of his orbit. Thus, in the year 
1751, on the 6th of October, that planet, being near his 
opposition, was observed at the same instant of time by 
Lacaille at the Cape of Good Hope, and by Wargentin at 
Stockholm ; and the horizontal parallax deduced from the 
two observations, was found to amount to 24"’6, corre- 
sponding to a solar parallax of 9"‘4. 

Parallax of This method requires that observations should be made 
Maas. from opposite sides of the earth; but riamsteed long ago 
pointed out that the distance of Mars might be determined 
by observing how much the planet’s place is shifted by the 
diurnal rotation of the earth. Both methods have been 
employed very successfully in modern times. Stone, of 
Greenwich, by combining the two methods, discussing obser- 
vations of Mars at the opposition of 1862, — ^made (1), at 
Greenwich, (2), at Greenwich and Cape Town, and (3), at 
Greenwich and WiUiamstown, — deduced a solar parallax 
of 8"‘943. Winnecke, from the discussion of the same 
opposition as observ^ at Poulkowa and Cape Town, 
deduced the solar parallax 8"*964. Professor Newcomb of 
Washington, U.S., deduced the value 8"'855. 

Transits of A more accurate method of determining the sun’s 
Venus. distance, and thence the dimensions of the planetary orbits, 
is afforded, though rarely, by the transits of Venus over 
the sun’s disk. When Venus is at her inferior conjunction, 
and at the same time very near either node, her body will 
be projected on the disk of the sun ; and through the effect 
of her proper motion, combined with that of the earth, she 
will appear as a dark spot passing over the disk, and 
describing a chord which will be seen under different aspects 
by spectators placed at different points on the earth, 
because, by reason of the parallax, they refer the planet to 


different points on the solar disk. The position of the 
spectator not only occasions a difference in the apparent 
path described by the planet, but has also a very sensible 
influence on the duration of the transit, in consequence of 
which the parallaxes both of Venus and the sun can be 
determined with great exactness. In order to illustrate 
this, let E (fig. 33) represent the earth, V Venus, 'and S 
the sun. An observer placed at E, near the north pole of 



PiQ. 33. — ^Diagram illustrating Transit of Venus. 


the earth, would see Venus projected on the sun’s disk at 
V, and she would appear to describe the line Ivm. An 
observer placed at E', near the south pole, would see the 
planet at i;', and she would appear to describe the chord 
rvm\ This is a necessary result of the difference of the 
parallaxes of Venus and the sun; and as the chords Iv, ZV 
differ in length according as they are more or less remote 
from the centre of the disk, the duration of the transit wiQ 
be longer or shorter according to the situation of the 
observer and the geocentric latitude of the planet. If by 
reason of the relative parallax the time of a transit is 
longer than the true time in one hemisphere, it will be 
shorter in the other ; and hence the difference of the times 
(which may be observed with great accuracy) at places 
having very different latitudes may serve to determine the 
relative parallax, or the difference between the parallax 
of Venus and that of the sun. But the parallaxes are 
reciprocally proportional to the distances ; and the ratio of 
the distances being known, therefore the ratio of the 
parallaxes is also known ; and having thus the ratio and 
the difference of the two parallaxes, it is easy to compute 
the separate amount of each 

This particular application of the transits of Venus to 
the determination of the sun’s distance was first pointed 
out by Dr Halley, when he announced the transit of 1761. 

The transit of Venus in 1769 was observed in many 
different parts of the world. The result of the whole of 
the observations led to the conclusion, that the parallax 
of the sun is included within the limits 8"‘5 and 8"*7. 

The mean 8" *6 was adopted by Delamhre and Lalande; 
and later the value 8" *5776 was deduced by Encke from 
a careful re-examination of all the observations made in 
1761 and 1769. But several methods have been since 
applied to the determination of the solar parallax, with 
results which appear to agree in indicating a larger value 
for the parallax, or in other words, a smaller value for the 
sun’s distance, than had been deduced from the transits of 
1761 and 1769. 

One of these depends on the moon’s motions, and was 
first indicated by Laplace towards the close of the last 
century. Since the moon’s distance from the earth, though 
small compared with the sun’s, bears yet a measurable 
ratio thereto, it follows that there is not a perfect 
symmetry between the perturbations produced by the sun 
when the moon is passing from third to first quarter, and 
from first to third. The effect of this circumstance is 
recognisable in the lunar motions, which are affected by a 
minute variation arising from this cause, and called the 
Parallactic Inequality. It amounts at the maximum toParallactio 
about 2’ ; and as it depends on the proportion of the sun’s i^equali y. 
distance to the moon’s known distance, its amount supplies 
a means of determining the solar parallax. In 1854 
Hansen announced, in a letter addressed^ to the astronomer 
royal, that this method, applied to his new tables of thp 
lunar motions, gives a parallax of 8"*9159. 
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A second method depends on the fact, that the earth in 
reaKty revolves, in the course of a lunar month, around the 
common centre of gravity of her own globe and the moon’s. 
The diameter of the orbit thus circuited by the earth (in 
the same sense, at least, as the moon may be said to circuit 
in her monthly orbit) amounts to about 6000 miles, and by 
the radius of this small orbit the earth is sometimes in 
advance of and sometimes behind her mean position in 
heliocentric longitude. The sim’s geocentric longitude is 
affected to precisely the same degree as the earth’s 
heliocentric longitude; and by determining the actual 
amount of the sun’s displacement, we can ascertain what 
angle the mean diameter of the earth’s monthly orbit sub- 
tends at the sun. Leverrier, by the careful study of a 
great number of observations of the sun made at the 
principal observatories in Europe, came to the conclusion 
that the solar parallax is 8"*95. But recently Mr Stone of 
Greenwich detected a numerical error in Leverrier’s com- 
putations, and when this is corrected, the value 8'’'91 
results. Prof. Newcomb of Washington has by the same 
method deduced the value 8 " *84. 

01 Another method, depending on terrestrial measurements 
of the velocity of light, need not be here described, as the 
principles involved are mainly optical, and belong to the 
subject of Light. Of course the compariaon between the 
velocity of light measured without reference to extrar 
terrestrial bodies, and the velocity inferred from the time 
of the passage of light over given celestial distances, 
supplies at once the means of testing the accepted measures 
of these distances. Fizeau, by a measurement of the 
velocity of light depending on the rapid rotation of toothed 
wheels, has deduced a solar parallax falling even somewhat 
short of that obtained by Delambre from the transit of 
1769. But Fizeau’s method is not susceptible of great, 
exactness. Foucault, by a much more effective method 
(the principle of which is due to Wheatstone), depending on 
the use of revolving mirrors, deduced the value 8”‘942. 

We have seen that observations of Mars have given the 
values 8"*943 in Stone’s hands, 8"’964 in Winnecke’s, 
and 8 " *855 in Newcomb’^ By combining, according to 
thhir various importance, the values indicated above, the 
astronomer royal and Leverrier deduced the probable mean 
value 8"*94. Unfortunately, Leverrier’s own estimate had 
not been corrected when this value was adopted, and 8 " *92 
may be considered as in all probability nearer the truth. 
But for the present 8"'94 may be adopted for convenience, 
as it has been used in the recalculation of the dimensions 
of the solar system by nearly aU writers on astronomy 
in Europe and America. It is the value which has been 
- used in the table of Elements at p. 782. Mr Stone, after 
discussing the observations made in 1769, with special 
reference to the effects of the peculiarity at the internal 
contacts of Venus, described in Chapter VIIL, supra, 
has arrived at the conclusion, that the value 8"*9 more 
correctly represents the observations of 1769 than De- 
lambre’s 8 ” * 6 , or Encke’s 8" ‘5 77 6. But little value can 
be attached to this result, seeing that the correction for the 
interval of time between real contact and apparent contact 
comes out from the equations themselves which are made 
use of to determine the parallax, and this correction 17“ 
is constant, whereas the observed time difference in 1769 
was not only far from constant, but in every instance far 
exceeded 17*. ,One or two English astronomers still attach 
weight to Mr Stone’s investigation, but Continental and 
American astronomers are unanimous in discarding it. 

Much interest attaches to the late transit of 1874, now 
known to have been successfully observed at a sufficient 
number of stations to ensure success. At most of the 
stations the whole transit was observed by Halley’s 
method. At the English stations in the northern hemi- 
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sphere another method called Delisle’s was employed. This 
method depends on the observation and eventual comparison 
of the absolute times of ingress or egress, where these 
phenomena are considerably accelerated or retarded by the 
effects of parallax. Photography has also been applied, as 
well as direct micrometrical measurement, to determine the 
planet’s distance from the sun’s centre at different epochs. 

Owing to certain mistakes made with reference to the 
relative values of the two methods of observation, for the 
transits of 1874 and 1882, it was long thought that Delisle’a 
only could be applied ; and it was stated positively that 
Halley’s method fails totally in 1874, But fortunately the 
mistake was discovered in good time, and in the summer 
of 1873, the leading astronomers of England urged the 
desirability of applying Halley’s method. At the time of 
writing (April, 1875), the reports, from the principal 
stations, though promising excellent results, afford no means 
of determining what changes will have to be made in our 
estimate of the sun’s distance. The first rough analysis 
of some of the observations gives 8^*88 for the solar parallax 
Another transit of Venus occur on December 6 , 1882 ; 
after which Venus will not again transit the sun until June 
8 , 2004, and June 6 , 2012. The beginning of the transit 
of 1882, the whole transit of 2004, and the end of the 
transit of 2012, will be visible in England. 

Chapter X . — The Moon — Her Phases, Parallax, Magni> 
tude, Motions, and Probable Physical Conditions, 


The different appearances or phases of the moon were 
probably the first celestial phenomena observed with any 
degree of attention. They have been described in generM 
terms in Chapter IV., but must now be more particularly 
considered. The following definitions may conveniently be 
given in this place. When the moon passes the meridian 
at the same time with the sun, she is said to be in Con- 
junction. The two points of her orbit in which she is 
situated when in opposition and conjunction are called the 
Syzygies ; those which are 90° distant from the sun are 
called the Qucdratures; and the intermediate points 
between the syzygies and quadratures are called the 
Octants. 

A slight attention to the limar phases during a single Lunar 
revolution will be sufficient to prove that they are occasioned I'liases 
by the reflection of the sun’s light from the opaque spherical 
surface of the moon. This fact, which was recognised in 
the earliest ages, will be made obvious by the help of a 
diagram. If the moon is an opaque body, we can only 
see that portion of her enlightened side which is towards 
the earth. Therefore, when she arrives at that point of 
her orbit (fig. 34) where she is in conjunction with the 
sun S, her dark half is towards the earth, and she dis- 
appears, as at 1, fig. 35, there being no light on that half 
to render it visible. When she comes to her first octant, 
at Mj, or has gone an eighth part of her orbit from her 
conjunction, a quarter of her enlightened side is towards 
the earth, and she appears horned, as at 2. When she has 
gone a quarter of her orbit from her conjunction, to Mg, 
shows us one-half of her enlightened side, as at 3, and 
we say she is a quarter old. At M^, she is in her second 
octant, and by showing us more of her enlightened side 
she appears gibbous, as at 4. At M 5 , her whole enlight- 
ened side is towards the earth, and therefore she appears 
round, as at 5, when we say it is full moon. In her third 
octant, at part of her dark side being towards the 
earth, she again appears gibbous, and is on the decrease, 
as at 6 . At My, we just see one-half of her enlightened 
side, and she appears as a semicircle, as at 7. At Mg, when 
she is in her fourth octant, we only see a quarter of her 
enlightened side, and she appears homed, as at 8 . And at 
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having completed her course from the sun to the sun 
ug^ she disappears, and vre say it is new moon. 


The moon’s absolute distance from the earth, is obtained 
by means of her parallax, which on account of her proximity 


is yery considerable. On comparing her parallaxes ob- 
served at different times, they are found to differ con- 
These differences in the value of the 


siderably in value. 


Pig. 34. — Diagram illustrating the Phases of the Moon. 

parallax arise from the variations of the moon’s dis. 
tance from the earth. But it is also observed to differ 
sensibly at different points of the earth’s surface, even at 



Fig. 35.— Diagram illustrating the Phases of the Moon. 


the same instant of time, on account of the spheroidal 
figure of the earth. Hence it is necessary, in speaking of 
the horizontal parallax, to specify the place of the observa- 
tion. 

Constant of Since the parallax of the moon is subject to incessant 

i)araliax. variation, it is necessary to assume a certain mean value, 
about which the true and apparent values may be con- 
ceived to oscillate. This is called the constant of paral- 
lax If we abstract all the inequalities of the lunar orbit, 
and suppose the moon to be at her mean distance and 
mean place, the constant of parallax will be the angle 
under which a given semidiameter of the earth k seen 
by a spectator at the moon in such circumstances. But, 
for convenience, the constant of parallax is understood 
to be = Chapter IV,, is in reality 

» sine of the mean horizontal parallax. 

The best modem observations assign oT 2^*7 as the value 
of the lunar mean equatorial horizontal parallax, corre- 
sponding to a distance of 238.818 miles. The mean equar 
torial parallax being 57' 2"'7, its double is 1° 54' 5" *4, 
which expresses the angle subtended by the diameter of the 
earth at the distance of the moon. The angle subtended 
by the moon at the same distance is 31' 5"T ; whence the 
diameter of the moon is to that of the earth as 31' 5"T is to 

64' 6"'4, or as 3 to 11 nearly. The accurate expression of 
the above ratio is 1 : 0*27251 ; hence the true diameter of 
the moon is 0*2725 diameters of the terrestrial equator. 
The surface of the moon is consequently (0*02725)2 = 
0*0742 = i-g-TTT 9^ earth, and its volume 

(0*2725)’ = 0*0202 = ^ round numbers, -^ths 

of the volume of the earth. For other elements, see table 
of Lunar Elements, p. 782. 

The Ascending Node of the lunar orbit is that point of 
the ecliptic through which the moon passes when she rises 
above the ecliptic towards the north pole; it is distin- 
guished by the character The De&cmding Node, tj, 
is the opposite point of the ecliptic, through which she 
passes when she descends below that plane towards the 
south. The position of the nodes is not fixed in the 
heavens. They move in a retrograde direction, or contrary 
to the order of the signs ; and their motion is so rapid that 
its effects become very apparent after one or two revolu- 
tions. 

The mean retrograde motion of the nodes is found, by 


the comparison of observations made at distant epochs, to ’ 
amounts to 19“ 21' 18" *3 in a mean solaf year, and the 
time in which they make a tropic*^! revolution is con- 
sequently 6793*391 mean solar days. The inclination of 
the lunar orbit is observed to vary between 5“ 3' and 6“ 13'. 

The mean inclination may be taken at 5“ 8'. 

The inclination of the lunar orbit to the plane of the Harvest 
terrestrial equator occasions considerable differences in the moon, 
intervals between the moon’s rising or setting on successive 
days, and gives rise to the phenomenon of the Harvest 
Moon, As the daily motion of the moon is about 13° from 
west to east, it follows that if she moved in a plane parallel 
to the equator, she would rise 50 minutes later every 
successive evening. For the sake of explanation, we may 
here suppose the moon to move iu the plane of the ecliptic. 

Now, the time in which a given arc of the ecliptic rises 
above the horizon depends on its inclination to the horizon. 

In our latitudes the inclination of the ecliptic at different 
points to the horizon varies so much, that at the first point 
of Aries an arc of 13° becomes visible in the short space of 
17 minutes, while at the 23d of Leo the same arc will 
only rise above the horizon in 1 hour and 17 minutes. 

Hence, when the moon is near the first point of Aries, the 
difference of the times of her rising on two successive 
evenings will be only about 1 7 minutes ; and as this 
happens in the course of every revolution, she will rise for 
two or three nights every month at nearly the same hour. 

But the rising of the mbon is a phenomenon which attracts 
no attention, excepting about the time when she is full, 
that is, when she rises at sunset In this case she is in 
opposition to the sun, and consequently, if she is in Aries, 
the sun must be in Libra, which happens during the 
autumnal months. At this season of the year, therefore, 
the moon, when near the full, rises for some evenings at 
nearly the same hour. This circumstance affords important 
advantages to the husbandman, on which account the 
phenomenon attracts particular attention. 

It is obvious that, as this phenomenon is occasioned by 
the oblique position of the lunar orbit with regard to the 
equator, the effect will be greater than what has just been 
described if the plane of that orbit makes a greater angle 
with the equator than the plane of the ecliptic does. But we 
have seen that the plane of the moon’s orbit is inclined 
to the ecliptic in an angle excereding 6* ; consequently. 
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when her ascending node is in Aries, the angle which her 
orbit makes with the horizon will be 5® less than that 
which the ecHptic makes with the horizon, and the difference 
of time between her risings on two successive evenings will 
be less than 17 minutes, which would have been the time 
had her orbit coincided with the ecliptic. On the contrary, 
when the descending node comes to Aries, the angle which 
her orbit makes with the horizon will be greater by 5°, and 
consequently the difference of the times of her successive 
risings will be greater than if she moved in the plane of 
the ecliptic. If when the full moon is in Pisces or Aries 
the ascending node of her orbit is also in one of those signs, 
the difference of the times of her rising will not exceed 
1 hour and 40 minutes during a whole week ; but when her 
nodes are differently situated, the difference in the time of 
her rising in the same signs may amount to 3 J hours in the 
space of a week Li the former case the harvest moons 
are the most beneficial, in the latter the least beneficial to 
the husbandmarL All the variations in the intervals 
between the consecutive risings or settings take place 
within the period in which the line of the nodes makes a 
complete revolution. 

The moon^s orbit at any moment is an ellipse, having 
the earth at one of the foci ; but this orbit is continually 
changing in form and position, the eccentricity alternately 
increasing and decreasing between the limits 0*066 and 
0*044, aad the perihelion sometimes advancing and some- 
times retrograding, but on the whole advancing at an 
average rate of 40 per annum, so as to complete a sidereal 
revolution in 3232*575 mean solar days. See also table of 
Lunar Elements. These changes, like those which affect 
the inclination of the orbit and the position of the nodes, 
are due to the perturbing influence of the sun on the moon’s 
motions relatively to the earth. The consideration of these 
perturbations, whether as affecting the figure and position 
of the moon’s orbit, or her motions in that orbit, constitutes 
what is called the Lunar Theory. The following are the 
chief peculiarities of the lunar movements : — 

In the first place, the moon’s motion differs from uniform 
motion around the earth as centre, because the moon’s orbit 
is elliptic, so that an equation of the centre corresponding 
to that already described in dealing with the sun’s motion, 
but greater in amount, has to be applied to the mean motion. 

Secondly, the sun lying constantly far outside the moon’s 
orbit relatively to the earth, his influence on the whole 
must tend to diminish the earth’s influence. It is true 
that when the moon is in quadrature the sun’s attraction 
tends to draw her towards the earth ; but it is manifest 
that this influence is small compared with the action of the 
sun in drawing the moon from the earth when she is in 
conjunction with him, and in drawing the earth from the 
moon when she is in opposition. The balance of effects 
during a single lunation must correspond to a diminution 
of the earth’s influence, or in other words, to an increase in 
the moon’s period. Now, if the earth and moon, or their 
common centre of gravity, were always at the ,same dis- 
tance from the sun, this- action of his would be uniform all 
the year round. But as he is nearer in perihelion than in 
aphelion, he exerts a greater influence in the former than 
in the latter position ; in other words, the lunar month in 
winter (when the sun is near perihelion) is lengthened to 
a greater degree by the sun’s perturbing action than in 
summer (when the sun is in aphelion). Accordingly, on 
the whole, the moon’s motion in longitude is less in winter 
than in summer. She lags behind her mean place more 
and more throughout the whole time that the sun is at a 
distance exceeding his mean distance j she is therefore at 
her Tna.viTmTm displacement, behind her mean place, near the 
time that the sun is at his mean distance after perihelion 
passage ; while she is at her maximxim displacement, in 


advance of her mean place, when the sun is at his mean 
distence after aphelion passage. The greatest amount by 
which, so far as this cause is considered, she gets in 
advance of or behind her mean place, is about IT 12^; and 
this displacement, because of its period, is called the 
Annual JSquaiion, 

Since the sun acts to diminish the earth’s influence when The varia- 
the moon is in syzygies, and to increase that influence tion. 
when the moon is in quadratures, the motion of the moon 
is retarded in the former case and accelerated in the latter, 
and at the octants there is neither acceleration nor retarda- 
tion. Hence arises an inequality called the Variation. It 
was discovered by Tycho Brahe, who found that the moon’s 
place, calculated from her mean motion, the equation of the 
centre, and the evection, does not always agree with her 
true place, and that the variations are greatest in the 
octants, or when the line of the apsides makes an angle of 
45® with that of the syzygies and quadratures. Having 
observed the moon at different points of her orbit, he found 
that this correction has no dependence on the position of 
the apsides, but only on the moon’s elongation from the 
snn. Its maximum value is additive in the octants which 
come immediately after the syzygies, and subtractive in the 
octants which precede the syzygies It vanishes altogether 
in the syzygies and quadratures, and on this account was 
not perceived by the ancient astronomers, who only 
observed the sun in those positions. Its maximum value 
is 35' 42". 

The next inequality to be mentioned is the largest of evec- 
all, except, of course, the equation of the centre. It is 
called the evection^ and was discovered by Hipparchus, but 
Ptolemy first recognised the law of its effects. These are 
to dimmish the equation of the centre when the line of the 
apsides lies in syzygy, and to augment it when the same 
line lies in quadratures. Thus, supposing the apsides to 
lie in syzygy, and that it is sought to compute the moon’s 
true longitude about seven days after she has left the 
perigee, by adding the equation of the centre to the mean 
anomaly, the resulting longitude will be found to be above 
80' less than that which is given by observation. But if 
the line of the apsides lies in quadratures, the place of the 
moon at about the same distance, that is, 90® from the 
perigee, computed in the same manner, will be found to be 
before the observed place by above 80'; that is, the com- 
puted will be grealoi' than the observed longitude by more 
than 80'. The mft.TiTmmn value of the evection is 1® 20' 

29"*9. It is occasioned by the sun’s action in modifying 
the form of the lunar orbit, and so causing the equation of 
the centre to vary in amount. 

The lunar inequalities which we have as yet considered Sacolar in- 
are all of a periodic nature. But there are others of a 
different kind, the periods of which are so long that, with 
reference to the duration of human life, they may be con- 
sidered as permanently affecting the elements of the lunar 
orbit. These are the Secular Inequalities, the most 
remarkable of which is the accderalicn of the mmSs mean 
motion. 

On comparing the lunar observations made within the Ltmar 
last two centuries with one another, there results a mean 
secular motion greater titan that which is given by comparing 
them with those made by Ibn-Junis, near Cairo, towards 
the end of the 10th century, and greater still than that 
which is given by comparing them with observations of 
eclipses made at Babylon in the years 719, 720, and 721 
before our era, and preserved by Ptolemy in the Almagest, 

This acceleration of the moon’s mean motion was first 
remarked by Dr Halley, and was fully confirmed by Dun- 
thome, who was led, by the discassion of a great number 
of ancient observations of eclipses, to suppose that it 
proceeded uniformly at the rate of 10^ in 100 years. This 
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was the first attempt to estimate the value of the secular 
equation, which h^ hitherto been confounded with the 
mean secular motion. Mayer was led to the value 7", 
which he advanced to 9" in his last tables published in 
1770. Lalande found it to amount to 9"*886. In 1786 
Laplace demonstrated that the acceleration is one of the 
effects of the attraction of the sun, and connected with the 
variations of the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit, in such a 
manner that the moon will continue to be accelerated while 
the eccentricity diminishes, but cease to be accelerated when 
the eccentricity has reached its maximum value; and when 
that element begins to increase, the mean motion of the 
moon will be retarded. Professor Adams, however, has 
recently shown that though a portion of the acceleration is 
’ondoubtedly due to the cause assigned by Laplace, in 
reality one-half or thereabouts remains unexpl^ed by 
that cause. The researches of Delaunay confirm this view. 
The theory is entertained that the unexplained part of the 
acceleration is only apparent, the real cause in operation 
being a retardation of the earth’s motion of rotation. 

The same cause which gives rise to the acceleration of 
the mean motion, namely, diminution of the eccentricity 
of the earth’s orbit, also occasions secular inequalities in 
the motion of the perigee and nodes of the orbit of the 
moon. These two inequalities are, however, affected with 
opposite signs to that of the former, that is, while the 
mean motion of the moon is accelerated, the motion of 
her perigee and that of her nodes are retarded. By push- 
ing the approximations to a great length MM. Plana and 
Oarlini, and M. Damoiseau, in Memoirs which obtained 
the prize of the Academy of Sciences for 1820, found 
different numbers ; those of Damoiseau are 1, 4*702, and 
0*612. 

The three secular inequalities which have been pointed 
out will obviously occasion others, for all quantities de- 
pending on the mean motion, the motion of the perigee, 
or of the nodes, must be in some degree modified by them. 
They can only be developed by the complete integration 
of the differential equations of motion. What is most 
essential is to select, among the multitude of terms, such 
as may possibly acquire considerable co-efficients by inte- 
gration. 

Understanding by the term month the time which the 
moon employs to make an entire revolution relatively 
to any given point, movable or fixed, we have as many 
different species of months as there are different motions 
with which that of the moon can be compared. For 
example, if we Mtimate her revolution relatively to the sun, 
the month will be the time which elapses between two 
consecutive conjunctions or oppositions. This is called 
the synodic month, lunar month, or lunatwn» If we con- 
sider her revolution as completed when she has gone through 
360° of longitude counted from the movable equinox, we 
shall have the tropical or periodic month. The interval 
between two successive conjunctions with the same fixed 
star is the sidereal month, A revolution with regard to 
the apsides of her orbit, that is to say, the time in which 
she returns to her perigee or apogee, gives the anomalistic 
month. And, finally, the revolution with regard to the 
aodes is the nodical month. 

It is clear that, taking the sidereal lunar month as a 
standard of reference, any other month will be greater or 
less according as the point which defines it moves in the 
same direction around the star-sphere as the moon or in 
the reverse direction, and that the excess or defect will 
be greater or less as such motion ia more or less rapid. 
Thus, as the sun advances with considerable rapidity, the 
synodical month will much exceed the sidereal month; as 
the point T retrogrades very slowly, the tropical month is 
very slightly less than the sidereal month ; as the apsides 


advance, on the whole completing a revolution in 8*86 
years, the anomalistic month will exceed the sidereal, but 
only by about -g^ths the excess of the synodical month* 
while, as the nodes retrograde, on the whole, completing a 
revolution in about 18*6 years, the nodical month will fall 
short of the sidereal by a defect equal to about j^ths of 
the excess of the synodical month. This is illustrated iu 
the following table presenting the values of the different 
lunar months. (See further the table of Lunar Elements, 
p. 782) 

Differs from Sidereal 
Month. 


Synodical month 29*53059 days. +2*20893 days. 

Sidereal 27*32166 „ 0*00000 „ 

Tropical „ 27*32166 „ -0*00010 „ 

Anomalistic,, 27*66460 „ +0*23294 „ 

ISTodical „ 27*21222 „ -0*10944 „ 


The moon at all times presents very nearly the same 
face to the earth. If this were rigorously the case; it 
would follow that the moon revolves about an axis per- 
pendicular to the plane of her orbit in the same time in 
which she completes a sidereal revolution about the earth, 
and that the angular velocities of the two motions are 
exactly equal It is, however, proved by observation, tbatLibrationi 
there are some variations in the apparent position of the 
spots on the lunar disk. Those which are situated very 
near the border of the disk alternately disappear and 
become visible, making stated periodical oscillations, which 
indicate a sort of vibratory motion of the lunar globe 
(apparent only), which is Imown by the appellation of the 
Libration, 

The rotation of the moon is sensibly uniform, while the 
motion of revolution is variable. The apparent rotation 
occasioned by the revolution of the moon round the earth 
is, consequently, not exactly counterbalanced by the real 
rotation, which remains constantly the same. Hence the 
different points of the lunar globe must appear to turn 
about her centre, sometimes in one direction, and sometimes 
in the contrary, and the same appearances be produced as 
would result from a small oscilhition of the moon, in the 
plane of her orbit, about the radius vector drawn from her 
centre to the earth. The spots near the eastern or western 
edge of her disk disappear according as her motion in her 
orbit is more or less rapid than her mean motion. This is 
called the Libratwn in Longitude, Its maximum value 
corresponds to a rotation through 7° 45'. 

Further, the axis of rotation of the moon is not exactly 
perpendicular to the plane of her orbit ; hence the two poles * 
of rotation, and those parts of her surface which are near 
these poles, are alternately visible from the earth. This is 
the jJlyralian in Lalitvde, Its maximum value amounts to 
6° 44'. 

Again, the observer is not placed at the centre of the 
earth, but at its surface. Thus in the course of a day the 
moon appears to oscillate about her radius vector because 
of the earth’s rotation. This phenomenon constitutes what 
is called the Diurnal I/ibration, and is evidently the effect 
of the lunar parallax, and corresponds to it in amount, 
measured in minutes of arc. It therefore never exceeds 


1° r 28"*8. 

The libration in latitude and the diurnal libration were 
discovered by Galileo soon after the invention of the tele* 
scope. It was Hevehus who discovered and first e:^lamed 
the Ubration in longitude. Regarding libration hi gene- 
ral, it remains to be stated that, instead of one-half of 
the moon remaining invisible, about 4111 parts out of 
10,000 are absolutely and at all times unseen. If diurnal 
libration be neglected, about 4198 parts out of 10,000 may 
be regarded as altogether unseen. 

The nodes of the lunar equator coincide with those of 
the moon’s orbit. The mean inclination of the lunar 
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equator to the ecliptic is 1® 28' 42". Mr Baily makes it 
r 30' ir'‘3. Since the descending node of the equator 
coincides with the ascending node of the orbit, it is evident 
that its plane lies on one side of a plane parallel to the 
plane of the ecliptic, while the plane of the orbit lies on 
the other. Thus the plane of the equator makes an angle 
of about r 30' with the first, and of 6° 39' with the 
recond, on the ayerage. But these angles are slightly 
variable. 

The coincidence of the nodes of the lunar equator and 
orbit ranks among the most curious discoveries of modern 
astronomy. It was shown by Lagrange to be a necessary 
consequence of the attraction which the earth exercises on 
the lunar spheroid. 

The various features of the moon’s surface have been 


f observed with great interest since the discovery of the Spots eu 
telescope, and astronomers have been at much pains to the moon., 
determine their selenographic positions. On account of 
their number, it has been found necessary to distinguish 
them by particular names. Riccioli designated the most 
conspicuous of them by the names of astronomers and 
other eminent men. Hevelius gave them the names 
belonging to countries, islands, seas, and regions on the 
earth, without reference to situation or figure. The 
nomenclature of Riccioli is now universally followed. 
Delineations of the lunar disk have been given by Hevelius, 
in his SelenograpMa, by Cassini, Russell, Schroter, Lohr- 
maun, and others. The subjoined engraving (fig. 36) gives 
t a pretty accurate view of the appearance of the moon in 
her mean libration. 



Pig. 36.— The Moon in her mean Libration (telescopic or inverted view). 


That there are great inequalities on the surface of the 
moon is proved by looking at her through a telescope at any 
other time than when she is full \ for then there is no 
regular line bounding the dark and illuminated parts, but 
the confines of these parts appear as it were toothed and 
cut with innumerable notches and breaks ; and even in 
the dark part, near the borders of the enlightened surface, 
there are seen some small spaces illuminated l^y the sun’s 
beams. It is impossible that this should be the case, 
unless these shining points were higher than the r^t of the 
surface, so that the rays of the sud may illumine their 


summits before they reach their basis. Portions of con- 
siderable extent are also perceived on the lunar surface, 
which are never brilliant like the other parts, but remain 
constantly obscure. These are thought by some to be old 
sea-bottoms ; they were formerly supposed to be seas, but 
this idea baA been abandoned. Some of these cavities 
are upwards of four English miles in depth, and forty in 
circumference at the orifice. An insulated mountain is fre- 
quently observed to rise in the centre of these enormoua 
pits or caverns, and they are surrounded by high annular 
ridges, the masses of which wo^ld fill the enclosed cavities. 

’ TL — loi 
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Herschel imagined that he even observed volcanoes in 
activity ; but it is now known that he mistook for volcanic 
light the ejffects of earth-light reflected from those parts of 
the moon’s surface which have the highest reflective capa- 
city, It has been urged that, as the brightness of the 
moon is sensibly equal at all times, she cannot be surrounded 
by an atmosphere similar to that of our earth* Moreover, if 
a lunar atmosphere existed, its influence would he percep- 
. tible in the occultations of the planets, or fixed stars, by the 
moon. The effects of refraction as exerted by an atmosphere 
resembling the earth’s would cause a star to remain visible 
for a considerable time after it had really passed behind Lhe 
moon’s globe. In fact, it is easily shown that an atmosphere 
like our earth’s would prevent any star from being con- 
cealed at all It would render visible a star really placed 
directly behind the moon’s centre ; for the actual refractive 
effect required for this purpose would correspond to a 
deviation of the rays of light by about 16', or 8' in entering, 
and 6' in passing out of the lunar atmosphere. How the 
earth’s atmosphere produces a refractive effect of 34' on an 
orb in the horizon, or more than four times as much as 
would be required in a lunar atmosphere in order to render 
visible a star directly beyond the moon’s centre. In point 
of fact, stars are occulted by the moon the instant they 
reach her edge j or if at any time there is apparent delay, 
this is such only as may be fairly attributed to the effect 
of irradiation. 

In recent years the surface of the moon has been studied 
with increased care. 

Lunar Lohrmann, a land surveyor of Dresden, planned the con- 

*struction of a lunar chart on a large scale in twenty-five 
sections, and in 1824 the first four sections were published. 
He was unable, however, to complete this arduous task, 
as failing sight compelled Mm to desist. He published in 
1838 a good general chart of the moon, 15 J inches in 
diameter.. 

Amongst contributions to tMs department of astronomical 
research must be mentioned the well-executed map by 
Messrs Beer <fc Madler (see their work Ber Mond), It is 
the result of several years’ careful study and micrometrical 
measurement of the surface of the moon, and every point 
discovered by the telescope has been laid down with great 
precisian. In Ber Mond these astronomers give the 
measurements of 919 spots, and 1095 determinations of 
the height of lunar mountains. 

Schimdt of Athens has completed the most important 
contribution yet made to selenographic research. Passing 
over his earlier and, in his own estimation, unsatisfactory 
processes of charting, commenced in 1839, we may note 
that, according to his present plan, the complete chart has 
a diameter of 6 feel It is constructed, however, in 25 
sections (after Lohrmann’s plan), and these are now com- 
pleted. But the work still awaits publication, as the 
expenses of engraving must be very great, and are beyond 

itm&rpW Schmidt’s means. 

fcography. Photography has been applied successfully to the work 
of picturing our satellite, though it will probably be long 
before photographic eharts can be produced comparable 
with the work of Schmidt, or even of Beer and Madler, so 
far as details are concerned. 

The moon was first photographed by Dr J. W. Draper 
of New York, in 1840. Bond photographed the moon 
successfully in 1850, using the telescope of the Cambridge 
(U.S.) Observatory. Between the years 1850 and 1857, 
the moon was photographed by SeccM in Rome, Bertch and 
Amauld in France, Phillips, Crookes, Hartnup, De la Rue, 
Fry, Huggins, Dancer, Baxendell, and others in England. 
Later, De la Rue produced lunar photographs of remark- 
able accuracy and beauty. But the very best pictures of the 
Tuoon yet obtained are by Rutherfurd of New York, using 
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a ref r actor of 11 J inches aperture, and 13 feet focal length, 
corrected for the chemical rays. ’ 

A series of interesting researches has been made into the m » 
light-reflecting capacity, or, in point of fact, the whiteness 
of our satellite, by ZoUner of Leipsic, Bouguer had 
assigned to cue moon a brightness equal to 
of the sun’s. Wollaston made the proportion much smaller 
deter min i n g it at yg- j p o -y g - ^ h only. ZoUner employed two 
different methods of research. In one he determined the 
moon’s illumination by tests of her surface brightness ; in 
the other he obtained point-like images of the sun and moon 
for comparison with corresponding images of candle-flames. 

The results, lying between those obtained by Bouguer and 
WoUaston, are also in close agreement inter se. According 
to the former method, the light of the f uU moon is 
part of the sun’s light ; according to the other, the propor- 
tion is as one to 619,000. 

But the most interesting results obtained by ZoUner are 
those relating to the varying brightness of the moon at her 
different phases. He found that the defect of Ught when 
the moon is not fuU is much greater than it would be if 
the moon were a smooth but unpolished globe. From the 
agreement between the observed results and an empiric 
formiila, intended to correspond for phases within 70° of 
the fuU moon with the case of an orb grooved meridionaUy 
so that the slopes of the grooves’ sides are inclined 52° to 
the surface, ZoUner infers that the average slope of the 
lunar elevations amounts to about 52°. The foUowing table 
indicates the degree of approximation : — 


Arc from Moon's 
place to point 
opposite 
the Sim. 

Theoretical Brightness- 
Pnll Moon's as 100. 

Observed 

Brightness. 

ZSUner. 

Moon regar<led 
as smooth. 

By zeilner’s 
formula. 

-hi® 

99*98 

98*60 

98*60 

5 

99-63 

92*79 

87*20 

8 

99*06 

88*41 

92*19 

n 

98*24 

84-04 

88*76 

-13 

97-57 

81*21 

82*60 

+ 19 

94 '93 

72-29 

68-41 

24 

92*13 

66-15 

71*38 

• 27 

90*18 

61*00 

67*90 

-27 

90*18 

61*00 

63*47 

+ 28 

89*60 

69*60 

56*15 

-28 

89 '60 

59*60 

67*00 

+ 23 

85*82 

62*90 

48*60 

-89 

80*87 

46*00 

41*70 ■ 

+ 40 

80*04 

43*70 

47*10 

41 

77*78 

42*60 

43*95 

-42 

76*27 

41*40 

38*00 

+ 46 

74*61 

36*70 

36*10 

-52 

68*87 

27*63 

29*11 

+ 58 

62*91 

24*80 

27*10 

-62 

68*89 

20*60 

20*40 

-69 

51*82 

15*20 

14*60 


Chapter XI. — Eclipses of the Sun and Moon, 

Strictly speaking, the term eclipse extends to all cases in EoEpses 
which one celestial body is whoUy or partially obscured by 
another, either by direct intervention or by the interception 
of light iUuminating the former, so that the term includes 
transits of inferior planets, the concealment of stars by the 
moon or by a planet, or the concealment of a sateUite by 
its primary. But the term eclipse is for convenience limited 
to the three foUowing orders of phenomena : — (1.) The total 
or partial concealment of the sun by the moon, caUed a 
solar eclipse, (2.) The obscuration of the moon by the 
shadow of the earth, caUed a lunar eclipse, (3.) The con- 
cealment of a satellite of a planet by the shadow of the 
primary, called eclipses of satellites^ and distinguished 
from occfultations in which the disk of the primary hides 
the sateUite from view. 
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Solar and lunar eclipses can be considered together, so 
far as the general law of their sequence is concerned. From 
what has been already shown, it follows that, if the motions 
of the sun and moon could be watched continuously from 
the centre of the earth, the moon would be seen to pass 
round the star-sphere once in each sidereal month on a 
path inclined about 5° S' to the ecliptic, while the sun 
would complete the circuit of the ecliptic once in a 
sidereal year; and the moon would pass the sun’s place once 
in each synodical month. The place of conjunction of the 
sun and moon would clearly pass round the star-sphere, 
advancingly, making the complete circuit of the heavens 
once in each year on the average; and the same would 
happen with the place of conjunction of the moon and the 
point directly opposite the sun. Moreover, as the moon 
at these conjunctions would, of course, be on her own 
apparent orbit, and that orbit is inclined to the sun’s, it is 
clear that, supposing the moon’s orbit fixed, the conjunc- 
tions of sun and moon during one-half of the year would 
occur with the moon in the northern half of her apparent 
orbit, and those in the other haK would occur with the 
moon in the southern half of her orbit. The same would 
be true of the conjunctions of the moon with the point 
opposite the sun, only, of course, the halves of the lunar 
orMt would be interchanged. At or near the time when 
the place of either conjunction was crossing from the 
northern to the southern side of the moon’s orbit, or vice 
versa f the conjunction would occur with the moon so near 
to the ecliptic, that if the conjunction was one of sun and 
moon, she would hide the sun’s disk whoUy or partially, 
while, if the conjunction was one of the moon with that 
point opposite the sun towards which the earth’s shadow 
is thrown, she would enter that shadow wholly or partially. 
In other words, at two seasons separated by six months 
there would be eclipses of the sun or moon, or both, whereas 
during the intervening months no eclipses would occur. 

The number of eclipses which could occur in either 
eclipse-season would depend on the rate at which the points 
of successive conjunction approached and left the ecliptic, on 
the proximity necessary for the occurrence of an eclipse of 
either sort, and also on the manner in which the lunar node 
happened to be passed. For example, suppose that a con- 
junction of the sun and moon occurred when the moon 
was exactly at a node, so that a central eclipse of the sun 
occurred ; then, half a synodical month before and half a 
'synodical month after that conjunction, there would be a 
conjunction of the moon with the point opposite the sun, 
and the moon being only half a month’s journey from her 


node, would be at a point of her orbit not far from the 
ecliptic. But the extent of the earth’s shadow is such, 
that the moon would only be partially in the penumbrji, 
and penumbral lunar eclipses are not considered by 
astronomers. There would therefore be only one eclipse in 
such an eclipse-season, viz., a central solar eclipse. Next, 
suppose that when the moon was at her node, she was 
exactly opposite the sun, then there would be a total 
lunar eclipse. Half a lunation later and earlier she would 
be in conjunction with the sun, and she would be at a 
point of her orbit not far from the ecliptic. In this case, 
although during half a month from nodal passage the 
moon supposed to be viewed from the earth’s •centre gets 
to a distance from the ecliptic exceeding the sum of her 
own and the sun’s semidiameters, and therefore so viewed 
would pass clear of the sun, yet for the earth, regarded as 
a whole, she would not pass quite clear of the sun. In 
other words, for those parts of the earth where the effect of 
parallax would shift the moon most towards the sun, 
there would be a slight partial solar eclipse at the conjimc- 
tion following or preceding the total lunar eclipse. In 
this case, then, there would be three eclipses, one lunar and 
total, the other two solar and partial. These results would 
be approximated to if the conjunction of sun and moon in 
the first case, or of moon and sun-shadow in the second 
case, occurred with the moon very near a node. But 
otherwise there would be an eclipse either solar or lunar a 
few days before her nodal passage, and another either 
lunar or solar a few days after her nodal passage, and no 
other eclipse of either sort in that eclipse-season. 

All this corresponds to the actual conditions except in 
one respect The lunar nodes retrograde, so as to meet the 
advancing conjunction-points of either kind ; and thus, 
instead of a year being occupied in the complete circuit of 
the conjunctions, the actual interval has for its mean value 
the mean interval between the successive conjunctions of 
the sun with the rising node of the moon’s orbit, or 346*607 
days. Accordingly, the average interval between successive 
eclipse-seasons is 173*3 days instead of half a sidereal 
year. 

Eclipses of both sorts are illustrated in fig. 37. Here E Theory of 
is the earth, and the moon is shown in two places — at M, edipaea. 
directly between the earth and sun, and at the point 
opposite M, in the heart of the earth’s shadow-cone. The 
true geometrical shadows of the earth and moon are shown 
black, the true geometrical penumbrse are shaded (of course 
the vertical dimensions in the figure have been enormously 
exaggerated). The distance EC is variable, being as great 
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as 870,300 miles when the earth is in aphelion, and as 1 the earth as the moon’s orbit In figs. 38 and 39 the 
small as 843 300 miles when the earth is in perihelion, j extremity of the moon’s shadow is shown on a larger scale, 

in one case falling short of the earth, in 
the other extending beyond the earth. 
For the moon’s conical shadow has a 
length which varies in the same propor- 
tion as the earth’s shadow, that is, as 
8703 to 8433; and the absolute length 
thus varies from 229,780 miles (fig. 38) 
to 237,140 miles (fig. 39). Since the 
moon’s greatest mean and least distances 
are respectively 252,984 miles, 238,818 
miles, and 221.593 miles, it follows 
The earth’s shadow thus extends about 3 J tunes as far from | that for solar eclipses we hav^ 
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Point C is 23,204 miles from 
eartli (fig. 38). 

Point 0 is 9038 miles fr’om 
eartli (fig. 38). 

Point C is 8187 miles beyond, 
earth (fig. 39). 

Point 0 is 15,844 miles from 
earth (fig. 38). 

Point 0 is 1678 miles from 
earth (fig. 38) . 

Point G is 15,647 miles be- 
yond earth (fig. 39). 

These numbers correspond to the fact that the limits 
between which the apparent diameter of the sun varies are 
32' 36^*4 and 31' while the lunar disk varies in 

diameter from 33' Sl'^T to 29' 21^-9, so that in a central 
solar eclipse, where the sun is in perigee and the moon 
in apogee, the sun^s disk extends beyond the moon's by 

i (32' 36^-4-29' 2r-9), or by 1' 37^*2; 

while the sun is in apogee and the moon in perigee, the 
moon's disk extends beyond the sun's by 

^ (33' 31"-1 - 31' 31"*8) or by 59"‘6. 

In the former case, or any case in which the sun's disk 
exceeds the moon's so that in central eclipse a ring of sun- 
light is seen, the eclipse is called an annular solar tclvpsi ; 
while, if the moon's disk exceeds the sun's, and the whole 
of the sun is thus eclipsed, when the centres of the disks 
coincide, the eclipse is called a total solar eclipse. When 
only a part of the sun is hidden, and no annulus is formed, 
the eclipse is called a partial solar eclipse. It is clear 
that an eclipse which is total or annular for certain parts 
of the earth will be partial elsewhere ; and in cases (which 
occur very seldom, however) where the point C falls between 
E and a, fig. 38, the eclipse will be total along a certain 
part of the central track, and annular along the rest of 
that track. In a total eclipse the greatest possible breadth 
of the total shadow uu' (fig. 39) is about 173 miles. This 
is the minor axis of the shadow-ellipse. 

The ^following table, combined with the fact that the 
moon's greatest apparent diameter is 33' 3l"*8, will be suffi- 
cient to illustrate general conditions of lunar eclipses 
and the limits for totality: — 

Apparent: diameters 
of earth's shadow. 


Son in perigee 


Son in apogee 


>in apogee ......... 

at mean distance 
in perigee 

ia apogee 

at mean distance 
in perigee 


• / « 

I f in apogee 1 15 24*80 

at mean distance 1 23 2*31 

in perigee 1 30 40*81 

J in apogee .1 15 56*86 

at mean distance 1 23 34*87 

in perigee 1 31 12*87 

I J in apogee 1 16 28*29 

Son in apogee, < at mean distance 1 24 6*30 * 

( in perigee 1 81 44*30 


Eclipse It may be added that an eclipse of the sun can only 
limits, occur when the moon at the time of mean conjunction mth 
the sun is within 19|® of her node, and will certainly occur 
if she is within 13J®. A lunar eclipse can only happen 
when is within 13^^ of her node, at the time of mean 
opposition to the sun, and will certainly occxir if she is 
within 7“; but the limits are somewhat wider than those 
for solar eclipses, if penumbral lunar ecHpses be counted. 
It is convenient to notice that in every period of 21,600 
lunations there are, on the average, 4072 solar eclipses and 
2614 lunar eclipses, besides 1617 penumbral lunar eclipses — 
that is, 4231 limar eclips.es including penumbral ones. 

Wimber of Noting that edipse-seasons last on the average about 
and that three ecHpse-seasons each having three 
eclipses cannot occur in succession, it is easy to determine 
the greatest and least number of eclipses which may occur 
in any single year. The average interval between succes- 
sive eclipse-seasons is 173*3 days. Two such intervals 
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amount together to 346*6 days, or fall short of a year by 
about 1 9 days. Hence there cannot be three eclipse-seasons 
in a year j for each eclipse-season lasts on the average 33 
days. Suppose an ecKpse-season to begin with the begin- 
ning of a year of 366 days. The middle of the season 
occurs at about midday on January 17; the middle of the 
next ecKpse-season 173*3 days later, or on the evening of 
July 8 ; and the middle of the third occurs yet 173*3 days 
later, or on December 29, early in the forenoon ; so that 
nearly the whole of the remaining half belongs to the fol- 
lowing year. This is clearly a favourable case for the oc- 
currence of as many eclipses as possible during the year. 

' If all three seasons could be of the class containing three 
eclipses, there would be eight eclipses in the year, because 
the second eclipse of the third season would occur in the 
•middle of that season. This, however, can never happen. 

But there may be two seasons, each containing three 
eclipses, followed by a season' containing two eclipses, only 
one of which can occur in the portion of the ecHpse-season 
falling within the same year. In this case there would be 
seven eclipses in the year. So also there would be seven 
if in the first season there were three, in the second two, 
and in the third three, for then the portion of the third 
falling within the year, being rather more than one-half, 
would comprise two eclipses. So also if the three succes- 
sive seasons comprise severally two, three, and three eclipses. 

The same would clearly happen if the year closed with the 
close of an eclipse-season. 

There naay then be as many as seven eclipses in a year, 
in which case at least four ecHpses will be solar, and at 
least three of these partial, while of the lunar eclipses two 
at least will be total- 

As regards the least possible number of ecHpses, it is ob- 
vious that, as there must be two ecHpse-seasons in the year, 
and at least one ecUpse in each, we cannot have less than 
two ecHpses in the course of a year. When there are only 
two, each ecHpse is solar and central. 

As regards intermediate cases, we need make no special 
inquiry. Many combinations are possible. The most com- 
mon case is that in which there are four ecHpses — ^two solar 
and two lunar. Further, it may be noticed that, whatever 
the number of ecHpses, from two to seven inclusive, there 
must always be two solar ecHpses at least in each year. 

Chapter XII . — The Planet Mare. 

After Yenus, Mars is the planet whose orbit is nearest Maxs* 
to the eartL His diameter is about 4400 miles, and his 
volume about one-sixth of the earth’s; his mass, however, 
is Httle more than one-ninth of hers, his density being 
estimated at only -j^ths of the earth's. His mean distance 
from the sun is about 139 milHons of miles ; but the eccen- 
tricity of his orbit amounting to 0*093262, his greatest 
and least distances differ considerably from this mean 
value, amounting to 152,304,000 and 126,318,000 milea 
respectively. It follows that h^s distance from the earih 
when in opposition varies largely — ^in opposition near his 
periheHon his distance is about 33,800,000 miles, whereas, 
when he is near apheHon, his opposition-distance amounts 
to 61,800,000 miles. As he is also more brightly illumin- 
ated by the sun when in periheHon, it follows that he 
appears much brighter when in opposition at that part of 
his orbit. In fact, the b:^htness of Mars at opposition 
near periheHon bears to his brightness at opposition near 
apheHon, the ratio 

(61,800,000)2 X (152,304,000)2 : (33,800,000) 

X (126,318,000)2, or about 34 : 7. 

In other words, the planet is nearly five times as bright at 
one of the favourable oppositions as at one of the unfavour- 
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able. Tbe planet's synodical period being 779-936 days, or 
two years and about 49^ days, it follows that the place of 
opposition performs a complete circuit of the ecliptic in an 
average period of rather more than 7 times the synodical 
period (for 7 x 49^ days — 346 J days, so that the change in 
the place of opposition nearly corresponds to the earth's 
yearly motion). The correspondence is nearer if two 
circuits of the ecliptic be taken; for 15 synodical revo- 
lutions are equal to 11,699’040 days, and 32 sidereal 
years are equal to 11,688*2048 days, or not quite 11 days 
less. But a much nearer agreement still is effected in 79 
years, which differ by little more than two days from 42 
sidereal revolutions of Mars. So that if at any time Mars 
in opposition has been very favourably placed for observa- 
tion, the same condition of things, or very nearly so, will 
be brought about after 79 years. For instance, 
in the opposition of 1719, Mars was within 2J° 
of perihelion, and shone so brightly as to be mis- 
taken for a new star. He was similarly situated 
at the opposition of 1798, and will again be so 
situated when in opposition in 1877. 

Spots on It is said that Fontana ffrst noted the spots of 

Mars.J Mars, and suspected the planet's rotation. But 
Fontana's credit is shaken by his alleged dis- 
covery of sevm Jovian satellites. Cassini ob- 
served the spots at Bologna in 1666, and having 
continued his observations for a month, deter- 
mined the planet's rotation-period as 24 L 40 m. 

Observers at Eome, mistaking two opposite faces 
of the planet for the same face, deduced the period 
13 h. Cassini in 1670 again observed the planet, 
obtaining the same rotation-period as before. 

Maraldi in 1704 noted changes in the shape of 
the spots; but from some which underwent little 
change, he deduced the rotation-period 24 h. 39 m. 

In 1719, when (as already mentioned) Mars was 
exceedingly weU placed for observation, Maraldi 
again carefully observed the planet, deducing from 
the observations of 37 days a rotation-period 
identical with Cassini's. 

Pokr Besides the dark spots, which have a somewhat greenish 

j colour, the rest of the disk being mostly ruddy, astronomers 

had noticed a portion of the disk around the south pole 
which was brightly white. Maraldi states that this spot had 
been observed for 60 years before his later observations 
were made. One part seemed fainter than the rest, and 
portion was subject to considerable changes, occasionally 
disappearing, while the brighter part was constantly seen. 

Sir W. Herschel examined a similar bright region around 
the north pole, which had not before his time been well 
seen, because the northern regions of the planet are only 
bowed towards us when the planet is traversing the parts of 
its orbit near aphelion. Herschel's powerful telescopes, 
however, enabled him to examine the planet during opposi- 
tions occurring in any part of the ecliptic. The magnifying 
powers he used were sometimes as high as 932, and with 
this the south polar spot was found to be 41" in diameter. 
From these observations Herschel concluded that the 
diurnal rotation of Mars is accomplished in 24 h. 39 m. 
21§ s., that his equator is inclined to his orbit at aii angle 
of 28® 42', and his axis of rotation to the axis of the eclip- 
tic at an angle of 30® 18'. 

The bright appearance so remarkable about the poles of 
Mars was ascribed by Herschel to the reflection of light 
from mountains of ice and snow accumulated in those 
regions. 

“ The analogy between Mars and the earth,” he says, f*iB per- 
haps by far the greatest in the whole solar system. Their diurnal 
motion is nearly the same, the obliquity of their respective echptica 
not very different ; of all the superior planets, the distance of Mars 


from the snn is by far the nearest alike to that of the earth ; nor 
will the len^ of the Martial year appear very different from what 
we enjoy, when compared to the surprising duration of the years of 
Jupiter, Saturn, and the Georgium Sidus. If we then find that the 
globe we inhabit has its polar regions frozen and covered with moun- 
tains of ice and snow, that only partly melt when alternately ex- 
posed to the sun, I may well be pennitted to surmise that the 
same causes may probably have the same effect on the globe of 
Mars ; that the bright polar spots are owing to the vivid reflection 
of light from frozen regions ; and that Che reduction of those spotf 
is to be ascribed to their being exposed to the sun.” 

According to Herschel, the ratio of his equatorial and 
polar axes is 103 to 98. Schrdter estimates the same 
ratio to be that of 81 to 80, but later observers have found 
no perceptible compression. 

Observations of Mars in recent times have added largely 
to our knowledge of the planet. 




FlQ. 41- — Mars, May 23, 1573, 
9 G. M. T. 


Fiu. 42. — Mars, May 22, 1873, 
11.30 G. M. T. 



Oharts a£ 
Mars. 


Fig. 40. — Chart of Mars on Mercator’s Projectiou. 

From drawings by Beer and Madler (1830-1867), Dawes 
(1866-1866), De la Eue, Secchi, and others, Proctor has 
constructed the above chart of the planet (fig. 40). 


Fia 43.— Mars, May 19, 1873, Fig. 44.— Mars, May 13, 1873, 

12.30 G. M. T. , 12.30 G. M. T. 

But the lafest drawings, taken during the opposition of 
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1873^ while showing excellent agreement with the chart 
as respects the southern parts of !Mars, present some features 
in the northern hemisphere (more favourably seen in 1871 
and 1873 than for many previous years) which are want- 
ing in the above chart. This will be manifest from the 
views here given (figs. 41, 42, 43, and 44), obtained by 
Mr Knobel, F,B.A-S., with an 8-inch reflector of the 
Browning-With construction. 

The shape of the planet has been repeatedly measured, 
but the results are not accordant. A set of measures made 
at Greenwich with a double-image micrometer in 1845 gave 
^ for the ellipticity, and another set in 1852 gave 
Arago contends for an ellipticity of the result of the 
Paris measures. But some observers can detect no differ- 
ence between the polar and equatorial diaineters ; some 
even find the polar diameter longer than the equatoriaL 
Adhtic stib Judice Its est. 

The planet’s rotation has been determined more accurately 
than was possible in Herschel’s time. Beer and Madler, 
from their observations in 1830-1837, deduced the rotation- 
period 24 h. 37 m. 23*8 s., and showed how Herschel had 
omitted to count one complete rotation when he deduced 
the period above mentioned. Kaiser ef Leyden, by com- 
paring his own observations in 1862 with those of Beer 
and Madler, Sir W. Herschel, and finally (carrying back 
the research) with an observation made by Huyghens in 
1672, deduced the period 24 h. 37 m. 22*62 s. 

Proctor, by a similar process, extending from observa- 
tions made in 1869 backwards to an observation by 
Hooke in 1666 (N.S.), deduced the period 24 h. 37 m. 
22*735 a. Kaiser contended for the accuracy of his result, 
asserting that Hooke’s pictures were leaa trustworthy 
than Huyghens’s. But recently, in 1873, Proctor has 
detected three errors in Kaiser’s computation, who has 
reckoned the years 1700 and 1800 as leap years instead 
of common years, and made a further error of a day in 
correcting Hooke’s date from old style into new. ^(Vhen 
account is taken of these corrections, Hooke’s observations 
and Huyghens’s are easily reconciled. Due weight being 
given to each, the period 24 h. 37 m. 22*72 s, results, a value 
probably lying within 0*01 s. of the true sidereal rotation- 
period of the planet. 

It remains only to be added, that the spectroscopic 
observations of Mr Huggins show that the vapour of water 
is present in the atmosphere of Mars, a discovery of great 
interest and importance. A volume, however, instead of 
the limited space which is here available, would be required 
to discuss fully all that has been discovered respecting the 
planet Mars. 

Chapter XIII. — Asteroids, or Minc/r 

On the first day of the present century a new planet was 
discovered, which, although in one sense seeming to fill up a 
gap in the solar system, was yet unlike any hitherto known 
member of the planetary family, Kepler and Titius, 
followed in later times by Bode, had adopted the view 
that a planet was wanting to complete the symmetry of 
the solar system, as indicated by a certain law of progres- 
sion in the planetary distances. This law is presented in 
the following table, which includes Uranus (known to Bode, 
but not to his predecessors in the recognition of this law) : 


Mercury. 

Venus. 

Earth. 

Mars. 

Misslnff 

Planet. 

Jupiter. 

Saturn. 

Uranus. 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

'4 

4 

0 

3 

6 

12 

24 

43 

96 

192 

4 

7 

10 

16 

28 

52 

too 

196 

1 3*9 

7-2 

10 

15 

-rj 

52 

96 

192 


Here the series 7, 10, 16, Ac., is obtained by adding to 
4 successively the numbers 3, 6, 12, 24, Ac., forming a 
geometrical series ; and the distances of Venus, the earth 
Mars, Jupiter, Ac., which are indicated in the lowest row] 
are found to correspond with the members thus obtained 
very closely indeed. Mercury is included in the above 
table, though the proper number to add to the constant 
4 would be 1-J-, not zero, and thus the distance of Mercury 
is really less than -^ths of the proper distance according 
to the law of progression. And in passing it may be 
noticed that the distance of Neptune on the outside of tbe 
system differs as markedly from that indicated by the 
above law as the distance of the innermost known planet; 
for the law gives the distance of the next planet beyond 
Uranus as 388 on the scale above used, whereas the real 
distance of Neptune is 300 on that scale. However, 
towards the close of the last century, when Uranus had 
but lately been discovered and found to obey the law of 
distances, it was natural that the attention of astronomers 
should be directed to the strange gap in the series between 
Mars and Jupiter. So great was the confidence with 
which many now regarded the law, that the theory was 
advanced that a planet invisible to the naked eye was 
travelling within the seemingly vacant space ; and through 
the exertions of Baron de Zach, an association of 24 astro- 
nomers was formed to search the zodiac for the unseen 
planet. Yet the discovery was not made by any member 
of this society, Wollaston had laid down a star in his 
catalogue where no star could be seen. Piazzi carefully 
examined the neighbourhood, to determine whether some 
star really existing there had been misplaced by WoDaston. 
On January 1, 1801, he noted a small star in Taurus, 
which on January 3 had changed its place. He wrote to 
Oriani and Bode; but the planet, which was at its station- 
ary point, following opposition, on January 12, had become 
invisible owing to its approach to the sun, before the letter 
reached them, and Piazzi himself fell ill soon after. But 
Gauss the eminent mathematician undertook to compute 
the new planet’s orbit and motions from the observations 
made by Piazzi, and at length, after long searching, De 
Zach rediscovered the planet on December 3, 1801, Olbers 
independently discovering it on the following evening. 
The planet was found to correspond well with the theoiy 
which had suggested the search for it, since its distance is 
2*767 where the earth’s distance is represented by unity, or 
27*67 on the scale used in the above table. Piazzi gave to 
the new planet the name Ceres. Besides differing from 
the other known planets in being so small as apparently 
to belong to a different order, Ceres was found to have an 
inclination (of more than 10^®) exceeding largely even that 
of Mercury. But these anomalous relations were soon 
found to be but the first indications of a discovery alto- 
gether more remarkable. 

During his long and arduous search for Ceres, Dr Olbers 
of Bremen had had occasion to examine with peculiar 
care the stars near her patL On March 28, 1802, 
he observed a star near Bode’s stars 20 and 191 Virginis, 
where he felt sure that no star had existed during his 
former observations. After two hours it had mbved 
very much as Ceres had done when he had first seen . 
her alflOLOSt in the same spot. Subsequent observations 
showed that this was a small planet (to which the 
name Pallas was given) travelling in an orbit haring a 
mean distance of about 2*770 (earth’s as 1), slightly 
exceeding, therefore, that of Ceres, but with an eccentricity 
of '248, considerably exceeding that of any known planet, 
and an inclination of 34® 39', exceeding the sum of the 
inclinations of all the other planets together. The effect 
of this great inclination on the geocentric position of the 
planet is even more remarkable than the heliocentric range 
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of more than 69° in latitude. For when Pallas is at her 
greatest heliocentric latitude, and near opposition, her 
geocentric latitude exceeds 42°. This is very different from 
Venus’s range of less than 9° in geocentric latitude, which 
had been regarded as the maxiinuin, and had led astrono- 
luers to assign to the zodiac a breadth of 18° A zodiac to 
include the asteroids should be 90^ in breadth, and would 
2 over -^ths of the whole heavens. 

Even more remarkable, however, was the discovery of 
two planets having nearly the same mean distance from 
the sun. The supposition that yet others might be found 
was naturally suggested ; indeed. Gibers was led to con- 
jecture that Ceres and Pallas are but fragments of a larger 
planet formerly circulating at the same distance, and 
shattered by some tremendous internal convulsion ; and he 
proposed that search should be made where the paths of 
these planets nearly intersect. For if his theory were true, 
this must be the region where the explosion took place, 
and the fragments must continue to pass through that region. 

While Harding of Lilienthal was charting the stars 
near the paths of Ceres and Pallas in the region thus 
indicated, he determined, on September 2,1804, the position i 
of a small star in Pisces, near 93 and 98 of Bode’s cata- 
logue. On September 4 the star was no longer in the 
same position. It was found to be a planet (to which the 
name Juno was given) travelling at a mean distance of 
2*67 (considerably less than that deduced for Ceres and 
Pallas), in an orbit having eccentricity 0*257, and inclina- 
lion 13° 1'. The effect of this great eccentricity is remark- 
able, as may be thus indicated : — ^supposing the apsides of 
the orbit to correspond to the planet’s solstices, then the 
summer of one hemisphere is only half as long as the 
winter of that hemisphere, or as the summer of the other. 

Next Gibers, pursuing the same method, discovered 
Vesta, moving in an orbit having mean distance 2*373 (far 
less even than Juno’s), eccentricity 0*0898, and inclination 
7° 7r. 

A long interval then elapsed mthout the discovery of 
any new members of this remarkable family. It was not 
until December 8, 1845, that the fifth was recognised. 
On that night M. Hencke, an amateur astronomer of 
Driessen, discovered the body since named Astraea. He 
communicated his discovery to Encke and Schumacher, 
who confirmed it by observations made with more powerful 
telescopes, M. Hencke also discovered the sixth planet, 
on July 1, 1847. Since that time not a year has passed 
without the discovery of one or more minor planets ; and 
in some years as many as ten or twelve have been added. 
At present (April 1875), the total number known amounts 
to 1 43, as shown in the following table, which gives also 
the names of the discoverers, as well as the date and place 
of discovery. It is to be observed that Melete, numbered 
56, was mistaken for 41 till January 1859. 


No. 

Name 

Date of Discovery. 

Discoverer. 

Place of Discovery. | 

t 

1 

Ceres 

1801, January 1 

Piazzi 

Palemo 

2 

Pallafi 

1802, March 28 

Olbers 

Bremen 

3 

Juno 

1804, September 1 

Harding 

Lilienthal 

4 

Vesta 

1807, March 29 

Olbers 

Bremen 

5 

Astrsea 

1845, December 8 

Hencke 

Driessen 

6 

Hebe 

1847.Jtayl 

Hencke 

Driessen 

7 

Iris 

Au{^t IS 

Hind 

London 

8 

Flora 

October 18 

Hind 

London 

9 

Metis 

1848, April 25 

Graham 

Markree 

10 


1849, April 12 

De Gasparis 

Naples 

11 

Parthenope 

1850, May 11 

De Gasparis 

i Naples 

12 

Victoria 

September 13 1 

Hind 

London 

13 

E^ena 

November 2 

De Gasparis 

Naples 

14 

Irene 

1851, May 19 

Hind 

London 

15 

Eunomia 

July 29 

De Gasparis 

Naples 

13 

Psyche 

1852, March 17 

De Gasparis 

Naples 

17 

Thetis 

April 17 

Luther 

Bilk 

18 

Melpomene 

June 24 

Hind 

London 

19 

Fortun’a 

August 22 

Hind 

London 

20 

Massilia 

September 19 

[ De Gasparis 

Naples 

21 

Latetia 

November 15 

; Goldschmidt 

Paris 


No. Name. 

j Date of Discovery. ) Discoverer. 

Place of Discovery. 

22 1 Calliope 

1 1 

j 1862,November 16 ! Hind 

I " 

! London 

23 1 Thalia 

i December 15 ! Hind 

London 

24 ‘ Themis 

1853, Aprils 

j De Gasparis 

Naples 

25 1 Phocea 

1 April 6 

, Chacomac 

Marseilleta 


1 Proserpina 

! May 5 

; Luther 

Bilk 

27 . Euterpe 

[ November 8 

1 Hind 

London 

28 ! Bellona 

1854, March 1 

! Luther 

Bilk ' 

29 I Amphitrite 

March 1 

iMarth 

London 

30 Urania 

July 22 

1 Hind 

Loudon 

81 j Euphrosynt 

September 1 

’ Ferguson 

Washington i 

32 1 Pomona 

October 26 

; Goldschmidt 

Pans 

33 j Polyhymnk 

October 28 

1 Chacomac 

Paris 

34 ! Circe 

1855, April 6 

1 Chacomac 

Paris ! 

35 Leucothea 

April 19 

1 Luther 

Bilk : 

38 

1 Atalanta 

! October 5 

' Goldschmidt 

Paris ' 

37 

1 Fides 

; October 5 

1 Lather 

Bilk j 

38 

1 Leda 

• 1866, January 12 

i Chacomac 

Paris 

39 

Lsetitia 

1 February 8 

Chacomac 

Paris 

40 

Hannonia 

1 March 31 

1 Goldschmidt 

Paris ^ 

41 

Daphne 

i May 22 

(R>ldschmidt 

Paris ] 

42 

Isis 

‘ May 23 

Fogson 

Oxford j 

43 

Ariadne 

i 1857, April 15 

Pogson 

Oxford 1 

44 

Nysa 

‘ May 27 

Goldschmidt 

Pans 1 

45 

Eugenia 

1 June 28 

Goldschmidt 

Paris 

46 

Hescia 

! August 16 

Pogson 

Oxford ' 

47 

Aglaia 

Septembers 

Luther 

Bilk 

48 

Doris 

! September 19 

Goldschmidt 

Paris ; 

49 

Pales 

, September 19 

Goldschmidt 

Paris 1 

50 

Virginia 

October 4 

Ferguson 

Washington 

51 

Nemansa 

1868, January 22 

Laurent 

Nismes 

52 

Europa 

February 6 

Goldschmidt 

Paris 

53 

Calypso 

April 4 

Luther 

Bilk 

54 

Alexandra 

September 10 

Goldschmidt 

Paris 

55 

Pandora 

September 10 

Searie 

Albany, D.S 

56 

Melete 

1867, September 9 

Goldschmidt 

Paris 

57 

Mnemosyne 

1869, September 22 

Luther 

Bilk 

58 

Concordia 

1860, March 24 

{ Luther 

Bilk , 

59 

Olympia 

September 12 

Chacomac 

Paris 

60 

Echo 

1 September 1 5 Ferguson 

Washington 

61 

Danag 

September 19 

! Goldschmidt 

Chatillon>sons-Bagneux 

62 

Erato 

October 10 

Forster 

Berlin 

63 

Ausonia 

1861, February 10 

De Gasparis 

Naples i 

64 

Angelina 

March 4 

Tempel 

Marseilles 

65 

Cybele » 

Marchs 

Tempel 

Marseilles 

66 

Mala 

April 9 

Tuttle 

Cambridge, U.S. 

67 


April 17 

Pogson 

Madras 

68 

Leto 

April 29 

Luther 

Bilk 

69 

Hesperia 

April 29 

Schiaparelli 

Milan 

70 

Panopea 

May 5 

Goldschmidt 

Fontenay-anx-Rose- 

71 

Niobe 

August 13 

Luther 

BUk 

72 

Feronia 

May 29 

Peters 

Clinton, U.S. 

78 

Clytie 

1862, April 7 

Tuttle 

Cambridge, U S 

74 

Galatea 

August 29 

Tempel 

MarsriOdes 

75 

Eurydice 

September 22 

Pet^ 

Clinton, U.S. 

76 

Freia 

October 21 

d’ Arrest 

Copenhagen 

77 

Erigga 

November 12 

Peters 

Clinton. U.S. 

78 

Diana 

1863, March 16 

Luther 

Bilk 

79 

Eurynome 

September 14 

Watson 

Ann Arbor, U.S I 

80 

Sappho 

1864, May 3 

Pogson 

Madras ^ 

81 

Terpsichore 

September 30 

Tempel 

Marseilles 

82 

Alcmene 

November 27 

Luther 

Bilk 

83 

Beatrix 

1865, April 26 

De Gasparis 

Naples 

84 

CUo 

August 25 

Luther 

Bilk 

85 

lo 

September 19 

Peters 

Clinton, U.S 

86 

Semele 

1866, January 6 

Tietjeu 

Berlin 

87 

Sylvia 

May 16 

Pogson 

Madras 

88 

Thisbe 

June 15 

Peters 

Clinton, U S 

89 

Julia 

August 6 

Stdphan 

Marseilles 

90 

Antiope 

October 1 

Lntiher 

Bilk 

91 

^gina 

November 4 

Stdphan 

Marseilles . 

92 

Undina 

1867, July 7 

Peters 

Clinton, U.S. 

93 

Minerva 

August 24 

Watson 

Ann Arbor, U.S 

94 

Aurora 

September 26. 

Watson 

Ann Arbor, U.S 

95 

Arethusa 

November 23 1 

Luther 

Bilk 

96 

Mgle 

1868, February 17 

Coggia 

Marseilles 

97 

Clotho 

February 17 , 

Tempel 

Marseilles 

98 

lanthe 

April 18 

Peters 

Clinton, U S. 

99 

Dike 

May 29 ! 

BoreHy 

Marseilles 

100 

Hecate 

July 11 ‘ 

Watson 

Ann Arbor, U.S 

101 

Helena 

August 16 1 

Watson 

Ann Arbor, U.i) 

102 

Miriam 

August 22 

Peters 

Clinton, U.8. 

103 

Hera 

September 7 i 

Watson 

Ann Arbor, U.S 

104 

Clymene 

September 13 

Watson 

Ann Arbor, U.S. 

105 

Artemis 

September 1$ 

Watson 

Ann Arbor, U.S 

106 

Dione 

October 10 

Watson 

Ann Arbor, U.S 

107 

Camilla 

November 17 

Pogson 

Madras 

108 

Hecuba 

1869, April 2 

Luther 

Bilk 

109 

Felicitas 

October 9 

Peters 

Clinton, U.S 

110 

Lydia 

1870, April 19 

Borelly 

Marseilles 

111 

Ate 

August 14 

Peters 

CSinton, U.S. 

112 

Iphigenia 

September 19 

Peters 

Clinton, U.S 

113 

Amalthea 

1871, March 12 

Luther 

Bilk 

114 

Cassandra 

July 24 

Peters 

Clinton, U.S. 

115 

Thyra 

August 6 

Watson 

Ann Arbor, U.S 

116 

Sirona 

Septembers 

Peters 

Clinton U.S. 

117 

Lomia 

September 12 

Borelly 

Marseilles 

118 

Peitho 

1872, March 15 

Luther 

Bilk 

119 

Althssa 

Aprils 

Watson 

Ann Arbor, U S. 

120 

Lachesis 

April 10 

Borelly 

Marseilles 

121 

Hermione 

May 12 

Watson 

Ann Arbor, U.8. 

122 

Gerda 

July 81 

Peters 

Clinton, U.S. 

123 

Bmnhilda 

July 31 

Peters 

Clinton, U.S 

124 

Alcestis 

August 23 

Peters 

Clinton, U.S . 

125 

Idheratrix 

September 11 

Prosper Henry 

Paris 

12« 

Velleda 

November 6 

Paul Henry 

Paris 

127 

Johanna 

November 6 ' 

Prosper Henry 

Paris 

128 

Nvmesis 

November 25 

Watson 

Ann Arbor, U.S. 
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No. 

i 

Name. 

Date of DiscoTery. 

Discoverer. 

Place of Discovery, 

129 

Antigone 

1878, Februax}' » 

Peters 

Clinton, TJ.S. 

130 

Electia 

February 11 

Peters 

Clinton, T7.S. 

131 

Vala 

May 26 

Peters 

Clinton, U.S. 

132 

MthT& 

Jane 18 

Watson 

Ann Arbor, U.S. 

133 

Gyrene 

August 16 

Watson 

AnnArhor, U.S 

131 

Sophrosyne 

September 27 

Luther 

Bilk 

ISO 

Heitha 

1874, February 18 

Peters 

Clinton, U.S, 

136 

Austria 

March 18 

Palisa 

Pola 

137 

llelibcea 

April 21 

Palisa 

Pola 

13S 

Toloaa 

May 12 

Perrotiu 

Toulouse 

139 

... 

October 10 

Watson 

Peking (Transit Exped.) 

140 

Siwa 

October 18 

Palisa 

Pola 

141 

... 

1876, January 13 

Paul Henry 

J‘aris 

142 

... 

January 28 

Palisa 

Pola 

148 

... 

Febmary 23 

Palisa 

Pola 


It has been shown by Leverrier, from the observed 
secnlar motion of the perihelion of Mars, that the combined 
mass of all the asteroids cannot exceed one-fourth of the 
earth’s mass, even if the whole perturbation were ascribed to 
asteroids, and no account taken of the error in the estimated 
mass of the earth compared with the sun’s. But as the 
recent new estimate of the sun’s distance assigns a rela- 
tively increased mass to the earth, almost sufficient of 
itself to account for the observed motion of the perihelion 
of Mars, it appears to foUow that the combined mass of the 
asteroids must be exceedingly small. Prof. Newcomb, of 
Washington, after carefuUy analysing the motions of the 
asteroids, comes to the conclusion, that, “ though there are 
some peculiarities in the mutual relations between the 
orbits of these bodies which might favour Olbers’s hypo- 
thesis, a much greater number of peculiarities negative the 
assumption.” 

Prof. E^irkwood, of Bloomington, Indiana, has shown 
that, when the mean distances of the minor planets 
are arranged in order of magnitude, certain gaps are 
recognised, that is, there are no asteroids having mean 
distances nearly equal to certain definite values. These 
values correspond to distances at which asteroids would 
revolve in periods associated with Jupiter’s period by 
certain simple laws of commensurability. He infers, 
therefore, that the asteroids had an origin resembling that 
assigned to them by the nebular hypothesis. He com- 
pares the observed peculiarity to the existence of at least 
one great gap in the Saturnian ring system, showing that 
“ a satellite revolving within that gap would have a period 
associated with the periods of Saturn’s inner satellites, by 
similaT simple laws of commensurability.” 

Chapter XIV . — The Planet Jupiter, 

Jupiter is the largest planet of the solar system. Indeed 
he surpasses the rest^ so greatly, that the combined mass of 
all of them together would barely exceed two-fifths of 
his. This superiority is deserving of more consideration 
than it has commonly received. If we are justified in 
regarding our moon or the asteroids as belonging to a 
difierent order of bodies from the earth, Venus, Mars, and 
Mercury, because so much less than them in mass, we may 
not unreasonably reg^ Jupiter as belonging to a different 
order, because so much exceeding in mass the planets which 
travel within the zone of asteroids. The earth exceeds 
the moon only 81 times in mass, but Jupiter exceeds the 
earth in mass more than 300 times. 

Jupiter travels at a distance from the sun exceeding the 
earth’s 5^ times, or at a mean distance of 475,692,000 
miles. The eccentricity of his orbit is considerable, 
amounting to 0*048239, so that his greatest and least 
distances amount respectively to 498,639,000 miles and 
452,745,000 miles. When in opposition, and at his mean 
distance, his distance from the earth amounts to about 
361,000,000 miles. His orbit is inclined about 1® 18' 46"*3 
to the ecKptic. His sidereal revolution is completed in 


4332*5848 days, or 11 years 314*92 days; whence it is 
easily calculated that his synodical period, or the interval 
separating his mean returns to opposition, has a mean value 
of 398*867 -days. His mean diameter is nearly 85,000 
miles in length, according to the best modern measurements 
though strict accuracy cannot be claimed for this estimate 
as the various determinations, even by the most skilful 
observers, differ considerably inter se. Until recently, the 
compression of his globe had been estimated at from 
the observations of W. Struve ; but later measurements 
give as the compression. His volume exceeds the 
earth’s 1233*205 times, but his density is only about one- 
fourth of hers, and his mass does not exceed hers more 
than 301 times. 

Although the actual order of discovery would lead us to 
speak of the satellites of Jupiter before considering tlie 
features of his globe, it will be for several reasons more 
convenient to describe these features first. Cassini was 
the first to discover that Jupiter’s globe is surrounded by 
belts apparently belonging to his surface. The features of 
these belts as described by Cassini are those which still 
continue to be recognised. Their number is variable; 
sometimes only one can be readily discerned, while at others 
the whole surface is covered by them. They are generally 
parallel to one another, as in fig. 45, but not always so. 
Their breadth is likewise variable, one belt having been 



Fig. 45. — Jupiter as seen ov. Flo. 46.'- Jupiter as Been Wov, 
27, 1S57, by Dawes. 18, 1868, by Lassell. 


observed to grow narrow, while another in its neighbourhood 
has increased in breadth, as if one had partially flowed into 
the other ; and in this case a part of an oblique belt is 
commonly recognised between them, as if forming the 
channel of communication. Some of these peculiarities 
are illustrated in figs. 46, 47, and 48. Sometimes the belts 



Pig. 47. — Jupiter as seen March Fig, 48. — Jupiter as seen Apni 

12, 1860, by Jacob. 9, 1860, by BazendelL 


remain unchanged for months ; at others, new belts have 
formed in an hour or two. Although his surface appears 
thus variable, yet at times spots have been visible for 
several weeks, whose motions have served to indicate the 
law of the planet’s rotation. 

In 1665 Cassini observed a spot near the large central 
belt of Jupiter. It moved more quickly when near the 
middle of the disk than when near the edge, and also 
appeared narrower when at the edge, showing that it 
belonged to the surface (that is, to what appears as the 
surface) of the planet. This principal or ancient spot* as 
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it is called, is the largest and most peimanent of any yet 
discovered. It appeared and vanished eight times between 
the years 1665 and 1708, then continuing invisible till 
1713. The spot has been frequently observed since, some- 
times remaining visible for two or three years in succession, 
at others being unseen for as long or longer. It would be 
rash, however, to assume that the same spot has been seen, 
especially as there is reason to believe that a dark spot on 
Jupiter, instead of being a permanent feature of Ms surface 
(and only concealed from time to time by clouds), resembles 
rather a large spot upon the sun, an opening formed either 
by cyclonic disturbance in a deep atmosphere, or by some 
process of disturbance acting from beneath such an atmo- 
sphere. From various sets of observations made upon spots 
seen for long periods, the following rotation-periods have 
been deduced : — 

Japtter's Botatiozi-Period. 
h. nx. B. 


Cassini (1665) 
Silvabelle. 


Schroter (1786) 

r 

ler (1856) . 


9 56 0 

9 56 0 

9 55 33 
9 55 25 
9 55 26-6 


Madler’s rotation-period is commonly regarded as the 
most reliable. It was based on observations commenced on 
November 3, 1834, and continued on every dear night 
until April 1835, a period including 400 revolutions. Two 
dark spots were visible when these observations were made. 
It need hardly be said, however, that very little reliance can 
be placed on the secorids in Madleris, Airy’s, or Schroteris 
determinations. In fact, there is clear evidence that spots 
on Jupiter are subject to a proper motion, like that wMch 
affects the spots on the sun. Schmidt, in No. 1973 of the 
Astronomische Nachrichten, gives u number of cases of such 
proper movements of spots, ranging in velocity from about 
7 miles to about 200 miles an hour. It may be noted, also, 
that from a series of observations of one spot made between 
March 13 and April 14, 1873, with the great Rosse reflector, 
a period of 9 h. 55 m. 4 s. was deduced, while observations 
of another spot in the same interval gave a rotation-period 
of 9 h. 54m, 55*4 s. 

The equator of Jupiter is inclined only 3® 5' 30" to 
the planet’s orbit, so that there can be no appreciable 
seasonal changes. We should expect, therefore, a great calm 
to reign in the atmosphere of this planet, the more so that 
the sun^s heat poured upon each square mile of it is (on 
the average) less than the 27th part of that received by each 
square mile of the earth’s surface. Moreover, the seasons 
of Jupiter last nearly twelve times as long as ours, so that 
we should expect all changes in Ms atmosphere produced 
by solar action to take place with exceeding slowness. 
VVTien, instead, we find signs of very rapid changes in the 
aspect of the belts, implying remarkable changes in the 
condition of the Jovian atmosphere, we seem compelled to 
recognise the operation of causes much more active than the 
heat poured by the sun on the distant orb of Jupiter. It 
seems natural to suppose that Jupiter’s mass is itself 
intensely heated, and that such inherent heat produces 
these changes in the condition of his atmosphere. We find 
also in this theory an explanation of several remarkable 
circumstances, the significance of wMch has been somewhat 
strangely overlooked. 

So soon as we institute a comparison betyreen Jupiter 
and the earth, on the supposition that Jupiter is sur- 
rounded by an atmosphere bearing the same relation 
to Ms mass that the atmosphere of the earth bears to 
her mass, we find that a state of things would prevail 
in no sort resembling what we are acquainted with on 
earth. For the mass of Jupiter exceeds the earth's more 
than three hundredfold, while his surface exceeds^ hers 
little more than a hundredfold ; so that the quantity of 


atmosphere above each square mile of surface would b« 
three times greater on Jupiter than on the earth, and, 
owing to the greater force of gravity, the atmospheric 
pressure would still more largely exceed that on the earth 
In fact, the density of the Jovian atmosphere at the 
surface would be more than six times as great as the 
density of our air at the sea leveL Yet the extension of 
the atmosphere would be very much less in the case of 
Jupiter; for in our air the density is halved for each 
vertical ascent of 3^ miles, whereas in the case of a Jovian 
atmosphere similarly constituted, the density would be 
halved for each vertical ascent of 1 J miles. At a height, 
therefore, of 10 J (7 times 1^) miles from the surface of 

Jupiter the pressure would only exceed (— 

that at Ms surface, or say that at the surface of our 
earth; whereas, at a height of lO-J- (3 times 3^) miles from 

our sea level the atmospheric pressure is still equal to 

( = ^th) that at the sea level, or 2^ times as dense as tlie 
Jovian atmosphere at the same height under the supposed 
conditions. 

We see that, in the case of Jupiter, under any assump- 
tion of resemblance in atmospheric constitution and con- 
dition, we should infer great density at the surface of the 
planet, but an exceedingly shallow atmosphere, the density 
diminisMng much more rapidly with vertical height than 
in the case of our atmosphere; and if aqueous clouds 
formed in such an atmosphere, as in ours, they would occupy 
much shallower layers. Yet everything in the telescopic 
aspect of Jupiter implies that the cloud-layers are of 
great depth. In fact, their appearance shows that they 
are far deeper than the terrestrial cloud-layers. The dis- 
appearance of dark spots at a considerable distance from 
the Hmb of the planet, as observed by Madler (who found 
that the two great spots by which he timed the planet’s 
rotation became invisible at from 56® to 57® from the 
centre of the disk), would indeed imply that the darker 
inner region lay at an enormous distance below the upper 
light-reflecting layer. Yet even a depth of thirty or forty 
miles below the upper cloud-layer would not be consistent 
with any hypothesis of resemblance between the condition 
of Jupiter and the earth. Assuming a depth of only thirty 
miles, the atmospheric pressure would be increased 2^ 
times, or more than a millionfold, and the density in the 
same degree, if the atmosphere could retain the properties 
of a perfect gas at that enormous pressure. But such a 
density would exceed some fiftyfold the density of platinum, 
and of course no gas could exist as such at a thousaikdth 
part of this pressure. 

Even when we place on one side the difB.culty of 
reconciling observed appearances with the behaviour of 
gases under conditions with which we are familiar, a 
diflSlculty remains which cannot be removed without 
regarding Jupiter as utterly unlike our earth. K Jupiter 
had a shallow atmosphere, so that his solid globe were 
apparently of the same dimensions as the orb we measure, 
the mean density of such a globe would far surpass the 
earth’s mean density, if the materials of the two globes 
were ai-milar ; for the pressure within the globe pf Jupiter 
would be enormously greater. Yet we know that, instead 
of the density of Jupiter being greater than that of the 
earth, it is not one-fourth of hers. The theory that 
Jupiter's globe is hollow is inadmissible, because no shell 
of Jupiter’s mass could resist the pressure generated by 
its own gravity. The alternative theory suggested by 
Brewster, that the substance of Jupiter and his fellow-gianta 
of the outer planetary family may be porous, like pumice 
stone, is equally untenable for a like reason. 

We seem forced, then, to the conclusion, that no 
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resemblance exists between the condition of Jupiter and 
that of our earth. This being so, the theory to which we 
hare been already led, that the condition and rapid changes 
of condition of the deep Jovian atmosphere are due to the 
planet’s intense heat, suggests at once a solution of the 
difficulties just mentioned. These difficulties arose while 
we were dealing with Jupiter as a planet like our earth. 
But at the outset we noted, in his great volume and u^s, 
the suggestion of a wide difference between his condition 
and that of our earth. Begarding him as belonging to a 
different class on account of his enormous size, and being 
led also to consider him as intensely heated, we inay fairly 
compare bim with a body known to be intensely heated, 
and of size enormously surpassing the earth, viz., with the 
sun. And though our difficulties are not in this way 
removed, yet we find that a much more complete analogy 
can be established between Jupiter and the sun than 
between the earth and Jupiter. Thus the density of the 
sun, like that of Jupiter, is small compared with the 
earth’s; in fact, the mean density of the sun is almost 
exactly the same as that of Jupiter. The belts of Jupiter 
may be much more aptly compared "with the spot-zones of 
the sun than with the trade-zones of the earth, which 
would certainly not present, as viewed from Mercury or 
Venus, any resemblance to the belts of Jupiter. The spots 
on Jupiter are not constant, and in this respect resemble 
the sun spots. They are like these also in having a pro- 
per motion. They change less rapidly, but this is intelli- 
gible when we consider* how much less intensely heated 
J upiter is than the sun. 

It remains to be mentioned, in support of this theory of 
the inherent heat of Jupiter, that the light received from 
him is far greater than he would reflect if his surface were 
like that of the moon or of Mars. As the reasoning we have 
given has not been intended to relate solely to Jupiter, but 
to Saturn certainly, and probably to Uranus and Neptune, 
we may suitably present here a table which exhibits the 
relation between the light received from the various 
members of the solar system, and appears as markedly to 
distinguish the giant planets from the inner family, as the 
relations of size, mass, orbital scale, rapid rotation, and 
complexity of system, which have been longer known. 
From the observations of ZoUner, Grundmge einer all- 
gemeinen Photometrie des Rimmels, Berlin, 1861, it appears 
that the light of the five planets at their mean opposition 
bears the following proportion to the light of the sun: — 

Proliable 

Error. 

Per cent. 

Suns 6,994,000,000 times Mars 6*8 

Suii= 6,472,000,000 ,, Jupiter 5*7 

Suii= 130,980,000,000 „ Saturn (without the ring) 5*0 

Stm= 8,486,000,000,000 „ TJranus 6*0 

8Tni=79, 620,000,000,000 ,, Neptune 6*5 

To which add two estimates of the moon’s light, by com- 
paring surfaces, and by comparing point-like images, of 
the sun and moon : — 

Probable Error. 

Sun = 618,000 times Moon 2*7 per cent. 

Suu= 619,600 „ „ 1*6 „ 

Whence the average reflecting powers of the surfaces of 
the erix orbs compared would be (on the assumption that 
the outer planets have no inherent light), — 

Moon 0*1736 Saturn 0*4981 

Mars 0*2672 Uranus 0*6400 

J upiter 0*6238 N eptune 0-4848 

'rhese results seem strongly to suggest that the four 
members of the outer family of planets shine partly by 
inherent lustre. The spectroscopic analysis of the light of 
Jupiter and Saturu« though not altogether satisfactory, 


indicates clearly the existence oi a very deep vapour-laden 
atmosphere around each planet. 

Soon after the invention of the telescope^ Galileo dis- Satellites 
covered that four small orbs or satellites circle around of Jupiter 
Jupiter. Galileo soon found that their orbits are nearly 
circular, and their motions nearly uniform. They revolve 
in planes inclined little to the plane of the ecliptic, so that 
as viewed from the earth they appear to traverse very nar- 
row ellipses. Even when these ellipses are most open, they 
all, save the outermost, have minor axes less than Jupiter’s 
apparent diameter, so that any one of the three interior 
satellites is necessarily occulted when in superior conjunc- 
tion with Jupiter as viewed from the earth, and eclipsed in 
his shadow when in superior heliocentric conjunction; while 
when in inferior geocentric conjunction, it is in transit 
across the planet’s disk ; and when in inferior heliocentric 
conjunction, its shadow is in transit. The same is true of 
the fourth satellite during about two-thirds of Jupiter’s 
year, viz., for about one-sixth of his year before and after 
the two equinoxes (four-sixths in all), the plane of the 
satellite’s orbit being nearly coincident with the planet’s 
equator. The elements of the satellites are given in the 
tables on p. 783, and the orbits are pictured to scale in 
Plate XXVin. To the elements tabulated may be added 
these (the densities usually given in the books being alto- 
gether incorrect) : — 


Sat. 

1 

Density 
(earth's as 1), 

■ 0*198 

Density 
(water as 1>. 

1*148 

39 

II 

0*374 

2*167 

ff 

Ill 

0*325 

1*883 

33 

IV. 

0*268 

1*468 


Thus all the satellites (except the first) have a density ex 
ceeding J upiter’s. Probably their real densities are greater, 
as irradiation increases their apparent size. 

The motions of Jupiter’s satellites have been very care- 
fully studied. They had not been long observed before a 
peculiarity was recognised, which Boemer was the first to 
interpret. Their various phenomena were found to occur 
earlier when Jupiter was in opposition, and later when he 
was near conjunction, than the predicted time. (In cod 
junction, of course, he cannot be seen.) Boemer suggested 
that the time-difference is due to Jupiter’s variations of 
distance from the earth, — light, which brings to our earth 
information of the phenomena, taking a longer time in 
reaching us when Jupiter is farther away~ Bidiculed at 
first, this theory was before long estabHshed by repeated 
observation; and ^entnally placed beyond all question by 
Bradley’s discovery of aberration. (See Abbkbatiok, voL 
i. p. 48.) 

A singular relation exists between the motions of Jupiter’s 
three inner satellites. It will be observed from the table 
of elements that the period of the second is almost exactly 
double the period of the first, that of the third almost 
exactly double that of the second; in other words, the 
sidereal motions of I. IL and III. are almost exactly as the 
numbers 4, 2, and 1. This will be more clearly shown by 
the following table : — 

Sidereal Rerolution Sidereal Rerolntloa 
in Seconds. per Second. 

Sat. 1 15286,8*606 8*478706 

„ II 306822*040 4*228947 

„ m 618163*360 2*096667 

IV; 1441931 *271 0 *898796 

The coincidence is not exact ; but the following relation 
holds exactly : — ^The sidereal motion of I. added to twice 
the sidereal motion of IIL is equal to three times the 
sidereal motion of IL Thus — 

(8"-478706) + 2(2"-096,567) « 12"*671840 
« 3(4" *223947). 

A result of this relation, combined with the fact that when 
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L and IH are in conjunction IL is in opposition to both, 
is that the three satellites are never in conjunction together. 
Thus, starting from a conjunction of L and m., with II! 
in opposition, we have, after almost exactly one revolution 
of I, IL and I in conjunction, and HI in quadrature to 
both ; after another, IL and LEL are in conjunction, and L 
in opposition to both; after another, LL and L are in con- 
junction, and ILL in quadrature to both; and after a 
fourth, the same arrangement is resumed as at first, L and 
ILL being in conjunction, and II. in opposition to both, 
but the Ime on which all four satellites now lie holding a 
sKghtly different position from that occupied when these 
circuits began. Thus the satellites can never be aU occulted 
together, or all in transit together. 

Chapter XV. — Tht Saium. 

Saturn is the largest planet but one of the solar system, 
being surpassed in mass by Jupiter alone. His 
exceeds the combined mass of all the other planets (Jupiter 
excepted) nearly threefold. He is the sixth planet in 
order of distance from the sun, and was the remotest 
planet known to the ancients. He travels at a mean dis- 
tance of 872,137,000 miles from the sun, his greatest 
distance being 920,973,000 miles, his least distance 
823,301,000 miles. The eccentricity of his orbit is 
0*055996, and the inclination 2® 29' 28" to the plane of | 
the ecliptic. Saturn’s mean sidereal period of revolution 
in his orbit is 29 years 167 days (see the JSlemerUs, p. 
782); his mean synodical revolution, or the mean interval 
between his successive returns to opposition, is 378*090 
days. The planefs mean diameter is about 70,000 miles, 
his polar diameter about 3500 miles less, his equatorial 
diameter about 3600 miles greater. In volume he exceeds 
the earth nearly 700 times, but in mass only about 90 
times, his density being less than the earth’s in the pro- 
portion of about 13 to 100. He rotates on his a-Tna in 
about lOJ hours, the plane of his equator being inclined 
nearly 27® to the plane of his orbit 

This planet, in consequence of a luminous ring with 
which he is surrounded, is one of the most interesting objects 
in the heavens. This singular appendage was first noticed 
by Galileo, to whom the planet preseiited a trijile appear- 
ance, as if a large orb were situated between two aman bodies 
or a?M®. He observed that sometimes the ansae were so 
enlarged as to present the appearance of a continuous ring ; 
at other times they entirely disappeared, and Saturn ap- 
peared round like the rest of the planets. After a certain 
time they again became visible, and gradually increased 
in magnitude These curious appearances were shown by 
Huyghens to be occasioned by an opaque, thin, circular ring 
surrounding the equator of Saturn, and at a considerable 
distance from the planet Saturn moving in the plane of 
his orbit, carries the ring along with him, which, presenting 
itself to the earth under different inclinations, occasions aU 
the phenomena which have been described. Ihe ring being 
only luminous in consequence of its reflecting the solar 
light, it is evident that it can be visible only when the sun 
and the earth are both on the same side of it ; if they are 
on opposite sides, it will be invisible. It will likewise be 
invisible in two other cases, namely, when its plane 
produced passes through the centre of the e^uiih, for then 
none of the light reflected from it can reach us ; and 
when its plane passes through the sun, because only its 
edge is then enlightened, and being very thin, the whole 
quantity of reflected light will scarcely be sufficient to 
render it visible. It is, however, evident that in these two 
cases the effect will be modified in some degree by the 
power of the telescope. In ordinary telescopes the ring 
disappears sometimes before its plane comes into either of 


the situations mentioned ; bu"^ Herschel never lost sight 
of it, either when its plane passed through the earth or the 
sun. In the last case the edge of the ring appeared as a 
lu min ous line on the round diRlr of the planet, measuring 
scarcely a second in breadth ; but at the distance of Saturn 
a second corresponds to 4000 miles, which is equal to the 
semidiameter of the terrestrial glolb. The reason of the 
ring’s disappearance will be easily understood by referring 
to fig. 49, where the circle ah cd represents the orbit of 



Fiq. 49. — Diagram iUustratmg Different Appearances of Satam*8 
Bings. 

the earth, A B C D that of Saturn 9-J- times more distant 
from the sun. When Saturn is at A, tiie earth and sun are 
both in the plane of the ring ; its edge is consequently 
turned towards us, and it will be invisible unless telescopes 
of very high power are used. See Plate XXTX. fig. 1^ 

As Saturn advances from A to B, the ring gradually opens, 
see Plate XXIX fig. 2, and it attains its greatest breadth 
at C, where a straight line perpendicular to its plane 
makes a more acute angle with the visual ray than in 
any other situation, see Plate XXIX. fig. 3. As the 
planet advances towards D, the plane of the ring becomes 
more obKque to the visual ray ; the breadth of the ring 
consequently contracts, and it again disappears at R 
From E to F, G, and A, the same phenomena will be 
repeated, only in tius case it is tbe southern side of the 
ring which is visible to the earth, whereas, while Satunj 
was in the other half of Ms orbit, it was the northern side. 

These changes take place in a period whose full length is 
Saturn’s year, or about 29^ of our years. Thus the interval 
between successive disappearances is about 15 years. 

The brothers W. and J. Ball discovered a division sepa- Dmsionsin 
rating the ring into two concentric rings, the inner being the rings, 
the wider. Cassini confirmed this discovery. Sir W. 

Herschel concluded that the matter of the ring is no less 
solid than that of Saturn, as it casts a strong shadow upon 
the planet. The light of the ring is generally brighter titan 
that of the planet; for it appears sufficiently luminous 
when the telescope affords scarcely light enough for Saturn. 

The outer ring is much less brilliant than the inner. 

In observing the ring with very powerful telescopes, 
some astronomers have remarked, not one only, but several 



Fiq. 60. — Saturn, as seen at Malta by Mr Lassell witb a 20 feet 
Beflector on 9tb October 1852. 


dark concentric lines on its surface, which <Iivide it into 
as many distinct circumferences. In common telescopes 
these are not perceptible ; for, the irradiation, by eidarging 
th^ space occupied by each ring, causes the intervals 
between them to disappear, and the whole seems blended 
together in one belt of uniform appearance. (See fig. 60-) 
By means of some spots observed on the surface of the 
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Rotation of ring, Herschel found that it revolves in its own plane in 
the rings. 10 hours 32 min. 15-4 sec.*; and Laplace arrived at the 
same result from theory. It is worthy of remark, that 
this is the period in which a satellite, having for its orlbit 
the mean circumference of the ring, would complete its 
revolution according to the third law of Kepler, 

The dark Amongst the most remarkable discoveries of recent times 
nag. with regard to the rings of Saturn is that of the inner 
dusky or semir^trans^arent riny, sufficiently obvious to any 
observer capable of using well a moderately good telescope, 
but which, previously to the year 1850, was only once men- 
tioned by any astronomer. Dr Qalle of Berlin saw this 
ring with the Berlin refractor m 1838, but the attention 
of the scientific world was not generally drawn to it. The 
account of Gblle’s observations is accompanied by drawings 
exhibiting the trace of the dusky ring where it crosses the 
body of the planet In the year 1850 the ring was recog- 
nised almost simultaneously by two observers, namely, by 
Prof. Bond of the Cambridge Observatory, TT.S., and by 
Mr Dawes. Since that time there has been no difficulty 
in seeing this appendage, though it requires a practised eye 
and a good telescope. 

At the time of the discovery of the dusky ring, Mr 
Dawes also satisfactorily established the fact of the divi- 
sion of the exterior ring near its outer extremity; and sub- 
sequently he observed a series of discontinuous grada- 
tions of colour or intensity of brightness in a portion of the 
inner bright ring. He observes that “the exterior por- 
tion of the inner bright ring to about one-fourth of its 
whole breadth was very bright, but, interior to this, the 
shading-off did not appear, as under ordinary circumstances, 
to become deeper towards the inner edge without any dis- 
tinct or sudden gradations of shade ; on the contrary, it 
was clearly seen to be arranged in a series of narrow con- 
centric bands, each of which was darker than the next 
exterior one. Four such were distinctly made out : they 
looked like steps leading down to the bl^k chasm between 
the ring and the balL The impression I received was, 
that they were separate rings, but too close together for the 
divisions to be seen in black lines,” This curious pheno- 
menon was confirmed afterwards by Professor Bond. 

Captain Jacobs, at the Madras Observatory, discovered 
that the dusky ring is semi-transparent, the body of the 
planet being visible through it. M. Otto Struve shows 
with tolerable certainty that the inner or dusky ring is not 
a modern appendage to the planet, but that, at the begin- 
ning of the 18th century, the dark line thrown by it across 
the planet was known by the name of the equatorial belt. 
He also finds reason to believe, from a comparison of the 
measures of Huyghens, Cassini, Bradley, Herschel, W. 
Struve, Encke, GaUe, and himself, that the inner edge of 
the interior bright ring is gradually approaching the body 
of the planet, while at the same time the total breadth of 
the two bright rings is constantly increasing. 

Nature of The opinion now generally entertained respecting the 
the rings. Saturnian ring-system is, that it is composed of multitudes 
of minute satellites, probably intermixed with vapour, 
travelling independently around the planet. On no other 
supposition, indeed, can the permanence of the ring-system 
be explained. 

Eotation From observations of some obscure belts, and a very con- 
aad figure spicnous spot on the surface of Saturn, Sir W. Herschel con- 
of Saturn. that his rotation is performed in 10 hours 16 min., 

on an axis perpendicular to the belts and to the plane of 
the ring ; so that the planes of the planetis equator and 
ring coincide. Accor^ng to the same astronomer, the 
ratio of the equatorial and polar diameters of Saturn is 
2281 to 2061, or nearly 11 to 10. He also observed that 
the globe of Saturn appeared to be flattened at the equator 
as well as at the poles. The compression he thought to 


extend to a great distance over the surface of the planet» 
and the greatest diameter to be that of the parallel of 43* 
of latitude, where, consequently, the curvature of the 
meridians is also the greatest. The disk of Saturn, there* 
fore, resembled a square of which the four corners have \ 
been rounded off. According to recent measures the shape 
of the planet has been found to be that of an exact spheroid 
of revolution ; but it does not follow that this is always 
the case. Applying to Saturn reasoning similar to that 
already employed in the case of Jupiter, we see that the 
atmospheric envelope may be so deep that the cloud-layers 
which the astronomer really measures may lie at different 
levels, under the varying conditions to which the planet 
is subject. ' 

Saturn is surrounded by a system of eight satellites — Satumiaa 
the most extended as well as most numerous subordinate satellites, 
system within the sun^s domain. The span of the orbit of 
the outermost satellite amounts to nearly 4 millions of 
miles. This satellite is probably larger than our moon, while 
Titan, the 6th satellite, is nearly as large as the planet* 
Mercury. The elements of the satellites and the names 
of their discoverers are indicated in the table at p. 783. 

Their motions are less interesting to observers than those 
of Jupiter’s satellites, because, owing to their considerable 
inclination to the plane of Saturn’s orbit, they are seldom 
occulted by the planet, or transit across his disk. 

Chapter XVI. — The Planets Uranus and N'eptune, 

Uranus is the seventh primary planet in order of distance Uramis. 
from the sun, and, with the exception of Neptune, the 
remotest. His mean distance from the snn exceeds the 
earth’s more than 19 times, and amounts to 1,753,869,000 
miles. But the eccentricity of the orbit is considerable, 
amounting to 0*0466 ; consequently, the variation of the 
planet’s distance is also great, his greatest distance amounlr 
ing to 1,835,561,000 miles, his least to 1,672,177,000 
milea Subtracting roughly from his greatest, mean, and 
least distance the earth’s distance, we obtain the opposition 
distances 1,744,000,000 miles, 1,662,500,000 miles, and 
1,581,000,000 miles respectively; and, therefore, it is 
manifest that the planet is seen under much more favour- 
able conditions in some oppositions than in others, especi- 
ally if it is remembered that when at one of his nearer 
Oppositions, Uranus, being also nearer to the sun, is more 
strongly iUuminated, a point of great importance in the 
case of a planet so far from the sun. The sidereal revolu- 
tion of Uranus is performed in 30,686*8208 days, or 84 
years 6J days. His mean diameter is about 33,000 miles, 
and, as seen from the earth, Uranus in opposition subtends 
an angle of less than 4^ The apparent diameter of the 
sun seen from Uranus is less than -^^th of the diameter of 
the sun as we see him, or is but about If' ; and the ap- 
parent surface of the sun is but about the 367th part of 
the apparent surface of the sun we see. Accordingly, the 
light and heat received by Uranus are less in the same 
proportion. Tim refers, of course, only to the light and 
heat received per unit of surface. The whole globe of 
Uranus receives about ^th part of the heat which is 
received by the whole globe of the earth. It has been 
asserted that Uranus turns upon an axis in about hours, 
but the evidence on which this statement rests is slight 
and insufficient. 

Uranus was discovered by Sir W. Herschel on March 
13, 1781, while he was examining the small stars in the ® 
neighbourhood of rj G^eminorum. Being struck with the 
enormous magnitude of a star in this region, he suspected 
it to be a comet. He examined it \rith higher power, and 
found the disk enlarged, which would not be the case with 
a star. He therefore announced the discovery of a comet. 
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But it was found to be moving in a nearly circular path, 
and was presently recognised as one of the principal 
planets of the solar system. Herschel gave it the name of 
Georgium Sidus, and foreign astronomers called it Herschel ; 
but the name Uranus, suggested by Bode, of Berlin, is now 
Uraniaa universally adopted. In 1787 Herschel discovered that it 
satellites, ^^s attended by two satellites, and he subsequently sup- 
posed that he had discovered four others; hut there is 
great reason to believe that he had mistaken small stars 
near the planet for satellites. Two other satellites inferior 
to the rest have been discovered by Mr W. Lassell, com- 
pleting the series of four satellites whose elements are 
given at p. 783. Recently Prof. Holden of Washington, 
U.S., after careful study of the motions of all four satehites, 
has found reason for believing that one of those discovered 
by Sir W. Herschel (subsequently to satellites 3 and 4) is 
identical with satellite 2, while another seems not impro- 
bably identical with the innermost satellite. The satellites 
of Uranus are distinguished from all others in the solar 
system by the great inclination of their orbits to the ecliptic, 
amounting to nearly 80®, and by their retrograde motion. 
Hind gives 79® 26' as the inclination of the orHts of Titania 
and Oberon (3 and 4), and for the longitudes of their rising 
nodes 165® 25' and 166® 28' respectively. 

Little of interest has rewarded the telescopic study of 
Uranus ; nor has the spectroscope given any trustworthy 
evidence, though Secchi, Huggins, and Vogel recognise 
peculiarities distinguishing the spectrum of Uranus from 
that due to reflected sun-light. 

Discovery The discovery of the planet Neptune ranks amongst the 
ofNeptune. most brilliant of the scientific feats of the present century. 

For many years the orbit of Uranus had been the occa- 
sion of great embarrassment to astronomers, from the 
impossibility of adequately reconciling the ancient and 
modem observations by any one set of elements, and from 
the rapid increase of the error from year to year. Bouvard 
early suggested that some planet exterior to Uranus caused 
these apparent irregularities. Amongst the astronomers 
who entered seriously upon the task of determining the 
position of such a disturbing planet two arrived at a suc- 
cessful solution of the problem, namely, Mr Adams and 
M, Leverrier. 

Adams had, ever since the year 1841, determined on 
attempting the solution of the problem relating to the 
unknown disturbances of Uranus, and in 1843 he began 
his investigations. In September 1845 he communicated 
to Professor Challia the values of the elements of the orbit 
of the supposed disturbing planet, and in the following 
month he communicated to the astronomer royal the same 
results slightly corrected. These communications did not 
lead, however, to any steps being taken to secure by 
observation the discovery of the planet till the summer of 
1846, nfter the publication of Leverrier^s second memoir, 
in which the same position, within one degree, was assigned 
to the disturbing planet as that given in Adams’ paper. 

Leverrier undertook the task of revising the theoiy of 
Uranus at the instance of M. Arago. His flrst memoir on 
the subject was read before the French Academy in Novem- 
ber 1845, aud his second memoir in June 1846. A third 
memoir, entitled la pUvnMe guiproduit les anomalies 
observees dans It mouvement Uranus — Deteminatim de sa 
masse, de son orhUe, et de sa position actueUe,” was read on 
August 31, 1846. A fourth memoir, containing the re- 
maining part of M. Leverrier’s investigations, was read 
after the discovery of Neptune on October 6, 1846. 

The discovery of the disturbing planet followed almost 
immediately after the publication of the third memoir of 
Leverrier. He wrote to his friend Dr QaUe, of Berlin, 
requesting him to search for the planet with the large 
refracting telescope of the Berlin Observatory, at the posi- 


tion which he indicated to him. This letter reached 
Berlin on September 23, and on the same evening Galle 
observed all the stars in the neighbourhood of the place 
indicated, and compared their places with those given in 
Bremiker’s Berlin Star-Map, This map had not yet 
reached England, and on this circumstance probably 
depended the priority of discovery at Berlin. Qalle very 
quickly found a star of about the eighth magnitude, nearly 
in the place pointed out, which did not exist in the map. 

Little doubt was entertained at the time that this was the 
planet, and the observations of the next two days confinned 
the discovery. 

After Leverrier had announced the results of his labours, 
agreeing, as we have seen, with Adams’s results, the 
resources of the Cambridge Observatory were brought into 
use for the discovery of the planet, and a systematic search 
was begun by Professor Challis with the great Northum- 
berland telescope. The sweeps of the portion of the heavens 
in which it was supposed the planet would be found were 
begun on July 29, and the planet was actually observed 
on August 4, but without recognition. After the discovery 
of the planet at Berlin, it was found that the planet had 
also been observed on August 12. If, therefore, Bre- 
mikePs map had been in the hands of I^ofessor Challis, 
or if he had found leisure for the mapping of his observar 
tions from night to night, Neptune would have been infal- 
libly detected within a very few days of the commencement 
of ^e search, and the whole glory of the discovery would 
have belonged to the English geometer. 

An ancient observation in Lalande^s catalogue was 
discovered almost simultaneously by Mr Walker, of the 
Washington Observatory, and by Dr Peters at Altona. 

Two observations, the one in October 1845, and another 
in September 1846, were also detected by Mr Hind in 
Lament’s Z<ynes; and these (especially the former) contri- 
buted greatly to the construction of an accurate orbit. 

An excellent orbit was computed by the joint labours of 
the American astronomers Peirce and Walker. 

Almost immediately after the discovery of Neptune, it Neptime’s 
was found to be attended by one satellita This discovery satellite, 
was made by Mr Lassell in October 1846. The orbit of 
the satellite is inclined to the ecliptic at an angle of about 
29®. By observations of this satellite at Cmhridge (in 
America), and at Poulkowa, two separate values of the 
mass, namely, ttttt deduced ; but 

the object is so (tiflficult to observe, that a considerable time 
must elapse before any very accurate determination can be 
obtained. The satellite is supposed to travel in a retro- 
grade direction, like the satellites of Uranus ; but this has 
not yet been demonstrated. 

Chapter XVII. — Comets. 

The comets form a class of bodies belonging to the Comets, 
solar system, distinguished from the planets by their 
physical appearance and the great eccentricities of their 
orbits. 

While the orbits of all the planets are confined within a Orbits of 
narrow zone, or to planes not greatly inclined to the comets, 
ecliptic, those of the comets are inclined in all possible 
angles. The figures of the orbits, instead of being nearly 
circular, like those of the planets, often have the appearance 
of being almost rectilinear. Hevelius seems to have been 
the first who discovered, by means of a geometrical construc- 
tion, that the orbits might be represented by parabolas ; 
and Halley first calculated their elements on this hypothesis. 

After it was known, however, that certain comets return 
to the sun in the same orbits, it became necessary to 
adopt the opinion that, in conformity with the laws of 
Kepler, the cometary orbits are ellipses having the sun in 
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one of the focL As the ellipses are in general extremely 
elongated, and the comets are only visible while they 
describe a sm fl.il portion of their orbits on either side of 
their perihelia, their paths during the time of their appear- 
ance differ very little from parabolas ; whence it is usual, 
on account of the facilily of computation, to assume that 
they really move in paraboHc curves. Newton employed 
the hypothesis of an elliptic motion to compute the orbit 
of the famous comet of 1680. They have received the 
name of comets (coma, hair) from the bearded appearance 
which they frequently exhibit 

Halley’** One of the most remarkable periodic comets with which 

comet are acquainted is that known to astronomers as 

Halley's. Having perceived that the elements of the 
comet of 1682 were nearly the same as those of two comets 
which had respectively appeared in 1531 and 1607, he 
concluded that all the three orbits belonged to the same 
comet, of which the periodic time was about 76 years. 
After a rough estimate of the perturbations it must 
sustain from the attraction of the planets, Halley pre- 
dieted its return for 1757, — a bold prediction at that 
time, but justified by the event, for the comet again made 
its appearance as was expected, though it did not pass 
through its perihelion till the month of March 1769, the 
attraction of Jupiter and Saturn having caused, as was 
computed by Clairaut previously to its return, a retardation 
of 618 days. This comet had been observed in 1066, and 
the accounts which have been preserved represent it as 
having then appeared to be four times the size of Venus, 
and to have shone with a light equal to a fourth of that of 
the moon. History is silent respecting it from that time 
till the year 1456, when it passed very near to the earth : 
its tail then extended over 60^ of the heavens, and had 
the form of a sabre. It returned to its periheKon in 1836, 
and the splendour of its appearance rendered it once more 
an object of universal interest j it was well observed in 
almost every observatory. 

Lexeffs The orbit of the comet of 1770 was calculated by Lexell, 

comet. subsequently by Burckhardt, and both these astrono- 

mers found that the observations could only be represented 
by an ellipse in which the time of revolution was five 
years and a half; yet the comet has never been seen 
since, or at least has not been seen moving in the same 
orbit. Hence it is concluded with certainty that the attrac- 
tion of Jupiter, near which planet it had passed, was so 
great as to compel it to move in a totally different ellipse. 

Another famous comet, whose periodic returns have been 
verified by observation, received the name of Encke the 
astronomer, who first recognised it as having been observed 
in previous revolutions. It returns to its perihelion in 
1208 days. Encke's comet, although its identity was not 
discovered till 1818, had been frequently observed, as in 
1789, 1796, and 1806 ; and on these occasions it 
exhibited very different appearances, having been seen 
with and without a nucleus, and with and without a tail, — 
circumstances which account for its having so long escaped 
being recognised as a regular attendant on the sun. In 
its returns to its perihelion in 1808, 1812, and 1815, it 
escaped detection; but it reappeared in 1818, and it was 
from the observations of that year that Encke computed 
the elliptic elements of its orbit. On its next return, in 
1822, it was invisible in Europe ; but it was observed at 
Paramatta, in New South Wales, during the whole month 
of June, and the time of its perihelion passage was found 
to differ only by about three hours from that previously 
computed by Encke. During most of its returns since 
then it has been well observed. 

Other periodical comets will be mentioned further on. 

Pkenon^ The appearances exhibited by comets are diversified, and . 

0 comets, sometimes remarkable. That which appeared in the year | 


134 B.C., at the birth of Mithridates, is said to have had a 
disk equal in magnitude to that of the sun. Ten years 
before this, one was seen which, according to Justin, 
occupied a fourth part of the sky (that is, extended over 
46°), and surpassed the sun in splendour. Another, equally 
remarkable, appeared in the year 117 of our era; and in 
479 there was one, of which the disk, according to Freret, 
was of such magnitude, that it might have occasioned the 
extraordinary eclipse of the sun which took place about 
that time. In 400 one was observed, which is said to have 
resembled a sword, and to have extended from the zenith 
to the horizon. That of 631 was of greater magnitude still, 
and its appearance more terrific. Those which appeared 
in 1066 and 1505 exhibited disks larger than that of 
the moon. It is, however, probable that these accounts 
were exaggerated ; for since comets have been observed by 
astronomers, no instances have occurred in which their 
magnitudes and appearances have been so extraordinary. 

The most remarkable among those of which we possess 
accurate accounts appeared in the years 1456, 1618, 1680, 

1744, 1759, 1769, 1807, 1811, 1841, 1858, 1861, and 
1874. 

The nucleus, which is the densest and most luminous 
part, may be said to form the true body of the comet. It 
is far, however, from having the dense and solid appearance 
of the planets, and astronomers consider it to be diaphanous, 
and believe that they have observed stars through it But 
it is e^emely difficult to distinguish the nucleus from 
the surrounding nebulosity. If the nucleus were an opaque 
globular body, it would exhibit phases like Venus or Mars, 
according to its different positions with relation to the 
sun and the earth ; and such were supposed to have been 
observed in the case of the comet of 1682, by Hevelius, 

Picard, and Lahire. But the nebulosity renders the phases 
obscure, and prevents the true body of the comet from 
being seen. The real nucleus has probably never been 
observed by any astronomer. 

It is known certainly that comets are of small density, 
from the curcumstance that they produce no appreciable 
effect on the motions of the planets. The comet of 1770 
traversed the system of Jupiter’s satellites without causing 
any sensible perturbation of these small bodies. This comet 
also passed very near the earth ; and Laplace calculated 
that, if its mass had been equal in density to that of the 
earth, the effect of its attraction would have increased the 
length of the sidereal year by 2 hours 28 min. But since its 
influence was altogether insensible, it is certain that its mass 
was not equal to the five-thousandth part of that of the 
earth, and was probably much less than even this quantity. 

If the real nuclei of comets were solid, the matter of 
which they are composed must be extremely fixed, in order 
to enable them to resist the intense heat they necessarily 
experience in their approaches to the sun. According to 
the computation of Newton, the great comet of 1680, at 
its perihelion, was only distant from the sun by the 163d 
part of the semidiameter of the earth’s orbit, where it 
would be exposed to a heat above 2000 times greater than 
that of red-hot iron, — a temperature of which we can form 
no conception, and which would instantly dissipate any 
substance with which we are acquainted. 

The most interesting features of recent research into the 
subject of comets are (1) the spectroscopic examination of 
those comets which have appeared since the importance of 
spectroscopic analysis has been recognised, and (2) the 
association which has been recognised between meteor- 
systems and comets. 

Before proceeding, however, to discuss these matters, we Periodic 
give the following tables indicating the process which hw come^ 
been made in the determination of the orbits of periodic 
comets : — 



Analysis of 

cometic 

spectra. 


Connection 
of comets 
and me- 
teors. 
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Table of G<mds hiving a Mean Distartce Use than that of 
Saturn, 


Name. 

Mean distance 
from Son. 

EccenteicitT. 

Indiziation. 

Period in 
rears. 

Encke’s 

2*2181 

0*8464 

13 4 15 

8*303 

Blainpain’s 

2*8490 

0-6867 

9 11 6 

4*809 

Burckhardt’s. ... 

2*9337 

0*8640 

8 1 45 

5*025 

Clausen’s 

3*0913 

0-7218 

1 53 43 

5*435 

Be Vico’s 

3*1028 

0-6178 

2 54 45 

5*469 

"Winnecke’s 

3*1343 

0*7547 

10 48 4 

5*549 

Brorsen’s 

3*1463 

0*7945 

30 57 51 

5*581 

LexeU’s. 

3*1560 

0*7861 

1 34 28 

5*607 

Pons’s. 

3*1602 

0*7552 

10 42 48 

6*618 

D’Airesl^s 

3*1618 

0*6609 

13 56 6 

6*380 

Biela’s 

3*5306 

0*7563 

12 33 17 

6*635 

Faye’s 

3*8118 

0*5576 

11 22 7 

7-414 

Pigott’s 

4*6496 

0*6787 

47 43 0 

10*025 

Peters’s 

6*3206 

0*7567 

13 2 14 

15*990 


Motion in all cases direct. 


Table of Cornets having a Mean Distance exceeding Satum% 
and less than that of Uranus, 


Name. 

Mean 

distance. 

Eccentricltr. 

LidinatioiL 

Period in 
years. 

Westphal’s 

Pons^ 

Be Vico’s 

Olbers’s 

Brorsen’s 

Halley’s 

16-6200 

17-0955 

17-6386 

17-6388 

17-7795 

17-9875 

0*9248 

0*9545 

0*9544 

0*9312 

0*9726 

0*9674 

40 58 32 
73 67 3 
84 67 13 
44 29 55 
19 8 26 
17 45 6 

67-770 

70-068 

73- 250 

74- 050 
74-970 
76-680 


Motion of tie first five direct, of Halley’s retrograde. 


The fine comet of 1858-59, called Donati^s, was subjected 
to a rough spectroscopic analysis by Donati, and the spec- 
trum shown to be discontinuous, consisting of a few broad 
bands. Comet I, 1866 (called Tempers), examined by 
Huggins in 1866, showed three bands in the spectrum of 
(ihe nucleus. Brorsen^s comet, examined in 1868, showed 
fliTnilar appearances. But it was not until the examination 
of Winnecke’s comet in 1868 that any successful attempt 
was made to compare the band spectrum of a comet’s 
nucleus with the spectrum of a known terrestrial element. 
The result was somewhat remarkable. It was found that 
the spectrum is that obtained firom carbon when the electric 
spark is taken through olefiant gas. The same result has 
been obtained, both by Huggins and by Professors Hark- 
ness and Young of America, from the spectroscopic analysis 
of Encke’s comet in 187 2. Professor l^kness sums up the 
result of his own series of researches into the condition of 
this comet as follows : — (1.) Encke’s comet gives a carbon 
spectrum. (2.) From November 18 to December 2, the 
wave length of the brightest part of the comet’s spectrum 
was continually increasing. (3.) No polarisation was de- 
tected in the light of the comet. (4.) The mass of Encke’s 
comet is certai^y not less than that of an asteroid. (5.) 
There is some probability that the electric currents which 
give rise to auroras are propagated in a medium which per- 
vades all space, and that the aurora is in reality the spectrum 
of the me^um. 6. It is not improbable that the tails of 
all large comets will be found to give spectra similar to 
that of the aurora, though addition^ lines may be present. 

It is only of late years that the study of meteors or fall- 
ing stars hsaiB come to be regarded as belonging to astro- 
nomy. Even now the discovery of the connection of 
meteors and comets is so recent, and the aspect under 
which the new department of astronomy presents itself 
varies so continually as fresh relations are recognised, that 
it seems desirable to Hmit our remarks to the statement of 
a few broad facts. 

It has been shown, then, that meteors travel in systems 
round the sun, and that displays of falling stars occur 
when the earth passes through a meteor-system. 


There are already recognised more than one hundred 
meteor-systems, known by the direction in which the 
corresponding falling stars encounter the earth. 

The best-^own meteor-systems are those which produce 
a shower on November 13-14 in certain years, and those 
which usually produce a display on August 10-11. The 
former have be^n called the Leonides, because the part of 
the stellar sphere whence the meteors appear to radiate is 
in the constellation Leo. The latter, for a like reason, 
appearing to radiate from Perseus, have been called the 
Perseides. 

It has been found that these two meteor-systems accord, 
so far as their orbital motions are concerned, with two 
comets, viz., respectively Tempel’s comet, L, 1866, and the 
comet known as ILL, 1862. The association is indicated 
in the following table ; — 


Known 

Elements. 

Orbit of 

I November 
Meteors. 

Comet L 
1866 . 

; oibit of 
AnKuat 

1 Meteors. 

Comet IIL 
1862 . 

Perikelion pas- 
sage 


^ Nov. 18, 

; 1866 

1 

Jan. 11, ) 
1866 5 

July 28-62 

Aug. 22*9 





tance 


i 0*9893 

L 

0-9766 

0*9648 

0*9626 

Longitude of 
Perihelion.. 


1 ... 

1 

... 

848" 88' 

344“ 4r 

Longitude of 
Node 


t 8 51' 28* 

61" 26'*! 

a 188' 16' 

187“ 27' 

Eccentricity .. 


0-9088 

0*9054 

... 

... 

Semi - RTiH 

1 

1 10-840 

10*324 



major 

1 




Inclination.... 

18“ 3’ 

17“ 18'*1 

64' 8' 

66“ 26' 

Period (in 

years) 

Motion 

1 

[ 33*25 

33' 176 

... 

123*74 


J 

Betrograde i 

Betrograde 

Betrogtade] 

Betrograde 


Other comets have been associated, though not quite so 
distinctly, with meteoric systems. But perhaps the most 
remarkable evidence in this matter is that afforded by 
Biela’s comet. At the return in 1866, and again in 1872, 
this comet was not seen ; and as it had become divided 
into two distinct comets in 1846, the inference was, that 
it had further subdivided since it was last seen in 1852. 

Now the orbit of this comet nearly intersects that of the 
earth, at about the place occupied by the earth on 
November 27. Accordmgly, after the fruitless telescopic 
search for the comet in 1872, Professor Alexander Herschel 
pointed out that, during the last week in November, meteors 
following in the train of this comet might be expected to 
make their appearance. On the night of November 27, 

1872, a remarkable shower of meteors was observed, the 
meteors radiating from a region of the heavens indicating 
that they were travelling in the track of Biela’s comet* 

The telescopic study of some of the remarkable comets Telescopio 
of the last quarter of a century has been rewarded by observation 
results of interest. This has been the case in particular comets, 
with Donati’s comet of the year 1858. During the comet’s 
passage past its perihelion, several envelopes formed around 
the head, continually passing outwards, and disappearing 
after a certain distance from the nucleus had been reached, 
while new envelopes appeared within. Besides the prin- 
cipal tail, which was curved like an aigrette plume, another 
thin straight tail was visible for a while ; and for a short 
time yet another was seen. A striation of the chief tail could 
also be recognised, which, according to the researches of 
Bond and Norton in America, corresponded to the action 
of a repulsive force exerted by the sun, and sweeping 
matter away from the main tail with a velocity exceeding 
that with which this tail itself was formed, but not 
exceeding tbe velocity indicated by the straightness of 
the subsidiary tads. 

The great comet of 1874 is shown in fig. 51, as Coggia’s 
pictured by Mr Huggins. It exhibits well a peculiarity comet, 
which baa characterised many comets, the well-defined dasit 
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streak behiad the nudens (which, however, is in this case 
somewhat eccentrically situated). This phenomenon is not 
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no. 51.— Coggia’s Comet. 

i'aeily explained. It is common, indeed, to find it accounted 
lor as due to the absence of illuminated matter behind the 
nucleus. But as a comet’s tail is not a flat object, spread out 
on the dome of the heavens, but a conical, or rather conoidal, 
appendage, which viewed from all sides would present, no 
doubt, much, the same appearance, the line of sight directed 
towards the avis must pass through the illuminated en- 
velope. Huggins’s spectroscopic examination of this comet 
yielded results resembling those he had already obtained 
from small comets. But this was the first comet whose 
tail be had analysed. IThe spectroscopic analysis of the 
various parts of the comet gave the following results : — 

<< When the slit of the spectroscope was placed across the nucleus 
and coma, there was seen in the instrument a broad spectrum, con- 
si.stiiig of the same three bright bands exhibited by Comet II., 
1S68, crossed by a linear continuous spectrum from the light of the 
nucleus. On the continuous spectrum of the nucleus,” he proceeds, 
^ I was not able to distinguish with certainty any dwk lines of 
absorotion, or any bright lines, other than the three bright hands. 
} Wdos these spectra, there was also present a faint broad continu- 
ous spectrum between and beyond the bright bands. When the 
slit was inoyed on to different parts of the coma, the bright bands 
and the faint continuous spectrum were found to vary in relative 
intensity. V^en Ihe slit was brought past the nucleus on to the 
oommencement of the tail, the caseous spectrum became rapidly 
faintt^r, until, at a short distance from the nucleus, the continuous 
spectrum predominated so strongly that the middle band only, 
which is ihe brightest, could be detected on it. We have presented 
to us, therefore, by the light of the comet, three spectra : (1.) The 
sjjectrum of hricht bands ; (2.) The continuous spectrum of the 
nucleus; (3.) l%e continuous spectrum which accompanies the 
gaseous spectrum in the coma, smd which represents almost entirely 
the ^ht of the tail.” 


Chapter XVIIL — The Fixed Stars arid FehvlcB. 

The great mialtitude of stars visible even to the naked 
eye renders it impossible to distinguish each by a parti- 
cular name ; astronomers, accordingly, for the sake of re- 
ference, have formed them into groups, known as Constellor 
tixms or Asterisks. To these the early astronomers gave 
the names of men and animals, and other objects, from 
fancied resemblances or analogies, for the most part not 
easily traced. These denominations are preserved in 
modern catalogues ; and the practice of delineating the 
object itself on celestial globes and charts has been only 
recently, if it has yet been altogether, abandoned. The 
ancients distinguished some of the brightest stars in the 
' different oonst^ations by particular names ; but to indude 
others less conspicuous, it became necessary to adopt a 


different mode of proceeding. According to the usual 
method, first introduced by Bayer in his UraTumetria^ 
each of the stars in every constellation is marked by a 
letter of the Greek alphabet, commencing with the most 
brilliant, which is designated by a; the next most con- 
spicuous is called the third 7 , and so on. When the 
Greek letters are exhausted, recourse is had to the Eoman 
or Italic. The order of the letters was intended to indicate 
only the relative brilliancy of the stars in the same 
constellation, without any reference to those in other parts 
of the heavens. Thus a Aquarii is a star of the same 
order of brightness as y Virginis, Moreover, whether 
owing to carelessness in the original lettering or to changes 
in the brightness of the stars, the order of the letters does 
not always correspond to the brightness, even in the same 
constellation. Thus, e, and 77 Ursse Majoris are far 
brighter than 8 of that constellation. The stars of the 
first order of brightness are likewise denominated stars of 
the first TnagnU'^ ; those of a degree inferior in brightness 
are said to be of the second magnitvde^ and so on with the 
third, fourth, <kc. Below the sixth the same denomina- 
tions are continued; but the stars of the seventh and 
inferior magnitudes are no longer visible to the naked eye, 
and are therefore called tdescopic stars. 

The number of constellations given by Ptolemy is 48, 


V12. : 

1 . 

2 . 

8 . 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 
16. 
16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 


Ursa Minor, 

Ursa Major, 

Draco, 

Ceplieua, 

Bootes, or ArctophyUx, 
Corona Boreali.s, 

Hercnles (*Ev y^ya<r<v), 
Lyra, 

CygnuB, 

Cassiopeia, 

Perseus, 

Auriga, 

Serpentariiis, or Ophiuchus, 
Serpens, 

Sa^tta, 


Nwrth of the Zodiac, 

The Little Bear. 

The Great Bear. 

The Dragon. 

Cepheus. 

The Herdsman, orthe Bearwarden. 
The Korthem Crown. 

Hercules (kneeling). 

The Harp. 

The Swan. 

The Lady in her Chair. 

Perseus. 

The Waggoner. 

The Serpent-hearer. 

The Serpent. 

The Arrow. 


Aquila(orFwZ/ur)et Antinoua,The Eagle and Antinous. 


Delphinus, 
Equnleus, 

Pegasns, or Equus, 

Andromeda, 

Triangulum, 


The Dolpliin. 

The Horse’s Head. 

The Flying Horse, or the Horse.. 
Andromeda. 

The Trian^e. 


Tn the Zodiac, 


22. Aries, 

23. Taurus, 

24. Gemini, 

25. Cancer, 

26. Leo, 

27. Yirgo, 

28. Libra,. 

29. Sco^io, 

30. Sagittarius, 

31. Capricomua, 
82. Aquarius, 
88. Pisces, 


The Bam. 

The Bull. 

The Twins. 

The Crab. 

j The Lion, to which Ptolemy joined 
I some stars of Berenice’s hair. 
The Virgin, 

The Balance. 

The Scorpion. 

The Archer. 

The Goat. 

The Water-Bearer. 

The Fishes. 


SauXhem ConsUllations, 


84. Cetus, 

85. Orion, 

86. Krldanus, or Fluviua, 

87. Lepus, 

38. Canis Major, 

39. Canis Minor, 
iO. Algo Navis, 

41. Hydra, 

42. Crater, 

48. CoTvus, 

44. Centauiua, 

45. Lupns, 

46. Ara, 

47. Corona Australis, 

48. Piscis Australis. 


The Whale. 

Orion. 

Eridanus, or the River 
The Hare. ^ 

The Great Dog. 

The Little Dog. 

The Ship Argo. 

The Hydra. 

The Cup. 

The Crow. 

The Centaur. 

The Wolf. 

The Altar. 

The Southern Ctowxl 
T he Southern Fish. 
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The constellations added by Hevelins are the following 
(those marked * being now little used) : 


*1. Antinous, 

2. Mons Menel^ 

3. Canes Yeuatici, 

4. Camelopardalis, 

*5. Cerberus, 

6. Coma Berenices^ 

7. Laceita^ 

8. Lyni, 

*9. Scntum Sobieskii, 

10. Sextans, 

11. Trian^um Anstrale, 

12. Leo Minor, 


Antinons. 

Mount Menelaus. 

The Greyhounds. 

The Giraffe. 

Cerberus. 

Berenice's Hair. 

The Lizard. 

The^ Lynx. 

Sobieski’s Shield. 

The Sextant. 

The Southern Triangle. 
The Little Lion. 


The constellations added 
hemisphere are, — 

1. Colnmba Hoachi, 

*2. Kobur Carolinum, 

3. Gms, 

4. Phoenix, 

5. Pavo, 

6. Apus, 

7. Musca, 

8. Chamseleon, 


by Halley in the southern 

Hoah’s Dove. 

The Royal Oak. 

The Crane. 

The Phoenix. 

The Peacock. 

The Bird of Paradise. 

The Fly. 

The Cmuneleon. 


Distance of In considering the fixed stars, the first point to which 
tt.e stars, our attention is naturally directed is the determination of 
their real dimensions, and a necessary, though not snfficient, 
preliminary is the determination of their distances from 
us. An obvious consequence of the anmial motion of the 
earth is the existence of an annual parallax of the stars ; 
but on account of the enormous distances of these bodies, 
this effect of the earth’s motion is so small, that it cannot 
be easily measured ; and there are even now very few cases 
in which, with the utmost refinements of methods and 
instruments, a measurable parallax has been detected. We 
find that, compared with the distances of the fixed stars, 
the diameter of the earth’s orbit is merely a point ; for in 
most cases, the most careful observation of the same star, 
at intervals of six months, indicates no variation what- 
ever in the star’s position, after the proper corrections 
have been made for the small effects produced by dif- 
ferent known causes. The limits of the errors of modem 
observations cannot well be supposed to exceed 1^ It 
follows, therefore, that, seen fwm the distance of the 
fixed stars, the diameter of the ecliptic, which exceeds 
180 millions of nules, subtends an angle of less than 1^. 
Had the annual parallax exceeded this small quantity, it 
could scarcely l^ve escaped the multiplied efforts that 
have been made to detect it ; yet the distance of a star 

having a parallax of V is x radius of earth’s orbit, 

that is, about 19 billions of miles. 

The first star actually shown to have an annual parallax 
was the star 61 Cygni, a binary system of two sixth-magni- 
tude stars, having a large proper motion. The parallax 
was detected and measured by Bessel, uting the Konigs- 
berg heliometer. He compared the position of the point 
midway between the pair wiiib that of two very small and 
presumably more distant stars. From the observations 
made between October 1837 and March 1840, Bessel 
deduced as the parallax 0^*3483, corresponding to a 
distance of about 600,000 radii of the earth’s orbit This 
result was confirmed shortly after by Peters at Poulkowa, 
who, from observations of the zenith distances, deduced 
the parallax 0^*349. It will presently be seen that more 
recent measures do not accord well with these results. In 
the meantime, though the result was published later, Mr 
Henderson, at the Cape Town Observatory, had been 
observing a Gentauri, one of tbe brightest of tiie southern 
stars, with the object of determining if it has a sensible 
parallax. Notwithstanding the infeiioiity of the instrument 
he employed (a mural circle imperfectly graduated), Mr 
Henderson succeeded in recognising a parallax, which he 


estimated at 1"‘16. Maclear, who was his successor as 
astronomer royal at the Cape, determined the parallax 
to be 0”*9128, and subsequent observations assign to the 
parallax the value 0'’''9187. Doubtless 0'’'9 fairly repre- 
sents the most probable value. It is less than a tenth of 
the solar parallax ; in other words, the orbit of the earth 
as seen from a Centami subtends less than a tenth of the 
arc which the earth’s disk subtends as seen from the sun. 
The distance corresponding to this parallax is in round 
numbers about 20 billions of nules, a distance which light 
traverses in about 3 J years. 

Other stars have since so far yielded to the attacks 
made upon them by astronomers as to show signs of having 
measurable parallax. But it must be admitted that many 
of the results hitherto obtained are open to considerable 
doubt, as the following table serves sufficiently to indicate : — 



Magn. 

Parallax formerly giren 
by Sir J. Ecrschel. 

Latest Measnre- 
ments of Parallax. 

a Centauri.. 

61 Cygni 

Lalande, 21,258.. 
Oeltzen, 17,415-6 
a Lyra 

Sirius. 

70 OpMuchi 

i IJrs» Majoris 

Polaris 

Capdia 

Pro<yon.. 

■i 

6 

8 

9 

1 

'} 

8 

1 

2 

1 

1 

0‘976 (Henderson, cor- 
rected by Maclear) 
0*848 (Bessel) 

0*260 (Kriiger) | 

0*247 (Kriiger) 

0*166 ("W. Stnxve, cor- 
rected by 0. Struve) 
0*150 (Henderson, cor- 
rected by Peters). . . 

0*160 (Kriiger) | 

0'188 (Peters) 

0*127 (Peters) 

0*067 (Peters) 

0-046 (Peters) | 

1 0-91 

0-65 

Ho new deter- 
mination. 

f* 

•• 

1 0-27 

Ho new deter- 
mination. 

tf 

1 * 

0*11 

Ho new deter- 
mination. 

0*12 


If we consider that, with the exception of a Gentauri, 
no star has been observed with accordant results, we may 
question whether the instruments employed by astronomers 
are as yet competent to measure accurately small parts of a 
second of arc. As for the parallax assigned to the five 
last stars of the above list, it would be absurd to place any 
reliance on the estimated value, save as indicating that 
tiiose stars lie at so enormous a (Stance that their parallax 
cannot be measured. 

As the most powerful telescope does not show the real Light from 
disk of a star, it is not possible to determine by actual the stars, 
measurement the size of even the largest or the nearest 
The amount of light received from a star whose distance is 
known can, however, be compared with that which our 
sun would give if removed to the star’s distance ; and if 
we then assume equal intrinsic surface-lustre, we may infer 
(though not very safely) the surface, and therefore the 
size, of the star. Thus the distance of a Centauii exceeds 
the sun’s 230,000 times, so that the sun, removed to the 
star’s distance, would shine with only the 62, 900,000,000th 
part of his observed lustre. But a Centauri ^nes with 
about the 16,950,000,000th part of the sun’s brightness. 

Hence the star emits three times as much light as the 
sun, or (on our assumption) has a surface three times, a 
diameter jT times, and a volume 3^3 times (or more' 
than 5 times) as great as hi& Sirius dealt with in hke 
manner would appear to have a volume exceeding the sun’s 
about 2700 times. But it is probable that the larger stars 
shine also with a greater intrinsic lustre, mile for mile of 
surface, and therefore are not so much l^er as we should 
infer from the above method of reasoning. 

That the stars resemble the sun in general constitution Analysis of 
and condition has been proved by spectroscopic analysis, stellar 
the spectra of stars being in general respects like tbe spec- 
trum of the sun. Nevertheless, characteristic differences 

11. — 103 
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exist, insonmcli tliat the stars have been divided into four 
orders, distinguished by their spectra. These are thus 
presented by Secchi, after examination of the spectra of 
more than 500 stars : — 

The first t 3 !^e is represented by a Lyrae, Sirius, <fcc,, and 
includes most of the stars sMning with a white light, as 
Altair, Eegulus, Eigel, the stars /?, y, c, and 17 of Ursa 
Major, These give a spectrum showing all the seven 
colours, and crossed usually by multitudes of dark lines, 
but always by the four lines of hydrogen, very dark and 
strong. The breadth of these lines indicates a very deep 
absorptive stratum at a high temperature and at great 
pressure. Nearly half the observed stars showed this 
spectrum. 

The second includes most of the yellow stars, as Capella, 
Pollux, Arcturus, Aldebaran, a Ursae Majoris, Procyon, 
dsc. The Fraunhofer lines are well seen in the red and 
blue, but not so well in the yellow. The resemblance of 
this spectrum to the sun's suggests that stars of this type 
resemble the sun closely in physical constitution and con- 
dition. About one-third of the observed stars showed this 
spectrum. 

The third type includes Antares, a Oiionis, a Herculis, 
fi Pegasi, Mira, and most of the stars shining with a red 
light. The spectra show hands of lines (Secchi's instru- 
ment showed shaded bands, but with superior spectro- 
scopes multitudes of fine lines appear). The spectra 
resemble somewhat the spectrum of a sun spot, and Secchi 
infers that these stars are covered in great part by spots 
like those of the sun. About 100 of the observed stars 
belong to this type. 

The fourth type differs only from the last in the 
arrangement and appearance of the bands, and includes 
only faint stars. A few stars, as y Cassiopeise, rj Argus, 

Lyrse, &c., show the lines of hydrogen bright instead of 
dark, as though surrounded by hydrogen glowing with a 
heat more intense than that of the central orb itseK. 

The exact spectroscopic observation of many stars by 
Huggins and MiUer has shown (what Secchi's comparatively 
rough observations could not effect) that many elements 
known to us exist in these stars. Thus, in the spectrum 
of Aldebaran are lines coinciding with the lines of the 
elements hydrogen, sodium, magnesium, iron, tellurium, 
antimony, calcium, bismuth, and mercury. In the spec- 
trum of Betelgeuse these physicists recognised in like manner 
the lines of sodium, magnesium, iron, bismuth, and calcium, 
but found the lines of hydrogen wanting. Sirius, Pollux, 
Castor, the stars of Ursa Major, and many others, were 
examined with similar results. 

Coloured Many stars are coloured. Thus Antares, Aldebaran, and 

stars. Betelgeuse are ruddy; Arcturus, Procyon, and PoUux yeUow; 
Vega and Altair slightly bluish ; while Capella, Sirius, and 
many other stars are brilliantly white. Among telescopic 
stars, some are of a deep, almost blood, red, while others 
are ruddy, orange, yellow, garnet-coloured, and so on. 
Few single stars show a weU-marked blue colour. But 
among the binary and multiple star-systems, blue, green, 
indigo, violet, and lilac stars are common, especially as 
smaller compamon stars; such colours as olive, russet, 
grey, ash-colour, fawn, and so on, are also observed, though 
this is probably due to the combined lustre of several very 
small stars closely set. Complementary colours are not 
nncommon among double stars, the brighter of a pair (in 
such cases) usually having a red, orange, or yellow colour, 
and the smaller showing the respective complementary, 
green, blue, or purple. Nor are these instances to be 
explained as due to contrast (though contrast doubtless 
strengthens the apparent hue of the smaller star); for 
when the brighter is concealed from view, the fainter is 
still found to shine with its colour unchanged. Spectro- 


scopic analysis shows that usuauy the colour of a star is 
due to the presence of absorptive vapours in the star's 
atmosphere cutting off certain portions of the light. Thus 
the orange component of the double star Albireo has a 
spectrum crossed by several bands in the blue and violet 
portion, while the blue component has a spectrum showing 
many strong lines in the red and orange portion, — hence 
the former star looks orange because of the deficiency of 
blue and violet in its light, and the latter looks blue because 
its light is deficient in red and orange. 

On examining the stars with telescopes of considerable Doable ana 
power, many of them are found to be composed of two or multiple 
more stars placed contiguous to each other, or at dis- stars, 
tances subtending a very minute angle. This appearance 
is probably in many cases owing solely to the optical 
effect of their position relatively to the spectator ; for it is 
evident that two stars will appear contiguous if they are 
placed nearly in the same line of vision, although their real 
distance may be immeasurably great. There are, however, 
many instances in which the angle of position of the two 
stars varies in such a manner as to in^cate a motion of 
revolution about a common centre ; and in this case the 
two stars form a binary system, performing to each other 
the office of sun and planet, and connected together by 
gravity or some equivalent principle. The observations 
of Herschel, Dawes, South, and Struve have placed this 
fact beyond doubt. Motions have been detected which are 
so rapid bb to be measurable within very short periods 
of time ; and in certain cases the smaller star has been 
observed to disappear, either on passing behind or before 
its primary, or by approaching so near to it that its light 
has been absorbed by that of the other. The most remark- 
able instance of a regular revolution of this sort is that of 
the double star f Ursae Majoris, in which the angular 
velocity is annually, so that the two stars complete a 
revolution about one another in the space of 60 years, and 
about a circuit and a half have been already described 
since its discovery in 1781. The double star 70 Ophiuchi 
presents a similar phenomenon, a revolution being com- 
pleted in a period of about 80 years, a Castoris, y Virginia, 
f Cancri, f Bootis, 8 Serpentis, and that remarkable double 
star 61 Cygni, together with several others, exhibit similar 
variations in their respective angles of position. Sir W, 

Herschel observed in all 2400 double stars. The catalogue 
of Struve of Dorpat contains 3063 of the most remark- 
able. The object of these catalogues is not merely to fix 
the place of the star within such Hmits as will enable it to 
be easily discovered at any future time, but also to record 
a description of the appearance, position, and mutual dis- 
tances of the individual stars composing the system, in 
order that subsequent observers may have the means of 
detecting their connected motions, or any changes by 
which they may be affected. There are many triple, 
quadruple, and quintuple stars. Every region of the 
heavens furnishes examples of these curious' phenomena; 
bat it is remarked that some parts of the heavens contaiu 
very few, while others present them in great abundance. 

Aggregations of stars more and more complex appear as Star 
we extend our survey, and wider and wider regions of the groups, 
heavens are occupied by groups of associated stars. The The milky- 
most complex and extensive of all such gatherings is the way. 
galaxy or milky-way, a zbne-shaped region surrounding the 
whole sphere of the heavens, in which stars innumerable 
so combine their lustre as to present a milky luminosity. 

We speak of a zone-shaped region, be it noticed, not of a 
zone, for the milky-way does not form a complete zone, 
but simply occupies a zone within which appear streams, 
and nodules, and irregular clusterings of stars. Along part 
of the region there is but one well-marked stream; else- 
where two streams are seen, and in other places several. 
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But paxts of the circuit are incomplete, while in some cases 
dark regions in the very midst of a bright stream attest 
the irre^ar conformation of this strange star region. 
Variations Some of the fixed stars are subject to periodical varia- 
of stellar tions of brilliancy. Several, formerly distinguished by 
lustre. splendour, have entirely disappeared; others are now 

conspicuous which do not seem to have been visible to the 
ancient observers ; and some alternately appear and disap- 
pear, or at least undergo great periodic variations in bright- 
Temporary 316SS. Some seem to become gradually more obscure, as 8 
stars. Ursse Majoris ; others, like in the Whale, to be increas- 
ing in brilliancy. Some stars have all at once blazed forth 
with ^eat splendour, and, after a gradual diminution of 
their light, have again become extinct The most remark- 
able instance of tl^ sort is that of the star which appeared 
in 1572, in the time of Tycho. It suddenly shone forth in 
the constellation Cassiopeia with a splendour exceeding 
that of stars of the first magnitude, or even Jupiter and 
Venus at their least distances from the earth, and could be 
seen with the naked eye on the meridian in full day. Its 
brilliancy gradually diminished from the time of its first 
appearance, and at the end of sixteen months it entirely 
disappeared and has never been seen since. During the 
whole time of its apparition, its place in the heavens 
remained unaltered, and it hM no annual parallax; its 
distance was consequently of the same order as that of the 
fixed stars. Its colour, however, underwent considerable 
variations. Tycho describes it as having been at first of a 
bright white ; afterwards of a reddish yellow, like Mars or 
Aldebaran ; and lastly, of a leaden white, like Saturn. 
Another instance' of the same kind was observed in 1604, 
when a star of the first magnitude suddenly appeared in 
the light foot of Ophiuchus. It present^ phenomena 
analogous to the former, and disappeared in l^e manner 
after some months. 

Variable Many stars ^ve been observed whose light seems to 

stars. undergo a regular periodic increase and diii^ntion, and 
these are properly called variable stars. The star o Ceti 
(called also has a period of 334 days, and is remark- 
able for the magnitude of its variations. From being a 
star of the second magnitude, it becomes so dim as to 
be seen with difiiculty through powerful telescopes. But 
its maxima and minima of brightness are variable. Thus 
between October 1672 and December 1676 Mira was never 
visible to the naked eye, while on October 5, 1839, it was 
half a magnitude bright^ than its usual TrutTiTmiTn. 

Some are remarkable for the shortness of the period of 
their variation. 

Algol {13 Fersei) shines ordinarily as a second magni- 
tndo star, but during about 7 hours in each successive 
period of 69 hours undergoes the following changes: — 
It decreases gradually to the fourth magnitude, remaining 
so for 20 minutes, and then increases as gradually to the 
second magnitude. Thus it remains a second magnitnde 
star for about 62 hours in each period of 69 hours. The 
star 13 Lyras in successive periods of 12 days 22 hours 
undergoes a double change, each occupying 6 days 11 
hours (formerly assigned as the star’s true period). In each 
period the star has a maximum brightness of about the 
3*5 magnitude, but the minima of brightness are appreciably 
unequal, the star’s magnitude in one being 4*3, in the 
other 4*5. The star 8 Cephei varies in a period of 5 days 
8 hours 48 min. from the fifth to the 3*5 magnitude, 
occupying 1 day 14 hours in passing from minimum to 
maximum, but 3 days 19 hours in passing from Tnfl.TiTmiTn 
to mininum. Two or three hundred stars are now recog- 
nised as variable. The most probable explanation of the 
variation in long periods is that stars so affected have 
periodical maxima and TniniTna of disturbance, resembling 
that which causes the sun spots, only more marked. Some of 


the vaiiables of short period are probably covered unequally 
in different parts of iheir surface by spots. But the varia- 
tion of such stars as Algol, which shine with a constant 
lustre for the greater part of each period, and are reduced in 
lustre for a short interval, cannot be thus explained, and we 
must suppose that a large opaque orb drcling around them 
transits the central luminary at regular intervals. Most of Iiregularly 
the stars which have appeared suddenly, and shone for a variable 
short time, probably resemble in character the only star of 
this kind hitherto examined — ^fche star T in Corona Borealis, 
which, blazing out suddenly as a second magnitnde star 
(usually of the tenth magnitude only), was fotmd by Hug- 
gins and Miller to have a spectrum crossed by fiine blade 
lines, on which was superposed the spectrum of glowing 
hydrogen. As the star waned, the hydrogen spectrum 
f^ed, and finally disappeared. Presumably there had 
been an outburst of glowing hydrogen, or a conflagration 
in which hydrogen was the principal agent. The maximuTn 
brightness of the star exceed the normal lustre almost 
805-fold. The star rj Argus can hardly as yet be classed 
either among periodically variable stars or among stars 
undergoing irregular changes. In 1677 Halley catdogued 
it as of the fourth magnitude; Lacaille, in 1751, observed 
it as of the second magnitude. Between 1811 and 1815 
it was of the fourth magnitude; jfeom 1822 to 1826 of 
the second; in 1827 of the first magnitude; thereafter, till 
1837, of the second; in 1838 of Sie first; in 1843 the 
star was brighter them any except Sirius. At present it is 
barely visible to the nak^ eye. 

Passing over the speculations of Bruno, Hooke, and others, Stellar 
we find that Halley was the first to suspect from observa- 
tion the proper motion of the stars. From comparisons 
between Ike observed places of Arcturus, Aldebaran, and 
Sirius, and the places assigned to these steis by the Alex- 
andria astronomers, he was led to the opinion that all 
three are moving towards the south. (Phil, Trans,, 1718.) 

The elder Cassini adopted the same view respecting Arc- 
turns, proving, in fact, that even since the time of Tycho 
Brahe this star had shifted 5’ in latitude; for he showed 
that 1 / Bootis, which should have shared in the change if 
the ecliptic itself had shifted in position, had not changed 
appreciably in position. Bradley and Wright theorised 
respecting the causes of stellar motion, and suggested that 
the sun and his fellow-suns, the stars, are moving in space. 

Tobias Mayer, in 1771, comparing Eoemor’s observations in 
1706 with his own and LacaUle’s in 1750-56, was led to 
the opinion that the stellar motions afford no sufficient 
evidence of the translation of the solar system through 
space. But in 1783 Sir W. Herschel, from the proper Proper 
motions of seven principalstars, as determined by Maskelyne, motion of 
deduced as the point towards which the sun is moving ®^* 
(or, as it is now commonly termed, ^^the apex of the solar 
way”) a point in Hercules in right ascension 257®. After 
carnally examining Mayer’s list of proper motions, he 
indicate a point close to the star X Herculis (IjC^, fig. 52). 

In 1805 Sir W. Herschel published a paper based on 
Maskelyne’s catalogue of the proper motions of 36 stars 
published in 1790, and presenting a result consider- 
ably different from that which he hM before announced. 

He now set the apex in B.A. 245® 52’ 30'’ and north 
declination 49® 38' (IJC, in fig. 52). Bessel in 1818 (Fuvr 
damenta Asfronomice) expressed the opinion that Mayer 
had been right in denying the existence of sufficient eyi- 
deuce for determining the proper motion of the solar system. 

Later, however, the subject has been dealt with by Madler, 
Argelander, and 0. Struve, whose various determinations of 
the solar apex are shown in fig. 52, marked M, Ar., and 
So respectively. Sir 6. Airy re-examined the subject 
by a new method, assigning to the sun (by an appli- 
cation of the method of least squares) such a directioD 
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and rate of motion as accounts for tke greatest proportion 
of the observed stellar motions. The plan was carried out 
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FlO. 62.— Various l>eLeniiiuatuuis ol tli« Apex ot the Way. 


according to two different hypotheses respecting errors of, 
observation, and was first applied to about 300 stars, 
afterwards to about 1500, by Mr DunHn. The results of 
the first pair of solutions are indicated by the points 
and A, in fig. 52, the results of the others by the point A- 
and A,. A 3 Hes in E.A. 26r U' and KRD. 57® 51'; A^ 
in RA, 263“ 44' and KP.D. 66 “ Lastly, Mr Galloway, 
by considering the motion of southern stars, has deduced 
the result indicated at G. Giving to these various results 
their due weight, we find for the probable position of the 
apex that shown in fig. 52. t 

The analysis of the proper motions of the stars by Mr 
Proctor has led to the recognition of local staT-<kifts. 
This is illustrated in fig. 53. Here arrows are drawn from 



Pro. 53. — Tllustratiiig Star-drift. 


•the seve^ stare, indicating their direction and rate of 
motion, the rate being such that 36,000 years would be 
reqm^ to any star from its present position to the 
IMmtion maxk^ by the extremity of the arrow-point It 
^ be seen that the sto ft y, B, e, and ^ TJrm Migoria, 
with the companions of f, are travelling in the same direct 


tion and at the same apparent rate. Similar drifting 
motions can be recognised in other parts of the heavens. 

Spectroscopic analysis affords a means of determining 
the motions of stars in the direction of the line of sight, nStiSL of 
For if a star is receding, the wave length of any definite 
portion of its light must be apparently lengthened; while 
if the star is approaching, such wave-length must be 
shortened. Thus, if the position of some known line in a 
star’s spectrum can be compared with the position of the 
same line in the spectruni of a terrestrial element, any shift 
of position indicates whether the star is receding or ap- 
proaching. In this way several of the brighter stars have 
been dealt with by Mr Huggins, and motions of recession 
and approach, amounting in some cases to 30 or 40 miles 
per second, have been recognised. This method has afforded 
an interesting confirmation of Mr Proctor’s views about star- 
drift, seeing that Mr Huggins assigns to the five stars 
y, 8 , e, and f Ursae Majoris, equal motions of recession 
(about IT miles per second). He also finds that their 
spectra are alike, indicating a resemblance in constitution 
and structure, such as we should expect to find in the 
members of a drifting system. 

The NehiUoi are celestial objects which present a cloudy The 
appearance. When examined with a telescope of moderate 
power, the greater part of the nebulae are distinctly per- 
ceived to be composed of clusters of little stars, impercep- 
tible to the naked eye, because, on account of their apparent 
proximity, the rays of light proceeding from each are 
blended together, through the effects of irradiation, in 
such a manner as to produce only a confused luminous 
appearance. In others, however, no individual stars can 
be perceived, even through the best telescopes, and the 
nebula exhibits only the appearance of a self-luminous or 
phosphor^cent patch of matter in a highly dilated or 
gaseous state. Li some instances the nebida presents the 
appearance of a faint luminous atmosphere, of a circular 
form and of large extent, surrounding a star of considerable 
brilliancy. One of the most remarkable nebulse is that orion 
which is situated in the sword-handle of Orion. It was nebul». 
discovered by Huyghens in 1656, and described and fi^ed 
by him in his System^ S<Uurnium, Since that time it has 
been examined and described by various observers, parti- 
culaxly Fouchy, Mairan. Le Gentil, and Messier, who have 
given engravings of it ; and if any trust can be placed in 
their descriptions of so indistinct and difficult an object, it 
must have undergone great changes in its form and physical 
appliance. Unfortunately, however, no satisfactory in- 
ference can be drawn from ^e comparison of the different 
descriptions ; for it is found that the same nebula, viewed 
on the same night with different telescopes, presents 
appearances so different as to be scarcely recognisable as 
the same object. The effects of atmospherical variations 
also cause great differences in its appearance, even when 
it is viewed through the same telescope at different times, 
so that it is scarcely possible that any two observers will 
be found to agree in their delineation of its outline. Sir 
J. Herschel, in the second volume of the Memoirs of the 
Astrommiml Society, has given a detailed description of 
this nebula as it appeared in his twenty-feet reflector in 
1824, together with a drawing, which, on account of the 
superiority of his telescope, is probably a much more cor- 
rect representation of the object than any which previously 
existed Plate XXX. is copied from that drawing. Of that 
portion of the nebula which he calls the Huyghenian region 
Sir J. Herschel gives the following account : “ I know not 
how to describe it better than by comparing it to a curdling 
liquid, or a surface strewed over with flocks of wool, or to 
the breaking up of a "mackerel” sky when the clouds of 
which it consists begin to assume a cirrous appearance. It 
is not very unlike the mottling of the sun’s disk, only (if 
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I may so express myself) the grain is much coarser^ and 
the intervals darker; and the flocculi, instead of being 
generally round, are drasni into little wisps. They pre- 
sent, however, no appearance of being composed of s^I 
stars, and their aspect is altogether different from reiolvahU 
nehvlcB, In the latter we fancy that we see stars, or that 
could we strain our sight a little more, we should see them ; 
but the former suggest no idea of stars, but rather of 
something quite distinct from them.” 

Kebnla Another very remarkable nebula is that in the girdle 
inAndro- of Andromeda, which, being visible to the naked ^e, 
viedii. tnown in the earliest ages of astronomy. It was 

rediscovered in 1612 by Simon Marius, who describes it 
as having the appearance of a candle seen through horn, 
that is, a diluted light, increasing in density towards a 
centre. Le Gentil mentions that its figure had appeckred 
to him for many years round, but that in 1757 it had 
become oval He also remark that its light was perfectly 
uniform in all parts, — a fact which is quite at variance 
with its present appearance, and which, if true, argues that 
the nebulous matter is in a rapid state of condensation. 
" At present,” says Sir J. Herschel in the volume above 
referred to, “ it has not, indeed, a star or any well-defined 
disk iu its centre; but the brightness, wMch increases 
by regular gradations from the circumference, suddenly 
acquires a great accession, so as to offer the appearance of 
a nipple, as it were, in the middle, of very sniall diameter 
(10" or 12"), but totally devoid of any distinct outline, so 
that it is impossible to say precisely where the nucleus 
ends and the nebula begins. Its nebulosity is of the most 
perfect milky, absolutdy irresolvable kind, without the 
slightest tendency to that separation into fioccuH above 
described in the nebula of Orion ; • nor is there any sort of 
appearance of the smallest star in the centre of Ihe nipple.” 
TMs nebula has, however, been resolved into stars, at least 
partially, by the Harvard reflector. 

Messier formed a list of 103 nebulae. But Sir W. 
Herschel, by means of his large telescopes, discovered no 
less than 2500 ; and Sir John Herschel added 500 northern 
and 1700 southern nebulae (staying seven years at the Cape 
to catalogue these last). In all, about 3700 nebulae are 
known. They have been thus classified ; — 

Orders of (1.) Clusters of stars .(globular or irregular) in which the 
nebulae. gtars are clearly distingui^able; 

(2.) Kesolvable nebulae, and such as, from their appear- 
ance, probably require only increased power to be resolved 
into separate stars. 

(3.) Nebulae properly so called, showing no appearance 
of stars. 

(4.) Planetary nebulae. 

(5.) Stellar nebulae. 

(6.) Nebulous stars. 

Among the varieties of form may be noted spired^ elliptic, 
and ring nebulae, double nebulae, and irregular nebulae. 

Sir W. Herschel classified the nebulae according to his 
conception of the probable stage of their development from 
purely nebulous matter into stars, single or multiple, as 
follows : — 

' (1.) Widely-spread nebulosity.' 

(2.) Irregi^ nebulae. 

(3.) Planetary nebulae. 

(4.) Nebulous stars. 

(5.) Piffiised dusters. 

(6.) Stellar nebulae. 

(7.) Rich star-clusters. 

Spectra of Examined with the spectroscope by Mr Huggins, the 
nebulae. stellar and resolvable nebulae are found to give a spectrum 
resembling the stellar spectrum in general characteristics. 
But the irregular nebulae, planetary nebulae, and a con- 
siderable proportion of the irresolvable nebulae, sn^e a 


spectrum of three bright lines, indicating that they consist 
of glowing gas. One of these lines is the F line of the 
hydrogen spectrum, another is a line of nitrogen, and the 
third is undetermined. A few of the gaseous nebulae show 
a fourth line. 

Some nebulae are variable. A large irregular nebula Variable 
fimrounding the singular variable star t/j Argus appears to 
undergo extensive variations ; and we have seen that the 
great nebula in Orion is strongly suspected of variability 
Some nebulae have vanished ; others have appeared where 
formerly no nebulosity had been recognised. \ 

As there are double and variable nebulae as well as double Groups of 
and variable stars, so also are there groupings and aggrega- nebulae, 
tions of nebulae as of stars. It is noteworthy that the zom 
region occupied by the milky-way shows very few nebulae, 
and those mostly of the resolvable order. The regions 
farthest from the milky-way, that is, the regions around 
the poles of the galactic cirde, are those richest in nebulsB, 
speaking generally; but the distribution of the nebulae is 
in reality too irregular to be sufficiently described in such 
terms. Streams and branches and clustering aggregations 
of nebulae are found in both of the two hemispheres into 
which the galaxy divides the heavens. Most remarkable 
among these aggregations are the Nuheculce or Magellanic 
Clouds, in the southern heavens. These resemble the milky- 
way in aspect, but on telescopic examination are found to 
consist, not of stars alone, like the milky-way, but of stars 
mixed with nebulae. Within the Nubecula Major, Sir J. 

Herschel counted 278 nebulae, besides more than 50 out- 
lying nebulae. The Nubecula Mitaor is not so rich in nebulae, 
but still deserves to be regarded as an aggregation of these 
objects. 

Space will not permit us to consider fully here the various Theories of 
theories of the constitution of the sidereal heavens ad- the sidereal 
vanced by Wright, Kant, Lambert, the Herschela, Struve, 

Madler, Herbert Spencer, Proctor, and others. But so 
far as discussion of this subject depends on observation, 
it may be thus presented : — The zone of the milky-way 
being rich in stars, we must either infer great extension of 
the sidereal system in the direction of that zone, or a 
real aggregation of stars within a ring-shaped or spirally- 
shaped region around the earth. If we adopt the former 
view, we shall naturally be led to regard the nebulae, 
except only those known to be gaseous, as other sidereal 
systems outside our own, and so distant as to appear like 
sTuaJl cloudlets of stars. But if we adopt the latter view, 
we may regard many of the nebulae, if not all, as cluster- 
hig aggregations of stars belonging to the same system. 

Sir W. Herschel adopted the former hypothesis at the 
beginning of his career as an observer ; but later (though 
nearly aS writers on astronomy overlook the fact), Ms 
opinion turned towards the latter. It was while he still 
supposed the stars spread with tolerable uniformity through- 
out the sidereal system that he trusted to a method of star- 
gauging depending on the number of stars seen in equal 
telescopic fields in different directiona It is manifest 
that, if the telescope reaches to the limits of a system 
of stars scattered uniformly, the greater the distance at 
which the limit lies in any direction the greater will be 
the number of stars in that direction. Gauging the sidereal 
system on this principle. Sir W. Herschel deduced the 
inference that it is shaped like a cloven flat disk. But 
later, perceiving that the rich regions are often seemingly 
circular in shape, he inferred that such groups are really 
globular in form. It was natural to extend this principle, 
and, seeing that parts of the milky-way are stream-shaped, 
to infer that this appearance indicates the existence of real ‘ 
streams of stars. Also, since the clustering aggregations 
are various in size and constitution, it might be assumed 
that the nebulae themselves are only clustering aggregations 
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more remote than the rest, and belong, therefore, to the 
sidereal systenn The fact that nebiihe are rich in repons 
remote from fche milky-way would confirm this supposition, 
if not of itself sufdcient (as Herbert Spencer thinks) to 
establish it beyond question. If the nature of the Magel- 
lanic clouds had been known to Sir W. Herschel, this 
inference would have appeared to him irresistible. How- 
ever, the results toward which his later views seemed 
tending were not definitely indicated or adopted by him, 
probably because he had already attained an extreme old 
age when he first enunciated his later and juster views of 
the sidereal universe. Sir J. Herschel does not appear 
to have recognised his father^s change of views, though con- 
scious of serious difficulties in the older theory, and even 
definitely indicating the fact that the constitution of the 
Nubecube cannot possibly be reconciled with that theory. 
The elder Struve, probably the only astronomer of his time 
who bad thoroughly stvMed Sir W. HerschePs remarkable 
papers, recognised clearly the change in HerscheTs opinions. 
Following a suggestion thrown out by Fiazzi, Struve com- 
pared the number of stars down to the eighth magnitude 
in diffierent directions round the equator, and justly regarded 
the greater richness of such stars on and near the galaxy 
as a disproof of HerscheTs earlier theory of generally uni- 
form distribution. Strangely enough, however, while thus 
recognising a variation in the richness of stellar distribution 
in one direction, ^.e., in approaching the medial plane of 
the galaxy, Struve was unable to divest himself of a belief 
in uniformity of distribution in directions parallel to that 
plane. In an investigation claiming to be free from all 
hypothesis, but in reality (as Encke, Forbes, Proctor, and 
others have shovm) based on several hypotheses, some of 
which are not even probable, Struve advanced the theory 
that the sidereal system is infinite in extension along the 
direction of the medial plane of the galaxy. 

But in reality the evidence we possess indicates laws of 
steHar aggregation which by their very nature preclude the 
possibility of applying such methods of gauging as either 
Sir W. Herschel or W. Struve endeavoured to use. The 
gathering of stars of the leading orders of ajpparervt magni- 
tude in the galactic zone shows that stars of many orders of 
real size and brightness are there gathered together. The 
analysis of a richstar-region with higher and higher powers 
is shown to be, not necessarily^ as was supposed, the pene- 
trating farther and farther into space, but the more and 
more searching scrutiny of one and the same region of 
space. The two processes, indeed, may be combined, an 
increase of telescopic power bringing into view at the same 
time smaller stars in a particular region and remoter stars 
lying towards the same direction. In fact, it would be as 
great a mistake to assume, without defiuite evidence, that 
new stars so revealed are smaller in real magnitude, as to 
assume that they are more remote. The only kind of 
evidence available to discriminate between the two e^lana- 
tions, or to show to what extent either may operate, is that 
derived from statistical enumeration ; but so complex are 
the relations involved, that such enumeration can only be 
interpreted when graphicalLy illustrated. In other words, 
the secrets of the stellar universe can only be revealed by 
presenting in well-devised maps the results of widely ex- 
tended scrutiny of the star depths. This process has already 
been applied by Mr Proctor to stars down to the eleventh 
order of magnitude (in the northern heavens), the resulting 
view of the stellar universe diffiering widely from that which 
would have been presented if any of the theories hereto- 
fore advanced had been just. It is probable that an exten- 
sion of the system of uidf orm star-gauging and charting to 
the remoter star-depths will still further illustrate the com- 
plexity and diversity of structure esdsting within the 
universe. Already these general conclusions may be re- 


garded as established: — The sidereal system is altogether 
more complicated and more varied in structure thsm has 
hitherto been supposed : in the same region of the stellar 
depths co-exist stars of many orders of real magnitude; all 
the nebulae, gaseous or stellar, planetary, ring-fonned, 
elliptical, and spiral, exist vrithin the limits of the sidereal 
system ; and lastly, the whole system is alive with move- 
ments, the laws of which may one day be recognised, though 
at present they are too complex to be understood." 
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ASTRUO, Jean, a celebrated physiciac^ was born in 1 684 
at Saures, in Languedoc. His father, a Protestant clergy- 
man, bestowed great pains upon his early education, after 
which he studied at the university of Montpellier, where, 
ha'<dng commenced the study of medicine, he took his 
degree as doctor of physic in 1703. In 1706 he lectured 
at MontpelHer as substitute for Professor Chirac. He 
studied most diligently all medical authors, both ancient 
and modem, and in 1710 published a treatise on muscular 
motion, which greatly increased his reputation. In that 
year he was appointed to the chair of anatomy at Toulouse. 
In 1717 he was appointed to teach medicine at Montpel- 
lier. Subsequently he was appointed successively superin- 
tendent of the mineral waters of Languedoc, first physician | 
to the king of Poland, and, in 1731, regius professor of 
medicine at Paris. Here his lectures on the practice of 
physic attracted students from other universities, as well as 
from foreign countries. He prosecuted his studies with 
unwearied assiduity to an advanced age, and was thus 
enabled to write many valuable works on medical subjects. 
He died on the 5th of May 1766, in the 82d year of his age. 
Of his numerous works, that on which his fame princi- 
pally rests is the treatise entitled De Morhis Venereis libri 
^ex, 1736, 4to. This was afterwards enlarged to 2 vols. 4to; 
it was translated into French by Jault, 4 vols. 12mo, and has 
been frequently translated into English. In addition to 
many other works, principally on midwifery and cognate 
subjects, he published some treatises not connected with 
medicine, one with the title of Cor^'ectures sur les Memoires 
<yriginmix qui <ynt servi d Moist pour ecrire la Genese, 
Bruxelles (Paris), 1753, 12mo; and two dissertations on 
■the Immateriality, Immortality, and Liberty of the Soul, 
Paris, 1755. A long analysis of the Conjectures is given 
in the supplement to Herzog’s BeaVJSncyh, d, Prot, TheoL 

ASTURIAS, one of the ancient provinces of Spain, for- 
imerly (from 1388 downwards) conferred as a principahty 
-on the heir-apparent to the throne. By the new division 
*of Spain in 1833, the province took the name of Oviedo, 
•thougli not to the exclusion, in ordinary usage, of the 
■older designation. It is bounded on the N. by the Bay of 
Biscay, on the S. by Leon, on the W. by Galicia, and on 
•the E. by Santander, which is now incorporated . with Old 
OastiLe. It consists of a portion of the northern slope of 
what is properly a part of the Pyrenean system, and is 
covered in all directions vrith offshoots from the main chain, 
by which it is almost completely shut in on all sides. 
Only a few of the passes across the mountains are prac- 
ticable for carriages, and most of them are difficult even for 
horses. Along the coast there is a narrow strip of level 
ground, which consists largely of bare and moor-like 
reaches, covered with “furze. The province, as might be 
supposed, is watered by numerous streams and rivers, 
which have hollowed out beautiful and picturesque valleys ; 
but owing to the narrowness of the level tract, their courses 
are short, rapid, and subject to fioods. The most impor- 
tant is the Nalon or Pravia, which receives the waters of 
the Caudal, the Trubia, and the Harcea, and has a course 
of 62 males ; after it rank the Havia and the SeUa. Along 
the whole extent of the coast, a distance of 130 miles, ^ 
there is not one good port. In that of Riba de SeUa a 
large frigate may anchor, and Gijon will admit a vessel 
■drawing 16 or 17 feet of water; but the entrance is in 
both cases difficult and dangerous. The climate of the 
district is generally mild, but overcharged with humidity, 
and in the higher regions the winters are protracted and 
severe. The broken character of the surface prevents any- 
thing like extensive agricultural industry, but abundant 
pasturage is found in the valleys. The wheat crop fre- 
quently fails. Rye succeeds better, and is often mixed with 
the maize which forms the principal food of all but the 
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higher classes. Chestnuts — here, as elsewhere in Spain, 
an important article of diet — are very abundant on the 
hills, and the tree supplies valuable timber. Other timber- 
trees, such as oak and beech, are found in the moun- 
tains, along with various medicinal plants, such as helle- 
bore, angelica, and valerian. Apples are abundant, and 
cider forms the common drink of the people; but little 
attention is paid to vines. The horses of Asturias are 
specially gentle and sure-footed, ranking among the best 
in Spain, and excelling those of And^usia in strength, 
though surpassed by them in beauty. Wild deer, boars, 
and bears are not uncommon among the mountains ; and 
the sea-coasts, as well as the streams, abound with fish of 
various kinds, including salmon and lampreys, which are 
sent to the markets of Madrid. 

With regard to mineral wealth, Asturias can no longer 
boast, as it did in the days of the Romans, of satisfying 
the quest of the “ pale seeker after gold, ” but it possesses 
valuable coal-measures, which are worked at Langres, 
Mieres, Santo Firme, &c., and furnish a supply to Cadiz, 
Oarthagena, and other ports in the Mediterranean. The 
yield in 1868 was 2,720,000 met. quintals, or upwards of 
267,000 tons. Beneath the coal-beds there is frequently a 
large development of hematite or iron ore; copper mines are 
worked in the neighbourhood of the river Aviles ; and lead, 
magnesia, arsenic, cobalt, lapis lazuli, alum, antimony, jet, 
marble, and rock-crystal are found in various parts of the 
province, while amber and coral are gathered along the 
coast. Fuel of various kinds being plentiful, several 
manufactories of copper utensils are maintained, which 
supply some parts of Leon and Castile with kettles, pots, 
and similar articles. There used, besides, to be a large 
royal cannon-foundry near Oviedo. Coarse cloth is manu- 
factured in the province, but not in sufficient quantity to 
supply the inhabitants. The roads in Asturias are not of 
a very satisfactory description, with the exception of the 
C amino real^ or royal highway, leading from Gijon to Leon 
and Madrid, which was projected by Jovellanos, — ^himself a 
native of Gijon, — and cost so much that Charles V. inquired 
if it were paved with silver. It is carried by means of 
bridges and embankments over every impediment of a rug- 
ged and mountainous territory, A railway has been formed 
from Gijon to Langres, about twenty-five rniles inland, where 
there are mines ; and a more important line uniting Gijon 
to Leon has for long been in course of construction.” 

The capital of the province is Oviedo, and the other 
towns of importance are Gijon, Aviles, Llatnes, and Luarca. 
Ten miles E.S.E. of Oviedo is the collegial church and 
sanctuary of Covudonga, famous for its connection with 
the struggle of Pelayo against the Moors. The people 
of Asturias have been called the Swiss of Spain : they are 
robust, patient, and hardy ; unenterprising, but laborious ; 
hospitable to strangers, and enthusiastic lovers of their 
country. Like the Swiss, they leave their homes in large 
numbers, and make a living in the southern cities as ser- 
vants and water-carriers, the married women even often 
hiring themselves as nurses in Madrid and elsewhere. The 
native dialect is called Bable, and among other distinctive 
marks employs / for the usu^ Spanish h in many words, 
thus approaching nearer to the original Latin. There is a 
special clan among the Asturians called the Baqueros, who 
lead a nomadic life, tending their cattle in winter on the 
coast, and in summer on the mountains of Leytariegos. 
They never marry beyond the bounds of the tribe. The 
ancient Asturians or Astures — so called, it is supposed, 
from the old Spanish root ast, a hill-fortress — were in pos- 
session, not only of the present province, but also of what 
is now the northern part of Leon, where they have left 
their name to the city of Astorga. The district south of 
the Cantabrian mountains was subjugated by the Romans 
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about 25 B.O., but the warlike natives maintained their 
independence in the north. And long after, when the rest 
of Spain was in the hands of the Moors, this nigged region 
was a refuge to the otherwise vanquished race, which at 
length acquired strength to break forth from its fastnesses 
and beat back the invader. 

ASUNCION, or Assumption, the capital of the Eepublic 
of Paraguay in South America. It is situated in the midst 
of a fertile territory on the eastern bank of the River Para- 
guay (here upwards of 600 yards in width), about 18 miles 
above the most northerly mouth of the Pilcomayo. It 
was one of the earlier Spanish settlements in this part 
of America, being founded in 1535 by Gonzalo de Mendoza 
and Juan de Salazar y Espinosa, and receiving its name of 
Nuestra Senora de la Asuncion^ in honour of the festival 
of the Assumption. Originally a small fort, it soon became, 
from the convenience of its situation, a town of considerable 
importance, and in 1547 was erected into a bishopric. 
Formerly, while the Jesuits were masters of the country, 
it consisted of a rather irregular assemblage of one story 
houses, relieved by ecclesiastical buildings of varying 
pretension, from the cathedral downwards ; but under the 
dictatorship of Francia, the streets were more symmetrically 
arranged, and a number of secular buildings erected. 
These were greatly increased under the role of his succes- 
sors, and Asuncion was brought into similarity with a 
European city of corresponding rank, having its govern- 
ment house, its president’s palace, its arsenal, custom-house, 
barracks, military hospital, theatre, and r^way station. 
During the recent war between Paraguay and tiie neigh- 
bouring states, Asuncion suffered greatly, being taken and 
plundered in 1869 by the Brazilian forces, who had already 
bombarded it from the river. The population, Spanish for 
the most part in language, but of various races, was esti- 
mated, before the war, at 48,000, and carried on a some- 
what extensive trade in Paraguay tea, or Terha MaiS, 
bides, tobacco, fruits, molasses, and rum. 

ASYLUM (acrvXoy)^ in Greek Antiquities, a temple enclo- 
sure, within which protection from bodily harm was afforded 
to all who sought it and could prove their danger. In a 
general sense, all Greek temples and altars were acrvXct, 
that is, it was a religious crime to remove by force any 
person or thing once under the protection of a deity. But 
it was only in the case of a small number of temples that 
this protecting right of a deity was recognised with common 
consent, and, apparently, these were among the oldest 
temples of Greece. ^ Such, for example, was tibie temple of 
Athena Alea at Tegea in Arcadia, where King Pausanias 
II. spent the remainder of his days after the battle of 
HaUartus ; or the temple of Gktnymeda (Hebe) at Phlius, 
where, it is said, persons who had escaped from prison 
hung up their chains in the sacred grove. Other instances 
are the sanctuaries of Poseidon at Calauria and Tssnarum, 
of Athena Chalcioecus at Sparta, and of Amphiaraos at 
Oropus, though it is possible, also, with regard to the three 
last-named sanctuaries, to explain the facts as proving only 
the ordinary religious as^la (Schomann, Gfriech. Alter- 
thOmer, ii. p. 202). In Asia Minor these asylums were 
more numerous and, in Roman times at least, more exten- 
sive, so that in the reign of Tiberius the Roman senate 
considered the question of reducing their limits (Tacitus, 
AnnaL, iiL 60, iv. 14). Of these the chief seems to have 
been that of the temple of Diana at Ephesus, wnich exer- 
cised its right of protection beyond its boundary wall, at 
one time so fax as to include part of the city. But Augus- 
tus, finding this an encouragement to crime, reduced the 
limits (Strabo, p. 641). Even debtors obtained sanctuary at 
Ephesus. Generally, however, the classes of persons who 
daimed the rights of asylum were slaves who h^ been mal- 
treated by their masters, soldiers defeated in battle and 
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pursued by the enemy, and criminals who feared a trial, or 
who had taken advantage of the opportunity allowed for 
escape before sentence was passed. A slave was required to 
show the justice of his complaint, and, if he failed, was re- 
stored to hia master ; if not, a new..master was found. In 
all cases, it seems that the refugee was retained under 
protection only so long as his means of subsistence lasted, 
and it may have often happened that pursuit was given up 
less out of respect for the rights of a temple than from a 
conviction that want would soon drive the fugitive out of 
the asylum again. Asylums in this sense were an institu- 
tion peculiar to the Greeks. — Livy, xxxv. 51, Templum est 
ApoUonis DeliuTifL — uhi et in fano lucoque ea religione et eo 
jure sancto quo sunt iempla quoe asyla Ghrceci appellant 

ATACAMA, a district of South America, extending 
along the W. coast from 21° to 25° S. lat., partly belonging 
to Chili, and partly to Bolivia, — the 24th parallel, according 
to the treaty of 1866, being recognis^ as the line of 
demEurcation. (1.) The Chilian province has an area of 
about 38,000 square miles, with a population of 82,300. 
It is bounded S. by the province of Ooquimbo, W. by the 
Pacific, and E. by the Argentine Republic. It is one of 
the richest copper and silver districts in the world, nearly 
1000 mines being worked for the former metal, and about 
250 for the latter. The silver ore was first discovered in 
1832, by a shepherd, Juan Gk)doy, at a plate which has 
since been occupied by a village that bears his name. The 
ores of lead and zinc are frequently found, and sxilphur, 
alum, and salt are all of them abundant, the deposit of the 
last article alone covering about 50 square miles at the 
Laguna Salada. Gold likewise occurs in suffcient quantity 
to be mentioned in the list of exports. The capit^ of the 
province is Copiapo, with 13,380 inhabitants, and the 
population is princip^y cluster^ in the valleys of Copiapo 
and Huasco, and in the neighbourhood of the various mines. 
Caldera is the principal port, and is connected with the 
capital and the eastern districts by the first railway con- 
structed in South AmeiicEL The value of the mineral e^^orts 
through this and the adjacent ports was in 1871 estimated 
at 6,218,275 dollars. (2.) The Bolivian department has 
an area of about 70,000 square miles, with a population of 
about 8000, which is rapi^y increasing. It also owes its 
prosperity almost solely to its wealth in copper sLnd silver. 
The mines of Caracoles, recently discovered, are said to 
be the most productive silver mines in the world. In 
other products it coincides with the Chilian province, with 
the addition, however, of meteoric iron, wMch has been 
found in remarkable masses. A large part of what is more 
esperially designated the Desert of Atacama is included in 
the department. It is not, as the name might suggest, 
a sandy, but for the most part a rocky and rugged, tract, 
with the merest patches and strips of vegetation. The 
capital of the department is Oobija, or, as it is officially 
called, Puerto de la Mar ,* but its prosperity is in some 
degree threatened by the rise of MejiUones, a seaport which 
has recently been connected by railway with the principal 
mining districts. See Philippi, Mdse dwrch die Wiiste 
Ataoama, Halle, 1860; Tchudi, Meise dmrch die Andes, 
a supplement to Petermann’s Afitthdl,, 1860 ; Joum, Moy, 
Geog. Soe, 1851, 1855. 

ATAHIJALLPA {atahu, Latin virtt^s, and allpa, sweet), 
called the last of the Incas, was the son of Huayna Capao, 
eleventh Inca of Peru, by the daughter of the conquered 
sovereign of Quito. His brother Huascar succeeded 
Huayna Capac ; for, as AtahuaUpa was not descended on 
both sides from the line of Incas, Peruvian law considered 
him Ulegitiinate. He obtained, however, the kingdom of 
Quito, whether by stratagem or not is tmcertain. A jealous 
feeling soon sprang up between him and Huascar, who 
insisted that Quito should be held as a dependent province 
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of his empire. A civil "war broke out between the brothers, 
and, though the details of it are not accurately known, it 
appears that just about the time when Pizarro was begin- 
ning to move inland, from the town of San Miguel, Huascar 
had been defeated and-thrown into prison, and Atahuallpa 
had become Inca. Pizarro set out in September 1532, and 
made for Oassamarca, where the Inca was. Messengers 
passed frequently between them, and the Spaniards on 
their march were hospitably received by the inhabitants. 
On the 15 th hTovember, Pizarro entered Cassamarca, and 
sent his brother and Fernando de Soto to request an inter- 
view with the Inca. On the evening of the next day, 
Atahuallpa entered the great square of Oassamarca, accom- 
panied by some five or six thousand men, who were either 
unarmed, or armed only with short clubs and slings con- 
cealed under their dresses. Pizarro^s artillery and soldiers 
were planted in readiness in the streets opening off the 
square. The interview was carried on by the priest 
Vicente de Valverde, who addressed the Inca through an 
interpreter. He stated biiefiy and dogmatically the principal 
points of the Christian faith and the Boman Catholic policy, 
and concluded by calling upon Atahuallpa to become a 
Christian, obey the commands of the Pope, give up the 
administration of his kingdom, and pay tribute to Charles 
V,, to whom had been granted the conquest of these lands. 
To this extraordinary harangue, which from its own nature 
and the faults of the interpreter must have been completely 
unintelligible, the Inca at first returned a very temperate 
answer. He pointed out what seemed to him certain 
difficulties in the Christian religion, and declined to accept 
as mpnarch of his dominions this Charles, of whom he 
knew nothing. He then took a Bible from the priesPs 
hands, and, after looking at it, threw it violently from him, 
and began a more impassioned speech, in which he exposed 
the designs of the Spaniards, and upbraided them with the 
cruelties they had perpetrated. The priest retired, and 
Pizarro at once gave the signal for attack. The Spaniards 
rushed out suddenly, and the Peruvians, astonished and 
defenceless, were cut down in hundreds. Pizarro himself 
seized the Inca, and in endeavouring to preserve him alive, 
received, accidentally, on his hand the only wound inflicted 
that day on a Spaniard. Atahuallpa, thus treacherously 
captured, offered an enormous sum of money as a ransom, 
and fulfilled his engagement ; but Pizarro still detained 
him, until the Spaniards should have arrived in sufficient 
numbers to secure the country. While in captivity, 
Atahuallpa gave secret orders for the assassination of his 
brother Huascar, and also endeavoured to raise an army to 
expel the invaders. His plans were betrayed, and Pizarro 
at once brought him to trial He was condemned to death, 
and, as being an idolater, to death by fire. Atahuallpa, 
however, professed himself a Christian, received baptism, 
and his sentence was then altered into death by strangula- 
tion. His body was afterwards burned, and the ashes 
conveyed to Quito. From the reports of the Spanish 
historians, it is impossible to gain an accurate idea of the 
character and abilities of the Peruvian monarch, and we 
have no other notices by which to test their account. 
(See PrescotPs Conquest of Peru, and Helps^s Spanish Con- 
quest of America.) 

ATALA.NTA, in Greek Legend, (1) was connected with 
Arcadia, where, at her birth, she had been exposed on a 
hill, her father Jasion having expected a son. At first she 
was suckled by a she-bear, and then saved by huntsmen, 
among whom she grew up to be skilled with the bow, swift, 
and fond of the chase, like the virgin goddess Artemis. 
At the hunt of the Calydonian boar her arrows were the 
first to hit the monster, for which its head and hide were 
given her by Meleager, At the funeral games of Pelias, 
she wrestled with Peleus, and won. Melanion, with intense 


love, followed, fought, and toiled in her service, she despis- 
ing love, and remaining true to Artemis long, but yielding 
at last. She was the mother of Parthenopseus. But there 
was (2) another Atalanta in Boeotian legends, who was to 
be obtained in marriage only by him who could outstrip 
her in a race, the consequence of failure being death. 
Hippomenes, before starting, had obtained from Aphrodite 
three golden apples, which at intervals in the race he 
dropped, and Atalanta, stopping to pick them up, fell 
behind. Both were happy at the result j but forgetting to 
thank the goddess for the apples, they were led by her to 
a religious crime, and for this were transformed into Hons 
(Ovid, Met., x. 560-704). Latterly the adventures of 
these two separate heroines were united and told as of 
one. 

ATAXY, LOCOMOTOB (a priv., ro^ts, order — Syno- 
nyms, Progressive locomotor ataxy. Tabes dof sails. Posterior 
spinal sderosis), a disease of the nervous system, manifest- 
ing itself principally by disordered movements of the Hmbs 
in locomotion. This disorder is not, as was once supposed, 
a form of paralysis (there being no diminution of muscular 
strength), but is dependent on the loss of the power of co- 
ordinating the muscles into harmonious action, which is 
essential to the proper performance of the voluntary move- 
ments of the body, and the maintenance of its equiHbrium. 
Although the disease had been previously noticed both by 
Professor Bomberg and Dr B. B. Todd, it was first fully 
described and named by Dr Duchenne in 1858. Its path- 
ology has subsequently been investigated by Mr Lockhart 
Clarke. Locumotor ataxy usually begins insidiously, and 
advances slowly. Among the earHer symptoms observed 
are disorders of vision, with occasionally temporary or per- 
manent paralysis of some of the cranial nerves, a feeHng of 
imeasiness in the back, accompanied with violent shooting 
pains down the Hmbs, increased or perverted sensibiHty in 
various parts of the body, and disturbance of the genito- 
urinary functions. These initial symptoms may continue 
without much change for a long period, but generally in 
the course of time others are superadded, which give more 
defiuite intimation of the existence of the disease, and 
render its diagnosis a matter of Httle difficulty. The 
sufferer begins to be aware that he cannot walk with the 
same freedom as before, and he feels as if some soft sub- 
stance were interposed between his feet and the ground. 
His gait assumes a peculiar and characteristic appearance. 
He begins the act of walking with evident difficulty, and 
his steps are short and hurried. Each leg is lifted well 
from the ground ; but as he moves forward it is thrown out 
from him, and his heel descends forcibly, and is followed 
at a longer than the normal interval by the sole. In walking 
he requires the aid of his vision to preserve his equiHbrium, 
and he therefore looks at his feet, or rather at the ground 
a Httle in front of them, as he advances. He cannot turn 
about suddenly without the risk of falling. If asked to 
stand erect with his feet approximated, and then direc^ 
to dose his eyes or to look upwards, he immediately begins 
to sway and totter, and would fall if not supported. These 
various phenomena are the result, not of any weakness of 
motor power, but simply of defective muscular co-ordina- 
tion. Along with this there usually exists markedly 
diminished tactile and cutaneous sensibiHty, particularly in 
the feet and legs. Sometimes the disorder impHcates the 
upper extremities, and then the hands and fingers cease to 
perform their functions with precision, so that the patient 
is unable to pick up any small object from the ground, to 
button or unbutton his dothing, and even sometimes to feed 
himself, although at the same time there is no weakness in 
the muscular power of the hand, which is capable of grasp- 
ing as firmly as before, Witt the advance of the disease 
the disorder of movements increases. The patient's efforts 
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to walk become more and more difficult and distressing, for 
his limbs are jerked about wildly without restraint, while 
even the aid of his vision and the support of a stick are 
insufficient to prevent him from falling. Ultimately, aU 
efforts of this land have to be abandoned, and he is com- 
pelled to lie in bed. In the later stages of the ail 

the symptoms become aggravated. The shooting pains 
and violent jerkings of the limbs increase, motor power 
becomes impaired, and the patient sinks under the pro- 
longed and exhausting course of suffering, or dies from 
some intercurrent disease. Although usually progressive 
to a fatal termination, locomotor ataxy is sometimes arrested, 
and even appears occasionally to be recovered from, 
particularly in its earlier stages. In most instances its 
duration extends over a number of years. 

The pathological condition giving rise to locomotor ataxy 
is disease of a certain portion of the spinal cord, viz., the 
posterior columns and the posterior nerve roots. These 
imdergo various transformations, which result in their ulti- 
mately becoming atrophied and indurated. When affect- 
ing, as this lesion most commonly does, the lower dorsal 
and lumbar regions of the cord, the ataxic symptoms are 
chiefly confined to the legs; but when it affects the cervical 
portion, the arms are involved. Occasionally the whole 
posterior columns of the cord are found diseased. The 
exciting causes of this malady are but ill understood. 
Exposure to cold and privation, intemperance, over exertion, 
and mental anxiety have been supposed to give rise to it. 
In some instances the disease appears to be hereditary. 
Locomotor ataxy is much more common among men than 
among women. It is a disease of middle life, being most 
frequently observed to occur between the ages of 30 and 
50. From the nature of the structural <fliange^ affecting 
the spinal cord in locomotor ataxy, it is evident that, 
beyond the employment of means to alleviate the various 
painful symptoms, little can be done towards its cure. 
Numerous medicines have from time to time been brought 
forward as supposed to possess special efficacy in the treat- 
ment of this disease, but none of them have proved to be 
of much value. The employment of electricity in the 
form of the continuous current has been recommended by 
many high authorities. Probably most good will he found 
to result from careful efforts to maintain the general health 
by a well-appointed diet and regimen. (j. o. a.) 

ATBAHA (Bahr-el-Aswad, or Black River), an important 
river of Eastern Africa. It rises in the mountains of 
Abyssinia to the N.W. of Lake T^na, unites its waters 
willi a number of rivers, such as the Settite, the Salaam, 
the Angarep, and the Tacazze, several of which more than 
equal it in volume, and continues its northward cour&e till 
its junction with the Nile at EL-Damer. It flows in many 
parts through a very fertile and beautiful country, tenant^ 
only by the beasts of the field, or sparsely peopled’ with a 
few Arab tribes. In the dry season its waters are con- 
siderably lessened, but during the rains it has an average 
depth of 35 or 40 feet, and measures 400 or 500 yards 
across at its embouchure. See Hassenstein and Petermann^s 
Karte und Mimoire von Ost-AfriJea (supplement of Peter- 
mann's MittheU.^ 1861); and Bakeris Journey to Ahyssmia 
in Jour. Roy. Geog.^ Soc. 1863. 

ATGHAFALAYA (the Lost Water), a river of Louisiana, 
in North America, or more properly a secondary channel 
of the Mississippi, by which a portion of its water flows 
off from the main trunk into the Mexican Gulf. Its 
mouth is 120 miles W. of the principal embouchure of the 
Mississippi. 

ATE, in Greek Mythology^ a personification of criminal 
folly {Iliads xix. 91). She had misled even Zeus to take 
a hasty oath, when Heracles was bom, for which, seeing 
his folly, he cast her by the hair out of Olympus, whither 
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she did not again return. She fell, it was in later times 
said, on the hill where Troy was built. Ate, however, 
remained always a mere allegory, and never assumed the 
individuality of a goddess, though described {Iliad, ix. 502) 
as a swift-footed being, who leads to crimes which the old 
and crippled Litae obtain redress for, 

ATELLA, an ancient city of Campania, about 9 miles 
from Naples. In the second Punic war it sided with 
Hannibal, and, in consequence, its inhabitants were dis- 
persed by the Romans and their place supplied by the 
people of Nuceria. In the time of Cicero it was a flourish- 
ing town, and under Augustus it received a military 
colony. In the early Christian centuries it was an epis- 
copal see; but in 1030 A-D. its inhabitants were removed 
to Aversa, the newly founded city of Count Rainulph, and 
since then it has sunk into ruins. The Fabulm Atellancs 
(named after this city) was a species of satirical comedy 
exhibited at Rome after the subjugation of Campania. 
The principal characters were Maccus, a fool with ass's 
ears ; Bucco, a loquacious glutton ; Pappus, an old sim- 
pleton ; and Dossenus, a sharper. The comedy was 
originally in high repute, but was eventually suppressed 
by order of the senate for indecencies introduced into it. 

ATH, or Aeth, a city of Belgium, in the province of 
Hainaut, situated on the river Dender, a navigable con- 
flnent of the Schelde, rather more than 30 miles by rail 
from Brussels. It is well built, and possesses a parish 
church (St Julian's), dating originally from 1393, and 
remarkable for the height of its spire ; a college, founded 
in 1416; a town-house, erected about 1600; an orphan 
asylum, a theatre, <fec. The oldest building in the city is 
the Tour du Barhant, which dates from 1160. The popu- 
lation, numbering about 8300, is variously employed in the 
manufacture of linen, lace, cotton, soap, sugar, salt, beer, 
gin, dyes, trinkets, <kc. Ath was a place of importance in 
the 13th and 14th centuries, and was afterwards fortified 
by the Spaniards. . It was besieged and captured by Louis 
XIY. in 1666, restored to the Spaniards in 1679, recap- 
tured by the French under Catinat in 1697, and fortified 
by Yauban, but again given up by the treaty of Ryswick 
in the same year. In 1706 it fell into the hands of the 
allies, but was restored to the empire in 1716. It was 
captured by the French under Banderon in 1745, and 
dismantled and restored by Maria Theresa in 1748. Its 
fortifications were again destroyed in 1781, rebuilt in 
1815, and finally demolished in 1830. 

ATHABASCA, or Athapbscow, a river in the north- 
western territory of British North America, which flows 
into a lake of the same name. It rises in the Rocky 
Mountains, and has a long and tortuous course in a north- 
eastern direction, during which it receives the Lesser 
Slave River, the Red Deer, and several others. The lake 
is about 230 miles in length, with a breadth varying from 
30 to 14 miles, lying in a direction almost E. and W., in 
lat. 59® N., long. 110® W. It communicates with Hud- 
son's Bay on the one hand, and with the Polar Sea on the 
other. 

ATHALIAH, the daughter of Ahab and wife of Jeho- 
ram, king of Judali, who, after the death of Ring Ahaziah, 
her son, caused all the male members of the royal house 
of Judah to be massacred, in order that she might usurp 
the throne^ Among the victiins were her own grandchildren, 
except the youngest, Joash, who was concealed in the 
temple by his aunt, Jehosheba, wife of the high priest, 
Jehoiada. After six years Jehoiada organised a successfxal 
revolution in favour of Joash, and caused Athahah to be 
put to death by the Levitical guards (2 Kings xi. ; 2 
Chron. yx ij. 10—12, xxiii.) The story of Athaliah forms 
the subject of one of Racine’s best tragedies. It has been 
musically treated by Handel and Mendelssohn. 
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ATBLAjN’ASIUS, St, Bisliop of Alexandria, and one of 
the most illustrious defenders of the Christian faith, was 
bom at Alexandria about the year 297. Of his family, 
circumstances, or early education nothing can be said to be 
known, although a legendary story has been preserved by 
Rufinus of Aquileia as to the manner in which he came, 
while yet a boy, under the notice of his predecessor, 
Alexander. It seems certain that Alexander became his 
patron, took him as a youth into his house, and employed 
him as his secretary. This was probably about 313, and 
from this time Athanasius may be said to have been 
devoted to the Christian ministry. He was, no doubt, 
a student in the ‘‘ Didascaleion,” or famous “ cateoheti- 
cal school” of Alexandria, whiii included amongst its 
already illustrious teachers the names of Clement and 
Origen. In the museum, the ancient seat of the Alex- 
andrian university, he may have learned grammar, logic, 
and rhetoric. His mind was certainly well disciplined, 
and accustomed to discuss from an early x>6riod the chief 
questions both in philosophy and religion. The per- 
secution under which the Alexandrian Church suffered 
at this time, and his intimacy with the great hermit 
Antony, of which he himself has told us, had all their 
effect upon his character, and served to nurture in him 
that undaunted fortitude and high spirit of faith by which 
he became distinguished. 

Before the outbreak of the Arian controversy, which 
began in 319, Athanasius had made himself known as the 
author of two essays addressed to a convert from heath- 
enism, one of them entitled Against the GentUeSy and the 
other On the Incarnation of the Word, Both are of the 
nature of apologetical treatises, arguing such questions as 
monotheism, and the necessity of divine interposition 
for the salvation of the world ; and already in the second 
may be traced that tone of thought respecting the essen- 
tial divinity of Christ as the ‘‘ God-man ” for which he 
afterwards became conspicuous. The origin of the Arian 
controversy has been already described under the heading 
Ajtixjs. There is no distinct evidence of the connection of 
Athanasius with the first contentions of Arius and his 
bishop, which ended in the exile of the former, and his 
entrance into Palestine under the protection of Eusebius 
the historian, who was bishop of Caesarea, and subsequently 
of his namesake the bishop of Hicomedia. It can hardly 
be doubted, however, Uiat Athanasius would be a cordial 
assistant of his friend and patron Alexander, and that the 
latter was strengthened in his theological position by the 
young enthusiastic student who had already expounded the 
nature of the divine Incarnation, and who seems about 
this time to have become archdeacon of Alexandria. At 
the Council of ISTicaea, in the year 325, he appears pro- 
mirLently in connection with the dispute. He attended the 
council, not as one of its members (who were properly only 
lashops or delegates of bishops), but merely as the attendant 
of Alexander. In this capacity, however, he was apparently 
allowed to take part in its discussions, for Theodoret 
(i. 26) states that he contended earnestly for the apostoHc 
doctrines, and was applauded by thek champions, while 
he earned the hostility of their opponents. Within ‘ five 
months’ after the return of Alexander to the scene of his 
episcopal labours he expired, and his friend and archdeacon 
was chosen to succeed him. He was elected ‘ in the sight 
and amidst the acclamations of the people.’ * He was now 
about 30 years of age, and is spoken of as remarkable both 
for his physical and mental characteristdcs. He was small 
in stature, but his face was radiant with intelligence, as 
* the fa^ of an angeL’ This is the expression of Gregory 
of Hazianzus {Orat,^ xxiL 9), who has written an elabo- 
rate panegyric u]^n Ms friend, describing Mm as fit ^ to 
keep on a level with common-place views, yet also to soar 
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Mgh above the more aspiring,' as accessible to all, slow to 
anger, quick in sympathy, pleasant in conversation, and 
stiU more pleasant in temper, effective alike in discourse 
and in action, assiduous in devotions, helpful to Christians 
of every class and age, a theologian with the speculative, 
a comforter of the afflicted, a staff to the aged, a guide of 
the young.” 

The first few years of the episcopate of Athanasius were 
tranquil ; but the storms in wMch the remainder of Ms life 
was passed soon began to gather around him. The Coun- 
cil of Nicsea had settled the creed of Christendom, but had 
by no means composed the divisions in the church wMch 
the Arian controversy had provoked. Arius himself stiU 
lived, and Ms friend Eusebius of Nicomedia rapidly regained 
influence over the Emperor Constantine. The result of 
this was a demand made by the emperor that Arius should 
be re-admitted to communion. Athanasius stood firm, and 
refused to have any communion with the advocates of a 

heresy that was fighting against Christ.” Constantine 
W£is baffled for the moment ; but many accusers soon rose 
up against one who was known to be under the frown of 
imperial displeasure. The archbishop of Alexandria was 
charged with cruelty, even with sorcery and murder. It 
was reported that a Meletian bishop in the Thebaid, of 
the name of Arsenius, had been unlawfully put to death 
by him. He was easily able to clear hnnself of such 
charges, but the hatred of his enemies was not relaxed, and 
in the summer of 335 he was peremptorily ordered to 
appear at Tyre, where a council had been summoned to sit 
in judgment upon Ms conduct. He did not venture to 
disobey the impeilal order, and a commission was appointed 
to inquire into an alleged instance of cruelty urged against 
Mm, notwithstanding the explanations wMch he had made. 
There appeared plmnly a predetermination to condemn 
him, and he fled from Tyre to Constantinople to appeal to 
the emperor himself. ** He resolved,” says Gibbon, “ to 
make a bold and dangerous experiment, whether the throne 
was inaccessible to the voice of truth.” He presented 
himself suddenly with five of his suffragans before the 
emperor, while riding into his new capital. Befused at 
first a^earing, his perseverance was at length rewarded by 
the emperor’s consent to Ms reasonable request — that his 
accusers should be brought face to face with Mm in the 
imperial presence. The leaders of the Tyrian coimcil, 
amongst the most conspicuous of whom were the two 
Eusebii, were accordingly summoned to Constantinople, 
just after they had celebrated, at a great dedication festival 
at Jerusalem, the condemnation of Athanasius and the 
restoration of Arius to church communion. In confronting 
the former before Constantine they did not attempt to 
repeat the charge of cruelty, but found a more ready and 
effective weapon to their h^ds in a new charge of a poli- 
tical kind — that Athanasius had threatened to stop the 
Alexandrian com-sMpfi boxmd for Constantinople. Here, 
as in other matters, it is very difflcult to understand how 
far there was any truth in the persistent accusations mad.e 
against the prince-bishop of Alexandria. Probably there 
was in the very greatness of his character and the extent 
of his popular influence a certain 'Species of dominance 
wMch lent a colour of truth to some of the things said 
against biTn. On the present occasion Ms accusers suc- 
ceeded in at once arousing the imperial jealousy ; and the 
consequence was, that, notwithstanding his earnest denial 
of the act attributed to Mm, he was banished to Trier, oi 
Treves, the capital of Gaul- 

This was the flbrst banishment of Athanasius, wMch 
lasted about two years and a half. It was only brought 
to a close by the death of Constantine, and the acoessioii 
of Constantine II. as emperor of the West. It is record^ 
by {Apol, 7) that, on his return to Alexandria, 
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** the p>eopie ran in crowds to see ]his face ; the churches 
were full of rejcnch^ ; thanksgivings were offered up 
everywhere ; the ministers and clergy thought the day the 
happiest in their lives.” But this period of happiness was 
destined to be short-lived. His position as patriarch of 
Alexandria placed him, not under his friend Constantine 
11. , but under Constantins, another son of the elder Con- 
stantine, who had succeeded to the throne of the East. 
He in his turn feU, as his father had done, more and more 
under the influence of the Hicomedian Eusebius, now trans- 
ferred to the see of Constantinople. A second expulsion 
of Athanasius was accordingly resolved upon. The old 
charges against him were revived, with the addition of 
his having set at naught the decision of a counciL It 
was further resolved on this occasion to put another bishop 
in his place. Accordingly, in the beginning of the year 
340, a Cappadocian named Gregory, said to be an Arian, was 
installed by military force on the throne of the great de- 
fender of the faith, who, to save his followers from outrage, 
withdrew to a place of concealment. As soon as it was 
possible he repaired to Rome, to “ lay his case before 
the church.” He was declared innocent at a council 
held there in 342, and in another held at Sardica some 
years later. Julius, the bishop of Rome, warmly espoused 
his cause, and, generally, it may be said that the Western 
Church was Athanasian in its sympathies and its creed, 
while the majority of the Eastern bishops sided with 
the Eusebian party. This severance was clearly shown at 
the Council of Sardica, where the Orientals refused to meet 
with the representation of the Western Church, because 
the latter insisted on recognising the right of Athanasius 
and his friends to attend the council as regular bishops. 
The commonly received date of this council is 347, but fiie 
rediscovered Festal Letters of Athanasius have had the 
effect of throwing back this date for some years. It has 
been placed by some as early as the end of 343, by Mansi 
and others in the end of 344. The decision of the Council 
of Sardica, however, had no immediate effect in favour of 
Athanasius. Constantius continued for some time implac- 
able, and the bold action of the Western bishops only 
incited the Arian party in Alexandria to fresh severities. 
Gradually, however, the excesses of the Arian party 
brought their own revenge, while the death of the intruded 
bishop Gregory, in the beginning of 345, opened up the 
way for a reconciliation betwixt the Eastern emperor and 
the banished prelate. The result was the restoration of 
Athanasius for the second time, amidst the enthusiastic 
demonstrations of the Alexandrian populace, which is 
represented by his panegyrist, Gregory Hazianzen, as 
streaming forth “ like another Nile ” to meet him in the 
distance as he approached the city. His restoration is 
supposed to have taken place, according to the more 
accurate chronology based upon the Festal Letters^ in Octo- 
ber 346. 

For ten years at this time Athanasius held his ground 
in Alexandria. But the intrigues of the Arian or court 
party were soon renewed against him, and the feeble 
emperor, who had protested that he would never again 
listen to their accusations, was gradually stimulated to 
new hostilities. A large council was held at Milan in the 
spring of the year 355, and here, notwithstanding the 
vigorous opposition of a few faitlrful men amongst the 
Western bishops, a renewed condemnation of Athanasius 
was procured. This was followed up by the banishment 
of the faithful prelates, even of Hosius of Cordova, whose 
conciliatory chiuacter and intimate connection with the 
imperial family had not prevented him from addressing to 
OnnstantiuB a pathetic remonstrance against the tyranny 

the Arian party. When his friends were thus scattered 
in exile, their great leader could not long escape ; and on | 
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the night of the 8th of February 356, while he was en- 
gaged in service in the church of St Thomas, a band of 
armed men burst into the sacred building. He has him- 
self described the scene {Apol. de fuga^ 24). Here for a 
time he main ta in ed his composure, and desired the deacon 
to read the psalm, and the people to respond — For His 
mercy endvreth for ever; ” and how, as the soldiers rushed 
forward with fierce shouts towards the altar, he at length 
made his escape in the crowd, and sought once more a 
place of safe retirement. The solitudes of Upper Egypt, 
where numerous monasteries and hermitages had been 
planted, appear to have been his chief shelter at this time. 
Here, protected from pursuit, he spent his time in Hteimry 
labours in behalf of his cause ; and to this period, accord- 
belong some of his most important writings, above 
all the great Oralions^ or Discourses against the Arians^ 
which furnish the best exposition of his theological position 
and principles. 

For six years at this time Athanasius continued in exile, 
till the death of Constantins in November 361 opened once 
more the way for his return to his episcopate. J ulian, the 
successor to the imperial throne, professed indifference to 
the contentions of the church, and granted permission to 
the bishops exiled in the Leite reign to return home. 
Amongst others, Athanasius took advantage of this per- 
mission, and seated himself once more upon his throne, 
amidst the jubilations of the people. He had begun his 
episcopal labours with renewed ardour, and summoned a 
council to Alexandria to decide various important questions, 
when an imperial mandate yet again drove him from his 
place of power. The faithful gathered around him weep- 
ing, Be of good heart,” he said, “ it is but a cloud : it 
will soon pass.” His forecast proved true ; for within a 
few months Julian had closed liis brief career of Pagan 
revival, and Athanasius returned by night to Alexan- 
dria.” He received a letter from the new emperor, J ovian, 
praising his Christian fidelity, and encouraging him to 
resume his work. With the emperor he continued to 
maintain friendly relations, and even drew out for him a 
synodal letter embodying the Nicene Creed, which was 
graciously received. During the brief reign of this bluff 
soldier-prince, comparative quiet prevailed in the church. 
But the repose was of short duration. In the spring of 
365, after the accession of Valens, troubles reappeared. 
An order was issued for the expulsion of all bishops who 
had been expelled by Constantius, ahd Athanasius was 
once more forced to t^e refuge in concealment from his 
persecutors. His concealment, however, only lasted for 
four months, when an order came for his return ; and from 
this time (Feb. 366) he w^ left undisturbed to pursue his 
episcopal Labours. Those labours were unceasing in refut- 
ing heretics, in building churches, in rebuking rapacious 
governors, in comforting faithful bishops, and in strengthen- 
ing the orthodox everywhere, till at len^h, in the spring of 
373, “in a good old age,” he ceased from all his work. 
Having consecrated one of his presbyters his successor, he 
died quietly in his own house. His many struggles,” 
according to his panegyrists, won him many a crown.” 
He was gathered to his fathers, patriarchs, prophets, 
apostles, and martyrs, who had contended for the truth. 
Even those who fail to sympathise with the cause which 
Athanasius steadfastly maintained, cannot refuse their 
tribute of admiration to his magnanimous and heroic char 
racter. The cynic eloquence of Gibbon grows warm in 
recounting his adventurous career, smd the language of 
Hooker breaks into stately fervour in celebrating his faith 
and fortitude. The whole world against Athanasius, and 
Athanasius against it ; half a hundred of years spent in 
doubtful trial which of the two in the end should prevail 
— the side which had all, or else the part which had no 
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friends but Qrjd and deatii — ^the one a defender of his 
znnocency, the other a finisher of all his troubles.” If 
imperious in temper and inflexible in dogmatic determina- 
tion, Athanasius had yet a great heart and intellect, 
enthusiastic in their devotion to Christ, and in work for 
the good of the church and of mankind. 

‘FTis chief distinction as a theologian was his zealous 
advocacy of the essential divinity of Christ as co-equal in 
substance with the Father. This was the doctrine of the 
Homoousion, proclaimed by the l^icene Creed, and elabo- 
rately defended by his life and writings. Whether or not 
Athanasius first suggested the use of this expression, he 
was its greatest defender ; and the catholic doctrine of the 
Trinity has ever since been more identified with his 
“ immortal ” name than with any other in the history of 
the church and of Christian theology. (For an exposition 
of the Athanasian Creed, see the article Cbeeds.) (j, x.) 

ATHELSTAIsT, or ^thelstaut, son of King Edward 
the elder, and grandson of Alfred the Great, was born in 
895. There has been much doubt with regard to his legi- 
timacy, as his mother, Ecgwyn, is said to have been of 
humble origin ; but these suspicions appear to rest on 
slight foundations. On the death of Edward in 925, 
Athelstan, who had been named by him as his successor, 
was elected king by the Mercians and West Saxons, and 
crowned at Kingston in Surrey. Considerable opposition 
was made to his election, and several of the leading nobles 
entered into a conspiracy to put out his eyes and deprive 
him of the kingdom. Alfred the AtheHng, who himself 
aimed at the royal power, was suspected of being concerned 
in this plot, and was obliged to proceed to Home and there 
take an oath of innocence. While in the act of swearing 
at the altar, he is said to have dropped down in a fit, and 
to have died three days afterwards. In 925 Athelstan 
gave one of his sisters in marriage to Sihtric, the Danish 
ruler of Northumbria, on whose death, in the following 
year, he invaded the Danish dominions, drove out Sihtric’s 
son, Guthfrith, and took possession of his territory. Guth- 
frith, after an unsuccessful attempt to stir up Constantine, 
king of Scotland, to whom he had fled and after a fruitless 
invasion of England, made submission to Athelstan, and 
was kindly treated by him. During the next few years, 
the Welsh, both of Wales and of Cornwall, appear to have 
been subdued, and to have done homage to the king of 
England, who levied tribute on them, and fixed the Wye 
and the Tamar as the boundaries of Wales and Cornw^l 
respectively. He was thus virtually king of all England. 
In 933 or 934 he also invaded Scotland, ravaged all the 
south country, and compelled Constantine to pay a yearly 
tribute. Four years later, in 937, a powerful combination 
was made against him. Anlaf, a Danish chief, or, accord- 
ing to some accounts, a son of Sihtric, with the king of 
Scotland, the Welsh, and the Danes of the north, invaded 
England. Athelstan, with his half brother Edmund, met 
and signally defeated the invaders in the battle of Brunan- 
burh, celebrated in the Brunanburh War-Song.” In 940 
or 941 Athelstan died at Gloucester, and was buried at 
Malmesbury. England had prospered under his reign ; 
for he devoted much attention to commerce, and exercised 
a fostering care over the civil and religious interests of his 
people. His power made him respected and esteemed on 
the Continent, and several foreign princes and nobles were 
sent to be educated at his court. 

ATJBDSNA ^A^yyaca), in Greek Mythology^ 

a goddess who, from being originally a personification of 
the clear, bright upper region of the sky, had, as early as 
the time of the epic poets, changed, or advanced, so as to 
embody under a divine ioim a conception of the clear in- 
sight of the human mind in its various functions. This 
upper air or ether seemed to be a distinct element in the 
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universe. From it came the light of morning before sun- 
rise and of evening after sunset, reminding us of the light 
which, in the Mosaic account of the Creation, existed 
before the sun and moon were placed in the sky. In the 
first stage of her character, in which, like the other deitie^^ 
of Olympus, she was directly identified with an element ©J 
nature and supposed to act as it acted, Athena bore the 
name of Pallas, and was thought of more in connection 
with the storms than with the serenity or light of the 
heavens. The obvious counterpart of a storm was a raging 
battle, and, accordingly, she became a goddess of war, 
aimed with spear and helmet, and with th6 osgis, or storm - 
shield, of her father, resistless among men, hurling to the 
ground the giant Enceladus, and even superior in might to 
Ares himself, the god of war. The storm sweeps sorest 
round high citadels, where also the storms of war rage 
fiercest ; and on such places was her favourite abode. But 
a storm is followed by serenity brighter than before, more 
enjoyable, and more exciting to activity of every kind ; 
and then the goddess lays aside heir armour to encourage 
and foster skill and industry. Her title is then Ergane. To 
her was ascribed the invention of spinning and weaving ; of 
taming horses, bridling and yoking them to the warlchariot ; 
of the flute, and in some way of the healing art. This is 
the second stage of her character, which the myth, agreeably 
to its principle, explains in a different fashion, when it sayt: 
that she sprang into existence from the brain of the all-wise 
ruler of the world, Ecus, and that he had before swallowed 
his wife, Metis (intelligence). She must therefore have 
been in a measure a complement of him, created for the 
purpose of carrying out among men what was in his mind, 
but what yet he could not himself, as the supreme and 
impartial ruler, execute. As his substitute, she lent her 
aid to Heracles in all his hardships and adventures ; to 
Theseus under similar circumstances; to tho Greeks in 
their war against Troy ; to Perseus in slaying the Gorgon 
Medusa, whose head she afterwards bore upon her osgie^ 
from wiiich she obtained the name of Gorgophone ; and to 
the Argonauts on their expedition to Colchis. She main- 
tained always her character of a virgin, and, to express 
this, bore, at Athens in particular, the name of Parthenos, 
Her birth took place in Olympus, in presence of the other 
deities, Hephaestus aiding it, as it is coarsely said, by 
splitting open with his hatchet the skull of Zeus, a subject 
often represented on the ancient painted vases. This was 
also the subject of the sculptures in the front pediment of 
her greatest temple, the Parthenon at Athens. From the 
fact that in the other pediment the sculptures represented 
her contest with Poseidon for divine supremacy over Attica, 
it might perhaps seem that the first act of her existence was 
to claim this sovereignty. Foremost in her character always 
is her protection of high citadels, like that of Athens. Yet 
it was not for this, but for her causing an olive to grow on 
the bare rock of the Acropolis, that she was chosen rather 
than Poseidon, whose claim was that he had raised on the 
same rock a spring of brackish water. The olives of 
Attica were a source of great wealth, and the light supplied 
by their oil may have seemed not unlike the light of the 
ether. As the defender of citadels her title was Polias. 

. There is, however, a different account of her origin hing- 
ing on her name of Tritogenea or TrLtonis, and describing 
her as a daughter of Poseidon and the Triton lake in Libya. 
But this is obviously a late invention, founded, apparently, 
on traditions handed down in Libya from the early Minyae 
colonists, in whose original seat at Orchomenos and Alal- 
comenae in Boeotia was a very early form of the worship of 
Pallas as a goddess in some way connected with lakes and 
streams. In this district, in Arcadia, and in Crete also, 
were found, rivers bearing the name of Triton, and 
associated in very early traditions with the birth of Athena 
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Atone time, therefore, her relation to or control of the watery 
element must have formed a considerable part of her wor- 
ship. To this also is traced her ancient name of **Oyya or 
’"OyKOL at Thebes. How she came by the name of Glaucopis, 
I.C., owl-eyed,*’ by which she is so frequently addressed in 
the Iliads is not satisfactorily explained, least of ail by the 
recent theory, which, interpreting it as “ owl-headed,” 
maintains that the goddess had originally the head of an 
owl, and appeals to certain rude clay vases and figures 
found on the supposed site of Troy, with faces intended to 
be human, but yet not much unlike the face of an owL 
As the goddess of victory she was called Nike, and it was 
to her in this capacity that the edifice known as the 
Temple of the Wingless Victory was erected on the Acropolis 
of Athens. Hippia was her title as the tamer of horses. 
Erichthonius, at Athens, was the first mortal whom she 
taught to yoke horses. For Bellerophon, on the Acropolis 
of Corinth, she bridled the winged horse Pegasus. Besides 
Corinth, the chief seats of her worship outside of Attica 
were Argos, Sicyon, Troezen (in Arccuiia, where, with the 
title of Alea, warm, fostering, she had a celebrated temple), 
Laconia, Elis, and in Asia Minor, at Ilium, where it | 
survived after her image, the Palladion," which had fallen 
from heaven, had been removed to Athens or Argos, both 
of which claimed to have received it. At Athens an ancient 
image of her existed in the Erechtheum, and was regarded 
with peculiar sanctity, even in the times when men were 
familiar with the splendid statue of her by Phidias in the 
Parthenon. Except at Athens, little is known of the cere- 
monies or festivals which attended her worship. There we 
have — (1.) The ceremony of the Three Sacred Flottghs, by 
which the signal for seed-time was given, and, apparently, 
dating from a period when agriculture was one of the chief 
occupations of her worshippers; (2.) The Froc^risteria, 
at the end of winter, at which ^ the magistrates oiiered 
sacrifice; (3.) The Skvroplioriay with a procession from 
the Acropolis to the village of Skiron, in the height of 
summer, the priests who were to offer sacrifice to Athena 
walking under the shade of parasols held over them; (4.) 
The Oschophoriaj at the vintage season, with races among 
boys, and a procession, with songs in praise of Dionysus 
and Ariadne ; (5.) The Chalhka^ with rites referring 
to her as a goddess presiding jointly with Hephaestus 
over industrial arts ; (6.) The PlynUeria and Gallynr 
teria^ at which the ancient unage in the Erechtheum was 
cleaned, with a procession in which bunches of figs 
were carried; (7.) The Arrhephoria, at which four girls, 
between seven and eleven years of age, selected from noble 
families, brought during the night certain sacred objects 
from the temple of Aphrodite by an underground passage 
to the Acropolis ; (8.) The FamUkefioBa^ at which the 
new robes fof* the image of the goddess were, before being 
placed on it, carried through the city, spread like a sail on 
a mast. The last festival was attended by athletic games, 
open to all who traced their nationality to Athens. As to 
artistic representations of Athena, we have first the rude 
figure which seems to be a copy of the Palladion ; secondly, 
the still rude, but otherwise more intwesting, figures of 
her, as, when accompanying heroes, on the early 

painted vases ; and thirdly, the type of her as produced by 
PhidiaiS, from which little variation appears to have been 
made. (a. s. M, ) 

ATHENAEUM, a name originally applied to buildings 
dedicated to Athena (Minerva), was specially used as the 
designation of a temple in Athens, where poets and men of 
learning were accustomed to meet and read their produc- 
tions. The academy for the promotion of learning which the 
Emperor Hadrian built at Rome, near the Forum, was also 
called the Athenaeum. Poets and orators still met and 
discussed there, but regular courses of instruction were 
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given by a staff of professors in rhetoric, jurisprudence, 
g rammar , and philosophy. This species of university 
continued in high repute till the 5th century. The same 
name was afterwards applied to similar institutions in 
Lyons and Marseilles ; and it has become a very general 
designation for literary clubs or academies. It has also 
been used as the title of literary periodicals, particularly of 
the journal of art criticism edited by the brothers Schlegel, 
and the two well-known modem papers published in Lon- 
don and Paris, 

ATHEN.^US, a Greek rhetorician and grammarian, or 
man of letters, was a native of Naucratis, a town in Egypt, 
near the mouth of the Nile. Exceedingly little is known 
of his life, but from one or two references to known events 
which occur in his works it may be gathered that he 
fiourished about the end of the 2d and the beginning of the 
3d century A-D. Besides a history of the Syrian kings, 
and a sm^ tract on the identification of the thraita^ a 
peculiar kind of fish, mentioned by the comic poet Archip- 
pus, both of which are lost, he wrote the extensive work, 
in fifteen books, called the JDeipnosopMstoey t.e., the Feast 
of the Learned, or, as it may be translated, the Skilled in 
Feasting. The first two books, and parts of the third, 
eleventh, and fifteenth, are only exiant in epitome, but 
otherwise we seem to possess the work entire. It is an 
immense store-house of miscellaneous information, largely 
but not exclusively on matters connected with the table, 
and full of quotations from writers whose works have not 
come down to us. It has been calculated that nearly 800 
writers and 2500 separate writings are referred to by 
Athenseus ; and he boasts of having read 800 plays of the 
Middle Comedy alone. Of many writers we have no 
remains, save the excerpts given by him ; and a glance at 
any collection of Greek fragments will show how large is 
the proportion drawn solely from this source. The plan 
of the Deip7U>8ophistce is exceedingly cumbrous, and is 
badly carried out. It professes to be an account given by 
the author to his friend Timocrates of a banquet held at 
the house of Laurentius, a wealthy patron of art. It is 
thus a dialogue wnthin a dialogue, after the manner of 
Plato, but a conversation of sufficient length to occupy 
several days (though represented as taking place in one) 
could not be conveyed in a style similar to the short con- 
versations of Socrates. Among the twenty-nine guests 
whose remarks Athenseus reports are Galen and Ulpian, a 
lawyer, supposed to be the famous jurist. Their conversa- 
tion ranges from the dishes before them to literary matters 
of every description, including points of grammar and 
criticism; and the guests are expected to bring with them 
extracts from the poets, which are read aloud and discussed 
at table. The whole is but a clumsy apparatus for display- 
ing the varied and extensive reading of the author. As a 
work of art it can take but a low rank, but as a repertory 
of fragments and morsels of information it is inv^oable. 
The text, particularly in the quotations from the minor 
comic poets, is still in a very corrupt state. 

Editions : — Casaubon's, ICOf ; Schweiglianser*s, 14 vols., with 
translation and copious commentary, 1801-1807; the best recent 
editicHas are Dindorrs, 8 vols., 1827, and Meineke^s, 4 vols., 1858-66. 

ATHENAGORAS, a Christian apologist, was a native 
of Athens, and lived during the 2d century a.d. The 
only sources of information regarding him are a short 
notice by Philip of Sida, and the inscription on his principal 
work. PhiHp says that he was at the head of an Alexan- 
drian school (the catechetical), that he lived in the time of 
Hadrian and Antoninus, to whom he addressed his Apology ^ 
and that Clement of Alexandria was his pupil, while 
Pantsenus was the pupil of Clement. This statement is 
thoroughly inaccurate and worthless. The inscription 
on the work describes it as the “ Embassy of Athenagorajs- 



the Athenian, a philosopher and a Christian, concerning 
the Christians, to the Emperors Marcus Anrelins Antoninxis 
and Lucius Aurelius Gommodus, This statement 

has given rise to considerable discussion, but from it and 
internal evidence the date of the Apology may be fixed at 
about 176 or 177 a.i>. Athenagoras is also the author of 
a discourse on the resurrection of the dead, which is not 
authenticated otherwise than by the titles on the various 
manuscripts. In the Apology ^ he refutes the accusations 
brought against the Christians of atheism, eating human 
flesh, and licentiousness, and in doing so talces occasion 
to make a vigorous and skilful attack on Pagan polytheism 
and mythology. The discourse on the resurrection answers 
objections to the doctrine, and attempts to prove its truth 
from considerations of God’s purpose in tiie creation of 
man, His justice, and the nature of man himself. Athenar 
goras is a powerful and clear writer, but his theology is 
strongly tinged with Platonism. His discussion of the 
Trinity has some points of speculative interest, but it is 
not sufiGLciently worked out; he regards the Son as the 
Reason or Wisdom of the Eather, and the Spirit as a divine 
effluence. On some other points, as the nature of matter, 
the immortality of the soul, and the principle of sin, his 
views are interesting. There are many editions of Athena- 
goras ; the best are those of the Benedictine Maranus, and 
of Otto, Jena, 1857. The works have been translated into 
English by Humphreys, London, 1714, and by the Rev. 


B. P. Pratten, Edinburgh, 1867 Christian 

Lihrary), In 1599 and 1612 appeared in French a work 
on True and Perfect Love, purporting to be a translation 
from the Greek of Athenagoras ; it is a palpable forgery. 

ATHENODORXJS, surnamed Cai^-aistites or SANDONiia, 
a Stoic philosopher, was bom at Tarsus. He probably 
gave instmction to Augustus when he was at ApoUonia * 
and on proceeding to the Roman courts, he was made tutor 
to Tiberius. The emperor esteemed hiTn greatly for his 
proved virtue and probity. He was in the habit of giving 
his opinion very freely, and warned Augustus, whenever he 
found himself giving way to anger, to rehearse the twenty- 
four letters of the alphabet before saying or doing any- 
thing. Retiring late in life to his native town, he died 
there at the age of 82. None of his works have sur- 
vived. Another Stoic of this name, surnamed CoEDYiiioir 
also of Tarsus, was keeper of the library at Pergamus^ 
and died at Rome in the house of Cato the Younger. 
There were likewise two sculptors named Athenodoms, one 
of whom assisted Agesander in the group of the Laocoon. 

ATHENRY,a decayed town of Ireland, county of Galway, 
and province of Connaught, 14 miles E. of Galway. It is a 
place of antiquity, and traces of its walls and castle, and of an 
old Dominican monastery, are still visible. It gave the title 
of baron to the family of De Bermingham, and from the time 
of Richard II. till the Union it returned two members to 
X)arHament. Population of the parish in 1871, 3639. 
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